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bet. The letter E is moſt evidently derived 
9 from the old character A in the ancient Hebrew 
and Phceniciah alphabets, inverted by the Greeks to this 
_ poſition E, and not from the Hebrew He . From the 
{ame origin is alſo derived the Saxon e, which is the firſt 
letter in their alphabet that differs from the Latin one. 
It is formed by a narrower opening of the larynx than the 
letter A; but the other parts of the mouth are uſed nearly 
in the ſame manner as ih that letter. | 
It has a long and ſhort ſound in moſt languages: the 
' ſhort ſound is audible in bed, fret, den, and other words 
ending in conſonants: its long ſound is produced by a 
final e, or an e at the end of words, as in glebe, here, hire, 


ſcene, ſphere, interfere, revere, ſincere, &c, in moſt of which 


it ſounds like ee; as alſo in ſome others by coming after 
7, as in believe, chief, grief, reprieve, &c. and ſometimes 
this long ſound is expreſſed by ee, as in bleed, beer, creed, 
&c. Sometimes the final e is filent, and only ſerves to 
lengthen the ſound of the NY vowel, as in rag, rage, 
Hag, flage, hug, huge, &c. The ſound of e is obſcure in 
the following words, oxen, heaven, bounden, fire, aire; muſ- 
ſacre, maugre, &c. | Ne 
The Greeks have their long and ſhort e, which they 
call Epſilon and Eta. The French have at leaſt fix kinds 
of e's: the Latins have alſo a long and ſhort e; they alſo 
write e inſtead of a, as dicem for dicam, &c. and this is, no 
doubt, the reaſon why à is ſo often changed into e, in 
the preter tenſe, as, ago, egi; facto, fect, &c. E was alfo 


a numeral letter ftanding for 250, according to the 
verſe, | 9 


E guoque ducentos et quinquaginta tenebit. 


EAGLE, Aquila, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of 


ſeveral ſpecies of the falcon kind. See the article FA l- 
CON, 


In heraldry, the eagle is accounted one of the moſt 
Noble bearings in armoury, and according to the learned 


in this ſcience, ought to be given to none but ſuch as | 
greatly excel in the virtues of generoſity and courage, or | 


tor having done ſingular ſervices to their ſovereigns; in 


2 E The ſecond vowel, and fifth letter of the alpha- 


EAR 


| which caſes they may be allowed a whole eagle, or an 


eagle naiſſant, or only the head or other parts thereof, as 

may. be moſt agreeable to their exploits. + 
Among the ancients, the eagle was held ſacred to Ju- 

piter, and on that account placed on his ſcepter. Phi- 


loſtratus, in his Themiſtocles, ſays, the Medes and 


Laced#monians took it for their enſign of royalty: and 
it is well known that the Romans had the greateſt reſpect 


for it, looking upon it as the taliſman of their ſtate, and 


taking it for their principal enſign. It was either of gold 


or ſilver, borhe ſingle on the point of a pike, till the 


time of Conſtantine, when the empire being divided into 


the eaſtern and weſtern, the eagle was afterwards repre- 
ſented with two heads. | | 


Eactt, Aquila, in aſtronomy. See AquiLa. 

EAGLE, in architecture, a figure of that bird anciently 
uſed as an attribute of Jupiter, in the capitals and friezes 
of the columns of the temples conſecrated to that god. 


_ EAGLE-STONE, Mites, in natural hiſtory. See the 


article ETITEsõ, | 
Black EAGLE, an order of knighthood, inſtituted by 


the elector of Brandenburgh, in 1701, on his being 


crowned king of Pruſſia. 
The knights of this order wear an orange. coloured 
ribbon, ſuſpending a black eagle. Fe, 
White EAGLE, a like order in Poland, inſtituted in 
1325, 2 Uladiſlaus V. on occaſion of the marriage of 
his ſon Caſimir to the daughter of the great duke of Li- 
thuania. 


The knights of this order wear a chain of gold, ſuſ- 


pending a ſilver eagle, crowned. 


M biie EAGLE is alſo a term uſed by chemiſts for mer- 


curius dulcis. 


EAGLE T, a diminutive of eagle, properly ſignifying 
a young eagle. In heraldry, when there a- e ſeveral eagles 
on the ſame eſcutcheon; they are termed eaglets. 


EALDERMAN, or EALDokMaN, the ſame with 


alderman. See ALDERMAN. | 
EAR, Auris, in — the organ of hearing. 
Anatomifts generally diſtinguiſh the ear into external 


| and internal ; the greateſt part of the external ear conſiſts 


of 
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} of a large cartilage, which is the baſis of all. the other f {tapes and extremity of the long leg of the incus, being 
Fi parts, here are two portions, the one large and ſolid, | articulated with each of theſe. 5 | 
| þ | called pinna, which is the ſuperior part; the other ſmall | The labyrinth is divided into three parts; the anterior; 
ſt and ſoft, called the lobe, which makes the lower part. called cochlea ; the, middle, termed veſtibulum; and 
I | We may likewiie conſider two ſides in the outwaygd Far, che ꝑoſterior; te labyrinth, In particular, compre- 

b | one turned obliquely forward, and irregularly concave z| hends the three femi-ciccular canals : the cochlea is a ſort 


the other turned obliquely backward, and unequally con- | of ſpiral ſhell, with two duds, formed in the anterior 
vex ; the foreſide is divided into four eminences and as | part of the apophyſis petroſa, like the ſhell of a ſnail. The 
many cavities z. the firſt eminence is in the helix, which parts to be diſtinguiſhed in it are the baſis, the apex, the 
is the large folded border, or circumference of the great ſpiral lamina, or half. ſeptum, by which its cavity is di- 
portion of the ear: the ſecapd is the-anthghix, which is vide into two palft canis, the ſpindle round which the 
the large oblogg eminence Mounde hy the helix: the cochlea turns, and, laſtly, the orifice and union. pf the 
thirck is the tragus, whigh-4s, the ſmp?! agterior protu- two guts. The veſtibulum js an irtegularly round ca- 
berance belaw: the anterior extremity of the helix: the vitys leſs than the tympanum, and ſituated more inward, 
fourth is the antitragus, which is the poſterior tubercle | and a little more forward. , The ſemi-circular Canals are 
below the inferior extremity of the anthelix. three 1n number; one vertical and ſuperior; one vertical 
The firſt cavity is the hollow of the helix; the ſecond and poſterior; and one horizontal. ; | 
is the depreffion at the ſuperior extremity of the anthelix, The internal auditory hole is the backſide of the apo- 
1 called foſſa navicularis; the third is the concha, or great 4551 petroſa, in ſome meaſure behind the veſtibulum 
double cavity, that lies under the anthelix, the upper bot- | afid baſis of the cochlea, It is a kind of blind hole, 
tom of which is divided from the lower by a continua- divided into two foſſulæ; one large, the other ſmall. 
tion of the helix, like a tranverſe criſta ; and, laſtly, the | The large one lies loweſt, and ſerves for the portio mollis 
meatus of the external ear at the bottom of the con- | of the auditory nerve: the ſmall one is uppermoſt, and is 
cha. | BR the opening of a {mall duct, through which the portio 
The backſide of the ear has only one conſiderable emi- | dura of the ſame nerve paſſes. To this latter duct Fallo- 
2 : nence, which is à portion of the convex ſide of the con-] plus gave the naqe of aqueduct. e 
. cha, the other portion being hid by the adheſion of the The other parts of the ear are principally the mem- 
ear to the os te mporis. 9 8 MY On brana tympani, the perioſteum of the barrel, the mem- 
The external ear is fixed to the cranium by muſcles, or | brana maſtoidæa interna, the muſcles of the officula, the 
rather ligaments. The ſkin is a continuation of that | parts which complete the formation of the Euſtachian 
which covers the neighbouring parts of the temporal | tube, the arteries, veins, and nerves. | | 
region. The arteries of the external ear come anteriorly | To begin with the Euſtachian tube, otherwiſe called 
from the arteria temporalis, and poſteriorly from the oc- | ductus auris palatinus, and in France generally the aque- 
cipitalis. The veins are branches of the jugularis ex- duct, which is not to be confounded with the aquæductus 
terna. The portio dura of the audttory nerve gives off a | Fallopii: this duct reaches from the cavity of the barrel 
branch which runs up behind the ear, to the backſide of | to the root of the internal ala of the apophyſis ptery- 
which it ſens ſeveral filaments; and the trunk of the | goides ; it is made up of two portions, one entirely bony, 
branch ſends likewiſe filaments to the meatus and foreſide and the other partly bony, partly cartilaginous, and partly 
of the ear. The ſecond vertebral pair ſends alſo a branch | membranous. The Euſtachian tube is furniſhed with 
to the ear, the ramifications of which communicate with three muſcles, according to Valſalva ; the pterygoſtaphyli- 
1 tbhoſe of the other. | nus, the ſphenopterygopalatinus, and the palatoſalpinge- 
The internal ear conſiſts chiefly of ſeveral bony pieces, | us, fince called by ſome, muſculus tubæ novus Valſalvæ; 
which may be divided into four general parts ; the exter- its uſe is to dilate and keep open this channel, as Valſalva 
nal meatus auditorius; the tympanum, or barrel of the firſt has moſt ingeniouſly obſerved. | ; 
ear; the labyrinth; and the internal meatus auditorius | The membrana tympani is a thin, tranſparent, Aattifls 
or it may be divided into immoveable or containing parts, pellicle, whoſe edge is round, and ſtrongly fixed in the 
which take in all the four already mentioned; and move- | orbicular tube. The periofteum of the tympanum pro- 
able or contained parts, which are four little bones lodg- | duces that of the ſmall bones; it is likewiſe continued 
ed in the tympanum, called incus, malleus, ſtapes, ang | over the two feneſtræ, and enters the Euſtachian tube. 
| | os orbiculare, or lenticulare, The cellulæ maſtoidææ are very irregular cavities in the 
The external auditory paſſage is about half an inch in | ſubſtance of the maſtoid apophyſis, which communicate 
length, running obliquely from behind forward: its ca- with each other, and have a common opening towards 
vity is almoſt oval, wider at the entry than at the middle, the inſide, and a little above the poſterior edge of the or- 
after which it widens again by degrees : it terminates in- | bicular groove, 7 | eB | 
| |  wardly by an even circular edge, the upper part being out- The ligaments of the officula come next in order: 
1 ward, and the lower part inward. The concave fide of the incus is tied by a ſtrong ſhort ligament fixed in 
RY LO this edge is grooved quite round, | the point of the ſhort branch to the edge of the maftoid 
The tympanum is an irregularly hemiſpherical cavity, | opening. Between the incus and malleus we find 
the bottom of it being turned inward, and the mouth | a ſmall ſhort cartilage. The malleus is connected 
joined to the circular groove. It has three remarkable | through the whole length of its handle, to the inſide of 
| eminences; the firſt is a large tuberoſity lying in the very | the membrana tympani. The malleus has three muſcles; 
bottom of the barrel; a ſmall irregular pyramid ſituated | one external, attributed to Caſſerius, and mentioned b 
about the tuberoſity, the apex of which is perforated, and | Fabricius ab Aquapendente, is a thin faſciculus of fleſhy 
on one fide of the baſis two ſmall bony filaments are often | fibres, lying along the upper-part of the meatus audito- - 
ſound parallel. In the third eminence is a cavity ſhaped.| rius, between the perioſteum and other integuments. 
like the mouth of a ſpoon, fituated a little towards the The ſecond muſcle of the malleus is the anterior, called 
anterior part of the bottom of the barrel; and at a very | by Du Verney the external ; it is fleſhy, long, and thin. 
{mall diſtance from its point is a little bony ridge. The | It adheres very cloſely throughout to the Euſtachian tube; 
principal cavities in the tympanum are the opening of | it is partly accompanied by a nerve which forms what is 
the maſtoid cells, the opening of the Euſtachian tube, the | called the chorda tympani. | "5 
bony ha'f-canal, the feneſtra ovalis and rotunda, and the | The third muſcle of the malleus is internal; it is very 
ſmall hole in the pyramid. a | | fleſhy and diſtinct, lying partly on the cartilaginous, and 
be incus or anvil may be divided into body and | partly on the bony portion of the Euſtachian tube, and 
branches; the body is a large ſubſtance turned forward; fixed by one extremity in the apophyſis petroſa; after- 
| the branches are two; one long turned downward, the | wards it runs along the cavity of the bony half-canal of 
| other ſhort turned backward. The malleus is a long bone | the tympanum, where it is inveſted by a portion of the 
| | with a large head, a ſmall neck, and two - apy fo one | membranous or ligamentary vagina. he muſcle of the 
in the neck, the other in the handle. The ſtapes is a | ſtapes is ſhort and thick, and lies concealed within the 
ſmall bone, ſo denominated from its reſemblance to a | ſmall bony pyramid at the bottom of the tympanum. The 
ſtirrup; it is divided into the head, legs, and bafis. The] three parts of the labyrinth are lined by a ſine perioſte- 
orbicular or lenticular bone lies between the head of the | um, which is continued over all the ſides of their cavities, 
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and ſhuts the two feneſtræ of their tympanum. Through | 
the whale extent of the perioſteum of the internal ear, 
eſpecially the officula, ſemi-circular canals, and half- 
canals of the cochlea, we diſcover a vaſt number of blood 
\ veſſels. The arteries come partly from the internal ca- 
rotid, and partly from the arteria baſilaris, the ſmall ca- 
pillary ramifications of which may be obſerved to accom- 
pany the auditory nerve through the internal foramen 
auditorium. * 1 | ne e e 

In order to render the foregoing deſcription of this or- 
an the eaſier to be conceived, we have added a per- 
Pedive view of its ſeveral parts 'in plate LVI. where 
g. 1. repreſents a general plan of the organ ſomewhat 
bigger than nature, from Le Cat. A, the external ear. 
B, the thin or ſquamous part of the temporal bone. 
C, C, C, &c. the os petroſum. D, ſemi-Junar canals. 
E, the maſtoid, or mamillary finus. F, the paſlage from 
the external to the internal ear. G, the ſmall bones, as 
the malleus, incus, and ſtapes. H, the 1 4 an 15 
the extremity of the maſtoid proceſs. K, the ſtyloid 
proceſs. L, the Euſtachian tube. M, the cochlea. 
N, the canal of the hard portion of the auditory 
nerve. 1 

Fig. 2. The labyrinth, &c. ſeveral times bigger than 
nature, from Du Verney. A, A, the cochlea. B, the 
cochlea opening into the veſtibulum. C, the cochlea 
opening into the tympanum. D, the veſtibulum. 
E, E, E, the poſterior three ſemilunar canals. F, the 
middle canal. G, the anterior canal. e, e, openings 
where the ſoft portion of the auditory nerve enters the 
veſtibulum. . | 

Fig. 3. The cochlea, from Le Cat, almoſt as large 
again as the life. A, the ſpiral canal of the cochlea, 
leading to the tympanum. B, a ſpiral canal, leading to 
the veſtibulum. ts | f 
Fig. 4. The ſmall bones of the ear, articulated with 
one another in their proper ſituation with the membrane 
of the tympanum. ” 88 
Fig. 5. The malleus. A, its head. B, its neck. 

C, its handle. | EY | FY 
Fig. 6. The os orbiculare, 
Fig. 7. The inferior part of the ſtapes. 

Fig. 8. The ſuperior back part of the ſtapes. 

Fig. g. The inner face of the incus. 2g 

Fig. 10. A ſection of the cochlea, comprehending the 


foramen of the auditory nerve. A, the double bottom 
of the internal auditory foramen, © = 


Fig. 11. A ſection of the cochlea with the blood veſſels, 
the membraneous part of the ſpiral lamina being, de- 
ſtroyed, except at the top; from Caſſebohm. A, the 
ſpiral winding of the cochlea, leading to the veſtibulum, 
B, the ſpiral canal, leading to the tympanum. © _ 

As to the uſes of the different parts of the ear, Du 
Vetney tells us, that we may juſtly conſider the external 
ear as a kind of natural horn, the clean and ſmooth ca- 
vity of which ſerves to colle& ſounds, and conſequently 
render their impreſſion on the other organs of hearing 
ſtronger, Some are of opinion that the direct lines of 
ſound, whilft inſinuating themſelves into the ſinuſes of 
the ear, are there ſeveral times reflected, before they 
reach the concha ; and that theſe ſinuſes and repeated re- 
flections ſerve to augment the impreſſion. The motion 
of the muſcles of the external ear is a matter attended 
with a good deal of obſcurity ; but yet it ſeems probable 
that the concha muſt, by their action, be either contracted 
or dilated, according to the impetus or faintneſs of the 
tremulous motions of the air. The meatus of the ear, 
by redoubling the reflexions, renders the vibrations more 
briſk ; and the obliquity of its ſtructure not only guards 
the membrana tympani againſt the injuries of the air, but 
is alſo the reaſon why the ſurface of the meatus itſelf is 
larger than-it would otherwiſe be. That ſpecies of wax, 
In the cartilaginous part of the meatus, retains any extra- 
neous ſubſtances, or inſects, which might poſſibly convey 
themſelves into the ear, and injure the membrana tym- 
pani: but nevertheleſs it is often productive of great in- 
conveniences ; for, unleſs the ear were frequently 
cleanſed, this viſcid ſubſtance would be accumulated in 
too large a quantity, and at laſt hinder the tremulous 
motions of the air from reaching the membrana tympani ; 
from which deafneſs very often happens, | bs 
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The cartilaginous meatus, which is winding and va- 
riouſly interrupted, forms a certain ridge, like a tongue, 
before the concha. This ridge propels: the reflexions 
more directly to the more remote and internal parts of 
the meatus. The nervous branches diſtributed upon the 
cartilaginous meatus render that part of ſo exquiſite a 
ſenſation, that we inſtantly feel the moſt minute extrane- 
ous body infinuating itſelf into the cavity of the ear. 


The membrana tympani receives the various tremulous 


motions of the air, and; when not diſordered, faithfully 
conveys them to the other parts of the internal ear; but 
it performs theſe functions in conſequence of its being 
dry, thin, and diaphanous. The agitations of the mem- 
brana tympani are communicated to the malleus ; the 
malleus conveys them to the incus, and the-incus to the 
ſtapes; whoſe agitation at Taft puts the os petroſum and 


labyrinth into a commotion. The muſculus ſtapedis, by 


drawing the baſis of the ſtapes a little outwards, renders 
the pellicle, with which the ſuperior part of this baſis is 
covered, tenſe ; and according as it renders it more or leſs 
ſo, it gives it a proportionably greater or leſs diſpoſition 


for receiving the tremulous motions of the membrana 


tympani. On the ſides of the tympanum are two mea- 
tuſes; it is not improbable that the air contained in the 
tympanum retires into theſe, when the membrana tym- 
pani is drawn inwards ; and' that it again returns into the 
tympanum, when this membrane 1s relaxed, The con- 
veyance from the palate to the car ſupplies a tund of air 
neceffary for renewing that in tlie tympanum. The fe- 
neſtra ovalis being entirely blocked up by the baſis of the 
ſtapes, after it has received the tremulous motions of the 


other two bones, and of the air in the tympanum, it can 


eaſily communicate them to the veſtibulum, and the air 
in it, and thence to the cochlea and the three ferni-cir- 
cular ducts. 5 . 
The feneſtra rotunda receives the tremulous motions 
of the air in the tympanum, and conveys them to that in 
the inferior part of the cochlea, in which the air being 


ſtrongly compreſſed, for want of an exit, is excellcntly 


calculated for putting the lamina ſpiralis into commo=- 
tions; and thus the tremulous motions of the air are 
conveyed to the immediate organ of hearing itſelf; which 
is comprehended under the general name labyrinth, 
which conſiſts of two principal parts, the cochlea and 
the veſtibulum, together with their three ſemi-circular 
ducts. FH ae ” | 


The fpiral lamina, which is a principal part of the 


cochlea, 1s not only calculated for receiving the vibratory 
motions of the air, but its ſtructure ought to be looked 
upon as a convincing proof, that it is qualified for accom- 
modating itſelf to all their different modifications; for 
ſince it is broader at the beginning of its firſt circumvo- 
lution, than at the extremity of its Jaſt, its broader parts 
are adapted to languid vibrations, which are productive of 
grave tones; and vice verſa, that, when its narrow parts 
are ſtruck, their vibrations are lively, and conſequent! 
produce acute ſounds : ſuch is the ſtructure of the veſti- 
bulum and femi-circular ducts that the impreſſion of 
ſounds is heightened in their winding meanders, and con- 
ſequently better qualified for putting the nerves, diſperſed 
in theſe places, into a commotion, Each of theſe ducts 
reſembles two trumpets, whole narrow extremities are 
joined together; and the ſame thing holds good as to 
theſe ducts, as has been ſaid of the ſpiral lamina. 
The connection between hearing and ſpeech is uſually 
accounted for by the communication of the ſoft portion 
of the auditory nerve, with thoſe branches of the fifth pair 
of nerves, Which are diſtributed to the parts deſtined for 
the formation of the voice: for this reaſon it is ſaid that 
men and birds can mutually incite each other to fing ; 
and that thoſe who are deaf, from their birth, mult of 
courſe be likewiſe dumb. Anatomiſts are alſo of opinion, 
that the communication of the ſecond vertebral pair with 
the external ear, is the reaſon why, upon hearing the leaſt 
noiſe, we turn our heads to the quarter whence it comes; 
and why the whole of the body is diſpoſed to various mo- 
tions, according as the cauſes of the noiſe are imagined 
to be hurtful or beneficial to itſelf; and fince theſe nerves 
communicate with thoſe of the lungs and heart, we be- 
come ſenſible of proportionable alterations in our pulſe 
and reſpiration, according to 0 diverſity of noiſes. But 
| all 
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all are not agreed, with regard to the effects of theſe dif- 
ferent communications. 

Eak, among gardeners, a name given to the leaves 
that firſt appear from the ſeed, which differ conſiderably 
from other leaves. ; 18 5 
Ex. WIG, Forficula, in zoology. See the article Fox- 
FICULA. . | Ep 

EARL, a Britiſh title of nobility, next below a mar- 
quis, and above a viſcount. Earls were anciently called 
comites, becauſe they were wont comitari regem, to wait 
upon the king for counſel and advice. 

EARL Marſhal of England, is a great officer who had 
anciently ſeveral courts under his juriſdiction, as the 
court of chivalry, and the court of honour. Under him 
is alſo the herald's office or college of arms. He hath 


may fit in judgment againſt thoſe who offend within the 
verge of the king's court. This office is of great anti- 
quity in England, and anciently of greater power than 
now ; and has been for ſeveral ages hereditary in the moſt 
noble family of Howard. Oe | 

EARNEST, Antiæ, money advanced to bind the par- 
ties to the performance of a verbal bargain. By the 
civil law, he who recedes from his bargain loſes his earn- 
eſt; and if the perſon who received the earneſt give back, 
he is to return the earneſt double, But with us, the per- 
ſon who gave it is, in ſtrictneſs, obliged to abide by his 
bargain ; and in caſe he decline it, is not diſcharged upon 
forfeiting his earneſt, but may be ſued for the whole 
money ſtipulated. | 

EARTH, in geography, this terraqueous globe where- 
on we live, confiſling of land and water. 

That the earth is nearly ſpherical may be ſhewn by the 
following obſervations. 1. When we are at ſea on board 
a ſhip, we may be out of ſight of land, when the land is 
near enough to be viſible, if it were not hid from our eye 
by the convexity of the water; thus let ABCD (plate 
LVI. fe. 12.) repreſent part of the globe of the earth; 
let M be the top of a mountain; this cannot be ſeen by 
a perſon on board a ſhip at B, becauſe a line drawn from 
M to his eyeat E is intercepted by the convexity of the 
water: but let the ſhip come to C, and then the moun- 
fain will be viſible, becauſe a line may be drawn from M 
to his eye at F. 2. The higher the eye is, the farther 
will the view be extended : it is very common for ſailors 
from the top of the maſt of a ſhip to diſcover land or ſhips 
at a greater diſtance than they can do when they ſtand 
upon deck: thus (fig.13.) the top of the tower D may 
de ſeen from B, the top of the maſt, when it cannot be 
feen from A, by reaſon of its being hid by the convexity 
of the water. 3. When we ſtand upon the ſhore, the 
higheſt part of a ſhip is viſible at the greateſt diſtance : if 
a ſhip is going from us out to ſea, we ſhall continue to ſee 
the maſt, after the hull or body of the ſhip diſappears, and 
the top of the maſt will continue to be ſeen longeſt; if a 
ſhip be coming towards us, the top of the maſt comes 
firſt into view, and we ſee more and more of it, till at 
laſt the hull appears: thus let the eye be at C, when a 
ſhip is as far off as at F, only the top of the maſt is viſi- 
ble, the Hull is hid behind the water; when the ſhip is 
nearer, as at E, the hull may alſo then be ſeen. If the 
ſurface of the ſea were a flat, (fig.14.) a line might be 
drawn from any object ſituated upon it, as the ſhip D, to 
the eye, whether placed high or low, at A or B: 1n this 
caſe, any object upon the earth or ſea would be viſible at 
any diſtance which was not ſo great as to make the ap- 
pearance of it too faint, or the angle under which it ap- 
pears too ſmall, to be ſeen by us: an object would be 
viſible at the ſame diſtance, whether the eye were high or 
low: not the higheſt but the largeſt objects would be vi- 
ſible to the greateſt diſtance, ſo that we ſhould be able to 
ſee the hull of a ſhip further off than the maſt; all which 
is contrary to experience. 4. The convexity of the wa- 

ter may be ſeen upon any till water, as upon a river 
which is extended in a ſtraight line, a mile or two in 
length; a little boat upon the water may be ſeen, at a 
mile diſtance, by a man whoſe eye is any height above 
the water: but if he ſtoops down and Jays his eye near 
the water, he will find the ſurface thereof riſing up in 
ſuch a manner as to cover the boat, and intercept his 


the globe 


of the ſhores, the land running out in many places into 


have done the like; the courſe they have ſome of them 


earth as it were into large iſlands ; and that the ſurface 
ſome pre-eminence in the court of Marſhalſea, where he | 


running a thouſand miles, and have their ſhores pretty 


three or four miles higher than the ſurface of the ſea : 
theſe experiments prove the earth and ſea to have a con- 


heaven, both at land and ſea, are the ſame as they would 


; not in an exact circle, for this the winding 


the! ſea, would not admit of; but going in and out, as 
the ſhores happen to lie, they have held on the ſame 
courſe, and come home on a different fide from that they 
firſt ſet out from: thus, Ferdinand Magellan, ſetting out 
on the weſt- ſide of Spain, continued ſailing weſtward till 
he returned home on the eaſt-ſide of Spain; our Sir 
Francis Drake, Capt. Dampier, Lord Anſon, and others, 


run is marked upon ſeveral maps and globes: theſe proofs 
are ſufficient to evince the roundneſs of the water. That 
the earth is alſo round is evident, if we conſider that the 
ocean is diffuſed all over the globe, ſo as to divide the 


of the earth is not very much higher than the ſea, is evi- 
dent from the courſe of rivers, which at a moderate eſti- 
mate are computed to have not above one mile fall int 


much of the fame height; as alſo from the height of 
mountains, which are none of them found to be aboye 


vex ſurface every-where. 6. All. the appearances of the 


be if the earth were a globe, which proves it to be of that 
ſhape; and laſtly in eclipſes of the moon, which are 
cauſed by the ſhadow of the earth falling upon the moon, 
as will appear under the aricle EcIIrsE. This ſhadow 
is always circular, whatever ſituation the earth is in at 
that time : now a body can be no other than a globe, 
which in all fituations caſts a circular ſhadow : it is true 
the ſurface of the earth is not an exact geometrical globe, 
becauſe it ſinks into vallies in ſome places, and riſes into 
mountains in others; but theſe inequalities upon its ſur- 
face are as inconſiderable, when compared with the mag- 
nitude of the earth, as the little aſperities upon the rind 
of an orange are to the bulk of the orange; and accord- 
ingly we find that mountains and vallies upon the ſurface 
of the earth cauſe no irregularities in its ſhadow, in a 
lunar eclipſe, but the circumference thereof is even and 
regular, as if it were caſt by a body exactly globular: the 
diameter of the earth is about 8000 Engliſh miles; the 
higheſt mountain is not four miles higher than the ſurface 
of the ſea, which is about a 2000th part of the carth's 
diameter: thus it appears that the higheſt mountain 
bears no greater proportion to the bulk of the earth than 
a grain of duſt does to a common globe. 

But, though the earth be ſpherical, yet it is not a true 
ſphere, but an oblate ſpheroid, flatted towards the poles; 
that is, the axis of the earth is not ſo long as the diameter 
of the equator. This was diſcovered by the following 
accident: | 
In 1672, M. Richer, going to Cayenne, in order to 
make aſtronomical obſervations, found, that his pendu- 
lum clock, which at Paris had been regulated to the mean 
motion of the ſun, when carried to this iſland, which is 
about five degrees diſtant from the equator, loſt every day 
two minutes and twenty-eight ſeconds. At his return he 
reported this experiment, and, as it ſeemed to be of ſome 
importance, it immediately engaged the attention of the 
greateſt mathematicans. * 2 55 

But they preſently preceived that the ſlowneſs of the 
pendulum muſt proceed from adiminution of the preſſure 
of gravity; and, conſequently, that the preſſure of gra- 
vity was leſs at Cayenne than at Paris: for, when a pen- 
dulum of a clock departs in its motion from the perpendi- 
cular, the force which cauſes it to return is gravity; 
whence it follows, that the greater the degree of gravity. 
is, the quicker its motion will be, and vice verſa: and, as 
the motion of the pendulum was ſlower at Cayenne than 
at Paris, the preſſure of gravity muſt be leſs. , Indeed, in 
warm climates all rods of metal will lengthen, whence 
the rod of the pendulum muſt be ſomewhat longer at- 
Cayenne than at Paris; and, conſequently, its oſcilla- 
tions ſlower, But as we know in what proportion heat 
will lengthen pendulums, and, conſequently, how much: 
it retards their motion, we are ſatisfied that the heats of 
Cayenne are not ſufficient. to ſolve this phænomenon; 
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view of it. 5. Several navigators have failed quite round 
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but it muſt, in general, flow from a diminution in the 


pteſſure of gravity. 
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dertook to determine its figure by the laws of hydro- 
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But from whence could proceed the cauſe of this dimi- 


| hution of gravity ? Undoubtedly from this: every body, 
-or particle of matter, that deſcribes a circle round a cen- 
ter, makes a continual. effort to recede from that center. 
It is this force that ſtrains a fling with a ſtone in it, 


while you whirl it round; and were its force ſtrong 


enough, would even break the ling ; this effort is called 
the centrifugal force; to this all revolving bodies are ſub- 
ject, and if they perform their revolution in the ſame 


time, it is proportional to the greatneſs of the circle they 
deſcribe. 


Now, ſince the earth revolves round its own axis in 
twenty-four hours, all the bodies or particles of matter 
which compoſe it will deſcribe circlesz and conſequently 


'each will, more or leſs, partake of this centrifugal force; 


in proportion to the circle it deſcribes. And, becauſe 
the particles under the equator deſcribe the greateſt cir- 
cle, therefore they will have the greateſt degree of cen- 
trifugal force; and the nearer the poles a particle is ſi- 
tuated, the leſs will be its degree of centrifugal force; 
becauſe the. circle it deſcribes will be ſmaller; The 
whole effect of this force tends to make bodies recede 
from the center of the circles they deſcribe, and a part of 
it is oppoſite to that of gravity, whoſe force every-where 
impels bodies towards the center of the earth. This part 
of the centrifugal force continually increaſes the nearer 


you approach to the equator, becauſe under the circle, not 


only the centrifugal force is directly contrary to that of 

ravity, but alſo the circles deſcribed by the revolving 
3 are there the greateſt. The great Sir Iſaac New- 
ton and M. Huygins carried their calculations ſo far as to 
compare the quantity of the centrifugal force with gra- 
vity, and found that under the equator it was = +5; part 
of gravity ; that is, a body under the equator loſt the 
289th part of its weight: then, conſidering that the wa- 
ters of the ſea are in æquilibrio all over the earth, and 
ſuppoſing the earth to be formed of a homogeneous and 
fluid matter, or that had originally been ſo, they. un- 


ſtratics. | 


T hat this fluid matter might be at reſt, and the waters 
continue equal on each fide, the weight of a column of 
water, continued from the center to the equator, mult of 
conſequence be equal to that of a column of water con- 
tinued from the center to the pole; for otherwiſe they 
would not continue in æquilibrio; but, as the matter 
which formed the column continued from the center to 
the equator, was rendered lighter by the centrifugal force 
than that which compoſed the column which was con- 
tinued from the center of the pole ; it follows that the 
column at the equator muſt be longer than at the poles, 

and conſequently the earth is flattened at the poles. 

This theory was greatly confirmed by the figure of the 
planet Jupiter; for as this planet is much greater than 
the earth, his diameter being 81155 miles; whereas the 
earth's is only 7964 miles; and as the revolution of this 
planet about its own axis is performed in 9 hours, 56min. 
it follows, that the equatorial parts of his ſurface muſt 
have a prodigious velocity, which muſt conſequently cauſe 
him to be a ſpheroidical figure. Accordingly the inge 
nious Mr, Pound diſcovered that the axis of the equator 
was to that of the poles, as 12 to 13. 8 

Here the queſtion might have reſted, and had probably 
never been accurately ſolved, had it not been for the op- 
poſition it met with from M. Caſſini, though he after- 
wards ingeniouſly owned his miſtake, This gentleman, 
having meaſured the meridian of France from Dunkirk 
to Colliours, in Rouſſillon, declared, contrary to the opi- 
nion of all, the mathematicians; that the earth, inſtead of 
being flattened, was lengthened towards the poles z that 
is, inſtead of being an oblate, it was a prolate ſpheroid, 
higher at the poles by about 95 miles. Sir Iſaac Newton 
remonſtrated, that, if this was the figure of the earth, 
bodies muſt be lighter, and a pendulum longer at the 
equator than in France, about half an inch ; and that 
the diameter of the earth's ſhadow from ſouth to north 
muſt exceed its diameter from eaſt to weſt by 2 min, 46 
ſec. a twelfth part of the moon's diameter ; all which was 
manifeſtly contrary to fa& and obſervation: but even this 
from ſo great a man could not intirely remove all the 


5 5 
by the obſervations and experiments of ſo diligent an artiſt 
as M. Caſſini. 5 

At length the king of France, at an expence becomi ng 
a monarch who delighted in cultivating the ſciences, ſent 
two companies of mathematicians, the one to the equa- 
tor, and the other to the arctic circle, in order to decide 
NOT, and accurately determine the true figure of the 
eartn, 


Problem. Let APE pA (fe.15.) be a meridian of the 


places on that meridian, as S and T at a given diſtance; 
but not very far from each other, to be truly determined ; 
and the ſame thing to be done at two other places, 5, t, a 
conſiderable diſtance from the former, either on the ſame 
of any other meridian : it is required from thence to find 
the ratio of the earth's equatorial and polar diameters, 


and the length of each of them, allowing the form of the 
earth to be ſpheroidical, 


and 57; RG, rg, ordinates to the axis AE; and RO, 
r 0, the radius of curvature at Rand r; then it is plain 
the angles AnR, Amr, e e will be 
given; as alſo the little angles SOT, /ot, equal to the 
difference of latitudes at 8 I and 5t, exceeding near, be- 
cauſe the curvature in the elliptical arch 8 T, by reaſoti 
of the ſmallneſs of the arch, can no where ſenſibly differ 
from the mean curvature at R; and the ſame may be ſaid 
in reſpect of the arch 31. Therefore, putting AC g, 
PCA GG =v,ST =D; angle TOS=E, ſine of 
A nR =$; ny I, and p = 3, 14159, &c. we have 
E; 10 D: —— the length of a ſemi- circle, whoſe 
radius is equal to RO; 4 =2, 8 = RO, which 
from hence is given. But it is proved by the writers 
on fluxions, that this radius RO is alſo equal to 
— 
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put S d, angle tos = e, ſine of the angle Amr =s, and 
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earth, Pp its axis and the height of the pole, in any two 
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3 but when this 18 ſo, it is evi- 


dent, in caſe E =e, that D a7, muſt alſo be very 
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ſmall ; therefore, putting g g n, or - = I + my We | 


ſhall have D3—dT = — very nearly, and therefore (by 
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and b—c= === very nearly. 2 10 
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By obſervations made under the artic circle, by Meſs”. 
de Maupertuis, Clairaut, Camus, Le Monier, the Abbe 


Outhier, and M. Celſius of Upfal; the length of a degree 


in whoſe middle the pole was elevated 66% 31” was found | 


to be 57437 toiſes (a toiſe is = 6,408 Engliſh feet): 
but by thoſe of Mr. Picard, as corrected by the ſaid gen- 


tlemen, the length of one near Paris, where the mean la- 


titude was 48 507 appears to be only 56925 toiſes, 


differing from the former by 512 toiſes. Now, to deter 

mine the earth's true dimenſions by the foregoing theurems 
applied to theſe obſervations, let S g Nat. finc of 66% 310 
S that of 48? 50 Dg= 57437, d 50925, and ESD =I; 


D — c 2 
then 13261. —=m=,009 + (=1— Nee 
= 9892, þ = 3272300, c = 3236500, and bc 3580⁰ 
toiſes ; wherefore it appears, that the length of the carth's 
axis, from pole to pole, is 647 3000 toiſes, or 7863, 2 Eng- 


liſh miles; and that the difference between it and the 


equatorial diameter is about gz part of the former, or 
86,8 miles. toy | | | | 

EARTH, in gardening and huſbandry, if good ſhould 
be of a blackiſh colour, gravelly, fat, pliant, or eaſy to 
be digged ; it ſhould be neither cold nor light, it ought 
to have no ill ſmell or taſte, and it ſhould be of the ſame 
quality three or four feet deep for trees, which if they 
have not that depth, will languiſh and decay after they 
have been planted fix years. Fruit trees will thrive in a 
leſs depth, and they generally produce the moſt generous 
fruits, when their roots ſpread near the ſurface of the 
earth. | 

Huſbandmen call that new earth which lying three or 
more feet deep, never ſerved to the nouriſnment of any 
plant ; or earth that has been a long time built upon, 
though it had formerly bore ; earth likewife of a ſandy 
loamy nature, where cattle have been a long time fed, 
may be accounted ſuch, and be of excellent uſe for moſt 
forts of plants, eſpecially if it has been thrown up in 
heaps to grow richer. © 

EARTH, in chemiſtry, the fourth of the chemical ele- 
ments, or principles, into which bodies are reſolvable by 
fire. | . 

Magnetiſin of the EARTH. Dr. Knight thinks the 


earth may be conſidered as a great load- ſtone, whoſe mag- | 


netical parts are diſpoſed in a very irregular manner, and 
that the ſouth- pole of the earth is analogous to the north- 
pole in magnets; that is, the pole by which the magne- 
tical ftream enters. He obferves, that the earth might 


become magnetical by the iron-ores it contains; and not- 


withitanding it might have remained unmagnetical, un- 
leſs ſome cauſe had exiſted capable of making that excel- 
lent matter, producing magnetiſm, move in a ſtream thro' 
the earth; yet he thinks that ſuch a cauſe does really 
exiſt, For if the earth revolves round the ſun in an el- 
lipfis, and the ſouth- pole of the earth is directed towards 
the ſun at the time of its deſcent, a ſtream of repellent 
matter will thereby be made to enter at the ſouth- pole, 
and come out at the north. And he ſuggeſts, that the 
earth's being in its perihelion in the winter, may be one 
reaſon why magnetiſm is ſtronger in this ſeaſon than in 


ſummer. Hence alſo the doctor imagines it probable, 


that the earth's magnetiſm has been improving ſince the 
creation, and that this may be one reaſon why the uſe of 
the compaſs was not diſcovered fooner. See the article 
MAGNET. | | 

Theory of the EARTH. The earth in its natural and 
original ſtate Des Cartes, Burnet, Woodward, and 
W hiſton, ſuppoſe to have been perfectly round, ſmooth, 
equable ; and they account for its preſent rude and irre- 
gular form principally from the great deluge. See the ar- 


tucle DELUGE, 


1 


— 


y 


Mr. de Buffon, arguing from the ſpheroidical figure of 


the earth, and the laws of hydroſtatics, ſuppoſes that the 
earth, as well as the other planets, are parts truck off 


from the body of the ſun by the colliſion of comets, and 


conſequently, when the earth aſſumed its form, it was in 
a ſtate of liquefaction by fire. Of this, ſays he, we ſha!l 
be the more eafily convinced, when we conſider the na- 


ture of the matter contained in the body of the earth, the 
greateſt part of which, as ſand and clays, are vitrified, or 
vitrifiable ſubſtances; and, on the other hand, when we 


reflect upon the impoſſibility of the earth's being ever in 
a ſtate of fluidity produced by water, fince there is infi- 
nitely more land than water; and beſides, water has not 


of which the earth is compoſed. How far the inequali- 
ties in the face of the earth, the beds of rivers, lakes, &c. 


and the various ſtrata in its internal parts, ſerve to confirm 


this hypotheſis, may be ſeen in Hiſtoire Naturelle, &c. 
tom. i. by M. de Buffon, and in th@articles MounTain, 
RIVER, STRATA, &. | | 
EARTH-BANKs, in hufbandry, &c. are a very com- 
mon fence about London, and in ſeveral other parts of 
England. Where ſtones are not to be had cheap, theſe 


are to be preferred to all other fences, both for ſoundneſs 
and laſting. | | 


turf in a graily place, a ſpit deep, or nearly the breadth of 
the fpade, and about four or five inches thick; lay theſe 
turts, with the grats outward, even by a line on one fide, 
and on the back-fide of theſe Jay another row of turf, 
having a !oot {pace of ſolid ground on the outſide to pre- 
vent the bank from ſlipping in, if it ſhould be any ways 
faulty. On the outſide of this make a ditch, or elſe let 
the ſides be lowered both ways with a ſlope two feet deep. 
and there will be no paſture loſt by the fence, becauſe it 
will bear graſs on both ſides. 

The earth that is dug out of the ditches, or ſrom the 
ſlope, muſt be thrown in between the two rows of turf, 
till the middle is made level with the reſt : then lay on 
two more rows of turf in the ſame manner; and with 
more of the earth fill up and make level as before, Let 
this method be continued till the bank is raiſed four feet 
high, or more, if neceſſary, only obſerving, that the higher 
it is to be carried, the wider the foundation muſt be made. 
As the bank is carried up, the ſides muſt not be raiſed 
perpendicular, but floping, inward both ways, fo that at 
the top it may be about two feet and a half wide. This 
fort of fence, when made with leſs care, and faced with 


clay, is left naked, and ſerves. very well in ſome places; 
but, when it is thus managed with the turf, the joinings 


of the ſeveral pieces are hid in a little time, by the growth 
of the graſſy part of the turf on each fide, and it makes 


a beautiful fence, of as green and pleaſant a colour as the 


reſt of the field. | 4% 

The great improvement upon this plan is the planting 
quickſets, or young white-thorn plants, in the middle of 
the top of the bank. The earth on each ſide of theſe 
may be raiſed up with a ſort of wall, and the rain that 


falls all preſerved for the plants. This plenty of water, 


and depth of fine earth, makes the young plants grow 
quicker and more vigorouſly than any other way; and 
the moſt beautiful of all hedges is propagated this way. 
When this ſort of hedge is young, there mult be placed 
on each lice of it a fhort dry fence, of about a foot high, 
to keep the ſheep from cropping theſe young plants, but 
this may be taken away after a little time. X 
There is one caution neceſſary in regard to the making 
theſe banks, which is, that they muſt never be made in a 
very dry ſeaſon, becauſe, if much rain ſhould follow, the 
earth of the bank would ſwell aud burſt out, or ſpoil the 
ſhape of the bank; but, if this ſhould happen, it is eaſily 
repaired. This beautiful fence may be made at a ſmaller 
price than thoſe unaccuſtomed to theſe things may im- 
agine, In good digging ground, where men work at 
about fourteen pence per day, it may be made and planted 
with quick for two ſhillings a pole. It may be made 
proper for the keeping in of deer, only by the ſmall ad- 
dition of planting, at every eight or ten feet diſtance, a 
poſt a little ſlanting, with a mortiſe in it; let this ſtand 
about two feet above the bank, and into the mortiſes, all 


| along, put a rail made of a bough of . tree; no yer 
| wi 
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the power of diſſolving fand, ſtones, and other ſubſtances, 


The beſt manner of making them is this: dig up ſome 


3 
1 
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will ever go over this, nor can they creep under it, 48 f 


often do, when a pale tumbles down. The quick, 
2 top of chis bank, may be kept clipped, and will grow 
very thick, and afford the beſt ſhelter for cattle of any 
fence in uſe with us. wit eh . 
EARTHING, in agriculture and gardening, ſigniſies 
the covering of ſhrubs and plants; as vines, celery, &c. 
with earth. | | OIL. + 
iR ARTHQUAKE, in natural hiſtory, a violent agita- 
tion, or trembling of ſome conſiderable, part of the 
earth, generally attended with a terrible noiſe like thun- 
der, and ſometimes with an eruption of fire, water, 

inds, &c. Wen] Ko ot 

""Earchquakes are allowed to be the greateſt and moſt 
terrible phœnomena of nature, there being no ſecurity 
againft their effects, when they come with the laſt degree 
of violence. | 8 0 
There are two forts of earthquakes ; the one cauſed by 
the action of ſubterraneous fires and the exploſion of the 
volcanos, which are not felt but at ſmall diſtances, and at 
the times that the volcanos are agitated, or before they begin 
to open: and the other from air, When the materials that 
form ſubterraneous fires come to be fermented, heated, and 
inflamed, the fire makes efforts on all fides ; and if it does not 
naturallyfind an outlet, it raiſes the earth, and makes a paſſage 
for itſelf by throwing it off, by which means a volcano is 
produced, the effects of which are repeated, and they laſt 
in proportion to the quantity of inflammable matter it 
contains: if this matter be inconſiderable, there may hap- 
pen a raiſing of the ground, a commotion, and an earth- 
quake, without any volcano being formed by that means: 
the air, produced and rarefied by the ſubterraneous fire, 
may likewife find ſmall outlets by which it may efcape ; 
and in this caſe there will only happen an earthquake 
without any eruption or volcano. But when there is a 


large quantity of inflimmable matter, and when it is lock- 
ed up and confined by folid and compact ſubſtances, there 


-happens a commotion and a volcano too : but all theſe 
commotions cauſe no more than the firſt ſort of earth- 
quakes, and can only ſhake a ſmall ſpace of ground. A 
very violent eruption, for inſtance, of Mount /Etna, will 
cauſe an earthquake over the whole iſland of Sicily; but 
it will never extend to three or four hundred leagues 
diſtance. When fome new vents of fire have been formed 
in Mount Veſuvius, there are felt at the ſame time earth- 
quakes at Naples, and in the neighbourhood of the vol- 
cano; but theſe concuſſions have never ſhaken the Alps, 
nor been communicated to France, or other countries re- 
mote from Veſuvius: in this manner earthquakes, pro- 
duced by means of volcanos, ate confined to a narrow 
ſpace ; which is properly the effect of the re- action of 
the fire, and they ſhake the earth, juſt as the exploſion of 
a powder magazine cauſes a ſenſible concuſſion at ſeveral 
leagues diſtance, 
But there is another ſort of earthquakes very different 
as to their effects, and, probably, as to their cauſes ; and 
theſe are ſuch as are felt at conſiderable diſtances, and 
which ſhake a long tract or ſlip of ground without any 
volcano or eruption appearing. We have inſtances of 
earthquakes which are felt at the ſame time in England, 
France, Germany, and even in Hungary; and theſe al- 
ways extend a great deal more in length than in breadth ; 
they ſhake a tract of ground with more or leſs violence 
in different places; and they are almoſt always. accompa- 
nied with a dull noiſe, much like that of a large carriage 
that rolls along ſwiftly. | 7 
In order to underſtand thoroughly what may be the 
_ cauſes of this kind of earthquake, we muſt remember that 
all inflammable matters capable of exploſion, ſuch as 
gun-powder, generate a large quantity of air ; that this 
air, produced by the fire, is in a ſtate of very great rare- 
taction ; and that by means of this compreſſion, in which 
it finds itſelf in the bowels of the earth, it muſt produce 
very violent effects. Let us, therefore, ſuppoſe that at 
a very conſiderable depth, as a hundred or two hundred 
fathoms, there be found pyrites and other ſulphureous 
ſubſtances, and that by the fermentation produced by the 
filtering of the waters, or other cauſes, theſe happen to 
take fire, let us ſee what will be the reſult; in tne firſt 
place, theſe ſubſtances are not regularly diſpoſed in hori- 
zontal ſtrata z on the contrary, they are contained in the 


* 


| 
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lands, a 
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Hebrew word, ſignifying a pallage, applied to the feaſt of 


perpendicular fiſſures, in the caverns at the foot of theſe 
fiſſures, and in other places where the water can act, and 
into which they can penetrate: theſe ſubſtances, coming 
to take fire, will generate a large quantity of air, whole 
ſpring being compreſſed in a little room, as in that of a 
cavern, will not only ſhake the ſuperior ground, but ſeek 
for paſſages to eſcape by and to extricate itſelf. The 
paſſages that preſent themſelves, are the- caverns and ca- 
nals formed by the ſubterraneous waters and rivulets ; 
the rareſied air will violently precipitate into all the 
paſſages that are open, and form a furious wind in theſe 
ſubterraneous cavities, the noiſe of which ſhall be heard 
at the ſurface of the earth, accompanied with concuſſions 
thereof; this ſubterraneous wind produced by the fire 


will extend as far as theſe cavities, and cauſe. an earth- 


quake more or leſs violent, in proportion as it is remote 


from the fire, and finds paſſages. more or leſs narrow: 


this motion being performed lengthwiſe, the concuſſion 
will be in the ſame direction, and the earthquake ſelt in 
a long zone or tract of ground. This air will cauſe no 
eruption, or volcano, becauſe it will find ſufficient room 
to dilate itſelf, or, rather, becauſe it will find outlets, and 
iſſue out in form of wind or vapour: and even ſhould it 
be denied, that there are actually any ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſages by which this air and theſe vapours can eſcape, we 
may eaſily conceive, that in the very place where the firſt 


exploſion happens, the ground being raiſed up to a conſi- 


derable height, the adjoining place muſt be divided and 
rent aſunder horizontally, in order to correſpond with the 
primary motion, which is ſufficient to make paſſages that 
may communicate the motion to a very great diſtance, 
This explication agrees with all the phœnomena. An 


earthquake is not felt in the very ſame inſtant in two 


diſtant places, for inſtance, a hundred or two hundred 
leagues ; there is no external eruption of fire cauſed by 
theſe earthquakes that reach to ſome diſtance, and the 


noiſe that accompanies them, almoſt always points out 


the progreſſive motion of the ſubterraneous fire. 

What has been ſaid may be farther confirmed by con- 
necting it with other facts. It is well known, that mines 
exhale vapours independently of the winds produced by 


the current of the waters, and that there are often ob- 


ſerved in them currents of unwholeſome air and ſuffo- 
cating exhalations; and- beſides, there are holes, abyſſes, 
and deep lakes on the earth, that produce winds, as the 
Lake of Boleſlaw, in Bohemia, 1 0 
Earthquakes, it is true, are a great deal more frequen 
in places where volcanos are than elſewhere ; as in Sicily 
and Naples; and it is well known from obſervations made 


at different times, that the moſt violent earthquakes hap- 


pen at the time of the greateſt eruptions of volcanos. 
* Hiſteire Naturelle. x 


arthquakes may be produced artificially, by mixing 


equal quantities of ſulphur and the filings of iron, and 


beating them together, with an addition of water, into a 
kind of paſte ; and burying the whole three or four feet 


under the ſurface of the earth; and in ſeven or eight 


hours time the earth will begin to tremble, crack, and 


ſmoke, and burſt out into flames. | 


EASEL-P1tces, a denomination given by painters to ; 


ſuch pieces as are contained in frames, in contradiſtinc- 
tion from thoſe painted on cielings, &c. 


EASEMENT, in law, a privilege or convenience 


which one neighbour has of another, whether by charter 
or preſcription, without profit: ſuch are paſſages thro' his 

3 or the like. Theſe, in many caſes, may 
be claimed. | 


EAST, one of the four cardinal points of the world; 


being that point of the horizon where the ſun is ſeen to 
riſe when in the equinoctial. See ComPass, Hok1zon, 
EqQuINOCTIAL, &c. 
EAST is alſo frequently compounded with other words, 
as Eaſt-Indies, eaſt-dial, eaſt- wind, &c. to ſignify their 


being ſituated towards the eaſt, See the articles IN DIES, 


Dial, Wind, &c. 

EASTER is the great feſtival of the anniverſary com- 
memoration of our Saviour's reſurrection; which, for its 
antiquity and excellence, challenges the precedence of all 
athens, . 7 .* | ? oY 

The Greeks and Latins call it paſcha, originally an 


the 
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the paſſover held by the Jews much about the ſame time. 


In Engliſh it is called Eaſter, from a goddeſs of that 
name, worſhipped by the Saxons in the month of 


April. : 


It was in conformity to the cuſtom of the Jews, who | 
were commanded by God himſelf to celebrate the paſſover 


in the firſt month, and on the fourteenth day of that 


month in the even, that the primitive fathers ordered that 
the fourteenth day of the moon from the calendar new 
moon, which immediately follows after the twenty-firſt 

of March, at which time the vernal equinox happened 
upon that day, ſhould be deemed the Paſchal full- moon, 


and that the Sunday after, becauſe our Saviour roſe on 
the day after the Jewiſh paſſover, ſhould be Eafter-day ; 


and it is upon this account that our Rubric has appointed 


it upon the firſt Sunday after the firſt full- moon immedi- 


ately following the twenty-firſt day of March, upon 


which day, at that time, the vernal equinox happened: 


whence it appears that the true time of celebrating Eaſter, 


according to the original inſtitution of the feaſt” of the 


paſſover, as well as according to the intent of the council 


of Nice, was to be the firſt Sunday after the firſt full moon 
immediately following the vernal equinox, or when the 


ſun entered into the firſt point of Aries: and this was the 


principal view pope Gregory had, when he reformed the 


calendar, to celebrate Eaſter according to the intent of the 


Nicene council: and as the new-ſtyle has been ordered by 


act of parliament to be uſed in Great-Britain for the fu- 


ture, it will be neceſſary to ſhew the method of finding 


Faſter, according to this method of computation, which 


may be performed by the following rule. 

Find the epact for the year propoſed, and, if it be leſs 
then 24, ſubtract it from 74; but if it be 24, it muſt be 
taken from 73; alſo, if the epact be 25, and the golden 
number between 2 and 1, both numbers incluſive, the epact 
muſt be taken from 73, and the remainder will be Eaſter 


limit, or the day of the Paſchal full- moon. If the limit 


do not exceed 31, the day of the full- moon will be in 
March; but if jt exceeds 31, it will be in April, the 
Sunday after which full-moon will be Eaſter-day- 
But to ſave the trouble of calculation, we ſhall inſert 
the following table, by which Eaſter-day may be found 


by inſpection from the preſent time, till the year 1899 
incluſive, according to the Gregorian method. 


A TABLE to find EASTER till the year 1899 incluſive. 


SUNDAYVT-.LET. TIER 3, 

G. Numb. A. B. 8. D, E. F 
FF 177 0 20 14 15 
% ͤö;ö?:.:ꝛ ö 3 4 5 6 - „ 
Kc "OUR March 26 27 2829 23 — 24 25 
IV. [April 16 17 1112 111 1 15 
FFF 3 45 6 March 31 April 1 
1 April 23 24 r 21 22 
VII. [April 9 rol 11 T3 14 8 
VIII. Apa 2 3 March 2829 30 310 April 1 
1X. [April 16 17 18019 20 21 22 
„ ja 20. 10 13 6} 7 8 
XI. March 26 27 280294 30 310 25 
XII. [April 16 17 18119 13 14 15 
XIII. April 2 zl 4 5 OOO. Fo 8 
XIV. March 26 27 28022 23 24 25 
XV. [April 16 10 11012 13 14 15 
XVI. jApril- a 3 4| 5|March 30 31 April 1 
XVII. [April 23 244 18019 20 21 22 
XVIII. [April 9g 10 11012 13 7 8 
| XIX. [April  2|March 27 28020 a0 1 April 1 


To make uſe of the preceding table, find the Sunday 
letter for the year in the uppermoſt line, and the golden 
number, or prime, in the firſt column; and in the com- 
mon angle of meeting, you have the day of the month on 
which Eaſter falleth that year. But note, that the name 
of the month is ſet on the left hand, or juſt with the fi- 


gure, and followeth not, as in other tables, by deſcent, 


but collateral. | 
EASTERN, an appellation given to whatever relates 
to the eaſt: thus we ſay, eaſtern amplitude, eaſtern 
church, &c. See AMPLITUDE, CHURCH, &c. | 
EAVES, in architecture, the margin or edge of the 
roof of an houſe; being the loweſt tiles, ſlates, or the 


like, that hang over the walls, to throw off water to a 
See the articles WALL and 


diſtance from the wall. 
Roo-r. | | 


Eaves LArn, a thick feather-edged board, generally 


ww 
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nailed round the eaves of a houſe for the lowermoſt tiles, 
ſlates, or ſhingles, to reſt on. 43d | 


* EBDOMARIUS, in eccleſiaſtical writers an +” pg 


of divine ſervice in cathedrals, and preſcribe the duties of 
each perſon attending in the choir, as to reading, ſinging, 
prayin „&c. | „ 4 ; | 12 
EB NUS, the ebony-tree. See the article EBONVY. 
EBIONIT Es, in church hiſtory, heretics of the firſt 
century, ſo called from their leader Ebion. 12 117 
They held the ſame errors with the Nazarenes, united 
the ceremonies of the Moſaic inſtitution with the precepts 
of the Goſpel, obſerved both the Jewiſh Sabbath and 
Chriſtian Sunday, and in celebrating the euchariſt, made 
uſe of unleavened bread. They abſtained from the fleſh 
of animals, and even from milk. In relation to Chriſt, 
ſome of them held that he was born, like other men, of 
Joſeph and Mary, and acquired ſanctification only by bis 
good works. Others of them allowed, that he was born 


any exiſtence before his human generation. J hey ſaid he 
was, indeed, the only true prophet, but yet a mere man, 
who by his virtue had arrived at being called Chriſt, and 
the Son of God. They alſo ſuppoſed, that Chriſt and 
the devil were two principles, which God had oppoſed 
to each other. Of the New Teſtament, they only re- 
ceived the Goſpel of St. Matthew, which they called the 
Goſpel according to the Hebrews, | 
EBONY, Ebenus, in botany, a tree ſuppoſed to be of 
the palm-kind, the wood of which is imported from dif- 
ferent countries of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. | 
Its wood is extremely ſolid, and capable of a fine 
poliſh; and, therefore, much uſed in toys and mar- 
quewy-!© 2-11, Fong; | 
EBRBUHARITES, a kind of Mahometan monks, fo 
called from their founder Ebrbuhar. | 
EBRILLADE, in the manege, a check of the bridle 
given to the horſe by a jerk of one rein, when he reſuſes 
to turn. Some confound the ebrillade with the ſaccade, 
EBULLITION, the ſame with boiling. See BoiL- 
ING. | | | 
EBULLITION is alſo uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe with 
efferveſcence. See the article EFFERVESCENCE. 
ECCHYMOSIS, a livid, brown, or dark ſpot in the 


ö 


are broken by a contuſion. 

The word is formed from the Greek ex% va, to pour 
out, and ua, blood; or perhaps from ez, out, and 
xu e,, juice or humour, Fs, | 
| ECCLESIA, in law, fignifies a church or parſonage. 
See the articles CHURCH and PARSONAGE. | 

ECCLESIASTES, a canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
ment, the deſign of which is to ſhew the vanity of all 
ſublunary things. e | 

It was compoſed by Solomon, who enumerates the ſe- 
veral objects on which men place their happineſs, and 
then ſhews the inſufficiency of all worldly enjoy- 
ments.” 

The Talmudiſts make king Hezekiah to be the author 
of it; Grotius aſcribes it to Zorobabel, and others to 
ſaiah; but the generality of commentators believe this 
book to be the produce of Solomon's repentance, after 
having experienced all the folltes and pleaſures of life. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, an appellation given to what- 
ever belongs to the church: thus we ſay, eccleſiaſtical 
polity, juriſdiction, hiſtory, &c. 

ECCLESIASTICUS, an apocryphal book, generally 
bound up with the Scriptures, fo called from its being 
read in the church, eccleſia, as a: book of piety and in- 
ſtruction, but not of infallible authority. 


ſon of Sirach. The Greeks call it the wiſdom of the ſon 
of -Sirachs' ©: | | | 5 
ECCOPE, in ſurgery, the ſame with amputation. 
ECCOPRO TI Cs, in pharmacy, the ſame with gentle 
cathartics and evacuants. See CATHARTICS and EVA- 
CUANTS. | NT. 
ECHARPE, in the military art. See the article BAr- 
TER T. 5s Mets 7 1 8 
ECHEVIN, Scabinus, in the French and Dutch po- 
heyy magiſtrate elected by the inhabitants of a city or 


towns 


formerly appointed weekly to ſuperintend the performance 


of a — — but denied he was the word of God, or had 


(kin, cauſed by extravaſated fluids, when the capillaries 


The author of this book was a Jew, called Jeſus the. 


- 5 


3 
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town, to take care of their common concerns, and the 
decoration and cleanlineſs of the city. 


authors call the foflile centronia, frequently found in our 
chalk pits. ; 1 
ECHINOPS, or Ecnixoevs, glove thiſtle, in botany, 
- a genus of plants, the flower of which is compound ; con- 
king of a great number of floſcules or ſmall flowers, di- 
vided into ſeveral acute ſegments: there is no pericarpium : 
the ſeed, which is ſingle, is of an ovato-oblong figure, 
narrower at the baſe, with an obtuſe hairy apex. 
The roots and ſceds of this plant are ſaid to be attenu- 
ant and diuretic. | 3 
ECHINUS, in zoology, a name frequently uſed for 
the erinaceus, or common hedge-hog. 
cEus. 
Ecninvs, in architecture, a member or ornament 
near the bottom of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compo- 
ſite capitals. 
ECHIUM, viper's bugloſs, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal, the 
tube being very ſhort, and the limb erect, growing gra- 


unequal ſegments ; the two upper-ſegments are longer 
than the reſt, and the loweſt one is ſmall, acute, and re- 
flex ; there 1s no pericarpium, inſtead of which the cup 
becomes rigid, and contains in it four roundiſh and ob- 
liquely acuminated ſeeds. i 

A powder of the. root of this plant is recommended 
againſt epilepſies: it is alſo a ſudorific, vulnerary, and 
preſcribed againſt the eryſepilas. 

ECHO, a ſound reverberated, or reflected to the ear 
from ſome oppoling body. 5 

The word is formed from the Greek ny, to ſound. 

In order to account for the nature of echoes, we muſt 
conſider, that ſound is perceived as coming from that 
place, from which, as a center, the pulſes are propagated. 
This is well known by experience : but to illuſtrate this 
matter, let A (plate LVI. fig. 16.) be the center from 
whence any ſound is directly propagated, and ſtrikes 
againſt any plain obſtacle CE, ſufficiently large; draw 
AF perpendicular to B C, and produce it to N, ſo that it 
may be AF=FH ; the ſound reflected will be perceived as 
coming from the point H. | | 

For let AE be the incident ray impinging againſt the 
obſtacle BC in the point E; from E draw the ray ED, 
in ſuch a manner that the angle CED may be equal to 
the angle FEA, or that the angle of incidence may be 
equal to the angle of reflection; then will ED be the 
reflected ray of ſound ; and, if produced, will paſs thro' 
the point H; for the angle FEH =CED=FEA: 
therefore in the triangles AFE and EFH, fince the an- 
gles of one are reſpectively equal to the ſides of the other, 
and the fide FE is common to both, the ſides of one tri- 
angle will be reſpectively equal to the ſides of the other; 
and therefore HF =AF; wherefore the reflex ſound 
will be heard by a perſon at D, as coming from the 
point H. | | 

As the place of the auditor, or point D, approaches to- 
wards A, the caſe will conſtantly be the ſame with reſpect 


and all their angles and ſides reſpectively ; therefore, 
when D coincides with A, the reflex ſound, or echo, 
will be heard from the point H, which was to be demon- 
ſtrated, | 

The ſame ſound therefore is heard twice by an auditor 
at D; firſt by the direct ray at AD; and ſecondly by the 
reflex ray AED; provided the difference between A D 
and AED be ſufficiently great, that the direct and reflex 
ſound do not in the ſame ſenſible moment of time affect 
the ear: for if the reflex ſound arrive at the ear before 
the impreſſion of the direct ſound ceaſes, the ſound will 
not be double, only rendered more intenſe, 5 
We know by experience, if more than 9 or 10 ſylla- 
bles be produced in a ſecond, the ſounds will not be 
diſtinct and articulate ; therefore, that the reflex ſound 
may not be confounded with the direct ſound, there 
_ ought to be at leaſt the ninth part of a ſecond between 
the times of their appulſe to the ear. But in the ninth 
part of a ſecond the ſound runs through the ſpace of 


See ERINA- 


to the center of ſound ; the triangles will ſtill be equal, 


1 =127 feet; the difference therefore between AD | 


dually wider at the extremity, where it is divided into five 


| 


called linctus. See L 
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and AE D muſt not be leſs than 127 feet, for the echo te 
els © be diſtinctly heard at D. | 
ECHINIT ES, in natural hiſtory, the name by which 


Hence alſo it follows, that a perſon ſpeaking or utter- 
ing a ſentence in A aloud, in order to obſerve the echo 
by reflection from the obſtacle B C, ought to ſtand at 
leaſt 73 or 74 feet from it, that is, AF g 74; and ſince, 
at the common rate of ſpeaking, we pronounce not above 
3 and + ſyllables per ſecond, or read more than twenty 
lines of Engliſh poetry per minute; therefore, that the 


echo may return juſt as ſoon as the three ſyllables are ex- 


preſſed, we mult have twice AF equal to about 1000 
feet; or the ſpeaker muſt ſtand about 500 feet from the 
obſtacle BC; and ſo in proportion for any other number 
of ſyllables. _ | 

Echo, in architecture, is applied to certain vaults and 
arches, generally of elliptical or parabolical figures, erected 
to produce artificial echoes, | | 

EcHo, in poetry, a kind of compoſition, wherein the 
laſt words or ſyllables of each verſe contain ſome mean- 
ing, which, being repeated apart, anſwer to ſome queſ- 
tion or other matter contained in the verſe, as in this 
beautiful one from Virgil: | 


Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ills ? 
Improbus ille puer, crudelts. tu quoque mater. 


The elegance of an echo conſiſts in giving a new ſenſe 
to the laſt words ; which reverberate, as it were, the mo- 


tions of the mind, and by that means affect it with ſur- 


prize and admiration. | 
ECHOMETER, in muſic, a kind of ſcale, having 


ſeveral lines divided on it, to find the intervals and ratios 


of ſounds. 


The word is derived from the Greek yy ©-, ſound, and 


herpec, to meaſure. 12 . 
ECLECTICS, EEclectici, ancient philoſophers, who, 
without attaching themſelves to any particular ſect, ſe- 


lected whatever appeared to them the beſt and moſt ra- 


tional. 


Potamon of Alexandria was the firſt of the ecleQics: he 
lived in the reigns of Auguſtus and Tiberius; and being 
tired with the ſcepticiſm of the Pyrrhonians, he reſolved 
upon a ſcheme that would allow him to believe ſome- 


thing, but without being ſo implicit as to ſwallow any 
entire hypotheſis. 


ECLECTOS, the ſame with what is more uſually 


INCTUS. Bo 

ECLIPSE, in aftronomy, a privation of the light of 
ſome luminary, by the interpoſition of an opaque body, 
either between it and the eye, or between it and the 
ſun. | | | 


The word is derived from the Greek «yacmo, to leave 
or forſake. 1 | 5 
All dark bodies, expoſed to the direct light of the ſun, 
caſt a ſhadow behind them; which is nothing but the 
privation of light in the ſpace oppoſite to the ſun, by rea- 
ſon of the ſun's rays. being intercepted by the opaque 


body: and as the globes of the earth and moon are both 


opaque bodies, which borrow all their light from the ſun, 
when either interpoſes, the other muſt in ſome meaſure 
be obſcured, as the earth (plate LVII. fig. 1.) at A, and 


the moon in B. | 3 
Hence it appears, that a ſolar eclipſe is cauſed by the 


interpoſition of the moon betwixt the ſun and the earth; 


and a lunar one, by that of the earth betwixt the ſun and 
moon. | 3 | 


Let 8 repreſent the ſun, D the earth, M the moon, 


and E her ſhadow, by which it is evident there can be no 
line drawn from any part of the ſun to any point in the 
ſpace IH, upon the earth's ſurface, but will fall upon the 
globe of the moon; and, ſince the moon is a dark body, 
it will not ſuffer any ray to paſs through or illuminate the 
ſpace I H; therefore that part of the earth muſt be de- 
prived of the ſun's light. It is to be noted, that this can 
never happen but when the moon is in conjunction with 


the ſun ; for at no other time is her ſhadow caſt upon 
the earth. 


The moon being leſs than the earth, her ſhadow can 


never cover the whole globe, only a part of it, fuch as 
IH; and a total darkneſs happens only to thoſe inhabi- 
tants on whom the ſhadow falls. The circumjacent 
places will be illuminated with ſome of the ke 

| called 
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called the penumbra, or a lucid partial ſhadow ; which 


will have different degrees of illumination, according to 
the diſtance from the center of the real ſhadow. The 


inhabitants where this penumbra falls will only fee a part 


of the ſun's diſk obſcure, which will appear to be more 
or leſs, in proportion as they are ſituated nearer or farther 
remote from the center: without this penumbra all the 
ſun's body will be ſeen at the ſame time, and no eclipſe 
perceived at all. 3 Wl 
Let 8 (g. 2.) repreſent the ſun in the equinoctial, 
and E the earth ; then will A be the moon conjoined 
with the ſun to the ſouth pole; B a true conjunction at 
the earth's center, or in the equator ; and C the moon 


conjoined with the ſun at the north pole. 


Now it is manifeſt, when the moon is at B, her ſha 
dow falls in the torrid zone; and conſequently muſt 
take away the ſun's light from that part of the globe; 
when at the ſame time to the north and ſouth poles only 
part of the ſun's body will be darkened: and when the 
moon is centrally conjoined at C, the ſun may be totally 
eclipſed at the north pole, when at the ſame time to the 
ſouth part of the world he is free from the leaſt obſcura- 
tion, Hence the penumbral cone is determined in this 
manner : | | | : 

Let A (fg.3.) repreſent the ſun, E the moon, D the 
earth, C the moon's opaque ſhadow, and AED a right 
line joining the three centers ; draw the line FG, from 
the ſuperior limb of the ſun to the earth's ſurface, touch- 
ing the inferior limb of the moon ; and the line H I from 
the inferior limb of the ſun, touching the ſuperior limb 
of the moon; and they will interſect each other in the 

oint K; which point will be the vertex, and the line 

N the axis of the penumbral cone. About which, if 
the line KG or KI be made to revolve, it will deſcribe 
the limits of the penumbra upon the earth's ſurface, and 
is here repreſented by the faint ſhadow L M. 

To know how much of the earth's ſurface can be in- 
volved in this penumbra, firſt, let us ſuppoſe the angle of 
the cone, as demonſtrated by Dr. Keill in his Aſtronomi- 
cal Lectures, page 116, without ſenſible error, equal to 
the apparent diameter of the ſun ; then in the triangle 
K OE, right-angled at O, is given the ſemi-diameter of 
the moon OE, and the ſemiangle of the cone O KE, to 
find the diſtance of the moon's center from the vertex K ; 
which when known, added to the moon's diſtance from 
the carth, will give the whole height of the ſaid cone from 
the earth's center: then in the oblique triangle DEI are 


iven the ſides DK and DI, together with the angle 
PKI. hence will be found the angle N DI, whoſe mea- 


ſure is the arch IN, the ſemi-diameter of the penumbra 


upon the earth. 


After the ſame manner may be found the quantity of 
the earth involved in the real ſhadow. But if the apparent 
diameter of the ſun exceed that of the moon, the real 
ſhadow will not reach the earth : in this caſe there may 
be a central eclipſe of the ſun, but not a total one. This 
is called an annular eclipſe ; the moon's body appears in 
the ſun's diſk, ſurrounded by a bright luminous circle. 
Such a one was obſerved by Clavius at Rome, April the 
gth, 1567; and ſuch another paſſed over the city of Edin- 
burgh on February 18, 1730-7, in the evening. 

As it is evident there can be no eclipſe of the ſun, but 
when the moon is in the change; for then only the moon 
is in oppoſition to the ſun, and near the earth's ſhadow : 
ſo there can be no eclipſe of the moon but at the time of 
the full. And fince there is a new and a full moon every 
month, it will be proper to give a reaſon, why there is 
not alſo an eclipſe at thoſe times every month. If the 
moon's orbit lay in the plane of the earth's orbit, that is, 
if thoſe two planes were to coincide in a plane paſſing 
through the ſun, there would be a total eclipſe of the 
moon at every full, and conſequently a central eclipſe of 
the ſun at every change. This is improperly attributed 
to the ſun, becauſe it is really an eclipſe of the earth; for 


all the time the ſun retains his own light without the leaſt 


diminution, and only thoſe inhabitants of the earth that 
are under the ſhadow of the moon, or of the penumbra, 
are truly eclipſed, | 

But the orbs of the earth and moon, being placed ob- 
liquely, and not both in the ſame plane, interſect each 


other in two points, called nodes, where the moon's orbit 
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is found to be inclined to the ecliptic in an angle of about 
five degrees; therefore the moon may be in ſuch a poſition 


from the nodes, as to paſs the oppolition-or conjunction, 
either too high or too low to fall into the earth's ſhadow 


Hence it is very poſſible every full and new moon may 
not be eclipſed. And it will farther appear, that no eclipie 
can happen but when the moon is near one of her nodes; 
conſequently the quantity of the eclipſe depetids upon the 
diftance from it: and of both kinds it may be either total, 
partial, or central. 5 +. | 
Let E (fig. 4.) repreſent the earth, 8, 8, 8, three dif- 
ferent poſitions of the ſun, and M, M, M, M, M, M, va- 
rious places of the moon in her orbit; let us now ſuppoſe 
a conjunction or an oppoſition to be made at B or C, at 
both which places the moon happens to be exactly in the 
nodes; conſequently, in either of them there will be a 
central eclipfe. Again, let us imagine the true ſyzigy at 
D or E; in both tnoſe points the moon has conſiderable 
latitude, and can only produce a partial eclipſe. Farther, 
if the moon be removed to G or N, there will be no eclipſe 
at all, Thus, in any part of the moon's orbit, by know- 
ing the moon's diſtance from either node, the limits of 
eclipſes, both ſolar and lunar, may be eaſily determined; 
that of the ſun will be found nearly 18% and tuat of the 
moon 125. Hence it is that eclipſes of the ſun, in general, 
are more frequent than thoſe of the moon ; although in 
any particular place they are much fewer. | | 


moon, and their apparent ſemi- diameters, the poſſibility 
of a ſolar eclipſe is thus determined: 
Let A fig. 5. repreſent the ſun, B the earth, and C 
the moon ; then the angle HEG will be the apparent 
diameter of the ſun, ſeen from the earth's center ; and 
QER the apparent diameter of the moon ſeen from the 
ſame place; and conſequently her ſhadow : hence, LEM 
will be the penumbral cone, limiting the utmoſt extent 
of ſuch an eclipſe, and W the quantity of the earth's. 
ſurface involved in the real ſhadow at the ſame time, 
Now to find the apparent diameter of the penumbrain ihe 
moon's orbit, we have given the points L and M, upon 
the earth's ſuperficics ; in which, when the moan is at 
C, the circles X Q and RT will repreſent the ſun's ap- 
parent diſk free from obſcuration. 
To the inhabitants at L the moon's north limb will 
juſt touch the ſun's ſouth one, and may here repreſent 
the beginning of an eclipſe ; when, at the ſame time, to 


the ſun's lower limb, repreſenting to them the end of an 
eclipſe, | 55 | 
Thus it appears, that the diſtance of the two centers, 
S and Y, is equal to the apparent diameter of the pe- 
numbra ; wherefore upon F, with the ſum of the ſemji- 
diameters of the ſun and moon, equal to the angle FMY, 
deſcribe the circle SY P, and it will repreſent the penum- 
bra in the moon's orb. : 2 a 
It is to be obſerved, if in the above figure C repreſents 
the moon perpendicular to the equator, and N the north 
pole, M will be the north limit, and L the fouth limit of 
the ſaid eclipſe. Again, to find the apparent diameter 


of the earth's diſk in the moon's orb, you have given the 


horizontal parallax of the ſun N DE, and EF, the ho- 
rizontal parallax of the moon; draw the line JO parallel 
to DKE, then will the angles EDN and D NI be equal. 
Therefore out of the angle FNO, equal to the moon's 
horizontal parallax, take the angle IN O, that of the 
ſun, and there will remain the angle ENI equal to the 
apparent ſemi diameter of the earth's diſk in the moon's 
orb. Hence pon the center F, with the difference of 
the horizontal parallaxes of the ſun and moon ENT, 
deſcribe XVI, and it will repreſent the ſame. | 

Now, as was faid before, if none of this penumbra fall 
within the ſaid disk, there can be no eclipſe: for let E 
(fig. 6.) be the diſk in the ecliptic, and F tre penumbra 
in the moon's orbit, F & is the diſtance of the luminaries 
from the node: here it is plain that the moon's latitude 
is greater than the ſum of the ſemi-diameters of the diſk 
and penumbra, and therefore no eclipſe can happen to 
that part of the moon's orbit: but if the ſum of the ſemi- 


or to have her ſhadow or penumbra fall upon the earth. 


ow from the horizontal parallaxes of the ſun and 


the people at M the moon's upper limb will juſt go off 


diameters of the difk and penumbra be greater than the 
moon's true latitude, as at C, then an eclip'e muſt un- 
| | avoidably 
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tude be leſs than the ſemi-diameter of the diſk; as at B, 
the eclipſe will be central, and ſomewhere may be total. 
And further, if all the penumbra fall within the diſk, as 
at A, fig. 7. the ſame for ſome time may be general. It 
is to be noted that in partial eclipſes the center of the pe- 
numbra falls without the diſk. . e ve Bb] 
The geometrical conſtruction of ſolar eclipſes for par- 
ticular places of the earth. eee e eee 
Lemma I. To an obſerver in the ſun the earth's en- 
lightened hemiſphere would appeat a ſuperficial diſk : to 
him the ſeveral: parts of land and water would directly 


+3 3 


appear as if projected on a plane; conſequently, if cir- 


cular lines, ſuch as the meridians, parallels, &c. were 
drawn or imagined upon it, there may be conceived an 
orthographical projection of the ſphere: 

| [I. Every place upon the earth's ſurface, to the eye as 
above, in each diurnal revolution, apparently deſcribes an 
elliptical path, or otherwiſe a right line, parallel to the 
equator ; the axis of which, at different times of the 
year, is variouſly inclined to the right, or to the left, from 


the axis of the ecliptic ; that is, 


III. During the ſun's progreſs through the ſummer 
and autumn ſigns, to wit 8, K, m, , m, and 7, the 


axis of the earth projected on the above plane lies to the 


left of the axis of the zodiac; but if the ſun be in any 


of the other oppoſite ſigns, it will on the contrary be 


thrown to the right. If the ſun's place be in any of the 
north ſigns, that is, M, &, It, &c. the north pole will 
be enlightened ; but if otherwiſez'to the ſouth, it will be 
obſcure. Pg 
Corollary. The conjugate diameter of every elliptical 
path apparently increaſes and decreaſes, as the ſun's de- 
clination doth increaſe or decreaſe. If the ſun is in the 
equinoctial, the path of each vertex will then be a right 
line, but at all other times orbicular. | 
It is to be obſerved, that the tranſverſe diameter of the 
ellipſis, repreſenting the path of any place, is always equal 
to twice the ſine complement of the reſpective latitude 
and the conjugate one to the difference of the fines, be- 
twixt the ſum and difference of the two complements, 
latitude and the ſun's declination.” 


Prob. I. To repreſent the path of any vertex on the 
_ earth's diſk, as viewed from the ſun. 5 


The general rule. — Having drawn a circle as ABCD, 
(plate LVII. fg: 8.) let it be ſuppoſed to be the earth's 
enlightened diſk ; then, by two right lines paſſing through 


the center, croſs it at right angles; ſo will one of them 


repreſent a part of the ecliptic, as EC; the other its axis, 
as GH; © is the vertex point, or where the ſun is in 
the zenith; and B and D the ecliptic pole in the ſolar 
horizon. 7 | 1 FIT 

; Now, as the obliquity of the ecliptic. is nearly 23 300, 
{ct this diſtance from B both ways to I and K; then 
draw the line I K, and ſomewhere in it you will find the 
elevated pole thus: Make half this line, namely, IL, 
equal to the radius of a line of fines, and upon it ſet off 
the ſine of the ſun's diſtance from the ſolſtitial colures ; 
which is here repreſented by the axis BD, from L, to- 
wards I or K, according to what quarter of the ecliptic 


the ſun is in; that is to ſay, if the ſun's longitude be 


given in V, ., X, Y, 8, or U, the ſaid diſtance will be 
from L towards K; but if in any of the others, from L 
towards J. Thus let the ſun be ſuppoſed in the begin- 
ning of Taurus, or at the end of Aquarius, the pole will 
be found at P; if in the former, it will be viſible; if in 
the latter, inviſible, being then remote and obſcure; 
through which, and the center of the diſk, if you draw the 
line MN, it will repreſent the axis of the world; and in 
this caſe P will be the north pole. | os 
When the ſouth pole is elevated, it may eaſily be con- 
ceived, every plane lying in oppoſition, that the above 
rule will be reverſed. os 
Again, to delineate the ellipſis which any given place 
upon the earth deſcribes in twenty-four hours; if in 
north latitude, and the ſun be in the northern ſigns (or 


the latitude and declination be.of the ſame kind) or if in 


ſouthern (or the latitude and declination be of a different 

kind) the difference of the ſun's declination and the 

pole's elevation will be the diurnal interſection, or the 
51 5 1 


. 


| ſigh of the ſun's meridional diſtance that day from the 


path of the ſaid place; and for the nocturnal interſection 
of the ſame, the direct contrary, that is, if their ſum be 
that, their difference will be this. I 

Thus, ſuppoſe I would repreſent the path of London 
in the foregoing figure, the ſun being then in the laſt 
{cruple of Aries, or at the beginning of Taurus: his de- 


clination at that time will be 1 1 30” north; this added to, 


and ſubtracted from, the latitude $1 32 north, the ſum 
is 63 2/, and the difference 40 2", 

ake the ſemi-diameter of the disk the radius of a line 
of fines, from which take thoſe two laſt numbers ſepa- 
rately, and place upon the axis from the center, ©, to- 
wards the pole P, if illuminated, the former 12 will be 
the nocturnal interſection of the arch and meridian ; the 
later XII the viſible one, or that of the day. Again, 
biſect that part of the axis 12 XII at right angles in R, 
and on this line place the fine complement of latitude 
both ways from R to VI and VI, thus will be had the 


lipſis or curve is to pals. Now to determine a ſufficient 
number of other points, in order to be as near the truth 
as poſſible in protracting the ſaid ellipſis, make R VI and 
R XII each the radius of a different line of fines : then if 
from the firſt, you take the fines in degrees from the me- 
ridian, of ſuch hours or parts of hours as are required to 
be ſhewn in the path, and place them ſeverally in the ſame 
tranſverſe diametet both ways; from R towards the hori- 
zon, and from the points ſo made erect as many perpen- 
diculars, ſuch as 20, 5, 40, 40, 10, 20, I, 15, &c. equal 
to the coſines of the ſaid arches, to each reſpectively taken 
from the other, or ſecond ſcale, you will have 24 points 
or hours, with other ſubdiviſions, repreſenting the true 
way and exact place of the ſaid vertex,.at any time of the 
day or night. 5 
In like manner may be projected the parallel of the ſame 
place at any other time, and of various places at the ſame 
time, &c. „ | | | 

Prob. II. To conſtruct the appearance of a ſolar eclipſe 
to any particular place, &c. | 

Before we can come at the geometrical ſolution of this 
problem, we ought to be well acquainted with the ge- 
neral calculation, at leaſt the following particulars. 

1. The middle time of the eclipſe, or of the neareſt ap- 
proach of the two centers, that is, of the disk and pe- 
numbra. 2%. The moon's latitude, at the true conjunc- 
tion, at the ſame time. 3% The ſemi-diameter of the 
ſun. 4. That of the moon. 5. The ſemi-diameter of 
the disk. 6. The ſemi-diameter of the penumbra. 7. 
The inclination of the moon's orbit to the ecliptic. 8. The 
hourly motion of the moon from the ſun. 9. Laſtly, the 
ſun's declination. . 

For example, in the ſun's eclipſe of April 21, 1715, in 
the morning, the ſun in 8 12% 14 41“. 


The 


1 21 42” 10 P.M. 
2 44. 12 N. D. 
3 15 [| OE 
4 16. 46 
5 was 61. 30 
32. 43 
75 5 34+ 52 
8 35.35 
97 - T5" 34. 12 


Theſe requiſites being accurately known from aſtrono- 
mical tables, we may in the next place proceed to repre- 


earth, and how to divide the ſame to any given place. 
Having deſcribed the circle ABCD (pl. LVIII. fig. 1.) as be- 
fore, to repreſent the disk, and upon it the path of the place, 
&c: draw a perpendicular line to the radius of the disk, 
take the inclination of the moon's orb to the ecliptic, and 
lay it on the perimeter of the disk, as from B to E, and 
draw the line E © ; ſuch a one will repreſent the per- 
pendicular required, If the moon's latitude be either 
north deſcending or ſouth aſcending, this line will lie to 
the right hand of the ecliptic pole ; but if otherwiſe, that 


is, north aſcending, or ſouth deſcending, to the left of 


| | | „ | Again, 


extreme points of each diameter, through which the el- 


ſent the moon's way, or path of the penumbra over the 


— 
— —u—' — 
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which, placed in the path from à to &, gives the place 


find another point in the ſaid path, on which, if one foot 
be placed, the other, as before, may cut the ſame hour 


EET 


Again, from a ſcale in proportion to the disk, take the 


moon's latitude, and place it on this line, as from O to 
H; through H draw a line, ſuch as I K, at right angles 
to © E, now ſuppoſed the axis of the moon's way, and 
it will repreſent the path of the penumbra, or the center 
of the general eclipſe. Now to divide the ſaid path pro- 
perly to the time, at any given place; firſt, fix the time 
at or near.the middle, according as it happens, by making | 
proportionable allowances, as the minutes more or leſs 
require ; then, from that point, by the hourly motion of 
the moon from the ſun, the motion of the whole duration 
may be divided into time, which, if marked reſpectively, 
will ſhew the place of the penumbra in its paſſage over 
the disk, at every hour and minute of the ſaid continua- | 
tion. | | | 

Thus, according to the hourly motions of the @ from 
the O, ſuppoling the middle of an eclipſe, at London, to 
be 42 paſt 9 o'clock in the morning, the path muſt be di- 
vided, &c. as in the fig. Pg 1% 

As one hour of time is to the hourly motion in minutes 
and ſeconds of the moon from the ſun, fo is any number 
of minutes in time to minutes of motion : hence, by the 
foregoing calculation, 60“: 30 35 :: 42 18” : 25 6”, 


1 


| 


of the center (penumbra) at 22 hours or X of the 
clock. | | 
In the above-mentioned eclipſe, proceeding as above 
directed, the points for 11 o'clock, and 9, by opening 
your compaſſes to 35 35”, will be found at c and d; the 
reſt as is repreſented in the fig. from which you may 
1 to divide, ſubdivide, and mark the ſame accord- 
ingly. 
In like manner, if regard be had to the difference 
of meridians, any path may be divided to different 
places. | 5 
1. To determine the apparent time of the beginning, 
middle, and end of an eclipſe. EY | 
Take between your compaſles, in proportion to that of 
the disk, the ſemi-diameter of the penumbra ; and, with 
one foot in the moon's way, moving it from the left hand 
towards the right, find ſuch a point, that the compaſſes ſo 
placed, as at e, the other foot may fall upon the ſame 
hour and minute in the path of any given vertex, asatg; 
thus will each leg point to the beginning of the eclipſe at 
that place. | 
Again, your compaſles remaining at the fame extent, 


and minute in the path of the place, then will either point 
ſhew the end of the eclipſe. | 
To determine the requiſites at London. — From any 


ſcale of equal parts = 61' 30”, the radius of the disk, 


take the extent of 32' 45”, the ſemi-diameter of the pe- 
numbra in the ſame fig. and that diſtance applied from one 
path to the other, as is taught above, you will find both 
pointing to 86 7”, the time ſought. 

. Likewiſe, at the end (ſee the ſame fig.) upon K and I, 


laſt points, which determine the middle of the eclipſe, that 


\ 


% 


E CL 


This is known by deſcribing two circles upon the two 


rn 


þ 
"4. - 


Oo, oe 


is, one upon the point in the path of the vertex, with the 
ſemi-diameter of the ſun ; the other in the moon's way; 
with the ſemi-diameter of the moon. Thus will the 
quantity obſcured be ſhewn in the ſun's diameter, cut by 
the moon's limb. | | 
4. How to project the viſible appearance of the eclipſe: 
Let M repreſent the ſun, and N the moon, at the middle 
of the eclipſe; draw the line © MV (g. 1.) as alſo 
MN; then will © V repreſent the vertic circle, and 
VNM the angle of obliquity, as made by the line of 1 
connexion MN: conſequently, O being the vertic point YL 
of the ſun's limb, if the ſaid lines be reverſed, as in the 1 
above fig. the poſition of the viſible eclipſe, with reſpect 
to a perpendicular paſſing through the ſun, may be natu- 
rally ſhewn, not only at the middle, but, if required, at 
both the beginning and end. | 
In eclipſes that continue for ſome time total, or annu- 
lar, if, inſtead of the ſum of the ſemi-penumbra of the 
ſun and moon, you make uſe of their difference, that is, 
if inſtead of the penumbra for total darkneſs, you make 
uſe of the umbra, you may eaſily find the beginning and 
ending of the ſame. 0 

Prob. 3. To find at any time, and in any part upon 
the earth's ſurface, the ſpecies of the total ſhadow, or of 
the annular ſection of the penumbra. | 
The general rule, Upon the center point, as at A, _ 
(fig. 2.) deſcribe a circle equal to the difference betwixt 1 
the apparent diameter of the ſun and moon; this circle 1 
ſhall project upon the globe the true quantity of the ſaid 
ſhadow or penumbral ſection; therefore, if you take the 
dimenſion of it from a ſcale of ſines, in proportion to the 
radius of the disk, and transfer it upon a plane, you will 
have the true poſition, figure, and direction, upon the earth; 
which in all parts of the world, but where the ſun is ver- 
tical, will be an ellipſis, and more or leſs irregular, ac- 
cording to its diſtance from the folar horizon. The di- 
rection of the middle, it is to be noted, is various, 
according to the ſeaſon of the year and time of the 
. | 5 
The obliquity of the figure entirely depends upon the 
ſun's altitude; and, in eclipſes that happen near the ho- 
rizon, is very much diſtorted during its ſtay on the illu- 
minated hemiſphere; upon every different country it is 
continually changing its ſhape, and putting on a new 
form, ſuch as A, B, or C (jig. 3.) 

It is to be noted, that the ſection of every cone, &c. 
made by a ſpherical ſurface, is not eaſily determined any 
other way but by conſtruction ; in the vaſt penumbra it 
is beſt underſtood by throwing a diſtinct ſhadow upon a 
round ball or globe, | 

The longer or tranverſe diameter always coincides with 
the line of the ſun's azimuth ; the conjugate 1s at right 
angles with it. | | 

Let E (fiz 2.) be the earth's disk, A the moon's cen- 
ter in the line of her paſſage over it, NO, and the circle 


8 
1 
== 
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there ſhewing the hour 24 paſt 10. Again, at M and N, 
the equal times in a perpendicular to the moon's way, 
you will find 24, the greatelt obſcuration, or the neareſt 
approach of the two apparent centers (O and d), upon 
which, if two circles be drawn, that is, one upon M = 
13 58”, the ſemi-diameter of the, ſun ; and another 
upon N = 16” 46”, that of the moon, from the ſame 
ſcale; the latter will cut off from the former juſt fo 
much as the viſible obſcuration will be. 505 

In this manner you will find the preceding eclipſe at 
London will be total, and exactly 12 digits. It is to be 
noted, that, the air happening to be very clear when this 
eclipſe was obſerved, ſeveral of the planets and fixed ſtars, 
during the time of total darkneſs, became viſible to the 
naked eye. | 

2. To find the middle. Apply the one ſide of a ſquare 
to the moon's way; ſo placed, move it backward, or for- 
wards, until the other fide cut equal time in each path; 
that is, the fame hour and minute in one as in the other; 
the time ſo found will be that of the greateſt obſcura- 
tion, 

3. To find the number of digits, the ſun's diameter 
being divided into twelve, that are eclipſed, | 


BCD E, the ſpace or portion of the earth's ſurface to be 
; delineated. Draw the diameter G AH, and at right an- 
gles to this the line I K paſſing through the center of the 
penumbra; alſo a perpendicular to the path, as LM. 
Now, if to theſe be drawn other lines parallel, ſuch as 
ab, cd, ef, gh, it, Im, no, and pg, equal to the radius 
AB; then will aNc, fM, and i n, be the true dimen- 
tions of the ſaid ſhadow or penumbra, in all its parts from 
the center; that is, in will be the ſhorteſt diameter, and 
% the longeſt; ac will be the perpendicular breadth, and 
Fh the obliquity ; which, if meaſured in degrees, and re- 
duced into geographical miles, you may eaſily know both 
its limits and direction. | | 

That narrow compals, called the umbra, or the ſmall 
annular ſpace of the penumbra, approaches nearly to a 
plane, being the ſection of a cone cut by a ſpherical ſur- 
face: whence it will appear (Eu. lib. iii. p. 6.) that the 
center of the baſe of the cone is not the real center of the 
eclipſe. | 
Scholia. The duration of total darkneſs, and conſe- 
quently the extent of the umbra, penumbra, or entire 
eclipſe to different places, along or near the path of the 
moon's center, is vaſtly various upon account of the un- 
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- when ſhe is in the meridian, than when ſhe is riſing or 
ſetting z and when ſhe is in the zenith of any place, ſhe 
is nearer by a ſixtieth part of her diſtance from us, than 
- whenſhe is in the rational horizon; and, in conjunctions 
ſiderable, for which a particular allowance muſt be 


| „„ fand the fall moon at V, I, N, G; then it is evident, 
The duration of a ſolar eclipſe, in any particular | where the leaſt diſtance of the centers of the moon and 


ol the general eclipſe. 


ſecondly, DO = OE, the ſemi-diameter of the disk; 


doctrine of ſpherics, the latitude and longitude of any 


moon is deprived of her luſtre by falling into the earth's 


E CL 


equal elevation of the luminaries above the hörizon: for 
the moon is much nearer to a ſpectator upon the earth, 


which happen near the zenith, this is therefore con- 
made, 


place, is more or leſs, according. as it happens nearer to 
or farther from noon 3 by reaſon that, near fix o'clock, 
the diurnal motion conſpires with the ecliptic one leſs 
than at 12 o'clock at noon, _ The velocity of the ſhadow 
is very unequal, ariſing not only from the inequality of 
the moon's proper motion, but alſo from the oblique 
variation of every horizon; but as the latitude and the 
longitude of any point, in its direction, may be eaſily 
known, there can be no great difficulty in finding it. 

Of the general Tranſit of an E.cLIpsE, &c. and how to 
find the time and particular place of the beginning, &c. 


Let BRCN (fp. 4.) repreſent the earth's disk in the 
ecliptic, B C and | K, &c. the moon's way or paſlag« of 
the penumbra over it, P.the north pole. Now the time 
when the moon's center will be at FEDIHME and R is 
required. In the firſt place, here is given FO =K O, 
the ſum of the ſemi-diameters of the disk and penumbra ; 


and laſtly, MO, the neareſt approach of the luminaries 
to the center of the disk, to find FO H and D OH, the 
two angles of incidence. By the ſolution of a right an- 
gled triangle, having found the reduction M H, fay, As 
OP or DO is to the radius, ſo is H O to the fine com- 
plement of the angle HOF or DOH : then to find the. 
ſemi-duration FH or HK, the analogy isy As the radius 
is to FO; ſo is the angle of incidence FOH to FH: or 
by Eucl. i. 47. FE = / FO*—HOF.1- In like manner 
may be found DH=HE; which, if divided by the 
hourly motion of the moon from the fun, will give each 
reſpeQive arch in time; this added to, or ſubtracted from, 
the time of the greateſt obſcuration, will give the begin- 
ning and ending of the general eclipſe, &c. 

Wow: to find the latitude and longitude of thoſe places 
upon the earth, over which the center of the penumbra 
paſles, O will be that place to which the ſun is vertical; 
its latitude is always equal to the ſun's declination; and 
its longitude, from the place to which the tables are ac- 
commodated, is equal to the time from noon in that 


tion of the center is Known; and ah} LY fo by the 
given point, ſuch as G, D, I, H, M. E, or L, may be 
found. G is the place where the ſnadow firſt touched the 
earth; D the place where the center firſt comes on, I the 
point where the ſun is eclipſed in the univerſal meridian; 
H the place where the center falls; M the nonageſimal 
degree; E the place where the center goes off from the 
earth; L the place where the penumbra leaves it. 

The mean velocity of the ſhadow over the earth is 
always equal to the hourly motion of the moon from the 


miles. pony 2 
Lunar ECLI1PSES are occaſioned by the interpoſition of 
the earth betwixt the ſun and the moon, whereby the 


ſhadow ; and for the ſame reaſon as to quantity and du- 
ration, is both general and univerſal. A Junar eclipſe 
can never happen but at the full, and when the moon is 
leſs than half a ſign from one of the nodes. Now the 
moon, although deprived of the direct ſolar beams, is not 
abſolutely hid from us at the ſame time, as at the change; 
becauſe the rays of light paſſing through our atmoſphere 
are refracted, and thrown obliquely into the real ſhadow, 
and thereby faintly illuminate the whole cone : hence it is 
that the moon's body remains viſible to us, though it be 
totally eclipſed. _ | | 

Tune beginning and ending, &c. of a lunar eclipſe are 
found in the ſame manner by the angles of incidence, &c. 
as has been before ſhewn of the ſun's eclipſe, only with 


place reduced into 1 85 and minutes: hence the poſi- 


ſun in the moon's orbit, reduced into geographical | 


this difference, that, whereas in the latter it is underſtood 
of the disk and penumbra, here the ſame is to be under- 
ſtood of the moon and the earth's ſhadow, INES 0 

Io find when there will be an eclipſe of the moon, 
and when not. —Let AE (fig. 5.) repreſent the path of 
the earth's ſhadow at the diſtance of the moon near the 
node V, and FH a part of the lunar orbit, and the ſec- 
tion of the earth's ſhadow be delineated at U, B, C, D, 


ſhadow exceeds the ſum of their ſemi-diameter, there can 
be no eclipſe of the moon, as at'D ; but, where-that 
diſtance is leſs, the moon muſt be partly or wholly in- 
volved in the ſhadow, and fo ſuffer an eclipſe, as at B and 
V; in which latter caſe the moon paſſes over the diame- 
ter of the ſhadow, | 
But in a certain poſition of the ſhadow, as at C, the 
leaſt diſtance of the centers NC is equal to the ſum of 
the ſemi-diameters ; and therefore V C is the ecliptic li- 
mit for lunar eclipſes: to find which we have NC=62' 
12" nearly when greateſt, and the angle N 15 C= 5? O. 
Therefore; as the fine of the angle N C, is to radius; 
fo is the fide NC, to the fide YC= 725 2 12% 5. 
Hence, if the moon be at a leſs diſtance from the node 15. 
than 125 there will be an eclipſe, otherwiſe none can 
happen. | 5 
ECLIPTIC, in aftronomy, is that circle which the 
plane of the earth's orbit would mark out, were it 
ſuppoſed to be extended to the heavens. This therefore 
is that which the ſun ſeems to deſcribe in his annual 
courſe, | 
The axis of the ecliptic is a right line ſuppoſed to paſs 
through the center of the ſun, and to be perpendicular to 
the plane of the ecliptic ; and the points in the heavens, 
to which this axis is directed, are called its poles ; and 
the great circles paſſing through theſe poles will be per- 
pendicular to the ecliptic, and therefore called its ſeconda- 
ries, and ſometimes circles of longitude. 
By means of theſe the place of any ſtar is referred to 
the ecliptic, and its longitude and latitude eſtimated : for 
the Jongitude of a ſtar is an arch of the ecliptic inter- 
cepted between the firſt point of Aries, and that where 
one of theſe fecondaries that paſſes through the ſtar cuts 
the ecliptic ; and the latitude of a ſtar is the arch of the 
ſame ſecondary intercepted between the ſtar and the eclip- 
tic. Upon this account all circles conceived to be drawn 
parallel to the ecliptic, that is, parallels of the ecliptic, 
are ſometimes called parallels of latitude. The latitude 
of a ſtar is either northern or ſouthern, as the ſtar is 
placed on this or that fide of the ecliptic, 85 
The ecliptic is divided into twelve parts, called ſigns. 
They begin at that point in which the ſun appears to be 
at the vernal equinox, and are reckoned from weſt to 
| eaſt, The names of the ſaid ſigns, together with the 
characters whereby they are commonly expreſſed, are theſe 
| that follow. 15 
Aries. Taurus. Gemini. Cancer. Leo. Virgo. 


* 8 1 . m 
Libra. Scorpio. Sagittarius. Capricornus. Aquarius. Piſces, 
5 m | f . we X 


The firſt ſix of theſe are called the northern ſigns, as 
poſſefling that half of the ecliptic which lies neareſt the 
north pole of the earth ; the latter, the ſouthern, as be- 


always ſeen in ſome part of this circle ; but the planets, 
by reaſon of the inclination of the plane of their orbits to 
that of the ecliptic, appear ſometimes above it, and ſome- 
times below it, but never deviate from it above 7 or 8 
degrees on either fide : fo that if we imagine a ſpace ſur- 
rounding the heavens 16 degrees in breadth, and extended 
equally above and below the ecliptic, this will include all 
their ecliptics, ſo to ſpeak ; that is, all the circles they 
would appear to move in when ſeen from the ſun, and is 
called the zodiac. | 

The ſigns of the ecliptic took their names from 12 
conſtellations ſituated in the heavens near thoſe places. 
But it muſt be remembered, that the ſigns are different 
from the conſtellations which bear the ſame name: for 
the ſign Aries is not, for inſtance, in the ſame part of the 


heavens with the conſtellation Aries ; the former is only 
* 


* 


ing in that which is neareſt the ſouth pole. The ſun is 
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Zo degrees of the ecliptic, counted from one of the equi- 


noctial points; whereas the conſtellation is a ſyſtem of 
ſtars, the moſt of which are now ſituated between the firſt 
and laſt degree of Taurus: and ſo of the other ſigns. 
Theſe conſtellations were, in the infancy of aſtronomy, 


ſituated within the ſigns which now bear their names: 


but, by a ſlow retrograde motion of the equinoctial points, 


called the preceſſion of the equinoxes, the conſtellation |, 
Aries has got into the ſign Taurus, and that of Piſces into 


the ſign Aries; and ſo of the reſt. 


It has been a ſubject of controverſy. amongſt aſtrono- | 


mers, whether the obliquity of the ecliptic be variable or 
not; that is, whether the angle between the planes of the 
ecliptic and equator, continues always unchangeably the 
ſame, or is ſubject to alteration : it is alſo diſputed among 
theſe writers who hold it liable to change, whether that 


change be regular or irregular. It is certain that the ob- 


liquity of the ecliptic is at preſent found to be above a 
third part of a degree leſs than Ptolemy. has given it us. 


From Ptolemy's time down to Tycho, ſome obſervations 


have made it leſs, and others more, by a few: minutes. 
They who will have the obliquity to have been always 


the fame as it is at preſent, ſurmount all theſe difficulties, 


by throwing upon the inaccuracy of the obſervations of 
the ancients, and the imperfection of their inſtruments, 
all the differences found between them and the moderns : 
others think. this is treating the ancients with too little 
reſpe& ; for though it appears by Ptolemy, that they did 


not pretend to obſerve more nicely than to a ſixth part of 


a degree, and their inſtruments fell far ſhort of thoſe mage 
uſe of by the moderns ; yet it can hardly be imagined 
they could be. ſo greatly miſtaken in a matter fo ealy to 


be known, and fo well deſerving their attention. As for 


thoſe who ſuppoſe that the obliquity is ſubject to a ſort of 


libration, increaſing in ſome ages, and decreaſing in 
others, they attribute a greater degree of exactneſs to the 
obſervations on which they ground this fancy, than they 


ought. Some have imagined that the obliquity has been | 


always gradually decreaſing, the planes of the ecliptic 
and equator growing continually nearer to a coincidence, 
This opinion, beſides its being founded upon a compari— 
ſon of ancient and modern obſervations, receives a good 
deal of ſupport from the conſideration of the figure of the 
earth, | | 

The obliquity of the ecliptic is equal to the diſtance of 
either tropic from the equator; the beſt way of finding it, 
becauſe leaſt liable to error from refraction, 1s to take the 
ſun's height when in the ſummer tropic, the height of the 
pole, and conſequently its complement, the height of the 
equator, being firſt known in the place of obſervation. 
There is another way of finding this, the only one made 
uſe of by the ancients, namely, to obſerve the ſun's me- 
ridian height in each tropic; but then refraction mult be 
taken into the account, which increaſes the ſun's meridian 


altitude, when he is low in the winter ſolſtice, more than 


when he is high in the ſummer : ſo that the tropics are 


| brought nearer to one another by refraction. For want of 


being aware of this, the ancients meaſured the diſtance of 
the tropics leſs than it really was : they all ſuppoſed the 
ſun's parallax too great, which in like manner diminiſhed 
the diſtance between the tropics, and that about twice as 
much as they leſſened it by not conſidering refraction. 


Theſe errors are no hinderance to our making uſe of their 


obſervations in this diſquifition ; becauſe we know what 
allowance to make for the conſequences they draw after 
them. Now, after proper allowances, the obliquity of 
the ecliptic comes out from the obſervations of the anci- 
ents above a third part of a degree greater than the mo- 
dern aſtronomers have found it. Louville, after com- 
paring all the ancient obſervations, was of opinion, that 
the obliquity of the ecliptic decreaſed at the rate of 1“ in 


a hundred years, and, from a great number of obſerva- 


tions of his own about the year 1711, ſet it down 235 
28“ Z, which is Z a minute leſs than Flamſtead and De 
la Hire made it: he goes farther, and thinks he diſco- 
vered it to be five ſeconds leſs in the year 1720, than he 
obſerved it in 1714. But, notwithſtanding the great 
care with which his obſervations appear to have been 
made, ſuch a degree of exactneſs, as is here pretended, 
is hardly credible, es F 


K TABLE of the OBLI GIT v of the ELI TIc. 


Authors Names. Sbg. Obliquity. 
L. Pythes— — — 320 123" 49 23 
| :|Eratothens — — — | 230123 $1.20 
Wort 4 ONT TR, | | After 
1 Chriſt. |, | 
{Ptolemy — — = — 140 23 48 45 
F. Almamon — — — — 023-122-730  * 
Albatennius — — — 890 123 35 
F. Thebet — — — — ] 911 23 33 30 
F. Abul Wafi and Abu Hamed 999 23 35 | 
F. Perſian Tables in Chryſococcea] 1004 [23 35 | 
F | Albatrunius — — — — | 1007 [23 35 
F.] Arzake!l - — — — | 1104 23 33 30 
E Almen — — — Þ 1140 [23 33 30 
F. Chojah Naſſir Oddin — — | 1290 [23 30 | 
F. Prophatius the Jew — — |} 1300 [23 32 
F.] Ebn Shatir = — — — |] 1363 [23 31 
Ulug Beigh — — — | 1437 23 30 17 | 
R. Purbacbius and Regiomontanus] 1460 [23 28 | 
K. Waltherus — — — — | 1476 23 30 1} 
R. Wernerus — — — — | 1510 23 28 30 
Copernicus — =— ' — | 1525 23 28 24 | 
R. Egnatio Danti — — — | 1570 [23 29 | 
Prince of Helle = — — | 1570 [23 30 
Tycho Brahe  — — — | 1584 [23 31 30 
Wright — — — — | 1594 [23 30 | 
' [Riectolus — — — — | 1646 23 30 20 | 
F. Hevelius — — — — 1653 [23 30 20 | 
JE.|Caffimi — — — — | 1655 [23 29 15 
Richer — — — — [167223 28 54 
De la Hire — — — | 1686 23 29 
Flamſtead — — — — | 1690 23 2 } 
L. Bianchini — — — — | 1703 23 28 263 
[Roemer — — — — | 1706 [23 28 41 | 
Louvile — — — — | 1715 (23 28 24 
Godin — — — — 1730 [23 28 20 | 
Caſſini's Elements d' Aſtronomie 1738 [23 28 20 


The letter F on the fide of the tables intimates the op- 
ſervation to be taken from Flamſtead; R from Riccio- 
lus's Almageſt ; L from Louville; and thoſe without a 
letter are from the authors themſelves. | 

If there be any change in the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
which it is very probable, it may be cauſed either 1. by a 
change in the inclination of the earth's axis, the plane of 
the earth's orbit continuing immoveable ; or, 2. by a 


change in the plane of the earth's orbit, the axis of the 


earth continuing parallel to itſelf; or, 3. by a change 
both in the inclination of the axis and in the ſituation of 
the earth's orbit. The firſt of theſe ſeems moſt likely to 
be the cafe; for if we conſider the ſhape of the earth, that 
it is an oblate ſpheroid, or a globe a little flatted like a 
turnep, having its diameter at the poles a little ſhorter 
than at the equator ; and that, by reaſon of this figure of 
the earth, the attraction of the heavenly bodies will a& 
upon it in the ſame manner as if it had a ring round the 
equator ; and that the ſun, being in the plane of the 
ecliptic, is perpetually pulling this ring, or the protube- 
rant parts about the equator of the earth, towards a coin- 
cidence with the plane of the ecliptic ; which action of 
the ſun, together with the like attraction of the moon, is 
the cauſe of the preceſſion of the equinoxes ; and if this 
be conſidered, it will not appear improbable, that theſe © 
actions of the ſun and moon, which have a continual 
tendency to bring the plane of the earth's equator nearer 
to the plane of the ecliptic, ſhould gradually diminiſh the 
angle between theſe planes. The moon indeed, being 
nearer to the earth, contributes more than the ſun to- 
wards this effect, by her attraCtion ; for though ſhe be 
but twice a month in the ecliptic, yet ſince ſhe is always 
near it, never deviating much above five degrees from 
that circle; and theſe deviations are as much towards the 
north in one half of her period round the earth as they are 
towards the ſouth in the other; they will ſo balance one 
another, that the effect of the whole attraction of the 
moon will be pretty much the ſame, as if ſhe were car- 


ried round the earth exactly in the plane of the ecliptic. 


However, 


* 
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However, all changes in the poſition of the ecliptic are | 
not to be abſolutely excluded ; for, as the planets move 
round the ſun in different planes, their mutual attractions 
muſt have a tendency to change the ſituation of all their 
planes, and bring them nearer to a coincidence with one 
another: but then the diſtance of the planets from each 
other is ſo great, that the change here mentioned may be 
ſo exceedingly {mall as not to become ſenſible in many 


ages. a 1 „ "TWO VIP OH 
ECLOGUE, in poetry, a little elegant compoſition 
in a ſimple natural ſtyle.- e 
The word is derived from the Greek, æ s, to ſe- 
The eclogue, in its primary intention, is the ſame 
thing with the idyllium; but cuſtom has likewiſe made 
ſome difterence between them, and appropriated the name 
eclogue to pieces wherein ſhepherds are introduced ; and 
idyllium to thoſe written like eclogues, but without any 
ſhepherds in them. 1 8 
The eclogue then is properly an image of the paſto- 
ral life; therefore the matter is low, and its genius hum- 


jealouſies, intrigues, and other adventures of ſhepherds; 
ſo that its character muſt be ſimple, the wit eaſy, and the 
expreſſion familiar. The true character then of the 
eclogue is ſimplicity and modeſty: its figures are neat, 
the paſſions tender, the motions eaſy; and though ſome- 
times it may have little tranſports and deſpairs, yet it 
never riſes ſo high as to be fierce or violent. Its narra- 
tions are ſhort, deſcriptions little, the thoughts ingenious, 
the manners innocent, the language pure, the verſe 
flowing, the expreſſions plain, and all the diſcourſe na- 
tural, | ; | | 

The models in this ſort of poetry are Theocritus and 
Virgil, who both have ſome eclogues of a lofty character: 
the eclogue, therefore, occaſionally raiſes its voice. Yet 
M. Fontenelle eſteems it a fault in ſome modern poets 
to have put matter of high concern in their eclogues, 
and made their ſhepherds fing the praiſes of kings and 
heroes. | ; 

Some imagine the name eclogue to have been origi- 
nally applied to ſuch poems as were written in imitation | 
of others; ſuch are the eclogues of Virgil, which are only 
imitations of Theocritus. = 

EcLOGUE is alſo applied to certain compoſitions in 
proſe : ſuch are thoſe of Strabo, Diodorus, &c. in which 
ſenſe the word ſignifies only an extract, or collection. 

ECOUTE, in the manege, a pace or motion of a 
I horſe, when he rides well upon the hands and the heels, 
1 is compactly put upon his haunches, and hears or liſtens 


tween the heels, without throwing to either ſide. This 


hand and heel. | 


and the naked' of the column, or any other part it pro- 
Jets from. Some authors, however, account for the 
ecphora from the axis of the column, and define it to be 
the right line intercepted between the axis and the outer- 
molt ſurface of a member or moulding. 


nuate and remove obſtructions, 11 
ECPIESMA, in ſurgery, a ſort of fracture of the cra- 
nium, when the bones are much ſhattered, and, prefling 
inwardly, affect the membranes of the brain. 
EcPIESMA, in pharmacy, ſignifies the maſs remain- 
ard, in this ſenſe, is the ſame as magna. It ſometimes 
further imports the juice preſſed out. 2 
ECTASIS, in grammar, the ſame with diaſtole. See 
the article DiAsTOLE. A | 
ECTHESIS, in church hiſtory, a confeſſion of faith, 
in the form of an edi, publiſhed in the year 639, by 
the emperor Heraclius, with a view to pacify the' trou- 


bles occaſioned by the Eutychian hereſy in the Eaſtern | 
church. | . 


a figure of proſody, whereby the m at the end of a word, 
when the following word begins with a vowel, is elided, 


ble. Its buſineſs is to deſctibe the loves, ſports, piques, | 


to the heels or ſpurs, and continues duly ballanced be- | 
happens when a horſe has a fine ſenſe of the aids of the | 


ECPHORA, in architeQure, commonly ſignifies the 


diſtance between the extremity of a member or moulding, three hundred north-weſt of London: weſt long. three 


ECPHRACTICS, in medicine, remedies which atte- 


ing after the U- of vegetables have been preſſed out; 


ECTHLIPSIS, able, among Latin grammarians, 


= 
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ſake of the meaſure of the verſe : thus they read mul? ile; 
for multum lie, ee ne in, 

ECTROPIUM, in furgery, is an inverſion of the 
eye-lids, when they are fo fetracted that their interior red 
ſkin becomes prominent, and the eye cannot be ſufficient- 
ly covered by them. 


4 


VOrR,96G) B99 2767 5 #15: 
- ECTYLOTICS, in pharmacy, remedies proper fot 
conſuming calloſities. See the atticle CAL ius. 

ECT VPE, in antiquity, is an impreſſion of a medal, 
ſeal, or ring; or a figured copy of an inſcription, or other 
ancient monument. . | 8. oft 

The word is derived from the Greek, ex and ure, 
reſemblance ; becauſe it reſembles the original. TIN 

ECU, or Escv, a French crown; for the value of 
which ſee the article EXcHAN Rx. 

ECUSSON, in heraldry, a little eſcutcheon. 

EDDISH, or Eap1ss, the latter paſture or graſs that 
comes after mowing, or reaping; otherwiſe called eagraſs, 
earſh, and etch, | : 


EDGiNGS, in gardening, the ſeries of ſmall, but 


beds, &c. The beſt and moſt durable of all plants for 
this uſe is box, which, if well planted, and rightly ma- 
naged, will continue in ſtrength and beauty for many 
years. The ſeafons for planting this are the autumn; 
and very early in the ſpring : and the beſt ſpecies for this 
purpoſe is the dwarf Dutch box. The edgings of box 
are now only planted on the ſides of borders, next walls, 
and not, as was ſome time ſince the faſhion; all round 
borders or fruit beds, in the middle of gardens, unleſs 
they: have a gravel walk between them, in which caſe it 


on the walks in hard rains, and fouling the gravel. - 


plant borders, or edgings, of aromatic herbs, as thyme, 
ſavory, hyſſop, lavender, and the like: but theſe are all 


ed in hard winters. Daiſies, thrift, or ſea july-flower, 


and chamomile, are alſo uſed by ſome for this purpoſe'; 


but they require yearly tranſplanting, and a great deal of 
trouble, elſe they grow out of form; and theſe are alſo 
ſubject to periſh in very hard ſeaſons. 
DHELING, Edbelingus, the ſame with Atheling. 
See the article ATHELING, - OE 
EDICT, Edidtum, in matters of polity, an order or 


law to his ſubjects. 

_ EDIFICE, the ſame with building. See Bull p- 

ING. MES} | 
EDILE, or EpiIIE. See EpiLE. 
EDINBURGH, the capital city of Scotland, fituated 

about one mile ſouth of Leith, and of the Firth of Forth, 


 eighty-two miles north-weſt of Newcaſtle, and about 


degrees, and fifty-ſix north lat. 


aſſemble, before its union with England; and here the 
ſupreme courts of juſtice for North-Britain are ſtill held. 


It has likewiſe a celebrated univerſity, and exceeds all 
the cities of the world for the loftineſs of its buildings, 


which are all of hewn ſtone, ſaſhed, and ten, eleven, or 


neſs of its High-ftreet, its Caſtle, the palace of Holyrood- 
houſe, &c. | | 

EDITOR, a perſon of learning, who has the care of 
an impreſſion of any work, particularly that of an ancient 
author, | | | | 

EDUCATION is the bringing up and forming the 
minds of children, either in point of learning or good 
manners. PE. 4 BY RON 


up. 

EDPULCORATION, in pharmacy, the ſame with 

dulcifying. See the article Dur cir IId. 
EpUuLcoRATION, in chemiſtry, is the ſweetening or 

clearing of any matter from impurities, eſpecially the 

falts it may be impregnated with, by waſhing it thorough- 


31 


or cut off, together with the vowel preceding it, for the | 


ly in common Water; ſo that it is the ſame with ablu- 


The word is derived from the Greek, $:Te: mw, to in- 


durable, plants, ſet round the edges or borders of flower- 


ſerves to keep the earth of the borders from waſhing down 


In the laſt age it was alſo a very common practice td. 


apt to grow woody, and to be in part, or wholly deſtroye_ 


inſtrument, ſigned and fealed by a prince, to ſerve as a 


Here the parliament of that ancient kingdom uſed to 


more ſtories high: it is alſo remarkable for the ſpaciouſ- 


The word is formed from the Latin, educo, to bring 


* The 


4 1 — 
— — — — mer 


EGG 


ſenſibly waſtes away and condenſes; the vitelus, of the 
contrary, ſeems to have loſt little or nothing of its bulk, 
when the fcetus is perfected, and only appears more li- 
quid and humid, when the abdomen of the fetus begins 
to be formed. W e T4 THR 1 {Ws "I 
The chick in the egg is firſt nouriſhed by the albu- 
men; and, when this is conſumed, by the vitellus, as 
with milk. The albumen waſtes in keeping, and that 
teeth is beſt, which they ſtrike into the mud at the bot- through the ſhell, 1 if it be expoſed to a gentle 
tom of the river, and if it ſtrike againſt any eels, it never heat: and it is ſpecifically lighter than the vitellus. 
fails to bring them up. f | | By incubation the albumen becomes thinner and more 
EFFECT is that which reſults from, or is produced | turbid, eſpecially on its upper part, near the obtuſe end, 
by, any cauſe. See CAvusE. | _ | where it is alſo firſt conſumed ; and it is afterwards di- 
_ EFFECTIONS, in 8 are uſed in the ſame miniſhed towards the ſharp end of the egg, till at laſt 
ſenſe with the geometrical conſtruction of propoſitions, nothing of it is left, except a white cretaceous ſubſtance 
and often of problems and practices, which, when they | At the lower part of the ſhell. In the Edinbargh Medical 
are deducible from, or founded upon, ſome general pro- Eſſays, we are told that the albumen of a feecundated egg 
poſition, are called the geometrical effections thereunto | 15 45 ſweet and free from corruption, during all the time 
belon | a 


ing. of incubation, as it is in a new- laid egg. | 
EFFERVESCENCE, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a] As the white of an egg has all the requiſites to the for- 
flight degree of ebullition in liquors expaſed'to a due de- 


mation of an animal body, that is, to nutrition, whert 
gree of heat. But the chemiſts apply it to that ebullition | P! operly applied by the vital actions to the parts which 
which is excited when two ſubſtances of different na- T<quire it, and this without any previous digeſtion by the 
tures, an alcali, for example, and an acid, are mixed to- ſtomach, it muſt neceſſarily be one of the moſt proper ali- 
| can If the efferveſcence produces a heat in the fub- 


ments in the world, in morbid caſes, where the d geſtiye 
ance ſo mixed, it is called a hot efferveſcence; but, if organs are relaxed and weak, where the fibres of the 
no heat is excited, it is a cold efferveſcence. 5 


whole body want a due tenſion and elaſticity, and where 
The chemiſts formerly confounded efferveſcence with conſequently reſtoratives are indicated. But in order to 
fermentation; but the learned Boerhaave has very judi- anſwer any good purpoſe in this view, it muſt be given 
ciouſly limited the ſignification of fermentation to that freſh, raw, and without the application of the leaſt heat: 
inteſtine motion of vegetable juices, which produces for heat, as Bocrhaave found by his experiments, renders 
either a vinous ſpirit or vinegar ; and calls all other 


it unfit for nutrition. It is to be given in a little milk 
ebullitions, produced by the mixture of bodies, effer- and water, or broth, or may be taken alone, well ſeparat- 


The word is derived from the Latin edulcero, to ſweet- | 
en, and that from dulcis, ſweet. e 
EEL, Anguilla, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of muræna. 
See the article MuxxNA. | e 
ExI-BAck ED, an appellation given to ſuch horſes as 

have black liſts along their bacx. $4 VT 

EgL-SPEAR, a forked inſtrument with three or four 


jagged teeth, uſed for catching of eels : that with the four 


. 
- 


veſcences. | ed from the yolk. 
I The word is derived from the Latin, efferveo, to boil| The white of an egg has a refrigerating, aſtringent, 
| cover. and agglutinating quality. . 


EFFICACIOUS, a term uſed by divines, in ſpeaking 
of grace; importing ſuch grace, as never fails to produce 
Bar its effect. See GRACE. | | 
3 EFFLORESCENCE, among phyſicians, the ſame 

0 with exanthema. See the article EXANTHEMA. 

lt EFFLUENT Fevx, the ſame with an inflammatory 

* one. See the article INFLAMMATORY. | 

[Hs EFFLUVIA, minute particles which exhale from 

| | bodies. 

[ The word is derived from the Latin ex, from, and fluo, | 

bil | to flow. | oY 
general fenſe, the pouring out of 


The yolk is endued with an anodyne, maturating, di- 
geſting, and relaxing virtue, Hence it is very often an 
ingredient in clyſters, and mixed with a little falt, is 
commonly applied, in a walnut ſhell, to the navels of in- 
fants, in order to looſen the belly. 

Edo, in architecture, is an ornament in that form, 
cut in the echinus or quarter round of the Ionic and 
Compoſite capitals. The profile or contour of an echi- 
nus is enriched with eggs and anchors placed alternately. 

EGLANTINE, in botany, a name frequently given 
to the ſweet-briar, a ſpecies of roſe. See the article 
Rosk. | 

EGYPT, an extenſive country of Africa, lying be- 
tween the thirtieth and thirty- ſixth deg. of eaſt long. and 
between the twenty-firſt and thirty-firſt of north latitude. 
It is bounded by the Mediterranean on the north ; by 
the Red-ſca and Iſthmus of Suez, which divide it from 
Arabia, on the eaſt ; by Abyffinia or Ethiopia, on the 
ſouth ; and by the deſarts of Barca and Nubia, on the 
welt ; being 1 hundred miles in length from north to 
ſouth; and from one hundred to two hundred in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt. Ih 
Egypt is ſubject to the grand ſignior, and governed by 
a baſhaw, or viceroy. It owes its fertility to the annual 
over- lowing of the Nile, which it begins tq do in the 


— 8 — 


EFFUSION, in a 
any thing liquid, and that with ſome violence. 
EF, in zoology, the Engliſh name of the common 
| lizard, lacertus vulgaris, called alſo, in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom, the newt and ſwift, See the article Li- 
| Z ARD. | | | 
Sl EGG, Ovum, in natural hiſtory, a body formed in 
5 | certain females, in which is contained an embryo, or 
K | foetus, of the ſame ſpecies, under a cortical ſurface or 
| {kell. 5 | | 
"27 FRE An egg conſiſts of the albumen or white, and of the 
_ PVitellus or yolk. The albumen is a cold, viſcous, white 
Eb liquor in the egg, differing in confiſtence in its different 
. parts. Dr. Harvey not only obſerved this difference, but 


3 alſo that there are two diſtinct albumens, both of which are 
if involved in their proper membranes: of theſe one is very 


thin and liquid, the other more denſe and viſcous, and of 
a ſomewhat whiter colour; but in old and ftale eggs, 
after ſome days incubation, inclining to a yellow. As 
this ſecond albumen covers the yolk on all fides, fo it is 
itſelf ſurrounded by the other external liquid. | 
As the eggs of hens conſiſt of two liquors ſeparated 

from one another, and diftinguiſhed by two branches of 
umbilical veins, one of which goes to the vitellus, and 
the other to the albumen ; ſo it is very probable they are 
of different natures, and conſequently appointed for dif- 
ferent purpoſes. Ariſtotle ſays, ©* That the vitellus is 
condenſed by cold, the albumen rather liquefied. On 
the contrary, the albumen is condenſed by fire; the vi- 
tellus retains its ſoftneſs, if it be not burnt; and con- 


cretes more in boiling than in roaſting,” When the 


vitellus grows warm with incubation, .it becomes more 
humid, and like melted wax or fat, whence it takes up 
more ſpace ; for as the foetus increaſes, the albumen in- 


months of May and June, and is uſually at its height 
in September, from which time the waters decreaſe till 
May or June again. By this ſupply of water, Egypt is 
rendered fo fruitful, as to ſerve Conſtantinople and other 
places with corn, as it did Rome and Italy of old. They 
only harrow their grain into the mud, on the retiring of 
the water ; and in March following, uſually have a plen- 
tiful harveſt: and the lands, not ſown, yield good crops. 
of graſs for the uſe of the catile. According to Mr. 
Sandys, no country in the world is better furniſhed with 
grain, fleſh, fiſh, ſugar, fruits, melons, roots, and other 
garden ſtuff, than the Lower Egypt. | 

EJACULATOR, a muſcle of the penis, otherwiſe 


| called the elevator. 


EEC TA, a term ufed, by lawyers, for a woman de- 

flowered, or caſt from the virtuous. pb 

EJECTION, in the animal oxconomy, evacuation, or 

the iP e any thing through ſome of the emuncto- 
ries, as by ſtool, vomit, &c. 0 ee ED 

EJECTMENT, Ejectione Firme, in law, a writ, of 

| action, 
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which lies for the leſſee for years, on his being | 
put out of his land before the expiration of his 


action, 
ejected, or p 
term, either 
brought by the leſſor aga 

rears ; or holding over his 


EIGHT, or PIECE OF 


LABORATORY, the place where chemical pro- 
ceſſes are performed. See CHEMICAL Laboratory. 
ELAAGNUS, dutch myrtle, in botany, a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are, that it has no flower 
petals ; the fruit is an oval, obtuſe, and ſmooth drupe, 
including an oblong kernel or nut. 3 
ELZOSACCHARUM, in pharmacy, a preparation 
of ſome eſſential oil with ſugar, thus performed: grind 
an ounce of dry loaf-ſugar to an impalpable powder, in a 
glaſs mottar, and with a glaſs peſtle, and by degrees add 
thereto a dram of any effential oil, or only half a 
dram, if the oil be very tenacious; and continue 
rubbing them together, till all the oil be thoroughly 
mixed, and drank in by the ſugar, If a little freſh white 
of an egg be added in the grinding, the oil becomes 
thereby more eaſily miſcible ; but the mixture will not 
keep ſo long, without turning rancid. 5 
If theſe elæoſaccharums be well prepared, dried, and 
put into clean glaſſes, exactly cloſed with glaſs ſtoppers, 
they may be preſerved a long time perfect. By this me- 
thod, therefore, you may prepare an excellent medicine, 
rich in virtue: for if the elæoſaccharum of mint be diſ- 
ſolved in diſtilled mint-water, then ſtrengthened with the 
addition of ſpirit of mint, and the mixture ſweetened with 


by the leſſor, or ages: It may alſo be 
againſt the leſſee, for rent in ar- 

term, &c. | 

EiGHT. See the article Ex- 


may be thus obtained. 
ELAPHOCAMELUS, in zoology 


the glama, or Peruvian camel. See 


, the ſame with 
LAMA, 


ELASTICTTY, that power or property in natural bo- 
dies, by which they reſtore themſelves ſpontaneouſly to 
the figure and dimenſions which they had loſt by the 
action of ſome other body applied to them. | 

Thus a ſpring or bow, when bent, reſtore themſelves, 
by their elaſticity, to the form they obtained before any 
external force was applied to them. And thus the arte- 
ries of an animal body, after being diſtended by the im- 
pulſe of the blood, contract and reſtore themſelves, by 
their elaſticity, to the ſame form and dimenſions they had 
before they were thus diſtended. Some have endeavoured 
to ſolve elaſticity by attraZtion only; as for example, if 
the ſtring AB (plate LVIII. fig. 6.) be confidered as 
made up of particles lying over one another in the manner 
repreſented at AD B; it is plain that, if the point D be 
forcibly brought to C, the parts will be pulled from each 
ether ; and when the force that ſtretched the ſpring ceaſes 
to act, the attraction of coheſion, which was hindered be- 
fore, will take place, and bring back the ſtring to its former 
length and ſituation, after ſeveral vibrations. Now, tho' 
this ſeems to agree pretty well with the phœnomena of a 
ſtring in motion, it will by no means ſolve the elaſticity 
of a ſpring faſtened to one end, and bent either way at the 
other, like a knife or ſword-blade. For if ſuch a ſpring 
be bent from A to a, (fig. 7.) the particles on the fide C, 
which now become convex, will be farther aſunder at F, 
while the particles at D, carried to the concave part E, 
will come cloſer together: ſo that the attraction, inſtead 
of making the ſpring reſtore itſelf, will keep it in the fi- 
tuation in which it is, as it happens in bodies that have 
no elaſticity, where, perhaps, only attraction obtains. 
Thus a plate of lead, a plate of copper, and a plate of ſoft 
iron ſtand bent. | 

But the moſt probable way of ſolving the elaſticity of 
ſprings, is to conſider both a repulſive, and an — * 
property in the particles, after the manner of the black 
ſand, which is attracted by the load-ftone, and has been 
ſhewn by the learned and ingenious profeſſor Petrus Van 
Muſchenbtoeck to be nothing elſe but a great number of 
little load-ſtones. | | | 

The great law of perfectly elaſtic bodies, is, that their 
relative velocity will remain the ſame before and after 
collifion ; that is, perfectly elaſtic bodies will recede 
from one another after the ſtroke, with the ſame velocity 


the ſyrup of the ſame plant, the whole virtues of mint. 


ELASTIC, in natural philoſophy, an appellation 
given to all bodies endowed with the property of elaſticity. 


/ 


E L E 


that they came together. Many curious phænomena 
may be explained from this pröperty in bodies. 1 

If the ivory ball A, (plate LIX. Ag. I.) weighing two 
ounces, ſtrike with the velocity 16 againſt B at reſt, 
weighing alſo two ounces; the body B will move for- 
ward after this ſtroke with the velocity 16, A remaining 
at reſt in its place: the reaſon of this is, that the body 
A loſes one half of its motion by ſtriking the equal body 
B, and the other half by the elaſiieity of B, recovering 
its former figure. From this experiment, ſeveral pretty 
odd phenomena ariſe : thus, if a row of ſhovel- board 
pieces, that is, metalline cylinders of about half an inch 
in height, and two inches diameter, be laid upon a 
ſmooth table, and you take a fingle piece, and drive 
It againſt the row, the laſt piece off the row will fly off; 
for if A (plate LIX. fie. 2.) ſtrike the row of pieces 
B, C, D, E, F, G, , I, in the direction A a, then will 
the laſt piece I fly off to i, with the ſame velocity that 
A ſtruck B: and whatever be the velocity of A, no 


| other piece but the laſt piece I will fly off. But if you 


take two pieces, as A and B, Vs. 3.) and ſtrike them 
together againſt the row C, D, E, F, G, H, I, the two 
laſt pieces H and I, will fly off from the other end of 
the row with the ſame velocity that A and B made the 


| ſtroke. 


If three or more pieces are made uſe of to. make the 

ſtroke, the very ſame number will fly off from the other 
end of the row; and it is to be obſerved, that the ſame 
will happen with equal elaſtic balls, ſuſpended in a row 
by ſtrings of the ſame length. 5 | 
Again, if the elaſtic body A, ( 2 4.) weighing four 
ounces, ſtrike the quieſcent body B, weighing only two 
ounces, with a velocity equal to 12; then will the ve- 
locity of A, after the ſtroke, be 4, and that of B 16. 
Juſt the reverſe of this happens, when a leſſer body 
ſtrikes againſt a greater; in which caſe, the ſtriking or 
leſſer body will be reflected with one fourth of its firſt 
motion, and the greater be carried forward with a mo- 
tion which is as 16. | | 18 

The magnitude and motions of ſpherical bodies per- 
fectly elaſtic, and moving in the ſame right line, and 
meeting each other, being given, their motion after re- 
flection may be determined thus: Let the bodies be called 
A and B, and the reſpective velocities a and b; then, if 
the bodies tend the fame way, and A, moving ſwifter 
than B, follows it, the velocity of the body A, after the 


— and that of the body 


but if the bodies meet, then, 


7 refleQion, will be 


_2a4A—bA+bB 

cf Ab 
changing the fine of 5, the velocity of A will be 
aA—aB—2bB 4 havior B 24A T A-4B. 
i EO rd, 0 ; 
and if either of theſe happen to come out negatives, 
the motion after the ſtroke tends the contrary way to 
that of A before it; which is alſo to be underſtood of 


| the motion of the body A in the firſt caſe. 


ELATERIUM, in pharmacy, imports in general a 


n 
| purging medicine; but is particularly applied to thoſ: 


which operate with violence; hence the word was tranſ- 
ferred to the wild cucumber and the preparations there- 
of. See the article Wild CUCUMBER. 

ELATINE FLuELLIN, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the corolla of which conſiſts of four ovated, obtuſe, ſeſ- 
file, patent petals: the fruit is an orbiculated great cap- 
ſule, compreſſed globeways, containing four cells, and 
conſiſting of four valves; the ſeeds are numerous, lunu- 
lated, ere, and ſurrounding the receptacle in the man- 
ner of, a wheel, This plant is an aperient, reſolvent, 
and vulnerary, | 

ELBOW, in anatomy, the juncture of the cubitus 
and radius; or the outer angle made by the flexure, or 
bend of the arm. See Cugirus and Rapivs. | 
ELO, in architecture, a term uſed for an obtuſe 
angle of a wall, building, road, &c. which divides it 
from its right line. | 

ELCESAITES, in church hiftory, ancient hereties, 
who made their appearance in the reign of the emperor 


Frajan, and took their name from their leader Elceſai. 


Ihe Elceſaites kept a mean between the Jews, 


Chriſ- - 
tians, 
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tians, and Pagans z they. worſhipped but one God, ob- 


ſerved- the Jewiſh ſabbath, circumciſion, and the other 
ceremonies of the law. They rejected the Pentateuch, 
and the prophets; nor had they more reſpect for the 
writings of the apoſtles, particularly thoſe of St. Paul. 
They deteſted chaſtity and continence, and obliged their 


diſciples to matry. They acknowledged a Meſſiah, 
whom they called their great king; but we do not know 
whether they meant Jeſus Chriſt, or ſome pretended Meſ- 
ſiah. They gave him a human form, but inviſible; the 


dimenſions of which were thirty-eight leagues in height, | 
and ſo in proportion. They pretended that the Holy 


Ghoſt was a woman, and of the. ſame ſize with the 
Meſſiah. They were much addicted to judicial aſtro- 
logy, magic, and enchantments: they held that it was law- 
ful to renounce the faith with the lips, provided a man 
kept it in his heart. 1 

ELDER, or SENtoRs, in Jewiſh hiſtory, were perſons 


the moſt conſiderable for age, experience, and wiſdom. 


ErDER-t alſo a denomination {till preſerved in the 
Presbyterian diſcipline, See the article PRESBYTERIAN, 

ELDER, in botany. See SAMBUCUS. 

ELEATICS, a ſect of philoſophers of Elea, founded 
by Xenophanes, a Colophonian. He held all things to 
be incomprehenſible, but withal, maintained many dog- 
matical aſſertions. He held that God is one, incorpo- 
real, eternal, all fight, and all hearing, no way reſem- 
bling man: that this God is all things; that whatever 
is, is eternal ; that there are infinite worlds, and' thoſe 
immutable and eternal ; that there are four elements ; 
that the ſtars aie certain clouds, ſet on fire when they 
riſe, and extinguiſhed» when they ſet ; that all comets, 
falling ſtars, and the like, are clouds, kindled by mo- 
tion; that the ſun'is a fiery cloud, extinguiſhed in its 
ecliples ; that the moon is a cloſe, compact, and habit- 
able cloud ; that there are many ſuns and moons in the 


ſeveral climates of the earth; that the ſun promotes ge- 
neration, but the moon contributes nothing to it; that 


the ſun goes forward in infinitum, but to us ſeems to 
move circularly by reaſon of the great diſtance ; that the 


clouds are a vapour drawn up by the ſun ; that the earth 
was firſt founded and rooted, as it were, in an infinite 


depth; that the ſoul is a ſpirit; and that all divination 
is falſe, &c. | | 
ELECAMPANE, in botany, a large plant, with 


long, wrinkled, oval, acuminated leaves, ſerrated about 


the edges, pale green above, and hoary underneath, 


joined cloſe to the ſtalk, which divides towards the top 
into ſeveral branches, bearing large yellow flowers of the 
radiated diſcous kind, followed by oblong ſeeds, winged 
with down: the roots are ſhort- and thick, ſomewhat 
unctuous to the touch, brown, or blackiſh on the out- 


fide, and whitiſh within. It is perennial, grows wild 


in moilt rich ſoils, and flowers in June. 

The freſh roots of elecampane have a weak, not very 
grateful ſmell ; which, on thoroughly drying, and keep- 
ing them for ſome time, is greatly improved, and ap- 
proaches to that of Florence orris. Chewed, they diſ- 
cover at firft a kind of rancid glutinous taſte, quickly 
ſucceeded: by an aromatic bitterneſs, Which by degrees 


becomes conſiderably pungent. 


This root ſtands recommended as. a diaphoretic, fto- 
machic, for promoting expectoration in humoural aſth- 
mas and coughs, and for attenuating viſcid juices in ge- 
neral,” and diſpoſing them to excretion: taken freely, it 
is ſaid to gently looſen the belly, and increaſe the uri- 
nary diſcharge. The doſe of the dry root in ſubſtance 
is from a ſcruple to a dram or two. 


ELECT, Eliclia, among eccleſiaſtical writers, thoſe | 


whom God has choſen, or predeſtinated to be ſaved. 
See the article PREDESTINATION. 

ELECTION, the choice that is made of a perſon, 
or thing, in preference of any other; as, in the election 
of an emperor, of a pope, of a biſhop, of members of 
parliament, & %—80M. RY. | 

ELECTION is alſo the ſtate of a perſon who is left to 
his own free will, to take or do one thing or another, 
which he pleaſes. bly SR 1 


— Erection, in theology, ſignifies the choice which 


God, of his, good pleaſure, makes of angels and men 
for the objects of his grace and mercy, © 


1 


| 


+ E | 
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ELECTOR, a perſon who has a' right to elect or 
| choole another to an office, honour, &c. e pa 
EleQtor is particularly, and by way of eminence, ap- 
plied to thoſe princes of Germany, in whom lies the 
right of electing the emperor ; being all ſovereign princes, 
and the principal members of the empire. | 
ELECTORAL Crown, or Coroner. See the ar- 
ticle CRown. 55 5 No 5 
ELECTORATE, a term uſed as well to ſignify the 
dignity of, as the. territories belonging to, any of the 
electors of Germany. ; 1 1 
| ELECTRICITY. a power or property in ſome bo- 
915 as amber, ſealing- wax, &c. whereby they attract light 
odies. - wy 
The ancients have obſerved that amber, when it is 
rubbed, attracts bits of ſtraw, down, and other light 
bodies, They called amber ele&rum ; ſo that the name of 
electricity has been given to that property of attracting 
light bodies, which at firſt was thought peculiar to am- 
ber; but it has ſince been found to be in a vaſt many 
other kinds of ſubſtances, ſuch as Spaniſh wax, gum 


m_ 


copal, all the refins, and tranſparent bodies. It is to be 


remarked, that bodies ſuſceptible of electricity are di- 
vided into two claſſes: the one are electrical of themſelves, 
or per ſe, that is, they contain that quality in themſelves, 
and they need only be rubbed, to excite it : ſuch are 
| thoſe already mentioned; and a large catalogue of them 
may be ſeen in Muſchenbroek. The others do not con- 
tain that virtue in themſelves, or they have ſo little of 
it, as to be reckoned to have none at all; yet they ac- 
quire it by communication, or by emanation derived to 
them from a body that is electrical per ſe. This ſecond 
claſs of non- electrical bodies per ſe, are all thoſe in ge- 
neral that are not compriſed in the firſt claſs, Mr. Bu- 


fay has found, that the greateſt part of the bodies of this 


ſecond claſs may be raiſed to the condition of electrical 
bodies per ſe, by means of heating them briſkly, or by 
uſing ſome other preparations ; but by reaſon of chele 
difficulties they are left in the number of non- electrical 
bodies per ſe. 3 „„ Yorke... 

There is ſcarce any ſubject in natural philoſophy that 
has given occaſion to more experiments and diſcoveries. 
than electricity has done; for, about thirty- ſix years paſt, 
the learned in Holland, Germany, Italy, France, and 
England, have ſtrove to diſtinguiſh themſelves upon this 
head. Mr. Gray, of the Royal Society at London, and 
M. Dufay, of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, have, 
in particular, carried this matter very far, by communi- 
cating the reſult of their labours to each other, and ve- 
rifying them reſpectively, by a kind of concurrence of 
friendſhip and emulation, whoſe polite and uncommon 
unanimity has done as much honour to theſe learned 
men, as 1t has been of ſervice to. promote this part of 
philoſophy. _ . N 5 
M. Boze in Germany, and the Abbe Nollet in France, 
ſeem to have ſucceeded to theſe two great men; and 
they have already left them pretty far behind, by the ſin- 
gularity and number of their diſcoveries. | 

We ſhall confine ourſelves to the principal circum- 
ſtances of electricity, and pitch upon ſuch experiments 
as are moſt proper to confirm theſe circumſtances, and 
to diſcover their cauſes ; and laſtly, endeavour to account 
for this phænomenon. 

We are not only certain, that a great number of ſub- 
ſtances, which the antients did not fuſpe& to be elec- 
trical, as amber is, attract, like it, light bodies; but 
farther we have diſcovered, that all theſe ſubſtances, after 
they have attracted. theſe bodies, do likewiſe repel them. 
So that hence alone we have in the phænomenon of elec- 
tricity two contrary effects, attraction and repulſion. 

Afterwards, by rubbing electrical ſubſtances in a dark 
room, it has been found, that they emitted ſome fparks 
of light, and that thus the electrical body was a kind of 
phoſphorus, Upon bringing the finger within a line or 
two of the electrical body, the finger not only drew a ſpark 
out of this body, but farther, this ſpark made a; little 
noiſe, and cauſed a pretty lively prieking in the finger. 
At laſt, curioſity led philoſophers to examine, — —— 
theſe effects of electricity might not be communicate 
to other bodies that were not naturally electrical, and 


they found that they were commupicated to all . 
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in general, except flame, and that at very great diſtances; | 


and that it was almoſt the ſame cauſe with electricity as 
with Tound and light. | 


Theſc/are the chief effects, which, till the year 1745, 


were allowed to be in the phenomenon of electricity; 
namely, attraction, repulſton, the emanation of ſparks, 


and the communication or propagation of all choſe ef- 


feat 


, Of Attrattion, the firfl Effect of ELECTRICITY. — The 


firſt and moſt fimple phœnomenon of electricity is the 
attraftion of light bodies by electrical or electrified bo- 
dies. This firſt property of electrical bodies is, to ſpeak 
the language of the ancients, the only phœnomenon to 


which the term electricity correſponds. This is elec- 


tricity itſelf, fince this word ſignified formerly the attrac- 
tion produced by amber and other bodies of the ſame 
nature: however, modern philoſophy having diſcovered 
in theſe very ſubſtances the quality of repelling light bo- 
dies, as alſo that of producing light; and all theſe effects 
being naturally produced by the ſame cauſe ; it is natural 
to call this general cauſe by the name of electricity, and 
to give theſe different effects the names of attraction, re- 

ulſion, &c. by joining thefeto the epithet of electrical. 
The manner in which this phœnomenon of electricity is 


excited is as follows: 


Get a tube of about three feet and a half in length, an 


inch and a half in diameter, and its ſides a line thick; 


let this tube be very ſmooth and dry; rub it with a piece 


of ſtuff, paper, or, which is better ſtill, with the band, 


provided it be very dry. You will ſucceed ſtill better, if 
your hands be rubbed with a little chalk or white lead; 
afterwards bring this rubbed tube near light bodies, ſuch 
as gold- leaf, down, &c. laid upon a glaſs ſtand a foot high, 
and three or four inches broad at top, or hung upon linen 


or ſilk threads, ſituated perpendicularly in the open air. 


It is to be obſerved that theſe threads are called proof 
threads, becauſe they obey the leaſt electricity, and be- 
cauſe they are made uſe of to examine if any matter be 
eleArical. If it is a thread of linen or filk moiſtened, 
the down will be always attracted; but if it be a * ſilk 
thread, it will be attracted and repelled alternately. But to 
return; the aforeſaid bodies, as they approach the tube, Will 
be thrown even upon it with rapidity. Chooſe for making 


theſe experiments a cold and dry ſeaſon; for hot weather 


and a moiſt air are not favourable for them. 


Repulſion, the ſecond Effect of ELECTRICITY, — After 


having rubbed the'tube more violently than before, if you 
bring gold-leaf, down, or a peacock's feather near it, it 


will not only attract theſe light bodies, but afterwards re. 
pel them a great way off; and if you do this in ſuch a 
manner that the gold-leaf, for example, be perpendicu- 


larly repelled above the tube, and that it meet with no 
other body, it will ſuſtain itſelf in the air, always at the 


_ fame diſtance from the tube, and you may convey it in 
this ſituation quite round the room; but if it touch any 


other body, it will come back and adhere' to the tube; 


aſſiſt the repulſion by blowing upon it a little. 


1 


During the time that the gold-leaf is ſuſpended in the 


eircumference of the tube's atmoſphere, if you preſent to 


it another non- electrified light body, it attracts it in the 
ſame manner as the tube itſelf would do; but if it be a 
heavy fixed body, it ſhall be attracted by that; and if 
two gold-leaves,. having been repelled at the ſame time 
by the tube, come to meet, they will reciprocally repel 
each other in the ſame manner as the tube repels 755 
M. Boze, profeſſor of philoſophy at Wittemburg, ob- 
ſerving ſome inconveniencies in the uſe of the tube, in- 
troduced a globe of glaſs or of roſin. 1 
The globe muſt be made of the ſame ſort of glaſs as 
the tube, not leſs than a foot diameter; but not too large, 
about two lines thick, and as equal in thickneſs as poſh- 
ble; for a thick glaſs performs the beſt. 
It is not neceſſary that this ball or globe ſhould be ex- 
attly ſpherical; and, the Abbe Nollet aſſures us, that 
after fifteen years practice, he found a chemiſts receiver 
makes the beſt inſtrument, after its neck is cut down to 
about three or four inches, and this he capped on one pole 


2 


OY 2 * * % 


* 


1 


4 


then it will be repelled' anew, as at the firſt. It often | 
happens that the gold:leaf adheres to the tube, and is not 
repelled, eſpecially if it fall flat upon it; and then you 


8 


with a pulley like that uſed by pack- thread ſpinners' or | 


E L E 


cutlers, and armed at the other pole with a piece of hard 
wood, having at the ends two needles or broaches of 
iron or ſteel, that it may turn round very briſkly in a ho- 


rizontal poſition. Of which apparatus you have an exact 


repreſentation in plate LIX. fig. 5. where A is the pulley ; 
B the neck of the ball, to which the pulley is faſtened 
with a paſte made of pitch, bees-wax, and fine ſifted 


aſhes; C is the ſtopper that ſcrews into the hole made in 


the center of the pulley: the axis on which the ball 
turns is fixed to the center of this ſtopper ; and beſides, 
there ſhould be two or three ſlant holes in this ſtopper 
for the better communication of the air. D is the calot 
or cup of about four inches diameter, made of hard 
wood; with a hollow or concave fide juſt to receive and 
exactly fit the pole of the globe oppoſite to the pulley. 
This cup muſt be carefully faſtened to the glaſs with the 
lame cement, but ſo carefully, that when the cement 
cools, the glaſs may not move; for if it do, it will cer- 
tainly break. 


Ide next thing is to provide a wheel-barid, of the 


thickneſs of a pinion gooſe-quill, which ſhall run in the 


| pulley ; and a. wheel of about four feet in diameter, b) 


which the ball ſhall be made to turn regularly and briſkly 
on its axis. ] 

You are to take care that this wheel be framed upon a 
ſtrong and ſecure foot; and let it have two handles, that 
two perſons may turn it together; which, ſays the Abbe, 
is the beſt method of operation. | | 

'The axis muſt be fixed about three feet and a half above 
the plank or foot on which the wheel, and the perſons 
who turn it, ſtand. The cord ſhould be made of gut, and 
to run very freely in the pulley ; and the ball, as much 
as poſſible, clear of every thing ; for if the ſphere of at- 
traction be interrupted on any part, it deſtroys the effi- 
cacy of the whole. 

AB (fg. 6.) is the foot-frame of a machine which the 
Abbe had made uſe of above ten years, made of ſound oak, 
of about three inches ſquare, in which are mortiſed the 
uprights of the frame TD: E, c, d, e, at the diſtance of 
nine inches from each other, but of unequal heights. 
F, G, project about five inches from the bottom of the 


ends of the uprights, for the more ſolid retention of the 
machine. 145 9 


#4 'S4 


| niddle ti The end of 
the axis, to which the handles are fixed, ſhould be an ex- 
act ſquare of nine or ten lines each ſide with the corners 
very ſharp, and the crank of each handle ought to be ten 
inches long. 3 FL 
The globe (fg. 9.) is placed on the table (fig. 7.) whoſe 
frame by means of two rules, P, p, Q, 2, enters the 
grooves R, r, (fig. 9.) and is ſecured by the ſcrews 8, X, 
which paſs through the openings T, V. And if you 
would paſs two balls on this table at a time, the other 
muſt be mounted in the ſame manner as that deſcribed in 


fig-10. and fo placed, as that the ſcrew S may go through 


the opening t. — Having thus deſcribed the apparatus, we 
ſhall relate ſome of the capital. experiments which have 
been made therewith, and are as follow: _ 

1. A long; pointed, piece of iron being laid on a frame 
of ſilken ſtrings, with one end about a quarter of an inch 
from the globe, will at the other end, which terminates in 
a conical point, emit a purple flame of electrical fire, di- 
verging each way from the point, like the rays of the ſun 
from the focus of a burning-glaſs in a darkened room. 
This pencil of eleAric rays * in the daylight, 


24S . 


but is extremely ſo in the room made dark; and if the 


finger be held within a quarter of an inch, it cauſes the 
fire to iſſue _ out in a greater quantity, and to appear 


much more luminous than before, See plate LIX. 


lh The finger, being placed as above directed, within 
a quarter of an inch of the ſaid flame, will be ſenſible of a 


gentle blaſt of wind from the end of the iron; that is, the | 


electrical fire will iſſue out of the point in ſuch a manner, 
as to blow againſt the finger very ſenſibly; and if the 
finger be held {till nearer, the large pencil of rays will be 


condenſed in ſuch a manner as to run out of the point 


upon the finger in a ſtream, or body, of denſe yellow fire, 
and ſtrike the finger like a gentle jet d'eau ; and indeed 


the phcenomenon may be truly called a jet de feu. This 
cleric game is ſenſible alſo to the ſmell, and much re- 


ſembles, in that. reſpect, the fire of phoſphorus. 

3. While the flame continues to appear from the point 
of the iron, the finger being placed any where upon the 
iron, the flame at the end diſappears immediately; if the 
finger be taken off, it again inſtantly appears ; and fo, by 
putting the finger off and on ſucceſſively, the electric 
flame will appear and diſappear alternately, The reaſon 
whereof is, that when the finger is applied, the electric 
virtue all runs off upon the finger, as a non. electric body, 
and therefore cannot go to the pointed end to produce 
the flame, as it does when the finger Is taken off. 

4. If a muſket barrel, &c. be ſuſpended, and the finger 
applied near it, as within 4 of an inch, the hre will for- 
cibly iſſue out, and ftrike it, and in ſtriking it will give 
a very ſenſible ſnap ; and ſeveral fingers being ſucceſſively 


lied to the barrel, will cauſe ſeveral ſuch eruptions 
| and Havolngd of the fire, which will be all very ſenfible 


to the feeling, to the eye, and to the ear; and produce a 
moſt extraordinary and entertaining phœnomenon. 


5. If a chain, or hempen cord, be ſuſpended by ſilken 
ſtrings, ail round the room, of any length you pleaſe, and 


one end thereof be hung by a loop acroſs the barrel, the 


electrical fire will inſtantly be tranſmitted' through the 


whole length of the chain, and appear upon every part at | 


the approach of the finger, and be heard to ſnap, and ſtrike 
with as great if not greater force, than from the gun- 
barrel itſelf. In this particular the electric fire ſeems to 
reſemble that of lightning. „ 
6. If a ſponge, {ken dry, be hung on to the elec- 
trified' barrel, it gives no appearance of fire, which fhews 
it be an electric ſubſtance : but if, when the ſponge has 
been immerſed in water, it be ſuſpended to the barrel as 


\ 


before, and the finger or hand be applied near it, the fire 


iſſues out with conſiderable force and ſnapping, and the 
drops which, before the ſponge was electrified, fell very 
lowly, will now fall very faſt ; if the room be darkened, 
theſe drops will appear to be drops of fire, and illuminate 
the baſon into which they fall. | 

7. If a capillary ſyphon be hung on to the ſmall cup of 


water, at the end of the barre], and the finger laid acroſs 


the barrel to prevent the electric virtue going to the wa- 


ter, then, before the water is electrized, you obſerve the 
ſy phon to drop only, and that very gently; but when the 


finger is taken off, and the water becomes electrized, the 
ſyphon runs a ſtream; and if the room be dark, it 
iſſues from the ſyphon in the appearance of fire. See 


plate LIX. Ig. 12. 


8. If a phial of water be provided, and well corked, 
and a wire bended on the top be pierced through the cork, 
and thruſt down near the bottom of the phial, leaving 


the upper part ſtanding about two or three inches above 


the bottle; then laying this wire on the globe in motion, 
the wire receives the electricity from the globe, and the 
water will be impregnated therewith, the more as the wire 
is kept longer on the globe; then the perſon thus hold- 
ing the phial in one hand is to approach a finger of his 
other hand near the middle part of the globe, and he will 
receive the eleric eruption of fire with a very conſidera- 


ble ſnap and force, greater by much than what proceeds | 


from the barrel alone; the reaſon is, becauſe all the _ 
ici 7 Ire 1 ter, 1s there 
tricity, running through the wire into the water, : 
condenſed, as it were, and confined by the electric ſub- 
ſtance of glaſs, and fo acts in a greater quantity, and 
therefore with a greater force, than when it iflues from 
the barrel unconfined. KR 


* 


. 9. A perſon ſtandin on a large cake of rolin, at leaſt 
three inches thick, ho ding a chain faſtened to the gun- 


and in both their arms. 


the gun- barrel by an iron wire, the electric virtue will 
ruſh out from every part, but more forcibly from the iron 
than from the ſtone itſelf; from the ſtonè it ſeems to be 
emitted in a more Jax manner, and diffuſed in a. ſort of 


a more impetuous, denſe, and penetrating ſtream. B 


whirled about, the electricity will be obſerved 9 act 


generally known, and at the ſame time exhibits a very 


N A is now farther confirmed by the diſcovery 


1 f 
. 9 2 


barrel, will be electrized; that is, he will be all over 
poſſeſſed with the electric virtue, and at the ſame time feel 
nothing of it, unleſs ſome perſon ſtanding by put his 
finger near to any part, and then the virtue will be emitted 
in form of fire from any part, and ſnap, and become very 
ſenſible to both the parties, but in a very innocent man- 
ner. See plate LIX. fg. 12 IE i 
19. The phial being electrified, as above, the who! 
company join hands, or communicate with each other by 
wires; then the operator, or perſon who ſtands firſt, at 
one extremity of the line, hangs the electrical phial on the 
barrel, when the perſon at the other extremity draws off 


the ſpark from the barrel; and at that inſtant all the com- 


pany receive the ſhock, which they feel to their elbows, 


11. A perſon, ſtanding on roſin, holding the chain from 


the barrel, points his finger to the warm ſpirits of wine, 


and by communicating the electric fire thereto, kindles 
the riſing flame, and ſo ſets the whole on fire. In this 
manner any ſort of matter, which when warmed will 
fend forth an inflammable vapour, may be ſoon and very 
eaſily ſet on fire, | 08 | 


12. If a load-ſtone, armed with iron, be hung on to 


ſtream or fiery vapour; whereas from the iron it iſſues in 


this experiment we ſee that the two moſt conſiderable 
powers of nature, electricity and magnetiſm, do no ways 
interfere, or impede each other's action. 

13. If the globe be exhauſted of all its air, and then 


wholly within the globe, where it will appear, in a dark- 


ened room, in form of a cloud, or flame of reddiſh or pur- 


ple coloured light, filling the whole capacity of the globe. 


This voluble flame will be diminiſhed and diſappear. by 


degrees, as the air is gradually admitted into the globe: 
the reaſon why the action of the electric virtue does not 


ſhew itſelf outwardly, is the ſtrong repulſive power of the 
electric effluvium, and cauſing it to tend inwards, where 
it meets with no reſiſtance in a vacuous ſphere. 


The above are the principal experiments uſually Þer- 
formed ; to which we ſhall add the following, as it is not 


curious and uncommon phœnomenon. Let two perſons 
ſupport a ſword between them on the top of their fingers ; 
that is, let both perſons claſp all their fingers except the 


index, or fore-finger, and on the top of theſe place the 


guard of the blade, or that plate that ſeparates the blade 
from the hilt ; ſo that the point of the ſword may hang 
down in a perpendicular direction towards the floor: then 
let one of the above perſons rub, with his other hand, 
the cryſtal of his watch, or a ſmall glaſs globe, bottle, &c. 
up and down his breaft ; and. in a very ſhort time the 


{word will begin to move in a circular direction on the 


two fingers that ſupport it; and continue that motion as 
long as the perſon continues to rub the glaſs globe, 
cryſtal, &c. 1 N , | 
From the above experiments it appears that the force 
of the electric matter is very great; but nothing when 
compared with what may be called the celeſtial electrici- 
ty; for it has been found, that the effects of lightning 
and thoſe of electricity are ſimilar. Lightning has been 
known to ſtrike people blind, the electrical ſhock has 
had the ſame effect on animals. Animals have been 
killed by both. The mariner's compaſs has ſometimes 
loſt its virtue by lightning ; and by Mr. Franklin's expe- 
riments it appears, that polarity may be given and re- 
verſed by electricity. The late Mr. Stephen Gray ob- 
ſerved ſeveral years ago, that the electrical fire ſeemed to 
be of the ſame nature with that of thunder and Jightning : 
others have ſince been of the ſame opinion. And indeed 
it appears, from various experiments, that the flame of 
electricity has been juſtly called by Mr. Franklin, a mimic 
lightning, ſince it blinds and kills animals, and melts 
metals, Ke. like natural lightning. MERE 
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. Not ſhew itſelf but where there is lightning: in other 
| caſes, the electricity, which ſeemed diſſipate chokes the 


thunder was very diftant, 


tended and faſtened at the four corners to two ſlight ſtrips 


-wire, rifing a foot or more above the wood, To the end 


be coming on, and as ſoon as the thunder clouds come 


fire thus obtained ſpirits may be kindled, and all the other 
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electricity is the effect of a very ſubtile and elaſtic fluid, 


ſenſes ; and that under certain circumſtances, it is poſli- | 


95 x "5 
# " >» » - * — 
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made in France, in conſequence of Mr. Franklin's hypo- 
theſis, of being able, by a proper apparatus, to collect the 
electricity from the atmoſphere during a thunder - ſtorm. 
For à pointed bar of iron, forty feet high, having been 
placed upon an electrical body, and a ſtormy cloud having 
paſſed over the place where the bar ſtood, thoſe that were 
appointed to obſerve it drew near, and attracted from. it 
ſparks of hre, 3 the ſame kind of commotions 
as in the common electrical experiments. The like 
effect followed, when a bar of iron ninety-nine feet high 
was placed upon a cake of roſin, two feet ſquare, and 
two inches thick: for a ſtormy cloud having paſſed over 
the bar, where it remained half an hour, ſparks were 
drawn from the bar. Theſe were the firſt experiments 
made in France, and they have been ſufficiently varied 
and verified ſince ; ſo that it ſeems now certain, I. That 
a bar of iron, pointed or not, is electriſed during a ſtorm. 
2. That a vertical or horizontal ſituation is equally fitting 
for theſe experiments. 3. That even wood is electriſed. 
4. That by theſe means a man may be ſufficiently elec- 
triſed to ſet fire to ſpirit of wine with his wer and re- 
peat almoſt all the uſual experiments of artificial electri- 
city; for ſuch may that which is excited by friction be 
denominated. | | | N 

It is, however, to be remarked, that theſe phœnomena 
are attended with irregularities, and do not always ſuc- 
ceed perfectly. Sometimes ſimple clouds, without thun- 
der or lightning, produce. more electricity than when 
there is loud thunder. Sometimes the electricity does 


rain, began again as ſoon as the rain ceaſed, although the 


Mr. Franklin has contrived a very ingenious and eaſy 
way of trying experiments of this kind by means of an 
electrical kite, made of a large thin filk handkerchief, ex- 


of cedar, of ſufficient length for this purpoſe. This kite, 
being accommodated with a tail, Joop, and firing, will 
riſe in the air like thoſe of paper. To the top of the 
upright ſtick of the croſs is to be fixed a very ſharp-pointed 


of the twine, next the Hand, is to be tied a ſilk ribbon ; 
and where the twine and filk join, a key may be faſtened. 
The kite is to be raiſed when a thunder-guſt appears to 


over the kite, the pointed wire will draw the electric fire 
ſtom them, and the kite with all the twine will be elec- 
trified ; and the looſe filaments of the twine will ſtand 
out every way, and be attracted by an approaching finger. 
When the rain has wet the kite and twine, ſo that it can 
conduct the electric fire freely, it will ſtream out plenti- 
fully from the key on the approach of a man's knuckle. 
At this key the phial may be charged; and from electric 


electrical experiments be performed, which are uſually 
done by the help of a rubbed glaſs globe or tube, and the 
ſameneſs of the electric matter with that of lightning may 
thereby be completely demonſtrated. * 
Laws, &c. of ELECTRICITY, - Mr. Ellicott, from care- 
fully obſerving the various phœnomena of electricity, 
thinks that the following concluſions, or general laws, 
may be juſtly deduced from the phoenomena,  _ 
I. That theſe remarkable phœnomena are produced by 
means of effluvia; which, in exciting the electrical body, 
are put into motion, and ſeparated from it. | ; 
2. That the particles compoſing theſe efluyia ſtrongly 
repel each other. e eee 
3. That there is a mutual attraction between theſe 
particles and all bodies whatſoever. . 
Mr. Watſon has endeavoured to prove, that electricity 
is not furniſhed from the glaſſes employed in the experi- 
ments, nor from the circumambient air. He thinks that 


occupying all bodies in contact with the terraqueous 
globe, and that every where in its natural ſtate it is of 
the ſame degree of denſity; and that glaſs, and other bo- 
dies which are called electries per ſe, have the power of 
taking this fluid from one body, and conveying it to an- 
other, in a quantity ſufficient to be obvious to all our 
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ble to render the electricity in ſome bodies more rare than 
it naturally is; and, by communicating this to other bo- 
dies, to give them an additional quantity, and make their 
electricity more denſe; and that theſe bodies will thus 
continue until their natural quantity is reſtored to each; 
that is, by thoſe which have loſt part of theirs, acquiring 
what they have loſt, and by thoſe to which more has 
been communicated, parting with their additional quan= 
tity. Both the one and the other of theſe is, from the elaſti- 
city of the electric matter, attempted to be done from the 
neareſt non- electric; and when the air is moiſt, this is 
ſoon accompliſhed by the circumambient vapours, which 
here may be conſidered as preventing. in a very great de- 
gree, our attempts to inſulate Cedric bodies. 

r. Watſon's ſyſtem naturally leads him to aſk, by: 
what denomination ſhall we call this extraordinary power ? 
From its effects in theſe operations, ſhall we call it elec- 
tricity? From its being a principle neither generated nor 
deſtroyed ; from its being every-where and always pre- 
ſent, and in readineſs to ſhew itſelf in its effects, though 
latent and unobſerved, . till by ſome proceſs it is produced 
into action, and rendered viſible ; from its penetrating 
the denſeſt and hardeſt bodies, and its uniting itſelf to 
them; and from its immenſe velocity; ſhall we, with 
Theophraſtus, Boerhaave, Niewentiit, s'Graveſande, and 
other philoſophers, call it elementary fire? Or ſhall we, 
from its containing the ſubſtance of light and fire, and 
from the extreme ſmallneſs of its parts, as paſſing through 
moſt bodies we are acquainted with, denominate it, with 
Homberg arid the chemiſts, the chemical ſulphureous 
principle, which, according to the doctrines of theſe gen- 
tlemen, is univerſally diſſeminated ? Whatever we call it, 
it ſeems certain, that this power has many ſurpriſing pro- 


perties, and cannot but be of great moment in the ſyſtem 
of the univerſe; | + 


' ELECTROMETER, an inſtrument contrived to 
meaſure the force of electricity. . NE 

M. d'Arcy, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, has given us the following curious elec- 
trometer. | : . 

Plate LIX. fg. 13. is a large veſſel AB, containing a 
glaſs bottle CD, called the philoſophical egg; at the ex- 
tremity of the neck of this bottle is fitted on the rod V, 
perfectly cylindrical, one line in diameter and twelve 
inches long. The veſſel A B is covered again at the top 
with a plate of braſs H, which fits cloſe upon it ; this 
plate has a large perforation at its center, and ſo has the 
veſſel, that the rod may paſs through at liberty. At the 
upper extremity of the rod is the ſmall circular plate of 
braſs L, fourteen lines one ſixth diameter. The veſſel 
AB being full of water, the egg is immerſed to a certain 
depth, which ought to be ſuch, that the inſtrument be- 
ing at reſt, that is, not electrified, the lower extremity of 
the egg may be as near as poſſible to the bottom of the 
veſſel without touching it, That the egg and rod may 
always be in a vertical ſituation, the egg is ballaſted with 
mercury, by which means, the center, of gravity being 
very low, the whole keeps itſelf perpendicular to the ho- 
rizon, and proves by the leaſt noffible motion of the.egg, 
from its balance, that if it were not confined, it af 
go towards the ſides of the veſſel, and ſwim ſometimes 
on one ſide and ſometimes on the other; wherefore it was 
neceſſary to determine it to a center in the following man · 
ner: on the plate H are fixed fine ſilyer wires in the 
form of a croſs, like thoſe in micrometers ;. this croſs is 
formed by double wires, having a ſmall ſquare ſpace in. 
the center of the plate, which, being larger than the 
diameter of the rod, permits it to aſcend and deſcend be- 
tween the wires without any ſenſible friction, and yet re- 
ſtrains it from erring from its center: and this 5 5 — 
phœnomenon ariſes, when the whole machine is ſtrongly 
electrified, namely, the rod keeps in the middle of the wires 
almoſt without touching them, becauſe, being electrified 


as well as they, it avoids them continually. »_. 
Alfter this deſcription of the inſtrument, it is eaſy to 
conceive its uſe, eſpecially if we attend to this known 
principle in hydroſtatics, that a body immerſed in water 
ſwims on the ſurface or ſinks in it, in proportion as a 
volume of water, equal to that it poſſeſſes, is lighter or 

heavier than the body itſelf; from this principle it fol- 


. 
£ 


| lows, that a volume of water equal ta that of the egg, 
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and that part of the rod immerſed in the water when the the inſtrument muſt be ſo contrived as to exhibit all its 
whole is at reſt, was equal to the egg, the little plate, and | variations ; and a thouſand experiments have ſthewn that 
all the rod: conſequently, if the Whole be eleyated one | the leaſt alteration in che force of electricity, immediate-' 
inch; the power which will ſuſtain it at this height, will 1 affects this electrometer. It is in ſhort univerſal, for 
ſuſtain a weight equal to a volume of water of the thick- | the true electrometer is the cylindrical rod V, which de- 
neſs of the rod, and an inch in height; becauſe the volume termines the quantity of electrical power by ane number 
of water which the egg and rod then poſſeſs; is leſſened | of its parts raiſed above the point of reſt : now it is not 
| by this quantity. If, therefore, different powers ſuſpend difficult to procure a cylindrical rod of a line diameter. It 
it at 1, 2, 3, 4 inches, &c. in height, above the point of | 1s true the diameter of the Jittle plate L, and its diſtance 
reſt, theſe powers will be, with bi 0 to each other, as to H, the point of reſt, may cauſe ſome difference in the 
theſe numbers, double, triple, quadruple, &c. You will | repulſion ; but it is eaſy to obſerve all theſe proportions, 
ſee in a moment that elcEricity produces the ſame effect fo that any one may conſtruct an electrometer, which will 
upon the electtometer; that is, it performs the function | be equally operated upon, by the ſame power of electri- 
of a-power which' would ſuſpend it at 1, 2, 3, 4 inches, | city: this Fropeay ſeems to be one of the moſt remarka- 
&c. above its point of reſt ; and, conſequently, that by | able in his inſtrument, like that of M. Reaumur's ther- 
means of this inſtrument we may eſtimate all its different mometer, Which all Europe has admired. As this elec- 
degrees of force. Let us ſuppoſe, for example, the | trometer may be uſed as an inſtrument, it may be neceſſary 
whole machine compoſed of the veſſel AB, the egg, &c. | to give fome account of the experiments that have been 
placed like that in fg-14- on a recipient of glaſs or any | made, In order to diſcover whether electricity is in pro- 
other electric per ſe. Electrify the veſſel AB, the rod V | portion to the bulk or ſurface of bodies, M. d'Arcy pro- 
and plate L will become electrified alſo. Now it is ad- | 
mitted that all electrical bodies repel each other: thus the | for an electrometer, the other I was deſigned to make 
little * L and the rod V, being repelled by the great | the experiment on; above this laſt was ſy | 
plate H, will neceflarily rife more or leſs in proportion to | dicularly, at-the diſtance of ten'inches; a cap or portion 
tze ſtrength or weakneſs of the electricity. Electricity | 
therefore will, as has been already obſerved, perform the | 


function of a power that will ſuſpend the inſtrument to a | city from the electrical bar by a braſs wire, and, being ſuſ- 


s WP His certain elevation; but as theſe powers are proportional to pended on ſilk, preſerved_it, The chain in fig. 14. ex- 

5 6 4 1 i the elevations of the inftrument above its equilibrium, or | tends to both inſtruments, but in this experiment it only 

is 8H point of reſt, theſe elevations alſo will be in proportion to communicated with the electrometer, ſo that the inſtru- 

i 1 the different degrees of the- force of electricity: this is | ment was not electrihed, M. d'Arcy ſays one perſon 

10 80 therefore a true electtometer. But this inftrument is of | made his obſervation on the ſquare bf the height of the 

ö mil Wy much more extenſiveneſs than barely this; for it may be | electrometer cauſed by the electricity, while another ob- 

Bt employed in a great number of electrical experiments to | ſerved the elevation of the inſtrument; and ſeveral repeated 
(Rh determine the laws of attraction; repulfion, tranſmiſſion, | experiments confirmed them in the opinion that the ele- 

Wb 0 &c. in electrical bodies: diſcoveries equally important | vation of the inſtrument was in proportion to the force of 
#448 with that of menſurating electrical force, | | the electricity; and this they found to anſwer exactly, 
| i Method of uſing the ELECTROMETER, —As electrical after baving repeated the experiment above fifty times. 
"| bodies have this inconvenience, that they cannot be ap- He afterwards poured mercury into this cap till it in⸗ 
Fes proached without deſtroy ing their electricity, it is evident | creaſed the weight ſixty times, and found no ſenſible al- 

'. |" that, if we come ſo near the electrometer as to judge of its | teration in the experiment: this ſeems to ſhew that the 
VR motions with exactneſs, we ſhould deſtroy its eArichy, | attraction of electrical bodies is in proportion to their ſur- 
| ih This reaſon determined M. d- Arcy, after a number of at- faces; but this is a matter of doubt, for the fire and ſparks 

{i 396 tempts, to make his obſervations in the following man- drawn from an electrical body may obſerve ſome other 
FR | ner: he placed a capacious lantern with a large wax candle, | law. Cer tain it is, that a piece of any metal muſt be of a 
0 in a part of the room which projected its light through a | certain thickneſs to extract ſhining ſparks from it, other- 


5 hole on the electrometers I, K (we have not drawn the | wiſe you only procure ſuch a kind of fire as is extracted 
| lantern in the plate, for fear it might have cauſed ſome | from electrified wood of any thickneſs ; yet the ſparks 


1 confuſion, and have therefore only exhibited the ray of extracted from the middle of a plate of iron are very 
Wt light); behind theſe electrometers is a very ſolid frame Q. ſtrong; and thoſe extracted from the cap, either with or 
Bo all the part X is wood, but it may conſiſt of any opaque | without mercury, ſeemed to have no difference. In ſhorts 
WINK matter. In this frame are cut two rectangular apertures | by a multitude of experiments M. d' Arcy found that the 


or windows filled with glaſſes, on which are marked very | gravity or levity of a body neither Bere nor diminiſh its 
exact diviſions with ſtrong Indian ink. 5 electricity. e e e 
This frame is ſo diſpoſed that the projection of the] We ſhall add another experiment made by M. d'Arcy, 
electrometers may fall upon the glaſſes, and the extremity | in, order to know whether an electrical body always 
of the rod D, being made in the form of a cone, projects | tranſmitted the ſame quantity of electricity, of whatever 
„ a very nice ſhadow. Now, as theſe glaſſes are tranſpa- volume it was. Every thing being diſpoſed, as in fig. 14. 

g rent, the obſervator, placed behind in F, ſees, in the moſt except that the inſtrument with which he made his expe- 
dis 14 diſtin& manner, all the different elevations of the eletro- | riment, inſtead. of communicating with the iron bar by : 
. meter, and can therefore judge of all its variations with | chain, had a communication with it by a very fine ifon 
| | the utmoſt exactneſs; for che plane of the ſquare being | wire, ; he eleQrified the bar of iron, and made his obſer- 
perpendicular to the horizon, and the electrometer riſing | vations on the electrometer and the inſtrument: he after- 


I 


5 


41 and falling in a parallel plane, the clevations and de- | wards ſubſtituted a much thicker wire in the room of the 
Wile preſſions of the ſhadows are always correſpondent to thoſe | fine one, and repeated the experiment, but did not find the 
1 of the electrometers. The chains M ſerve, to conduct leaft difference in the reſult, though it was performed ſe- 
M the electricity from the bar of iron or any other electrified | veral times with wires of all the different ſizes that could 
WR body to the electrometers: the ſquare %% % TT TH ng ne 
Ks 1 F windows, may have but one, that being ſufficient for the þ The objeQions to M. d'Arcy's electrometer are of three 
M electrometer: but M. d'Arcy thought it adviſeable to | kinds, its certainty, univerſality, and the method of mak: 
0 wit make his obſervations on the inſtrument with which he | ing uſe of it. It may be aſked in the firſt place, whetifer 

11 1188 made his experiments, and the electrometer too, in order | the egg immerſed in water be not more ox leſs repelled by 
i to be aſſured that the electricity is always equal, which | the bottom of the veſſel, which would. affect. the electro- 
el cannot be done without comparing their ſhadows very | meter, without any alteration in the electricity? In an- 
Wh 6! accurately. The conſtruction of the electrometer ſhews, | ſwer to this, a body totally immerſed in a fluid, r 1 50 
. it has all the effentials of an inſtrument of this kind. no motion from electricity; and this is a fact confirmec 
1. 1. As the electrical force is very weak, the inſtrument by experiments. 2, It may be aſked whether the bodies 
r mult be very nice and ſenſible of the leaſt, impreſſion: Which tranſmit, the electricity to the electrometer, may 
I mW | therefore the weight of eight grains laid on the little | not act differently. on the electrometer? The experiment 
E plate L makes it ſink above four inches. _ | already produged of wires. of different magnitudes tranſ- 
. 2. As the electrical force 1 very ſubject to alterations, | mitting the ſame quantity of elericity, , ſulkiciently 
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electt ict}: to hay e the property of fluids, 'which | 


to preſerve a plain ſurface, whatever are 
the canals. of their, communication. Beſides, it follows 
from this property, that the Jeaſt: change of electricity, in 
a, body. compoſing; tie maſs of thoſe which: are electrical, 
equally influences the hole maſs; which ſolves another 
objection that might be made againſt the veſſels of glaſs. 
on which the elect b N ] 
that, being more or leſs dty, they might loſe their electri- 
city, and the electrometer ſink, though there was no al- 
teration· in the electrical bodies themſelves: but the laſt 
property already mentioned, proves, that electricity, like 
2, fluid, endeavours to preſetve an even ſurface, and is 
therefore acted upon equally; and this is ſupported by a 
n nn to | 
1 It may in the laſt place be objected, that the inſtrument, 
notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid about it, is too 
coarſe to be affected ſo nicely, and that we ſhall be apt to 
draw, falſe conſequences from it; but the following ex- 
periment will ſhew this objection entirely groundleſs. 
The iron bar which receives the electricity of the globe 
was placed at the diſtance: of about twenty inches from 
it; a communication was made afterwards between this 
bar and the electrometer; and, the chamber being made 
very dark, M. d'Arcy began to electrify. The electricity 
which the bar received by this method was ſo weak, that 
he could ſearce be ſenſible whether it was electrified or 
not, by trying to draw ſparks from it; and what were 


always endeavour: 


withſtanding which, the electrometer which had a com 
munication with the iron bar roſe above a degree. This 
ſufficiently demonſtrates the nicety of the inſtrument, 
and how eaſily it is acted upon; this too might, if there 
was occaſion, be ſtill increaſed by leſſening the diameter 
of the rod. e 
But the ſtrongeſt objection againſt the univerſality of 
M. d'Arcy's inſtrument is the different denſity of water 
in different climates : but in anſwer: to this he ſays, if a 
rod. be made which will deſcend; four inches with the 
weight of eight grains, the electrometer will be as cor- 
rect as his. It may be objected, that in a hot country 
ſuch a rod might be more repelled, becauſe it would be 
bigger than the former; but, as the rod is only repelled 
in proportion to its circumference, the difference can 
ſcarce be-perceivable; © 
ELECTRUM, amber, 
erticle AMBER. | 
ELECTUARY, in pharmacy, a form in which both 
officinal and extemporaneous medicines are frequently 
made, It may be conſidered as a number of boluſes united 
together, but made a little ſoftet by the addition of a due 
proportion of ſyrups, &c. | | 7 | 
ELEGANCE, or ELEGANT, an ornament of po- 
liteneſs and agreeableneſs, ſhewn in any diſcourſe, with 
ſuch a choice of rich and happy expreſſions, as to riſe po- 
litely above the common manners, ſo as to ſtrike people 
"ws , delicate taſte, and diffuſe a reliſh which affects every 
Ie is obſerved that elegance, though irregular, is pre- 
ferable to regularity without elegance; that is, by being 
too ſcrupulous of grammatical conſtruction, we loſe certain 
licenſes wherein the elegance of-language conſiſts. 
_ ELEGANCE, in painting, a certain manner which em- 
belliſhes and heightens objects, either as to their form, co- 
lour, or both, without deſtroying or perverting the truth. 
It is not ſeen in the correctneſs of the deſign, as appears 
from Raphael, and the antique. It is moſt ſenſibly per- 
ceived in works otherwiſe; careleſs and inaccurate, as 
in Corregio, where, notwithſtanding: all the defects as to 
juſtneſs of deſign, there is an elegance even in the manner 
of the deſign itſelf, as well as in the turn of the: atti- 
tudes, &c. | | | | | 


in natural hiſtory. See the 


ELEGIT, in law, a writ of execution, which lies for 
A goin who has recovered debt or damages ; or upon a 
recognizance in any court, againft a defendant that is 
not able to ſatisfy the ſame in his goods. 555 

ELEGY, in poetry, primarily and generally implies a 
mournful poem. | | | r os 

The word is derived, according to Didymus, from 8, a 
parycieof grich and x20, to ſay , and according to others 
_ from e244, ſomething moving, and x % ̈ = 

3 | | 


rameter-is ſupported: it may be ſaid, | 


drawn, were ſo weak, they ſcarce deſerved. the name; not- 


* 
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n no other ſentiments; it breathed no other ac- 


cents, but thoſe of ſorrow. With the negligence natural 
to affliction, it ſought leſs to pleaſe: than to move. By 
degrees, however, elegy degenerated from its original in- 
tention, and was employed upon all ſorts of ſubjects, gay 
or ſad; and eſpecially upon love. 1 b 5 
Ovid's books of love, the poems of Tibullus and Pro- 
pertius, are intitled elegies; and yet ſo far are they from 
being ſad, that they are ſometimes ſcarce ſerious: ſo that 
one and the ſame title was indiſeriminately given to poems 
on different ſubjects, but which agreed in their verſe and 
manner of writing. The chief ſubjects then to which 
elegy owes its riſe, are Death and Love: ſo that eleg 
| ought. to be eſteemed the moſt perfect, which has ſome- 
what of both at once; namely, where the poet bewails 
the loſs of ſome youth, or damſel, falling a martyr to 
love. The next are thoſe elegies full of that melancholy 
complaint which lovers ſeldom want matter for: the 
| thoughts of elegy ſhould: be always natural, far from the 
affectation of wit; its ſentiments tender and delicate; its 


* 


inequality of meaſure: which Ovid extols ſo much; and 
which gives the elegiac poetry of the ancients ſo much 
the advantage over the moderns. Elegy ſhould flow in 
one even current, ſmooth, humble, and unaffected ; and 
yet ſhe is not abject in her humility, but becoming, ele- 
gant, and attractivee. 1 SHINS; A 
Some early writers in this way, among the Greeks, 
were Callimachus, Philetas, Mimnermus, Callinus, and 
others, of whoſe writings only fragments have been ſaved: 
Quintilian gives the preference to Callimachus ; but 
Horace ranks Mimnermus above him. Mimnermus is by 
ſome reckoned the inventor of elegiac verſe ; he at leaſt 
gave it its perfection, and was perhaps the firft who trans- 
ferred it from funerals to love. | ECM 
Among the Latins, Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertius, 
bear the. firſt rank: there is ſcarce any thing of Ca- 
tullus's elegiac, except the meaſure of ſome of his verſes ; 
and thoſe ſo rough, that they cannot be read. without great 
offence to the ear. Ovid is generally reckoned the firſt 
among the elegiac writers; yet Tibullus is leſs diffuſe 
and more correct. Ovid's perpetual repetition of mei, tui, 
and ſui, in the laſt foot of his pentameters, is unpardon- 
able. Pibullus and Propertius rarely fall into this fault, 
but into another, eſpecially the latter, from which Ovid is 
free; and that is, concluding the pentameter with words 
of three or four ſyllables; whereas harmony requires a 
word of no more than two. e 
Among the ancients, hexameters and pentameters were 
ſo peculiar to elegy, that this kind of metre is uſually 
ſtyled elegiac. Inſtead of it, we, in our tongue; uſe the 
word heroic. Fn | WIE? Fart 
Among our modern poems, we have only ſome elegies 
on funeral occaſions; but we have many that may be 
called ſo in the larger ſenſe of the word, as uſed by the 
ancients ; many very ingenious ones on love; and others 
of a melancholy and ſoft tuin. „ 
ELEMENT, in phyſiology, a term uſed by philoſo- 
phers to denote the original component parts of bodies, 
or thoſe into which they are ultimately reſolvable. 

The elements of Ariftotle were four, earth, water, air, 
and fire, See ARISTOTELIAN: Philoſophy, | 
The Carteſians admit only three elements, the firſt a 
materia ſubtilis, or fine duſt ; the ſecond, a coarſer,. bur 
round kind; and the third; a ſtill more irregular- and 
hooked kind of particles. See the article CARTESIAN 

Philoſophy. 3 : 
Concerning the true elements of nature, the incom- 
parable Sir Iſaac Newton thus explains himſelf in his 
Opties: It ſeems probable to me, that God in the be- 
ginning formed matter in ſolid; maſſy, hard, impenetrable, 
moveable particles, of ſuch ſigns and figures, and with 
ſuch other properties, and in ſuch proportion to ſpace, as 
moſt MART to the end for which he formed them; 
and that theſe particles, being folid, are incomparably 
harder than any porous bodies compounded of them ; 
even ſo very hard, as never to wear of break in pieces, 
no ordinary power being able to divide what God him- 
ſelf made one in the firſt creation. While the particles 
continue entire, they may 8 bodies of one OP 
| 5 Ame 
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As elegys at its firſt inſtitution, was intended for tears 


expreſſion ſimple and eaſy, always retaining that alternate 
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ſame nature and texture in all ages: but, ſhould they 
wear away, or break in pieces, the nature of things de- 
pending on them would be changed. Water and earth 
compoſed of old worn particles, and fragments of parti- 
cles, would not be of the ſame nature and texture, now, 
with water and earth compoſed of entire particles in the 
beginning: and therefore, that nature may be laſting, the 
changes of corporeal things are ta be placed only in the 
various ſeparations and new aſſociations and motions of 
theſe permanent partieles; compounded bodies being apt 


to break, not in the midſt of ſolid particles, but where 
- thoſe particles are laid together, and only touch in a few 


points.“ 1 : 
The chemical. elements or principles to which all bo- 


dies may be ultimately reduced, are theſe five: 1. Water, 


or phlegm, which, in the chemical analyſis of them, riſes 
firſt in form of vapour. 2. Air, which eſcapes unſeen 
in great quantities from all bodies, ſo as to conſtitute half 
the ſubſtance of ſome of them. 3. Oil, which riſes after, 


and appears ſwimming on, the ſurface of the water. 4. 


Salt, which is either volatile, or riſes in the ſtill, as that 
of animal ſubſtances; or fixed, as that of vegetables, 
which is obtained by reducing ther to aſhes, making a 
lixivium or ley of theſe, and afterwards evaporating the 


moiſture ; by which means the ſalt ſhoots into cryſtals. ELEVATION, E 


5. Earth, or what is called caput mortuum, being what re- 


mains of the aſhes after the ſalt is extracted. This is 


the laſt element of all bodies, which can be no farther 
altered by any art whatſoever, See WATER, AIR, &c. 

- ELEMENT, in a figurative ſenſe, is uſed for the prin- 
ciples and foundations of any art or ſcience, as Euelid's 
Elements, &c. ' 

- ELEMI, or ELEmy, is a reſin of Aſiatic origin: the 
plant which produces it is not as yet known with cer- 


tainty. There is alſo an inferior kind, brought from 


America, which 1s the only one now to be met with'in 
the ſhops : the parent of this ſort is called by Ray, Arbor 
Brazilienſis gummi elem ſimile fundens, &c. a Brazilian tree, 
yielding a gum like elemi, with winged leaves, verti- 
cillate flowers, and a fruit about the ſize and ſhape of an 
olive. | | | | | 

The true elemi comes over in large oblong maſſes or 
round leaves, generally wrapt up in leaves of the Indian 
reed. It is of a yellowiſh or rather greeniſh white colour; 
ſemitranſparent ; of a. ſoft conſiſtence, betwixt that of 
wax and turpentine, or dry on the outſide and ſoftiſh 
within: by age, it grows hard and brittle throughout. It 
has a moderately ſtrong, not unpleaſant ſmell, reſemblin 
that of a mixture of fennel, daucus, and ſmallage-ſeeds, 
It is commonly full of impurities, which are obviou 
enough to the eye. 
This reſin has hitherto: been employed only in exter- 
nal applications; in nervine, vulnerary, and digeſtive 
plaſters and balſams. In making theſe kinds of compo- 
ſitions, we muſt be careful to avoid too great a degree of 
heat in mixing the ingredients; leſt the eſſential oil, the 
moſt uſeful part of the elemi, be loſt. 

ELENCHUS, in logic, a ſophiſm, or fallacious ar- 


gument, which deceives the hearer under the appearance 


of truth. See the article SOPHISM. 

ELEOSACCHARUM, or ELzosAaccyuaRUM. See 
the article ELAO0SACCHARUM, | 

ELEPHANT), Elephas, in. zoology, a genus of qua- 
drupeds, of the order of the jumenta, the characters of 
which, according to Linnzus, are theſe: it has no fore- 
teeth; the upper canine, or dog-teeth, are conſiderable 
long ; it has a very long flexible proboſcis or trunk, and 
two paps placed on the breaſt. = 

The teeth of this animal is what we call ivory. See 
Ivory. | 5 

The elephant, of which there is only one known ſpe- 
cies, is, when full grown, from ſeventeen to twenty feet 
high; and its body is withal ſo enormouſly bulky, that 
the, belly. reaches nearer the ground than could eaſily be 


| conceived of a creature of its height. The trunk is, 


properly ſpeaking, nothing but the noſe continued to a 
great length; its ſubſtance is fleſhy, but firm, being 
compoſed of three ſeries or orders of fibres: this trunk 
the creature can contract or protrude forward with 
great violence, from the length of one foot to five or 
more. 10 eee 3 
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| Knights of the ExepnanT; an order of knighthoo in 


Denmark, conferred upon none but perſons of the firſt 
quality and merit. It is alſo called the order of St. Mary. 
Its inſtitution is ſaid to have been owing to a gentleman 
among the Daniſh croiſees having killed an elephant, in 
an expedition againſt the Saracens, in 1184, in memor 
of which king Canutus inftituted this order, the badge of 
which'is a towered elephant, with an image of the Holy 
Virgin encircled with rays, and hung on a watered ſy- 
coloured ribbon, like the George in England. 
ELEPHAN'TIASIS,: or ExEHAs, in medicine, is a 
ſpecies of leprofy, ſo called, becauſe it affects the legs in 
ſuch a manner, as to make them appear like thoſe of an 
elephant. See LEPROSV. 9 | 
He word is derived from the Greek, exegag, an ele- 
phane; te: bf I 
EEEPHAN TOPUS, baſtard ſeabious, in botany, a 
genus of plants, the compound flower of which is tubu- 
loſe, conſiſting of four or five hermaphrodite and ligulat- 
ed corollulæ, with a narrow limb, divided into five 
nearly equal ſegments: the ſtamina are five very ſhort 
filaments: the ſeeds are ſolitary, and contained in the 
cup, being of a compreſſed figure, and erowned with 
briſtly hairs. | | | | NF 
levatio, the ſame with altitude c. 
height, See ALTITUDE. | | 
Angle of ELEVATION, in gunnery, that comprehended 
between the horizon and the line of direction of a can- 
non or mortar; or it is that which the chaſe of a piece, or' 
the axis of its hollow cylinder, makes with the plane of 
the horizon, | | ag 
ELEVATION, in architecture, the ſame with an ortho- 
graphic, or upright draught of a building. See OrxTHo- 
GRAPHY. | 3 1 | 
ELEVATION of the Hoſt, in the church of Rome, that 
part of the maſs where the prieſt raiſes the hoſt above his 
head for the people to adore, 9 
ELEVATOR, in anatomy, the name of ſeveral 
muſcles, ſo called from their ſerving to raiſe the parts of 
the body to which they belong: ſuch are the elevator alæ 


naſæ, the elevator of the auricle or external ear, the ele- 


vator of the epiglottis, of the eye-lids, humerus, lips, 


urethra, and thoſe of the anus, called alſo levatores. See 
MuscLE. 


The elevator of the eye-lids is alſo called ſuperbus, as 


og uſed when people put on a haughty or high 
ook. 


ELEVATOR, in ſurgery, an inftrument to elevate or 


| raiſe bones, as in fractures of the ſkull, &c. 


ELEVE, a French term, ſometimes met with in the 
Engliſh language, ſignifying a diſciple or ſcholar. 
LEUSINIA, in Grecian antiquity, a feſtival kept 
in honour of Ceres, every fourth, by ſome ſtates, but by 
others, every fifth year. The Athenians celebrated it 
at Eleuſts, a town of Attica, whence the name. 
ELEUTHERTA, another feſtival celebrated at Pla- 
tæa, by delegates from almoſt all the cities of Greece, 
= honour of Jupiter Eleutherius, or the aſſertor of Li- 
erty. | | 
ELIQUATION, in metallurgy, a ſeparation of the 
different parts of mixed bodies, by the different degrees of 
fire required to melt them, 
ELIRE, or Conce D'ELIRE. See the article ConcE, 
ELISIUM, or ELys1Uum. See ELysium.. | 


ELISION, in grammar, the cutting off or ſuppreſſing 

a vowel at the end of a word, for the ſake of ſound, or 
meaſure, the next word beginning with a vowel. 

Eliſions are pretty frequently met with in Engliſh poe- 

try, but more frequently in the Latin, French, &c. They 

chiefly conſiſt in ſuppreſſions of the a, e, and i, though an 

eliſion ſuppreſſes any of the other vowels: in the follow- 
ing example from Virgil there are three eliſions. 


a Phillida amo ante alias. 


ELIXATION, in pharmacy, the extracting the vir- 
tues of ingredients by boiling or ſtewing. See DR coc- 
TION. | 
ELIXIR, a compound tincture extracted from many 
efficacious ingredients. Hence the difference between a 
tincture and an elixir ſeems to conſiſt in this, that a tinc- 


ture is drawn from one ingredient, ſometimes, bo e 
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ELL 


addition of another to open it, and diſpoſe it to yield to 
the menſtruum z whereas an elixir is a tincture extracted 


from ſeveral ingredients at the ſame time. 


The word is Arabic, al-ecſir, or al-ekfir, and implies an 
artificial extraction of ſome eſſen cee. 
ELK, Alle, in zoology, an animal of the deer-kind, 
with the horns palmated, and without a ſtem. It is a 
native of the northern parts of Europe; and is a very large 
and ſtrong animal, being equal in ſize to a horſe, but much 
feſs beautiful. ? ej ib 
' Elk's hoofs ſtand recommended for the cure of the epi- 
lepſy, but at preſent are only uſed as an ingredient in ſome 
old compoſitions. 3 e 
ELL, Ulna, a meaſure of length, different in different 
countries; but thoſe moſtly uſed in England, are the 
Engliſh and Flemiſh ells; the former of which is three 
feet nine inches, or one yard and a quarter, and the latter 
only twenty-ſeven inches, or three quarters of a yard. In 
Scotland, the ell contains 37 Fs Engliſh inches. See the 
article MEASURE. | 1 : 
ELLIPSIS, or ELL1psE, in geometry, a figure pro- 


| duced from the ſection of a cone, vulgarly called an oval. 


See Conic Sections. | 5 pp 
The word is Greek, ie, and derived from M- 
r, to want or be deficient; becauſe its conjugate is leſs 
than its tranſverſe diameter. N 


If the tranſverſe diameter of an ellipſis, as TS (plate 


Ext Hg. 1.) be interſected or divided into any two 


parts by an ordinate rightly applied; as at the points A, 
C, a, &c. then are thoſe parts, TA, TC, T a, and 
SA, SC, Sa, &c. uſually called abſciſſæ's (which ſignifies 
lines or parts cut off), and by the rectangle of any two 
abſciſſæ's, is meant the rectangle of ſuch two parts, as, 
being added together, will be equal to the tranſverſe di- 
ameter: V 
As TAT SAS TS. And TC+SC=TS. 

| Or, Ta+ Sa= Td, &c ... 
Every ellipſis is proportioned, and all ſuch lines as re- 
Jate to it are regulated, by the help of the following ge- 
neral theorem : W 
As the rectangle of any two abſciſſz's : is to the ſquare 
of half the ordinate which divides them : : fo is the 
rectangle of any two abſciſſæ's: to the ſquare of half that 
ordinate which divides them,, | 

That is, TA x SA: BA:: Ta x Sa: bag. TA 
Xx SA:BAg::TC x SC: NC. TC xSC:NCgyg 


JV 


Theſe proportions being found to be the true and com- 
mon properties of every ellipſis, all that is further requir- 
ed in, or about, that ſection, may be eaſily deduced from 
them. a 

There are ſeveral ways of finding the latus rectum; 
but, I think, none fo eaſy, and ſhews it ſo plainly to be 
the third principal line in the ellipſis, as the following 
theorem 3. £ | | 

As the tranſverſe diameter : is in proportion to the con- 
Jugate : : ſo is the conjugate : to the latus rectum, viz, 
ITI S: N:: N: LR, the latus rectum. | fig. 2. 
From hence it is evident, that L R, thus formed, is 
that ordinate by which the other ordinates may be regu- 
lated and found : therefore, it is the latus rectum. 

Hence it follows, that if the tranſverſe and conjugate 
diameters of any ellipſis are given FINE in lines or 
numbers) the latus rectum may be eaſily found; and then 
any ordinate, whoſe diſtance from the conjugate is given, 
may be found, | 1 
The focus of an ellipſis is the diſtance of the latus rec- 
tum from the conjugate or middle of the ellipſis, and that 
diſtance is always a mean proportional between the half 
ſum and the half difference of the tranſverſe and conju- 
gate diameters, which gives this theorem: 


From the ſquare of half the tranſverſe, ſubtract the 
ſquare of half the conjugate ; the ſquare root of their dif- 
ference will be the * 5 of each focus from the middle, 
or common center of the ellipſis. 3 
That is, ſuppoſing the points F and F to be the true 
focus's, viz. FC=CF, and TC HTS. NC SANA. 
Then TC TNC 7 C:: FC: TC—NC. Therefore, 


FCg=TCg—NC 5. Conſequently, FC INC 


ow from hence is produced that notable propoſition, 


Is 


. 


5 
„ 


an ellipſis. See ELLIPSIsò. 


upon which is grounded the uſual method of deſcribing 
an ellipſis, and drawing of tangents, &c. 1 
If from the two focus's of any ellipſis there be drawn 
two right-lines, ſo as to meet each other in any point of 
the ellipſis's periphery, the ſum of theſe lines will be equal 
to the tranſverſe. Spied throng robot. 
Viz. fFN+NF=TS. FL4LEF=TS. Or F B+ 
BFE IS; &c. | 4 
And this propoſition muſt needs hold true, for every 
point in the ellipſis periphery, viz. at B, &c. as will evi- 
dently appear to any one who rightly conſiders, that as a 
thread juſt the length of the diameter of any circle, having 
its two ends tied together, and then moved about a point 
in the center (viz. by making it a double radius) will, by 
drawing another point in its exttemity, defcribe the pe- 
riphery of a circle. Even fo, if a thread, juſt the length 
of the tranſverſe diameter T 8, have its twWo ends ſo fixed 
upon the two focus's F and F, as that it may be moved 
about them, by drawing a point in its extremity, (viz. at 
its full ſtretch) it will deſeribe the true periphery of an 
ellipſis. + 0 18 1 . 
Det AB (fg. 3.) be the tranſverſe diameter of the el- 
lipſis AF BG, GF its conjugate diameter, AB DE the 
circumſcribing circle, le wn = way 
Becauſe in the circle, A CN CB: AP-<PB::CDg 
:PNg; and in the ellipſis ACxCBiAPxPB::CF 
J: PM 4, it will be CD: CF: PN: PM; or, as 
(EDS) AB: FG: NR: MQ; but all the N R's 


. 


| make the circle, and the ſame number of M Q's make 


the elliplis. Hence, as AB to F G, or as the longeſt 
diameter of the ellipſis to its ſhorteſt, ſo is the area of the 
circumſcribing circle-to the area, of the inſeribed ellipſis; 
that is, as AB:FG:: area of the eirele, to the area of 
the ellipſis. Wherefore, as (ABxAB=) ABg: AB x 
F G: : circle's area, to the elliptical are. 
Hence, as the circle is to its circumſcribed ſquare, or 
to the ſquare of its diameter; ſo is the elljpſis to the cir- 
cumſcribing parallelogram, or to the rectangle of its di- 
Anger, * 8 25 I 
Hence the quadrature of the ellipſis depends upon the 
quadrature of the circle. | "6 
Hence allo the area of any ſegment of the ellipſis is to 


| the area of the correſponding circular ſegment, as the 


ſhorteſt diameter of the ellipſis to the longeſt. 
Hence as 4, to 3.1415, 26530 —, or as 1, to. 78 5 30, 81634, 
ſo is the product of the diameters of the ellipſis to its area. 
Wherefore; if the product of the diameters of an ellipſis 
be multiplied by. 785 39,8 1634, the laſt product will give 
its area. EF | wars 1 
ELLIrsIs, in grammar and rhetoric, is a figurative 
way of ſpeaking by which ſome word in a diſcourſe is re- 
trenched, or omitted, when ſome violent paſſion will not 
let a perſon utter what he thinks. 7 A: 
ELLIPTIC, or ELLIPTICAL, ſomething belonging to 
ELLIPTICAL Axcn, a part or ſegment of the curve 
of an ellipſis. „„ ß nt eds 3. me 
Elliptical arches are frequently preferred to thoſe that 
are Circular in various. kinds of buildirigs, becauſe their 
ſpan may be equal to thoſe of the circle, without riſing 
to ſo great a height; and this is the reaſon why they have 
been preferred in bridges: but it muſt be remembered 
that they will decreaſe in ſtrength, in proportion as they 
deviate from the circle. See the article Bix. 
he manner of conſtructing the centers of elliptical 
arches will be ſufficiently evident from the figures on 
plate LX. if the nature and properties of the ellipſis be 
previouſly known. See ELLIPs1s, W pe ie 
Explanation of plate LX. 
Fig. 1. is the center that was uſed to ſupport the vault 
of St. Peter's church at Rome. This vault is nearly cir- 
cular. - | B | F 
Fig. 2. is a center of an elliptical arch for ſupporting 
the arch of a bridge, arcade, vault, &c. : 
Fig. 3. is another elliptical center lower, but of equal 
{pan with that of fig: 2. | | 
Fig. 4. is another center for ſupporting the vouſoirs of 
a vault, &c. conſiderably lower than the former. 


The centers are compoſed of the following pieces of 
e e 250 000 $1095 268% I q 00 5t 
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B., perpendicular or uptight beams. 
E, 1 or Reels ak beams. 
D, ſide-braces. | 
d, ſupporting- braces. | 

E, under-tranſverſe-beams. 


1 


F, jambs or ſide-pieces for ſupporting the triangular- 


8 


beams. 
G, large ſide - braces. 
g, ſmall ſide-braces. 
H, braces. | 
I, under-braces. 
K, under-ſide-braces. 
L, under-triangular-braces. 
M, ſupporting-pieces, 
N, curve-pieces. 
P, vouſoirs. ente 5 
Q, horizontal pieces of wood that ſupport the car- 
pentry., | ai OI 
R, piles. e 
8, a ſmall pier of maſonry. ks 
ELLIPTOIDES, in geometry, a name uſed by ſome. 
to denote infinite ellipſes, defined by the equation 
a jn =b am (4 — Kn.) 5 „ 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of elliptoides; as for inſtance, if 
ay bx (a—x) it is a cubical elliptoid; and if a =b* 
(a-) it denotes a biquadratic elliptoid, which is an 
ellipſis of the third order, with reſpect to the Apollenian 
ellipſis. | 1 | 
ELM, Ulmus, in botany, a genus of trees, whoſe cha- 
racters are the following. e 
The flower confiſts of one leaf, which is ſhaped like a 
bell, having many ſtamina, or threads, in the center: 
from the bottom ariſes the pointal, which afterwards be- 
comes a membranaceous or leafy fruit, almoſt: heart- 
ſhaped ; in the middle of which is placed a pear-ſhaped 
ſeed veſlel, containing one ſeed, for the moſt part of the 
ſame ſhape, ' V 
Theſe trees are very proper to plant in hedge- rows, 
upon the borders of fields, where they will thrive much 
better than when planted in a wood, or cloſe plantation; 
and their ſhade will not be very injurious to whatever 
grows under them; but when theſe trees are tranſplanted 
out upon banks after this manner, the banks ſhould be 
well wrought and cleared from all other roots, otherwiſe 
the plants, being taken from a better ſoil, will not make 
much progreſs in theſe places. About Michaelmas will 
be a good time for this work, for the reaſon before aſſign- 
ed; but when they are planted, there ſhould be ſome 
ſtakes fixed in by them, to which they ſhould be faſtened, 
to prevent their velng diſplaced by the winds; and part 
of their heads ſhould be taken off, before they are plant- 
ed, which will alſo be of uſe in preventing their being 
eaſily overturned by winds z but by no means ſhould their 
Jeading ſhoot be ſtopped; nor their branches too cloſely 
cut off; for, if there are not ſome ſhoots left to draw 
and attract the ſap, they will be in danger of miſcarry- 
ing. | | 
To planting. of theſe trees, great care ſhould be taken 
not to bury their roots too deep; which is very injurious 
to them, eſpecially if they are planted on a moiſt loam or 


add —_ a 


ed Ka 
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will be the beſt way to raiſe the ground in an hill, where 
each tree is to be planted, which will advance their roots 
above the ſurface of the ground, ſo that they will not be 
in danger of rotting in winter with moiſture. 
When theſe trees are propagated by ſuckers taken from 
the foot of old trees, they are- commonly laid. into the 
ground very cloſe in beds, where, in dry weather, they 
may be frequently watered, to encourage their putting 
out roots. In theſe beds they are left two years; by 
which time thoſe that live will be well rooted, though a 
great many of them generally die; then they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into the nurſery. | | 
The timber of the common Engliſh elm is generally 
preferred to the reſt; though that of the witeh elm is 
often as good, and is the largeſt tree, when planted on a 
kindly ſoil : but the Dutch elm affords the worſt timber, 


clay; in which caſe, if the clay is near the ſurface, it| 


and never will grow to the ſtature of either of the other 


E LV 


therefore the beſt way to be ſure of the kinds which a 
perfon would chooſe to propagate, is to have a nurſery of 
ſtools, in order to'furnifh” layers; for when they are 
grubbed up from hedge. rows, there will often be many 
orts intermixed, eſpecially if the people who go about rs 
gather them, furnifh them; becauſe they take them in- 
differently, Wherever they can procure them; ſo that 
when they are planted out thus blended together, there 
will be 2 confiderable difference in their growths, which 


Iwill deface the plantation, 


ELOCU THIN, in rhetoric, the adapting words and 
ſentences to the things or ſentiments to be expreſſed. It 
confifts in elegance, compoſition, and dignity. The firſt, 
comprehending' the purity and perſpicuity of a language, 
is the foundation of elocution; The ſecond. ranges the 
words in proper order; and the laſt adds the ornaments 


| of tropes and figures to gire ſtrength and dignity to the 


whole. See STYLE, PERIoD, FicuRE, &c: | 
ELOGY, Eloginm, a praiſe or panegyric beſtowed on 


| any perſon or thing, in conſideration of its merit. The 


28 of elogy conſiſts in an expreſſive brevity. Elogi- 
ums ſhould not have ſo much as one epithet properly ſo 
called, nor two words ſynonymous. They ſhould ſtrictly 
adhere to truth; for extravagant and improbable elogies 
rather leſſen the character of the perſon or thing they 
would extol, _ OR | | Ws 
ELOHA, in Scripture, the ſingular of Elohi, one of 
the names of God. 1 3 n | | 
ELOHI, Erox, or ELonim, in Scripture, one of the 
names of God. But it is to be obſerved, that angels, 
princes, great men, judges, and even falſe gods, are ſome- 
times called by this name. The ſequel of the diſcourſe is 
what aſſiſts us in judging rightly concerning the true 
meaning of this word, It is the ſame as Eloha, one bein 
the ſingular, and the other the plural. However, Elohim 
is often conſtrued in the ſingular number, particularly 
when the true God is ſpoken of; but when falſe gods are 
ſpoken of, it is conſtrued rather in the plural. 3 na 
 ELONGATION, in aſtronomy, is the removal of a 
planet to the fartheſt diſtance it can be from the ſun, as it 
appears to an eye placed on the earth. - 5 fs 
The word is Latin, from elango, to be diſtant from, 
The utmoſt elongation of Venus can be but 45 de- 
grees, and that of Mercury but 30 degrees; which is the 
reaſon this planet is ſo rarely ſeen. 2D 
ELOPEMENT, in law, is where a married woman 
departs from her huſband, and cohabits with an agulterer 
in which caſe the huſband is not obliged to allow her an 
alimony out of his eſtate, nor is he chargeable for ne- 
ceſſaries for her of any kind. However, the bare adver- 
tiſing a wife in the Gazette, or other public papers, is not 
a legal notice to perſons in general not to truſt her; tho? 
a perſonal notice given by the huſband to particular per- 


* 


ſons, is ſaid to be good. | 
An action lies, and large damages may be recovered, 
againſt a perſon for carrying away and dctaining another 
man's wife, 5 
ELOQUENCE, the art of ſpeaking well, ſo as to af- 
fect and perſuade. | TS 
Cicero defines it the art of ſpeaking with copiouſneſs 
and embelliſhment. . we | 


theory from the practice; rhetoric being the art which 
deſcribes the rules of eloquence, and eloquence that art 
which uſes them to advantage. For the moſt part, how- 
ever, they are uſed indiſcriminately for each other, 

ELUL, one of the Hebrew months, anſwering pretty 
nearly to our Auguſt. There are but twenty-nine days 
in it. It is the twelfth month of the civil year, and the 
ſixth of the eccleſiaſtical. Upon the ſeventh or ninth 
day of this. month the Jews faſt, in memory of what hap- 
promiſed lanßc 3 
ELUTRIAT ION, in metallurgy, the ſeparating the 
13 7 5 matters from the mixed ores of metals, by means 
of great quantities of fair water. „ 


pened after the return of thoſe who went to view the 


forts ; ſo that this ſhould not be cultivated for the timber; 
A 


- 


5M 


Eloquence and rhetoric differ from each other, as the 


' ELYSIUM, or ELys1an FigLDs, in heathen mytho- | 
logy, certain plains abounding with woods, fountains, 
verdure, and every delightful object; ſuppoſed to be the 
habitation of heroes and good men, after death. 

| 8 According 
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\ ccording to ſome, the fable of elyſium is of Pheeni- 
3 or rather founded upon the account of 


Paradiſe delivered in the Scriptures, As to the ſituation 
of theſe happy regions, authors are not agreed. Homer 


makes them the ſame with certain pleaſant meadows near | 


Memphis, on the banks of the Acheruſian lake, mention- 
ed by Diodorus Siculus, in his deſcription of the funerals 
of the Egyptians. Virgil ſeems to place them in [taly, 
only under ground; and others in other places: but the 
generality of authors will have them to be ſituated in the 
Fortunate Iſlands. ; 

ELYTROIDES, or VAGINAL1s, in anatomy, the 
ſecond proper membrane that involves the teſtes. See 
Tx8TICEE. DP 

EMANCIPATION, in the Roman law, the ſetting 
free a ſon from the ſubjection of his father; ſo that what- 
ever moveables he acquires, belong in propriety to him, 
and not to his father, as before emancipation. 

EMARGINATED, among botaniſts, an appellation 
given to ſuch leaves as have a little indenting on their 
fummits: when this indenting is terminated on each ſide 
by obtuſe points, they are ſaid to be obtuſely emarginat- 
ed; whereas when theſe points are acute, they are called 
acutely emarginated. 

EMAUX D L'Escv, in heraldry, the metal and 
colour of the ſhield or eſcutcheon. See the article 
SHIELD. ig 

EMBALMING is the opening a dead body, taking 
out the inteſtines, and filling the place with odoriferous 
and deſiccative drugs and ſpices, to prevent its putri- 
fying. | 
f EMBARGO, in commerce, an arreſt on ſhips, or 
merchandize, by public authority; or a prohibition of 
ſtate, commonly on foreign ſhips, in time of war, to 
prevent their going out of port; ſometimes to prevent 
their coming in; and ſometimes both for a limited 

time. : | | 

EMBASSADOR, or AmBAssADOR, See AMBAS- 
SADOR, 

EMBASSY, the office or function of an ambaſſador. 

EMBATTLED, in heraldry, the ſame with crenelle. 
See CRENELL E. | 

EMBER-WEERS, or DAxs, in the Chriſtian church, 
are certain ſeaſons of the year ſet apart for the imploring 
God's blefling, by prayer and faſting, upon the ordina- 
tions performed in the church at ſuch times. 

Theſe ordination-faſts are obſerved four times in the 
year, viz. the Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday after the 
firſt Sunday in Lent, after Whit- Sunday, after the four- 
teenth of September, and the thirteenth of December ; it 
being enjoined, by a canon of the church, that deacons 
and minifters be ordained, or made, only _ the Sun- 
days immediately following theſe ember-faſts. 

The ember-weeks were formerly obſerved in different 
churches with ſome variety, but were at laſt ſettled as they 
are now obſerved, by the council of Placentia, in the 
- year 1095. The council of Mentz, convened by 

Charlemagne, mentions the ember-weeks as a new eſta- 
bliſhment. 95 | | 

EMBLEM is a kind of painted ænigma, or certain 
figures delineated or cut metaphorically, expreſſing ſome 
action, with reflections underneath, which in ſome mea- 
ſure explain the ſenſe of the device, and at the ſame time 
inſtruct us in ſome moral truth, or other matter of know- 
ledge. | 

The word 
upon. | 

The emblem is ſomewhat plainer than the ænigma. 
The Greeks gave this name to inlaid or Moſaic works, and 
even to all kinds of ornaments of vaſes, garments, &c. 
and the Latins uſed emblem in the ſame ſenſe. The 
invention of emblems is certainly modern; they were 
entirely unknown to the ancients. | 
_ EMBLEMENTS, among lawyers, denote the pro- 
fits of ſown lands; but are ſometimes uſed, more largely, 
for any products that naturally ariſe from the ground. 

EMBOLISMIC, intercalary, or belonging to the em- 
boliſmus. - TEE TY 

The word is derived from the Greek, eu Banos to inſert 
or put in, | | 

EMBOLISMUS,. the exceſs of the ſolar year above 


is derived from the Greek, Bao, to throw 


— 
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the lunar, whereby the lunations happen every ſubſequent 


year eleven days ſooner than in the foregoing, which; 
when they amount to thirty days, make a new month, 
called the emboliſmical lunation, or emboliſmatical 
month; which muſt be added to make the common lu- 
nar year equal to the ſola. | 
EMBOLUS, the moveable part of a pump, or ſyringe, 
called alſo the piſton, or ſucker, See the article Pis rox, 
PUMP, SYRINGE, &c. 
* EMBOSSING, or IM BOSST NG, in architecture and 
ſculpture, the forming or faſhioning works in relievo; 
whether cut with a chiſſel, or otherwiſe. | 
EMBRACE the Volt, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid 
to embrace a volt when, working upon volts, he makes a 
good way every time with his fore- legs. rele 
EMBRACEOR, among lawyers, a perſon who, hav- 
ing received a reward fo to do, comes to the bar with one 
of the parties, and ſpeaks in the caſe ; or privily labours 
the jury, or ſtands in court to over-look them, whereby 
they are awed or put in fear. Actions of this kind will 
be embracery, whether the jurors give verdict on the fide 
of the party or not. The penalty of this offence is 
twenty pounds, and impriſonment of the party at rhe 


{ diſcretion of the court: and may be proſecuted either 


by indictment at common law, as well as by action on 
the ſtatute. But attorneys and other lawyers are ex- 
cepted, , | | | 

EMBRASURE, in architeQure, the enlargement made 
of the aperture of a door or window on the inſide of the 
wall ; its uſe being to give the greater play for the open- 
ing of the door, or caſement, or to admit the more 1 
When the wall is very thick, they ſometimes make em- 
braſures on the outſide. 

EMBRASURE, in fortification, a hole or aperture in a 
parapet, through which the cannon are pointed to fire 
into the moat or field. 

Embraſures are generally twelve feet diſtant from one 
another, every one of them being from fix to ſeven feet 
wide without, and about three within : their height above 
the platform is three feet on that fide towards the town, 


and a foot and a half on the other ſide towards the field; 


ſo that the muzzle may be ſunk on occaſion, and the piece 
brought to ſhoot low. | | 


EMBROCATION, in ſurgery and pharmacy, an ex- 


ternal kind of remedy, which conſiſts in an irrigation of 


the part affected, with ſome proper liquor, as oils, ſpirits, 
&c. by means of a woollen or linen cloth, or a ſponge, 
dipped in the ſame, 


'The uſe of embrocation is either to attenuate and diſ- 
lodge ſomething obſtructed underneath the ſkin, to eaſe 
pains, or to irritate the part into more warmth and a 
quicker ſenſe of feeling. 

The pumping uſed in natural 
brocation, | 

EMBROIDERY, a work in gold, or ſilver, or ſilk thread, 
wrought by the needle upon cloth, ſtuffs, or muſlin, into 
various figures. In embroidering ſtuffs, the work is per- 
formed in a kind of loom, becauſe the more the piece is 
{tretched, the eaſier it is worked. 54 

EMBRYO, in phyſiology, the firſt rudiments of an 
animal in the womb, before the ſeveral members are diſ- 
tinctly formed; after which period it is denominated a 
fœtus. See the articles CONCEPTION, GENERATION, 
and Fokxrus. 

EMBRVYO PLANT, the ſame with plantula 
See the article PLANTULA. 

EMBRYOTHLAS TES, in midwifery, an inſtrument 
contrived for breaking the bones, for the more eaſy ex- 
traction of the foetus, in difficult labours. 

EMBRYOTOMY, the cutting a fortus to pieces 
whilſt in the womb, practiſed in caſes of neceſſity, when 


baths 1s properly an em- 


ſeminalis. 


there is no other way of ſaving the mother. 


EMBRY ULCUS, a hook for extracting the child in 
difficult labours. | | | 

EMERALD, Smaragdus, in natural hiftory, the moſt 
beautiful of all the claſs of coloured gems, when perfect. 
It is found ſometimes in the roundiſh or pebble form, 


ſometimes in the columnar or cryſtalline one ; the pebble 


emeralds, however, are the moſt valued ; there are multi- 


| tudes found of the ſize of a large pin's head, for one of any 
| tolerable bigneſs ; though now 


and then there occur ſtones 
H | | of 


— Eg 
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nut, though this laſt very rarely. The pebble emeralds 
are found looſe in the earth of mountains, and in the beds 
of rivers ; the cryſtalliform ones are uſually met with ad- 
hering to a white, opaque, cryſtalline matter, though 
fometimes to pieces of jaſper or of the praſius, a coarſer 
and ſofter gem of the ſame colour, only with ſome tinge 
of a yellowiſh caſt, and called the root of the emerald. 
The pebble emeralds are in their natural tate bright and 
tranſparent, though leis gloſſy than the columnar ones; 
both are always of a perfect and pure green. It has this 
green in all the different ſhades, from very dark to ex- 
tremely pale, and is probably ſometimes entirely colour- 
leſs, though then tae Engliſh jeweilers call it white 
ſapphire. I» | 
Emeralds are found in the Eaſt-Indies, and in many | 
arts of America, particularly about the gold mines of | 
* ; they are alſo met with in Sileſia, Bohemia, and in 
ſome other parts of Europe; but they zre very different 
in luſtre and value, as they come from theſe different 
parts. The Oriental emeralds are of equal hardneſs 
with the ſapphire ; thoſe of Peru are of much the ſame 
hardneſs with the garnet, and therefore of proportionably 
leſs beauty than the Oriental; as to thoſe of the ſeveral 
parts of Europe, they are but little harder than the cry- 
Nal ; but when they are not harder than that ſtone, they 
are not emeralds at all, but only cryſtals tinged green by 
copper, and uſually found in mines of that metal. "Theſe 
are very beautiful, but vaſtly inferior to the very worſt of 
emeralds in hardneſs. The Oriental emeralds are at 
preſent found only in Cambay, and are there very ſcarce, 
and few of late have been imported into Europe; the 
princes of that part of the world * themſelves very 
fond of them: large quantities of the fineſt emeralds in 
the world are to be ſeen among their regalia. What we 
ſee at the Engliſh jewellers under the name of Oriental] 
emeralds are all from Peru, and many of them very beau- 
tiful; they are found in the mountains over the gold 
mines, among a duſky greyiſh earth that fills up the per- 
pendicular fiſſures of the ſtrata of the earth, and ſome- 
times adhering to the fides of thoſe fiſſures in their cry- 
ſtalline ſhape. | 
Ihe ſmaragdus of the ancients, properly ſo called, was 
evidently the ſame with our emerald ; though they com- 
prehended alſo under this name every gem, or even 
tone of any conſiderable beauty, and of a green co- 
lour. | 
The emerald is of the number of thoſe gems that owe 
their colour to the metalline ſulphurs; and therefore loſe 
it in the fire, becoming colourleſs as cryſtal ; though til] 
very hard and of a fine luſtre. The Engliſh druggiſts ſell 
us, under the name of this gem, fragments of coloured 
cryſtals and ſpars, which are found in abundance about the 
mines of copper and iron. 
the emerald owes its colour to the former of theſe metals, 
becauſe the factitious paſtes or glaſſes may be coloured to 
a true ſmaragdine hue by copper ; but it does not follow 
that all the green cryſtals and ſpars have the particles of 
the ſame meral in the ſame proportion, or that they have 
not alſo other particles very improper to be given inter- 
nally. | | | 
It will ſtop hæmorrhages and diarrhœas, and ſweeten 
or obtund the too acrid humours : but as this is recorded. 
of the emerald, as found among the druggiſts, it belongs 
rather to the cryſtal than to the gem. And perhaps it 
would be better for the world if both this and the other 
fragments of the gems were baniſhed from the compol1- 
tions in which they are ordered, and common cryſtal 
uſed in their ſtead. | | 
To counterfeit EMERALDs. Take of natural cryſtal, 
four ounces ; of red lead, four ounces; verdigriſe, forty- 
eight grains; crocus martis, prepared with vinegar, eight 
grains; let the whole be finely pulveriſed and ſifted; put 
this into a crucible, leaving one inch empty; lute it well, 
and put it into a potter's furnace, and let it ſtand there 
as long as they do their pots. When cold, break the cru- 
cible, and you will find a matter of a fine emerald-colour, 
which, after it is cut and ſet in gold, will ſurpaſs in beau- 
ty an Oriental emerald. 


EMERGENT YEAR, in chronolog „the ſame with 


Fl 


the birth of our Saviour, &c. 


lid above the ſurface of a fluid, eſpecially. lighter than 


ſhadow of the eclipſing body. 


It is very certain indeed that 
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| Ry > dl 1 8 
of the ſize of a horſe · bean, and even up to that of a wal- commences: ſuch js that of the creation of the world; of 


See the article Epocna, 
EMERSION, in philoſophy, is the riſing of any ſo- 


itſelf, into which, it had been violently immerged. or 
thruſt. | | 

EmMERsSION, in aftronomy, is the time when an 
planet that is eclipſed, begins to emerge or get out of the 


EMERUS, Scorpion Sena, in botany, a genus of plants, 
whole characters are as follow. F 
It hath leaves like thoſe of the colutea ; the flowers are 
papilionaceous: the pods are ſlender, and contain two or 
three cylindrical ſhaped ſeeds in each. 6's 
Theſe ſhrubs are eaſily propagated by ſowing their ſeeds, 
which they commonly produce in great plenty, in March, 
upon a bed of light ſandy earth, obſerving . to keep the 
bed clear from weeds ; and in very dry weather you muſt 
often refreſh the bed with water, which ſhould be given 
carefully, leſt the ſeeds ſhould be waſhed out of the ground 
by haſty watering, When the plants are come up, you 
muſt continue the fame care; and the Michaelmas fol- 
lowing, if your plants have thriven well, you may draw 
out the largeſt; which may be tranſplanted into the nur- 
ſery, at three feet diſtance row ſrom row, and a foot 
aſunder in the rows. This will give room to thoſe plants 
which are left to grow in the ſeed bed; in which place 
they may remain another year, when they will alſo be fit 
to tranſplant into a nurſery ; where they ſhould be train- 
ed up in the manner you deſign them to grow, either in 
round heads, or in rude plants. In one or two years 
more they will be fit to plant out, where they are to re- 
main for good : in doing of which you ſhould be careful, 
in taking them up, not to break or wound their roots; 
nor ſhould they remain too long in the nurſery before they 
are tranſplanted ; for they are ſubje& to ſhoot downright 
roots, which, when cut off, oftentimes prove the death of 
the tree. In all other reſpects it muſt be treated like 
other flowering ſhrubs ; amongſt which, this is common- 
ly ſold at the nurſeries. It delights in a dry ſoil, and may 
alſo be propagated by laying down the tender branches ; 
which take root in about a year's time, and may then be 
tranſplanted into a nurſery, and managed in the ſame 
manner as the feedings. Miller" Gard. Di, 

EMERY, Smiris, Smerillus, Smyrites, ſo called from 
T4, Or ouew, to cleanſe or poliſh, a ſpecies of ſtone of 
which there are three ſorts mentioned by authors; a 
golden, a cupreous, and a ferrugineous emery, The 
golden emery is ſaid to be found in the Peruvian and other 
American mines, to be of a reddiſh colour, to have ſmall 
veins or ſpecks of gold and ſilver imbeddded in it, to be 
very rare, and its exportation to be prohibited by the kin 
of Spain: the cupreous ſort to be likewiſe reddiſh, but 
more equal and free from veins, to hold no gold or ſilver, 
and to be found in copper mines in Europe : the ferrugi- 
neous, to be of a ſparkling whitiſh, a dark grey, or a 
blackiſh colour, to be found in rich iron mines, and to be 
the leaſt yaluable ſort. | 5 

The common emery, whatever be its colour, whether 
reddiſh, greyiſh, or blackiſh, is a compact ſtone, ſo hard 
as to cut glaſs like the diamond; impregnated with iron, 
and a very ſmall portion of copper. It is met with in 
Norway, Sweden, England, Saxony, and other coun- 
tries. Bruckman relates, that the emery found at St. 
Georgenſtadt in Miſnia is ſuperior to the Spaniſh. It is 
uſed for cutting and poliſhing precious ſtones, for poliſh- 
ing agate, porphyry, marble, glaſs, metalline ſpecula, 
iron and ſteel, and the various utenſils and ornaments 
made of theſe kinds of ſubſtances : for theſe purpoſes the 
 emery is ground in mills, the powder paſſed through ſieves 
of different degrees of fineneſs, and. thus divided into 
different ſortments, the fineſt of which, for the nicer ules, 
are further divided by waſhing them over ſeveral times 
with water. The refuſe emery, in grinding, or ſuch as 
has been uſed in poliſhing, is, in France, dried and kept 
apart, under the name of potze d'emery. Some have em- 
ployed powdered emery, from its power of poliſhing hard 
ſtones, as a dentifrice : but for this uſe it is by no means 
proper, as it wears off the natural poliſh of the teeth. 

Several attempts have been made to melt this mineral 
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ſalt, borax, charcoal duſt, pitch, tallow, 8c, but a fire 
ſufficiently ſtrong to conquer the refractory ſtony matter, 
could never be procured. Emery in its crude ſtate is not 
affected by the magnet. All acids extract ſomewhat 
from the emery, but none of them diſſolve one half 
of it. Rl ds, OS 
Putty of EMERY, a kind of dirty matter found on the 
lapidaries wheels, containing part of the powder of 
emery. | 
EMETICS, Emetica, are medicines which induce vo- 
miting. / 
The word is derived from the Greek, æh,j,, to vomit. 
Emetics are either mild and gentle, or of a more ſtrong 
and draſtic quality. The milder ſort were principally 
uſed by the ancients, ſince they are ſafe, and generally, 
by their quantity, ſtimulate the ſtomach to vomit, eſpe- 
cially when it is weak. Bat theſe do not act beyond the 
limits of the ſtomach, from which they very advantage- 
ouſly evacuate crude, phlegmatic, and bilious humours, 


produced by improper aliments, or a bad digeſtion. 


The more ſtrong and draſtic emetics, when exhibited 
in a ſmall doſe, by their fine, cauſtic, ſalino- ſulphureous 
acrimony, act not only on the nervous coat of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, by ſpaſmodically conſtricting them; 
but if exhibited in a ſomewhat larger doſe, they penetrate 
beyond the ſtomach, into the highly nervous biliary 
duQs, into the glands of the inteſtines, meſentery, and 
pancreas, as alſo into the liver, and expel their contained 


humours from theſe parts. Sometimes alſo they affect 


the whole nervous ſyſtem, and prove highly injurious to 
the conſtitution. 7 

It is proper, in order to make emetics work more eaſily, 
to exhibit them always in a liquid form, or in a ſufficient 
quantity of ſome moiſtening, relaxing, and pinguious ve- 
hicle : for vomiting not only requires a powerful con- 
ſtriction of the pylorus and bottom of the ſtomach, but 
alſo a relaxation of the ſuperior orifice of the ceſo- 
phagus. | | 

Sydenham Jays it down as a rule, that whenever a vo- 
mit and bleeding are neceſſary, bleeding ſhould always 
precede the exhibition of an emetic. 

Common falt is uſed to check the operation of eme- 
tics; which it will certainly do, and make them run off 
by ſtool : violent vomitings are alſo ſtopped by copious 
draughts of warm diluting fluids, by mild oils, by opiates, 
aromatics, by grateful acids, and corroborating medicines, 


either taken internally, or applied externally to the region 


of the ſtomach. 
EME TOLOGY, that part of medicine which treats 


of emetics. | „ 
The word is formed from the Greek, ez70», a vomit, 
and Aoy ©», a diſcourſe, | 
EMINENCE, a title of honour peculiar to cardinals. 
See the article CARDINAL, Lp 
EMINENCE, in the military art, a high or rising 
ground, which overlooks and commands the low places 
about it: ſuch places within cannon-ſhot of a fort, are a 
great diſadvantage ; for if the beſiegers become maſters of 
them, they can, from thence, fire into the fort. | 
EMINE 
containing another equation eminently: it is ſometimes 
uſed in the inveſtigation of the areas of curved-lined h- 
gures. See EQUATION, ES 2 
EMISSARY, in a political ſenſe, a perſon employed 
by another to ſound the opinions of people, ſpread certain 
reports, or act as a ſpy over other people's actions. See 
the article Spy. : e 
EMMENAGOGUES, EuMENAOOOA, in phyſic, 
are medicines which promote the menſes or monthly 
courſes. | | | 
The word is derived from the Greek, eupya, the 
menſtrual diſcharge, and 4%, to draw, or force. 
Emmenagogues do this, either by giving a greater 
force to the blood in its circulation, whereby its momen- 
tum againſt the veſſels is increaſed ; or by making it 
thinner, whereby it will more eaſily paſs through any 


outlets, The former intention is helped by chalybeates | 


and al] other ſubſtances of the like gravity and elaſticity ; 
and this is the caſe of a leuco-phlegmatic habit, or the 
green ſickneſs and its cure: but in the latter caſe, where 
the blood is florid and too high, * alteratives 


* 


NTIAL EquarT1on, an artificial equation, | 


eines which reſemble milk. 


6.5 


| and detergents are the only remedies, becauſe they ard. 


fitteſt to carry the blood through thoſe little apertutes 
deſtined for its diſcharge into the uterus. 1 0 
EMOLLIENTS are ſuch medicines as ſheathe and 
ſoften the aſperities of the. humours, and relax and ſupple 
the ſolids at the ſame time. | 
The word is derived. from the Latin emollia, to ſoften. 
Their effects may be thus accounted for; by what 
means ſoever the juices in the human body have obtained 
any ſharpneſs, ſo as to vellicate the fibres and nervous 
parts, as is often the caſe; thoſe things which are ſmooth, 


ſoft, and yielding, cannot but wrap up. the points and 


render them imperceptible; whereby they may be gra- 
dually, by the courſe of circulation, brought to — 


proper emunctory, without doing any injury by the way. 


Such ſharp particles likewiſe draw the fibres into ſpaſms, 
keep them too tenſe, and frequently occaſion thereby 
obſtructions of the worſt kind. In all ſuch caſes, there- 
fore, emollients lubricate and moiſten the fibres, ſo as to 


relax them into their proper dimenſions, whereby ſuch 
diſorders ceaſe. Quin | 


EMPASTING, or ImyasTING, in painting, is the 
laying on of colours thick and bold, or the applying ſe- 
veral Jays of colours, ſo as they may appear thick. | 

The term is alſo uſed when the colours are laid diſ- 
tinct and aſunder, and not ſoftened or loſt in each other. 
See the article CoLouRiNG. | ” 
EMPATTEMENT, in fortification, the ſame with 
talus. See the article 'TAaLvus. | 

EMPERESS, or EmeREss, denotes either the wife of 
an emperor, or a woman who governs ſingly an empire, 
in her own right. 1 5 

EMPEROR, Imperator, a title of honour among the 
ancient Romans, conferred on a general who had been 
victorious, and now made to ſignify a ſovereign prince, 
or ſupreme ruler of an empire. | 

EMPETRUM, berry-bearing-heath, in botany, a 
genus of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of three pe- 
tals, of an oval oblong figure: the ſtamina are three very 


long capillary filaments : the fruit is a globoſe, depreſſed, 


and unilocular berry, containing nine ſeeds, gibbous on 
one ſide, and angulated on the other. 


EMPHASIS, in rhetoric, a particular ſtreſs of the 
voice and action, laid on ſuch parts or words of the ora- 
tion, as the orator wants to enforce upon his audience- 
See ACCENT. ' SE | 

EMPHYSEMA, in phyſic, is any flatulent tumour, 
generally taken for a ſoft one, ariſing from air that is con- 
tained in the cells of the membrana celluloſa. 

The word is Greek, from « and gvoaw, to inflate. 

EMPIRE, Imperium, in political geography, a large 
extent of land, under the juriſdiction or government of 
an emperor. See the article EMPEROR. + 

EMPIRIC, an appellation given to thoſe phyſicians 
who conduct themſelves wholly by their experience, with- 
out ſtudying phyſic in a regular way. Some even uſe the 
term, in a ſtill worſe ſenſe, for a quack who preſcribes at 


random, without being at all acquainted with the princi- 
ples of the art. | 


EMPLASTER, £Emplaſirum, in pharmacy, the ſame 
with plaſter, See PLASTER. | 
— EMPYEMA, in phyſic, is, ftritly ſpeaking, a col- 
lection of purulent matter, in any part whatſoever ; but 
it generally ſignifies that in the cavity of the breaſt only; 
and which ſometimes happens upon the opening of ab- 
ſceſſes, or ulcerations of the lungs, or membranes in- 
cloſing the thorax. 


The word is derived from the Greek, ey, and voy, pu- 
rulent matter. : 
EMPYREUM, a term uſed by divines for the higheſt 
heaven, where the bleſſed enjoy the beatific viſion. 
EMPYREUMA, among chemiſts and phyſicians, the 
fiery taſte or offenſive ſmell which brandies, and other bo- 
dies prepared þy fire, are impregnated with, | 
EMRODS, or HRMORRHOIDS. See the article H- 
MORRHOIDS. 1 | ICY | 
EMULGENT), or REenaL ARTERIES, thoſe whi:h 
ſupply the kidneys with blood; being ſometimes ſingle, 
ſometimes double on each ſide. See ARTERY, 
EMULSION, in pharmacy, properly ſignifies medi- 
Thus ſolutions of gums, 
reſins, 


FE NA 


reſins, or ſpermaceti, made by means of the yolk of an 


MUNCTORY, in anatomy, a general term for al] 


| erg in a proper vehicle, are called emulſions. 


thoſe parts which ſerve to carry off the excrementitious 
parts of the blood and other humours of the body. Such 


more eſpecially are the kidneys, bladder, and moſt of the 
lands. 1 e 
q ENAMON, eau, in medicine, an epithet often 


applied by Hippocrates and Galen, to ſuch topical medi- 


cines as are appropriated to a wound newly inflicted, be- 
fore the blood be ſtopped. | 

 ENAOREMA, in medicine, that pendulous ſub- 
ſtance which floats in the urine. It is alſo called ſubli- 
mamentum, and nubeculæ, from its reſemblance to little 
clouds, 

ENALLAGE, in grammar, is when a poſſeſſive pro- 
noun is put for a relative, or one mood or tenſe of a verb 
is put for another, &c. | | 

ENALLAGE, in rhetoric, is a figure whereby the diſ- 
courſe is changed and reverſed, contrary to all the rules 


of the language; but this not done altogether at plea- 


ſure, or without reaſon. | 
ENALURON, according to Guillim, is a border 
charged all round with birds; though others will have it 


to ſignify, in orle, or form of a border. 


ENAMEL, vulgarly called AMEL, is a kind of co- 
loured glaſs, uſed in painting in enamel. _ | 
_ EnamEL Painting, a ſpecies of painting differing from 
all other kinds of painting, in employing, as a vehicle 
for the colours to hold the parts together, and bind them 


to the ground they are laid upon, glaſs or ſome vitreous | 


body ; which being mixed with the colours, and fuſed or 
melted by means of heat, becomes fluid 3 and having in- 
corporated with the colours in that ſtate, forms together 
with them a hard maſs when grown cold; and anſwers, 
therefore, the ſame end in this, as oil, gum- water, ſize, 


or varniſh, in the other kinds of painting. 


The glaſs or vitreous body applied to this purpoſe of 


mixing with the colours, in order to bind them. to the 


grounds, is called a flux; and makes one principal claſs 
of the ſubſtances uſed in enamel painting. When this 
flux is eaſily fuſtble, that is, melts with a leſs degree of 
heat, it is, in the ſtyle of thoſe who work in enamel, ſaid 
to be ſoft, and when it is reluctant to melt, and requires 


a greater degree of heat, it is called hard; and theſe terms 


are as well applied to the matter of the ename] grounds, 
and all other vitreous ſubſtances concerned, as to the 
fluxes. It is, in general, a perfection of the flux to be 


ſoft, or run eaſily into fuſion : but the great point, with 


reſpect to this particular, is, that when ſeveral mixtures 
of colours and fluxes are uſed at the ſame time, they 
ſhould all correſpond to each other in the degree of this 
quality; otherwiſe ſome would be rendered too fluid, and 
perhaps run the matter of the enamel ground into fuſton, 
and mix with 1t, while others remained ſolid and inſufi- 
ciently fuſed themſelves. It is always neceſſary, like- 
wiſe, that the enamel of the ground ſhould be conſidera- 
bly harder than the mixtures for the colours: for if they 
both melt with the ſame degree of heat, they will ne- 


| ceſſarily run together. 


It is requiſite that the body painted in enamel ſhould 
undergo a heat ſufficient to melt ſoft glaſs, for the matter 
of ſuch body can only be gold, filver, copper, porcelain, 


or china-ware, hard glaſs, and earthen- ware: and where 


the metals are uſed, if the painting be of the nature of a 
picture, or demand a variety of colours, it is neceſſary that 
a ground of white, or ſome other colour, ſhould be laid 
on the metal; the body of Which ground muſt neceſſarily 
be of the ſame vitreous nature as the flux, but harder; 
as nothing elſe can endure ſo great a heat that is capable 
of incorporating with, and binding the matter of the 
white, or other colour, to the ſurface of the metal. The 
grounds, therefore, make another principal claſs of the 
ſubſtances uſed in enamel painting. | 
The third claſs is the colours, which muſt likewiſe be 
bodies capable of ſuffering the heat of melted glaſs : and 
ſuch as will either themſelves be converted into glaſs, or 
kindly incorporate with it in a melted ſtate. This of 
courſe confines the matter of ſuch colours to metals, 
earths, or other mineral bodies; all vegetable and animal 
ſubſtances being calcined and analyzed with a greatly 
+ "IM 
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leſs degree of heat than the loweſt ſufficient to work 
enamel, 8 
The fourth kind of ſubſtance is what is called the ſe- 
condary vehicle; which is, ſome fluid body keen on 
the ground, and working with the pencil, the flux and 
colours when mixed together: ſince, as they form only a 
dry powder, they could not be uſed as paint without ſome 
ſuch medium. But as this is to ſerve only for ſpreading 
and laying on the matter of the enamel, and not, like 
other vehicles, to aſſiſt in holding the colours together, 


and binding them to the ground, that being in this kind 


of painting the office of the flux; it is neceſſary, that it 


ſhould be ſome ſuch ſubſtance as will evaporate and dr 
away without leaving any part behind ; which would 


ocherwiſe be heterogeneous matter with regard to the 


enamel, and conſequently injurious to it. Eſſential oils 


have been, therefore, uſed for this purpoſe, as they have 
this quality of wholly drying away on the firſt approach 
of heat, together with a ſlight unctuoſity, which renters 
them capable of making the matter of the enamel work 
properly with the pencil. | 

The baſis of enamel is the fineſt cryſtal, made of the 
beſt kali from Alicant, and ſand vitrified together. To 
this fundamental compoſition are added crocus martis for 
yellow, and æs uſtum for green. | 

There are three kir.ds of enamel ; the firſt for imitating 
precious ſtones ; the ſecond is for painting in enamel ; 
and the third is uſed by the enamellers, jewellers, and 
goldſmiths, on gold, filver, and other metals. 'The com- 


poſition is the ſame in the main in all three kinds; the 


difference only conſiſts in giving it the proper colour and 
tranſparency, : | 
The white enamel uſed by painters is the ſame with 
the common enamel, only it is ground and cleanſed with 
aqua-fortis; then waſhed in fair water, and pounded again 
in a flint or agate mortar. | | 
The black is made of perigeux, well calcined and 


ground with oi] of aſpic, with an equal quantity of the 


enamellers or goldſmiths black added thereto. 
The ruddy brown is made with leys of vitriol and ſalt- 


petre, or with the ruſt of iron ground on an agate with oil 


of aſpic. 

The yellow enamel for jewellers, goldſmiths, &c. is 
brought chiefly from Venice and Holland, in little thin 
cakes of different ſizes, with the maker's mark ſtruck on 


it with a puncheon. 


Vermilion red is made of vitriol calcined in a moderate 
fire for half an hour, between two crucibles luted toge- 
ther; afterwards waſhed in aqua-fortis, and then in fair 
water. | 

Lake- red is compoſed of fine gold, diſſolved in aqua- 
regia, with ſal-ammoniac or common ſalt ; then put into 
a cucurbit with ſpring water and mercury in a ſand heat 
for twenty-four hours : then the powder at the bottom is 
to be ground with double its weight of flour of ſulphur, 


and put into a crucible over a gentle fire: and, after the 


ſulphur is exhaled, the remaining red-powder is ground 
with rocaillle. | | + 

Blue is made of the azure or lapis lazuli uſed by oil- 
painters, well purified with brandy, and fet in a bottle for 
five or ſix days expoſed to the ſun. . 

An amber colour is made by white copperas calcined. 
From the combination of theſe ſeven or eight colours 
ariſes the variety of all the reſt. 

Manner of laying on and burning the ENAMEL Greunds. — 
The matter of the enamel mutt be firſt finely levigated 
and ſearched : and the body to be enamelled ſhould be 
made perfectly clean. The enamel mutt be then laid on 
as even as poſſible by a bruſh or pencil, being firſt tem- 


pered with oil of ſpike; and the diſtance of time betwixt 


the laying on the ground and burning the piece ſhould 


not be too great; becauſe the oil will exhale and leave 


the matter of the enamel] a dry incohering powder; which 
will be liable to be rubbed or ſhaken off by the leaſt vio- 
lence. This is the common method; but there is a 
much better way of managing this part of the work by 
means of a ſearce, in which the enamel is fpread with 
very little trouble, and the greateſt part of the oil of ſpike 
ſaved. The method of performing this is, to rub the 
ſurface to be enamelled over with oil of ſpike; and then, 


| being laid on a ſheet of paper or piece of leather, to ſave 
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dart of the enamel which does not fall on a proper 
ered 5 pk ſearce the matter upon the oiled ſurface till it 
lie of a proper thickneſs; but great care muſt be taken, 
in this method of proceeding, not to ſhake or move too 
forcibly the pieces of work thus covered with the pow- 

enamel. | f 
we uſual to add oil of turpentine to the oils of ſpike 
or lavender, in order to make them go further, and ſave 
the expence attending the free uſe of them; and others 


add alſo a little olive or linſeed oil, or ſome, in the place 


of them, crude turpentine. The uſe of the ſpirit of tur- 
pentine-is very allowable ; for it is the ſame for this pur- 
poſe as the oils of ſpike or lavender ; except that it wants 
the glutinous quality which makes them ſerviceable in 
ſpreading the enamel : but with reſpect to the uſe of the 
oils of olive and linſeed, or any other ſubſtantial oil, it is 
very detrimental, tending to reduce the metalline calxes ; 
and leaving a ſmall proportion of black coal or _ 
which muſt neceſſarily injure the white colour of the 
ground, ok > | ; 

When plates, as in the caſe of pictures, dial-plates, 
&c. are to be enamelled, they ſhould always be made 
convex on the outerſide, and concave within ; and all 
pieces of enamel formed of metal, where the figures does 


not admit of their being thick and ſolid, ſhould be of the 


ſame kind of form: otherwiſe they will be very apt to 
warp in the heat; and cannot be brought ſtraight, after 
they are taken out of the fire, without cracking the enamel, 
For this reaſon, likewiſe, it is proper to enamel the work 
all over, as well on the wrong as right ſides, to prevent 
the heat from calcining the metal ; which would both 
contribute to its warping, and weaken the texture 
of it. 1 
The enamel being laid on the body to be enamelled, 
when the fixed muffle is uſed, the piece muſt be gently 
lifted on to the falſe bottom; and put in that ſtate into 
the muffle fixed in the furnace, by thruſting the falſe bot- 
tom into it as far as it will go : but it is beſt to defer this 


till the fire be perfectly in order, which muſt be known 


by putting a bit of tile or china with ſome enamel on it of 
the ſame tone with that uſed as a proof; and another 
proof of the ſame kind may be alſo put along with the 
work into the muffle; which, being taken out, may ſhew 
how the operation proceeds, | 

W hen coffins are uſed, the ſame genera] method is to 
be purſued : the pieces of work to be enamelled are to be 
laid on the bottom of the coffin till it be covered : and 
then the ſecond flooring or falſe bottom is to be fixed in 
its place, and covered in the ſame manner; after which 
the lid is to be put on; and well ſecured, in the joints it 
forms with the ſides of the coffin, by fire-lute. The 
proof, in this caſe, ſhould be laid on the lid, on the part 
next the fide door of the furnace; and it may be expe- 
dient, eſpecially till the working of the furnace, and the 
kind of enamel uſed be very well underſtood, to have two 


or three of theſe proofs. The enamel work being thus 


put into the coffins, they ſhould be ſet on the dome of 
the furnace, that they may be moderately heated, before 
they be put into the furnace, which would otherwiſe en- 
danger their cracking ; and when they are ſo heated, 
proof having been made, by means of a ſmall bit of china, 
or copper covered with the enamel, that the fire be of a 
due force, they muſt be conveyed into the furnace thro? 
the ſide door, and muſt reſt on the pieces of fire-ſtone 
placed for that purpoſe on the flooring in the back part of 
the furnace, It is requiſite nevertheleſs, that the convey- 
ing them into the furnace ſhould be managed with parti- 
cular care to prevent the ſhaking off the enamel ; and it 
muſt be done by means of the peel or inſtrument adapted 
to this purpoſe ; on which the coffin being laid, it muſt 
be gently thruſt into the furnace till the coffin be in its 
proper ſituation, with reſpe& to diſtance from the ſides of 


the furnace; and then the further end of the peel muſt 


be turned ſlowly towards the front of the furnace; the 
cothn being at the ſame time ſhoved off from it by means 
of the flat end of the tongs, introduced through the door 
for feeding the fire, till it ſtand entirely on the fire-ſtones, 
when the peel muſt be withdrawn. The operation being 
finiſhed, the peel muſt be again introduced under the 
coffin, by raiſing firſt, the neareſt end of it, by means of 


the tongs through the door in the front; and then the | 
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other parts gradually, till the peel ſupport it; and then 


they muſt be drawn out together, and may be beſt placed 
on the dome of the furnace, that hy cooling more gradu- 
ally the temper of the enamel may be improved, _ 

If it be required to burn a ſingle piece or two in the 
furnace, it may be done by means of the common or 
looſe muffle: in which caſe the enamel work being laid 
on the bottom or flooring of the muffle, and the mufffe 
put over it, the whole mull be conveyed into the furnace, 
by means of the tongs with turned points, through either 
of the doors; and a proof may be at the ſame time put 
in, on a piece of tile or ſpare bottom of a mufffle : and the 


proceedings in other reſpects may be the ſame as with the 
fixed muffe, or the coffins. | 


Where there is no furnace, and it is deſired to burn 


enamel work on an open hearth, preparations muſt be 
made accordingly, and the flooring of the muffle bein 

laid at a proper diſtance from the nozzle of the bellows, 
the work muſt be laid on it, and covered with the muffle; 


which being done, pieces of charcoal muſt be heaped over 


them, and the fire being lighted, muſt be blown up with 
the bellows, till it be ſufficient to flux the enamel ; which 
muſt be examined by the proof put into the fire along 
with the work. The coals muſt then be taken off from 
the muffle, and the muffle, with the flooring and enamelled 


work, removed out of the fire, but kept near it to pre- 


vent their cooling too faſt ; and if there be more work 
to be burnt, another muffle, &c. may be immediately put 
in the place of the other, and the ſame operation repeat- 
ed; for it is a matter of indifference, whether the coals 
be burning when the work is put on the hearth, or 
kindled afterwards, 

Pit coal may be uſed in the furnace, where enamel is 
burnt with the fixed muffle, or in coffins; which is in- 
deed one principal conveniency attending the uſe of 
them, as it ſaves a conſiderable expence of charcoal; but 
where the open muffle is uſed, charcoal alone ſhould be 
employed; as the fumes of mineral coal are very detri- 
mental to ſome colours, and deſtructive of the grounds, 
if whitened by arſenic, as the common white glaſs, 

Manner of laying on and burning the ENAMEL Colours. — 


The colours being prepared, and reduced to powder by 


due levigation, and waſhing over where they are required 
to be extremely fine, and there is no unvitrified ſalt in the 
mixture, they muſt be tempered on a china or Dutch tile 
with oil of ſpike or lavender, to which moſt artiſts add 
likewiſe oil of turpentine ; and ſome, a little linſeed or 


olive oil; and then uſed as paint of any other kind: but 


it ſhould be avoided to mix more of the colours with the 
eſſential oils than will be immdiately uſed ; becauſe they 
dry away extremely faſt, and would not only be waſted, 


but give a coheſion to the particles of the colours, that 


would make them work leſs freely when again diluted 
with the oil. 


The colours being thus laid on the pieces to be paint- 


ed, the proceeding muſt be in all reſpects the ſame as 
with the grounds, in whatever manner they are to be 


burnt, either in the muffles or coffins; but greater nicety 


muſt be obſerved with reſpect to the fire, as the effects of 
any error in that point are of much greater conſequence 


in the burning the colours than grounds; eſpecially if the 


white of the grounds be formed from the calx of tin © 
antimony, and not arſenic. | | 
Pit coal, as was above obſerved, may be employed for 
burning as well the colours as the grounds, where the 
muffle or coffins are uſed, or any other method purſued 
that wholly hinders the ſmoke and 
any acceſs to the enamel, | 
ENARTHROSIS, in anatomy, a ſpecies of diar- 
throſis. See the article DiARTRHROs Js. 
ENCAÆENIA, the name of three ſeveral feaſts cele- 


| brated by the Jews in memory of the dedication, or rather 


purification, of the temple, by Judas Maccabeus, Solo- 
mon, and Zorobabel. 8 | 
This term is likewiſe uſed in church hiſtory for the de- 
dication of Chriſtian churches, Ns | 
ENCAMPMENT, the pitching of a camp. See the 
article CAMP. | | 


ENCANTHIS, in ſurgery, a tubercle ariſing either 


on” 
* PP = 


from the caruncula lachrymalis, or from the adjacent red 
ſkin ; ſometimes ſo large, as to obſtruct not only the 
I | puncta 


fumes from having 
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5 puncta lachrymalia, but alſo part of the ſight, or pupil | _ ENCRATITES, Encratite, in church hiſtory, here- 
TO | REPENS 1 5 ties who appeared towards the end of the ſecond century: 
It is of two kinds, viz, mild, without hardneſs or pain; | they were called Encratites, or Continentes, becauſe they 
or malignant, which is livid and very. painful. The mild. | gloried in inng from marriage, and the uſe of wine 
kind js to be treated firſt by ſcarifying, and afterwards ap- and animal food. heir chaſtity, however, was a little 
plying eſcharotic or cauſtic medicines z and if this proves. | ſuſpected, on account of their uſing all ſorts of means to 
inſufficient, the tumour may be touched, but with great | draw. women into their ſect, and always keeping company 
caution, with lapis infernalis ; and to divert the humours | with them - wy . 
from the eye, iſſucs and ſetons, with phlebotomy and cool- | _ ENCROACHMENT, or INcROACHMENT, in law. 
ing purges, are proper. If all theſe fail, the ſurgeon is See INCROACHMENT, 3 ee e e 
to extirpate the tumour; in which caſe it is better toleave | ENCTCLOPÆDIA, the circle of arts and ſci- 
part of the morbid tubercle, than cut off any part of the | ences. | 


- 


lachrymal caruncle, as the remains of it may be after- | The word is formed from the Greek e, in; un a 
- wards cleared away by eſcharotics. After the operation, circle, and Taz}, art, ſcience, or learning. 1 
it is proper to apply Ata and healing medicines, or ENDECAGON, in geometry, the ſame with hende- * 
q a collyrium of lapis tutiz, myrrh, &c. till the wound is | cagon. See HENDECAGON, _ „ 4 
4. healed. 1 | | _ | ENDEMIC, or EN DEMICAL Dis As Es, thoſe to 
iT As to the malignant encanthis, inclining to be cancer- | which the inhabitants of particular countries are ſubject 
ous, it is generally better to let it alone, and to mitigate | more than others, on account of the air, water, ſituation, 
its uneaſineſs with cooling and lenient collyria, rather | and manner of living. | | 


than exaſperate it by the operation, or by eſcharotic me- | The word is derived from the Greek e, in, and In- 
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dicines. | | Tp , peoples, ee * Bu, 

LA ih ENCAUSTICE and ExcavsTum, the ſame with ENDIVE, Endivia, in botany, &c. the broad-leaved 
0 i fl enamelling and enamel. See ENAMELLING and ENA- | ſuccory. See the article CICHoRIiUM, | | 
* WM. | M.arſigli deſcribes a plant, which he calls ſea-endiye, 
= 10. 'F | ENCEINTE, in fortification, is the wall or rampart | from its reſemblance to the common garden endive. 
+ 4\/7 which ſurrounds a place, ſometimes compoſed of baſtions } ENDORSE, in heraldry, an or dinary, containing the 
if $1 alt or curtains, either faced or lined with brick or ſtone, or | eighth part of a pale, which Leigh ſays is only uſed when 
n | only made of earth. The enceinte is ſometimes only | a pale 1s between two of them, | . 

1 . flanked by round or ſquare towers, which is called a4 ENDORSED, Endorſe, in heraldry, is ſaid of things 
Ml 1 4 Roman wall. 2 5 | borne back to back, more uſually called adoſſé. | 
N ENCEPHALIT, in medicine, worms generated in the ENDOWMENT, in law, denotes the ſettling a 
46 head, where they cauſe ſo great a pain, as ſometimes to | dower on a woman; tho' ſometimes it is uſed figurative- 
1 hy occaſion diſtraction. | ly, for ſettling a proviſion upon a parſon on the building 
RNs The encephali are very rare, but there are ſome diſeaſes | of a church; or the ſevering a ſufficient portion of tithes 
i wherein they ſwarm; from whence we are told peſtilen- | for a vicar, when the benefice is appropriated. ; 

if 0 1 tial fevers have wholly ariſen. Upon the diſſection of one] ENEMA, in medicine, the ſame with clyſter. See the 
fl 10 f who died of this fever, a little, ſhort, red worm was found | article CLYSTER. e 

1 


i | or parts of the figures; then, with a fine hammer, ſtrik-.| any perſon is enfranchiſed, or made free, of any city, bo- 


| , in the head, which Malmſey wine, wherein horſe radiſh | ENEMY, in law, an alien or foreigner, who publicly 
4.5 bad been boiled, could only deſtroy. This medicine was | inyades the Kingdom. | 3 
K | afterwards tried on the ſick, molt of whom it cured, | ENERGUMENS, in church hiſtory, perſons ſup- 
1 I ' The like worms have alſo been taken out by trepan- | poſed to be poſſeſſed by the devil, concerning whom 
I ning, and the patient cured. Thoſe worms that ge- | there were many regulations among the primitive Chriſ- 
e | nerate in the noſe, ears, and teeth, are alſo called en- | tians. _ = 7 . 
F 149 cephali. | | | They were denied baptiſm, and the euchariſt; at leaſt 
Wy ENCEPPE, in heraldry, denotes fettered, chained, or | this was the practice of ſome churches: and though they 
M girt about the middle, as is uſual with monkeys. _ | were under the care of exorciſts, yet it was thought a be- 
0 * ENCHANT ER, a perſon ſuppoſed to practiſe en- | coming act of charity to let them have the public prayers 
FN l chantment, or faſcination... | of the church, at which they were permitted to be preſent. 
Hts 0 ENCHASING, INcHASIN O, or CHASING, the art of | See the article Exoxc IMM. FS, 44 
| Wn F | enriching and beautifying gold, filver, and other metal- ENERGY, evepſzia, a term of Greek origin, figni- 
F work, by ſome deſign, or figures repreſented thereon, in | fying the power, virtue, or efficacy of a thing. It is alſo 
1 | low relievo. | | © te | \ | uſed, figuratively, to denote emphaſis of ſpeech, See 
Ei 4 10 Enchaſing is practiſed only on hollow thin works, as Eur HAS. 7 e | 
1 ; | watch-caſes, cane- heads, tweezer-caſes, or the like. It | ENFILADE, in the art of war, is uſed in ſpeaking of 
„ is performed by punching or driving out the metal, to trenches, or other places, which may be ſcoured by the 
. | form the figure, from within fide, fo as to ſtand out pro- | enemy's ſhot, along their whole length. In conducting 
1 minent from the plane or ſurface of the metal. In order | the approaches at a ſiege, care muſt be taken that the 
ls UN to this, they provide a number of fine ſteel-blocks, or trenches be not enfiladed from any work of the place. 
IF * puncheons, of divers ſizes; and the deſign being drawn See the article TRENCHES, F SOOTHE 
5 | b þ on the ſurface of the metal, they apply the infide upon | ENFRANCHISEMENT, in law, the incorporating 
44 | * the heads or tops of theſe blocks, directly under the lines | a perſon into any ſociety. ox body politie: thus, where 
00 
| 


011100 16-48 ing on the metal, ſuſtained by the block, the metal yields, rough, or company, he is ſaid to have a freehold therein 

e anqd the block makes an indenture, or cavity, on the in- during life; and cannot, for. barely endeavouring any 
l ſide, correſponding to which there is a prominence on | tbing againſt the corporation, forfeit the ſame: | 

the outſide, which is to ſtand for that part of the figure. Naturalization is al fo. another kind of enfranchiſement. 
Thus the workman proceeds to chaſe and finiſh all the | See NATURALIZATION. ; was 


parts by ſucceſſive application of the block and hammer, ENGASTRIMYTHI, in Seu: 1 | _— 
to the ſeveral parts of the deſign : and it is ſurpriſing: to 


| thians or prieſteſſes of Apollo, who delivered oracles 
conſider with what beauty and juſtneſs, by this ſimple from within, without any action of the mouth or lips. 
piece of mechaniſm, the artiſts in this kind will repreſent'| ENGINE, in mechanics, is a compound machine, 
foliages, groteſques, animals, hiſtories, ke. I made of one or more mechanical powers, as levers, pul- 
 __ENCHYSMA, in medicine, the ſame with clyſter. lies, ſcrews, &c. in order to raiſe, project, or ſuſtain any 
dee the article CLYSTER. . | 6 | weight, or produce any effect which could not be eaſily 
ENCLITICA, in grammar, particles which are fo, ſ effected otherwiſe. „„ 
cloſely united with other words, as to ſeem part of them, | Engines are extremely numerous; ſome uſed in war, 
as in virumque, fr. | IIIIlas the battering-ram, ballifta, waggons,: chariots, &c. 
_ - Thereare three enclitic particles in Latin, viz. gue, ne, | others in trade and manufactures, as eranes, mills, prelles, 
ve; but there are a great many in the Greek, as Te, 7s, | &c. others. to meaſure: time, as clocks, waiches, &c. and 
un, Gel, ou, %% NC a | 1 | others for the illuſtration of ſome branch of . 
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vented for this purpoſe. 
ENGINE for extinguiſhing fires, a machine for raiſing 


» 
\ . = *. N | 
1 a » . 
* 1 „* 


RAM, BALLISTA, &c. 


they conſiſt of one, two, or more of the ſimple powers 
variouſly combined together; that in moſt of them the 


produce an effect of much greater moment; and that 
the greateſt effect, or perfection, is when it is ſet to work 
with four ninths of that charge which is equivalent to 
the power, or will but juſt keep the machine in equili- 
brio. See the articles Maximum and MchAxics. 
In all machines, the power will juſt ſuſtain the weight, 
when they are in the inyerſe ratio of their diſtances from 
the center of motion. See the articles POWER and 
EQUILIBRIUM, I 7 8 Na 
It being of the utmoſt importance to diminiſh the 
friction of engines, ſeveral contrivances have been in- 
See the article FricTioN. 


a conſiderable quantity of water, in one continued ſtream, 
for the extinguiſhing accidental fires. See a perſpective 
view of the whole engine, ready for working, in plate 
EST. $84.4 :: 5 | | N ; oe 

The nature and effect of this engine will be eaſily un- 
derſtood from a perpendicular ſection of it repreſented in 
plate LXI. fig. 5. The water is raiſed by the preſſure 
ſpring of condenſed air, in the following manner : thus, 
when the piſton R is raiſed, a vacuum would be made in 
the barrel T V, did not the water follow it from the infe- 
rior canal EM, though the valve H, which riſes through 
the tube EF, immerſed in the water of a veſſel, by the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere on the ſurface thereof. By 


T V is forced through the ſuperior canal ON, to enter 
by the valve I, into the air veſſel abc 4; and the like be- 
ing done alternately by the other barrel W X, and its 


piſton 8, the air-veſlel is by this means continually filling 


with water, which greatly compreſſes the air above the 
ſurface of the water in the veſſel, and thereby proportion- 
ably augments its ſpring, which is at length ſo far in- 
creaſed, as to re- act with great force on the ſurface Y Z 
of the ſubjacent water; which aſcending through the 
ſmall tube %, to the ſtop-cock p, is there, upon turning 
the cock, ſuffered to paſs through a pipe h, fixed to a ball 
and ſocket, from the orifice of which it iſſues with a 
great velocity, to a very great height or diſtance, in a 
continued fiream, directed every way, or to any parti- 
cular place, by means of the ball and ſocket. 


the barrel abc d, called the air-veſſel: for the air, being 
an elaſtic fluid, will be capable of compreſſion in any de- 
gree by the water forced in through the valves at IK; and, 


ſince the force of the air's ſpring will always be inverſely 
as the ſpace which it poſſeſſes, it follows, that, when the 


air veſſel is half full of water, the air will be com- 


preſſed into half the ſpace it poſſeſſed at firſt, and there-' 


tore its ſpring will be twice as great as at firſt. 


But this ſpring at firſt was equal to the preſſure of the 


atmoſphere ; for if it was not, it could not have ſuſtained 
or reſiſted the preſſure of the atmoſphere which ſtood 
over it, and conſequently could not have filled the veſſel 
before the water was driven in; which yet we find it 
did, and maintained an æquilibrium with the common 
alr. | 


The veſſel then being half filled with water, or the air 
compreſſed into half its firſt ſpace, its ſpring will be in 


this caſe equal to twice the preſſure of the atmoſphere ; 
and therefore, when the ſtop- cock at p is turned, the air 


within the ſubjacent water, with twice the force it meets 
with from the external air in the pipe ef, will cauſe the 
water to ſpout out of the engine to the height of thirty- 
two or thirty-three feet, if the friction be not too great. 
When the air veſſel is 3 full of water, the ſpace which 
the air takes up is only + of its firſt ſpace; whence its 


ſpring being three times as great as that of the common 


air, it will project the water with twice the force of the 


atmoſphere, or throw it to the height of 64 or 66 ſeet. 


4 


the orrery, cometariura, and the like. See BATTERING- | 


In general we may obſerve, concerning engines, that 


of the atmoſphere, by the force of the piſtons, and by the 


the depreſſion of the piſton R, the water in the barrel 


W 


— 


time afterwards, When Mr. 


la the ſame manner, when the air veſſel is 4 full of wa - 
ter, the air will project it to the height of g6 or 99 feet; 


and when + full of water, to the height of 132 feet. 
As the air veſſel is the cauſe of the continual ſtream, 


we may naturally infer that, if ſuch an air veſſel were 
axis in peritrochio, the leyer, and the ſcrew, are the con- 


ſtituent parts; that in all a certain power is applied to 


adapted to the common houſe- pump, it would then be- 
come a fire engine, or very uſeful for extinguiſhing fires 
that may happen in or near the houſe. Now this may be 
effected in a manner, either the ſame with, or analogous 


to, that which follows: ABCD (fg. 6.) is the barrel 


of the pump, P H the rod and piſton; C W the pipe go- 
ing down to the water of the well at W; towards the 
lower part of the barrel is a ſhort tube, by which the air 
veſſel F E is fixed to, and communicated with, the barrel 


| of the pump. AMNL is a collar of leather fo fixed on 


the top of the barrel, and adapted to the rod, that it may 
move freely in the leather, without permitting the air to 
paſs in or out between. The nozzle or ſpout D has a ſtop- 
cock S to ſhut off the water, or let it paſs out as required. 
Qis a piece ſcrewed on to direct the ſtream by a ſmall 
pliant leathern pipe at the end. 1 1 

Now it is plain, when the piſton is raiſed from the bot- 
tom of the pump barrel, the water above it will be forced 
into the air veſſel, and there compreſs the air, the ſtop- 
cock being ſhut ; it will alſo compreſs the air on the top 
of the barrel, for the water will not be higher than the 
ſpout D at firſt, when the ſtop- cock is ſhut: but after- 
wards, as the air is confined, it will be compreſſed at top, 
and the water will rife to I. | "BE: 

This compreſled air, in each place, will act upon the 
water by its ſpring, and upon turning the ſtop-cock, will 
force it out in a continual ſtream, through a pipe at Q; 
and with a greater or leſſer degree of force, as occaſion re- 
quires, that being abſolutely in the power of the perſon 
working the pump This invention we owe to the learned 
Sir James Creed, | W | 

Fire ENGINE, or Steam ENGINE, a machine for raiſing 
water by the help of fire. The fire-engine is the moſt ad- 


mirable, curious, and compounded machine that we find 


among all thoſe whoſe inventions have been owing to the 
diſcoveries of modern philoſophy, and which affords the 
greateſt advantages to mankind, The fire engine is of 
two ſorts, of which we ſhall here give the theory and fi- 
gures of each, according to the lateſt perfection in which 
they are made. is : 

The marquis of Worceſter, in his century of inven- 
tions, publiſhed in the year 1663, is probably the firſt 
who propoſed railing great quantities of water by. the 
force of fire turning water into a ſteam; and he men- 


tions ſome engine of this kind, which he ſays played a 
The greateſt artifice of this engine is its contrivance to | 


produce a continued ſtream, which is done by compreſ- | 
| hon, and the conſequent increaſed elaſticity of the air in 


continual ſtream, in the manner of a fountain, forty feet 
high. He alſo ſays, that a perſon attending it turned 
two cocks ; that one veſſel of water being conſumed, an-. 
other begins to force and re-fill with cold water; and 
this alternately and ſucceſſively, the fire being attended 
and kept conſtantly burning by the ſame perſon, in the 
interim between turning the cocks. | ; 
Captain Savery, having read this account, immediately 
attempted to raife water by fire, and was the firſt who 
erected an engine for this purpoſe, in the form we have 
ſince had them. To ſecure the invention to himſelf, he 


purchaſed all the books that were to be found, printed by 


the marquis upon that occaſion, and burnt them; and at 
the ſame time declared that he found out the method by 
accident, He made many experiments to bring the ma- 


chine to perfection, and erected ſeveral for gentlemen's 


But the progreſs of the engine was ſtopped, till long 
= een and Mr, J. Caw- 

ley contrived another way to raiſe water by fire, where the 
ſteam to raiſe the water from the greateſt depths of mines 
is not required greater than the preſſure of the atmoſphere ; 
and chis is the preſent ſtructure of the engine, which is 
now of about fifty five years ſtanding. 5 
We ſhall ſhew, under the article Puur, that water 


may be drawn from any depth by a compound pump. 


Suppoſe the depth g 150 feet, and the diameter of the 
pump at plate LXII. fg. 1. be 7 4 inches, then the 
weight of a cylindrie column of water 150 feet high, and 


7 f inches diameter, will be about 3000 i weight, If 
now the rod of this pump were hung by a chain to the end 


| | —of 
* ” £ 
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barrel at C, and the barrel is full of ſteam. 
OI muſt then be lifted up, to turn, by its teeth, the in- 


* * | n 
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of the lever bb, as at H, and at the other end another 


„o wer were applied, as at L, with a ſuperior force, the 
e. mi 80 do worked, and the water raiſed by that 
r + Sr HT 16.905 $25 
F" Now this power cannot be human, or the ſtrength of 
man; for it will require a hundred men to pull down the 
beam, each pulling with the force of thirty pound; and 


an hundred men to relieve them, when weary ; for the 


ump in a mine muſt not ſtand {till ; but two hundred 
Ben would be too expenſive. If we allow horſes, and 


one horſe equal to five men, there muſt be twenty horſes 


working at a time, and twenty more to relieve theſe ; 
which great number of horſes, though leſs expenſive than 
the men, will be found too great for moſt mines: and 
neither men nor horſes would be able to give more than 
fifteen or ſixteen ſtrokes in a minute. 

Some other power therefore muſt be applied, and this 
may be effected as follows: B is a large boiler, whoſe 


water, by the fire under it, is converted into an elaſtic. 


ſteam. The great cylinder CC is fixed upon it, and 
communicates with it by the pipe D 4; on the lower ori- 
free of which, within the boiler, moves a broad plate, by 
means of the ſteam-cock, or regulator E 10, ſtopping or 
opening the paſſage to prevent or permit the ſteam to paſs 
into the cylinder, as occaſion requires. The diameter of 


the pipe D is about four inches. 


The ſteam in the boiler ought always to be a little 


ſtronger than the air, that when let into the barrel, it 


may be a little more than a ballance to the external air, 
which keeps down the piſton at the bottom dn. The 


piſton being by this means at liberty, the pump-rod will, | 


by its great weight, deſcend at the oppoſite end to fetch a 
ſtroke ; for the weight of ſeventy or eighty yards of iron 
rod amounts to nine or ten hundred weight ; whereas the 
piſton, and other weights at the other end, 1s not above 
four or four and a half hundred weight. The end of the 


lever at the pump, therefore, will always preponderate the 


other, and deſcend when the piſton is at liberty. 


The handle of the ſteam cock E 10, being turned to- | 


wards u, opens a pipe D to let in the ſteam; and being 
turned towards O, it {huts it off, that no more can en- 
ter. The piſton is now raiſed towards the top of the 


jecting cock at N, which permits the water brought from 


the ciſtern g, by the pipe g MN, to enter the bottom of 


the barrel at n, where it flies up in the form of a foun- 
tain, and ſtriking againſt the bottom of a piſton, the 
drops, being driven all over the cylinder, will, by their 
coldneſs, condenſe the ſteam into water again, and preci- 


pitate it to the bottom of the barrel. 


Mr. Henty Beighton made an experiment to determine 


the rarity of the ſteam, and found the content of the barrel 


of ſteam was 113 gallons; and ſince there were ſixteen 
ſtrokes in a minute, therefore 113 * 16=1808 gallons of 
ſteam per minute. He alſo obſerved, that the boiler re- 
quired to be ſupplied with water at the rate of five pints 


per minute: and fince 282 cubic inches make a gallon, 


35 + make a pint, and 5 * 354 2170 3 in fivepints; alſo 
the cubic inches of ſteam are 1808 x 282=509856 ; if 
then we ſay, as 176 f: 509856: : 1: 28933 or one cubic 
inch of water is expanded into 2893 inches of ſteam ; 
conſequently the ſteam in the barrel is reduced to 2394 
part, when turned to water by the jet of cold water; and 
therefore a ſufficient vacuum is made in the barrel, for 


air. 24 

The piſton being forced down, raiſes the other end of 
the lever, and conſequently the piſton of the pump which 
brings up and diſcharges the water at p. Now this whole 
operation of opening and ſhutting the ſteam regulator 
and injection cock will take up but little more than three 
fecondsz and will therefore produce very well ſixteen 
ſtrokes in a minute. . 5 

That the ciſtern g may always be ſupplied with water, 
there is an arch x fixed near the arch H at the pump- end, 
from whence another pump- rod &, with its piſton, draw 
water ſrom a ſmall ciſtern near the mouth of a pit, ſup- 
plied from the water raiſed at p, and forces it up the pipe 
u into the ciſtern g, which, therefore, can never want 
Water. N 


The lever 


the piſton to deſcend unballanced, by the preſſure of the 


„ 
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That the Teathers of the piſton C may be always ſupple 


and ſwelled out ſo as to be always air-lights, a ſmall - 


ſtream of water is ſupplied from the of Moy. pipe M by 
the arm z. On the top of the cylinder is a larger part 


or cup L, to hold the water that lies on the piſton, leſt 


it ſhould overflow when the piſton is got to its greateſt 
height, as at W; at which time, if the cup be too full, 


8 water will run down the pipe V to the waſte well 


The water in the boiler which waſtes in generating 
ſteam, is ſupplied by a pipe I 7 about three feet long, go- 
ing into the boiler a foot below the ſurface of the water. 


On the top of this pipe is a cup or funnel I ſupplied by 
the pipe W with water from the top of the ciſtern, 
which has the advantage of being always warm, and 


not ſo apt to check the boiling of the water in the 


copper. 


That the boiler may not have the ſurface of the water 
too low, which would endanger burſting, or too high, 
which would not have room enough for ſteam, there are 

two gage- pipes at G; one going a little below the ſur- 


face of the water when at a proper height, and the other 


a ſteam, and that of the long one water; but, if other- 


wile, both cocks will give ſteam when the ſurface is too 
low, and both give water when it is too high; and hence 


the cock which feeds the boiler at I may be opened to 


ſuch a degree, as always to keep the ſurface of water to 
its due height. 


The cold water, conſtantly injected into che cylinder to 


condenſe the ſteam, is carried off by the eduction- pipe 


dT V, going from the bottom of the cylinder to the 
waſte well V, where going a little under water, it has its 
end turned up, with a valve Y, to keep the air from 
preſſing out into the pipe, but permitting the injected 


water coming the other way to be diſcharged, whereby 


the cylinder is kept empty. | 
' Left the ſteam ſhould grow too ſtrong for the boiler, 


and burſt it, there is a valve fixed at Y, with a perpendi- 
cular wire ſtanding up from the middle of it, to put 
weights of lead upon, by which to examine the ſtrength 


of tae ſteam puſhing againſt it from within. Thus the 
ſteam is known to be as ſtrong as the air, if it will raiſe 
up ſo much weight on the valve, as is at the rate of fif- 
teen pounds to an inch ſquare; becauſe that is the weight 
of ait, nearly, on every ſquare inch. When the ſteam 
becomes ſtronger than is required, it will lift up the 


valve, and go out. This valve is called the puppet- 


clack. 


The ſteam has always a variable ftrength, yet never £7, 
ſtronger or weaker than common air: for it has been 


found that the engine will work well when there is the 


weight of one pound on each ſquare inch of the valve h. 
This ſhews that the ſteam is then * part ſtronger than 
the common air. Now as the height of the feeding pipe 
from the funnel F to the ſurface of the water Ss 1s not 
above three feet, and three fect and a half of water is 23 
of the preſſure of the air; if the {team were i part ſtrong- 


er than air, it would puſh the water out at E; which, 


ſince it does not, it cannot be ſtronger than air, even in 


| this caſe, where, the regulator being ſhut, it is moſt of 


all confined. | 


When the regulator is opened, the ſteam gives the 
piſton a puſh, which riſes it up a little way; then filling 
a greater ſpace, it comes to be of the ſame ſtrength, and 


ſo a balance to the atmoſphere; thus the piſton, being at 


liberty, riſes to the top W. The ſteam, now expanded 


into the whole capacity of the cylinder, is weaker than 
the air, and would not ſupport the piſton, were it not-for 
the greater weight at the other end of the lever, which 
keeps it up. The ſteam each ſtroke drives the injected 
water of the preceding ſtroke out of the eduction pipe 


4 V, and would itſelf follow, and blow out at the valve 


V, Which is not loaded, if it were ſtronger than the air, 
which it never does. 


ſtrength of the air, it would juſt drive all the water out 


at V, but could not follow itſelf, the preſſure being on 
each fide the valve equal by ſuppoſition. If it be weaker 
than the air, it will not force all the water out of the 
pipe 4 T Y, but the ſurface will ſtand, ſuppoſe, at T, 


i where 


If it were exactly equal to the 


ſtanding a little above it. When every thing is right, 
the ſtop-cock of the ſhorter pipe, being open, gives on 
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whete the colunin of water LV, added to the ſtrength of 


the ſteam, is equal to the preſſure of the air, When the 


ſteam is s weaker than the air, the height T Y = three 
feet and à half. Now; ſince tile whole perpendicular 
diſtance from d to Y. is but four feet, and the ſteam al- 
ways ſufficient to expel the water; it is plain it can 
Wai, 5 8 8 1 | 
8 is air in all the water injected; and though that 
air cannot be taken out or condenſed with the ſteam, yet 
will it precipitate and fall through the ſteam to the bot- 
tom of the cylinder, as being much heavier. For ſteam 
js to weer, as 1 to 2893, in its denſity;; but the denſity 
of air is to that of water, as 1 to 864, nearly; therefore, 
the rarity of ſteam is to that of air, as 2893 to 8643 the 
air will, therefore, fall through the ſteam to the bottom, 
and from thence be driven out through a ſmall pipe open- 
ing into the cup at 4, on which is a valve. Now, when 
the ſteam firſt ruſhes into the cylinder, and is a little 


never be more than 55 part weaker than the air, when 


the end 10 of the regulator towards 6, and thereby 
ſhut it, by ſlipping the plate Y under the holes of the 
r /ĩ A e of 1 

Immediately after the regulator is ſhut, the beam riſing 
a little higher, with its pin 8 on the outſide upon the 
lower part, lifts up the end 4 x of the handle of the in- 
jection · cock, and opens it b the turning of the two parts 
with teeth. The jet immediately making a vacuum, the 
beam again deſcends, and the pin r, depreſſing the handle 
# 1, ſhuts the injection- coek; and the beam continuing to 
deſcend, the pin ↄ bears down the handle G4, and throw- 
ing back the V, its ſhank. D throws forward the fork 
NQ, and again opens the regulator to admit freſh ſteam; 
After this every thing returns as before; and thus is the 
engine moſt wonderfully conttived to work itſelf. After 
the engine had been made, as above deſcribed, for many 
years, it received another improvement of very great ad- 
vantage; and that was, inſtead of feeding the boiler with 
warm water from the top of the cylinder, by the pipe W 


ſtronger than the outward air, it will force the precipi- (fig. 1.) above, and F F below, they contrived to = | 
tated air to open the valve at 4, and make its eſcape ; but ply it with the ſcalding hot water which comes out of the 
the ſteam cannot follow, becauſe it is weaker than the eduction- pipe dT Y, which now, inſtead of going to 
outward air, as the piſton gives it room by aſcending to | the waſte-well at V, was turned into the boiler on the top 
expand, This valve, from the noiſe it makes, is called | part; and as the eduction pipe before went out at the fide 
the ſnifting-clack. V of the cylinder, it was now inſerted in the bottom of the 
| Among the greateſt improvements of this engine, we ſame 3 and though the preſſure .of ſteam in the boiker be 
may reckon: that contrivance by which the engine itſelf | ſomewhat ſtronger in the cylinder, yet the weight of water 
is made to open and ſhut the regulator and injunRion- | in the eduction-pipe, being added to the force of ſteam 
cock, and that mor nicely than any perfon attending | in the cylinder, will carry the water down continually, 
could poſſibly do it. For this purpoſe, there is fixed to by overcoming the reſiſtance in the boiler. x 
an arch 12, at a proper diſtance from the arch P, a chain, This is the lever-engine with the improvements of Mr. 
from which hangs a perpendicular piece or working beam Newcomen and others; but as captain Savary's, or rather 
QQ, which comes down quite to the floor, and goes | the marquis of Worceſter's, is mw cheap in reſpect of 
through it in a hole, which it very exactly fits. This this machine, and as it is alſo applicable with great ad- 
piece has a long ſlit in it, and ſeveral pin- holes and pins, | vantage when the height to which the water is to be raiſed 
for the movement of ſmall levers deftined to the ſame does not exceed 100 or 150 feet, we ſhall here fubjoin a 
office of opening and ſhutting the cocks, after the fol- view of that engine, with the improvements of Dr. 
lowing manner. 125 4 I Deſeguliers. 3 | e 
Between two perpendicular pieces of wood on each | The boiler B B (plate LXIII. fip. 1.) is a large copper 
fide, there is a ſquare iron axis AB (plate LXII. fig. 2.) | body of a globular form, which will beſt of all withſtand 
which has upon it ſeveral iron pieces of the lever kind, | the very great force of ' ſteam, that is in this caſe ne- 
The firſt is the piece CED, called the V, from its repte- | cellary. Round the body of this boiler the fire and flame 
ſenting that letter inverted by its two ſhanks E and D; of | are conducted, as ſhewn at TT T. It has a copper cover 
the upper part is a weight F to be raiſed higher or lower, | ſcrewed on, which contains the ſteam- pipe C D, and 
and fixed, as occaſion requires. This V is fixed very faſt | two gage-pipes N, O, which, by turning their cocks, 
upon the ſaid iron axle AB | | thew the height of the ſurface of the water within, as in 
From the axle hangs a ſort of an iron ſtirrup IK LG, | the other engine. „ | 
by its two hooks IG, and having on the lower-part two | On the fame cover at P is a valve, over which lies a 
holes K, L, through which paſſes a long iron pin LK, ſteelyard, with its weight Q to keep it down, the ſtrength 
and keyed in the ſame. When this pin is put in, it is | of the vapour being this way moſt exactly eſtimated : for 
alſo paſſed through the two holes in the ends E, N, of | being in the-nature of a lever of the third fort, it is plain, | 
the horizontal fork or ſpanner EQN, joined at its end | if the beam of the lever be divided into ten equal parts, _ 
Q, to the handle of the regulator V 10. From Q to O and the firſt of them be upon the middle* of the valve, 
are ſeveral holes, by which the faid handle may be fixed to and the weight Q hangs at the ſecond, third, fourth, &e., 55 
that part of the end which is moſt convenient. diviſion, that then the force of the ſteam which can raiſe 
Upon this axis A B is fixed at right angles to the Y, an | up the valve will be two, three, four, &e. times as great 
handle ot lever G4, which goes on the outſide of the | as the weight. If the area of the valve be a ſquare inch, 
piece Q 2, Q, and hes between the pins. Another and Q = 15 pounds, hanging at the ſecond diviſion, is 
handle is alſo faſtened upon the fame axle, viz, H 5, and | raifed by a ſteam puſhing up the valve, it will ſhew the 
placed at half a right- angle to the former G 4; this paſſes | fkeam will then preſs with the force of two atoſpheres; 
through the ſlit of the piece Q:2, Q 2, lying on one of | but great care muſt then be taken about it; left the ſteam, 
the pins, Hence we ſee, that when the working beam | ſo very ſtrong, burſt the boiley to pieces. 
goes up-its pin in the ſlit, it lifts up the ſpanner H 5, The fteany is carried from the boiler to the copper-veſſel 
which turns about the axle fo faſt, as to throw the Y, | A, by means gf the pipe CD; and is let into the fame 
with its weight F, from C to 6, im whieh direQiow it | by turning the handle K of the ſtéeam-cocek DI. The 
would continue to move, after it had paſſed the perpendi- | key of this cock is kept don by the forew L, and held 
cular, were it not prevented by a ſtrap of leather fixed to it | up by the gibbet DL. The handle turned from K to 
at , and made faſt at the ends m and n, in ſuch a manner | 4, admits 4 paſfage to the ſteam into the copper re- 
as to allow the Y to vibrate backwards and forwards | ceiver A... 0 7 
about a quarter of a circle, at equa} diſtances on this ſide, | This receiver & communicates at bottom with the 
and that of the- perpendiculx. | | ©. | fudtion-pipe ZH going down to the water H in the well 
As things are repreſented in the figure, the regulator is X; and above, with the forcing pipe E E, which goes up = 
open,” its plate TY being'ſhewn'an one fide the pipe 8, a littleabove the water of che teſervoie R; between theſe = 
which joins the cylinder and boiler. The piſtun is now | two pipes are two valves F and G, both opening up- 
up, and alſo the working benm near its greateſt height; | wards. The ſtenm being let im upon the water of the re. 
the pin in the ſlit has ſd far raiſed the ſpanner H 5, that | eeiver A, forces it up the valve F, and the pipe E E, to 
the weight F on the head of the Y is brought ſo far from «, the reſervdirs and then the faid-zeceiver is fulb of hot 
2s to be paſt the/porpendiculary arid ready to fall oder to- ſteam dg %%*Fͤ... ere * N 
wards my, whichy. when it docs, it will by its flank E, Fhis: fleamy, in the receiver, is condenſed by a jet of 
| 22 a {mart blow, ſtrike the itonm pin K E, and drawing | eold water coming from che foroing- pipe by the mal 
| " * horizontally towards the beam Q, will draw | pipe M I, being let in and 9 4 off by the cock * * 
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Itſelf, | 


ENG 


within a very ſmall ſpace, and ſo make a vacuum; upon 
which the water in the well will ruſh up the forcing-pipe 
to reſtore the equilibrium, and thus again fill the receiver 
A; the little air being compreſſed within a ſmall compals 
at the top above a6. e 
That there may be always water in the force- pipe for 


the jet, there is a little pipe which brings the water to it 


from the reſervoir, with the ſmall ſtop- cock V to ſhut it 
off upon occaſion. The valves at F and G are examined 


at any time, by unſcrewing the pin 1 to looſen the ſtrap 2, 


and let down the flanch 3; all which parts are ſhewn larger 


in fig. 2. 


By the particular contrivance of the cock at DI, and 
its key, the water is made to paſs from the force-pipe to 
the boiler, to ſupply the waſte in ſteam. | 
ſhewn in the ſection of the cock and key, where 5 is the 
top of the key; 6 is a hole on one fide, which goes down 
to the bottom to convey the ſteam or jet of water alter- 
nately to the receiver; 7 is a notch on the other fide, to 
take in the water from the force-pipe, and conduct it to 
the boiler B. How this is done is eaſy to conceive from 
a view of the two ſections of the cock and key in two 


politions within it. 


The boiler may hold five or ſix hogſheads, and the re- 
ceiver one hogſhead per hour. This ſteam makes a va- 
cuum ſo effectually, as to raiſe water from the well to the 
height of 29 or 3o feet; and ſuppoſe the ſteam able to 
lift up the ſteelyard, with its weight hanging at the fixth 
diviſion, it will then be able to raiſe a column of water 
about 50 yards high, as being then fix times ſtronger than 
the prellure of the air, as is eaſily underſtood from what 
has been ſaid under ENOINE for extinguiſhing - fires, 
the water being raiſed in a ſimilar manner in both ma- 
chines; there by the preſſure of condenſed elaſtic air; 
and here by the preſſure of rarified elaſtic ſteam. 

The elaſticity of the ſteam increaſing with its heat, 
and the ſpace, into which it endeavours to expand itſelf, 


being as its elaſticity or ſtrength, and ſince we know that 


water expanded into vapour, of the ſame ſtrength of the 


air, occupies near 3000 times the ſpace as before, it fol- 


lows, that, when the ſteam has twice that ſtrength, it 
will be expanded. into 6000 ; if it be five times as ſtrong 
as the air's ſpring, it will become expanded into 15000 
times that ſpace, and ſo on, beyond the reach of experi- 
ments; from all which it appears, how near a perfect va- 
cuum we may approach by this engine, or any other, by 


means of rarified vapours. 6 


The following engine, which was invented by Mr. 


De Moura of Portugal, F. R. S. is an improvement of 


that above deſcribed, as it is rendered capable of working 

This engine conſiſts of a receiver, a ſteam, and an in- 
jection-· cock; a ſuction and a foreing- pipe, each furniſhed 
with a valve; together with a boiler, which, on account 


of its bulk and weight, was not ſent with the reſt ; but, 


as it may be of the common globular ſhape, and having 
nothing particular in its conſtruction, a deſcription of it 
will not be neceſſary, as alſo, the reſt of theſe parts alrea- 
dy mentioned being eſſential to every machine of this 


kind, a further account of them may be diſpenſed with. 


What is peculiar to this engine, is a float within the re- 
ceiver, compoſed of a light ball of copper, which is not 
looſe therein, but faſtened to the end of an arm, which is 
made to riſe and fall by the float, while the other end of 


the arm is faſtened to an axis; and conſequently, as the 


float moves up and down, the axis is turned round one 
way or the other. This axis is made conical, and paſſes 
through a conical ſocket; which laſt is ſoldered to the ſide 


of the receiver. Upon one of the ends of the axis, which 


projects beyond the ſocket, is fitted a ſecond arm, which 
is alſo moved back ward and forward by the axis, as the 


float riſes and falls. By theſe means, the riſing and fall - 


The ſteam being condenſed by this jet, will be reduced | 


This is plainly | 


ing of the ſurface of the water within the receiver commu- 


nicates a correſpondent motion to the outſide, in order to 

ive proper motions to the reſt of the geer, which regu- 
3 the opening and ſhutting of the ſteam and injection- 
cocks; and ſerves the ſame purpoſe as the plug- frame, 
&c. in Newœomen's engine. The particular conſtruction 
and relation of thoſe pieces, will better appear by the fi- 


w 


1 


* 


| | 


this 


keeps the axis and ſocket air-tight. 
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gure and reſerences, than can be done by a general de- 
ei... 8 
AB, (p. LII. fig. 3.) an arm, which is faſtened to ab, a 


* 


conical axis, which goes through a conical ſocket in C, a 


eq, wen. piece ſoldered to the receiver. This piece has 
ape to give liberty to the arm to riſe and fall, that 
carries the float on the inſide. D E is a ſmall ciſtern ſol- 
dered to the receiver, which, being kept full of water, 
This ciſtern is con- 
ſtantly kept full of water, by. means of a- ſmall leakage 
through the wooden peg c, which follows the pack- thread 
ed to the ciſtern. | e 8 

- e, is a ſmall weight to counterpoife the float within. 

V, is a flider, which being ſet nearer to, or farther from, 
the axis, will rife or fall a greater or leſſer ſpace, as may 
be required; and is faſtened by the ſcrew g. This ſlider 
is furniſhed with a turn-about, Hi, which is alſo faſtened 
by a ſcrew, and not at the end 7, and ſerves to adjuſt the 
length of FG GH, a chain, which gives motion, by 
means of the ſhorter chain 47, to I K L, the balance, 
which opens and ſhuts the cocks; and moyes upon the 
{mall axis L. | Os Bans 8 8 

G, G, are two pullies ſupported by two arms that are 
faſtened to the fide of the receiver, and give the chain x 
proper direction in order to move the balance. 

MN is the fteam-cock ; the end N being ſuppoſed t 

be detached from a pipe that gives it communication with 
the boiler. 


O is the injection-cock, whole key is turned by the 
arm Om. | ps. on . e 

PQ is the injection- pipe, communicating between 
the forcing-pipe above the valve, and the top of the re- 
ceiver. 


Rs is the arm by which the key of the ſteam · cock is 


worked, | Fd 2 | 

I, K, two rollers annexed to the balance, which is 
furniſhed with two ſmall rollers, u, o, which open and 
ſhut the injection- cock, by acting upon the arm On, in 
ſuch a manner, that when the ſteam- cock is opened, the 
injection is ſhut, and vice verſa, ' Þ 

I is a bell of advice, which, moving along with the 
balance, continues to ring as long as the engine is at 
work, Re, | Th 
Vis a cock which ſerves to diſcharge the air from the 
receiver, and is opened by hand when neceſlary, | 
_ W is a weight ſufficient to raiſe the balance to a per- 
pendicular poſture, when it is inclined to the right, and 
alſo to overcome the friftion of the float, axis, pullies, 
chain, &c, ; . 
Jo put the engine in motion, preſs down the arm AB, 
which will bring the balance over to the right ſide, and 
in its motion will open the ſteam- cock, and ſhut the in- 
jection; ſet open the cock at V, that the air may be diſ- 
charged by the entrance of the ſteam into the receiver. 
This being done, ſhut that cock, and let go the arm; the 
weight W will bring over the balance to the left, and in 
its motion ſhut the 1 and open the injection; 
this preſently condenſing the ſteam into water, in a great 
meaſure, leaves a vacuum in the receiver. Things re- 
main in this ſituation, till the preſſure of the atmoſphere 
has cauſed the water to mount through the ſuction- pipe 
into the receiver, where, as its ſurface riſes, it cauſes the 
float to aſcend; and, depreſſing the arm AB, raiſes the 
balance till it has paſſed the perpendicular; and in its de- 
ſcent, which is done by its own gravity, the roller K lays 
hold of the arm R 8, again opens the ſteam- cock, and 


ſhuts the injection. The receiver being now almoſt filled 


with water, the balance cannot return till the ſurface of 
the water therein ſubſides, and ſuffers the float to deſcend. 
This is performed by the elaſticity of the ſteam, which, 


at the ſame time that it fills the receiver, drives out the 


water through the forcing- pipe; and when the ſurface is 
deſcended fo low as to ſuffer the weight W to bring the 
balance beyond the perpendicular towards the left, it then 
falls of its own accord, and, in falling, the roller I lays 
hold of the arm RS, ſhuts'the ſteam-cock, and opens the 
injection as above. Rh el ,,, OTE. 
When the engine is deſired to be ſtopped, obſerve, 
when. the balance lies to-the right, to turn round the arm 
O m of the injection- cock, ſo that the tail of the ſtem- 


| cock 
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miſs it in the next motion; ſo that at the ſame 
time that the receiver is filled with ſteam, and the ſteam- 


| cock may 


cock ſhut, the injection yo being opened, the motion 
will for want thereof. | . 
wp Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 461, there 1s 
an account of an improvement made in the iteam-engine 
by Mr. Payne, as follows. He has contrived two iron-pots, 
or veſlels, of a conical form, inverted as repreſented by 
ABEF, (p.LXIII. fig. 3.) on the upper-part of which is fixed 
a round globular copper-head, about hve feet and a half 
in diameter, as LMN. There is then placed on the in- 
ſide a ſmall machine H, called the diſperſer, with ſpouts 
a, b, e, d. e, &c. round the ſides fixed to it, and the bot- 
tom thereof reſts on a center pin O. -In this machine 1s 
fixed an upright tube G, with holes at the bottom, and a 
funnel P on the top to receive a ſpout of water from a con- 
duit-pipe Q,; by the ſtop-cock R. TR 
This veſſel being completed, two or more of them are 
placed in a reverberatory arch forconveying the intenſe heat 
of a ſtrong fire, the flame of which encompaſſes the iron- 
veſſels, and keeps them in a red heat during the time of 


their aſe; at which time the cog-wheel I, being turned | 


by proper machines, whirls the diſperſer about with great 
velocity, and cauſes the water in it, by a centrifugal force, 
to fly through the ſpouts, againſt the ſides of the red-hot 
pots, which immediately converts the greateſt part thereof 
into vapour, or elaſtic ſteam, which is conveyed by a com- 
mon pipe and cock to the barrel of the engine, to put the 
piſton in motion; and the waſte water is conveyed away 
at bottom, by means of a pipe at C D, with a valve at D 
to keep out the air. | 

Mr. Vauloie's ENGINE, 
Weftminfler Bridge. 

A 1.5 LXIII. fig. 
are the great wheel and drum. 1 

B. The great wheel with cogs, that turns a trundle- 


invented for driving the Piles at 


head with a fly to prevent the horſes falling when the ram 


is diſcharged. 

C. The drum on which the great rope is wound. 
D. The follower, with a roller at one corner, in which 

are contained the tongs that take hold of the ram, and are 

faſtened to the other end of the great rope which paſſes 

over the pulley, near the upper end of the guides, be- 

tween which the ram falls. „ 

E. The inclined planes which ſerve to open the tongs, 

and diſcharge the ram. . | | 

F. The ſpiral barrel that is fixed to the drum, on 


which is wound a rope with a counterpoiſe, to hinder the 


follower from accelerating; when it falls down to take up 
ms... 1 5 e 
G. The great bolt which locks the drum to the great 
wheel. 5 ESE | | 
H. The ſmall lever which has a weight fixed at one 
end, paſles through the great ſhaft below the great wheel, 


and always tends to puſh the great wheel upwards, and 
locks the drum to the great 4. Fat ot 


I. The forcing-bar which paſles through the hollow 
axis of the great ſhaft, and bears upon the ſmall lever, 
and has near the upper- end a catch, by which the crook- 
ed lever keeps it down. 4 | 055 
K. The great lever which preſſes down the forcing- 
bar, and diſcharges the great bolt, at the time the long 
end is lifted up by the follo weer. | 
L. The crooked lever, one end of which has a roller, 
which is preſſed upon by the great rope; the other end 
bears upon the catch of the foreing - bar, during the time 
the follower is deſcend ing. | 
M. The ſpring that preſſes againſt the crooked lever, 
and diſcharges it from the catch of the forcing-bar, as 
ſoon as the great rope ſlackens and gives liberty to the 
ſmall lever to puſh up the bolt. 
By the horſe going round, the great rope is wound 
about the drum, and the ram is drawn up till the tongs 


come between the inclined planes, when they are opened, 
and the ram is diſcharged. 5 


Immediately after the ram is diſcharged, che roller 


which is at one end of the follower, takes hold of the 


rope that is faſtened to the long end of the great lever, 
and lifts it up; the other end preſſes down the forcing- 


bar, unlocks the drum, and the follower comes down by 
Its own weight. f ES: | 


4.) The great ſhaft on which 


_ 
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As ſoon as the follower touches the ram, the great rope 
ſlackens, and the ſpring M diſcharges the crooked lever 
from the catch of the forcing-bar, and gives liberty to 
the ſmall lever to puſh up the great bolt, and to lock the 
drum to the great wheel, and the ram is drawn up again 
as before. EW, | 
ENGINEER, or Ix GIN EER, properly ſignifies one 
ſkilled in the nature of engines in general; but it' is 
commonly applied to an officer who is appointed to in- 


trive any attacks, defences, &c. of a fortified 
place. | 2 | | 


ENGLAND, the ſouthern diviſion of Great Britain, 
ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, between the ſecond de- 
gree eaſt and ſixth degree weſt longitude, and between” 
49 deg. 55 min, and 55 deg. 55 min. north latitude. 

here are in England, including Wales, fitty-two 
counties, two archbiſhoprics, twenty-four. biſhoprics, 
two. univerſities,” twenty-nine cities, upwards of eight 
hundred towns, and near ten thouſand pariſhes ; ſuppoſed 


to contain about ſeven million of perſons, 
Ass to the polity, trade, law, civil and religious anti- 


quities, &c. of England, their ſeveral branches are 
treated of under the articles PARLI¹AMEN T, PRIVY- . 
Council, Court, CusTom-Hovst, AbMIR ALT, &c. 

New-ENGLAND, comprehending the colonies of Maſ- 
ſachuſets, New Hampſhire, Connecticut, Rhode-Ifland, 
and Providence Plantation, is fituated between the 677 
and 734 deg. weſt longitude, and between the 41ſt and 
45 deg. north latitude. 

The provinces into which New-England is divided, 
have different conſtitutions, and generally different go- 
vernors, who have a negative voice in the choice of the 
members who are to ſerve as their council; and beſides; 
all laws muſt be ſent to Old England to receive the ap- 
probation of the erown, and no act of government is valid 
without the governor's conſent in writing. 

ENGLISH, or the EncL1sn-Toncve, the language 
ſpoken by the people of England, and, with ſome varia- 
tion, by thoſe of Scotland, as well as part of Ireland, and 
the reſt of the Britiſh dominions. 

The ancient language of Britain is generally allowed to 
have been the ſame with the Gaulic, or French; this 
iſland, in all probability, having been firſt peopled from 
Gallia, as both Czfar and Tacitus affirm, and prove by 
many ſtrong and concluſive arguments, as by their reli- 
gion, manners, cuſtoms, and the nearneſs of their ſitua- 
tion. But now we have very ſmall remains of the ancient 


Britiſh tongue; except in Wales, Cornwall, the iſlands 


and highlands of Scotland, part of Ireland, and ſome pro- 
vinces of France; which will not appear ſtrange, when 
what follows is conſidered. | | | 
Julius Cæſar, ſome time before the birth of our Saviour, 
made a deſcent upon Britain, though he may be ſaid ra- 


ther to have diſcovered than conquered it ; but, about the 


wag of Chriſt forty-five, in the time of Claudius, Aulus 
Plautius was ſent over with ſome: Roman forces, by 
whom two kings of the Britons, Codigunus and Ca- 
ractacus, were both overcome in battle: whereupon a 

oman colony was planted at Malden in; Eſſex, and the 


| ſouthern parts of the iſland were reduced to the form of 


a Roman' province: after that, the iſland was conquered 
as far north as the Firths of Dumbarton and Edinburgh, 
by Agricola, in the time of Domitian; whereupon a great 
number of the Britons, in the conquered part of the iſland, 
retired to the weſt part called Wales, carrying their lan- 
guage with them, 9 | h 

he greateſt part of Britain being thus become a Ro- 
man province, the Roman legions, who reſided in Britain 
for above two hundred years, undoubtedly. diſſeminated 
the Latin tongue; and the people being afterwards go- 


| verned by laws written in Latin, muſt neceſſarily make a 


mixture of languages. This ſeems to have been the firſt 


mutation the language of Britain ſuffered, 5 
Thus the Britiſh tongue continued, for ſome time, 
mixed with the provincial Latin, till, the Roman legions 


being called home, the Scots and Pics took the opportu- 
nity to attack and harraſs England: upon which, king 
Vortigern, about the year 440, called the Saxons to his 
aſſiſtance, who came over with ſeveral of their neigh- 
bours, and having repulſed the Scots and Picts, were 
rewarded for their ſervices with the iſle of Thanet, and 
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the whole county of Kent: but growing too powerful, 


and not being contented with their allotment, diſpoſſeſſed 
the inhabitants of all the country on this ſide of the Se- 
vern: thus the Britiſh tongue was in a great meaſute de- 
ſtroyed, and the Saxon introduced in its ſtead, ke 
In the beginning of the ninth century, the Danes in- 
vaded England, and petting a footing in the-northern 
and eaſtern parts of the country, their power gradually 
increaſed, and they became ſole maſters of it in avout two 
hundred years. this means the ancient Britiſh ob- 
tained a tincture of the Daniſh language; but their go- 
vernment, being of no long continuance, did not make 
ſo great an alteration in the Anglo-Saxon, as the next 
revolution, when the whole land, in the year 1067, was 
ſubdued by William the Conqueror, duke of Normandy 
in France : for the Normans, as a monument of their 
conqueſt, endeavoured to make their language as gene- 
rally received as their commands, and thereby rendered 
the Britiſh language an entire medley, 
Thus was the ancient Britiſh language, in a manner, 
extirpated by the Romans, Danes, and Saxons, and ſuc- 
ceeded by the Saxon, and aſter that blended with the Nor- 
man French. But, beſides theſe, a change in the lan- 
guage has been effected by two other cauſes, The firſt 
is that of commerce; for as the inhabitants of Great 
Britain have been for a long ſeries of years greatly ad- 
dicted to trade, the names of offices, dignities, names of 


wares, and terms of traffic, have been introduced, and | 


formed according to the genius of our own tongue. The 
| ſecond is that of learning, from which our tongue has 


received no ſmall improvement; for, as to the Greek 


and Latin, the learned have, together with the arts and 
ſciences, now rendered familiar among us, introduced 
abundance, nay almoſt all the terms of art in the mathe- 
matics, philoſophy, phyſic, and anatomy 
entertained many more from the Latin, French, &c. for 
the ſake of neatneſs and elegancy : fo that, at this day, 


our language, which, about 1800 years ago, was the an- 


cient Britiſh, or Welſh, &c. is now a mixture of Saxon, 
Teutonic, Dutch, Daniſh, Norman, and modern French, 
embelliſhed with the Greek and Latin. Yet this, in our 
opinion, is ſo far from being a diſadvantage to the Engliſh 
tongue, as now ſpoke ; for all languages have undergone 
changes, and do continually participate with each other; 
that it has ſo enriched it, as now to become the moſt co- 
pious, ſignificant, fluent, courteous, amorous, and maſ- 
culine language in Europe, if not in the world: this, in- 
deed, was Camden's opinion of it in his time, and Dr. 
Heylin's in his time : if then the Engliſh tongue, in the 
opinion of theſe learned authors, deſerved ſuch a cha- 
raQer in their days, how much more now, having ſince 


received ſo conſiderable improvements from ſo many ce- 
lebrated writers. 


ENGRAFTING, 
GRAFTING. | Fre 
ENGRAILED, or IN GRAILED, in heraldry, a term 
derived from the French, greſfly, hail ; and ſignifying a 
thing the hail has fallen upon and broke off the hedges, 
leaving them ragged, or with half rounds, or ſemi-circles, 
ſtruck out of their edges, Re | 
ENGRAVING, the art of cutting on wood, metals, 
precious ſtones, &c. figures, landſcapes, letters, &c. 
ENGRAVING on Word. See the article CUTTING in 
ENGRAVING on Copper, the making, correſpondently 
to ſome delineated figure or deſign, ſuch concave lines 
on a ſmooth ſurface of copper, either by cutting or cor- 
roſion, as render it capable, when charged properly with 
any coloured fluid, of imparting by compreſſion an exact 
repreſentation of the figure or deten to any fit ground of 
paper or parchment. 5 e 
The method by which engraving is at this time per- 
formed, is of three kinds: by the graver or tool alone, 
Which is in common language the only kind called en- 
graving : by corroſion with aqua-fortis, which is ge- 
nerally called etching : and by covering the ſurface of a 
_ Eopper-plate with lines, in ſuch manner, that the whole 
would produce the effect of black in an impreſſion ; and 
then ſcraping or burniſhing away part of the lines, fo as 
to cauſe the remainder to have the ſame effect as if they had 
been cut on the even ſurface, according to the delineation 
1 is 


or GRAFTING, in gardening. See 


— 


and we have 
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of any figure or deſign ; which laſt kind is called feraping | 


in mezzotinto: See ETCHinG and MEzzoTINPoO. 
Engraving with the tool was the kind originally prac. 
tiſed, and it is yet retained for many purpoſes, For tho“ 
the mancuvte of etching be more eaſy, and other advan. 
tages attend it; yet where great regularity and exactneſs 
of the ſtroke or lines are required, the working with the 
graver is much more effectual; on which account it is 
more ſuitable to the preciſion neceſſary in the execution 
of portraits; as there every thing the moſt minute muſt 
be made out and exprefled, according to the original fub- 
je, without any licenſe to the 1 of the deſigner in 
deviating from it, or varying the effect either by that 
maſterly negligence and ſimplicity in ſome parts, or thoſe 
bold ſallies of the imagination and hand in others, which 
give ſpirit and force to hiſtory painting. 
The principal inſtruments uſed in engraving with the 
tool, are gravers, burniſnhers, an oil-ſtone, and a cuſhion 
for bearing the plates. | 5 
Gravers are made in ſeveral forms with reſpect to the 
points, ſome being round, others ſquare, and a third kind 
lozange. The round - pointed is beſt for ſcoring lines; 
the ſquare for cutting broad and deep; and the lozange 
for more delicate and fine ſtrokes and hatches. La Boſle 
recommends, as the moſt generally uſeful, ſuch as are of a 
form betwixt the ſquare and lozange; and adviſes, that 
they ſhould be of a good length; ſmall towards the 
point, but ſtronger upwards, that they may have ſtrength 
enough to bear any ſtreſs there may be occaſion to la 
upon them ; for if they be too ſmall and mounted high, 
they will bend, which frequently cauſes their breaking, 
eſpecially if they be not employed for very ſmall ſub- 
jects. „ | | 
N Burniſhes are another kind of inſtruments uſed to aſſiſt 
in the engraving on ſame occaſions, as well as to poliſh 
the plates. Thoſe uſed for engraving may be ſuch as 
are made for other purpoſes ; which, being to be procur- 
ed every where, de not require a further deſcription here. 
The principal application of them in engraving, beſides 


their uſe in poliſhing the plates, is to take out any 


ſcratches, or accidental defacings, that may happen to the 
plates during the engraving ; or to leſſen the effect of any 


parts: that may be too ſtrongly marked in the work, and 


require to be taken down. | 

A cuſhion, as it is called, is likewiſe generally uſed for 
ſupporting the plate in ſuch manner, that it may be turned 
every Way with eaſe. It is a bag of leather filled with 
ſand, which ſhould be of the ſize that will beſt ſuit the 
plates it is intended to bear. They are round and about 
nine inches over, and three or four. inches in thickneſs. 

The cuſhion, made as above directed, being laid on 
the table firmly fixed, the plate muſt be put upon it; and 
the gory being held in the hand, according to the in- 
ſtructions before given, the point muſt be applied to the 
plate, and oye in the proper direction for producing 
the figures of the lines intended: obſerving, in forming 
ſtraight lines, to hold the plate ſteady on the cufhion ; 
and where they are to be finer, to preſs more lightly, 
uſing greater force where they are to be broader and 
deeper. In making circular or other curve lines, the 


hand and graver muſt be held ſteady, with the arm reſting 
upon the table; and the plate moved upon the cuſhion 
under the grayer, ſq that as each proper part paſſes the 
point, the figure intended may be cut upon it: for crook- 
ed and winding lines cannot be produced with the fame 


neatneſs and command by any other means. After part 
of the work is engraved, it is neceſſary 5 
the ſharp edge of a burniſher, or graver, paſted. in the 
moſt level direction over the plate, to take off rhe rough- 


neſs formed by the cutting of the graver; but great care 
| muſt be taken not to incline the edge of the burnifher, or 
tool ufed, in fuch manner, that'it may take the leaſt hold 

of the copper; as it would otherwiſe produce falſe ſtrokes 
or ſcratches. in the engraving: and that the engraved 
work may be rendered more viſible, it may afterwards be 
| rubbed over with a roll of felt dipped in oil. In uſing 
the graver, it is neceſſary to carry it as level as poffible 
flip betwixt them, the line that will be produced, 


ther curve or ſtra 


ight, will become deeper and deeper in 


9 
© 


| the progrels of 1ts 


formation; which entirely prevents 


* ſtrokes 
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with the ſurface of the plate; for otherwiſe, if the f ger? —_—_ 
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ſtrokes being made * at 0 ihe 
ities,” and larger in the mi | 
r to bring them to that ſtate. For 
this reaſon it is very neceſſary 
to engrave in perfection, to. endeavour, by frequent 
trials, to acquire the habit of making ſuch ſtrokes both 
ſtraight and curving, by lightening or ſinking the graver 
with the hand, according to the occaſion, If after finiſh- 
ing the deſign, any ſcratches appear, or any part of the 
engraving, be falſely executed, fuch ſcratches, or faulty 
parts, mult be taken out by the burniſher, and further po- 
liſhed, if neceſſary, by the abovementioned roll; and 
the plate may be cleanſed.as at firſt, by crumbs of bread 
and. chalk, in order that the obliterated part may be re- 
ſtored, where there is occalion, insg. It, 11. 
The plate being thus engraved it is proper to take off 
the edges, by uſing firſt à rough file, and afterwards a 
ſmoother ; and to blunt the corners a little, by the ſame 
means; after which, the burniſher ſhould be paſſed over 
the filed places, to take away the ſcorings, that no part of 
the printing-ink may be retained in them. PEW 
| ENGRAVING on precious Stones, is the repreſenting of 
figures, or devices, in relievo, or indented, on divers kinds 
of hard poliſhed ſtone. 4 | 
The art of engraving on precious ſtones is one of 
thoſe wherein the ancients excelled ; there 'being divers 
antique agats, cornelians, and onyx's, which ſurpaſs any 
thing of that kind_the moderns have produced, 175 
goteles among the Greeks, and Dioſcorides under the firſt 
emperors of Rome, are the moſt eminent engravers we 


read of: the former was ſo eſteemed by Alexander, that 


gy his head : and Au- 
atter, was found ſo beau- 
e ſucceeding emperors choſe it for their 


he forbad any body elſe to en 
guſtus's head, engraven by the 
tiful, that th 
ſeal. | 
All the polite arts having been buried under the ruins 
of the Roman empire, the art of engraving on ſtones, met 
the ſame fate. It was retrieved in Italy at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, when one John' of Florence, 
and after him Dominic of Milan, performed works of this 
kind no way to be deſpiſed. From that time, ſuch ſculp- 
tures became common enough in Europe, and particular- 
ly in Germany, whence great numbers were ſent into 
other countries; but they came ſhort of the beauty of 
thoſe of the ancients, eſpecially thoſe on precious ſtones ; 
for, as to thoſe on cryſtal, the Germans, and, after 
their example, the French, &c. have ſucceeded well 
engughk. : 
In this br | 
the diamond, or emery. — The diamond, which is the 
hardeſt, and moſt perfect of all precious ſtones, is only 
cut by itſelf, or with its own matter. See Diamonp. 
As to rubies, emeralds, hyacinths, amethyſts, garnets, 
agats, and other of the ſofter ſtones, they are cut on a 
leaden wheel, moiſtened with emery and water; and po- 
liſhed with tripoli, on a pewter-wheel. Lapis, opal, &c. 
are poliſhed on a wooden wheel. 95 
To faſhion and engrave vaſes of agat, cryſtal, lapis, or 
the like, they have a kind of lathe, like that of the pew- 
terers, excepting, that whereas the latter is to hold the 
veſſels which are to be wrought with proper tools; the 
former generally holds the tools, which are turned by a 
wheel, and the veſſel held to them to be cut and engrav- 
ed, either in relievo, or otherwiſe; remembering, from 
time to time, to moiſten the tools with diamond duſt and 
oil, or at leaſt emery and water. 


* 
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To engrave figures or devices on any of theſe ſtones, 
when poliſhed, ſuch as medals, or ſeals; &c, they uſe a 
little iron wheel, the two ends of whoſe axes are received 
within two pieces of iron placed upright, as in the tur- 
ner's lathe, to be brought cloſer, or ſet further apart, at 
pleaſure. At one. end of one of the axes are fitted the 
Proper tools, being kept tight by a ſcrew. Laſtly, the 
wheel is turned by the foot, and the ſtone applied by the 
band to the tool ; and thus ſhifted and condutted, as oc- 
caign mon 2 ß 
© Lhe tools are generally of iron, ſometimes of braſs, 
As to their form it is various, but generally bears ſome re- 
ſemblance to chiſlels, gouges, &c. ſome have ſmall round 
oY hs buttons, others like ferrels, to take the pieces 
50 


33 


that will be fine at their | rectly ton as it wer 
le ; and occaſions the | wearing, and, as it were, grinding off the ſubſtance'® 


anch of engraving, they make uſe either of | 


work. 


rectly againſt. the None, but, as it were, ſidewiſe; thus 


and. ſtill, whether it be figures, or letters, or characters, 


for thoſe, who would learn | the manner of application is the ſame. The tools, as 


above obſerved, are to be frequently moiſtened with 
diamond duſt, and oil of olives. When the ſtone is en- 
graven, they polifH it on a wheel of bruſhes, made of hogs 
briſtles, with tripoli. For the larger and leſs delicate 
works, they have copper or pewter tools, on purpoſe to 
poliſh the ground, or plain parts, with tripoli, &c. which 
they apply after the ſame manner as thoſe wherewith the 
graving is performed, N | 1 
_ ENGRAvING on, Steel is chiefly employed in cutting 
punches for coins, medals, cke... A 
The methods of engraving, with the inſtruments, &c. 
are the ſame for coins, 'as for medals and counters : all 
the difference conſiſts in their greater or leſs relievo; the 
relievo of coins being much leſs conſiderable than that 
of medals; and that of counters till leſs than that of 
coins. | 
The engraver in ſteel uſually begins with punches, or 
punchions, which are in relievo, and ſerve for making 
the creux, or cavities of the matrices, and dies. Though, 
ſometimes, he begins immediately with the creux; but it 
is only when the intended work is to be cut very ſhallow. 
The rt thing is to deſign his figures; then he moulds 
them in white wax, of the ſize and depth required; and 


- 


„ 


from this wax he graves his punch. 


This punch is a piece of ſteel, or at leaſt of iron and 
ſteel mixed ; on which, before they temper or harden it, 
the intended figure, whether a head, or a reverſe, is cut, 
or carved in relievo. The inſtruments uſed in this grav- 
ing in relievo, which are much the ſame as thoſe where- 
with the finiſhing of the work in,creux is effected, are of 
ſteel. The principal are gravers of divers kinds, chiſſels, 
flatters, &c. When the punch is finiſhed, they give it a 
very high temper, that it may the better bear the blows of 
the hammer, where with it is ſtruck, to give the impreſſion 
to the. matrice. W 
What they call matrice, or matrix, is a piece of good 
ſteel of a cubic form, called alſo a die; whereon the re- 
lieyo of the punch is ſtruck in creux. It is called matrix, 
becauſe, in the cavities or indentures thereof, the coins, 
or medals, ſeem formed, or generated, as animals are in 
the matrix of their mother. To ſoften this ſteel, that it 
may more eaſily take the impreſſions of the punch, they 
make it red-hot ; and, after ſtriking the punch thereon 
in this ſkate, they proceed to touch up or finiſh the ſtrokes 
and; lines, where, by reaſon of their fineneſs, or the too 
great relievo, they are any thing defective, with ſome of 
the tools abovementioned. . | 1 

The figure thus finiſhed, they proceed to engrave the 
reſt of the medal, as the mouldings of the border, the en- 
grailed ring, letters, &c. All which, particularly the 
letters, and graining, or engrailment, are performed with 
little ſteel punches, well tempered, and very ſharp. Add, 
that as they ſometimes make uſe of punchions, to engrave 
the creux of the matrix; ſo, on ſome occaſions, they make 
uſe of the creux of the matrix to engrave the relievo of 
the punch, 1 5 W At . 

To ſee and judge of the engraving in creux, divers 
means have been deviſed to take the impreſſions there- 
from, as the work proceeds. Sometimes they make uſe 
of a compoſition of common wax, turpentine, and lamp 
black; which, always retaining its ſoftneſs, eaſily takes 
the impreſſion of the part of the graving it is applied to. 
But, this only ſerving to ſhew the work piece- meal, they 
have had recourſe to other ways, to ſhew the whole 
figure, The firſt, by pouring melted lead on a piece of 
paper, and clapping the matrice thereon : 'the ſecond, 
with melted ſulphur, managed the ſame way : and the 
third, proper only where the graving is ſhallow, by laying 
a piece of ſoft paper on the graving, and over the paper a 
leaf of lead ; when, giving two or three blows with a 
hammer on the lead, the paper takes the impreſſion of the 


i 


” 


When the matrix is quite finiſhed, they temper it, 
rub it well with pumice- ſtone, and clean out the ſtone 
again with a hair-bruſh ; and, laſtly, poliſh it with oil 


and eme 
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ers flat, &c, Theſe tools are not applied di-| ENGUICHE, in mance? 6 is ſaid of the great mouth, 
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| Ir is different in different öfters; for notwichflandhme 
that it confiſts of the three befotenientioned 2 comy 7 
all ; yet rhefe parts ate made up of more of Fewer Hartz. 
cular members or ſubdiviſions, according is the order is. 
mote or leſs rich. © Vignola makes 'the entablatüre 3 
uarter of the Height” of the Whole colutmm in all the or. 
| ders. In the Tuſcan aud Doric, the architrave, friere. 
and corniche, ate afl the ſathe height. In the joe, 
Corinthian, and Compoſite,” the whoſe entdblature being 
— 1 * * * of _ to the archittaye, four to 
the frieze, and fix to the Corniche. See the 4 
Tee voy the article 
Mr. le Clerc obſeryes, that were we to tegard onf 
the laws of one and weakneſs, we ſhould rather 40 
miniſh the eritablature pf ſuch columns as bave pedeflals, 
ys than thoſe which have none. As to the projecture of 
ENMANCHE, in heraldry, is when lines are drawn | the entablature, it ſhduld never be forgot, * its prin. 
from the center of the upper-edge of the chief to the | cipal defign is to ſhelter what is und og 
fides, to about half the breadth of the chief; ſignifying: 
fleeved, or reſembling a ſleeve, from the French manche. 


of a hunting horn, when its fim is of a different colour 
i 
ENHARMONIC, in the ancient muſie, one of their 
genera or kinds of muſic, ſo called from its ſuperior ex- 
cellence; though wherein it conſiſted, ſays Mr. Maleclch, 
is hard to ſay: it was allowed by all to be fo very diff 
cult, that few could ever practiſe it. 
. Others ſay it is 4 ſpecies of muſic, the modulation 
whereof ptoceeds by intervals leſs than ſemitones; as the 
ſemitone minor, enharmonic diefis, and third major. 
ENIXUM, among chemiſts, a kind of neutral ſalt, ge- 
nerated of an acid and an alkali. WT» 
The ſal enixum of Paracelſus, is the eaput mortuum | 
of ſpirits of nitre with oil of vitriol, or what remains in 
the retort after the diſtillation of this ſpirit, being of a 
white colour, and pleaſing acid taſte. 1 


lefign is to ſhelter what is nndergeath,” © 
_ ENTABLATURE, in mafority, is uſed ſometimes to de. 
note the laſt row of ſtories on the top of the wall of a 


ENNEAGON, in geometry, a figure conſiſting of 
nine angles, and as many ſides, _ Op One 
The word is derived from the Greek eve, nine, and 
7b, an angle. | : FP „ 
ENNE AHF D RIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of ſpars. | 5 
The word is 
ec po, A me... | . Fi 
Ihe bodies of this genus are ſpars, compoſed of nine 
planes, in a triagonal column, terminated at each end 
by a triagonal pyramid. „ 
ENNEANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of plants, with 
hermaphrodite flowers, and nine ſtamina, or male parts, 
in each. ; 
Ie word is derived from the Greek epyza, nine, and 
' avnÞ» male. 
Ihe plants o 


derived from the Greek eve, nine, and 


©. | 
ENNERIS, in the naval architecture of the ancients, 
a galley or veſſel with nine tiers of oars. See the article 
GALLEY. | 1 3 | 
ENS, among metaphyſicians, denotes entity, being, 
or exiſtence : this the ſchools call ens reale, and ens poſi- 
tivum, to diſtinguiſh it from their ens rationis, which is 
only an imaginary thing, or exiſts only in the imagina- 
tion. 8 
Exs, among chemiſts, imports the power, virtue, and 
efficacy, which certain ſubſtances exert upon our bodies. 
' Ens VENERIS, the ſublimate of equal quantities of 
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dulcified calx of vitriol, and the dried flowers of ſal am- 


moniac, a ſmall proportion of which turns a large one of 
the infuſion of galls black: it is red, ſaline, and aftrin- 
gent; and ſaid to be an excellent medicine in diſtempers 
ariſing from a weakneſs of the ſolids, as the rickets, and 
ie like. | I 1 „ 
ENSIFORM, in general, ſomething reſembling a 
| ſword ; thus we find mention of Bo" ts eg enſiform 
cartilage, &c. e | 1 
The word is compounded of the Latin, enfis, a ſword, 
and forma, reſemblance. Pp LT 
ENSIGN, in the military art, a banner, under which 
the ſoldiers are ranged according to the different compa- 
nies or parties they belong to. | Ws 
EnS$1G6N is alſo the officer that carries the colours, be- 
ing the loweſt commiſſioned officer in a company of foot, 
ſubordinate to the captain and lieutenant. _ 
ENSIGN, in naval affairs, a ſort of banner or flag hoiſt- 
ed on a pole called the enfign-ſtaff over the ſtern of a 
D 
It is uſed 
from one another, as alſo the different ſquadrons of a 
fleet from each other. See FLAG and SIGNAL, | 
ENTABLATURE, or ENTABLEMENT, in archi- 
tecture, is that part of an order of a column, which is 
over the capital, and comprehends the architrave, frieze, 
. and corniehe. | 5 
The entablature is alſo call 
borrowed from the Latin, trabs, a beam; though others 
derive it from tabulatum, a ceiling, becauſe the frieze is 
ſuppoſed to be formed by the ends of the joifts which 
bear upon the architrave. " ; 


* 


( 


building, on which the timbet and covering reſt. This 


| is often made to project beyond the naked of the wall, to 


catry off the rain. 

EN TAIL, in law, is a free eftate j 
abridged and limited to certain conditi 
the donor or 
and Tait. 

ENTE, in heraldry, a method of marſhalling more 
frequent abroad than with us, and fignifying grafted or 
ge, OT HT TO r 
- ENTELECHIA, {at yer 
to expreſs the ſoul, and Thick: not occutritig in any 
other author, has given the commentators upon that phi- 
loſopher great trouble to diſcover its true meaning. 

ENTEROCELE, in ſurgery, is a kind of ſwelling, in 


ntaited ; that is, 
| ons preſcribed b 
grantor, See the articles FEE, Recovtay, 


2, a word uſed by Atiftotle 


| : | which the inteſtine falls into the groin or ſctotum. 
f this claſs are the bay-tree, rhubarb, | 1 4 


The word is Greek, and derived from y7+pey, an in- 
teſtine, and xyan, a hernia, tumour, or rupture. _ 
This diſorder ariſes from a violent diſtention of the 
peritonzum and rings of the abdominal muſcles, through 
which the inteſtine prolapſes into the ſcrotum; and pro- 
| ceeds from ſome violence by a fall, blow, of ſtraining to 
leap, lift up great weights, vomiting, &c. and according 
to the nature of the cauſe, the rupture is formed either 
inſtantly or imperceptibly by degrees. This rupture is 
always attended with pains, fy; uſually happens but in 
one fide, never in both at a time : ſometimes the inteſtine 
alone falls down; at other times it is accompanied with 
the omentum. The tumour appears ſoft to the touch 
like an inteſtine, or bladder, diftended with wind: it firſt 
appears ſmall in the inguen, and gradually deſcends down 
to the teſticle of the fame fide in the ſcrotum, which is 
thereby ſometimes diſtended halfway down the thigh, and 
even down to the knee: the other ſymptoms are the ſame 
with thoſe of the bubonoce˖fme. 
The tumour is encreaſed by crying, plentiful 1 1 
lifting, or carrying any burden; is contracted with cold, 


b 
1 


and dilated with heat: it may be diſtinguiſhed generally 


from the hydrocele or pneumatocele, by its returning into 
the abdomen with a murmuring noiſe, 2 | 


This kind of rapture may be ſuſtained with but little 
inconveniencies by men not addiRed to hard labour, and 
women with child; but it ſhould never be left to itſelf 


| without a ſupport or truſs, leſt, by ſome accident, the in- 


to diſtinguiſh the ſhips of different nations 


ed the trabeation, and ſeems 


| 


2 


teſtines ſhould become incarcerated, and incapable of be- 
ing returned. When the diſorder is recent, and in a 
young ſubject, it may be perfectly cured without danger 
of a relapſe ; as it may alſo in adults and old people, by 
conſtantly wearing a proper truſs. It is leſs dangerous 
when the inteſtine is attended with the omentum. When 
the inteſtine is returnable, the ſurgeon ſhould immediate- 
ly reduce the parts, and retain them in their proper ſitua- 
tion, and to cloſe up the aperture firmly with a truſs, 
bandage, or by inciſion, termed celotomy.  _. 
Another method conſifts chiefly in paſting a ſmall gold 
wire round the upper part of the proceſs of the peritonz- 
um, near the ring of the abdominal muſcles, leaving £3 
teſticle in its natural poſition : the wire is twitted by a 


pair of forceps, ſo as to confine the proceſs of the peri- 


tonizum, without compreſſing the ſpermatiC veſſels, in 


order to prevent the inteſtine from falling through it 


| again - 


4 | 1 — * * 


| ppain : this method, however, is not thought effectual in 


1 order — preſerve the teſticle, ſome futzgeons do not 
tie the proceſs of the peritoneum and ſpermatie veſſels 
with 2 ligature, but having returned the inteſtines and 
omentum, they then ſcarify FEA of the abdomen, 
through which the inteſtine, prolapfed, together with 
the ſkin, in order to render the cicatrix more. firm. 
If in the interocele the inteſtine cannot be reduced, eſpe- 
cially if it adhere to the proceſs of the peritonæum, aus 
of the abdominal muſcles, ſcrotum, ot teſticle, no truſs 
or bandage will be of any ſetvice: there is, then, but 
one method of ſaving the patient, by a ſevere operation; 
in order to which the integuments are to be divided ; 
and when the ſacculus appears, it is to be ſepatated, and 
a ſmall aperture made in it big enough to introduce a 
quill, of ſome other inſtrument, to, ſeparate. the inteſ- 
tine from all its adheſions, before it. is protruded into 
the abdomen, Which ſhould always be done where the 
inteſtine adheres; after which the wound is to be healed, 
and the patient ſecured from a relapſe, by wearing the 
bandage- ſpica. See BANDAGE and TRUss. 
If che flricture of the inteſtine is ſo great as to render 
all means ineffectual to reduce the rupture; the ſurgeon 
muſt then have recourſe to the knife to ſave the pa- 


ient. : . 
ö ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE, in ſurgery, is a kind of 
rupture in which the inteſtines and omentum, or caul, 
fall down together into the ſcrotum. _ . 

The word is derived from the Greek e7ecoy, an in- 
teſtine; and era, the caul. _ | 3 

EN I ERO-EPIPLOMPHALUS, in furgery, is a 
rupture cauſed by the inteſtine and caul falling down 
through the navel. | gt. 

The word is formed from the Greek gy74poy, a gut, 
tu Ny, the caul, and ougarcs, the navel, 

This is a diforder common to women with child. 

EN TERO-HYDROMPHALUS, in ſurgery, is when 
the tumour is cauſed by the gut and water feeling out 
at the navel. | VVA 

The word is formed from the Greek ese, a gut, 
vd op, water, and gupaxce, the na vel. 
- ENTEROLOGY, a treatife on the bowels, which 
generally includes the contents of the three cavities, 
the head, breaſt, and belly. 333 on pol 
The word is Greek, and derived from «{y7epoy, a gut, 
and 7g, à diſcourſe, oy W 
ENTERPLEADER, in law, ſignifies the diſcuſſing 
or trial of point, incidentally falling out, before the 
principal cauſe can be determined. n 
ENT ERSOLE, in architecture, a kind of little ſtory, 
ſometimes called a mezanzine, contrived occaſionally at 
the top of the firſt ſtory, for the convyenieney of a ward- 
robe, &e. 5 1 eee 

ENTERTAINMENT, in a theatrical ſenſe. See 
the article Farce. © 1 

ENTHUSIASM, a tranſport of the mind, whereb 
it is led to think and imagine things in a fublime, ſur- 
prifing, and yet probable manner. | 

The word is Greek &/0:ri2cuo;s and derived from «y- 
PuoraGe, to be agitated with divine Nati ROS: | 

EnTausrasm, in a religious ſenſe, implies à tranſ- 
port of the mind, whereby it fancies itſelf inſpired with 
ſome revelation, impulſe, &c. from heaven. 


” 


There is a degree of affent, ſays Mr. Locke, which, 
with ſome men, has the ſame authority, as either faith 
or reaſon ; and that is Enthuſiaſm ; which, laying by 
reaſon, would ſet up revelation without it; whereby, in 
| effect, it takes away both reaſon and revelation, and 
fubſtitutes, in the room of it, the ungrounded fancies of 
a man's own brain, and aſſunies them for a foundation 


both of opinion and conduct. Se 
mmediate revelation being a much eafier way for men 


cannot account” for by the ordinary methods of know- 
Negs asd HAticla by the ordinary methods of know 


\ 


themſely& has tatled them into. 


ſin-ſhitie, it ſhews itſelf, and needs no other proof. 


E NAT 
A * «.A* 


lancholy has mixed with. deyotiqn 1 or whoſe conceit of 


millartty With. God, than is allowed others; have of- 
teh Ratcered thetnſefvts with the perſiahon of an in 


Their tninds being thus prepared, whatever ground- 


leſs opinion goes es ſettle le ſtrong)y upon their lan 
cies, is an illuminatio from the \pi t of God 3 ANC 


whatſoever odd action they find in themſelves an incl * 


nation to do, that impulle is concluded to be a call, or 
take to be properly Entbuſiafm, which, though. ring 
from the conceit of a warm or overweening brain, we 
where its once gets fgoting, more powerfully: on the per- 


ſuaſions and” actions of men, than either reaſon, or re- 


velation, or, both together; men being moſt forwardly 
obedient to the impulſes they receive from themſelves. 

When men are once got into this way of immediate 
revelation, of illumination without ſearch, and certainty 
without proof, reaſon is laſt upon them; they are above 
it: they ſee the light infuſed into their underſtandings, 
and they cannot be miſtaken ; like the light of brig| 


its own evidence: they feel the hand of God moving 
them within, and the impulſes of the ſpirit, and cannot 
be miſtaken in what they feel. — But, of this ſeeing and 
feeling, Is it a perception of an inclination to do ſome- 
thing, or of the ſpirit of God moving that inclination ? 
Thele are two very different perceptions, and ſhould be 
F . 

If they know the thing to be a truth, they muſt do 
it, either by its own ſelf-eyidence, or by the rational 
proofs that make it out to be fo: if they know it to be 
a truth either of theſe two ways, they in vain ſuppoſe 
it to be a revelation.; for thus all truths, of what kind 
ſoever, that men uninſpired ate enlightened with, come 
into their minds. If they ſay, they 5 it to be true, 
becaufe it is a revelation from God, the reaſon is good; 
but then it will be demanded, how. they know it to be 
a revelation from God ? If they ſay, by the light it brings 
with it; they ſhould conſider, whether this be ſaying 
any more, than that it is a revelation, becauſe they be- 
lieve it to be true ; for all the light they ſpeak of, is but 
a ſtrong perſuaſion of their own minds, that it is a truth 
which is a very- unſafe ground to proceed on, either in 
our tenets or actions. Prus light in the mind is no- 
thing elſe but the evidence of the truth of any propoſi- 
tion: and, if it be not ſelf-evident, all the light it can 
have, is from the clearneſs of thoſe proofs upon which 
it is received. | 


| God, when he makes the prophet, doth not unmake 


enable him to judge of his inſpirations, whether they be 
of divine original, or no. If he would have us aſſent 
to the truth of any propoſition, he either evidences that 


y | truth by the ufual methods of natural reaſon, or elſe 


makes it known to be a truth which he would have us 


| aſſent to by his authority; and convinces us, that it is 


from him, by ſome marks, which reaſon cannot be miſ- 


taken in. 


E 


I be holy men of old, who had revelations from God, 
had ſomething elſe beſid s internal light of aſſurance in 
their own minds, to teſtify to them that it was from 
God. They had outward ſigns to convince them, of 
the author of thoſe revelations, And, when they were 
to convince others, they had a power given them to juſ- 
tify the truth of their commiſhon from heaven; and, by 
ble ſigns to aſſert the divine authority of the meſſage 
they were ſent with. Moſes ſaw the buſh, burn without 
being conſumed, and heard a voice out of it. God, b 

another miracle, of his rod turned into a ſerpent, al- 
ſured him likewiſe of a power to teſtify, his miſhon, by 


the ſame miracle repeated before them to whom he was 


ſent. 5 


EN 


2 


SIAST, a perſon poſſeſſed with enthuſiaſm. 


__ENTHYMEME, beni, among logicians, de- 

notes a ſyllogiſm, perfect in the mind, but imperfect in 

the expteſſion, by reaſon one of the propoſitions is ſup- 
4 as being eaſily ſupplied by the voderfanding gf 
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minor propoſition, every king is a man, is omitted as be- ENVY, in ethics, is defined to be an uneaſineſs of 

ing ſufficiently Ko W mn. . | the mind, cauſed by the conſideration of à good we de- 
l There is a particular elegance in the enthymeme form | fire, obtained by one we think leſs worthy of it than our 
b of arguing, as leaving ſomewhat to the exerciſe and in- ſelves. See the article PAssIMUmm. 
ö vention of the mind; for which reaſon it is very fre- | EPACTS, in chronology, the exceſſes,of the folar 
ö quent, as well in common converſation, as in the moſt | month above the lunar ſynodical month, or of the ſolar 
q polite writers. It not only ſhortens diſcourſe, and adds | year above the lunar year of 12 ſynodical months. 
l à A certain ſtrength and livelineſs to our reaſoning, but alſo |- TI he common lunar year of 12 ſynodical lunations con- 
[; mo the reader a pleaſure” not unlike that the author ſiſts of but 354 days, 8 hours, 48 min. 57 ſec. whereas 
1 imſelf feels in compoſing. . By this means we are put the ſolar or tropical year conſiſts of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
[ upon exerting durfeſves, and ſeem to ſhare in the diſco- min. 57 ſec. it is plain therefore that the ſolar year Exceeds 
| very of what is propoſed to us. the lunar by 10 days, 21 hours, oo min. x ſec. and in 
ih F 
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\ ENTIERT V, or EN TIER TIE, among lawyers, im- 
pes the Whole of a thing, in contradiſtinction to a * 
n ARM... 


lojety : thus a bond, damages, &c. are ſaid to be in- 
tire, when they cannot be apportioned, _ 


* 5 9 
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ENTIRE TENA NC, in law, is when the ſole poſ- 


ſeſſion is in one perſon, in contradiſtinction to ſeveral 


„ 


tenancy, which is a joint, or common poſſeſſion of two 
or more. kv 44. Ag, £341 33 Rf keld a tROTIS | SE Oe 


: 12 +8 WE We eo} warty 23 | NE ev n ©2314 
ENTITIVELY, and ENT1ETY, among metaphyſi- 


cians; ſee Exs. 
1 


ENT OVER, in heraldry; denotes a border charged 


wholly with things without life: it ſeems to be a cor- 
ruption of the French enteur, round about. 
»- ENTREPAS, in the manege, a broken pace or go- 
ing that is neither walk nor trot, but has ſomewhat of 
——_——_ „„ oo 
ENTROCHUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 


genus of foſſils, of a very regular ht ſtructure, 


ſuppoſed, by many authors, to be lapides ſui generis, 


and ſtones in their native ſtate. They are, however, 
in reality, the foſſil remains of ſome marine animal, 
probably either of the echinus, or of the ſtar-fiſn kind, 
filled, like the foſſil ſpecies of the echini, with a plated 
ſpar. Our imperfe& knowledge in the animal hiſtory 
Has not yet been. able to aſcertain to what creature 
they really belong; but their analogy with the other 


animal remains found in the foſſil world, plainly evince, 


that they are of that origin. They are cylindric co- 
lumns, uſually about an inch in length, and are made 
up of a number of round joints, like ſo many ſmall 
wheels, or ſegments of cylinders. Theſe joints, when 


found ſeparate, and naturally looſe, as they ſometimes 
are, are called trochitæ. They are all ſtriated, from 
the center to the circumference, and have a cavity in 


their middle, which is ſometimes found empty, but 


more frequently filled up with various matter, of the 


nature of the ſtratum in which they have lain, ör of ſome 
other native foſſil ſubſtance. _ | „ 
ENT R, in law, ſignifies taking poſſeſſion of lands 
or tenements, where a perſon has a right ſo to do. It 
is alſo uſed for a writ of poſſeſſion. 50 
Bill of ENTRY, in commerce, See BIII. 
ENVELOPE, in fortification, a work of earth, ſome- 
times in form of a ſimple parapet, and at others, like a 


- ſmall rampart with a parapet; it is raiſed ſometimes on 


the ditch, and ſometimes beyond it. 


' Envelopes are often made to incloſe a weak ground, 


where that is praQicable, with ſingle lines, to fave the 


great charge of horn-works and tenails, or boy. ob there 


is not room for ſuch large works. Some give the name 


of ſillon, counterguard, conſerve, and lunette, to en- 


velopes raiſed in the moat. | 


ENVIRONNE, in heraldry, fignifies ſurrounded 


with other things: thus, they ſay, a lion environne 
with ſo many bezants. See the article BEZANT. 
ENUMERATION, an account of ſeveral things, 
in which mention is made of every particular ar- 
ticle. e 
ENUMERATION, in rhetoric, a part of peroratiqn, in 
which the orator, collecting the ſcattered heads of what 


has been delivered throughout the whole, makes a brief 


and artful relation, or recapitulation thereof. 


ENVOY, a perſon deputed to negociate ſome affair 
with any foreign prince or ſtate. AP ONS AM | 


2 


month. 


cording to the Julian account. 


30 ſec. ſooner. 


the ſpace of about 33 years, the beginning öf the lunar 


year will have moved through all the variety of ſeaſons 
whence it is called the moveable lunar year; and this 
form of the year.is at this time uſed by the Turks ang 


Hence, as the Julian year is 365 days, 6 -hours, and 
the lunar year as above only 354 days, 8 hours, 48 min. 


57 ſec. the annual epact will be 10 days, 21 xx” 2%; 


that. is, nearly 11 days. Conſequently, the epact of 2 
years is 22 days; of 3 years, 33 days; or rather 
3, ſince 30 days is an emboliſmic, or intercalary 
Thus, the epact of 4 years is 14 days, and ſo of the 
reſt; and at the end of every 19' year, the epact becomes 
30 or o; conſequently the 20th year the epact is 11 again; 
and fo the cycle of epacts expires with the golden num- 
ber, or lunar cycle of 19 years, and begins again with 

the ſame. | | | 8 
Again, as the new moons are the ſame, that is, as 
they fall on the ſame day every 19 years, ſo the difference 


* 


between the lunar and ſolar years is the ſame every 19 


years: and becauſe the ſaid difference is always to be 
added to the lunar year, in order to adjuſt, or make it 
equal to the ſolar year; hence the ſaid difference reſpec- 
tively belonging to each year of the moon's cycle is called 
the epact of the ſaid year, that is, the number to be 
added to the ſaid year, to make it equal to the ſolar, the 
word being formed from the Greek ery, induco, in- 
tercalo, | | TL 

Upon this mutual reſpe& between the cycle of the 
moon, and the cycle of the epacts, is founded this rule 
for finding the epact belonging to any year of the moon's. 
cycle. Multiply the year given of the moon's cycle into 


11; and if the product be leſs than 30, it is the epact 


ſought; if the product be greater than 30, divide it by 
30, and the remainder of the dividend is the epact ac- 

But as a ſynodical month or ſpace of time contained 
between the moon's parting from the ſun, at a conjunc- 
tion, and returning to him again, is 29 days, 12 hours, 


44 min. and 6 ſec. it follows, that 235 Iunations are made 
in 6939 days, 16 hours, 43 min. 30 ſec. but in 19 Julian 


years are 6939 days, 18 hours; and, conſequently, the 
new moons, after 19 Julian years, will not return to the 
ſame hour of the day, but will happen 1 hour, 16 min. 


And therefore, becauſe the new moons do not return 


at the ſame time of the day that they did 19 years be- 


fore; but in 312 years they will anticipate one day: we 
muſt, in order to find the epact according to the Grego- 
rian calendar, make proper allowance for the an- 
ticipation ſince the Nicene council which was held in 


* To do this, divide the centuries of the propoſed year 


by 4; let the quotient be multiplied by 43, and the re- 
mainder by 17 ; to the ſum of theſe products add 86, and 
divide the whole by 25. Let the quotient (neglecting 
fractions) be ſubtracted from 11 times the prime or golden 
number, then will the remainder, rejecting thirties, be 
the epaQ required, 7 EEE Hs Ot 
To find the epact until the year 1900, the following 
fule will ee, EE hed I: 
Subtract one from the prime or 8 number, multi- 
ply the remainder by 11, and, rejecting thirties as before, 
the remainder will give the epact. 


5 


Example. 


IE 


EPH 


Example. Leet it be required to find the epact for the 
preſent year 1705. 


By the firſt we 15 
407 


25) 275111 
(N= 
TL. 
18 
5 
198 
ET 
30) 18716 
180 
+ +7 = the epact. 
By the ſecond rule 
GN * 
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OY 
I 17 | 


TN 
17 
. 
30) 1876 
: 185 = | 
7 the epact as before, 
EPANORTHOSIS, in rhetoric, a figure by which a 


perſon corrects, or ingeniouſly revokes, what he juſt be- 
fore alledged, as 


add ſomething ſtronger and more conformable to the 
paſſion with which he is agitated. 


The epanorthoſis is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds: the | 


one is when we correct or revoke the word, as in the fol- 
lowing example of the apoſtle, ** But I laboured more 
<« abundantly than they all: yet not I, but the grace of 
« God, which was with me;“ 1 Cor. xv. 10. where 
what he firſt attributed to his own merit, he chooſes af- 
terwards to call the work of grace, as being the principal 
cauſe. The ſecond kind of epanorthoſis, is when we correct 
or revoke the ſentiment, as in the following inſtance from 
Cicero: Italiam ornare, quam domum ſuam,, maluit guan- 
quam, Italia ornata, domus ipſa mihi videtur ornatior. 
EPARER, in the manege, ſignifies the flinging of a 
* or his yerking and ſtriking with his hind legs. See 
ERK, | = os 
EPAULE, in fortification, denotes the ſhoulder of a 
baſtion, or the place where its face and flank meet, and 
form the angle called the angle of the ſhoulder, See the 
article BASTION, 3 as 
EPAULEMENT, in fortification, a work raiſed to 


cover {idewile, is either of earth, gabions, or faſcines, 


loaded with earth. The epaulements of the places of 


arms for the cavalry, at the entrance of the trenches, 
generally of faſcines mixed with earth. 
PAULEMENT alſo denotes a maſs of earth, called like- 
wiſe a ſquare orillon from its. figure, raiſed to cover the 
cannon of a cazemate, and faced with a wall. 8 
It is likewiſe uſed for any work, thrown up to defend 
the flank of a poſt, or other place. 
EPEMBOLE, in rhetorie, the ſame with parembole. 
See the article PAREMBOLE, | | | 
EPENTHESTS, in grammar, the interpoſition or in- 
ſertion of a letter or ſyllable in the middle of a word, as 


alituum, for aitum; relligio, for religio ; induperator, for 


imperator, &c, | 
EPHA, or EPHAH, in Jewiſh eng a meaſure 

for things dry, containing 1.0961 of a buſhel. See 

MeagurE, net 
EPHEDRA, the ſea-grape, or ſhrub horſe-tail, in bo- 


tany, a genus of plants, which has no corolla or flower- 


petals : the ſtamina are ſeven filaments, coaleſcing into a 


ſubulated column ; the antherz are roundiſh, three bein 
ſuperior, and the other four in 


54 


ferior: the ſeeds are acutely 


* 


being too weakly expreſſed, in order to 


are | 


oval, convex on one ſide, and plane on the other, and 
contained in a baccated cup. „ 

The fruit is red, ſucculent, and of an acid auſtere taſte: 
its juice, taken in wine, is ſaid to be good for the coeliac 
paſſion and fluor albus, ; (FR 

EPHEMERA, in medicine, the name of a ſpecies of 
fever continuing the ſpace of one day, or ſometimes more; 
for the medical writers expreſs themſelves by ephemera ſim- 
plex, vel plurium dierum. | 

This ſpecies of fever has this peculiar to it, that thé 
pulſe is at firſt large, but as it becomes afterwards mode- 
rately quick and frequent, ſo it is equal, ſoft, and regu- 
lar, as in a natural ſtate. The urine undergoes little or 
no change, nor is the diforder preceded by a loathing of 
food, a ſpontaneous laſſitude of the body, diſturbed ſleep, 


| preternatural yawning, or horror; but it ſeizes the pa- 


tient ſuddenly, and afflicts him with no other ſymptoms 
than a pain of the head and ſtomach, a nauſea, heat, and 
reſtlefineſs. The perſons moſt ſubjeR to this fever, are 


young men who have much blood, and feed heartily, and 


ſuch as have had any habitual diſcharge of blood ſtopped 
upon them, whether natural, as in the hæmorrhoidal or 
menſtrual] diſcharges, or artificial, ſuch as frequent bleed- 
ing, cupping, and the like ; and thoſe who have thrown 


their blood into violent emotions by the too free uſe of 


ſpirituous liquors, too violent exerciſe, unuſual watch- 
ings, long ſtay by large fires, a ſudden repreſſion of ſweats 
by cold water, or by violent paſſions, particularly anger. 
In the treatment of this fever, the proper courſe is to at- 
temperate the violent motions of the blood with nitrous 
and the fixed antimonial medicines, and occaſionally with 
gentle acids. Sweat is to be promoted. Nitre, crabs- 
eyes, &c. may be preſcribed in ſmall doſes every three or 
four hours; and towards night, ſudorifics ſhould be joined 
to theſe, ſuch as the contrayerva- root, or the like. The 


ephemera, properly ſo called, differs in nothing except the 


time of its duration, from that which commonly laſts four 
days, | | 


EPHEMERA MALTGNA is alſo a term by which ſome 
authors have called the ſudor anglicanus, or malignant 


diary fever, which generally deftroyed the patient in 


twenty-four hours. See the article SupoR ANGLICA= 
NUS, | 

EPHEMERA, the day-fly, in zoology, a genus of flies 
belonging to the neuroptera order, and to called from their 
living only one day and a night: they are about the ſize 
of the leſſer houſe-flies, and have two gibbous protube- 
rances on the top of the head, reſembling eyes; add to 


chis, that the tail is furniſhed with hairs, and the antennæ 
are ſhort, 13 


Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed b 
their different colours, and the number of hairs in their 
tail; ſome having two, and others three. | 5 

EPHEMERIDES, in literary hiſtory, an appellatio 
given to thoſe books or journals, which ſhew the motions 
and places of the planets for every day of the year. 

It is from the tables contained in theſe ephemerides, 
that eclipſes, and all the variety of aſpects of the planets, 
are found. See the articles ECLipst, CoNjUNCTION, 
OeeosIT1oN, &c. | e | 
— EPHIPPUIM, in anatomy, the fame with the cella 
turcica, being a part of the os ſphenoides, Sce the arti- 
cle SPHENOIDES, on | 

EPHO D, in Jewiſh antiquity, one part of the prieſtly 
habit; being a kind of girdle which, brought from behind 
the neck over the two er den and hanging down be- 
fore, was put croſs the ſtomach, then carried round the 
waiſt, and made uſe of as a girdle to the tunic. 

There were two ſorts of ephods, one of plain linen for 
the prieſts, and the other embroidered for the high prieſt: 
of this laſt Moſes gives an ample deſcription. It was com- 
poſed of gold, blue, purple, crimſon, and twiſted cotton. 
Upon part of it, which paſſed over the ſhoulders, were 
two large precious ſtones, one on each ſhoulder : upon 
theſe were engraven the name of the twelve tribes, fix 
upon each ſtone, | | 1 

The ephod was peculiar to the prieſthood, and thought 
eſſential to their character; it being the opinion of the 


Jews, that no worſhip, true or falſe, could ſubſiſt without 
g\ a prieſthood and ephod, © ö 


EPHORI, gegen, in Grecian antiquit 
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beauty and magnificence is well known. 


eſtabliſned in ancient Sparta to balance the regal 
PaAWer..:. ii: VV LORE IR 
EPIC, or Heroic Poem, a diſcourſe. formed upon a 
ſtory partly real and partly feigned, repreſenting ſome 
one glorious and fortunate action, that is diſtinguiſhed 
by a variety of wonderful, yet probable and pleaſing 
events, and delivered in verſe by way of naxration, in a 
ſublime and flowing ſtile, to form the manners, and in- 
flame the mind with the loye of virtue, 


* 


What diſtinguiſhes an epic from a dramatic poem, is, 


its being a narration that comes immediately from the poet, | 


and is not repreſented as a tragedy by perſons introduced 
for that purpoſe, 


The chief things to be conſidered in an epic poem are, 


firſt, the fable, that is, the form, and artful repreſenta- 
tion of the action, which is the matter of the poem; and 


es the action is more or leſs perfect, ſo is the fable. The 


ection in an epic poem, as well as in tragedy, muſt. be 


one, not all the actions of a perſon's life; becauſe the 
mind is better ſatisfied with the contemplation of a ſingle 


object that is eaſily underſtood, than when it is perplexed | 
with a variety, and loſt in confuſion. And on this prin- . 


cipal action muſt all the epiſodes or under- actions ſo de- 
pend, as to become different, yet uſeful, members of the 


fame body, and contribute to its ſupport. It muſt likewiſe | 


be entire, that is, complete in all its parts, or, as Ariſtotle 
deſcribes it, have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
Nothing ſhould go before, be intermixed with, or follow 


after this main action, but what is related to it; nor 


ſhould any ſingle ſtep be omitted in that juſt and regular 


proceſs, which it muſt be ſuppoſed to take from its origin 
to its conſummation, The epic action ought. alſo to be 


great, that it may ſtrike us with awe, and be ſuitable to the 


ignity of the princes, heroes, and illuſtrious perſons, who 
are ſuppoſed to be ſpeaking and aCting in the poem, It: 


ſhould likewiſe be intereſting, that it may engage our 


paſſio s and affections; and entire, that the mind may be 
wholly ſatisfied. As to its duration, it is not circum- - 
ſcribed within any limited time; but the warmer and 
more violent the action is, the ſhorter muſt be its conti- 
nuance. Thus the Iliad, whoſe ſubject is the anger of 
Achilles, contains only forty- ſeven days; but the /Eneid, 


whoſe hero is of a quite different character, takes up a 
much longer time. 

The manners and ſentiments fall under the ſame rule 
as thoſe of tragedy : and as to the diction, it ought to be 
perſpicuous, but at the ſame time figurative, noble, and 


ſub lime. See TR AGEDy. 


The moderns ſeem to miſtake that part of the epic and 
tragedy which contain the wonderful, confounding it with 
improbable, and uſing the two words promiſcuouſly. If 


it was really fo, the wonderful would be always faulty; 


for that is always ſo which is improbable. The great art 
is a juſt temperament and mixture of both, to make it na- 
tural and probable. Scarce any of the poets but Virgil 
had the art, by the preparation of incidents, to manage 
the probability in all the circumſtances of an epic poem. 
Homer is not altogether ſo ſcrupulous and regular in his 
contrivances : his machines are leſs juſt, and all his mea- 
fures, to ſave the probability, are Ieſs exact. Laſtly, the 
ſovereign perfection of an epic poem, in the opinion of 
Ariſtotle, conſiſts in the juſt proportion and perfect con- 
nection of all the parts, It is not ſufficient that all be 
grand and magnificent in an epic poem, but all muſt be 


juſt, unifo:m, and proportionable, in the different parts 
that compoſe it. | | 


This is all that can be obſerved moſt eſſential to an epic 
poem: little need be ſaid about the machinery, which, 


among the ancient heathens, was the agency of their falſe 


gods, and of angels and dæmons among us chriſtians: its 
The dignity of 
an epic poem would ſcaree be kept up without it, eſpe- 
cially ſince the marvellous depends on it. The verſifica- 
tion of epic poetry, among the Greeks and Romans, con- 
ſiſted of hexameters, a ſort of verſe ſo peculiar to the epic, 
that when it is uſed upon other occaſions, it is called he- 
roic verſe, Our Engliſh verſe comes neareſt to it both 
in gravity and majeſty, but at how great a diſtance ? See 
the article HEXAaMETER. | N 3 

An epic or heroic poem is the beſt and moſt perfect 


| king of poetry; it is the greateſt work which the ſoul of 


| man is capable of performing; and here it is the utmot - 
bounds are ſet to human compoſition. All the nobleneſs 
and the elevation of the moſt perfect genius can hardly 
| ſuffice to form ſuch a one as is requiſite for an heroic 
poet: the difficulty of finding, together fancy and judg- 
ment, heat of imagination and ſobriety of reaſon, pre- 
 cipitation of ſpirit, and ſolidity of mind, renders this cha- 
racter ſo very rare: it requires great images, and yet a 
greater wit to form them. There muſt be a judgment ſo 
lid, a diſcernment ſo exquiſite, ſuch perfect knowlege 
of the language in which he writes, ſuch obſtinate ſtudy, 
profound meditations, and vaſt capacity, that ſcarce whole 
| ages can produce one genius fit for an epic poet : even 
among the ancients themſelves, if we except Homer and 
Virgil, we fhall ſcarce find one that is truly an epic 


et. | | 
 EPICARPIUM, in ancient pharmacy, denotes a re- 
medy applied in form of a plaſter to the wriſts: it con- 
ſiſted of penetrating ingredients, as garlic, onion, cam. 
phor, &c. | 9 9 

EPICEDIUM, erundin̈, in ancient poetry, a poem 
rehearſed during the funeral ſolemnity of perſons of if. 
tinction. See the article NENIA. .. | 

EPICERASTICA, £TIREPAS IRR» from Keptvyuuts to 
mix, or attemperate. Medicines which attemperate or 
obtund the acrimony of the humours, and -mitigate the 
| uneaſy ſenſation of the parts thence ariſing. Among me- 

dicines of this kind, are reckoned emollient roots; as 
thoſe of the marſh-mallow, mallow, and liquorice. 

The leaves of mallows, water- lily, the large houſe. 
leek-purſlane, and lettuce, | | | 

The ſeeds of barley decorticated, white henbane, let- 
| tuce, flax, white poppy, and rue, © 

The fruits, jubebs, raiſins, ſweet apples, ſweet prunes, 
ſebeſtens, ſweet almonds, and pine- nuts. 
Among juices and liquors; almond- milk, ſtarch, bar- 
ley-water, pinguious broths, the milk of the ſow-thiſtle, 
cremor of ptiſan, and the juices of the leaves of night- 
ſhade, and winter- cherry. 1 5 
Among the parts of animals; the whites of eggs, but. 
ter, milk of all kinds, Whey; the head and the feet of a 
calf, and alſo a ſheep's head, and broths prepared of them; 
jellies of hartſhorn and ivory. 3 x | 
Among mucilages ; the ſeed of fleawort, quinces, of the 
ſeed and root of marſh-mallows; of the ſeed of flax, mal- 
lows, and of the root of borrage. | 
Among oils; oil of olives, violets, ſweet almonds, ex- 
preſſed oils of the ſeed of gourd, white henbane, and 
| white poppy. | | | 
Among ointments ; the unguentum rofatum and un- 
guentum album camphoratum. | | 

Among ſyrups; the ſyrups of violets, of apples, of 
marſh-mallows, of Fernelius, of liquorice, jubebs, pop- 
| pies, and of purſlane. - | 9 
Among the various ſhop preparations; the pulp of 
caſſia, diacodium, diapenidium, ſugar of violets, julap of 
violets, honey of violets. | 
| EPICHIREMA, emryerenue, in logic, a mode of rea- 
ſoning, which comprehends the proof of one or both the 
premiſes of a ſyllogiſm, before the conclufion is drawn. 

\ EPICOENE, in grammar, a term applied to nouns, 
which, under the ſame gender and termination, mark in- 
differently the male and female ſpecies. 

EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY, the doctrine or ſy- 
| ſtem of philoſophy maintained by Epicurus and his fol- 
| JaWers. - - | 1 i | | 
Epicurus, the Athenian, one of the greateſt philoſo- 
| phers of his age, was obliged to Democritus for almoſt _ 
his whole ſyſtem, notwithſtanding he piqued himſelf upon 
deriving every thing from his own fund. He wrote 2 
great number of books, which are made to amount to 
above 300. Though none of them are come down to us, 
no ancient philoſopher's ſyſtem is better known than his, 
for which we are moſtly indebted to the-great Lucretius, 
r r Laertius, and Tully. 5 


q 


— 


is philoſophy conſiſted of three parts, canonical, phy- 
ſical, and etherial. The firſt was about the canons, of 
rules of judging. The cenſure which Tully paſſes upon 
him for his deſpifing logic, will hold true only with re- 
gard to the logic of the ſtoics, which he could not approve 
of, as being too full of nicety and quirk, Eptcurus =—_ 


1 


| with the analytical method of diviſion and 
2 — nor was he 00 in modes and forma- 
. as the ſoics. Soundneſs and ſimplicity of ſenſe, 
aſſiſted with ſome natural reflections, was all his art. His 
frarch after truth proceeded only by the ſenſes, to the evi- 
dence of which he gave fo great a.certainty, that he con- 
Gdered them as an infallible rule of truth, and termed 
them the firſt natural light of mankind, | 

In the ſecond part of his philoſophy he laid down atoms, 
| ſpace, and gravity, as the firſt principles of all things : he 
did not deny the exiſtence of a God, but thought it be- 
neath his majeſty to concern himſelf with human affairs: 
he held him a bleſſed, immortal being, having no affairs 
of his own to take care of, and above meddling with thoſe 
of others. See ATOMIC AL PHILOSOPHY. N 

As to his ethics, he made the ſupreme good of man to 
conſiſt in pleaſure, and conſequently ſupreme evil in pain. 
Nature itſelf, ſays he, teaches us this truth, and prompts 

us from our birth to procure whatever gives us pleaſure, 
and avoid what gives us pain. To this end he propoſes 
a remedy againſt the ſharpneſs of pain: this was to divert 
the mind from it, by turning our whole attention upon 
the pleaſures we have formerly enjoyed: he held that the 
wiſe man muſt be happy, as long as he is wiſe; that pain, 
not depriving him of his wiſdom, cannot deprive him of 
his happineſs. | | 


There is nothing that has a fairer ſhew of honeſty than | 


the moral doctrine of Epicurus. Gaſſendus pretends, 
that the pleaſure in which this philoſopher has fixed the 
ſovereign good, was nothing elſe but the higheſt tran- 
quility of mind in conjunction with the moſt perfect 
health of body : but Tully, Horace, and Plutarch, as 
well as almoſt all the fathers of the church, give us a very 
different repreſentation : indeed the nature of this plea- 
ſure, in which the chief happineſs is ſuppoſed to be ſeated, 
is a grand problem in the morals of Epicurus. Hence 
there were two kinds of Epicureans, the rigid and the re- 
miſs : the firſt were thoſe who underſtood Epicurus's no- 
tion of pleaſure in the beſt ſenſe, and placed all their hap- 
pineſs in the pure pleaſures of the mind, reſulting from 
the practice of virtue, The looſe or remiſs Epicureans, 
taking the words of that philofopher in a groſs ſenſe, 
placed all their happineſs in bodily pleaſures, or de- 
bauchery. Thus we have the whole myſtery of this cele- 
brated doctrine. It was innocent in expreſſion, but cri- 
minal in thought; it had a beautiful outſide, but it was 
all corruption within, Theſe looſe philofophers took up 
a ſeeming auſterity to diſguiſe their ſecret indulgence, 
and all their ſchemes of morality were but ſo many veils 
for their immoral behaviour. | exe 
 EPICYCLE, in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, is a little 
circle whoſe center is in the circumference of a greater ; 
or it is a ſmall orb, which, being fixed in the large orb 
of a planet, is carried along with it, and yet by its own 
| peculiar motion carries the body of the planet round its 
proper center, This ancient eee aſcribed to all 
the planets, except the ſun, in order to ſolve their phœ- 
nomena, | | 
EPICYCLOID, in geometry, is a curve generated 
by a point taken in the periphery of a circle, that revolves 
upon the periphery of any other circle, either within or 
without it, 4 
A point of the circumference of a circle, proceeding 
along a plane, in a right line, and at the ſame time re- 
vo'ving on its center, deſcribes a cycloid. | 
And the generating circle, if, inftead of moving on a 
right line ſhould, move along the circumference of an- 
other circle,” whether equal or unequal, the curve de- 
ſcribed by any point in its circumference is called an epi- 
cycloid. . | | FD 
If the generating circle proceed along the-convexity of 
the periphery, it is called an upper or exterior epicy- 
99 if along the concavity, a lower or interior epicy- 
Od. | > | 
The length of any part of the curve, that any point in 
the revolving circle has deſcrjbed from the time it touch- 
ed the circle it revolved upon, ſhall be to double the 
verſed ſine of half the arch, which all that time touched 
the circle at reſt, as the ſum of the diameters of the cir- 
cles, to the ſemi-diameter of the reſting circle ; if the re- 


of thoſe deities among the people. 


ET. 


circle ; but if upon the concave fide, as the difference of 


the diameters to the ſemi-diameter, 
Dr. Halley gives a general propoſition for the meaſur- 


ing of all cycloids and epicycloids : thus, The area of a 


cycloid, or epicycloid, either primary, or contracted, or 
prolate, is to the area of the generating circle ; and alſo 
the areas of the parts, generated in thoſe curves, to the 
areas of analogous ſegments of the circle ; as the ſum of 
double the velocity of the center, and yelocity of the cir- 
cular motion, to the velocity of the circular motion. 


1 eee hereof, ſee in the Phil. Tranſact. 
5 218. 


EPIDEMIA, «&7:4pre, in Grecian antiquity, feſti- 


vals kept in honour of Apollo and Diana, at the ſtated 


| ſeaſons when theſe deities, who could not be preſent 


every where, were ſuppoſed to viſit different places, in 
order to receive the vows of their adorers. 
The feſtival took its name epidemia, from :., among, 
and Jnp@-, people; on account of the imaginary preſence 
EPIDEMIA is alſo uſed for the private feaſts, or rejoic- 
ings, on account of the ſafe return of a friend from a 
voyage or journey, | 5 
EPIDEMIC, among phyſicians, an epithet of diſ- 
eaſes, which, at certain times, are popular; attacking 
great numbers at or near the ſame time. | 
EeP1DEMmiIc diſeaſes differ from thoſe called endemic. 
See the article EN DEMIC. | 
We mult remark, ſays the celebrated Boerhaave, that 
though every particular diſeaſe of the fluids, in various 
epidemical conſtitutions, appear, to inattentive obſervers, 
the ſame with regard to their names, ſigns, and their 
conſequences in ſome meaſure, yet the ſame diſeaſes, ap- 


pearing in one epidemical conſtitution, differ exceeding] 


from thoſe produced in another, with reſpect to their 
obſcure natures ; their appearances not obſervable, except 


| by the judicious ; the various times of their increaſe, 


ſtate, coction, criſis, effect, event, and method to be 
purſued for the cure. Hence it is evident, that they re- 


quire a different adminiſtration of the non- naturals, dif- 


ferent treatment and medicines: this variety, however, 


in epidemical diſtempers is ſo obſcure, that phyſicians 


have not yet been able to deduce it from any abuſe of the 


non-naturals: and yet there are many circumſtances 


which make it highly probable, that the cauſes reſide in 
the air, but depend more upon the inexplicable variety 
of exhalations contained therein, which, by their mix- 
ture with the fluids of the body, or their ſtimulus, in- 
jure the human machine, than upon any me in the 
ſenfible qualities thereof. But it is very ſurpriſing, that 
theſe epidemical diſorders ſhould be principally pro- 
pagated by contagion, received from one by another per- 
ſon unaffected. | 

Upon the invaſion of any unknown epidemical diſtem- 
per, the phyſician will receive ſome information with 
reſpeCt to the cure, firſt, by reducing the diſtemper to 
ſome inore known ſpecies, which it moſt reſembles, 

Secondly, by obſerving its tendency at the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes, at which ſeaſons it is generally 


moſt prevalent. | 


Thirdly, by attending to the ſpontaneous: phœnome- 
na which precede, accompany, or follow, the death or 


recovery of the patient, and the better or worſe ſtate of 


the diſorder, | | 
Fourthly, by diligently remarking the benefit or in- 


-jury received, from whatever the patients are unavoidab] 


obliged to do; whatever is taken into, or diſcharged 
out of the body. 


Fifthly, by comparing the caſes of a great many pa- 


| tients labouring under the diftemper at the ſame time. 


Sixthly, by abſtaining from all remedies which are 
dubious, which exagitate and induce a conſiderable 
change in the humours, and thereby obſcure the genus 
of the diſeaſe, a, | 

From theſe circumſtances, duly attended to, the cu- 
rative indication ariſes. | | 


EPIDERMIS, in anatomy, the ſame with the cuti- 


cle. See the article CUTICLE. 


EPIDIDYMIS, in anatomy, the name by which ſome 


volving circle move upon the convex fide of the reſting | 


call the two bedies more uſually known by that of pa- 
raſtatæ. See the article PaARasTATA, 2 * 
1 0 | _ EPL 
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"  -EPIGASTRIC Aae, a part or ſubdiviſton of the 


abdomen. See ABDOMEN. | 


Ep1GAsTRIC VESSELS, the arteries and veins belong- 


ing to the epigaſtric region; the former being branches 
. of the cœliac artery, and the latter of the iliac veins. 


Sce ARTERY and VEIN. „ 
EPIGLOTTIS, in anatomy, one of the cartilages of 


the larynx, or wind-pipe. It is often of the ſhape of 


an ivy-leaf, and joined to the thyroide cartilage; over 


which it appears erect, immediately behind the root of 
the tongue; to which it is alſo connected by its middle 


ligament by two lateral ones to the cornua of the os 
hyoides, and by two poſterior ones to the arytenoide 
cartilage. In the act of ſwallowing it covers the glot- 
tis, or apertute of the larynx, and prevents any thing 
getting into it. See the articles LARYNx and GLoT- 


118. | 


EPIGRAM, in poetry, a ſhort poem, or compoſition 
in verſe, treating of one thing only, and whoſe diſtin - 
guiſhing charaCters are brevity, beauty, and point. 

The word epigram fignifies inſcription ; for epigrams 
derive their origin from thoſe inſcriptions placed by the 
ancients on their ſtatues, temples, pillars, triumphal 
arches, and the like ; which, at firſt, were very ſhort, 
being ſometimes no more than à ſingle word, but after- 
wards, increaſing their length, they made them in verſe 
to be the better retained by the memory. This ſhort 
way of writing came at laſt to be uſed upon any occaſion 
or ſubject; and hence the name of epigram has been 
given to any little copy of verſes, without regard to the 


original application of ſuch poems, 


Its uſual limits are from two to'twenty verſes, though 
ſometimes it extends to fifty; but the ſhorter the better 


it is, and the more perfect, as it partakes more of the 
nature and character of this kind of poem: beſides, the 


epigram, being only a ſingle thought, ought to be ex- 


preſled in a little compals, or elle it loſes its force and 
ſtrength. | | 


* * 


he beauty required in an epigram, is an harmony 
and apt agreement of all its parts, a ſweet ſimplicity, 
and polite language. | 
The point is a ſharp, lively, unexpected turn of wit, 
with which an epigram ought to be concluded. 'T here 
are ſome critics, indeed, who will not admit the point 
in an epigram, but require the thought to be equally dit- 
fuſed through the whole poem, which 1s uſually the 
practice of Catullus, as the former is that of Martial. 
It is allowed, there is more delicacy in the manner of 
Catullus, but the point is more agreeable to the gene- 
ral. taſte, and ſeems to be the chief characteriſtic of the 
epigram. | 7 
"This ſort of poem admits of all manner of ſubjects, 
provided that brevity, beauty, and point, are preſerved ; 
but it is generally employed either in praiſe or ſatire. 
Though the beſt epigrams are ſaid to be ſuch as are 
compriſed in two or four verſes, we are not to under- 
ſtand it as if none can be perfect which exceed thoſe 


limits. Neither the antients nor moderns have been ſo 
ſcrupulous with reſpect to the length of their epigrams ; 


but, however, brevity in general is always to be ſtudied 
in theſe compoſitions, | 


EPILEPSY. 71nd 10, in medicine, the ſame with 


What is called the falling- ſickneſs, from the patient's 


falling ſuddenly to the ground. 
Sometimes this diſeaſe comes upon the patient unawares; 
but it more frequently gives notice of its approach, by 


a laſſitude of the whole body, a heavy pain in the head, 


with ſome diſturbance of the ſenſes, unquiet ſleep, un- 
uſual dread, dimneſs of ſight, and a noiſe in the ears: 
in ſome there is a violent palpitation of the heart, a 


puffing or inflation of the breaſt, difficult reſpiration, a 


murmuring noiſe in the belly, fœtid ſtools, a flux of the 


urine, and a refrigeration of the joints: in others, there 


is a ſenſation as it were of cold air, aſcending from the 
extreme parts towards the brain and heart. At length, 
falling ſenſeleſs to the ground, the thumbs are ſhut up 
cloſe in the palms of the hands, and are with difficulty 
taken out; the eyes are diſtorted ar inverted, ſo as no- 


thing but the whites appear: all ſenſation is ſuſpended, 
inſomuch that no ſmell, no noiſe, nor even pinching of 
the body is able to bring them to themſelves: they 
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froth, at the mouth with a hifling kind of noiſe; the 
tongue is Jacerated, or torn by the teeth, and there A 4 
ſhaking or trembling of the joints. However, in diff. 
rent patients the ſymptoms vary; for ſometimes, infteaq 
of convulſive motions, the limbs are all tiff, and the 
patient is as immoveable as a ſtatue: in infants the pe- 
nis is erected ; and in young men, there is an emiſſion 
of the ſemen, and the urine ſometimes ſtreams out to a 
great diſtance. At laſt there is a remiſſion of the ſymu. 
toms, and the patients come to themſelves after a lon- 
ger or ſhorter interval; then they complain of a pain 
and heavineſs of the head, and a laſſitude of all their 
joints. VET 2 | 

| Thoſe fits nſually return on certain days, or age of 
the moon, but eſpecially about the new or full moon: 
in women, chiefly about the time of menſtruation, and 
as to the prognoſtics they generally leave the patient about 


the. time of pubert y. 
As to the cure, in adults, or grown perſens, it is ex- 
tremely difficult; but in children, it is juſt the reverſe. 
Bliſters laid on the back part of the head ate of great 
uſe a little before the fit is expected; which may the 
more. certainly be foreknown, as this diſeaſe is influenced 
by the moon. Ihe moſt proper medicines to correct the 
Juices ſeem to be native cinnabar, and wild valerian root: 
a dram of which may be taken morning and evening for 
three or four months, and afterwards two or three da '$ 
before the new and full moon. Or, two ſcruples of the 
powder of wild valerian root, mixed with one of that of 
native cinnabar, may be taken morning and evening, 
Ambergriſe and muſk are alfo accounted excellent. 
It muſt not however be forgot, that this diſeaſe owes 
its origin to ſo many different cauſes, and is bred in ſo 
many different conſtitutions of the body, that the fame 
remedy which ſucceeds in one caſe, often fails in another; 
and, therefore, different medicines are to be tried, eſpe- 
cially in adults. In caſe of a plethora, bleeding in the 
ancles will be proper. If the humours be in fault, ca- 
thartics, iſſues, cauteries, and bliſters muſt be uſed, If 
in children it proceeds from gripes, or the breeding of 
teeth, nothing 1s better than to cleanſe the belly by milk 
clyſters, with a little venice- ſoap diſſolved in them. Some 
ep:leptic powder with cinnabar, or extract of rhubarb, 
and made into an electuary with ſyrup of roſes and manna, 
may likewiſe be given in proper doſes. | 
During the fit, too free an uſe of volatiles, ſpirituous li- 
quors, and ſtrong ſmells, are hurtful, as cauſing the hu- 
mours to flow teo much to the head. The beſt method 
is to place the patient in an erect poſture, and to rub the 
hands and feet pretty briſkly ;. and the beſt drink is pure 
water, which will mitigate, if not cure, the ſymptoms. 
When the diſeaſeas cauſed by external violence, or ex- 
travaſations of humours in the head, cinnabar reduced into 
an impalpable powder, and given in large doſes with other 
cephalics and diaphoretics, has a kind of ſpecifie virtue. 
According to Dr. Cheyne, a milk-diet will cure the 
moſt inveterate epilepſy. Miſletoe is alſo ſaid to cure it, 
as ſure as the bark does an Intermitting fever: its doſe, 
to grown people, is half a dram or more, in powder, to 
be taken every ſixth hour, drinking after it a draught of 2 
ſtrong infuſion of the fame plant; and if to every ounce 
of the powder, a dram of afa-fcetida be added, the medi- 
cine will be ſtill more effectual. Cinnabar of antimony 
is alſo greatly celebrated for the cure of this diſeaſe, and 
may be taken from four grains to a ſcruple, in conſerve 
of roſemary-flowers. If the diſeaſe is inveterate, forme 
adviſe to give the following pills for a month, viz. Take 
caſtor and gum ammoniac, of each eight grains; wild va- 
lerian- root, half a ſcruple ; ſalt of tartar, feven grains; 
and as much of tincture of caſtor as is ſufficient to! forin 
them into pills, one of which makes a doſe. On every 
ſeventh day, a cathartic ſhould be given; and ſometimes, 
inſtead of the caſtor and gum, filings of ſteel may be ſub- 
ſtituted. 5 | 


A decoction of guaiacum, or ſaſſafras, taken twice a 


day, ſix or eight ounces at a time, and continued for thirty 


or forty days, is allo ſaid to cure the epilepſy ; eſpecially 

if male piony-root, or the like, be added. 1 
The following electuary is alſo recommended as a moſt 

excellent and certain anti- epileptic: Take of Peruviat 


bark, pulverifed, fix drams; of Virginia ET FED 
| 17116 


EN 


wiſe pulveriſed, two drams; and of the ſyrup of 1 | 
flowers, as much as is ſufficient to make a ſoft electuary. 

The doſe, after proper evacuations, in adults, is a dram ; 
which ſhould be taken morning and evening for three or 


days before the new and full moon. 

P ILOBIUM, in botany, the willow. herb, a genus 
of plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of four roundiſh 
patent petals, ſomewhat emarginated: the fruit is a very 

| 9: capſule of a cylindraceous form, ſtriated, made up of 
four valves, and containing four cells: the ſeed 
merous, oblong, and crowned with down. 


EPILOGUE, in oratory, the end or concluſion. of a 


$ are nu- 


principal matters delivered. See PERORATION, 1] 

Ee1LOGUE, in dramatic poetry, a ſpeech addreſſed to | 
the audience after the play is over, by one of the principal 
actors therein, uſually containing ſome refleQtions on cer- | 
rain incidents in the play, eſpecially thoſe in the part of 


o 


the perſon that ſpeaks it. 


The epilogue is but of modern date, much later than 
the prologue : ſeveral have taken the exodium of the 
Greek drama for an epilogue z but it appears that they 
are very different; as the exodium was the laſt of the four 
parts of the tragedy, containing the unravelling the plot, | 
anſwering to the laſt act of modern tragedy, | 
In the modern tragedy the epilogue has uſually ſome- 
what of pleaſantry, intended, in all probability, to com- 
poſe the paſſions raiſed in the courſe of the repreſentation. | 
This is ridiculed by the SpeCtator, and compared to a 
merry jigg upon the organ, after a good ſermon, to wipe 
away any impreſſions that might have been made thereby, 
and ſend the people away juſt as they came. This prac- 
tice, however, has the countenance of antiquity, for the 
Romans had ſomething of the ſame nature, though under 
a different name; but their exodium was a kind of farce. 
or pantomime, brought on the ſtage when the tragedy. 
was over, to compoſe the minds of the audience. 
 EPIMEDIUM, barren wort, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe characters are as follow. £20 
The leaves are like thoſe of ivy, and grow three on the 
top of each branch: the ſtalk is divided into three 
branches at each joint, and the triple diviſion is continued 
in the ſubdiviſions : the.calyx is compoſed of four leaves: 
the flower conſiſts of four-petals, which are tubulated and 
hollowed into blind canals, and furniſhed with four ſta- 
mina: the ovary is ſeated in the bottom of the calyx, 
and is furniſhed with an erect tube or pointal, which be- 
8 unicapſular bivalve pod, containing round flat 
eeds. 5185 5 5 
 EPINICION, in the Greek and Latin poetry, de- 
notes a poem or compoſition on occaſion. of a victory ob- 
tained, It alſo ſignifies a rejoicing, or feſtival, on 
account of a victory. revs hed 


EPIPHANY, a Chriſtian feſtival, otherwiſe called 
the Manifeſtation of Chriſt to the Gentiles, obſerved on 
the ſixth of January, in honour of the appearance of our 
Saviour to the three magi, or wiſe men, who came to 
adore him and bring him preſents. The feaſt of Epi- 
phany was not originally a diſtin& feſtival, but made a 
part of that of the nativity of Chriſt, which being cele- 
brated twelye days, the gelt and laſt of which were high 
E 3 8 e _— - theſe might properly 
de called epiphany, as that wor ifies the a ance 
of ee 
The kings of England and Spain offer gold, frankin- 
cenſe, and myrrh, on epiphany, or twelfth day, in me- 
mory of the offerings of the wiſe men to the infant Jeſus. 
| The feſtival of epiphany is called by the Greeks the 
a1 of lights, becauſe our Saviour is ſaid to have been 
aptized on this day; and baptiſm is by them called illu- 


mination. 


EPIPHONEMA, in rhetorie, a ſententious exclama- 


: 


2 containing a lively remark placed at the end of a 
courſe or narration z ſuch is that of Virgil. 
1 as omne abrumpit, Polydorum obtruncat, & aur © 
! potitur. Quid non mortalia pectora cogis * 
Auri ſacra fames ? OE on ogg Hed eg 


And that of Lucretius, lib. i. _ 


* 


four months; and afterwards only repeated three or four 


diſcourſe, ordinarily containing a recapitulation of the 


| eaſy, as well as more determinate. 
whole bone lighter than it would be, if their place were 


| omentum. See OMEN Tun. 
| _ EPIPLOSARCOMPHALUS, i 
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This figure-cloſes a narration in a very advantageous 

manner, deeply impreſſes the thing related upon the me- 
mory of the reader, and leaves him well pleaſed with the 
ſenſe and ſagacity of his author. | 

_ EPIPHORA, in medicine, a preternatural defluxion 
of the eyes, when they continually diſcharge a ſharp ſe- 
rous humour, which excoriates the cheeks. The cure 
is performed by a derivation of the offending humour 
elſewhere, by bleeding, cupping, bliſters, purges, &c. 
The acrimony is likewiſe to be corrected by bitter chaly- 
beate wine: ſometimes wine drank alone will perſorm 
the cure; after which, aſtringent topics are to be made 
uſe of, See the article RHEUM. 

If an epiphora has been of long ſtanding, it is difficult 
to be cured, and often degenerates into a fiſtula lachry- 
malis. See the article FisTULA LacuRYMALIS, 

'EPIPHYLLOSPHERMOUS PranTs, the ſame with 
capillary ones. See CAPILLARY, | | 

» EPIPHYSIS, in anatomy, a bony ſubſtance; or as it 
were a leſſer bone affixed to a larger or principal bone, 
by the intervention of a cartilage. In young people theſe 
epiphyſes are not continuous to the principal bone, but 
are only connected by the intermediate cartilage, and 
hence they are called appendages to the bones. It is to 
be obſerved of epiphyſes, 1. That they are all cartilagi- 
nous in infants ; and though they afterwards grow hard, 
yet they never arrive at the true denſity of a bone. 2. 
That moſt of them degenerate into apophyſes in adults. 
3. That they do not grow along the plain ſurface of the 
bone, but unequally, or by a mutual ingreſs with the 
body of it. <4 6 

The uſe of the epiphyſes is very different in adults and 
in infants: in adults they ſeem to ſerve the bones which 
contain large quantities of marrow, by way of operculum, 
that this ſoft matter may not run out. 2. They are of 
ſervice to the articulators, rendering the motions more 
3. They make the 


ſupplied by abſolute bony matter. 4. They increaſe the 


power of the muſcles about the tendons, by means of 


their prominences. 5. They add to the ſize of the places 
deſtined for receiving the inſertions of the muſcles. 6. 
They give a firmer coheſion to the ligaments which ſerve 
in the articulations, and allow an entrance to the blood- 
veſſels. The uſes of tne epiphyſes in infants are, 1. That 
by means of their yielding ſoftneſs, they may give way to 
the compreſſion in the uterus, and ſuffer the whole bulk 
to be. more folded together than otherwiſe it could, ſo 
that it may lie in a ſmaller compaſs. '2. That they may 
give way to the elongation and growth of the bones. 
3. That they may prevent the frequent fractures, which 
would otherwiſe unqueſtionably happen to children from 
their falls, and the other accidents they are liable to: 
EP IPLOCELE, in medicine, is a kind of hernia, or 
rupture, in which the omentum ſubſides into the ſcrotum. 


The cure conſiſts principally in a reduction of the tu- 


mour, by returning the omentum again into the abdo- 
men, and in ſecuring the parts from a relapſe by a truſs 
or bandage. See Hernia and ENTEROCELE, | 

-  EPIPLOIS, in anatomy, a term applied to the arte 
ries and veins: diſtributed through the ſubſtance of the 
epiploon or caul : thus, the dextera epiplois is a branch of 
the right ſide of the celiac artery, and the finiſtta epiplois 
and gaſtro-epiplois are terms by which anatomiſts call 
branches from the left ſide of the cæliac artery. See the 
articles CæLIAc and ARTER T.. . 

EPIPLOOMPHALON, emxrmaojoercy, in medicine; 
an hernia umbilicalis, proceeding from the omentum fall - 
ing into the region of the umbilicus or navel. See the 


article EXOMPHALUS. 8 5 
-  EPIPLOOMN, the fame with what is otherwiſe called 


n ſurgery; a kind of 
exomphalus. See the article Exo HAL US. 


| -  EPISCOPACY, the quality of epiſcopal government, 


of that form of church diſcipline, wherein dioceſan biſhops 
are eftabliſhed diſtin from and ſuperiot to prieſts or 
preſbyters. See BISHOP. een | 
EPISCOPAL, ſomething belonging to biſhops: See 
the articles BISHO and EpiscoPAGY: | | 


* relligis potuit ſuadere malorum 25 


— 


- I. EPISCOPALIANS, in church-hiſtory an appel 


lation 
given 


& 


ſodic, which abound in epiſodes not neceſſarily nor pro- | 


writings, as the epiſtles of St. Paul, epiſtles of Cicero, 


EPI 


: eren to thoſe who prefer the epiſcopal government and 


7 * 


diſcipline to all others, 


EPISODE, ö, in poetry, a ſeparate incident, 


ſtory, or action, which a poet invents, and connects 


with his principal action, that his work may abound 


with a greater diverſity of events: though, in a more 
limited ſenſe, all 'the particular incidents whereof the 
action or narration is compounded, are called epiſodes, 
See the articles Eric and TRAGEDY. OE: 
The epiſode, in its original, was only ſomething re- 
hearſed between the parts of the chorus, or antient tra- 
gedy, for the diverſion of the audience. Epiſodes ſerve 
to promote the aCtion, to illuſtrate, embelliſh, and adorn! 
it, and carry it to its proper period. Epiſodes are either 
abſolutely neceſſary, or very requiſite, All epiſodes ate 


incidents, though all incidents are not epiſodes ; becauſe: 


ſome incidents are not adventitious to the action, but 
make up the very form and ſeries of it. Examples will 
clear up this diſtinction: the ſtorm in the firſt Æneid 
of Virgil, driving the fleet on the coaſt of Carthage, is 
an incident, not an epiſode, becauſe the hero himſelf 
and the whole body of his forces are concerned in it; 
and ſo it is a direct and not a collateral part of the main 
action. The adventures of Niſus and Euryalus, in the 
ninth Eneid, are epiſodes, not incidents, 1. e. not di- 
rect parts of the main action. 175 

It is particularly by the art of epiſodes that the great 
variety of matter which adorns a poem is brought into 
the principal action: but though the epiſodes are a kind 
of digreſſion from the ſubject, yet they ought to have a 
natural relation to the principal action, never be far- 


1 


: 


fetched, and muſt be handled with judgment, to avoid 
confuſion and burdening the ſubject with too much ac- 


tion. Without this reſtriction the epiſode is no longer 
probable, and there appears an air of affectation which 
becomes ridiculous. Ariſtotle calls all thoſe fables epi- 


rly connected with each other. 
The moſt natural epiſodes are the propereſt to cir- 
cumſtantiate the principal actions, namely, the cauſes, 
the effects, the beginnings, and the conſequences of it. 
Homer and Virgil have ſhewn their principal art in this 
particular: the action of the Iliad and that of the Æneid 


were in themſelves exceeding ſhort, but are ſo beautifully 


lengthened and diverſified by the intervention of epiſodes, 
that they make up an agreeable ſtory, ſufficient to em- 
ploy the memory without overcharging it. See the arti- 


cle Epic, | | 
Our noble poet Milton has excelled in this art; he 


has no other epiſodes than what naturally ariſe from the 


ſubject, and yet his poem of Paradiſe Loſt is filled with 
a multitude of aſtoniſhing incidents. Thoſe great ac- 
tions, the battle of the angels, and the creation of the 


world, are by way of epiſode to this noble poem. With 
the like art, and in the ſame manner, in that part of it 


which regards the fall of man, he has related the fall of 
thoſe angels who are his profeſſed enemies; beſides the 


many other beauties of ſuch an epiſode, its running pa- 


ralle] with the great action of the poem, hinders it from 


done, that had not ſo great an affinity with the princi- 


| pal ſubject. | 


EPISPASTIC, in medicine, a topical remedy, which 


being applied to the external parts of the body, attracts 
the humours to that part. See VESICATORY. 


EPISTLE, cw15can, .denotes the ſame with a miſſive 
letter; but is now chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of antient 


epiſtles of Pliny, &c. See the article LETTER. 


he 


E P [ 


him to whom the letter is addreſſed, which muſt be laid 
open to a ſtranger, before he ean fully comprehend what 


is __ ny it is, that the epiſtles of the antie 
whether ſacred or prophane, are fo difficult to b 
derſtooe. 4 12 ; 2 N. | 
EPISTROPHE, in rhetoric, a figure, wherein that 
which is ſuppoſed of one thing, is ftrongly affirmed of 
they Iſraelites? ſo am I. of the 'of 
28 D Pfo'amT,” Ke. 15 Tg N 
- EPISTYLE, in the antient architecture, a term uſed 
by the Greeks for what we call architrave, viz. a maC. 
five piece of ſtone or wood, laid immediately over the 
capital of a column. See ARCHITRAVE and Co- 


© % - 


rally contains ſome elogium of the virtues and good qua- 
lities of the deceaſed, and has a turn of ſeriouſneſs and 
gravity adapted to the nature of the ſubject. The ele- 
gance of epitaphs conſiſts in a nervous and expreſſive 
brevity ; and ſometimes are cloſed with an epigramma- 
tic point, In theſe compoſitions, no mere epithet, pro- 
perly ſo called, ſhould be admitted ; for here illuſtration 
would impair the ſtrength, and render the ſentimenc 
too diffuſe and languid. Words that are ſynonimous 
are alſo to be rejected. „ 


riouſneſs and gravity, yet we find many that are jocoſe 
and ludicrous; ſome likewiſe have true metre and 
chyme, while others are between proſe and verſe, with- 
out any certain meaſure, though the words are truly poe- 
tical, and the beauty of this laſt ſort is generally height- 
ened by an apt and judicious antitheſis. - | CLIC UL 

EPITASIS, in antient poetry, the ſecond part or di- 
viſion of a dramatic' poem, wherein the plot, entered 
upon in the firſt part, or protaſis, was carried on, 


DRAMA, & c. 5 | 


moderns, ariſe; all things are in confuſion, and involved 
in doubts and difficulties. Voſſius ſays, the epitalis is 
contained in the ſecond, ſometimes in the third and 
fourth, but very rarely any part of it in the fifth act: 
but Dr. Trapp ſays, that there is no act to which the 
epitaſis is not ſuitable ; nay, that ſome of it ought al- 
ways to be in the fifth act. ee 
It is the epitaſis that ſupports the weight and burden 
of the poem; upon it the criſis of the action chiefly 
dern drama, inſtead of which plays are divided into 
att. See the article Aeortt.,,tt. RF 

EpirAs!s, in medicine, the increaſe of a diſeaſe, or 
beginning of a paroxyſm, particularly in a fever. See 
FEVER. : | ed 8 
EPITHALAMIUM, in poetry, a nuptial ſong, or 
compoſition, in praiſe of the bride and bridegroom, pray- 
ing for their proſperity, for a happy offspring, &c. 


to the regions of the heart, liver, &c. to ſtrengthen and 


thereof. See the article FOMENTATION, © 
There are principally three kinds of theſe external 


ably thick ; but when they are intended to penetrate 
deep, they are much better if very thin and fluid. As 
to the part to which the epithem is immediately applied, 


EPISTOLARY, ſomething belonging to an epiſtle.] it is not what it is always intended to act upon, as this 
The art of epiſtolary writing is acknowledged to be] frequently lies deep within: the epithems, therefore, 


very entertaining and inſtructive. The Romans ranked 


it in the number of liberal and polite accompliſhments. | netrating ingredients, for which reaſon aſtringents and 


And, indeed, it enters ſo much into all the occaſions of 
life, that no gentleman can avoid ſhewing himſelf in this 
kind of compoſition ; the chief excellence of 'which con- 


fiſts in expreſſing ordinary occurrences,' in an elegant 


and uncommon manner. However, it is proper to ob- 


ſerve, that ſuch is the nature of epiſtolary writings, in 


general, as unavoidably renders them obſcure, ſince the 


writer paſles by many things, as being well known to 


inſpiſſating remedies can be of no uſe; but in this form 
hot wine alone is ſometimes uſed as an epithem, and 


wardly, ſuch as highly rectified ſpirits, preparations of 
lead, henbane, mandrake, and other poiſonous plants, 


gard to theſe, that the pores are capable of abſorbing 
them, and ought therefore to know the effects they * 
1 1 1 - 


nts, 


EPITAPH, a monumental inſcription, which gene · | 


Though the true charaQeriſtic of the epitaph is ſe- 


heightened and worked up till it arrived at its ſtate or 
height, called cataftaſis, See PRoTASIs, CATASTASIS, 


In the epitaſis, - accidents, as they are called by the 


turns. This diviſion of tragedy is laid afide in the mo- 


6 EPITHEM, in pharmacy, a kind of fomentation, or 
breaking unity ſo much as another epiſode would have | remedy of a ſpirituous aromatic kind, applied externally 


comfort the ſame, or to correct ſome intemperature 


applications, the liquid, the ſolid, and the ſoft or poul- 
tice-kind. The liquid epithems are ſometimes conſider- 


intended for this purpoſe, ſhould conſiſt of the moſt pe- 


often ſuch medicines as are not to be ſafely taken in- 


and the like: but we are carefully to remember in re- 


| the body; for which purpoſe the powders muſt be coarſe. 


| reckon four kinds; the firſt conſiſting of an iambus and 


753 years before our Saviour's birth, and in the 3961 of 


— 


_ of Rome, the conſuls regiſter, or the emperor's reign, | 
till about 500 years after Chriſt, when the epocha of the 
nacvity of our bleſſed Lord was introduced by Diony- 
ſius Exiguus. He began his account from the concep- 


counted. See the article ARA. _ 


dome, where the epocha of the incarnation ſtill. obtains 
Ir the date of their bulls and briefs. But here we are 


EP O 


of produeing, when thus abſorbed in the body. 
2 3 of the liquid epithems, they are vari- 
ous, as: linen or woollen cloths, filk, ſtripes, toaſted 
bread, c. They are in ſome caſes to be applied hot, 


in others, cold; when the intention is to reſolve, pene- - 


ad attract, then the hot are to be preferred; but 

— injurious to parts conſtricted by intenſe cold. 
The dry epithems are medicated. powders, uſually 
ſewed up in a cloth, and applied to different parts. of 


Sometimes the liquid epithems are added to the dry, to 
reduce the whole to a conſiſtence, ſuch as may be ſpread 
upon cloth, and applied. TRY: 
EPITHET, in poetry and rhetoric, an adjective ex- 
preſſing ſome quality of a ſubſtantive to which it is join- 
ed; ot ſuch an adjective as is.annexed to ſubſtantives by 
way of ornament and illuſtration, not to make up an 
eſſential part of the deſcription. Nothing, - ſays Ariſto- 
tle, tires the reader more than too great a redundancy 
of epithets, or epithets placed improperly ; and yet no- 
thing is fo eſſential in poetry as a proper uſe of them. 
The writings of the beſt poets are full of them, eſpe- 
cial} Virgil. N 5 | 
EPITOME, in literary hiſtory, an abridgement or 
ſummary. of. any book, particularly of a hiftory, See 
ABRIDGEMENT.  _ THEY | 
EPITRITUS, in proſody, a foot conſiſting of three 
long ſyllables and one ſhort. Of theſe, grammarians 


ſpondee, as salutantes + the ſecond of a trocheus and 
ſpondee, as c"catat:; the third, of a ſpondee and an 
iambus, as cõmmũnicãns e and the fourth, of a ſpondee 
and trocheus, as zncantare. See the articles SPONDEUsS, 
Txocnius;: . +0, 

EP. ROPE, in rhetoric, a Greek term for the ſame 
figure - which the Latins call conceſſio. See the article 
CorncesSION., - oe: | 

EPIZEURXIS, in rhetoric, a figure which repeats the 
ſame word, without any other intervening : ſuch is that 
of Virgil; nunc, nunc, inſurgite remis. 5 | 

EPOCHA, in chronology, a term or fixed point of 
time, whence the ſucceeding years are numbered or ac- 


The moſt remarkable epochas are thoſe that follow. 

FPoCHa of 'the creation, of the world. See the article 
S TR ß 

Erochæ of the deluge. According to the Hebrew text, 
there are 1656 years from the creation to the deluge; 
1307, according to the Samaritan ; 2242, according to 
Euſebius and the Septuagint; 2256, according to Joſe- 
phus and the Septuagint; 2262, according to Julius 
Africanus, Petavius, and the Septuagint; and 2255, 
according to Jackſon. In following the Hebrew text, 
this epocha begins in the year 2366 of the Julian period. 

Eeocna of the Olympiads, uſed principally by the Greeks, 
had irs origin from the Olympic games, which were ce- 
lebrated at the beginning of every fifth year. This epo- 
cha begins 776: years before the incarnation, or in the 
3938 of the Julian period. 


Varronian EPOCHA f the buildi 


2 of Rome, is fixed 


the Julian period. oy TR Er 
EPOCHA of Nabonaſſar king of Babylon, made uſe of by 
Ptolemy, Cenſorinus, and ſeveral other authors, began 
747 years before the incarnation, and in the 3967 of the 
ulian period, BE 5 | 
Julian ErochA. The firſt year of Julius Cæſar's cor- 
recting the calendar ſtands 45 years before our Saviour's 
birth, and coincides with the 4669 of the Julian period, 
Erocha of Chriſt. The chriſtian world general} 
reckoned from the epocha of the creation, the building 


on or igcarnation, properly called Lady-day, Moſt 
au tles in Europe, however, at preſent reckon from 
© firſt of Janu ry next ſollowing, except the court of 


. 
1 

= 

« 
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| year of our Saviour's birth. Capellus and Kepler fix it 
at about the 748th year from the building of Rome. 


Deckar and Petavius place the incarnation in the 749th of 
Rome. Scaliger and Voſſius make it fall on the 75 1ſt of 
Rome. Dionyſius Exiguus, Bede, &c. fix the birth of 


our Saviour to the year 751 of Rome; the diverſity of 
| theſe opinions proceeding ,from the difficulty of fixing 


Herod the Great's death, who, as is evident from the 
Evangeliſts, was living at our Saviour's birth, the taxa- 
tion of Cyrenius, and the time of our Saviour's begin- 


ning his miniſtry. But let this be as it will, it is gene- 
rally agreed, that as to computation and uſe, the com- 
mon epocha is to be followed, which. places the birth of 


Chriſt in the 4713 of the Julian period, although the. 


true birth rather correſponds with the 4711th of the ſame , 


period. 


Dioclgſian Epoch A, or ErochA of martyrs, called alſo 
the æra of the Copthi or Egyptians, becauſe the emperor 


Diocleſian made a great many martyrs in Egypt, begins 
in the yeat 283 of our Lord, and the 4097 of the Julian 


period. 


 Epocna of tbe hegira, or flight of Mahomet, ue 
among the Turks, is the year of the Julian period 5335, 


anſwering to the 5555 of Chriſt 622. 


| Yezdgerd, or Perſian Epoch, is the year of the Ju- 
lian period 5345, anſwering to the year 622. | 


Jo reduce the years of one epocha to thoſe of ano- 
ther, obſerve the following rule: add the given year of 
an epocha to the year of the Julian period correſpond- 
ing with its riſe, and that will give the year of the period. 

EPODE, in lyric poetry, the third or laſt part of the 
ode, the-ancient ode being divided into ſtrophe, anti- 
ſtrophe, and epode. See OpE, &c. W 

he epode was ſung by the prieſts, ſtanding ſtill be- 
fore the altar, after all the turns and returns of the 
ſtrophe and antiſtrophe, and was not confined to any 
preciſe number or kind of verſes. CEN 

The epode is now a general name for all kinds of lit- 
tle verſes that follow one or more great ones, of what 
kind ſoever they be; and in this ſenſe a pentameter is 
an epode after an hexameter. And as every little verſe, 


| which being put after another, cloſes the period, is called 


epode; hence the ſixth book of Horace's odes is enti- 
tled, Liber Epodon, Book of Epodes, becauſe the verſes 


are all alternately long and ſhort, and the ſhort ones ge- 
nerally, though not always, cloſe the ſenſe of the long 


R | 5 
EPOMIS, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called 
deltoides. , See DELTOIDES, : prog 
EPOPOEIA, in poetry, the ſtory, fable, or ſubject 
treated of in an epic poem. See FABLE, 5 
The word is commonly uſed for the epic poem itſelf, 
See Epic Po. = WY 


* ” * « 4% 


EPULONES, in Roman antiquity, miniſters who 


aſſiſted at the ſacrifices, and had the care of the ſacred 
banquet committed to them. vs 


. a . "= 


EQUABLE, an appellation given to ſuch motions as 


| always continue the ſame in degree of velocity, without 
| being either accelerated or retarded. | 


* 
* . 


EQUAL, a term of relation between two or more 
things of the ſame magnitude, quantity, or quality, 
EQUALITY, that agreement between two or more 
things, whereby they are denominared equal... _ 
The equality of two quantities, in algebra, is de- 
noted by two parallel lines placed between them: thus, 
+2=6, that is, 4 added to 2, is equal to 6. 
EQUANIMITY, in ethics, denotes that even and 
calm frame of mind and temper, under good or bad for- 
tune, whereby a man appears to be neither puffed up, 
or overjoyed with proſperity ; nor diſpirited, ſoured, or 
rendered uneaſy by adverſity. | 
EQUANT), X 


QUANT, or Circle of EAI IT v, in 


aſtronomy, is a circle uſed in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem to 


account for the eccentricity of the planets, &c. 


'- EQUATION, or ZAgvarT10N, in algebra, an ex- 


preſſion of the ſame quantity, in two different, that is, 

diſſimilar, but equal terms or denominations...  _ 
As, when we ſay 2X 3=4+2, that is, twice three is 

equal to four and two. 


Stifelius defines equation to be the ratio of equality he 


to abjcrye, that there are different opinions touching the | tween two quantities differently denominated ; as when 


N . 


EQ U 


we ſay, 3 ſhill. = 36 pence. Or, 50 chill. 2 J. 105. 80 
ſhill. = 600 pence = 2400 fart Or, ö de. Or, 
1 ==, &c. 2 = 3 

Hence, the reduction of two heterogeneous, or diſſi- 
milar quantities to the ſame value, i. e. to an equality, is 


called the bringing them to an equation. 
The character or ſign of an equation is . 


* 
1 
* 
* my 
kia op * 
„ 4 4 
* ' P 
OO ET / 
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Take another example: A merchant increaſes biz 


eſtate annually by one third part, abating 1001. which 


he ſpends yearly in his family; and after three s h 
finds his eſtate doubled. Query, What is he — ? 44 


To reſolve this, it muſt be obſerved, that there are (or 


lie hid) ſeveral propoſitions, which are all thus found out 
and laid open. | 43444113 WH 


The reſolution of problems by means of equations, is | A d * e acdlly. 
the buſineſs of algebra. 75 ; ho | Out of which the firſt year 
Terms of an EQUATION are the ſeveral quantities, or he ſpends 1001. J- 100 
parts, of which an equation is compoſed, connected toge- And au gments che reſt by . 
ther by the ſigns + and —. Thus, in the equation b+c| one third. * — 100+ 0 
=4; the terms are 5, e, and d, and the tenor or import of | And the ſecond year he|4x—400 181 a 4 
the equation is, that ſome quantity, repreſented by d, is ſpends 100 l. | 100, or 2 
equal to two others repreſented by 5 and c. | And augments the reſt by |4x=700 4-5 e 16 28 | 
Root of an EQUATION is the value of the unknown | one third. rat Ty ny or —— 
quantity in the equation. Thus if a T=, the root x And ſo the third year bene © IL 
will be Varl, See Rooms of Equations, ſpends 1001. fernen 7 
Simple EQUATION is that wherein the unknown quan- | And by the reſt gains like- 


16-3500 8 %% tax 
37 4 Xx 1er 14809 


tity is only of one dimenſion, or in the firſt power, as | wiſe one third. mags - 


-x=a+b. | 


That the ſum be 20. 


be determined; 


Quadratic EQUATION is that wherein the unknown 
quantity is of two dimenſions, or in the ſecond power, as 
x*=a*+b*, See QUADRATIC Equation. wh 

Cubic EQUATION is that wherein the unknown quantity 


is of three dimenſions, as & . =, &c, See CUBIC 


Equation. 5 

If the unknown quantity be of four dimenſions, as 
„ga- , the equation is called biquadratic; if of 5, a 
ſurſolid, &c. | 4 5 | | wy 

In order to bring problems to an equation, the alge- 

braiſt muſt ſubſtitute ſome letter of the alphabet for the 
unknown quantity; and if there be more unknown 
quantities than one, the reſt muſt receive their names 
from ſo many conditions of the problem ; and if the pro- 
blem be juſtly ſtated and examined, there will ſtill re- 
main a condition at laſt, which, being tranſlated into the 
algebraic language, will afford him an equation, the re- 
ſolution whereof will give the unknown quantity for 
which the tranſlation was made ; and when this unknown 
quantity is once diſcovered, the reſt will be eaſily found. 
To illuſtrate this by an inſtance: ſuppoſe it required to 
find three numbers, in continual proportion, whoſe ſum 
is 20, and the ſum of their ſquares 140. Putting æ, y, 2, 
for the names of the three numbers ſought, the queſtion 
will be tranſlated out of the verbal to the ſymbolical ex- 
preſſion, thus: 


The queſtion in words, 
Required three numbers, on 
theſe conditions. | 
That they be continually 
proportional. f 


1 


In ſymbols. 
K. y. Z. 
*: ::: x, or FZ=yy. 
x+yÞ+ S208, 


1 ſum of their ſquares | , + +2*=140. 
Thus is the queſtion brought to theſe equations, VIZ, 


x2=yy,x+2+y=20, and x*+y*+2*=140; by the help 


| whereof x,y, and z, may be found. 


The ſolutions of queſtions are, for the moſt part, ſo 
much the more expedite and artificial, by how much the 
unknown quantities you have at firſt are the fewer. 
Thus, in the queſtion propoſed, putting x for the firſt 


number, and y for the ſecond, 2 will be the third conti- 
nual proportional; which being put ſor the third num- 
ber, bring the queſtion into equations, as follows: 


The queſtion in words. Symbolically. 
There are ſought three num- | 
bers in continual propor- | x, y, 2 
tion. T0 
Whoſe ſum is 20. 


And the ſum of their ſquares 
140. 


1474 2 20 


10. 


You have thetefore the equations x-þy+ _ =20, and 


yt 


* + 724 = 21403 by reduction whereof x and y are to 


+ 


And he becomes at 1 1 x— 14800 


| was 14801, 


twice as rich as at firſt. „ ; 
Therefore the queſtion is brought to this equation, 


64. x— 14800 


27 = 2 K*, by reduction whereof you will find 


the value of x, viz, Multiply it into 27, and you have: 
64x—14800=54 x; ſubtract 54 x, and there remains 10 x 
— 14800 So, or 10x=14800 ; and dividing by 10, you 
have x = 1480. So that the value of his eſtate at firſt 
It appears then, that to the ſolution of queſtions about 
numbers, or the relations of abſtract quantities, there 
is ſcarce any thing more required, but to tranſlate them 
out of the common into the algebraic language; i. e. 


into characters proper to expreſs our ideas of the rela- 


tion of quantities. Indeed, it may ſometimes happen, 


| that the language wherein the queſtion is ſtated, may 


ſeem unfit to be rendered into the algebraical ; though 
by making a few alterations therein, and attending to the 
ſenſe, rather than the ſound of the words, the tranſlation. 
becomes eaſy enough. The difficulty here reſults merely. 
from the difference of idioms, which is as obſeryable be- 
tween moſt languages as between the common and ſym- 
bolical, However, to render the ſolution of ſuch. pro- 
blems a little more eaſy and familiar, we ſhall add an ex- 
ample or two thereof, 5 3 
ence of their ſquares 5; to find the numbers themſelves: 
Suppoſe the leſſer x; the other will be a -&; and their 
ſquares x* and a*—2ax+x* ; whoſe difference a 2 
is called 5; conſequently a*—2ax=b: whence, by re- 
duction, aa—=b=2ax; or =? (22 a— =) . 
2 4 24, 


E. gr. Suppoſe the ſum of the numbers, or a, to be 8, 
and the difference of their ſquares, or ö, 16; then will + 


a, (ür =3=x; and a -x 5: therefore the : 


numbers are 3 and 5. 1 e 
25. To find three quantities, x,y, and z, the ſum of 
each pair whereof is given: Suppoſe the ſum of the pair 
x and y be a; that of æ and 2, %; and that of y and 2, c. 
To determine the three numbers required, x, y, and z; 
we have three equations, x + y=a, x + z=b, and y+2=c* 
now, to exterminate two of the unknown quantities, 
e. gr. y and x, take away x, both from the firſt and ſecon 
equations, and we ſhall have y=a—x, and z=b—x: 
which values being ſubſtituted for y and z in the third 
equation, there will ariſe a—x+b—x=c ; and by reduc- 


a+b—c 


tion x = 
y=a—x, and z=b—x, will give y and 2. 


| Thus, e. gr. If the ſum of the pair x andy be 93 of 
* and z, 10; and of) and x, 13; then, in the value x), 
and x, write 9 for a, 10 for b, and 13 for e; and you 


will have a +5—c=6; and conſeqyently x (= ) 
= (S9=s) =6, 2 (=b=s) =7. | 
3%. The power or ſtrength of one agent being given; 


to determine how many ſuch agents will produce a wm 


effe 


1%. Given the ſum of two numbers a, and the differ- | 


Having found x, the former equations, 


3 
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4, in a given time 5. Suppoſe the power of the 
N 2s thai jt may produce the effect e in the 
time 4; then, as the time d is to the time 5, ſo is the ef- 
fe c, which the agent can produce in the time a, to the 
effect it can produce in the time 5, which accordingly 


15 1 be, 
will be =. Then, as the effect of one agent 7 is to the 


J. | 
joint effect of them all, a, ſo is that one agent to all the 
agents : conſequently the number of agents will be 74. 
Thus, e. gr. If a clerk, or writer, in eight days time, 
tranſcribe 13 ſheets ; how many ſuch clerks are * pat” 
to tranſcribe 4.05 ſheets in 9 days? Anſwer 24. For if 
8 be ſubſtituted for 4, 15 for 2. for a, and q for 6, 
ad 4 | * | 22 
the number 75 will become 1 _ Ip is, 45, or 24. 
4. The power of ſeveral agents being given, to deter; 
mine the time x, Wherein they will jointly perform a 
iven effect. Suppoſe the power of the 55 5 A, B, C, 
en i Yhiyt in the times e, /, g, they would produce the 
effects a, b, c, reſpectively; and theſe, in the time x, 
would produce effeRs 2, 2, 2 


io 22 4 


: #4 MF Ii 
4 1. _— E 


POPPED” 


— 


t d, and by reduction x is equal to 
Bauppoſe, e. gr. that three workmen could finiſh a cer- 
tain work in ſuch and ſuch times, viz, A once in three 
weeks, B thrice in eight weeks, and C five times in 
twelve weeks; and it is required in what time they will 
finiſvit together: here the powers of the 08 A, B, C, 
are ſuch as in the times 3, 8, and 12, reſpectively produce 
effects 1, 3, 5 and it is inquired in what time they will 
produce the effect, x. For a,b, c, d, e, %, g, write 1, 3, 5, 


47 K . gat p | | | I 
1, 3, $12 3, and there will come out x =— 


r 3 s 3 or 2 
VVV e e e $ gfe; 
of a week, that is, 6 days, 5 4 bours, the time they will 


finiſh it in togetger. eee DEN 14 e 
50, Given the ſpecific gravities of a mixture, and of 
the ſeveral ingredients thereof; to find. the proportion of 
the ingredients therein. Suppoſe e the ſpecific gravity 
of the mixture A-þB, a that of A, and 6 that of B: fince 
the abſolute gravity, or weight, is compounded of the 
bulk of the body, and its ſpecific gravity, a A will be the 
weight of A; B that of B; and e Ae B, the weight 
of the aggregate A B; conſequently aA +bB=eA+eB; 
| * nen a A- Ag B- B, or -B. Hence A 
2 B32 4: Art, | Exe 
bus, e. gr. Suppoſe the ſpecific gravity of gold to be 
as 19, that of filver as 104, and that of king Hiero's 
crown as 17; then will 10, 3(::e—b:a—e;tA:B) :: 
the bulk of gold in the crown, to the bulk of ſilver : or 
190: 31 (::19X10. 104 & 3:: eb. bXa—es) # 
the weight of the gold in the crown to the weight of the 


nlver, and 221 2 ZI: : the weight of the crown to the 
weight of ſilver. N 5 | CO mg | 


Io bring geometrical problems to equations. Geome- 
trical queſtions, or thoſe relating to continued quantities, 
are ſometimes alſo brought to equations after the ſame 
manner as arithmetical ones: ſo that the firſt rule to be 
here preſeribed, is, to obſerve every thing directed for the 
ſolution of numerical problems. | 
Suppoſe, * 2 it were required to cut a right line, as 
AB (plate L IV. fig. 1.) in extreme and mean propor- 
tion in C; that is, ſo as that BE, the ſquare of the great- 


er part, thal} be equal to the rectangle B D, contained 
under the whole line and the lefs Faik "Mw | 


=e—x; and xx4=aa—ax. An equation, which by 
reduction, gives VMI x4. But it is very rare that 
geometrical problems are thus brought to equation, as 
beine generally found to depend on various complex po- 
itions, and relations of lines; ſo that here ſome farther 
artifice, and certain ſpecia: rules, will be required to bring | 
them to algebraic terms. Indeed, it is very difficult to 
preſcribe any thing preciſe in 
own genius ſhould be the rule of their procedure. 
* Fg however, ſhall be ſaid in the general, 
N ake of thoſe who are not verſed in ſuch opera- 
ons, and principally from Sir I. Newton. 


ſuch caſes; every perſon's | 


: 
* 
8 


be either propoſed, of inveſtigatin 


| whereof let A Bra, BC=6b, and CA=c; and 


E A 


Obſerve then, that problems concerning lines related 
to each other in any definite manner, may be variouſly 
| ſtated, by ſuppoſing ſuch or ſuch, quæſita, or things 
| fought, to be required from ſuch or ſuch data: yet ſtill, 
| with whatever data and quæſita the queſtion is propoſed, 

its ſolution will ariſe after the very BK manner, with- 
out the leaſt alteration of any circumſtance, except in 
the-imaginary ſpecies of lines, or in the names whereby 
the data are diſtinguiſhed from the quæſita. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the queſtion were about an iſoſceles 
triangle, BCD (/g. 2.) inſcribed in a circle, whoſe 
fides, B C, BD, and baſe CD, were to be compared with 
the diameter of the circle AB. Here the queſtion may 

of the diameter from 
the given ſides and baſe; or invellignting the baſe from 
the ſides and diameter given: or, laſtly, of finding the 
ſides from the baſe and diameter given; and propoſe 
it under which form you will, it will be brought to an 
equation by the ſame algebraic ſeries. Fob 

Thus, if the diameter be ſought, put AB=x, CD=a, 
and BC or BDR then drawing AC, as the triangles 
ABC and CBE are ſimilar; AB: BC:: BC: BE, or 


*: 010: BE; wherefore BE = = and CE=4 CD or 
2 4. And, by reaſon the angle CE B is a right angle, 
5 = 4 8 


. 


* 
: 


: 


| 


CERA BEg=BCg; that is, 4 a0 + = =6b6b; which 
equation. being reduced, gives the diameter required, x. 
Again, if the baſe be ſought, put AB ge, CD= x, and 


BC or BD = then drawing AC, as the triangles 
ABC and CBE are ſimilar, AB: BC: : BC: BE, or 


6:5: BE; wherefore BE=S; and CE = Z CD, 

or 2 @: and by reaſon the angle CEB is a right angle, 

CEA BE'=BC*; that is, 2 44 + = =bb; which e- 
| 7 


quation being reduced, gives the diameter required, x. 
Again, if the baſe. be ſought, put A Bg, CD rx, and 
BC or BD==b: then drawing A C, as the triangles ABC 
and CBE are ſimilar, AB: BC: : BC: BE, orc: h:: b: 


BE; wherefore BE = = and CE = L CD, or + x, 
And ſince the angle CEB is right, TE +BE =BCT ; 
RE a 4 

that is, 4 xx + 7 bb; an equation which, reduced, 
gives the baſe ſought, x, _ 125 35 
Laſtly, if the fide B C, or BD, were ſought, put AB 


Sc, CD ga, and BC or BD=x: then drawing AC, 


the triangles ABC and CBE being ſimilar, we have 
AB:BC::BC:BE, orc: x::x:;:BE; wherefore, 


BE = = and CE=+ CD, or Z a; and the angle CEB 
being right, CE +BE C; that is, 4 Nh =xXx; 
r 


an equation which, by reduction, gives æ required. 
Thus is the calculus for arriving at the equation, as 
well as the equation itſelf, the ſame in all caſes; except 
that the ſame lines are deſigned by different letters, ac- 
cording as they are data, or quæſita. Indeed, as the 
data or quæſita differ, there ariſes a difference in the re- 
duction of the equation found, but there is no difference 
in the equation itſelf. So that we need make no differ- 
ence between given and ſought quantities; but are at 
liberty to ſtate the queſtion with ſuch data and quæſita, 


as we think moſt favourable to the ſolution of the queſ- | 


tion. 


Here, ſuppoſing AB ga, and CB=x; then will AC To find the area of a triangle whoſe three ſides are 


given in numbers. 


* 


Firſt, the ſum and difference of any two numbers 
multiplied together will give the difference of their 
ſquares, and vice verſa; thus a+y xa—y = a*—y*; and 
thus again Cd N=. ee | 
Secondly, let the triangle propoſed be A B C, (f8-3-) 
et a-+ 
h + (or the ſum of all the ſides) = 25; then, if 2 4 


be ſubtracted from both ſides, you will have —a + b + © 
c 2 25 — 23; and for a like reaſon a—b +c=25— 
2b, and a+b - =25—2c. | 


54 


| Thirdly, draw the POR AD, andt 


he two 
ri ght- 


U 


right-angled triangles 
following equations, 

s 7 2 — ATC". © : C „ ＋ pre . 
Fourthly, make AD= x, BD =, and conſequently 
CD S =, 
cording to this notation will ſtand thus: 
„ 1 XM * ad, ef bt Wh 
and x* 1724 by + * = 7 Subtract the latter equa- 
tion from the former, and you will have „ 
* * +2by—b'=4a*—c; whence 2by=a +b *. 


AD* + DB* ABC, and AI" 


Fifthly, fince, by the laſt ſtep 25 SAH =, we 
have — 2by= - = . , and 24 — 265, or 20 * 


a—y A +2ab—b*+&; make a- bd, and you will 
have a2 - 2 2b T gd, and —a*+ 2ab—b*= 4“, and 
Laa+2ab—b+*=&—d*; therefore, 2bXa—y=c"— 
a* =7—dxc+d=c=a+bxc+a—b=25—2aX25—26 
—=4X5—aX5—b; therefore from firſt to laſt, 2 b K 
=4X5—aXs—b, and 2% X a—y or * a—y=5—a* 
iy! TE SOR” a SW, 
puny 7 17 4 | | 4 en eu 
Sixthly, ſince, again, by the fourth ſtep, 2 by = &*+ 
* -A, we have 24 4 29, or 2bXa+y=4a— 2.4b+6: 
4; make 4 ＋ d, and you will have 3. +2ab ＋ 67 


a@+b—c Xa TTT CN AN ext; therefore, 
from firſt to laſt we have 25 * H N - , and 
b . 18 : 


a 


— 


XGT -c Xs. 


1 


Seventhly, multiply the equations found in the two 


2 | 3 ; 


2 


a+y =5—eXs, and you will have (by the firſt) 7 * 


——— — 


ay == = -N e= ex. 1 
_ Eighthly, but by the fourth ſtep a" = K +-5*, and a - 


=; therefore ——=5—aXs$—b X$—CXF8. 
Ninthly, extract the ſquare root of both ſides, and you 


will have —. or AD x 2 BC, or the area ſought, equal 


to the ſquare root of the product - = Ne = Xs. 
In words thus. | | 5 

From half the ſum of the ſides ſubtract the three ſides 
ſeverally, and mark down the remainders; then, if theſe 
three remainders and that half ſum be multiplied toge- 


ther by a continual multiplication, the ſquare root of the 
product will be the area ſought. | 


* 
. 


Note, if the perpendicular falls without the triangle, 
the inveſtigation of this theorem will ſtill be the ſame, 
only now the ſign of y will be changed. For the na- 
ture, &c. of quadratic, cubic, &c. equations; ſee QUAa- 
- DRATIC,, CUsic, &c. | 3 
Conſtruction of EQUATIONS. See 
 flruttion of Equations. 


GEOMETRICAL Con- 


EQuATION of Time, in aſtronomy, the reducing of the 


apparent, unequal time, or motion of the heavenly bo- 
dies to equable or mean time, or motion. BIT. 


Since the diurnal motion of the earth about its axis 


is equable, every revolution will be performed in the 


ſame time, and therefore all the fidereal days, and the 


hours of thoſe days, will be equal. And on the other | firſt ſemicircle of anomaly, and is preceded by the mean 


hand, the ſolar days are all unequal, and that on two ac- 
counts; to wit, becauſe of the ecliptic figure of the 
earth's orbit, and becauſe of the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic to the equator. | 
This will appear as follows: Let S (plate LXIV. fi. 
2.) be the ſun, AB a part of the ecliptic, A the cen- 
ter of the earth, and MD a meridian, whoſe plane 
paſles through the ſun. Now, in the time of one revo- 
lution about its axis, let the earth be carried about the 
{un from A to B, and then the meridian will be in the 


poſition md, parallel to the former MD. But it is 


plain, the meridian md is not yet directed to the ſun, 
nor will, till by its angular motion it has attained the 
ſituation e /, deſcribing the angle e BBS A; whence 
it appears, that all the ſolar days are longer than the 
time of one revolution or ſidereal day. 


( 


ADBand ADC furniſh the two 


and the two equations in the laſt ſtep ac- 
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If the earth revolved in the plane of the equator; and 
in a circle about the ſun, then would the angle A8 5, 


| and conſequently the angle e Bm, be always of the fame 


quantity; and therefore the time of deſeribing the ſaid 
angle e Bm would always be equal ;. and fo all the ſolar 
days would be equal among themſelves. But neither of 


| theſe two caſes have place in nature. For by the earth's 


theory, founded on the niceſt obſervations, the orbit ig 

an ellipſis; and, therefore, her annual motion cannot 
be equable, or the angle AS B, deſcribed in the ſame 
ſpace of time, will not be equal; for in the aphelion 
the velocity of the earth will be leſs than in the perihe- 
lion; therefore, alſo, the arch A B will be leſs; and, 


cConſequently, the ſimilar arch em, and, therefore, alſo 


the time of deſcribing it: whence it appears, that the 


part of time to be added to the ſidere 


| "I : Ted cal, day, to complete 
the ſolar day, is always variable. MN OT 


The other, and the moſt conſiderable part of the'equa- 
tion of time, is that which ariſes from the plane of the 
earth's orbit or ecliptic being inclined to that of the 
equator or plane of the diurnal motion: to explain 
which, let . & (plate LXIV. g 3.) be a ſemicircle 


of the ecliptic, and Y H of the equinoctial, S the 


center of the ſun, and A that of the earth in the third 


ill have 2 4 24 Tv: | quarter of the eeliptic, bf the meridian paſſing through 
= 4*, and 4. . 220 f. H d di- &=d —cxd +c= | the true fun 5 and its apparent place as 
— quarter of the ecliptic 28. 


» 
* 


Jin the firſt 


Suppoſe now the motion of the earth in every reſpe& 
n and firſt, that it ſet out from &, and proceed - 
ed in the equator in a given time to D, the ſun would 
apparently deſcribe in the ſame time the arch of the equa- 
tor v I, Again, ſuppoſe it ſet out from the ſame point, 
A, and ſpent the ſame time with the ſame equable ve- 
locity in the ecliptic, it would arrive at the point A; ſo 
that the arch = A = & D, and ꝙ IS Y C; then it 
is evident, as the earth revolves about its axis from weſt 
to eaſt, the meridian of any place will firſt arrive at the 
ſun I in the ecliptic, and afterwards at the ſun C in the 
equinoctial; that is, the time of noon by the ſun in the 
ecliptic will be ſooner than that of noon by noon, which 
would happen by the ſun in the equinoQial ; and that by 


and 


the quantity of the arch Y I turned into time. 
Now the arch þD = BC is the difference of the ſun's 


longitude ꝙ I, or « C, and his right aſcenſion B; 


draw ge parallel to DC, and the angle A/ will be 

equal to the angle DS, and the arch /, ſimilar to the 
arch Dh; therefore, the time in which the meridian'h f 
revolves into the ſituation eg, is that which is to be 


added to the ecliptic noon, to equate it with the time of 


the equinoctial noon, in the firſt and third quarters of 
the ecliptic. In the ſecond and fourth quarters, the 
ſaid equation is to be ſubtracted, as would eaſily appear 
by making the ſame conſtruction there. e 


Now, becauſe in different parts of the quadrant this 
arch Dhor BC is of a different length, the equation of 
time will be a variable quantity; and, therefore, ſince 


the motion and time meaſured by the ſun in the equi- 


noctial is always equal, there being nothing to make it 
otherwiſe, it follows, that the times, that is, the days, 
meaſured by the ſun in the ecliptic muſt be always un- 
equal; or, in other words, the ſolar days are ſometimes 


ſhorter, ſometimes longer, than the equal time meaſured 


out in the equinoQial. 


4 


The true motion of the earth precedes the mean in the 


in the ſecond: therefore, while the earth is going from 


the aphelion to the perihelion, or while the ſun appa- 


rently moves from the apogæum to the perigæum, the 
apparent time will be before the mean; and in the other 
ſemi- circle of anomaly it will be after it. The differ- 
ence of theſe motions, converted into time, is the equa- 
tion of time in this reſpect, and it is to be ſubtracted 

from the apparent time to gain the mean, or added to 
the mean to gain the apparent, in the firſt ſemicircle of 


anomaly, and vice verſa in the latter. 


Now both thefe parts of the equation of time are cal- 
culated by aſtronomers for every degree of anomaly, and 


for every degree of the ſun's longitude in the ecliptic, 


and diſpoſed in two ſeveral tables, with directions for 
adding and ſubtracting, as the caſe requires; ſo that 
R 
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EQUATOR, in geography, a great circle of the ter- 
reſtrial globe, equidiſtant from its poles, and dividing it 
into two equal hemiſpheres; one north, and the other 
ſouth. See the article GLOBE, | 1 


It paſſes through the eaſt and weſt points of the ho- 


rizon, and at the meridian is raiſed as much above the 


horizon as is the complement of the latitude of the 
place. From this circle, the latitude of places, whe- 


ther north or ſouth, begin to be reckoned, in degrees 


of the meridian. See LaTITUDE and MERIDIAN. 


All people living on this circle, called by geographers 


and navigators the .line, have their days and nights 
conſtantly equal. ok hae br 
It is in degrees of the equator that the longitude of 
places are reckoned ; and as the natural day is meaſured 
by one revolution of the equator, it follows that one 
hour anſwers to 322 = 15 degrees: hence one degree of 
the equator will contain four minutes of time; fifteen 
minutes of a degree will make a minute of an hour; 
and, conſequently, four ſeconds anſwer..to one minute 
of a degree. C 
 EQUERRY, in the Britiſh cuſtoms, an officer of 
Fate, under the maſter en ndy hint amr 
There are five equerries, who ride abroad with his 
majeſty ; for which purpoſe they give their. attendance 
monthly, one at a time, and are allowed a table. 
As to the equerries of the crown. ſtable, they have 
this diſtin appellation, as being employed in mounting, 
managing, and breaking the ſaddle-horſes for his ma- 
jelty's uſe, and D iEeE n 
EQUESTRIAN 3 3 the ſtatue of a 
perſon mounted on horſeback. „ 
E EsTRIAN ORDER, amon the Romans, ſignified 
their knights, or equites; as alſo their troopers, or 
orlemen in the field; the firſt of which orders ſtood 


| was introduced into the ſtate by Romulus. 


the foot, military, or infantry : each of theſe diſtinctioiis 
 . EQUIANGULAR, in geometry, an epithet : given 
to figures whoſe angles are all equal: ſuch are a ſquare; 
an equilateral triangle, cc. 2 0 
__ EQUICRURAL, in geometry, the ſame with iſoſ- 
celes. See the article ISOSCELES.. 4 
EQUICULUS, or EqQuuLeus. See the article E- 
r act eat DE..05 UA. 
EQUI DIFFERENT NvumsERs, in arithmetic, are 
of two kinds, 1. Continually equidifferent is when, in 


between the firſt and ſecond, as there is between the ſe- 
cond and third; as 3, C, 9. And, 2. Diſcretely equi- 


ſecond, as there is between the third and fourth: ſuch 
are 2, 6, ine | 4 9 175 


placed at equal diſtance from ſome fixed 
to which they are referred. | 


”— 


point, or place, 
| EQUILATERAL, in general, ſomething that hath 
equal ſides, as an equilateral angle. . 

EpIEATERATL HYPERBOLA, one whoſe tranſverſe 
diameter is equal to its parameter; and ſo all the other 
diameters, equal to theit parameters: in ſ̃eh an hyper- 
bola, the aſymptotes always cut one another at right 


regard to the conjugate, y*=x*+a*, when a is the ſe- 
mitranſverſe, or ſemi-conjugate. The length of the 
curve cannot be found by means of the quadrature of 
any ſpace, of which a conic ſection is any part of the 
| perimeter, See the article HTTERBOE A.. 

1 _ 


| in contradiſtinction to the ſenators; as the laſt did t8 


a ſeries of three numbers, there is the ſame difference 


different, is when in a ſeries of four numbers or quan- 
| tities, there is the ſame difference between the firſt and 


© EQUIDISTANT, an appellation given to things - 


angles in the center. Its moſt ſimple equation, with re- 
gard to the. tranſverſe axis, is y*=x*—a*; and, with 
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EQUILIBRIUM; in mechanics, is when the two 


ends of a lever or ballance hang ſo exactly even and le- 


vel, that neither doth aſcend or deſcend, but keep in a 
poſition parallel to the horizon; which is occaſioned by 
eir being both charged with an 50 pas i or 981 
EQUIMULTIPLES, in arithmetic an 
are numbers or quantities multiplied hy one and the ſame 
number or quantity. FA 
in the ſame ratio to each other, as the ſimple quantities 


before multiplication : thus, if 6 and $ are multiplied by 


4, the equimyltiples 24 and 32 will be to each other 
as 6 to 8. | n re | 


Hence, equimultiples are always 


| 


1 
x 
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' EQUIVALENT; an appellation given to things 
which agree in nature, or other circumſtances, as force, 


nature, 8 f 


EOQUIVOCAL Tuns, or Mord, among logicians, 


are thoſe which haue a doubtful, or double meaning. 
geometry, 


According to Mr. Locke, the doubtfulneſs and un- 
certainty of words has its cauſe more in the ideas them. 
ſelves, than in any incapacity of the words to ſignif 

them; and might be avoided, would people always uſe 
the ſame term to denote the ſame idep, or collection of 


ideas: but, adds that great man, it is hard to find a 
1 Ie diſcourſe on any ſubj 
EQUINOCTIAL, in aſtronomy, a great circle of the 


where this is the caſe; a prac- 
tice which can only be imputed to folly, or great diſ- 


celeſtial globe, whoſe poles are the poles of the world. honeſty; ſinee a man, in making up his accompts, 


It is ſo called, becauſe whenever the ſun comes to this 


circle, the days and nights are ez al all over the globe; 
being the ſame with that which {h 


See the article Equinox. 2 
All ſtars, directly adtfer. this circle, have no declina- 


% 


hich the ſun ſeems to deſcribe! 
at the time of K. two equinoxes of. ſpring and autumn, 
CITES! N 5 5 . 


tion, and always riſe due eaſt, and ſet full weſt. The 


hour circles ate drawn at right angles to it, paſſing thro 
every fifteenth degree; and the parallels to it are called 


and Circle, | Fier ee $16 |} 
. 
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tion without 


1 learn ed. I a 3 f | 
|* EQUIVOCATION, in ethics, the crime of wilfully 


* 1 2 


EQUINOX, the time when the ſun enters either of 


the equinoctial points, where the ecliptic interſects the ices 1 | 
| BR 1 The equuleus was made of wood, having holes at 
It is ſo called, becauſe when the ſun iy in N pos 


equinoctial. See the preceding article. 


the days and nights are of an equal length all the world 
over. As the ſun is in one of them, in the ſpring, viz. 
March 20th, it is called the vernal equinox ; and in the 


other, in autumn, viz. September 23d, it is called the 


autumnal equinox, _ 
Prece ſſion of the EQuiNoxXEs, See the article PRECEs- 
SION. | 5 | | 
EqQUIPOLLENCE, in logic, is when there is an equi- 
valence, or agreement, either as to the nature of things, 
or as to the grammatical ſenſe of any two propoſitions ; 
that is, when two propoſitions ſignify one and the ſame 
thing, though they expreſs it after different manners. 
EQUiSE TUM, horfetail, in botany, a genus of 
plants, and order of filices, or ferns; the fructifications 
of which are diſpoſed on an oblong ſpike, and are of an 


o-bicular figure, dividing in various angles from the baſe. | 


yo plant itſelf conſiſts of jointed ſtalks, in ſome fim- 
P 


e, in others branched producing ſetæ, or ſmaller di- 


viſions, of the ſame ſtructure with the larger ones, 


EQUITY, in a general ſenſe, the virtue of treating ; 


all other men according to common reaſon and juſtice, 
or as we would be gladly treated ourfelves, when we un- 
derſtand aright what is our due. See the article JusTICE. 

Equity of Redemption, in our law, is applied to mort- 
gages, as where money being due on a mortgage, the 
mortgagee is deſirous to bar the mortgager's equity of 
redemption, that is, his right to redeem the mortgage. 
In this caſe the mortgagee may oblige the mortgager, 
either to pay the money, or to be forecloſed of his equity 
of redemption. The practice is to exhibit a bill, to 
which anſwer being put in, and a decree obtained, a 
maſter of that court certifies what is due for principal, 
intereſt, and coſts, which is to be paid within the time 
limited by the decree; and thereupon, the eftate mort- 
geged is to be reconveyed to the mortgager, otherwiſe, 


or default of payment, the mortgager is decreed to be | 


forecloſed fram all equity of redemption, and abſolutely 
to convey the mortgaged premiſes to the mortgagee. See 
MorTGaGE. 3 2) OR? Hf 
Equity alfo frequently ſignifies the eburt of chan- 
cery, where controverſies are determined according to 
the exact rules of equity and conſcience, by mitigating 
the rigour of the common law; though even by the 


common and ſtatute law there is alſo an equity. See the 
article CHANCERY. | 
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might, with as much fairneſs, uſe the numerical cha- 
racter ſometimes for one, ſometimes for another collec. 
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Equlvoc AL AcTION is, where the effect is of a diffe- 


rent kind from the cauſe producing it. 


| Equivocar CAusk. See CAUuSs ER. 


© Equivocar GENERATION, the production of an}. 
mals, without the intercourſe between the ſexes, by the 
influence of the ſun or ſtars, ze. 
The equivocal generation of plants, is their produc- 
ſeed, in the ordinary courſe of nature, 


* 


dee the article GENERATION, © 


* 
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This kind of gefleration is now quite exploded by the 


uſing equivocal terms. Sy | | 
*-EQUULEUS, or EcuuLzvs, in antiquity, a kind 
of rack uſed for extorting a confeſſion, at firſt chiefly 
practiſed on flaves, but afterwards made uſe. of againſt 


the chriſtians, ©. | ; 


certain diſtances, with a ſcrew, by which the criminal 


was ſtretched to the third, ſometimes to the fourth, or 


fifth holes, his arms and legs being faſtened on the equu- 
leus with cords; and thus was hoiſted aloft, and extend- 
ed in ſuch a manner, that all his bones were diflocated. 
In this ſtate red-hot plates were applied to his body, and 
he was goaded in the fides with an inſtrument called 
8 5 . | Saad 
-QUULEUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the north- 
ern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars, according to Ptolemy, and 
Tycho's catalogues, are four, but in Mr. Flamſtead's ten. 
EQUUs, the Hoksk, in zoology. See HorsE. 
Equus MaRkIxus, in ichthyology, the ſame with the 


morſe, See Moksk. | bs | 
' ERASED, in heraldry, the ſame with arrache. See 
the article ARRACHE, uf 5 1 
ERECT FLowtss, ſuch as grow upright without 
hanging or reclining the head. See the article FLOWER. 
EREC T DiAL. See the article DA. . 
ErecT VISION. See the article VIStox. | 
ERECTOR Criroris, in anatomy, one of the two 
muſcles of the clitoris that ſerve for its erection. 
The erectores of the clitoris ariſe from the oſſa iſchii, 
and are inſerted into the corpora cavernofa. | ; 
E REC TOR PENISs, one of the two muſcles of the penis, 
that ſerve for its erection. | | 2 
Theſe ariſe on each fide, from the oſſa iſchii between 
the tubercle of this bone and the be inning of the corpus 
cavernoſum, and each of them is inferted into the corpus 
cavernoſum of its own ſide. Theſe muſcles, when they 
act together, preſs the veins of the back of the penis 
againſt the oſſa pubis, by which they prevent the reflux 
of blood from the penis; and conſequently, when at the 
ſame time the blood flows impetuouſly into the parts by 
the arteries, and cannot get back this way, the penis be- 
eme ere ed. 4 272 
ERIGERON, ſweet fleabane, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the compound flower of which is radiated ; the 
partial hermaphrodite one infundibuliform ; and the fe- 
male flower is Higulated, linear, and ſubulated: the fruit 
has no pericarpium, the cup is connivent: the ſeeds of 
the hermaphrodite flower are oblong, ſmall, and erownec 
with long down. | 2 1885 9 h 
| This plant is a diuretic, and promotes the menſes: te 
ſmell of it drives away fleas, and kills lice and other like 
vermin. | | 
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>. the ermin, ſo much eſteemed as a fine fur. 985 

This creature is properly a ſpecies of weaſel, and is 
called by Mr. Ray, and other authors, muſtela candida, 
me white weaſel. It is in all reſpects like the common 
weaſel, and is all over of a pure ſnow- white, except 
the tip of the tail, which is of as beautiful a black; and 
it has a little yellowiſh grey about the eyes, and a 
mark, or ſpot, of the ſame colour, on the head, ano- 
ther on the ſhoulders, and a third near the tail. Its co- 
Jour is, however, very different in __ and elegance, 
according to the ſeaſon of the year. It is frequent about 
rivers, and in- meadows, in thoſe. countries which pro- 
duce it, and feeds on moles, mice, and other ſmall 
animals. | % R 

ERMIN, in heraldry, is always argent and ſable, that 


20 


zs, a white field, or fur, with black ſpots. Theſe ſpots 


are not of any determinate number, but may be. more 
or leſs, at the pleaſure 'of the painter, as the ſkins are 
thought not to be naturally fo ſpotted ;, but ſerving for 
lining the garments of great perſons, the furriers were 
wont, in order to add to their beauty, to ſow bits of the 
black tails of the creatures that produced them, upon 
the white of their skin, to render them the. more con- 
ſoicuous, which alteration was introduced itito armory, 
(See plate LXII. fig. 3. „ 

ERMIx, or EARs oF CoRN, an order of knights, in 
France, inſtituted by Francis the laſt of that name, 
duke of Brittany. VVV 

ERNMINE“, or croſs erminé, is one compoſed of four 
ermin ſpots, placed as repreſented in g. 4. 

It is to be obſerved, that the colours in theſe arms, 
are not to be expreſſed, becauſe neither this croſs, nor 
theſe arms, can be of any other colour but white and 
black. h . . 

ERMINES are, by ſome Engliſh writers, held to be 
the reverſe of ermine, that is, white ſpots on a black 
field, and yet the French uſe no ſuch word, but call 
this black powdered with white contre ermin, which is 
very proper, as It denotes the reverſe of ermin. See the 
article ERMI m. „„ | 7 

ERMINITES ſhould ſignify little ermines, but it is 
otherwiſe ; for it expreſſes a white field powdered with 
black, only that every ſuch ſpot hath a little red hair 
gr TI | | | | | 

Erminites alſo ſignify a yellow field powdered with 
black, which the French expreſs much better by or ſe- 
mee diermine de ſable. VV „„ 

EROSION, among phyſicians, denotes much the 
fame with corrofion, only in a ſtronger degree, See the 
articles CoRRos1oNn and CoRtosives. | 5 25 

ERRA TA, a liſt of the errors or faults in the im- 
preſſion of a book, generally placed at the begihning 
thereof, | N | | 


ERRATIC, in general, ſomething that wanders, or 
is not regular: hence it is, the planets are called erratic 
ſtars; as thoſe fevers, which obſerve no regulat periods, 
are denomirtated erratic fevers. _ : 9 05 

ERRHINES, epi, in phafmacy, medicines which, 
when ſnuffed up the noſe, promote a diſcharge of thu- 
cus from that part. | 2 


The excretion of the miicous lymph is excellently pfo- 
moted by errhines and ſternutatories, the former of which 


ttimulate the pituitaty coats but gently, whereas the lat- 
ter more forcibly ſtimulate them to ah extretory motion. 
See the article STERNUTATORY. 3 
ERROUR, ERROR, in philofophy; a miſtake of our 
judgment, giving aſſent to that which is not tfue. 
r. Locke reduces the caufes of et rot to theſe fouf; 

firſt, want of proofs; ſecondly, want of ability to uſe 
them; and; thirdly, want of will to uſe them; and 
fourthly, wrong meaſufes of probability. 

ERUCA, the white rocket, in botany, a ſpecies of 
braffica, See the article BRASSICX. 

Ervex, wild rocket, in botany, # genus of plants, 
whoſe characters are: | | 

The pod is full of roundifſh ſeeds; and the plant has a 
eg; taſte, and a particular fœtid ſmell above all 
others. 


This rocket has a long white root, with many fibres 
at the b 


* 


ERMIN, Remintim, in zoology, a creature whoſe ſkin 


ottom; from which ariſe a great many ſtriated 


ſtalks a foot or two high, full of narrow, long, and deeply 
laciniated leaves. The flowers are pretty large and yel- 
low, of four leaves a- piece, which are ſucceeded by long, 
narrow, angular pods, full of ſmall, hot, bitteriſh ſeed: 
The whole plant has an ungrateful, fœtid ſmell. It 
grows frequently upon old walls, in great plenty, flower- 
ng great part.ob 
his plant is of a ſtate altogether acrid and burning, 
mixed at laſt, with a little bitterneſs ; it gives a pretty 
deep tincture of red to the blue paper, and its ſmell re- 
ſembles that of ſœtid olls rectified over quicklime; which 
makes us believe, that it contains a ſalt very acrid, 
which in ſome meaſure reſembles ' the ſal ammoniac 
mixed with a great deal of fœtid oil and earth. 
Thus it is ho wonder, that the plant, of: which we 
are ſpeaking, ſhould be aperitive, inciſive, and diuretic, 
Matthiolus affirms, that, being boiled with a little ſugar, 
it is good for the cough in children, which is generally 
occalioned by 'glutinous , matters, irritated in the bron- 
chia and veſicles of the lungs. ,- © | 
' ERUCTATIONS, in. medicine, are the effects of 
flatulent foods, and the crudities thence ariſing. See 
FLATULENCY., _ VVV , 
ERUDITION, eraditio, denotes an extenſive acquaint- 
ance with books, eſpecially ſuch as treat of the Belles 
Lettres. e 5 2 
- ERUPTION, in medicine, a ſudden and copious ex- 
cretion of humours, as pus or blood: it ſignifies alſo 
the ſame with exanthema, any breaking out, as the puſ- 
tules of the plague, ſmall-pox, meaſles, &. | 
ERYNGIUM, Ex1xco, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the general corolla of which is uniform and roundiſh; the 
partial one conſiſts of five oblong petals, knotted togethet 
by a longitudinal line. The fruit is of an oval figure, 
and diviſible in two parts: the ſeeds ate oblong and 
en oy : 
The root of eryngium is attenuant and deobſtruent 
and is therefore eſteemed a good hepatic, uterine, an 


nephritic. Its whole virtue conſiſts in the external or 


cortical part. 555 5 5 
'ERYSIMUM, hedge muſtard, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of four oblong, cru- 
ciforrfy petals, with a_very-obtuſe, point: the fruit is a 
long, linear, four- cornered pod, conſiſting of two valves, 
and divided into two cells: the ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, 
and roundiſh, ,  _ F 785 | 
This plant is recommended in paralytic and epileptic 
caſes ; it expels pojſon, deſtroys worms, ſtrengthens the 
ſtomach, and cures ulcers of the mouth. 5 
ERYSIPELAS, otherwiſe called St. Anthony's fire, 
is that ſpecies of inflammation, which ariſing in the ſkin, 
and its ſubjacent fat, ſometimes ſpreads itſelf very far, 
and is accompanied with redneſs, heat, and pain, The 
part affected, when preſſed with the finger, becomes re- 
markably white; but, ſoon after its removal, reſumes its 
former redneſs. Ef N 
The word is Greek; epvor7;Aa4g, and derived from epy- 
0», red, and ta», livid ; becauſe of the colours it in- 
duces on the aftected part, | | 


Though inflammations of this kind generally ariſe on 
the arms and legs, yet they ſometimes happen on the 
neck, the head, the ſhoulders, noſe, and other parts, 
Upon the firſt approach of this diſorder, the patient is al- 
moſt always ſeized with a ſhivering and coldneſs, which 
are ſooh ſucceeded by a degree of heat, equal to that per- 
ceived in burning fevers : for this reaſon, it 1s often called 
ignis ſacer, both by aticient and modern authors. 

Great attention is to be given to that fever which is 
accompanied with an eryſipelas; for in this, beſides the 
pain, thirft, and feſtleſſneſs, which the patient ſuffers, the 
puſtules on various parts of the body ſometimes run into 
gangrenes. | 

Wherefore, the firſt thing to be done is to draw blood 
pretty plentifully ; and then to purge once or more with 
gentle cathartics, as infuſion of ſena with manna, for ſuch 
only are proper in fevers, And indeed there is no acute 
fever that bears repeated purging better than this, eſpe- 
cially when the inflammatory tumour has ſeized the head: 
for the humour ſpreads very faſt, and ſoon gains the 
neighbouring parts. 7 ES 

But it is dangerous to *pply hot fomentations, in order 
2 T9 
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to diſcuſs the mor bific matter; and much more ſo to re- | bitrary, according to the fancy of the bearer; but, in Pros 


pel it with cooling ointments or liniments: but if the 
ſkin in any part be gangrened, that part is to be foment- 
ed with a decoction of bitter herbs, mixed with campho- 
rated ſpirit of wine; and afterward a cataplaſm of oat- 
mcal boiled in ſtrong beer is to be laid on warm, and to be 
renewed as often as is found neceſſary. | 
And to give this caution once for all, not only in acute 


diſcaſes, but in ſeveral chronical, which are attended with 
puſtules that ſuppurate, it is ſafer and better, unleſs the 
"ſkin is the ſole ſeat of the diſorder, to encourage the erup- 
tion by gentle means, or at leaſt to ſuffer it to come forth 
for ſome time, that is, as far as the patient can bear the 
uneaſineſs, than either to repel or purge off the humour by 


other outlets: for there is in every vicious humour ſome- 
what peculiar to itſelf ; and, as they generally come forth 
by way of criſis, how much ſoever they may be diminiſh- 
ed, yet they are rarely evacuated out of the body, with re. 


lief to the lick, by any other paſſages than thoſe pointed | 


out by nature. Mead's Monita & Præcepig. 

ERYTHROIDES, in anatomy, the firſt of the pro- 
per tunics or coats which cover the teſticles. See IS:“ 
TICLE. 


ERYTHRONIUM, dog's tooth-violet, in botany, a 


genus of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of fix oblong 
and Janceolated petals; and the fruit is a ſubgloboſe cap- 


ſule, with three cells, in which are contained numerous | 


ovato-acuminated ſeeds. 

The root of this plant is recommended againft the cho- 
lic, epilepſy, and worms: it is alſo reckoned a provoca- 
tive to venery. 

ESCALADE, or SCALADE, in the art of war. See 
the article: SCALADE, . | 55 

ESCAPE, in law, a violent or privy evaſion out of 
ſome lawful reſtraint, without being delivered by due 
courſe of law. 

EsCAPE-W ARRANT, a proceſs which iſſues out againſt 
a perſon committed in the King's-bench or Fleet-priſons, 
that, without being duly diſcharged, takes upon him to 
go at large. 


Upon this warrant, which is obtained on oath, a per- | 


ſon may be apprehended on a Sunday. 


ESCHALOT, Cepa Aſcalonica, a ſpecies of onion cul- | 


tivated in gardens for its uſe in cookery, See ONION. 

ESCHEAT, in law, ſignifies any lands or tenements 
that caſually fall to a lord within his manor, by way of 
forfeiture, or by the death of his tenant, without any heirs 
general or ſpecial. 

ESCHRAKITES, in matters of religion, a ſet of Ma- 
hometans, who believe that man's ſovereign good conſiſts 
in the contemplation of God. They avoid all manner 
of vice, and appear always in good humour, deſpifing the 
ſenſual paradiſe of Mahomet. The moſt able preachers, 
in the royal moſques, are of this ſect. 

_ ESCLATTE, in heraldry, ſignifies a thing forcibly 
broken, or rather a ſhield that has been broken and ſhat- 
tered with the {troke of a battle- ax. | 

ESCORT, in the art of war, the ſame with convoy. 
See the article Convoy. EY 

ESCULENT, an appellation given to ſuch plants, or 


the roots of them, as may be eaten : ſuch are beets, car- 


rots, artichokes, leeks, onions, parſnips, potatoes, radiſhes, 


ſcorzonera, &c. | 

ESCULUS, the horſe-cheſnut, a genus of trees, be- 
longing to the heptandria-monogynia claſs of plants : its 
flower conſiſts of five roundifh petals; and the fruit is a 
roundiſh, echinated, and coriaceous capſule, with on] 


one cell, in which are contained two roundifh ſeeds, tho' 


ſometimes only one. 


ESCUTCHEON, or ScuTcHEoN, in heraldry, is de- 


rived from the French eſcuſſon, and that from the Latin | 
ſcutum, and ſignifies the ſhield whereon coats of arms are 


repreſented. 

Moſt nations, of the remoteſt antiquity, were wont to 
have their ſhields diſtinguiſhed by certain marks painted 
on them; and to have ſuch on their ſhields was a token 
of honour, none being permitted to have them till they 
had performed ſome honourable action. 

The eſcutcheon, as uſed at preſent, is ſquare, only 
rounded off at the bottom. | 


As to the bearings on ſhields, they might at firſt be ar- 


ESP 


ceſs of time, they came to be the gift of kings 
nerals, as the reward of honourable actions. 
ESCUTCHEON of Pretence, that on which a man carries 
his wife's coat of arms, being an heireſs, and having iſſue 
by her. It is placed over the coat of the huſband, who 


| thereby ſhows ſorth his pretenſions to her lands. 


. ESDRAS, the name of two apocryphal books, uſual! 
bound up with the Scriptures. They were always af 
cluded the Jewiſh canon, and are too abſurd to be ag. 
| mitted as canonical by the papifts themſelves. The fir 
book is chiefly hiſtorical, giving an account of the return 
of the Jews from the Babylonith captivity, and the build. 
ing of the ſecond temple; the ſecond is written in the 
| prophetical way, pretending to viſions and revelations. 
but ſuch as are extremely ridiculous. : 
ESLIRASS, in law, perſons particularly appointed or 
choſen to impannel juries. _ | 
| ESNECY, in law, a private prerogative allowed to the 
eldeſt coparcener, where an eſtate is deſcended to daugh- 
ters for want of an heir male, to chooſe firſt, after the 
eſtate of inheritance is divided. | 
ESPALIERS, in gardening, are rows of trees planted 
about a whole garden or plantation, or in hedges, ſo as 
to incloſe quarters or ſeparate parts of a garden ; and are 
trained up regularly to a lattice of wood-work in a cloſe 
hedge, for the defence of tender plants againſt the injuries 
of wind and weather. They are of admirable uſe and 
beauty in a kitchen garden, ſerving not only to ſhelter 
the tender plants, but ſcreen them from the fight of per- 
| ſons in the walks. OT 
The trees chiefly planted for eſpaliers, are apples, pears, 
and ſome plums ; but the two former are {moſtly uſed : 
ſome plant eſpaliers of apples grafted upon paradiſe ſtocks ; 
but theſe, being of a fhort duration, are not ſo proper for 
this purpoſe.; therefore I ſhould rather adviſe the havin 
them upon crab ſtocks, or (if in ſmall gardens, where the 
trees cannot be allowed to grow ſo high) upon what the 
gardeners call the Dutch ftock ; which will cauſe them 
to bear much ſooner, and prevent their growing too 
luxuriant. | 1 | 
In chuſing the trees for an eſpalier, endeavour, as near 
as poſſible, to plant the ſeveral ſorts which are nearly of 
the ſame growth in one line, that the eſpalier may be the 
more regular, and of an equal height, which greatly adds 
to their beauty ; for if you plant trees which ſhoot very 
unequally in the ſame line, it will be impoſſible to make 
the eſpalier regular: beſides, the diſtance the trees are 
to be planted muſt be directed hereby; for ſome trees, 
viz. thoſe of a larger growth, ſhould be planted twenty- 
ave or thirty feet aſunder; whereas thoſe of ſmaller growth 
need not be above ſixteen or eighteen feet diftance from 
each other. | | 
+ The width of the walks between theſe eſpaliers ſhou'd 
(in a large garden) be fourteen or ſixteen feet at leaſt ; 
and, if they are deſigned to be carried up pretty high, the 
diſtance ſhould be greater, that each fide may receive the 
advantage of the ſun and air, which is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, if you would have the fruit well taſted : and if 
your ground is ſo fituated, that you are at full liberty 
which way to make the efpaliers, I would adviſe the 


placing the lines from the eaſt a little inclining to the 


ſouth, and toward the weſt a little inclining to the north, 
that the ſun may ſhine between the rows in the morning 
and evening, when it is low; for in the middle of the 
day, when the ſun is advanced far above the horizon, it 
will ſhine over the tops of the eſpaliers, and reach the 
ſurface of the earth about their roots; which is a matter 
of more conſequence than many people are aware of. 

The ſorts of apples proper for eſpaliers are the golden 
pippin, nonpareil, rennette priſe, aromatic pippin, Hol- 
land pippin, French pippin, Wheeler's ruſſet, Pile's ruſſet, 

with ſeveral others. | 
| The ſorts of pears proper for an eſpalier are ſummer 
and autumn fruits; for ſome of the winter pears ſeldom 
ſucceed well in an eſpalier. Theſe trees, if deſigned for 
a ſtrong moiſt ſoil, ſhould be upon quince ſtocks ; but if 
for a dry ſoil, upon free ſtocks. Their diſtance of plant- 
ing muſt alſo be regulated by the growth of the trees, 
which are more unequal in pears than apples, and ſhould 
| therefore be more carefully examined before they are 
| | planted. 
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fanted. As ſor thoſe pears upon ſree ſiocks, the diſlance 
Fo 1d never be Jeſs than twenty-five feet for moderate- 
19 trees; but, for vigorous ſhooters, the ſpace of 

iet br Eve and thirty feet is little enough, eſpecially if 
ch fol be ſtrong, in which caſe they ſhould be planted at 
, fg diſtance. The particular ſorts of pears ] would 
'F C mmend for an eſpalier, are the jargonelle, blanguette, 
5 ir ſans peau, ſummer, boncretien, Hambden's burgamot, 
| He du prince, autumn burgamot, Pambrette, gros rouſſe- 


jet, chaumontelle, beurre du roy, le marquis, creſſane, 


: y others of leſs note, always remembering that 
hl which are of the Ne kind, will do better 
in eſpaliers than the breaking pears, which ſeldom ripen 
well on eſpaliers: you ſhould alſo be careful of the ſtocks 
theſe are grafted on; for if the breaking pears are grafted 
on quince ſtocks, the fruit will be ſtony. Fre 
I ſhall now give directions for making the eſpalier, to 
which the trees are to be trained : but- this I would not 
have done until the third year after the trees are planted ; 
for, while they are young, it will be ſufficient to drive a 
f-w ſhort ſtakes into the ground on each fide of the trees, 
to which the branches ſhould be faſtened in an horizon- 
tal poſition, as they are produced ; which ſtakes may be 
placed nearer, or at a farther diſtance, according as the 
{hoots produced may require, and will be ſufficient for 


the three firſt years; for ſhould you frame the eſpalier the 


frſt year the trees are planted, the poles would rot before 
the eſpalier is covered. The cheapeſt method to make 


theſe eſpaliers is with aſh poles, of which you ſhould have 


two ſorts; one of the largeſt ſize, which contains thirteen 
poles in a bundle, and the other ſize thoſe of half a hun 
dred; the firſt or largeſt fize poles ſhould be cut about 
ſeven feet and an half long; theſe are intended for up- 
right ſtakes, and muſt be ſharpened at the largeſt end, that 
they may, with more eaſe, be driven into the ground ; 
theſe ſhould be placed at a foot diſtance from each other 
in a direct line, and of an equal height, about ſix feet 
above ground ; then you ſhould nail a row of ſtraight 
ſlender poles along upon the tops of the upright ſtakes, 
which will keep them exactly even, and continue to croſs 
the ſtakes with the ſmaller poles, and the tops which were 
cut off from the larger ones, at about nine inches diſ- 
tance, row from row,. from the top to the bottom of the 
ſtakes. Theſe rows of poles ſhould be faſtened with 
wire, and the largeſt end of the poles ſhould be nailed to 
tae upright ſtakes, which will ſecure the eſpalier almoſt 
as long as the poles will endure ; whereas, if your faſten- 
ing is not ſtrong, the poles will be continually diſplaced 
with every {ſtrong wind. When your eſpalier is thus 
framed, you muſt faſten the branches of the trees thereto, 
either with ſmall oſier twigs, or ſome ſuch binding, ob- 
ſerving to train them in an horizontal poſition, and at 
equa] diſtances; being careful not to croſs any of the 
branches, nor to lay them in too thick : the diſtance I 
would allow for the branches of pears and apples, ſhould 
be proportioned according to the ſize of their fruit; ſuch 
of them whoſe fruit is large, as the ſummer boncretien, 
monſieur John, and beurre du roy pears, and the rennet 
guiſe, Holland pippin, French pippin, and other large 
apples, ſhould have their branches fix or eight inches 
diſtance at leaſt ; and to thoſe of leſſer growth four or five 
inches will be ſufficient. | 
But, beſides this ſort of eſpalier made with poles, there 
13 another ſort that is by many people preferred; which is 
framed with ſquare timbers cut to any ſize, according to 
the ſtrength thereof, or the expence the owner is willin 
to go to; theſe, though they appear more ſightly, when 
well fixed and painted, are not of longer duration than 
one of the former, provided it is well made, and the poles 
are ſtrong which are ſet upright; nor will they anſwer the 
purpoſe better, though they are vaſtly more expenſive ; 
for the greateſt beauty conſiſts in the diſpoſing the branches 
of the tree, which, eſpecially in ſummer, when the leaves 


are on, will entirely hide from the ſight the frame of the 
eſpalier : 


leſs, 


f Velen than making proviſion to ſecure the branches 
Ol t | 


e trees in a regular order, 


ruit-trees thus planted, and well managed, are much 
preterable to thoſe trained up in any other figure, upon | 


teveral accounts: as, firſt, theſe take up very little room 
1 


therefore all expence in ereCting theſe is need- 


. 
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in the quarters; and, ſecondly, the fluit upon theſe are“ 
better taſted than thoſe which grow upon dwarfs, the ſun 
and air having freer acceſs to every part of the tree, 
whereby the dampneſs ariſing from the ground is ſooner 
diflipated ; which is of ſingular advantage to fruit-trees. 
Miller's Gard. Di#. | | 
ESPLANADE, in fortification, the ſloping of the pa- 
rapet of the covert-way towards the campaign, 


ESPOUSALS, in law, fignify a contract or promiſe 


other. 


attended a knight in time of war, and carried his fhield. 
ESSAY, in coinage, See the article Ass Ax. | 
Ess Av, in literature, a peculiar kind of compoſition, 
the character of which is to be free, eaſy, and natural; 
not tied to ſtrict order or method, nor worked up and fi- 
niſhed like a formal ſyſtem. 
Es8ay-HATCH is the miner's term for a little trench 
or hole, which they dig to ſearch for ſhoad or ore. 
ESSENCE is that which conſtitutes the peculiar na- 
ture of any thing, and makes it to be what it is. 


the primary conception which one has of it, and is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from its act, which is called its exiſtence. 
Thus the eſſence of a rectilinear triangle conſiſts in its 


its radii or ſemi-diameters are all equal; and the eſſence 
of a ſquare is, that it hath four right angles and four equal 
right-lined ſides. | | 

ESSENCE, in chemiſtry, is the moſt pure, balſamic, 
and ſubtile parts, which. have been extracted from any 
body by means of fire. | 

ESSENES, or ESSENIANS, in Jewiſh antiquity, one 
of the three ancient ſes among that people, who outdid 
the Phariſees in their moſt rigorous obſervances. The 
allowed a future ſtate, but denied a reſurreQion from the 
dead. Their way of life was very ſingular: they did not 
marry, but adopted the children of others, whom the 
bred up in the inſtitutions of their ſet: they deſpiſed 
riches, and had all things in common; and never chang- 
ed their cloaths, till they were entirely worn out. When 
initiated, they were ſtrictly bound not to communicate 
the myſteries of their ſect to others; and if any of their 


members were found guilty of enormous crimes, they 
were expelled, 


lake of Aſphaltites ; that they were a ſolitary kind of 
men, living without women or money, and feeding upon 
the fruit of the palm- tree: he adds, that they were con- 
ſtantly recruited by new comers, whom the ſurges of ill 
fortune had made weary of the world; in which manner 
the ſect was kept up for ſeveral thouſands of years, with- 


out any being born among them. The reaſon why we 


may be their recluſe and retired way of life, no leſs than 
their great ſimplicity and honeſty, whereby they lay open 
to no cenſure or reproof, 


ESSENTIA, EssENcE. See the article EssENcE. 


eſſence or nature of a thing, from which it cannot be 
conceived diſtin: thus the primary qualities of bodies, 
as extenſion, figure, number, &c. are eſſential or inſepa- 
rable from them in all their changes and alterations, See 
the article QUALITY. | 

ESSOIN, in law, an excuſe for a perſon ſummoned 
to appear and anſwer to an action on account of ſickneſs 
or other juſt cauſe of his abſence. 

Ess0in-Day is regularly the firſt day of every term, 
though the fourth day after is alſo allowed by way of in- 
dulgence. | 

ESSORANT, in heraldry, denotes a bird ſtanding on 


the ground with its wings expanded, as if it had been wet, 
and were drying itſelf. 


of his, on marriage. | . 
ESTATE, in law, ſignifies the title or intereſt that a 
perſon has in lands, tenements, or other effects; com- 


a a garden, fo as to be hurtful to the plants which grow | 


prehending the whole in which a perſon hath any pro- 
perty, and will paſs the ſame, 


4 | | ESTATE, 


made between a man and a woman, to marry each 


ESQUIRE, Armiger, was anciently the perſon that 


In philoſophy, the eſſence of a thing is that which is 


being bounded by three ſtraight lines; of a circle, in that 


Pliny tells us, that they dwelt on the weſt ſide of the 


find no mention made of them in the New Teſtament, 


ESSENTIAL, ſomething neceſſarily belonging to the 


ESTABLISHMENT ef Dower, in law, an aſſurance 
of dower made to the wife by the huſband, or ſome friend 


24 + 8% — 
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| Fsrarzs, in a political ſenſe, is uſed either to denote and the method of working with aquafortis has been ſo 


the dominions of ſome prince, or the general claſſes into 
which the people are divided. 


EsTATEs-GENERAL), in the polity of Holland. See 


StarEs-GtENERAL. | 


ESTETE, in heraldry, denotes the heads of beafts 


torn off by main force. 


ESTHER, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament; 


containing the hiſtory of a Jewiſh virgin, dwelling with 
her uncle Mordecai at Shuſhan, in the reign of Ahaſue- 


rus, one of the kings of Perſia. „ 
ESTOILEE, or CRoss Esroff EE, in heraldry, a 
ſtar with only four long rays in form of a croſs j and ac- 
cordingly, broad in the center, and terminating in ſharp 
points. | 1 | 5 
ESTOPPEL, in law, an impediment or bar to an 


action, which ariſes from à perſon's own fact; or rather, 


where he is forbid by law to ſpeak againſt his deed, which 


he may not do, even to plead the truth. 


ESL OVERS, in law, is moſt generally taken for 


certain allowances of wood made to tenants, as houſe- 
bote, hedge-bote, and plough-bote ; which three are 


comprehended under reaſonable eſtovers. 
_ ESTRANGEL, EsTRANGELUs CHARACTER, in 
the Syriac grammar, a particular ſpecies or form of Syriac 
letters, ſerving as the majufculz letters of that language, 
and by ſeverat ſuppoſed to be the true ancient Chaldee 
character. | | 3 | SV 
_ ESTRAY, in law, any beaſt, not wild, that is found 
within a lordſhip, and owned by no-body : in which caſe, 
being cried according to law in the two next market 
towns adjacent, and not claimed in a year and a day by 
the owner, it becomes the property of the lord of the 
manor or liberty wherein it was found. 3 
ESTREAT, in law, a true copy, note, or duplicate 


of an original writing or record, eſpecially fines, amerce- 


ments, penalties, &c. ſet down and impoſed in the rolls 


of a court, to be levied by the bailiff, or other officer. 
_ ESTREPEMENT, in law, any ſpoil made by tenants 


for life on any lands, &c. to the prejudice of the rever- 
fioner : it is alſo taken to ſignify the making land barren, 


by continual ploughing and ſowing, and thereby drawing. 
Out the heart of the ground without manuring, or rather | 


good huſbandry, by which means it is impaired, . 
It may likewiſe be applied to the cutting down of trees, 
or lopping them farther than the law allows, 
ESURINE SaLTs, ſuch as are of a corroding, fretting, 
and eating nature; abounding chiefly in places near the 
ſea-ſide, and where great quantities of coals are burnt, as 


appears from. the ſpeedy rufting of iron-bars in the win- 


dows of houſes built in ſuch places. 

ETAPPE, a term uſed, in the French armies, for the 
proviſions and forage allowed an army in their route 
through a kingdom, whether going into winter quarters, 


or returning to take the field. Hence, etapier is the un- 


dertaker or perſon who contracts with the country or ter- 
ritory for furniſhing the ſartt proviſions. 

E CHING, a method of engraving on copper, in 
which the lines or ſtrokes, inſtead of being cut with a tool 
or graver, are eaten in with aquafortis. 

Etching is of a later invention, though not very mo- 
dern, than engraving with the tool; of which it was at 
firſt only an imitation, that was practiſed by painters and 
other artiſts vrho could much fooner form their hand to, 
and attain a faculty of, working in this way than with 
the graver. But being then nevertheleſs confidered as a 
counterfeit kind of engraving, and therefore inferior to 
the other, it was cultivated in a very confined manner: 
the cloſeneſs of the reſemblance of the work to that per- 


formed by the tool, being made the teſt of its merit; and 


conſequently the principal object of aim in thoſe who pur- 
ſued it. This ſervile confinement of the art of etching to 
the imitation of the original kind of engraving was a great 
cauſe of retarding its advance towards perfection: as 
many of the moſt able maſters cramped their talents with 
the obſervance of it: which may be ſeen in the inſtances 
of Sadelers, Swanneberg, Vilamene, and particularly Le 
Boſſe; who, in his treatiſe on engraving, has laid down 


as a principle, that the perfection of this kind conſiſts in 
the cloſe fimilitude of the work with that done by the 
tool, This abſurd prepoſleſſion has been fince worn out: 


— 
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far improved, that inſtead of being now deemed a ſpurious 
kind of engraving, it evidently appears the foundation of 
an excellence in many modern works, tha, could never 
have been produced without it: ſince, though the neat- 
neſs and uniformity of the hatches, which attend the uſe 
[of the tool, is more advantageous with reſpec to por- 
traits ; yet the liberty and facility of the other manner 
give a muck greater opportunity to exerciſe the force of 
genius and fancy in hiſtory painting; where the effect of 
the whole, and not the nts exactneſs in finiſhing all 
the parts, conftitutes the principal value. There are two 
methods practiſed of engraving in this way; the one with 
a hard varniſh or ground; the other with a ſoft. The 
firſt was formerly much uſed, being better accommodated 
to the intention of imitating the engraving with the tool; 
as the firmneſs of the body of the varniſh gave more o 4 
portunity of retouching the lines, or enlarging them with 
the oval pointed needles, called by the French echoppe; 
as was practiſed by Le Boſſe and others for that purpoſe, 
| The latter has now almoſt wholly ſuperſeded the ule of 


mits of; which gives a power of expreſſion incompati- 
ble with the greater inflexibility of the hard varniſh, that 
confines the lines and hatches to ſuch z regularity and 
ſameneſs, as give a ſtiffneſs of manner and coldneſs of ef. 
fect to the work, | <> 
* The mixture of the uſe of the tool and aquafortis, 
which are now both employed together in many caſes, 
has however given that perfection to engraving which it 


the method of working with aquafortis affords, and the 
variety of ſhades which the different kinds of black pro- 
ducible in this way, as well as other means of expreſſing 
the peculiar appearance and character of particular ſub- 
jecis, furniſh what was defective in the ſole uſe of the 
tool; while, on the other hand, the exactneſs and regu- 
harity of the lines, which are required for finiſhing many 
kinds of deſigns, are ſupplied by the graver: and by a 


obtained, which either of them alone muſt neceſſarily 
want, , 

The manner by which this art is performed, is the co- 
| vering the ſurface of the plate with a proper varniſh, or 
ground, as it is called, which is capable of reſiſting aqua- 
fortis; and then ſcoring or ſcratching away, by inſtru- 

ments reſembling needles, the parts of this varniſh or 
ground, in the places where the ſtrokes or hatches of the 
engraving are intended to be : when, the plate being co- 
vered with aquafortis, the parts that are laid naked and 
| expoſed by removing the ground or varniſh, are corroded 
or eaten away by it, while the reſt, being ſecured and de- 
fended, remain untouched, F 
There are two methods of etching, as hath been already 


2 


fiſts, as well in the difference of the varniſh or ground, 
as in that of the aquafortis, adapted to each kind : but 
the general methods of performing them is alike in both. 
Theſe varniſhes, or grounds, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of hard and ſoft: for, in their conſiſtence, or the 


riation from each other. The hard varniſh, it is with 
good reaſons conjectured, was not the firſt in uſe: but 
ſoon took place of the other; and was, for ſome time, the 
moſt received in practice, on the account of its admitting 
the work to be made more like that of the graver : the ſolt 
has however ſince, in its turn, prevailed to the excluſion 
of it in fome degree, except in the caſe of particular ſub- 
jets ; but not ſo entirely as to take away the expedience 
of ſhewing how it is performed. The manner of etching 
with the ſoft varniſh is now, however, one of the molt 
important objects of the art of engraving, and it is at pre- 
ſent in univerſal uſe, ſometimes alone, but more frequently 
intermixed with the work of the tool ; and, in ſome caſes, 
with great advantage, even where the whole is intended 
to paſs for being performed by the graver. 


an eminent Engliſh engraver at Paris. 
6 Take of virgin's wax and aſphaltum, each two 


the other by the free and ſupple manner of working it ad- 


bears at preſent. The truth and ſpirit of the outline that 


judicious application of both, that complete finiſhing is 


obſerved, the difference of which from each other con- 


refiſtance they give to the needles, lies their eſſential va- 


Preparation of the ſoft varniſh, according to Mr. Latrentty 


ounces, of black pitch and Burgundy pitch, each = 
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and runnin 
foulneſs. 
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may” more eafily |'the room, through which paſs four pieces of cord of equal 
with the hands; ſo as to be formed into balls; which truſt length, at 
be rolled ip in taffety Sor-uſe,??: 7 ot et | 


It muſt be obſerved, hiſt, that the fire be not too vio- 
lent, for fear of burning the ingredients; a ſlight ſitmmer- 
ing will be ſufficient: ſecondly; that while the aſphal- | 
tum is putting in, and even after it is mixed with them, | convenience : but this is not, however, abſolutely requi- 
the ingredients ſhould be ſtirred continually with the ſpa- | fite, but in the caſe of lar „ Wit! 
tula; and thirdly, that the water, into Which this com- difficulty, be held up, unleſs this, or ſome other ſuch con- 
poſition is thrown, ſhould be nearly of the ſame degree of 9 | 
warmth with it, to prevent a kind of cracking that hap- 

ens when the water is too cold. . ſJor candle at a due diſtance from the plate, for fear the 
The varniſh ought always to be harder in ſummer than 
in winter; and it will become ſo if it be ſuffered to boil 
longer, or if a greater proportion of the aſphaltum or 
brown refin be uſed; The experiment abovementioned, 
of the drop ſuffered to cool; will determine the degree of 
hardneſs or ſoftneſs, that may be ſuitable to the ſeaſon 
when it is to bet, e 1b 50970 O93 


Preparation FEY K , n ren 25 : Abo e all things, the greateſt caution ſhould be uſed 
| | SHEET „% ©, © | In this operation, to keep all the time a moderate fire; 
6 Take four ounces of fat oil very clear, and made of and to move frequently the plate, and change the place of 
good linſeed oil, like that uſed by paintets : heat it in a] all the parts of it, that the varniſh may be alike melted 
new pot of glazed earthen-ware, and afterwards put it to | every where, and be kept from burning. Czre muſt alſo 
four ounces of grains of maſtick well powdered ; and ſtir | be taken, that during this time, and even till the varniſh 
the mixture briskly, till the whole be well melted toge- | be entirely cold, no filth, ſparks, or duſt, fly ont; for 
ther ; then paſs the whole:maſs, through a piece of f he | they would then ſtick faſt, and ſpoil the work. | dry 
linen, into a glaſs bottle with a long neck, that can be FF 2 TRIP TE 
ſtopped very ſecurely ; and keep it for the uſe that will be Method of applying the hard varniſh an the plate, and of 
below explained.” ©: $22: Viketuzola n * 1 eren e 2 7 mn 
„I „ Lin 10 Oo e le plate being perfectly cleanſed, and freed from 
HTO of di , ff varniſh to the plate 51 and of finals, by the means Before directed, ir maſt be put 
81 e e een | on a chafing. diſh, containing a ſmall fire; and when it 
ue plate being well poliſhed and burniſhed, according | is become moderately, hot, it muſt be taken off again, in 
to the directions given under the article of Co#PER- | ofder t6 receive'the varniſh, which muſt be thus laid on, 
PLATE, as alſo cleanſed from all greaſineſs by chalk or | Take a proper quantity of the varniſh ;' and putting it on 
EE Spaniſh white, put it upon a chafing-diſh, in which there | the end of the Rader, with a ſtick, or other ſmall inſtru- 
is a moderate fire; obſerving to hold it ſo, that it'may not | ment, touch the plate with it gently, in order that it may 
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; burn; to do which more commodiouſly, # prop'is uſed ; | be fpread in ſmall ſpots. of the. ſame ſize, at as equal 
| and ſometimes two, or even four, as will be obſerved. | diſtances as poſſible, over every part: and if the plate cool 
Theſe props ſhould be fixed to the edge of the plate, in | too much before the whole be finiſhed, heat it again as at 
| ſome place where there is to be no engraving; and the | firſt ; carefully preſerving it from any duſt or foulneſs 
plate being thus ſupported, muſt be-left over the fire til] | whatever, that may be liable to fall upon it : when this is 
p it be ſo hot, that the varniſh being brought in contact 


| | done, having made the fleſhy part of the hand, below the 
with it, may melt, and run through the taffety which is | little finger, thoroughly clean, beat gently with it on the | 
wrapped round it: then take ſome of the ſoft varniſfi, plate, till all the ſpots of the yarniſh are driven together, Hoo 
well wrapped up in taffety, that is free from all greaſe | and cover equally and uniformly the whole extent of the 
and dirt, as alſo ſtrong and found in every part; for in- poliſh ſurface. „„ e at 
deed it ought to be new, that there may be no weak or | After this beating the varniſh, the ſame part of the 
worn place in it where the varniſh may run through in | palm muſt be pafec over it, in a ſliding direction, as if 
too great plenty; and rub tiſe plate, fixed as before de- to clean it; in order to lay the varniſh yet more ſmoothly 
ſcribed over the fire, with it, till it grow hot: in doing | and equally; But the greateſt caution muſt be obſerved, 
which, it ſhould be gently paſſed from one fide to the | on two accounts; the one, that the varniſh lie very thin 
other in a right line, ſo as to form ſeveral rows, till ſuch | on the plate; the other, that there be no ſweat on the 
time as the plate be every where moderately covered: after | hand, becauſe the moiſture would flick to the varniſh, and 
this, with a ſort of ball made of cotton tied up in taffety, | when it is to undergo the effect of the fire, would make, 
beat every part of the plate gently, while the varniſh be | in boiling, little holes in it, that are almoſt inviſible ; and | | 
yet in a fluid ſtate; and to unite it till more, and give it | which, without great care, when the aquafortis comes to \ 
ner grain, it is proper to take the plate from the fire in | exerciſe its force on the work that has been engraved, : 
an inſtant, and continue ſtriking it on every part with | would, at the ſame time, exert its power on the copper, 
the ball, till it attain a harder confiftence in cooling. in theſe little holes. V 
This muſt not, however, be prolonged till the varniſh be The aboye are the directions given by M. Le Boſſe for 
too cold; for then the ball would be apt to make it riſe | performing this operation; but as ſpreading; the varniſh 
from the plate. | 90991 the plate with the hand is ſubject to great inconve- 
When the plate is thus uniformly and thinly covered | niences, as he himſelf has remarked, in the inſtances of 
with the varniſh, it muſt be blackened by a piece of flam- | burning the hands, and which is ſcarcely poſſible to be 
beau, or of a large wax candle, which affords a copious aweidec ; and alſo the producing little imperceptible holes 
ſmoke; and ſometimes two, or even four, ſuch candles in the varniſh, which ſuffer the aquafortis to teach the 
are uſed together, for the ſake of diſpateh; that the varniſh || plate in wrong places, and eat“ ſpots in many parts of 
may not grow cold, if that were poſſible, during the ope- the copper: to avoid theſe accidents, it is better therefore 
| _ | he plate muſt then be heated again, in order to ſpread the varniſh with a little ball, or puff, made of 
> l © varniſh being blackened, that it may be in 4 the cotton and taffety, as is done in the caſe of the ſoſt 
7 ſtate when that operation ĩs performed; but great | varniſh. 
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The varniſh, being then airs ſpread i in this manger, 


the way to blacken it is, to take 4 large candle of good 


ſparks ; and to fix the plate over It, with the varni 

fürtade downwards ; ſupporting it by reſting one of the | 
corners agaitſt a wall, and bolding the other in the band, 
and obſerving alſo that the finzers do not touch any part 
of the varniſh. N candle, by this means, being, kept | 
perpendicularly under it, the flame will riſe againſt "the |: 
varniſh, and may be ſuffered to approach it as near as 
poſſible, provided the ſnuff. do not touch it; 


black; but the candle ſhould be ſnuffed when there 18 


occaſion, in order that it may afford its ſmoke more co 
This being finiſhed, the varniſh mult be baked 
or dried, in the following manner, care being taken in 
the mean time, to place it where it may, be ſalely pre- 


piouſly. 
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ſerved from all aut. F 
The plate muſt be placed over a pan of burning coals, 


and continued there till the ſmoak, from the varniſh be- 


gins to decreaſe, when the plate muſt be removed, rom 
the fire, and ſuffered to cool gradually. ; 

The plate being thus prepared, the deſign muſt 'be 
drawn on it with proper needles; but if by ſome accident 
the varniſh ſhould happen to be ſcratched on any 
part of the plate, it muſt be repaired with a pencil dipped; 
in Venetian varniſh, tempered with a little lamp-black, 
by which means the places that were accidentally 


ſcratched will be defended from the action of the aqua- 


fortis. 
Tue next operation is that of corroding the plate with 
aquafortis, in order to which a border of foft ſealing- 
wax muſt be faſtened round the plate, about an inch high, 
in the form of-a-little' wall or rampart ; obſerving that 
the plate be well dried at the fire before this border be put 
round it. At one of the corners of this border a gutter 
is uſually made, which ſerves for pouring commodiouſ] 
the aquafortis over the plate. The plate being thus bor- 
dered, take a due quantity of the reſiners aquaſortis, mix 


it wich half its quantity of common water, and pour it 


ently through the trough or gutter made in the waxen 
order, till it riſe above a.finger's breadth above the ſur- 
face of the plate: when, if all things have been rightly 
conducted, it will be ſeen that. the aquafortis will ſoon 
exert its action in the hatches which have been ſtrongly 
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tallow, which is well lighted, and, does not. Fa 


and in this w 
manner it mult be moved under every part of the varniſh, | 
till ſuch time as the whole ſhall be made luffcienti) 
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which it traces: fiam man's matic and? condition, 
ews to terminate in his happineſs; or, in ther 
Words, it. Is. the knowledge of. our. duty and elicity, or 
the art of eing virtuous andi happy): 
ET IOPIA, or r Hola, à very extenfive coun. 
try of, Aﬀriga,,. comprehending: iAbyſlinia, Nubja; and 
Abex; ; it is bounded by Egysk, and the defart of: Barca 
115 ths, nga; a the Red-ſea, and Indian ocean on tlie 
and the unkäown parts! of Africa on 

the N "wy by other unkdown. Comneglee? on Us 


EF HO PIC. Wed 2 8er the unde Vran TT 
735 1 HMOIDAL, in anatomy, is applied to one of . 
common ſutures of the ſkull, which goes round the os 


 ethmoides, from which. it derjves its name, and which ſc 


_parates, it from, the bones i in contact with it. 
'E CHMOIDES. is an epithet applied to a bone at the 


root of the noſe, called alſo os bieden See! Cx a- 


NIU NM. 

The word is Greek, gene Witch 10 derived from 
ub S-, a. ſtrainer, and 40G, form or likeneſs,” 

ETHNOPHRONES,, in church biſtory, 8 of 
| the ſeventh century, who, profefſing Chriſtianity, joined 
thereto all. the ceremonies and follies of Pein 'fuch 
as judicial aſtrology, divinations of. all! kinds, &i and 
who obſerved all the feaſts, times; and ee the 


Gentiles. 


ETHOPOEIA, or ETHOIf OGV, in rheto nc ad 


artet, 


or deſcription, exprefins the Wanner, paſions genius, 
tempers, aims, &c of any perſon; 501 016 


ETYMOLOGY, that part of granimab: whith 


plains the derivation of words, in' order; to: arrive! at weir 


firſt and primary ſigniſication. 19 10 
The word is formed of the Greck, Miene true; and 
As&y,,to. ſay. Hence, Cicero calls 1t notatio and verilgim 
Quintilian calls it origthatio! 7 2! 
A judicious enquiry into etymologies' is of conſiderable 
uſe. The etymologiſt, by ſeeking the trueiand original 
reaſon of the ideas affixed to each word and expreſſien, 
may often furniſh an argument of antiquity for a language 
from the traces remaining. thereof, compared with the an- 
cient uſes. Beſides, etymologies are neceſſary for the 
tharough underſtanding of a language; for the force of a 


as | 1 


word is penerally beiter conceived when a. perſon knows 
its origin: tis 


It is objected, however, that the art is altogether abt 


touched; but thoſe more weakly engraved will appear at 
firſt clear, and of the colour of the copper. The men- 
5 ſtruum muſt therefore be ſuffered to continue on the plate 


trary; but the ſcience is certainly real, and as regular as 
divers others, and has its ſhare of difficulty: for: it is no * 
eaſy matter to go back into the Gauliſh and Britiſh ages, = 


"of till its effects become viſible on the more tender parts, 


when the aqttafortis ſhould be poured off, the plate waſh- 
ed with clean water, and dried, before the fire : then take 
a ſmall pencil and dip it into a mixture of oil and tallow, 
and cover with it the lighter parts of the plafe,., This 
being done, the aquafortis muſt be again poured on, and 


to follow, as it were, by the track, the various impercep- 
tible..alterations a language has. ungergone from the Car- 
lieft ages. 

An etymologiſt has need of all the light he can: come 
at to bring down words variouſly diſguiſed in their paſſage, 
and remark all the changes that have befallen them: and 


1 fuffered to continue a longer or ſhorter time, according 
5 to the ſtrength of the menſtruum, or the nature of the 
. | enoraving, when it muſt be again poured off as before, 
iv | and the plate immediately waſhed with water. 
3 | It may not be improper to obſerye, that, when the 
10 agquafortis is on the plate, the feathered part of a quill 
0 ſhould be uſed to cleanſe away the foulnels of the verdi- 
| | griſe that gathers in the hatches when the aquaſortis ope- 
0 rates on them, and to give it more room to exert its 
| action; for by moving the aquafortis to and fro on the 
plate by the feathered part of the quill, and bruſhing 
away the black ſaline matter, where it appears to be 
formed, the hatches will be cleanſed, and. the aquafortis 
exert its whole force equally on every part. 

The plate being thus ſufficiently corroded by the 
aquafortis, and well waſhed with water, it muſt. be 
warmed at the fire, and the border of wax removed; after 
which it muſt be made hotter till the mixture or compo- 
ſition, as well as the varniſh, melt, when it muſt be well 
wiped with a clean linen cloth, and afterwards rubbed 
heartily in every part wich oil of olives ; when it will be 
ready to be retouched and finiſhed by the graver. See 
the article ENGRAVING. 

ETERNITY, an attribute of God, expreſſing his i in- 
finite or endleſs duration. See the article GOD. 

"ETHICS, or Mok ATLITY, the ſcience of manners cr 


as thoſe alterations have ſometimes been owin 2 to caprice, 
it is eaſy to take a mere conjecture for a regular analogy 3 
ſo that it is no wonder the public ſhould be prejudiced 
againſt a ſcience which ſeems to ſtand on ſo precarious a 
footing.; Quintilian has ſhew that the ancient etymo- 
logiſts, notwithſtanding all their learning, often fell, no 
leſs than the moderns, into very ridiculous deviations. 
EVACUANTS, in medicine, are properly ſuch things 
as diminiſh the animal Auids by throwingout ſome morbid 
or redundant humour; or ſuch as thin, attenuate; and 
rromote the motion and circulation thereof, | 
The word is Latin, from evacuo, to empty or clean. 
» EVACUATION, in phyſic, the art of diminiſhing, 
emptying, or.attenuating.the humours of the body. 
EVA GELISTS, at preſent, is confined to the writers 
of the four goſpels, St. Matthew, St, Mark, St; Luke, and 
St John. The apoſtle Paul, enumerating the ſeverab or- 
ders of Chriſtians, according to the gifts beſtowed on 
them, reckons evangeliſts in the third place, after ae 
and prophets, and before paſtors and teachers. 
The word is formed from the Greek evay ya >, which 
is derived from . well, and rege an Res ot 
meſſenger. | (8 
EVANID, a name given by 3 authors to ch co- 
lours as are = no long duration, as thoſe in the nee 
in clouds before and after ſun-ſet, Ken 1347 * " 
vani 
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France, aſſociated under the name and title of Jeſus and 


E VI 
* 
& * * * 3 4 


Franid colours are alſo called fantaſtical and emphati- 
cal colours. 


EV ANT Es, in antiquity, the prieſteſſes of Bacchus; 


chus called, by reaſon that in celebrating the orgia, the perfection of natural beings: ſuch are blindneſs, dif- 


þ : 
S- X% 


_ 


they ran about as, if, diſlrafted, crying, evan, evan, obe 


— 
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ſince that cannot be good which is wrong, nor that evil 
which is right: Hg TT 


eaſes, death, &c. | | 5 | 
King's EviL, in medicine, the ſame with the ſcrophula. 


evan. Satin. 201714 25 Pra: otitis ng ad Se SIND 

1 PORATION, in philoſophy, is the act by See the article SCROPHULA. OTE BAY 

d ney” 1 ny body is exhaled or evaporated,.| EUMENIDES, furies, in antiquity. Sce the article 
either by the heat of the ſun, or by means of fire. „ Be es gen | | 


. — 


The word is, Latin evaporatie, and derived from e, out 


— 


» 
© 


of, and vapor, a vapour, 


: 


id volatile parts of fluids are eva- 
by the more, aqueous and volatile parts | 


- 
(4 


EUNOMIANS, in church hiſtory, Chriſtian here- 


„ties in the fourth, century. They were a branch of, 
 Fy aPORATION, in chemiſtry, is that operation Where- 


Arians, and took their name from Eunomius, biſhop of 
Cyzicus, who was inſtructed by Etius in the points 


| 1 444+ , g $*- 3 . | 6: Tx 15 Lk. 4 IS T2 TER IS 7K ; 1 
porated or drove away in Vapours, in order to, render the Which were then controverted in the church, after having 


remaining part of a higher conſiſtence than before. 


* ed 


at firſt followed the profeſſion , of arms. Eunomius ſo 


'. EVASION, among lawyers, denotes a cunning, or 5 anſwered the deſigns of his maſter, and declaimed fo 


ſübtle endeavouring to ſet aſide, or eſcape the puniſhment 
law. „% . v At 

Es. a branch or diviſion of the druids, or. ab: 
cient Celtic philoſophers. Strabo,divides the Britiſh and | 
Gauliſh philoſophers into three ſects, bards, evates, and | 
qruids; but Marcellus and Hornius reduce them all, to. | 
two ſes, VIZ. the bards and druids. See t e articles 
BAR DS and DRU1Ds. - JJ. 

EUBAGES, an order of prieſts, or | philoſophers, | 
among the ancient Celtz, or Gauls : ſome will have the | 
eubages to be the ſame with the druids, and ſaronidæ of | 
Diodorus ; and others, that they were the ſame with what | 
Strabo calls evates, TH VVV 
© EUCHARIST, the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper.,. 
The word is Greek eyyap51a, derived from ey, well, 
and *x4e:5» favour or thanks. 14 
n the beginning of Chriſtianity the whole church met 
together at the Lord's table, generally at theif public aſ- 


1 


j 


* 


vehemently againſt the divinity of the Word, that the 


; people had recourſe to the authority of the ptince, and 
had him baniſhed; but the Arians obtained his recal, 


and elected him biſhop of Cyzicus. The manners and 
doQrines: of the Eunomians were the ſame with thoſe of 
the Arians. | | 


the third century, who were mad enough to caltrate, not 
only thoſe of their own, perſuaſion, but even all others 


example of Origen, who, miſunderſtanding the follow- 
ing words of our Saviour, — And eunuchs who made 
themſelyes eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven,” caſtrated 
OTE. IST | _ 5 
_EVOLUTE, Fvotur A, in the higher geometry, a 
cutve firſt propoſed by Mr. Huygens, and ſince much 
ſtudied by the later mathematicians. + 
The evolute is a curve, ſuppoſed to be evolved or 


femolies, on Sundays always, beſides other days, eſper | opened z; and which, in opening, deſcribes other curves. 
cially Saturday; on Which day all the churches in the | If a thread FCM (plate LXIV. Ag. 4.) be wrapped 


„ 


world, except Rome and Alexandria, e 
their ſacrament. At firſt they adminiſtered the euchariit 
Every day; afterwards four times. a week : but as the 
power of religion declined, it fell to thrice. a year, as 
Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide. i 
© EUDISTS, a congregation of miſſionary prieſts, in 


Mary. 7 =, 1 . 
EUDO RIAN s, in church-hiſtory, a branch of Arlans. 
See ARIANS. A RY Et fore Wm MW . 


wt 


EVE, the ſame with vigil. ' See VIII. | 
EVECTION of the Moon, the fame with libration. 
See the article Link NI ggg... „„ 
EVERARD“'s Siding- Rule. See SLIDIN G- RUI E. 

EVER- GREEN, in garde ning, a ſpecies of peren- 
nials, which continue their verdute, leaves, &c. all the 
year: ſuch are hollics, phillyria's, lauruſtinus's, bays, 
pines, firs, cedars of Lebanon, Keek. 

EVERLASTING-FLowsR, in botany, a name given 
t0.the Amataßtigggeee nn te 

 EvERLASTING-PEA, a genus of plants, otherwiſe 
can TOR i TL IS Mad, 

EVESDROPPERS, in law, perſons who ſtand under 
the eves, walls, or windows of a houſe by day or by 
night, to liſten after news, and carry it to others, there- 


by raiſing ſtrife and contention in the neighbourhood. | 


They are, puniſhable in the court-leet, , or quarter-ſeſ- 
fant 2 en e it HIT TON. 
_ EUGENTIA, the filver-tree; in botany,” a genus of 
plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of four oblong, ob- 
tuſe, concave petals, twice as large as the cup: the fruit 
Is a quadrangular, coronated drupe, containing only one 
cell: the ſeed'is' 4 roundiſh, fmooth- nut. „ 
tenements by law. | 
* EVIDENCE. See CexTirups, © 
_ Evinence, in law, is the teſtimony a 72 5 gives in 
a court upon any fact of which he has à perſonal know- 
ledge. 5 | | TILED 404) 
EVIL, Malum, in philoſophy, &c. is either moral or 
r $1132.54 Þ£ BA cio 633 


ly + 
natu ral SE TI'S {&& 


2 +. g 1 2 1 5 475 0p x 24 
EVICTION, in law, fignifies a recovery of lands, or 


5 


Moral evil is the diſagreement between the actions of 
am 
be. 


or wound about the curve BCF, and then unwound 


y 


2 los the oint M will deſcribe the curve AMM, which 


NM "> ühgens, the inventor, calls a curve deſcribed from 
evolution ; and, the curve B CF is the evolute, the part 


MC of the thread being called the radius of the evolute. 


1. When the. point B falls in A, the radius MC of the 
evolute is equal to the arch BC; but, if not, to AB + 
the arch BC. 2. The radius of the evolute C M is per- 
pendicular to the curve AM. 3. Becauſe the radius MC 
of the eyolyte continually touches it, it is evident, from 
the generation of the eup\I'Ueferibed-from the evolution, 
that it may be deſcribed through innumerable points, if 
the tangents in the parts of the evolute are produced until 
they become equal to their correſponding arches. 4. The 


cond kind, whoſe parameter is 23 of the common para- 
bola. 5. Phe evolute of a cycloid is another cycloid 


| equa), and ſimilar thereto. 6. All the arches of evolute 


curves ate fectifiable, if the radii of the evolute can be 
expreſſed geometrically. 5 


| W 


Li | | 
The word'is Latin, evelutio, formed of the prepoſition 
e, out; and volvo, I roll, or wind: q. d. an unwinding, 


the extraction of the roots of powers. See Ex TRAC- 


or unrüllin g? 0 

 EvoLuTIoN, in the art of war, the mation made by a 
body of troops, when they are obliged to change their 
form and diſpoſition, in order to preferve a poſt, occupy 


be in a condition of defending themſelves the better. 

Naval EvoLUTIoNs, the divers movements performed 
by fleets or ſquadrons at ſea, in ranging or forming into 
ſuch lines or poſitions as may be thought moſt proper or 
expedient, either by engaging, defending, or retreating, 
to the greateſt advantage. This term ſeems to have been 


firſt applied to the manceuvres of fleets by P. L'Hoſte. 


'The different expeditions an admiral niay be ordered 


upon, as well as the various circumſtances that occur in 


conducting a fleet, firſt gave riſe to the ſeveral lines or or- 
ders of which it is formed, whoſe motions form what is 


" Thoſe who have any knowledge of the marine will un- 


n # 
i #4 4 


# 


Moral good, and evil coincide with right and wrong, 


1 
| 


* 


doubtedly allow, that the art of naval evolution is abſo- 
| EDD lutely 


8 


* 


Ae 12. i 5 11498 
VII, whatever deſtroys, or any way diſturbs 


EUNUCRs, An church hiſtory, a ſect of heretics in 


that they could lay hold of: they took their riſe from the 


evolute of the common parabola is a parabola of the ſe- 


EVOLUTION, in arithmetic and algebra, implies 


another,' to attack an enemy with more advantage, or to 


s of | called evolutions. See the articles LINE, Divrs fox, and 
oral agent, and the rule of thoſe aQions, Mhateyer it | SQUADRON. ane 


lutely neceſſary; ſince this art conſiſts only in the man- 
ner of regulating the ſeveral movements of a naval arma- 
ment. 


war, who act without any other rule or order than what. 


their wild ungoverned imaginations ſuggeſt to them, or 


; S | 
chance throws in their way, Without a proper Know- 


ledge of the art of evolutions, an admiral will diſpoſe of 
his fleet very imperfeclly, whether in oppoſing the enemy, 
cutting them off, doubling upon, avoiding or chacing 
them to the greateſt advantage; for all theſe things te- 


quire that an admiral ſhould move each part of his flect, 


25 the mind moves the different members of the human 


body. 


ing four cells: the ſeeds are ſingle, of an oval figure, and 
covered with a calyptra. | | 
EUPATORIUM, hemp-agrimony, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the compound corolla of which is uniform and 
tubuloſe ; the hermaphrodite flowers are equal; the par- 


tial flower is infundibuliform : the fruit is naked, only 


covered by the cup: the ſeeds are oblong, and crowned 
with a plumoſe down. RE 1 nn 
EUPHEMISM, «vznviou®, in rhetoric, a, figure 


ſhocking ; in terms implying the contrary quality. 
EUPHONY, evecrizy in grammar, an eaſineſs, ſmooth- 

neſs, and elegance in pronunciation. | | 
Euphony is properly a figure, whereby we ſuppreſs a 


Without this art it reſembles that of the moſt, 
barbarous nations who have not the leaſt knowledge of 


EUONYMUS, the ſpindle- tree, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of four ovated, plane, 
and patent petals, longer than the cup: the fruit is a | 
ſucculent, coloured capſule, of a quadragonal figure, form- 
ed of four valves, terminating, in four points, and form- 


| 


4 ; Y | * 


beſt of cher are not to be truſted to. It is employed off 

and that but ſeldom, for external purpoſes ; in Bib ular, 4 
unguents and plaſters for paralytic limbs, carious bones 
and beginning ſchirrous tumouts. Sorne have ventuted 
on a minute portion of it, mixed with othet powders, as 


letter that is too harſh, and convert it into a ſmoother, ' 


contrary to the ordinary rules: of this there are abun- 
dance of examples in all languages. gs 
 EUPHORBIUM, a gummy reſinous concrete juice, 
exuding from an oriental, prickly, lacteſcent ſhrub of the 
ſame name. | ö 
There are many different ſpecies of the Euphorbium 
plant, natives of Africa, and preſerved in Europe in the 
hot-houſes of the curious. Whether the officinal gummy 
reſin of that name is extracted from one particular ſpe- 
cies, or from ſeveral promiſcuouſly, is uncertain, It is 
commonly ſuppoſed to be the produce, chiefly of that 
called by Breynius Euphorbium ceret gie, Sc. Euphor- 
bium reſembling the cereus or torch-thiſtle, with thicker 
ſtalks armed with long ſpines: what Ray calls the true 
Euphorbium of the ancients is the ſpecies deſcribed in the 
Hortus Malabaricus, there named Schadidacalli, and by 
Breynius Euphorbium Indicum, &c. that is, Indian Euphor- 


bium, reſembling the opuntia or prickly pear, with a tri- 


angular jointed ſtalk, | 8 8 
The ſuice is extracted by wounding the ſtem in differ- 
ent parts, pieces of Feen tein being previouſly tied round 
near the bottom, to prevent its running down upon the 
ground: the inciſions are made with a long handled in- 
ſtrument, that the operator may receive no injury from 
the cauſtic liquor ſpurting upon the face, &c. The juice 


concretes into roundiſh, ſemi- tranſparent whitiſh, tears, 
which for the moſt part are internally hollow : theſe are | 


the Euphorbium brought to us. We commonly find bits 
of the ſtalk, prickles, and ſeeds of the plant intermixed, 
and not unfrequently ſmall ſtones and ſand, The whitiſh 
or pale yellowiſh tears are preferred, as being the freſheſt ; 
the browner or darker-coloured they appear, the longer 
they have been kept. 8 | 
Euphorbium is in taſte extremely acrimonious : the 
lighteſt touch burns and corrodes the tongue: received 
in ſmall quantity into the noſe, it occaſions violent ſneez- 


ing: the utmoſt caution is requiſite in pulverizing it, to 


guard the eyes, noſe, and mouth, from the pernicious 


effects of the fine duſt that flies off. | Wh 
The acrimony of Euphorbium ſeems. to refide, in the 


more ſubtile parts of the refin, which are extracted wholly | 


by ſpirit of wine, and almoſt wholly by water, the reſin 

and gum being nearly in equal proportions. 6 hath 
The extreme acrimony of this drug renders it abſo- 

lutely unfit for any internal uſe: ſeveral correctors have 


indeed been propoſed for abating its virulence, but the 


4 


an errhine, in obſtructions of the noſtrils, and mucous 
diſorders of the head; a practice by no means adeifeable 

as we are in no want of medicines for theſe Purpoſes, 
equally effeQual, and fat more ſafe, © bake 
 EUPHRASIA, eye: bright, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the corolla of which, conſiſts of a ſingle ringent 
petal; the tube is of the length of the cup; the upper-ti 

is concaye and emarginated ; the lower one is patent. 
and divided into three fegments : the fruit is an ovato. 
oblong, compreſſed capſule,” forming two cells: the 


| ſeeds are numerous, very ſniall, and of 'a roundiſh fi- 


gure. 


This plant is an ophthalmic. and cephalic, and good Gr 
a weak memory. 4 5 5 | 


| Africa, on the ſouth ; and by the Atlantic ocean on the 


| A 
which expteſſes things in themſelves diſagreeable and 


Europe is commonly ſubdivided intè three grand divi- 
ſions, north, Riddle, and ſouth. The north or upper 
diviſion comprehends Ruſſia or Muſcovy, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway, and the iſlands of Britain, Iceland, 
Greenland, and thoſe of the Baltic. The middte divifion 
contains Poland, Germany, and the hereditary dominions 
of the Koufe of Auſtria, the Low Countries, or Nether- 
lands, and France. The ſouthern diviſion comprehends 
Turky in Europe, the ancient Greece chiefly, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and the iſlands of Sicily, 
Sardinia, Corfica, Majorca, Minorca, Tvica, and thoſe of 
the Archipelago. _ 1 | 
_ EURY THM, in architecture, ſculpture, painting, 


elegance and eafinefs in the compoſition of all the mem- 
bers of a body, building, or picture, that reſults. from 
__ fine proportion and correſpondence with each 
other, | | 


order. 


article ARIANS. Ts | 
EUSTATHIANS, the ſame with the catholics of 
Antioch, in the fourth century, ſo called from their re- 


thius, who was depoſed by the Arians. a i. | 
EUSTYLE, in architecture, is a ſort of building in 

which the pillars are placed at the moſt convenient diſ- 

tance one from another, the intercolumniations being all 


Are three diameters diſtant. ono rs foe 17 
The word is Greek ev5va®-, and derived from gu, pro- 
per, and 5ya®-, a column, | En 


fifth century, who embraced the errors of the monk Eu- 
tyches, maintaining that there was only one nature in 
Chriſt The divine nature, according to. them, had ſo 
entirely ſwallowed up the human, that the latter could 
not be diſtinguiſhed ; inſomuch that Jeſus was merely 
God, and had nothing of humanity but the appearance. 
This hereſy was condemned in a couneil held at Con- 
ſtantinople in 448, which ſentence was confirmed by the 
general council of Chalcedon, in 45177. 
EWE, the Engliſh name of a female ſheep... See the 
article SHEEP, WY 3 ONES 
EWRY, in the Britiſh cuſtoms, an office in the k:ng's 
 houſhold, which has the care of the table linen, of laying 
the cloth, and. ſerving up water, in ſilver ewers, after 


dinner. = TR | n IIa p10 2. 4s 5 8 2 
EXNACERBATION, the fame with paroxyſm. Ses 


the article PAROXYSM,. 


en enen 


ccc. is a kind of majeſtic appearance, an inexpreſſible 


The word is Greek, eu, eaſily, and puluS-, number, 


fuſing to acknowledge any other biſhop beſide St. Euſta- 


juſt two diameters and a quarter of the column, except 
thoſe in the middle of the face, before and behind, which 


 EUTYCHIANS, in church hiſtory, heretics in the 
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EXACTION, in law, a wrong done by an officer, or 
a perſon in pretended authority, in taking a reward or fee 
that is not allowed by law. 5 N 

EX/ERESIS, in ſurgery, is the removing any thing 
hurtful or ſuperfluous out of the body. | 

The word is Greek, from et, out of, and af, to 
ta, AGGERATION, in rhetoric, is a kind of hy- 

erbole, whereby things are augmented or amplified, by 
ſaying more than the truth, either as to good or bad. 

The word is Latin, exaggeratzo, and derived from ex and 

. ank. 

N TATION, in aſtrology, is a dignity which a 
Janet acquires in certain ſigns or parts of the zodiac, 
which dignity is ſuppoſed to give it an extraordinary ef- 
ficacy and influence. Thus the 15* of Cancer is the 
exaltation of Jupiter, according to Albumazar ; that of 
the ſun is the 199 of Aries, and that of the moon is in 
? EXAMINATION, in ſea affairs, a ſort of naval ca- 
techiſm, compoſed of various queſtions put by a com- 
mittee of veteran ſea- captains to the midſhipmen, to diſ- 
-over whether they are ſufficiently qualified in the know- 

ſedge of their profeſſion to become a lieutenant, 

{i XAMINERS, in chancery, two officers of that court, 
who examine, upon oath, witneſſes produced in cauſes 
depending there, by either the complainant or de- 
fendant, where the witneſſes live in London, or near it. 
Sometimes parties themſelves, by particular order, are 
examined. | | | 

EXANTHEMA, in medicine, is a puſtule or erup- 
tion on the ſkin, as the meaſles, ſmall-pox, &c. and is 
generally attended with a fever, and terminates in a 
raſh. 

The word is Greek, eZay8nua, which is derived from 
2E, out of, and abs, to flower. | 

EXARCH, eZapyx@®», in antiquity, an officer ſent by 
the emperors of the Eaft, into Italy, in quality of vicar, 
or rather prefect, to defend that part of Italy which ſtill 
continued under their obedience, and particularly the city 
of Ravenna, againſt the Lombaids. 1 

EXCELLENCY, a title anciently given to kings and 


emperors, but now to ambaſſadors, and other perſons, 


who are not qualified for that of highneſs, and yet are to 
be elevated above the other inferior dignities. 

EXCENT RIC, or ECCENTRIC, in geometry, are 
circles that have not the ſame center. OS 

The word is Latin, excentricus, and is derived from ex, 
out of, and centrum, a center. | 

The excentric circle in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem ; is alſo 
called deferent, becauſe it ſeems to carry the planet 
round in its circumference. The orbit of the ſun is ex- 
centric with regard to the terreſtrial globe ; that is, it does 
not revolve round the ſame center. | 
 EXCENTRIC, in the new aſtronomy ; inſtead of the 
excentric circles in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, the moderns 
have ſuppoſed oval or elliptic ones, in order to explain 
the apparent irregularity of the planets, and their differ- 
ent diſtances with regard to the earth. | 

ExcEN TRIO Equation, in the old aſtronomy, is an an- 
gle made by a line drawn from the center of the earth, 
and another drawn from the center of the excentric to 
the body or place of any planet; it is the ſame with the 
proſtaphæreſis, and is equal to the difference, accounted 


in an arch of the ecliptic, between the ſun's or planet's 


real and apparent place, | 

ExcENTRIC Place of a Planet is the true point of the 
orbit upon which the circle of inclination coming from 
the place of a planet in its orbit, falls thereon at right- 


"a Mars is very excentric with regard to the 
un, | 


Anomaly of the ExcenTRIc. See the article Axo- 
MALY. 


EXCENTRICITY, or EccenTRriciTy, in the Pto- 


emaic aſtronomy, is that part of the linea apſidum lying 
tween the center of the earth and of the excentric ; or 


E X C 


it is nèareſt to us; and ſometimes ſmaller, and then it is 


farther off. | 


EXCENTRICITY of the Earth, in the new aſtronomy, is 
the diſtance between the focus and the center of the 
earth's elliptic orbit. | ' | 

Mr. Whiſton, in his Prælect. Aſtron. page go, ſhews 
the method of finding this from the apparent motion of 
the ſun, compared with the two extremes of, the apſides: 
for ſince the true velocity of the earth in her aphelion and 
perihelion is in a reciprocal ratio of her diſtances from 
the ſun; and that the apparent and angular velocity is in 
a duplicate ratio of her diſtances reciprocally; from the 
apparent difference of theſe two velocities, the difference 
of the diſtances, or the double excentricity, will eafily be 
known. The excentricity of the whole diſtance is, at a 
mean, about a ſixtieth part, or more accurately .01786. 

EXCEPTION, in law, denotes a ſtop or ſtay to an 
action, and is either dilatory ,or peremptory, in proceed- 


ings at common law; but in chancery it is what the 


3 alleges againſt the ſufficiency of an anſwer, 
F. | 
EXCEPTION to Evidence is where a demurrer is offered 
in any civil cauſe, for the inſufficiency of the evidence 
given, and the court does not agree to it; in ſuch caſe, 
the court, upon requeſt, is to ſeal a bill of exceptions to 
the evidence, which may be heard on a writ of error. 
EXCEPTIONS in Deeds and Writings, is the ſaving a 
particular thing out of a general one granted by deed ; as 
a room, ſhop, or cellar, out of a houſe ; a field, or timber 
trees, out of land, &c. 


EX CERPTA, in matters of literature. See Ex- 
TRACT. 


EXCESS, in arithmetic and geometry, is the differ- 


ence between any two unequal numbers or quantities, or 
that which is left after the leſſer is taken from or out of 
the greater, See SUBTRACTION, | 
EXCHANGE, in a general ſenſe, implies a contract 
or agreement whereby one thing is given or exchanged 
for another, | | | 
EXCHANGE, in commerce, is the trade of money car- 
ried on between one place and another, by means of bills 
of exchange, | - 
'The things neceſſary to be conſidered in exchange are 
1. Ihe real monies of each country or trading town. 


2. Their imaginary monies. 3. The par of ex- 


change. | | 
1. By real money is meant a certain quantity of metal 


coined by the authority of a ſtate, and current at a certain 


value, by virtue of that authority. 
2. By imaginary money we are to underſtand all de- 
nominations uſed to expreſs ſuch ſums as have no real 


ſpecies, or coin, of the value of any of theſe denomina- 
tions. | 


1. The real monies of England, 


Gold coins, „„ 
A guinea, valued at — 3 3 
A half guinea — 1 oo 0.10.6 
A quarter guinea — 5 o 5 3 

| Silver coins, 

A crown, valued at oe 2 0 5 0 
A half CTO n — 2 2 o 2 6 
A ſhilling — — . 2 
A ſixpence — 2 = 3 


Copper coins. | 
The half-penny, and the farthing, four of which make 


a penny. | 


Imaginary monies, 
The pound, equal to twenty ſhillings, | 
The mark, equal to thirteen ſhillings and four pence. 
The angel, equal to ten ſhillings. | 
The noble, equal to fix ſhillings and eight pence, 
The penny, equal to four farthings. 


2. The real monies of Holland, 


it is that circle which the ſun is ſuppoſed to move in Sold coins. Florins 
about our earth, and which has not the earth exactly for | A ducat, or ducatoon, valued at — — 20 
its center. And this the ancients found - muſt be ſup- A ſovereign — — — — 15 
poſed, becauſe the ſun ſometimes appears large, and then A roſe noble N — 11 
55 f R Silver 


7 


— — Q —— 


E * 


Silver and copper coins. Stivers 

A ducatoon, valued at — — = 63 
A dric gulden — — — 60 
A rix- dollar — — — 50 

A cron — — — 40 
A dollar — — — has ww. JO 
A guld florin — — — 28 
A ſchilling or ſhilling — — — 1100 
Aﬀtiver — — — = — 8 


Imaginary monies. 
The guilder, or florin, of twenty ſtivers, or 240 


groots. | Hb 
The pound Flemiſh, of twenty ſhillings, or ſix 
guilders, | : ws 
The groot, or penny Flemiſh, of half a ſtiver, or eight 
pfennicks. | 


The pfennick, or pfenning, or denier, A5 of a ſtiver. 

At Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Middleburg, &c. they 
keep their accounts either in guilders, ſtivers, and pfen- 
nicks, or pounds, ſhillings, and pence Flemiſh ; which 
are divided as ours, viz. their pound into twenty ſhillings, 
and their ſhilling into twelve pence. 

They exchange with London upon the pound ſter- 
ling, giving for it, when at par, 10 guilders ; or, which 
is the ſame thing, thirty-three ſhillings and four pence 


Flemiſh. 


* 


The courſe of exchange runs between thirty and thirty- 
eight ſhillings Flemiſh per pound ſterling. 58 
Jn Hamburgh and Antwerp too, they keep their ac- 


counts and exchange with London, in the ſame manner 
as with Holland. 


London exchanges alſo with Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Muſcovy, Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, &c. but 
it is commonly done by the way of Hamburgh, Amſter- 
dam, or Antwerp. 


3. The real monies of France. 


| Tv Gold coins. Livres 
Double louis d'or SiS Ba „„ 
Louis d'or a — ENT 8 — 11 
Half louis d'or — 85 — 150 05 £ 

| | Silver coins. 

Ecu or crown — 85 + 3 
Half ecu . 3 1 3 12 


They have alſo a ; ecu and A ecu, 


| Braſs coin. | 

The only braſs coin is the ſol, twenty of which make 

a livre. Hg LS 
Copper coins. | 

The liard or farthing, four of which make a ſol. 

The denier, twelve of which make a ol. 
The double, which was coined for a double denier, but 
paſſes now for a liard. 


| Imaginary monies. 

The piſtole equal to ten livres. 

The livre equal to twenty ſols, or + of an ecu. 

At Paris, Lyons, Rouen, &c. they keep their accounts 
in livres, ſols, and deniers ; and exchange upon the ecu, 
or crown; the par of which, in ſterling money, is four 
ſhillings and ſixpence. 1 

But it is to be obſerved, that the kings of France often 
raiſe the ſpecies of the kingdom, to rates conſiderably 
higher than thoſe for which they were at firſt coined, and 
conſequently far above their intrinſic value: ſo that a 
crown in ſpecie will paſs at four, five, or ſix livres. And 
three ſuch livres are ſtill named an ecu, or crown, though 
of a far leſs value than the ecu blanc, or white crown, 


that is, a crown in ſpecie. Hence it happens that the 


exchange is very variable, and falls low in proportion to 


the riſing of the French money above the intrinſic worth 
of the ſpecies. 


The courſe runs between twenty-five and forty pence 


ſterling per crown, or between twenty and thirty livres 


per pound ſterling. 
N. B. The French add the term tournois to their 


money, to diſtinguiſh it from the money of other na- 


tions, in the ſame manner as the Engliſh add the word 
ſterling to theirs. 
The money of Spain is of two ſorts, viz. of plate and 
of bullion; the plate-money is of good ſilver, never 
2 


changes its price, and is reckoned more than twenty per 
cent. better than the money of bullion, which is a mix. 
ture of ſilver and braſs, _ as often varying in its price, 
In many places they buy and fell in rials of bullion, but 


when they ſtate the accounts in their books, they com- 
monly reduce them, by an allowance of ſo much per cent, 


to rials of plate, 


4: The real and imaginary monies of Spain, 


| Gold coins. Mervadieg 
A piſtole valued at four peſos, or pieces of eight, 
or at — — — 9 1088 
An half piſtole, at two peſos, or — — 6544 


Silver coins. 
A peſo, or piece of eight, * at — 


— 2 
A rial, at — — es 


A mervadie is a ſmall piece of braſs or copper, s of 


which and about 25, are, in value, equal to an Engliſh 
penny. | 
The imaginary ducat, in exchange, is valued at 375 
mervadies, but in buying and ſelling it is only ac- 
counted 374. i - | 
In Madrid, Seville, &c. they keep their accounts in 
rials and mervadies, and exchange upon the piece of 


eight, the par of which, with London, is four ſhillings 


and ſixpence; but the courſe of exchange runs between 


fifty-two pence and ſeventy-two pence ſterling. 
5. The real monies of Portugal. 


Broad ducat of gold, valued at — — Foo 
Double piſtole — — _ 4000 
Piſtole — — — — 2000 
Half-piſtole, or mil-ree N — 1009 
Stamped patacoon — — — 00 
Current patacoon — — — 509 
Stamped cruſade _ — 500 
Current cruſade „ oe — 400 
Stamped piſo — — — 48⁰ 
Teſton — — — — 100 


There are alſo the fractions of a teſton, at 80, 60, 40, 
20, and 10 rees, which are of a mixed metal, compoſed 


of ſilver and braſs. 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies in Portugal; ſuch as 


the moidore, a pour coin, valued at twenty ſeven ſhillings 


ſterling ; the John, or Joannes, which is alſo gold, 
worth thirty-ſix ſhillings ; the half Joannes and quarter 
Joannes ; as alſo the double Joannes, valued at three 
pound twelve ſterling, &c. _ 

In Liſbon, Oporto, &c. they keep their accounts in 
rees, and exchange in the half piſtole, or mil-ree; the 


par of which is about fix ſhillings and eight-pence half- 


penny ſterling ; but the courſe of exchange runs com- 


monly betwixt fifty and eighty-pence ſterling per mil- 
ree. | 


6. The ſpecies or coins of Italy are very numerous, 


and would require more room than can be ſpared in this 


place: paſſing, therefore, the real monies, we ſhall only 


ſhew the manner of exchange between London and Ge- 


noa, Leghorn, Milan, Venice, and Rome. 
At Genoa, they keep their accounts in lires, ſoldi, 


and deniers ; reckoning twelve deniers to a ſoldi, and | 
twenty ſoldi to a lire; and exchange upon the peyzo, 


of five lires, whoſe par is about four ſhillings and ſix- 
pence ſterling : and the courſe of exchange is from forty- 
ſix to ſeventy-ſix and ſeventy eight pence per peyzo. 

At Milan they keep their accounts in the ſame man- 
ner, but exchange upon the ducat, of five lires fifteen 
ſoldi. The courſe of exchange runs from fifty-five to 
ſixty- ſeven pence ſterling per ducat. 

At Venice, merchants keep their accounts in lires, 
ſoldi, and pichioli; reckoning twelve pichioli to the 
ſoldi, and twenty ſoldi to the lire. But the bank reckons 
by ducats and groſſes. The ducat conſiſts of twenty- 
four groſſes. They exchange upon the ducat; the par 
of which is four ſhillings and eight-pence halfpenny 
ſterling, and the courſe is from fifty-two to fixty-nine 
pence ſterling per ducat bancho. 

Rome exchanges with London upon the ſcudi, whoſe 
par is about five ſhillings and ſixpence ſterling, and the 


ſcudi. 


courſe is from fifty-five to ſixty-five pence ſterling per 


7. In 


N 


7 In the plantations of America, they reckon their 


; itain. But their money is of far leſs value: for 
1 4 Lied po from any of the Caribbee-Iſlands are 
fully charged with 25 per cent. in favour of London : 
that is, if St. Chriſtopher's, Montſerrat, Antigua, &c. 
ſhould draw upon London 1001. the merchants of Lon- 
gon charge the drawer with 125 |. for the ſaid 100; and 
for Jamaica, Virginia, Maryland, Penſilvania, New- 
England, &c. the difference is commonly greater, 
London exchanges alſo with Ireland; but the courſe 
of exchange varies according to the demand of money 
or bills; it is commonly between four and fifteen per 
cent. loſs to Ireland, or in favour of London. | 
The end and deſign of Exchange is, to avoid the risk, 
and ſave the expence of transferring money. 
The conſequence is, that bills of ua repreſent 
money ſo effectually, that there is no difference be- 


tween the one and the other. An example will ſet theſe 


-onoſitions in a clearer light. 
"TN ſuppoſe Peter of London debtor to Paul of Pa- 


ris for goods received, and, at the ſame time, that An- 


F Paris has bought of James of London goods 
Py pan value : if the two creditors, Paul of Paris 
and James of London, exchange their debtors, a tranſ- 
fer of money is needleſs. Let Peter of London pay to 


James of London the ſum he owes to Paul of Paris, 


and let James for the ſaid ſum transfer to him, by an 


order 1n 3 that which he has at Paris in the hands 


of Anthony. Peter, the proprietor of this order, will 
transfer it to Paul his creditor at Paris, and Paul, on 
preſenting it to Anthony, will receive caſh for it. 

If no merchant of Paris had owed money in London, 
Peter would have been under the neceſſity of ſending 
over money to Paris to pay his debt: or, if James had 
ſold, at Paris, only to half the value that Peter was in- 
debted there, the half of Peter's debt would have been 
acquitted, the other half by ſending over the ſpecie. 

It is evident, therefore, that exchange ſuppoſes reci- 
procal debts, that without them it could not exiſt, and 
that it conſiſts in the exchange of the debtors. 

The example propoſed proves alſo, that the object, 
end, and deſign of exchange, is to ſpare the hazard and 
expence of transferring money. Let us ſuppoſe the 
debt between the two 100 J. and value the risk and 
charges on merchandiſe in trade at 401. it is plain each 
muſt pay 110 J. inftead of 1001. without an exchange 
of debtors. 


The conſequence is alſo completely demonſtrated by 


* 


this example, for the bill of Exchange drawn by James 


of London, or Anthony of Paris, was ſo effectually the 
ſign of money, that Pau) of Paris, to whom it was ſent, 
has actually received 1001. on preſenting it. 

For underſtanding the par of exchange, it muſt be 
obſerved, that it has been found convenient, in the fa- 
brication of monies, to mix a certain quantity of baſer 
metal, called alloy, with the pure gold and filver ; and 
the proportion of alloy is different in different kingdoms: 


and accordingly, the coins are ſaid to be of a different 


degree of fineneſs; and two coins, though of a different 
weight, that have an equal quantity of pure gold or ſil- 


ver, are ſaid to be at par. And upon a computation it 
bas been found, that the quantity of pure ſilver in an 


Engliſh crown is as g to 10; and therefore the par of the 
French crown is, in ſterling- money, four ſhillings and 
ixpence. In like manner are other coins to be com- 
pared, in order to have their par determined. 

The cauſes of the alteration of the par of exchange, 


are the alteration of public credit, and the abundance, or 


icarcity of credits of one country upon another. 
A variation in the current coin is an example of the 


Variation which the loſs of public credit makes in the 
par of exchange: although, at the very inſtant this 


chan 


ö Se was made in the current coin, a new real par 
of e 


change commenced, yet, the public credit declin- 
ug, on account of the uncertainty of the property and 
ne lpecie not circulating, what repreſents the ſpecie muſt 
of courſe be under its value. | 

he ſecond cauſe of the alteration of the par of ex- 
change, is the abundance or ſcarcity of credits of one 


monies, and keep their accounts, the ſame way as they 


country upon another ; and this abundance or ſcarcity 
proceed in general from two cauſes. 

One is the neceſſity that obliges the body politic of a 
ſtate to tranſport large ſums into foreign countries, as in 
caſe of a war, 


The other lies in the proportion of the current mutual 
debts of private perſons in each ſtate. 


The private perſons of two nations may contract two 
kinds of reciprocal debts. 


The inequality of reciprocal ſales will form a firſt | 


kind of debts. 


If one of the two nations has a great deal of money at 
lower intereſt than the other, the rich private perſons 
in the former nation will buy up all the public ſecuri- 
ties of the other, becauſe they will receive more intereſt 
for their money: the product of this intereſt, which 


muſt be paid every year, forms a ſecond ſpecies of debts ; 
this may be looked upon as the product of a commerce, 


becauſe the national funds are negotiated ; and, if you 
obſerve attentively, this is not a matter of ſpeculation 


only; in this caſe and ſeveral others, money is the mer- 
chandiſe, and thus theſe two debts belong properly to 


what is called the balance of trade, and will occaſion an 


abundance or ſcarcity of the credits of one country upon 
another, 


When two nations would ſettle the balance of their 


commerce, that is, pay their reciprocal debts, they have 


recourſe to the exchange of debtors; but if the reci- 
procal debts are not equal, the exchange of debtors will 


only pay a part of theſe debts, the ſurpluſage or balance 
of trade muſt be paid in ſpecie. | 


The deſign and intention of exchange is to ſave the 
expence and hazard of tranſporting money; confequently, 


every private perſon, before he determines on this method 


of trade, will ſeek credits on the country where he ſtands 
indebted. - 7 | 

Theſe credits will be dear in proportion to the diffi- 
culty of acquiring them, and conſequently, to have the 
preference, we are obliged to pay above their real value; 
if the credits are eaſy to come at, we {hall pay under their 


value. 


Let us ſuppoſe the merchants of Paris owe the manu- 
facturers of Rouen 20,000 livres, and that the manuſac- 
turers of Rouen owe the bankers of Paris 10,000 livres; 


to ſatisfy theſe demands, we muſt make a bill of exchange 


for the 10,000 livres, the reciprocal debts between Paris 


and Rouen, and ſend the other 10,000 livres from Paris 
to Rouen. 


Let us rate the charge and hazard of ſending this ſum 


at five livres per m. Every merchant in Paris will try to 
ſave this expence, and will ſeek to purchaſe a credit of a 
I000 livres on Rouen ; but as theſe credits are ſcarce, and 
difficult to procure, he will gladly give 1004 livres for a 


draught of 1000 livres on Rouen, and fave one livre per 


m. thus the ſcarcity of bills of exchange on Rouen will 
lower the price of this exchange four livres per m. un- 
der par. . 

EXCHANGE ſignifies alſo a place in moſt conſidera- 
ble trading cities, wherein the merchants, negociants, 
agents, bankers, brokers, interpreters, and other perſons 
concerned in commerce, meet on certain days, and at 


certain times, in order to confer and treat together of mat- 


ters relating to exchanges, aſſurances, freightments, and 
other mercantile negociations both by ſea and land. 

'Theſe aſſemblies are held with ſo much exactneſs, 
that the abſence of a merchant, &c. makes him ſuſpected 
of drawing to a failure or bankruptcy, as not being able 
to ſtand the change. | 


EXCHANGERS are ſuch as return money by bills 


of exchanger 


EXCHEQUER, in the Britiſh juriſprudence, an an- 


cient court of record, in which all cauſes concerning the 


revenues and rights of the crown are heard and deter- 
mined, and where the crown revenues are received. 

It took this name from the cloth that covered the ta- 
ble of the court, which was party- coloured, or che- 
uered. | 

Black Book of the EXCHEQUER, a book containing a 
deſcription of the court of England in 1175, and its of- 
ficers, with their ranks, wages, privileges, perquiſites, 


&c. 
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Kc. alſo the revenues of the crown, both in money and 


eint, . 
EXCISE, a certain duty or impoſt, charged upon li- 


quors, as beer, ale, cyder, perry, malt, &c. and ſeve- 


ral other commodities, within the kingdom of Great 
Britain, and town of Berwick upon Tweed. 

The exciſe is one of the moſt conſiderable branches of 
the king's revenues. It was formerly farmed out, but is 
now managed for the king by commiſſioners in both 
kingdoms, who receive the whole product of the exciſe, 
and pay it into the exchequer. Theſe commiſſioners 
are nine in number in England, and four in Scotland. 
The former have a ſalary of 10001. a year, the latter 
5001. They are obliged by oath to take no fee or re- 
ward, but from the king himſelf; and from them there 
lies an appeal to five other commiſſioners, called commit- 
fioners of appeals. _ | 

EXCLAMATION, in rhetoric, is an elevation of 
the voice which expreſſes the vehemence of any paſſion, 
as ſurpriſe, 507% admiration, indignation, grief, fear, de- 
fire, &c. In Engliſh the interjections o! oh! alas! 
&c. are generally uſed in exclamation, in Latin oh! 
heu! ah! vah! &c. . 

The word is Latin, and derived from exclamo, to cry 
out. 3 | | | 

 EXCOMMUNICATION, an eccleſiaſtical penalty 
or cenſure, whereby ſuch perſons as are guilty of any 
notorious crime or olench are ſeparated from the commu- 
nion of the church, and deprived of all ſpiritual advan- 
tages. | e | 

EXCOMMUNICATO CApIEN Do, a writ iſſued from 
the chancery upon the biſhop's certifying an excommu- 
nication. 5 | | 

 EXCORIATION, in medicine and ſurgery, the 
galling or rubbing off of the cuticle, eſpecially of the 
parts between the thighs and about the anus. | 

EXCORTICATION, the ſame with barking of 
trees. See the article BARK IN G. 

EXCREMENT), whatever is diſcharged out of the 
body of animals, after digeſtion, or whatever is other- 
wiſe ſuperfluous or noxious in them. Urine and the 
feces are the groſs excrements that are diſcharged out 
of the bladder or belly. Phyficians likewife call excre- 
ment the various humours that are ſecreted from the 
blood through the various ſtrainers in the body, and 
which ſerve for ſeveral uſes, ſuch as the ſaliva, ſweat, 
bile, the pancreatic juice, lymph, the ſemen, nails, the 


hair, the horns and hoofs of animals. ED 
The word is Latin excrementum, which is derived from 
excreo, to ſpit or ſpawl. | 
EXCRESCENCE, in ſurgery, is any ſuperfluous 
matter that grows preternaturally upon the human or 
any other body, as wens, warts, or any ſort of ſwell- 
ing, particularly a fleſhy tumour. 


The word is Latin, excreſcentia, which is derived from 
excreſco, to ſhoot or grow out. | 


EXCRETION, in medicine, is the act of ſeparating | 


excrements, or excrementitious humours, from the ali 
ments or blood. | EY 
The word is Latin, excretio, which is derived from ex 
out of, and creo, to chooſe, | 
_ EXCRETORY, in anatomy, is a term applied to 
certain little ducts or veſſels which make part of the 
ſtructure of the glands, being the ſmall tubes through 
which the humours ſeparated into the glands are diſ- 
charged out of them into ſome convenient receptacle or 
emunctory. | 
EXCURSION, in aſtronomy, is uſed in a ſynoni- 
mous ſenſe with elongation. See ELONGATION. 
EXECRATION, execratio, in antiquity, a kind of 
puniſhment, confiſting of direful curſes and marks of in- 
famy. | 


XECUTION, in a general ſenſe, the a& of ac- 


7 


compliſhing, finiſhing, or atchieving any thing that is 
\ to be done, | 


EXECUTION, in law, the completing or finiſhing 
ſome act, as of judgment, deed, &c. and it uſually ſig- 


nifies the obtaining poſſeſſion of any thing recovered by 
judgment of law. | ah 


Military EXECUTION, the pillaging or plundering of a 


country by the enemy's army. 


Fe 2X AE 


EXECUTOR, in law, a perſon appointed by ang. 
ther's laſt will and teſtament to have the execution of the 
ſame after his deceaſe, and the diſpoſing of the teſtator's 
goods and effects according to the intent of the will, 

The law accounts an executor one perſon with the 
party whoſe executor he is; having all the advantages of 
action, and being ſubject to the ſame actions as the de- 
ceaſed, | PALS 

Hence, as an executor derives his power wholly from 
the will, he may releaſe a debt, or do any thing as executor 
before probate of the will, provided he afterwards proves 
it: however, to maintain actions for debts, he muſt ſhew 
the teſtament proved. He may immediately take the 
goods, or give power to another to ſeize them for him. 

perſon capable of making an executor, either 
makes one, two, three, or more; and he may appoint 
that one ſhall be his executor for one year, and another 
for another. If he appoints executors only for a certain 
number of years, after they are elapſed, the ordina 
may grant adminiſtration of the goods; as he may do, 
till the power of executors take place. It is alſo obſery. 
able, that where there is no executor, there is properly 
no will; and where there is no will there can be no ex- 
ecutors ; but this only regards goods; for where lands in 
fee are deviſed, it is a good will, though no executor 
be named therein. | 5 

An executor may either accept or refuſe the executor- 
ſhip; but after he has accepted the office, he ſhall not re- 
fuſe the ſame, nor take it up after refuſal. If any one of 
the ſeveral executors prove the will, it will ſerve for all; 
ſo that the reſt may at any time after join with him and 
intermeddle with the eſtate. When any action is brought, 
it muſt be in the name of all the executors, notwith- 
ſtanding ſome of them may not act; but in any action 
commenced . againft them, he only that adminifters is to 
be ſued. The poſſeſſion of one executor is held to be 
pofleſſion of them all; and moſt acts done by or to one, 
are deemed done by or to all of them, nn, 

EXECUTORY, in law, is where an eſtate in fee, 
that is made by deed or fine, is to be executed afterwards 
by entry, livery, or writ. Leaſes for years, annuities, 
conditions, &c. are termed inheritances executory. 

 ExecuToRY DEVISE, is when the fee by deviſe is 
veſted in any perſon, and is to be veſted in another upon 
contingency. In al] caſes of executory deviſes, the eſtates 
deſcend until the contingencies happen. 

EXEDRA, in church hiftory, a name ſometimes 


given to the ambo. See the article AMBo. 


EXED RE, in antiquity, a general name for fuch 


buildings as were diſtinct from the main body of the 


churches, and yet within the limits of the church taken 
in its largeſt ſenſe. 1 1 
EXEMPLIFICATION or LETTERS PATENT, 2 
tranſcript or duplicate of them, made from the inroll- 
ment thereof, and ſealed with the great ſeal. | 
EXEMPTION, in law, a privilege to be free from 
ſome ſervice or appearance, | 
_ EXERCISE is ſuch an agitation of the body as pro- 
duces ſalutary effects in the animal economy. 
Exerciſe, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve the body in due plight ; without exer- 
ciſe the juices will thicken, the nerves relax, the joints 
ſtiffen ; and, on theſe diſorders, chronical diſeaſes and a 
crazy old age will enſue. The body may be conſidered 
as a ſyſtem of tubes and glands admirably adapted 
throughout, as a proper engine for the ſoul to work with. 
Exerciſe ferments the humours, caſts them into their 
proper channel, throws off redundancies, and helps na- 
ture in thoſe ſecret diſtributions without which the body 
cannot ſubſiſt in its vigour, nor the ſoul act with chear- 
fulneſs. Had not exerciſe been abſolutely neceſlary for 
our well-being, nature would not have given ſuch an acti- 
vity to the limbs of the body, and ſuch a pliancy to every 
part, as neceſſarily produce thoſe compreſſions, extenſions, 
dilatations, and all other kinds of motions neceſſary for 
the preſervation of ſuch a ſyſtem of tubes and glands. 
And, that we might not want inducements te ſuch 20 
exerciſe of the body, riches and honour, even food 2 
raiment, are not to be come at, without the toil of the 
hands, and ſweat of the brow. | 
ck 


He farther obſerves, that thoſe organs of ma 
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uſed, always become'the ſtrongeſt. Thus 
and thighs of chairmen, the arms and 
the backs and ſhoulders of porters, 
Of all the kinds of ex- 


: 


which are moſt 
the eu e 
En, 
= thick and ſtrong by uſe. 
| is none W | 
2 way accommodated to the body, as that of 
- ing, which is leſs laborious and expenſive of ſpirits 
Chan ny other. Dr. Sydenham” is very laviſh in its 
_ Dr. 3 | 
is Monita © Fre . he Ol} LES 
1 in military affairs, is the ranging a body 
of ſoldiers in form of battle, m perform 
the ſeveral motions and military evolutions with differ- 
ent management of their arms, in order to make them ex- 
ert therein. | F 
FxERCISES are alſo underſtood of what young gentle- 
men learn in the academies and riding ſchools, ſuch as 
fencing, dancing, riding the great horſe, c. 
EXERGUM, among antiquarians, a little ſpace 
around or without the figures of a medal, left for the in- 
ſcription, cypher, device, date, ce. 5 
EXFOLIATION, in ſurgery, the ſcaling of a bone, 
or its ſeparating into laminæ or leaves. 5 — 
The word is Latin, exfel:atio, and derived from ex, and 
folium, a leaf. 1 2 fe * 
EX GRAVI Qu ERELA, in law, is a writ that lie 
for the perſon to whom any lands or tenements in fee are 
deviſed by will, and the heir of the deviſor enters thereon, 
and detains them from the deviſee. „„ 
EXHALATION, in philoſophy, is applied to thoſe 
ery corpuſcles, as alſo to the pinguious, oleaginous, ſul- 
phureous particles or effluvia, that are ſeparated from 
hard, earthly, fatty, bodies, particularly the earth itſelf, 
either by the heat of the ſun, the agitation of the air, or 
ſome other cauſes; and being emitted upwards, to a cer- 
tain height in the atmoſphere, there- mix with the va- 


pours, which properly are thoſe moiſt fumes that are 
raiſed from water and other liquid bodies, and help to 


form clouds, which return back in dew, miſt, rain, ſnow, 
hail, &c. 3 e e ee 
The word is Latin, exhalatio, 
exhalo, to breathe, or ſteam out. 
The nitrous and ſulphureous exhalations are the chief 
matter of which thunder, lightning, dew, and other me- 
teors are generated in the air. According to Sir Iſaac 
Newton, true and permanent air is formed from the ex- 
halations raiſed from the hardeſt and moſt compact bo- 
dies. | | 
EXHAUSTED RECEIVER, a glaſs, or other veſſel, 
out of which the air hath been drawn by means of the 
zir- pump. See the article AiR-PUmp. © | 
EXHAUSTIONS, in mathematics, is a method: in 
frequent uſe among the ancient mathematicians, Euclid, 
Archimedes, &c. that proves the equality of two magni- 


which 1s derived from 


tudes, by a deduction ad abſurdum, in ſuppoling that, if 


one be greater or leſs than the other, there would follow 
an abſurdity : this is founded on what Euclid ſays in his 
tenth book, namely, „ That thoſe quantities whoſe 
difference is leſs than any aſſignable one, ate equal;“ 
for if they were unequal, be the difference never ſo ſmall, 
vet it may be ſo multiplied, as to become greater than 

either of them; if not ſo, then it is really nothing. This 
he aſſumes in the proof of the firſt propoſition of book ten, 
which is, * That if from the greater of two quantities 
you take more than its half, and from the remainder 
more than its half, and ſo ' continually; there will at 
— remain a quantity leſs than either of thoſe pro- 

ed. 1 , * : x 
On this foundation they demonſtrate; that if a regular 
polygon of infinite ſides be inſcribed in, or circumſcribed” 
about a circle, the ſpate that is the difference between 
= e — = polygon will, by degrees, be quite ex- 
cc, and the circle be equal to the po „ 

EXHIBIT. qual'to the polygon 

eing produced in a chancery ſuit, to be proved by wit- 
neſſes, the examiner, or commiſſioner appointed after the 
7 NEE any ſuch,” certifies 'on' the back of the 
eed, or writing, that the ſame was ſhewn to the wit- 


wy, at the time of his examination, and by him ſworn 


EXH 


HIBITION; « benefaQioti-ſettled' for the benefit 


hich conduces ſo much to the health, 


Mead too recommends it in the concluſion 


and making them perform 


Egypt; the hiſtory of which is delivered in this boox; 


T, in law, is where a deed, or other writing, 


of ſcholars ih the univerſities, that are not ön the'foins 
Tn BELT IS as F 
ExHnipiTION was anciently an allowance for meat and 
drink, ſuch as the religious appropriators made to the poor 
e vieww..:! 715 25 7 bY Re Foe) 11 
EXHORTAT ION, in rhetoric, differs only from 
ſuaſion, as being more directly addreſſed to the paſſions. 
ExXIGENT, in law, a writ which lies Where the de: 
fendant in a perſonal action cannot be found, nor any ef- 
fects of his within the county, by which he may be at- 
tached or diſtrained. | f 
EXIGENT ERS, four officers in the court of Com: ' 
mon-Pleas, who make all exigents and proclamations 
in all actions where proceſs of outlawry lies. 
EXILIUM, in law, ſignifies a ſpoiling; but ſeems to | 
be reſtrained to the injury done to tenants by altering * | 
their tenure, ejecting them, &ce. | ow” 
EXISTENCE, that whereby a thing has an actual 
eſſence, or is ſaid to exiſt, or be. ys 
wa word is Latin, and derived from exi/o, to be, or 
exiſt. 3 ; 
It has been a ſubject of great diſpute; whether eternal 
bodies have any exiſtence but in the mind; that is, whe-" | 
ther they really exiſt, or exiſt in idea only. The former 
opinion is ſupported by Mr. Locke, and the latter by Dr. 
Berkeley. | „ N 
Thoſe who deſire to ſee the arguments brought by 
thoſe learned authors, we refer to Locke's Eſſay on Hu- 
man Underſtanding, and Berkeley's Princip. of Human” 
Knowledge. „ oe | 
EXIT, Exitus, in law, properly ſignifies iſſue,” or 
offspring; but is alſo applied to iſſues, annual rents, and 
profits of lands. 1 0 50 
ExiIT, in a theatrical ſenſe, the action of a player in 
going off the ſtage, after he has played his part. 8 
EXO DIUM, in the ancient Greek drama, one of the 
four parts or diviſions of tragedy, being ſo much of the 
piece as included the cataſtrophe and uriravelling of the 
plot, and anſwering nearly to our fourth and fifth acts. 
| dee EPILOGUE. Ms 1 | 
ExoDIUM, eZoS\coy, in the Septuagint, ſignifies the 
end or concluſion of a feaſt. . | 
EXODUS, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, 
being the ſecond of the Pentateuch, or five books of 
Moſes. 2 „ | 
It is ſo called from the Greek Fd, going out, or 
departure of the children of Iſrael from the land of 
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together with the man 
caſion. Sy 
EX OFFICIO, among lawyers, ſignifies the power a 
perſon has, by virtue of his office, to do certain acts with- 
out being applied to. . 
 EXOMPHALDUS, in ſurgery, is a hernia, or kind of 
rupture, that exhibits a preternatural tumor or protuber- 
ance at the navel. Wa | | 
; The word is Greek, «eZoygaa0», and derived from eg, 
and o4gaa0, the navel. dl 5 
This rupture is owing to a protruſion of the inteſtine, 
or omentum, or both of them, at the navel, and rarely 
happens to be the ſubject of an operation; for though the 
caſe is common, yet moſt of them are gradually formed 
from very ſmall beginnings, and if they do not return into 
the abdomen upon lying down, in all probability they ad- 
here without any great inconvenience to the patient, un- 
til ſome time or other an inflammation falls upon the in- 
teſtines, which ſoon brings on a mortification and death; 
unleſs, by great chance, the mortified part ſeparates from 
the ſound one, leaving its extremity to perform the office 
of an anus: in this emergency, however, I think it ad- 
viſable to attempt the reduction, if called in at the be- 
ginning, though the univerfal adheſion of the ſac and its 
contents are a great obſtacle to the ſucceſs: the inſtance 
in which it is moſt likely to anſwer, is, when the rupture 
is owing to any ſtrain, or ſudden Jerk, and is attended 
with thoſe diſorders Which follow upon the ſtrangulation 
of a gut. e ee avet | | 
In this caſe, having tried all other means in vain, the _ 
operation is abſolutely neceſſary; which may be thus per- 
formed: make the inciſion ſomewhat above the tumor, 
on the left ſide of the navel, * the membrana _ 
| 8 poſa; 


y miracles wrought on that oc- 
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þ6fa ; and then emptying the ſac of its water, or mortified 


omentum, dilate the ring with the ſame crooked knife, 


conducted on your finger; after this, return the inteſtines 
and omentum into the abdomen, and dreſs the wound 


without making any ligature, but of the ſkin only. Sharp's 


Surgery. 33ͤ 3 61. 23d e 
EXORCISM, a ceremony conſiſting of prayers and 
. conjurations to drive the devil out of perſons poſſeſſed, or 
for the removal of any danger or diſeaſes from man or 
beaſt, and to deſtroy vermin and noxious animals, 
The word is Greek, «Zopx:0u®-, and derived from 4, 
out of; and ap©-, an oath, or religious cetemony, _... 
The uſe of exorciſm is almaſt as ancient as the church: 
it makes a conſiderable part of the ſuperſtition of the Ro- 
miſh church, for which ſhe hath appointed many ridicy- 
lous ceremonies in her rityals.. The Romaniſts not only 
_ eXorciſe demoniacs, but likewiſe houſes and other places 
which are haunted, as it is called; and this is done iir the 
ſame manner as the exorciſm of perſons. 1 
The ancient heathens praQtiſed exorciſms; but they 
were performed by the old women only, who, gadding 
from houſe to houſe, uſed to ſprinkle them with luſtral 
water, and lay the ſpirits by certain forms, ſome very 
whimſical and ridiculous . ceremonies. The, modern 
heathens of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies have alſo ſeveral 
ceremonies among them for caſting out devils and hob- 
Ts. TY 355 en Ir ny Us ee 
EXORDIUM, in rhetoric, is the introdud ion, pre- 
amble, of beginning of any diſcourſe, ſerving to prepare 
the audience for what is to follow. 
The word is Latin; and derived from ex, out of, and 
ordior, to begin. 33 41 1 
It is a fault into which the ancients have very often 
fallen, to make an exordtum that has no relation to the 
ſubject in hand: in this the Greeks took more liberty 
than the Latins. The exordium ſhould be laboured with 
reat care, whence Tully calls it Mcillima pars orations. 
t ſhoyld be ſimple, and free from tao bold metaphors : 
the {tile ſhould not be too much raiſed, nor ſhould it run 
into bombaſt. It was forbidden to make exordiums in 
the Areopagus at Athens, as it is' an indirect and imper- 
ceptible manner of prepoſleſſing the audience. There 
are two kinds of exordiums, the one juſt and format, the 
other vehement and abrupt. Jn the firſt, the audience is 
prepared and conducted by due and eaſy ſteps; in the ſe- 
cond, the orator breaks out upon his audience at ence,:as. 
if ſeized with ſome ſudden paſſion. Such is that exor- 


dium of Ifaiah, *+ Hear, O Heavens; and give ear, O 


Earth!“ Abrupt exordiums are the moſt proper on oc- 
caſions of extraordinary joy, indignation, &c. 5 

EXOSTOSIS is a preternatural excreſcence of a bone, 
as often happens in venereal caſes; or rather a protu- 
berance cauled by a bone's being out of its natural po- 
ſition. 5 „ 

The word is Greek, So αο, and derived from 28, off, 
or out of, and og, a bone. | 

EXOTIC is a term chiefly applied to plants which are 
foreign, and not of our own growth, particularly thoſe 
brought from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies: whence the 
uſe of hot- beds, green-houſes, &c. in order to make them 
thrive. | 

The word is Greek, Sr, and derived from g, 
from without, or abroad. | 


Dr. Liſter, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives an 


account of exotic diſeaſes, as 1, The plague, which is 


properly a diſeaſe of Aſia, where it is epidemic. 2. The 
ſmall-pox, not known in Europe, or even Aſia Minor, or 
Africa, till a ſpice trade was opened to the remoteſt parts 
of. the Indies, where it rages more cruelly than among us. 
3. The griping of the guts, which he takes to be peculiar 
to. the Weſt-Indies, and yearly received from thence ; 
which he ſays is quite different from the tormina ventris of 
the ancients, and is ſcarce ever known in the midland 
countries, or far in the north of England.  _ 

EXPANSION. is the opening. and ſtretching. out of 
any body; but generally it fignihes ſuch an alteration as 
is made by rarefaction, and the quantity of this Dr. Halley 
gives in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne. 297. The 
law of the expanſion of air is this, that the ſpaces into 
which air of a given quantity is compreſſed, are recipro- 
cally proportionable to the compreſſing weights. 


( 


{ ſeen or read, which the judgment has reflected on, to form 


. CELLIAN. | 


| of nature, and the properties and powers of bodies, and 


| and cauſes of the various appearances or pheenomena of 
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|  . The word. is Latin, expar/io, and: deriyed-from er, cut 
of, and pands, to,ſtretch... . 4 at 
Dr. Gregory proves, in his 


„ * _ 


Aſtronomy, that a globe or 
air, of but one inch in diameter, if 1 ſo 3 | 
panſion as it will have at a ſemi-diameter's diſtance of 1 | 
earth from it, would fill all the planetary regions far he: 
yond. the ſphete of Saturn.;. 4 344 des 0 
EX PARTE, a term uſed in the court of chancer 
whete a commiſſion is taken out and executed by one le 
or party only, upon the other party's neglecting or re- 
fuſing 0 join chere. r M 5 
When both the parties proceed together; it is called 4 
jant gen ⅛ ⁰ d annoy Jeers. 
EXPECTANT) in law, ſignifies having relation to, 
or depending on: thus, where land is given to a man nd 
his wife, and to their heirs, they have a fee ſimple eſtate - 
but if it be given to them and, the heirs of their bodies "The 
gotten, they have an eſtate tail, and a fee e&pectant, which 
is oppoſed to fee ſimple. ,, | 

EXPECTORANTS, Expectorantia, in medicine, are 
ſuch things as promote a diſcharge of whatever is olfeafive 
to the lungs and aſpera arteria. 29 LAS: x: | 

The word is Latin, expeftorans, and derived from + 
and pedtus, the breaſt. - , | 4 ol 
_ EXPECTORATION, in medicine, is the a8 of 
evacuating or bringing up phlegm, or other matter, from 
the lungs, by coughing, ſpitting, &c, _ | 

The word is Latin, expe&oratio, and derived from ex 
and pectus, the breaſt. _ 


EXPEDITATION, in the foreſt law, is the cutting 


out the balls of dogs fore-feet, in order to preſerve the 
king's game, 5 8 
The word is Latin expeditatio, and derived from ex and 
pes, 2 fOOk-' 1 op ble: „„ 0 | 
EXPENDITORS, the. perſons who diſburſe or ex 
pend the money collected by the tax for repairs of ſewers, 
after the ſame is paid into their hands by the collectors, 
as ordered by the commiſſioners, and for which they are ; 
to render accounts when required, 7 95 
, EXPERIENCE, a kind of knowledge acquired by 
long uſe, without any teacher. Mr. Locke fays, that 
men receive all the materials of knowledge from experi- 
ence and obſervation, See the article IDEA. 


Experience then conſiſts in the ideas of things we have 


? 


— 
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itſelf a rule or method. 
EXPERIMENT, in philoſophy, is the trial of the re- 
ſult or effect of the applications and motions of certain 
natural bodies, in order to diſcover ſomething of their 
motions and relations, whereby to aſcertain ſome of their 
phœnomena, or cauſes. | N 


FTorricellian EXPERIMENT. See the article Tonki- 


EXPERIMENTAL Pmr.os0prry; that philoſophy 


. which proceeds on experiments, which deduces the laws 


their actions upon each other, from ſenſible experiments 
and obſervations. The buſineſs of experimental philo- 
ſophy is to enquire into and to inveſtigate the reaſons 


nature, and to make the truth or probability thereof ob- 
vious and evident to the ſenſes, by plain, undeniable, and 
adequate experiments, repreſenting the ſeveral parts of 
the grand machinery and agency of nature, oe WO 
In our enquiries into nature, we are to be conducted by 
thoſe rules and maxims which are found to be genuine, 
and conſonant to a juſt method of phyſical-reafoning ; and 
. theſe rules of philoſophizing are by the greateſt matter in 
ſcience, ſir Iſaac Newton, reckoued four, which are 25 
A follows 2 | 178 | FO TEX: 
1. More cauſes of natural things are not to be admitted, 
than are both true, and ſufficient to explain the phœno- 
mena; for nature does nothing in vain, but is ſimple, 
and delights not in ſuperfluous cauſes of things. 
2. And, therefore, of natural effects of the ſame kind, 
the ſame cauſes are to be aſſigned, as far as it can be 
done: as of reſpiration in man and beaſts, of the deſcent 
of ſtanes in Europe and America, of light in a culinary 
fire and in the ſun, and of the reflection of light in the 
earth and in the planets. 285 888555 
3. The qualities of natural bodies which cannot 3 
| or 
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4 or diminiſhed, and agree to all bodies in which 
ee can be ae. are to be reckoned as the "hang 


lities of all bodies whatſoever : thus, becauſe extenſion, 
diviſibility, hardneſs, impenetrabilit „ mobility, the vis 


inertiæ, and gravity, are found in all bodies which fall 
under our cognizance or inſpection, we may juſtly con- 
clude they belong to all bodies whatſoever, and are there- 


fore to be eſteemed the original and univerſal 1 
all natural bodies. | 


: ” - 1 - 


4 In experimental philoſophy, propoſitions collected 


ſrom the phenomena by indu 


* 


ion, are to be deemed 


(notwithſtanding contrary hypotheſes) either exactly or 


very nearly true, till other phenomena occur, by. which 
they may be rendered either more accurate, or liable to 
exception. This ought. to be done, left arguments of 
induction ſhould be deſtroyed by bypotheſes. 1 
Theſe four rules of philoſophizin nor Lal by Sir 
Iſaac Newton to his third book of the Principia; and 
more particularly explained by him in his 1 8 where 
he exhibits the method of proceeding in philoſophy, the 
firſt part of which is as follows. E 
As in mathematics, ſo in natural hiſtory, the inveſti- 
gation of difficult things, by way of analyſis, ought al- 
ways to precede the method of compoſition. .T his ana- 
Iyfis conſiſts in making experiments and obſervations, 
And in drawing general concluſions from them by induc- 
tion (i. e. reaſoning from the analogy of things by natural 
conſequence) and admitting no objections againſt the con- 
cluſions, but what are taken from experiments or certain 
truths: and although the arguing from experiments and 
obſervation, by induction, be no demonſtration of general 
concluſions, yet it is the beſt way of arguing which the 
nature of things admits of, and mw be loo ed ON as ſo 
much the ſtronger, by how much the induction is more 
general; and if no exception occur from pheenomena, 
the concluſion may be pronounced Wel put if at 
any tite afterwards, any exception ſhall occur from ex- 
periments, it may then be pronounced with ſuch excep- 
tlons: by this way of analyſis we may proceed from com- 
pounds, to ingredients, afid from motions to the cauſes 
producing them; and, in general, from effects to their 
cauſes; and from particular cauſes to more 5 ones, 
till the argument ends in the moſt general: this is the 
method of analyſis: and that of ſyntheſis, or compoſition, 
conſiſts in aſſuming cauſes; diſcovered and eſtabliſhed as 
principles, and by themh explaining the phœnomena pro- 
ceeding from them, and proving the explanations. _ 

_ EXPERIMEN TUM Cxoeis, a capital, leading, or 
deciſive experiment; thus termed; either on account of 
its being like a croſs, or direction poſt, placed in the meet- 
ing of ſeyeral roads, guiding men to the true knowlege of 
the nature of that thing they are enquiring after; or, on 
account of its being a kind of torture, whereby the na- 
ture of the thing is as It were extorted by fore. 

EXPIATION, à religious act, by which ſatisfaction, 
atonement, or amends is made for the commiſſion of ſome 
ctime, the guilt done away, and the obligation to puniſh- 
ment cancelled, ET „ 

Gredt Day of ExpIATION, an annual ſolemnity of the 
Jews, upon the tenth day of the month Tiſri, which an- 
ſwers to our September. e 

ExPIATION, in a figurative fetiſe; is applied by divines 
to the pardons procured ta mens fins, by the merits of 
Ohriſt's death. | 


EXPIRATION, in phyſic, that part of reſpiration. 


whereby the ait is expelled, or driven out of the lungs. 
See RESPIRATION. _ | PO 
EXPIRATION is alfo uſed for the end of any term agreed 
upon. It likewife ſtgnifies death. g 
EXPLOSION is properly applied to the going off of 
Sunpowder, and the report made thereby ; but it is fre · 
quently ufed to exprefs ſuch ſudden actions of bodies as 
have fome reſemblance thereto ; ſuch as the ſudden ef- 
letveſoence, ebullition, and expanſion that ariſe from the 
mixture of ſome contrar 
[pirit of wine ; oil of vitriol and 
vitriol and fal ammoniac, & 


The word ts Latin, etploſio, and derived from explodo, 
to drive Out. | r | SUE 7 . 


oil of turpentine; oil of | 


EXPONENT, in algebra, is a number placed over 


an power, or involved quantity, to ſhew to what height 


y liquors; as ſpirit of nitre and 


% . . * - 5 


che root. is raiſed, in order to contract the work. Thus; 
|x*=xxxx. Here 4 is the exponent of the power x, and 
ſhews that it is involved to the fourth power, 
The word is derived from the Latin pen, to. ſhew, 
30 8 I 0 
EXPONENT of @ Ratio is the quotient ariſing from the 
diviſion of the antecedent by the conſequent. ens | 
Thus the ratio of 3 to 3s 1 E, and the.ratip of 2 to 3 
is 3. If the conſequent be unity, the antecedent itſelf is 
the exponent of the ratio: and, therefore, the exponent 
of a ratio is to unity; as the antecedent is to the conſe- 
quent. FVV VV 
Though. the quotient, reſulting from the diviſion! of 
che antecedent by the conſequent, is generally taken for 
the exponent of the ratio; yet, in reality, the exponent of 
a ratio ought to be a logarithm. And this ſeems to be 
more agreeable to Euclid's definition of duplicate and tri- 
plicate ratios, than quotients : for 1, 3, and 9, are con- 


* 
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ratio of 1 to 3, and 3, or 3, the exponent of the ratio of 
3 to q, and 3 the exponent of the ratio of 1 to 9; and 
ſince Euclid lays; “ If three quantities are proportional, 
the ratio of the firſt to the third is ſaid to be the duplicate 
of the ratio of the firſt to the ſecond, and of the ſecond to 
the third; therefore 4 muſt be the double of 5, which is 
very falſe. But the logarithm of the ratio of 1 to , that 
is, the logarithm of q is the double of the ratio of 1 to 3, 
or 3 to , that is, the logarithm of 3. From whence it 
appears, that logarithms are mare properly the exponents 
of ratios, than numerical quotients; and of this opinion 
ſeem Dr. Halley, Mr. Cotes, and others. £ 
ExPONENT, in arithmetic, is uſed in the ſame. ſenſe as 
index or logarithm. - See INDEX and LocGarITum. . 
EXPONEN ITIAL.CaLrcuLivus,. the manner of find- 
ing the fluxions, and of ſumming up the fluxions of expo- 
nential quantities. |, 5. A 
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The fluxions of exponential quantities may be readily 
and eaſily found by the help. of the logarithmic ſeries ; 
and, in order to this, it is neceſſary to premiſe, that the 
fluxion of any logarithm is equal to the fluxion of the ab- 
ſolute number or quantity, whoſe logarithm it is, divided 
by the ſame number. Thus, if x + 1 repreſent any given 
quantity, the fluxion of the logarithm of this quantity 
5 


will de . And the fluxion of the logarithm of 


x x + yy, which is expreſſed after this manner, L: x x +, 

8 . And by the ſame method may the fluxion 

& * ＋ 5 | | 5 

to the logarithm of any power of a given quantity be de- 
termined. „„ e 

Therefore the fluxions of the logarithms of any powers 

of the fame quantity are to one another, as the exponents 


1 


of thoſe powers: that is, L: 1 1 X: L: I 4 *:: 1: 1. 
. LS / . 1 
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x 4 


I +x I +x : FO 75 a ; | 
Hence we are taught how to find the fluxion of expos 
nential quantities, in the following manner: 18 
Let it be required to find the fluxion of a*, where a is 


/ | 8 
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7 be equal to the fluxion of a*; and, becauſe a*=y, there- 
fore L: = L 7 wherefore * 24 E :y, and con- 


a=; and yL:a#=j =, and conſequently. a* 
L: 4, is the fluxion of & required. 


preſſed by an exponential equation. ON! 
ExPONENTIAL EQUATI10N is that wherein there is an 

exponential quantity, a*=y. | 12-07 

ens ba 

or exponent is a variable or flowing quantity. | 

* Expo- 


- 


tinual proportionals; now, if q be the exponent of the 


3 | * 8 2 MY * * 4 38 5 | 
For L:1+x = ——, and L: 1 -þ x = —=: But at 
$ 5 l + *. | | ; I + 3 


ſuppoſed to be a conſtant quantity, Put * i, then will 
F A 
ſequently & L: ax L: 4 Ly; butL:a=—= 1, 


„rn 
| becauſe the quantity a is a conſtant quantity, aud there- 


fore its fluxion nothing: and L: y = 2; therefore + L 
4 ARGS." b \ | W. a 


ExPONENTIAL CURVE is that Whoſe nature is ex- 


UANTITY. is'a quantity whoſe power 


+ 3 


Exponential quantities are of ſeveral powers or. de- 
grees, according as the exponents themſelves are more or 
leſs involved. If the exponent be a ſimple quantity, as 
av, it is called an exponential of the firſt - or loweſt de- 
gree; but when the exponent itſelf is an exponential of 


W: V 5 wy 
the firſt degree, as 2, it is called an exponential of the 
ſecond degree. In like manner, if the exponential itſelf 


* 


be an exponential of the ſecond degree, as Z , it is called 


an exponential. of the third degree, &c. | 
EXPORTATION, the ſhipping and carrying out of 
the kingdom wares and commodities for other coun- 
tries. no e 
Exportation is part of foreign commerce, diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation active or ſelling part, in oppoſition to 
importation, which is called the paſſive, or buying part. 
Belloni obſerves, that commerce, when active, muſt 
produce a vaſt flow of riches, the balance being always 
received in money; whereas, if it be paſſive, the moſt 


immenſe treaſures will be ſoon exhauſted, as the balance 


of trade muſt be continually made good out of the re- 
maining coin. Hence, plenty of money in any place, im- 
plies, that the quantity of goods ex ported far exceeds that 
of goods imported; and wherever we ſee money ſcarce, 
we may conclude that greater quantities of goods have 
been imported than exported. See the articles Con- 
MERCE, Money, and EXCHANGE. | . 
EXPOSITOR, or Exeos1ToRY, a title given to 
ſmall dictionaries, ſerving to explain the hard words of 
a language. | CARE? vans 
EX POST Facro, in law, ſomething done after 
another : thus, an eſtate granted may be good by mat- 
ter ex poſt facto, that was not ſo at firſt, as in caſe of 
election; 2 4h: -- > IJ 
EXPOSTULATION, in rhetoric, a warm addreſs 
to a perſon, who has done another an injury, repreſent- 
ing the wrong in the ſtrongeſt terms, and demanding 
redreſs, 5 . = gl} 
EXPOSURE, os Exypos1TIoN, in gardening, is the 
aſpect or ſituation of a garden, or wall, with reſpect to 
the ſun or winds: they are, therefore, as various as the 
points of the compaſs ; being either direct, as caft, weſt, 
north, or ſouth; or declining, as ſouth-eaſt, north-weſt, 
&c. The gardeners do not give thoſe names to the 
places where the ſun is, but to thoſe whereon he ſhines. 
A wall ſtanding to the north, and facing the ſouth, is 
ſaid to have a ſouth aſpect or expoſure : and a wall which 
faces the riſing ſun is faid to have an eaſtern expoſure ; 
and ſo of the others. If the ſun at his riſing, and duzr- 
ing the firſt half of the day, continue to ſhine upon one 
| fide of a garden or wall, that is an eaſtern expoſure : that 
ſide which the ſun ſhines upon the latter halt part of the 
day has a weſtern expoſure. That part where 1t ſhines 
longeſt in the day, from nine till four, is the ſouth aſ- 
pect ; and that part on which it ſhines leaſt, has a north 
expoſure. 5 1985 
The eaſtern a 


nd ſouthern expoſures are, by common 


conſent of all gardeners, the two principal, and have 
a conſiderable advantage above the reſt. The eaſtern, | 


commencing differently at different ſeaſons of the year, 
and ending about noon, ſubjects the trees, &, to the 
north-eaſt winds, which wither the leaves, blow down 


the fruit, &c. Yet Mr. Laurence judges the eaſt better 


than the weſt. wall for all kinds of fruit, becauſe the 
early rays of the ſun ſooner take off the cold-chilly dews 
of the night. The weſtern, accounted half an hour af- 
ter eleven till ſun-ſet, is more backward than an eaſt- 
ern one by eight or ten days ; but it has this adyantage, 
that it receives little damage from the froſts, which melt 


before the ſun comes to ſhine upon the fruit, and fall off 


like dew without doing any prejudice : but it is incom- 
moded with the north-weſt winds. in the ſpring, as alſo 
with the autumnal winds, which blow down a deal of 
fruit, The weſtern. expoſure 1s better than the north, 
which is the worſt of all. | 
EXPRESSED OiLs, in 
obtained from bodies only by preſſing. 
ExXPRESSION, in chemiſtry, or pharmacy, denotes 
the act of preſſing out the juices, or oils of vegetables, 


which is one of the three ways of obtaining them; the 


2 
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hemiſtry, are ſuch as are 


other two are by infuſion and decoction. Oils obtained 
by means of fire are called ſtillatitious. ik 
EXPRESSION, in rhetotic, is the elocution, dition, or 
choice of words neceſſary to render any diſcourſe 40 
quent. 3 e Ou 


F 


| 
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Robes, or other marks of dignity, or of a. profeſſion, 
employment, or amuſement, a book, a ſhip, a favourite 
dog, or the like, are hiſtorical expreſſions common in 
Portraits. — — e 

. There are ſeveral kinds of artificial expreſſions prac- 
tiſed by painters, becauſe of the diſadyantage of their 
art in that particular, in compariſon of words. 
I o expreſs the ſenſe of the wrath of God with which 
our Bleſſed Lord's mind was filled when in his agony» 
and the apprehenſion he was then in of his own ap- 
proaching crucifixion, Frederico Barocci has drawn bim 
not only with the angel holding the cup to him, but in 
the back- ground you ſee the crofs and flames of fire. 

In the cartoon where the people of Lycaonia — 
ing to ſacrifice to St. Paul and Barnabas, the occahen 
of all that is finely expreſſeee .. 
The man who, was healed. of his lameneſs is one of 
the forwardeſt to expreſs his ſenſe of the divine power 


J 


- 


which appeared in thoſe apoſtles ; and not only à . 


TN his feet on the ground, but an old man takes 
N 2 of his garment, and looks upon the limb 
which he remembered to have been eri led, and ex- 
reſſos great devotion and admiration ; which ſentiments 
2 alſo ſeen in others with a mixture of joy. When 
bur Saviour committed the care of his church to St. Pe- 
ter, the words he uled on that occaſion are related by 
Raphael, who has made him pointing to a flock of 
ſheep, and St. Peter to have juſt received two _ 
When the tory of ' Joſeph's interpretation of Pharaoh's 
gream was to be related, Raphael has painted thoſe 
dreams in two circles over the figures j which he has 
| alſo done, when Joſeph relates his own to his brethren. 
His manner of expreſling God's dividing the light from 
darkneſs, and the creation of the ſun and moon, is alto- 
ocether ſublime. The prints of thoſe laſt mentioned pic- 
tures are to be found in Raphael's bible, but the paint- 
ings are in the Vatican. | . ; 
The byperbolical artifice of Timanthes to expreſs the 


admired by the ancients ; he made ſeveral ſatyrs about 
him as he was aſleep; ſome were running away as 


frighted, others gazing at a diſtance, and one was mea- 


with great caution, leſt he ſhould awake. | 
This expreflion was copied by Giulio Romano with 
very little variation. Correggio, in his picture of Danae, 
has finely expreſſed the ſenſe of that ſtory ; for, upon 
falling of the golden ſhower, Cupid draws off her linen- 
covering, and two lovers are trying upon a touch-ſtone 
a dart tipped with gold. 7 1 
Nicholas Pouſſin expreſſes a voice, in the baptiſm of 
our Saviour, by making the people look up, and about, 


ſuring his thumb with his thyrſus, but ſeeming to do it 


as it is natural when men hear any ſuch, and know not 


whence it comes, eſpecially if it be otherwiſe extraor- 
dinary, as in this caſe. _ F ; 
Another way practiſed by painters to expreſs what 
could not otherwiſe be done, is by figures repreſentative 
of certain things. This they learned from the ancients, 
examples of which we have in the Antonine pillar, where 
to expreſs the rain that fell, when the Roman army was 
preſerved by the prayers of the Theban legion, the figure 
of Jupiter Pluvius 1s introduced. Raphael, in the paſ- 
ſage of Jordan, has repreſented that river by an old 
man dividing the waters, which are rolled and tumbled 
very remarkably. 

The true airs of the heads of that great maſter Ra- 
phael are only to be found in what his own inimitable 
hand has executed, of which there are many originals 
in ſeveral collections in England; particularly in thoſe 

of the duke of Devonſhire and the earl of Pembroke; 
om 1 queen's palace is now the great ſchool of Ra- 
phael. . 

Beſides him none of the old maſters are remarkable 
for expreſſion, unleſs for particular ſubjects; as Michael 
Angelo for infernal, or terrible airs; and amongſt others, 
the drawing he made for the cartoon in his Laſt Judg- 
ment, is admirable in this kind; others in later times 
have ſucceeded well in this part of the art, particularly 

Domenichi and Rembrandt; and herein, next to Ra- 


phael, perhaps no man has a better title to the prefer- f 


ence than Van Dyck; no not Titian himſelf, much leſs 
Rubens. 


But there is no better ſchool than nature for expreſſion. 


A painter therefore ſhould, on all | occaſions, obſerve 


how men look and act, when pleaſed, grieved, angry, &c. 
Love iis expreſſed by a clear, fair, and pleaſant coun- 
tenance, without clouds, 'wrinkles; or unpleaſant bend- 
ings; giving the forehead an ample height and breadth, 
with a majeftic grace; a full eye, with a fine ſhadow at 
the bottom of the eye-lid, and a little at the corner . 
Proportionable noſe; noſtrils not too wide; a clear cheek, 
made by ſhadowing it on one fide; and a ſmiling mouth, 
made by a thin upper-lip; and ſhadowing the mouth- 
ine at the corners OA OLI 0 ID PHT 
Fear is expreſſed by making the eyes look hollow, 
eavy, and downwards, thin fallen cheeks, a cloſe 
mouth, and careleſs ſtaring hair about the ears. | 
22 is beſt expreſſed by only the hanging of the 
cheeks, and a pale countenance; and ſometinies by grind- 
ur et aber wee e e e eee 77 7 29e" 
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Let every paſſion be tepreſented according to its but 
ward appearance in thoſe in whom it reigns. 
If you aim at any exquiſiteneſs in this art, you muſt 
endeavour to chooſe out the beſt actions for every pur- 


poſe, in reſtraining the luxurious Oy of nature by a 


deliberate diſcretion, by the benefit of which you will 
finiſh your deſign ; always exprefling in each member a 
certain hidden reſemblance of the principal motions which 
affect the eye and ſoul of the ſpectators. 

To expreſs a paſſion truly, you ought to give every 
thing its proper motion, or that which beſt ſuits your 
intention; which is nothing elſe but the agreement of 
proportion with the action or paſſion intended, wherein 
conſiſts the whole life of the art, for hereby an evident 


difference is made between the livipg and the dead; the 


fierce and the gentle; the wiſe and the ſimple; the ſad 
and the merry: and in a word, diſcovers all the ſeveral 


1 raping and geſtures which the body of a man is capa- 
ble of. "FOOT" K FO 


"vaſtneſs of the Cyclops is well known, and was greatly | 


But before theſe things can be exactly done in a pic- 
ture, you muſt firſt intenſely conſider the life, that you 
may come as near it as poffible; to which adding art, 
you will meet with no motions ſo potent, which you 
will not be able artificially to imitate. | 

Theſe things will be the more exactly accompliſhed, 
by viewing and continually practiſing what you have 
ſeen ; ſo as lively to expreſs all geſtures, actions, and 
paſhons, incident to natural bodies, T | 

EXTASY, a tranſport which ſuſpends the fun&ion 
of the ſenſes, by the intenſe contemplation of ſome ex- 
traordinary or ſupernatural object, or when God im- 


preſſes on the imagination the extraordinary ideas of any 


thing he would reveal. 

EXTENSION, in philoſophy, is the quality or pro- 
perty of any thing extended that occupies ſpace. The 
eſſence of body or quality conſiſts in extenſion, of which 
there are three ſorts, length, breadth, and depth. 

The word is Latin, extenſio, and derived from ex; and 
tendo, to ſtretch out, or extend. 

EXTENSOR, an appellation given to ſeveral muſ- 
cles, from their extending or ſtretching the parts to which 


they belong: ſuch are, 1. The common extenſor of 


the fingers, which has its origin at the external condyle 
of the humerus, and the poſterior part of the radius and 


ulna: it afterwards divides into four tendons, which paſs. 
under the ligament of the carpus, and terminate in the 


poſterior ſurface of all the phalanges of the ningers, 
where they are gibbous. 2. The extenſor:of the thumb, 


called alſo bicornis and tricornis, ariſes in the poſterior 


and middle part of the radius and ulna, and terminates 
in two or three tendons in the firſt, ſecond, and third 
phalanx of the thumb. 3. The proper extenſors of 


each finger, which are a part of it, or at leaſt have their 


origin with the common extenſor. | 4. The long exten- 
ſor of the toes, which has its origin in the upper part 
of the tibia, and in the anterior part of the ligament, 
between the tibia and fibula: it afterwards divides into 
five tendons, four of which are inſerted into the four 
phalanges of the toes, and the fifth into the outer meta- 
tarſal bone. 5. The ſhort extenſor of the toes ariſes 
from the upper part of the calcaneum, and dividing into 
tendons, 1s inſerted into the toes. — | 
Beſides theſe, there are proper extenſors of the toes; 
alſo the long and ſhort extenſors of the great toe, and 


the common extenſor of the back and loins, which is 


divided into three. If theſe act only on one fide, they 
draw the parts obliquely ſideway s. 
EXTENT, in law, is uſed in a double ſenſe ; 
ſometimes it ſignifies a writ or command to the ſheriff 
for the valuing of lands or tenements; and ſometimes 


the act of the ſheriff, or other commiſſioner, upon this 


writ : but moſt commonly it denotes an eſtimate or va- 
luation of lands; and hence come our extended or racks 


'rents. 


'EXTERMINATION of Drantities, in algebra. See 
EQUATION. 1 | N | 
EXTERNAL Angles are the angles on the outſide 


of any right ſined fioure, when all the ſides are ſeverally 
produced, and they are all; taken together, equal to four 
right angles. | 


See the article ANGLE, _ 
EXTING a AL in law, is a conſolidation 
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out of lands, and aſterwards purchaſes the lands out of. 


which the rent ariſes: in this caſe, both the property 
and the rent being united in one poſſeſſor, the rent is ſaid 


to be extinguiſhed. Likewiſe, where a perſon has a leaſe 


for years, and he afterwards buys the property of what is 
leaſed, the leaſe becomes thereby extinguiſlec. 

ExTORTION, in law, is an illegal manner of 
wreſting any thing from a man either by force, menace, 
or authority. It is alſo the exaction of unlawful uſury, 
winning by unlawful games, and taking more than 1s 
due under pretence of right, as exceſſive tolls in mil- 
lers, &c. | ; . if wk ; 

EXTRA-Jvupiciar is when judgment is given in 
any cauſe that is not depending in that court where 
ſuch judgment is given, or wherein the judge has no ju- 
riſdiction. | | 

EXTRACT, in pharmacy, is the purer part of vege- 
tables, or other natural bodies, that has been ſeparated 
ſrom the more groſs parts, and diſſolved in ſome proper 
menſtruum by means of digeſtion, and reduced to a thick 
and moiſt conſiſtence, by diſtillation or evaporation of 
the menſtruum. EE 

ExTRACT, in matters of literature, is ſomething co- 

ied or collected from a book or paper. | 

EXTRACTION, in chemiſtry, the operation where- 
by eflences, tinctures, &c. are extracted, or drawn from 
natural bodies. | - 

EXTRACTION, in ſurgery, ſignifies the extracting 
any forcign matter out of the body, by the help of inſtru- 
ments. 

ExTRACTION of Roots, the method of finding the 
root of given numbers or quantities. See Root. 

The ſquare, cube, and other powers of a number, or 
root, are formed by multiplying the given number into 
itſelf a greater or leſs number of times, as the power re- 
quired is higher or lower. See POWER. 


This multiplication compounds the powers; and the 


extraction of the root decompounds them again, or re- 


duces them to their firſt principles or roots. So that 
the extraction of the root is to the multiplication of the 


power, what the analyſis is to the ſyntheſis. 


Thus, 4 multiplied by 4, produces 16, which is | 
the ſquare of 4; and 16 multiplied by 4, makes 64, | 
Which is the cube of 4 :—oSuch is the compoſition of 


powers. 6 

Again, the ſquare root of 16 is 4, by reaſon 4 is the 
quotient of 16 divided by 4; and the cube root of 64 is 
likewiſe 4, by reaſon 4 is the quotient of 64 divided by 
che ſquare of 4. :—Such is the extraction of roots. 

Hence to extract the root out of a given power is the 
fame thing as to find a number; E. gr. 4, which being 
multiplied a certain number of times into itſelf, produces 
the given power, e. gr. 16, or 64. | „ 

For the extraction of ſquare and cube roots, it is ne- 
ceſlary to have the ſquares and cubes of all the digits in 


;cadineſs, as exhibited in the following table. 


Hors, [UI 
::; DE OL EINISTN 
Cubes, 1 1 | 8 [27 104 1250216 34315121729 


o extract the ſquare root out of a given number, — 
15. Divide the given number into claſſes, of two figures 


apiece z and include each claſs between two dots, com- 


mencing with the place of units, or the right hand figure : 
the root will conſiſt of ſo many parts or figures as you 
have clafles—By the way obſerve, it may happen that 
for the laſt claſs on the left hand there ſhall only be one 
houre left. | : | 


2. Then the left hand olafs being the ſquare of the 


Hrlt figure of the root ſought, look in the table of roots | 


tor the ſquare roots anſwering to that number ; or if that 
quare number be not preciſely there, to the next leſs 
number: this root write down for the firſt figure of the 
quotient, and ſubtract its ſquare from the left hand 
claſz,-To the remainder bring down the next claſs to- 
wards the right. | | | 


3. Write down the double of the quotient figure un- 


der the left hand of the ſecond claſs, and ſeek how of- 


= 


* 


or union, as where one has due to him a yearly rent ten this decuple is contained in the figure over i 


quotient gives the ſecond figure of the root. 150 
4. Write the ſame quotient under the right hand fl. 
gure of the ſame claſs, and ſubtract the product of the 


whole number underwritten, multiplied by the firſt fl. 


gure of the root, from the number over it, as in diviſion, 


5% This operation being repeated according to the 
third and fourth ſteps, i. e. the remainder being ſtill gi. 
vided by the double of the root, as far as extracted; and 
from the remainder, the' ſquare of the figure that laſt 
came out, with the decuple of the aforeſaid diviſor aug. 
mented thereby, being ſubtracted; you will have the root 


e | F . 

xample. To extract the ſquare root of 99856. Point 
it after the following manner, 99856: then ſeek a num- 
ber whoſe ſquare ſhall be equal to the firſt figure q, viz, 


3, and write it in the quotient; then having ſubtracted 


from 9, 3X 3, or 9, there will remain o; to which ſet 
down the figures as far as the next point, viz. 98, for the 
following operation. e 
Then taking no notice of the laſt figure 8, ſay, How 
ene youu is 00 Fees of 3 or 6, con- . 
tained in the fir ure 9? Anſwer, 1. Bee (of 
Wherefore, having Sri in the quo- 99856 (316 
tient, ſubtract the product of 1x61, or 2. 
61 from 98, and there will remain 37, to 098 
which connect the laſt figures 56, and you Ox 
will have the number 3756, in which the 
work is next to be carried on; wherefore 3750 
alſo, neglecting the laſt figure of this, ++" 
viz. 6, ſay, How often is the double of 31, or 62, con- 
tained in 375 (which may be gueſſed at from the initial 
hgures 6 and 37, by taking notice how many times 6 is 
contained in 37)? Anſwer, 6; and writing 6 in the quo- 
tient, ſubtract 6 x 626, or 3756, and there will remain 0; 
whence it appears, that the buſineſs is done, the root 
coming out 316. 2 | 


Otherwiſe, with the diviſors ſet down, it will ſtand 


thus: | 


99856 (316 
* 
6) 098 
ö 61 
62) 3756 
3750 


Again, if you were to extract the root out of 22178791: 
Firſt, having pointed it. 

ſeek a number, whoſe ſquare 22178791 (4700, 43637, &c. 
(if it cannot be exactly e- 16 

qualled) ſhall be the next 517 

leſs ſquare (or neareſt) to 609 

22, the figures to the firſt 8 = 

point, and you will find it 8 537 

to be 4: for 3 & 5, or 28, 2 

is greater than 22, and 4x4 411000 

or 16, is leſs; wherefore 4 370730 


| will be the firſt figure of the 3426400 


root. This therefore being 2825649 
writ in the quotient, from 60075100 
22 take the ſquare 4X4, 56513196 
or 16, and to the remainder paper pn op 
6, adjoin the next figure 17, 25 25185 | 
and you will have 617; 3 
from whofe diviſion, by the 73624231 
double of 4, you are to ob- | 3 
tain the ſecond figure of the root, viz. 7, as thus; neglect- 
ing the laſt figure 7, ſay, How many times 8 is contain- 
ed in 61? Anſwer, 7; wherefore write 7 in the quotient, 
and from 617 take the product of 7 into 87 or 609, and 
there will remain 8; to which join the two next figures 
87, and you will have 887; by the diviſion whereof by 
the double of 47, or 94, you are to obtain the third 
figure; in order to which ſay, How many times is 94 
contained in 88? Anſwer, ©: wherefore write o in the 
| quotient, and adjoin the two laſt figures 91, and you 


| will have 88791, by whoſe diviſion by the double of 470, 


or 940, you are to obtain the laſt figure; thus, I ſay, 

How many times 940 in 8879? 1 9: wherefore 

write 9 in the quotient, and you will have the root * 
ts, + 


285 


* — LES 4 \" * 
g \ 7 
* p l 
: * N 
1 * 


But ſince. the product 9 x 9409, or 84681, ſubtracted 
from 88791, leaves 4110, the number 4709 is not the 
root of the number 22178791 preciſely, but a little leſs. 
If then it be required to have the root approach nearer, 
carry on the operation in decimals, by adding to the re- 
mainder two cyphers in each operation. Thus the re- 
mainder 4110 having two cyphers added to it, becomes 
4110003 the diviſion whereof. by the double of 4709, 
or 9418, you will have the firſt decimal figure 4. Then 


having writ. 4 in the quotient, ſubtract 4 x 94184, or 


376736, from 411000, and there will remain 34264. And 


ſo having added two more cyphers, the work may be 


carried on with pleaſure, the root at length coming out. 


09, 6 &c. N | 
3 the root 


reſt of the figures may be obtained by diviſion alone; as 
in this example, if you had a mind to extract the root to 
nine figures, after the five former 4709, 4 are extracted, 
che four latter may be had, by dividing the remainder, 
viz. 342640, by the double of 470, 4. e 
After the ſame manner are roots extracted out of de- 


eimal numbers. — Thus, the root of 329,79 is 18,159; 


and the root of 3, 2976 is 1,8159; and the root of 
0,032976 is o, 18159, and fo on. But the root of 
3297,0 is 57,4247 3 and the root of 32,976 is 5,74247. 
And thus the root of 9,98 56 is 3,16. 

' EXTRACTION of the Cube Root may be performed by 
the following method, which admits of two caſes, 


Having pointed the number to be extracted, generally 


called the refolvend, into claſſes of three figures a-piece, 
ſeek a cube number that comes the neareſt to the firſt pe- 
riod of the reſolvend, whether it be greater or leſs than 
that period. 

Caſe 1. 
firſt period of the reſolvend, call its root leſs than juſt, 
and ſubtract that cube from the firſt period of the reſolvend. 

Caſe 2. But if the cube be greater than the firſt period 
of the_reſolvend, cal] its root more than juſt, and ſub- 
tract the reſolvend from that cube, annexing cyphers to it. 

To the firſt root, whether it be leſs or more than juſt, 


annex ſo many cyphers as there are remaining points over 


the whole number of the reſolvend, and multiply it by 
3; then make the product a diviſor, by which you muſt 
divide the difference between the reſolvend and the fore- 


ſaid cube, then will that quotient be the reſolvend de- 
preſſed to a ſquare; and therefore it muſt be pointed as 


ſuch, viz. into periods of two figures each. That bein 
done, make the firſt root (without theſe cyphers that 


were annexed to it) a diviſor, enquiring how often it may 


be found in the firſt period of the new reſolvend (as be- 
fore in extracting the ſquare root) with this conſideration, 
that if the root (now a diviſor) be leſs than juſt, you muſt 
annex the quotient figure to it; and then multiply the root 


ſo increaſed into the ſaid quotient figure; ſetting down the 
units place of their product under the pointed figure of 
that period, and ſubtracting it as in diviſion: and ſo on 


from one period to another as before. But if the ſaid 
root, now a diviſor, be more than juſt, then you muſt 
ſubtract the quotient figure from cyphers annexec, or 
ſuppoſed to be annexed to the ſaid diviſor, multiplying 
the root ſo reduced into the quotient figure, ſetting 


down their product as before, &c. An example or two 
will make the work plain and eaſy. 


W | . Example 1. | 
Wat is the Cube-root of 146363183, the given re- 
ſolvend, to be pointed thus: W a 


146363183 (5 the firſt root leſs than juſt. 
125 = the neareſt cube to 146. 


500 X 3=1500) 21363183 (14242, 12 new reſolvend. 


1ſt. Div. 5) 14242, 12 (527 the root required, 
222 10 N 
2d. Div. 52) 3842 
i 25 
Root 527 (153) the remainder to be rejected. 


Here the root 527 1s the true root at the firſt operation, 
as = be eafiy tried from involving it. of 
at is, $27 X 527 X 527 2 146363183, the given re- 
ſolvend. But if it had not been the true 1 then 
every thing that hath been here done muſt have been re- 
Peated, only inſtead of the firſt ſingle root (viz. 5) you 


If the cube number ſo taken 1 leſs than the 


| 


— — 


s carried half-way or above, the | 


1 


* 


EXT 


muſt have taken the increaſed-root, viz. 527 ; and this 
I call a ſecond operation, which would increaſe the laſt 
root to nine places of figures, viz. every operation tri- 


ples the number of places in the laſt root. 


N. B. It often; happens that four and ſometimes five 
places of figures may be taken into the root, eſpecially 


when the firſt cube comes very near to the firſt period of 
the reſolvend. KISS | 
| Example 2. 


What is the c. rt. of 6750-82 2.39 ( 8800 roveleſathen jult. 
Firſt neareſt cube 4 ON 3 75 ; 


| Rt. 4000 3=12000) 35078242 39 (292318,68 


70 eee 

+_0 292318,68 (4671, 8 
40 2923 

+ 7 2849 

2. Diviſor 407) 7418 

+ I 4021 

4071) 3347, 68 

+ 8 325744» Ke. 

Root = 4671,8 | 


In this example five figures are taken into the root; 


I. Diviſor 


3. Diviſor 


in theſe five the exceſs is not an unit in the Jaſt place; 
for if there were made a ſecond operation, the root would 
be 4071,78, as may be eaſily tried. | ; 
EXTRACTION of the ſquare roots of ſimple algebraic 
quantities. | 


94a is -þ+ or — 3a; and that of 4aabbis + of —2a6b, 
This is plain; for the ſquare-root of any quantity, ſup- 
poſe of 44abb, is that which, being multiplied into itſelf, 
will produce 4aabb, Now — 2ab, multiplied into it- 
ſelf, will produce 44abb, as well as + 2ab; and, there- 


When the ſquare-root of a quantity cannot be extracted, 
it is uſual to ſignify it by this mark /; thus 4/2 aa 


ſquare-root of the whole quantity aa 45; thus 

Vaa—4b CE = 
i > 

ſquare-root of the whole quantity 44 - 4b, and whoſe de- 


4 9 Hd 8 4 . 
nominator is 24; thus J . L ſignifies the ſquare- 
Fs | 124 


ab — 33 


root of both the numerator and denominator. | 
When the ſquare-root of a quantity cannot be extract- 
ed, the quantity may ſometimes, however, be reſolved 


the ſquare may be extracted, and the radical ſign may be 
prefixed to the other factor: thus, 1244 = 4aa X3; 


therefore V/ 12 aal=2aX* V3. 

 ExTRACTI1ON of the ſquare-roots of compound alge- 
braic quantities. _ | 

The extraction of the ſquare-root of compound alge- 
braic quantities is ſo very like that of whole numbers in 
common arithmetic, eſpecially in the caſe of ſeries, where 
it is chiefly required, that a bare inſpeQion of the work 
might be ſufficient; however, take the following direc- 
tions, with an example. 


＋ 10 ＋ 20 * ＋25 * 24K ＋4 16. Here pointing every 


| other place from the place of units, that is, from 16, [ 


demand the ſquare-root of the member belonging, to the 


{ firſt point to the left hand, that is, of x*, and the anſwer 
is &, which I put down in the quotient ; then I ſquiare 
x*, and ſubtract the product x* from &, and there remains 


nothing : then I bring down. the two next members be- 
ronging to the next point; to wit, 4 x* + IO, for a re- 
ſolvend, and divide it by 2, the double of the root in 
the quotient ; that is, I divide 4 by 2, and the quo- 
tient is 2x*, which I put down in the quotient ; as like- 


n 


pe aſter the diviſor 2* ; then I multiply the quantity 


2x* +2 x* by its laſt member 2 x*, and the product 4* 
e 


f 


when the ſecond place proves to be a cypher; that is, 


becauſe the ſecond place proved to be a cypher. And 


The ſquare of aa is + or —a; the ſquare-root of 


fore, one quantity is as much its ſquare-root as the other. 


ſignifies the ſquare-root of 244; thus Vaa—4b is the 


ſignifies a ſraction, whoſe numerator is the 


root of the whole fraction —.—— ; that is; the ſquare- 


into two factors, whereof the one is a ſquare, and the. 
other is not: and whenever this is poſſible, the root of 


Let it be required to extract the ſquare-root of x*+ 4 ** 
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£ 4 x* 1 ſubtract from the reſolvend 4 * 10K, and 


there remains 6] to this remainder 1 bring down the | 
next two places, 20 * 425 *, and fo have a new re- 
ſolvend, which I divide by the double of the root already 
found, and do as before, till the whole be divided, as you 
may ſee in the wo x.. ot 
| x5 +4x5 +16x*$20x3 +25x% Þ24x+16 (x3 Tax +3x+4 | 

x | 8 $73 | 1 

2x3 þ2x2 ) * 4-4x5 + 10x4 | 
2 2 4x5 + 4x+ - 


+ 
c 
n 


E 


+3x 6x4+-+12x3 + 9g x* 


2x3 THE DLL] * 
=+ 44. - 


8 x3 +16x2 +24x4+10 


. 
Otherwiſe thus: 
* +4x5 ＋ 10 +20x3 +25x2 $24x+16 (x3 +2x* +3x+4 


x6 
2x3 +2 x? * 
TRY / T4 TIE 
TWO * 0x4 
+ 3x 6x4++12x3 + gx? 


2 x3 +4x*+6x+4) * + SKI +16x* c 
+4 8 x3 +16x2 +24x+16- 


. * „& XR X OL 
Since the laſt member + 16 was a ſquare, I might have 
begun the extraction at that end, and the root would 
have come out the ſame as before, but inverted.— 16 1s 
no ſquare number, ſince there is no root, either affirma- 
tive or negative, which, when multiplied into itſelf, will 


produce — 16. | 


Let it be propoſed to extract the ſquare-root, or, at 


* 


when a line AB (plate LXIV. g. 5.) is fo divided 


leaſt, to reduce the root to the ſimpleſt expreſſion of 
12x%*—72x*+108 x. This quantity, becauſe neither of 
the extremes are ſquares, muſt be reduced to a more con- 
venient form, thus: If 12 * be divided by 12 x, the quo- 
tient x x will be a ſquare number: therefore, I divide the 
whole by 12x, and the quotient is x x—6x+9g, Whence 
I conclude, e converſo, that if x y—6x+9, be multiphed 
into 12 «&, the product will be the quantity propoſed : 


therefore V 12x*—72x* + r08alis equal to Wxx—bx+91] 


into / 12x]: but Wx*—bx + 9,|being extracted as above, 


is & — 3, or 3—x; and becauſe 12x = 4X Z, we have 


VI2s%=2X 3s; therefore 12%%—72 x*+ 708 x1 


S* 3 or 3—x into 2 XV =2x—60, or O- AK into 
3 . | 


If the ſquare- root of the factor xx G? could not | 


otherwiſe have been extracted, it might, however, have 


been obtained by an approximation, as in the following | 


example: | 

To extract the ſquare-root of a binomial by an infinite 
ſeries. Though the ſquare-root of a binomial], as ab, 
1 &, &c, cannot be expreſſed by any finite number of 
terms, yet by an infinite ſeries it may, 

The ſquare- root of the binomial 1-+ x, ſuppoſing to 
be leſs than 1, is found by the following operation to be 
1 ＋ - +7, -T , &c. a ſeries, whoſe regu- 
larity is not immediately perceived; but it will appear in 
the courſe of this work, that theſe ſeries are as regular as 
any others whatſoever, and as eaſily computed. 

* = RK * * X* 


þ 


1 
* 


+ 8x3 +16x* +24x+16 | only add the following theorem to ſhew the reaſon of 


theſe operations. 


E VE 


Since in theſe ſeries the powers of * aſcend or deſcend 
regularly, theſe roots may be extracted by the help gf 
the coefficients only, and the powers may be ſupplied 
afterwards; but then due care muſt be taken to keen 


the terms diſtin&, ſo as to place all of the fame kind or. 


derly one under another, that no confuſion may arife in 
the operation. See BINOMIAL Theorem. «en 
EXTRACTION of the cube root of algebraical quanti- 


| ties. — The method of extraQting the cube root of alge- 
| .braical quantities differs fo little from that alteady deli- 
456 550 + + 6x*+20x3 +25x% „„ - vered for extracting it numerically, that we preſume it 


will be needleſs to give any examples; we ſhall therefore 


Suppoſe it were required to find the value of * = 8. 
Put 45g G, ſuppoſing r leſs than the true root; involve 


'r+y to the third power, and we hall have r*+ 3 r 1+ 
Z3rry r =G; and 3rry+ 3739 + =; 


and ry + j* + — *. Let -— be rejected as of ſmall 
| value ; then it will be y N*=D, which gives this theo- 


rem = 
extracting the cube-root numerically are performed. 
EXTRAVASATION, in medicine, is applied to the 
blood, or any fort of fluid, when got out of the veſſels in 
which 1t ought to be contained. | 1 7 
The word is Latin, exrravaſatio, and derived from extra, 


=y. By this theorem, the examples piven in 


out of, and vas, a veſſel. 


EXTREME and Mean Proportion, in geometry, is 


in C, that the rectangle under the whole line AB, and 
the leſſer ſegment CB, is equal to the ſquare of the 


as follows; let the given line AB ra, and for the greater 
ſegment put x, the leſſer will be a- &; then by the hy- 
potheſis axXa—x=xz, conſequently aa , x; and 
by compleating the ſquare, &c. we ſhall have x=vV3aa! 
— 2 4. Euclid, in lib. 2, prop. 11, gives the ſynthetical 
demonſtration of this: but this cannot be done exactly in 
any numbers; but if you would have it tolerably near, 
add together the ſquare of any number, and the ſquare of 
its halt, and extract as near as you can the ſquare- root of 
the ſum; from whence, taking all the whole number, 
the remainder is the greateſt part. 
EXTREMES, in logic, are thoſe terms in the con- 
cluſion of any ſyllogiſm that have a relation to ſome 
other term as a mean. | | | 1755 
EXTRINSIC, among metaphyſicians, is taken in va- 
rious ſenſes; ſometimes it ſignifies a thing not belonging 
to the eſſence of another; in which ſenſe the efficient 
cauſe and end of a thing are ſaid to be extrinſic, Some- 
times it ſignifies a thing's not being contained within the 
capacity of another, in which ſenſe thoſe cauſes are 
called extrinſic, which introduce ſomething into a ſub- 
jet from without, as where a fire introduces heat. 
Sometimes it implies a thing added or applied to ano- 
ther, in which ſenſe accidents and adherents are ſaid to 


times the viſion is ſaid to be extrinſic from ſome forms 
which does not exiſt in that thing, but is adjacent to it, 


INTRINSIC. 
EXULCERATION, the ſame as ulcer 3 but it 1s 
generally applied to thoſe eroſions that begin to form an 
. ulcer. ns | i 
The word is Latin, exulceratio, and derived from e, 
and vlcer, a bile, | | 
EXUVIXE, among naturaliſts, denote the caſt-off 
parts or - coverings of animals, as the ſkins of ſerpents, 
- caterpillars, and other inſects. Dh. 
ExXUv1z is alſo uſed for the remains of ſea-animals 
found foſſile, and more properly called extraneous, OF 
| marine foſſils. | . - 
ment which repreſents viſible objects to the mind. 5 
The whole body of the eye is a kind of teleſcope 
infinite perfection, which tranſmits images in an ea 
and complete manner even to the bottom of it. This 


—— — 


— \ * 


bottom is inveſted with textures of nerves, on wic 


greater ſegment AC. The inveſtigation of which is 


be extrinſic to the ſubjects to which they adhere. Some- 


or by ſome means or other without it. See the article 


EVE, in anatomy, che organ of fight, or the inſtru- 


r 
* 


1 


. I 


ſome meaſure reſembles. 


called the beds of the optic nerves. 


5 y 
; 


ine image is imprinted, and by that means the ſenſation 


is produced, of which one of theſe textures is the im- 
14 bs give a clearer idea of the ſtructure of the 
eye, and the mechaniſm of viſion, let us have recourſe to 
the camera obſcura, or dark chamber, which the eye in 
Shut up à room ſo cloſe as to deprive it 1 of 
licht. Then make a hole in one of the window ſhut- 
ters, and oppoſite this hole, at the diſtance of ſeveral 
feet, place a cloth or ſome white paſte-board, on which 
all the objects without will be painted in the moſt lively 
and natural colours, though abſolutely reverſed, If 
theſe images are defired to be repreſented in a more exact 


and more beautiful manner, let a lens be applied to the 


hole of the window-ſhutter, 'which, by collecting the 
rays, will form an image more compact and diſtinct, See 
CAMERA OBSCURA, - »: "I 

All that is wanting to render the camera obſcura, 
with regard to ſimple objects, an artificial eye, is the fi 


gure of a globe, and having the lens placed within the 


globe. 133 8 I 

In the natural eye the globe or caſe is formed by ſup- 
ple membranes, and the lens by tranſparent bodies, and 
humours equally tranſparent. | 


The brain and nerves are compoſed, firſt, of a ſoft 
ſubſtance ſomewhat reſembling new cheeſe ; and ſecond! 


of two integuments of a competent ſolidity, called the 


dura and pia mater, each of which is manifeſtly double; 
theſe three ſubſtances form all the nerves. . 


The principal nerves of the eye, called the optic 


nerves, A B (plate LXIV. fig. 6.) make their exit from 
the cranium, one on each ſide. They derive their ori 


gin 
from thoſe parts of the medullary center of the brain, 


Then the two nerves K, K, tend towards the fore- part 
of the head, approaching again one towards the other, 
and unite as it were in a ſingle nerve A, without any 
croſſing or confuſion : they afterwards ſeparate one from 
the other, being ſtil] incloſed in the pia mater, and in- 
veſted with the anterior lobes of the brain; and after 


about ſeven lines diſtant from their ſeparation, they each] h 


of them enter into a bony cavity that leads to the orbit, 
the receptacle furniſhed by the brain for the eye: there 
they receive from the dura mater the ſheath common to 
all the nerves. This ſheath confines the nerve, and hin- 
ders it from becoming too bulky. This bony entrance 
forms a canal of about two lines ; after which the dura 
mater is divided into two laminæ; one ſufficiently thin, 
YE, which lines the orbit, the other thicker, as DD, 


which continues to ſerve as a ſheath to the nerve. From 


the angle h, formed by the diviſion of theſe two laminæ, 
ariſe the muſcles of the exFe. 

The coat of the dura mater D D, that accompanies 
the optic nerve, and concurs to its formation, is conti- 
nued in the center of the orbit amidſt the muſcles, about 


the ſpace of fifteen lines, after which it expands and di- 


lates itſelf into a globe, much in the ſame manner as 
glaſs is blown in a bottle: e 

At the root of this expanſion, between the nerve and 
globe, the dura mater forms a circular band, by means 
of which it ſtrongly compreſſes the extremity. of the 


nerve, and makes a ſort of valve, which ſeems to ſepa- 


rate the globe from the nerve, pretty much reſemblin 

the paper ring applied to teleſcopes. It is formed like 
the valves of the inteſtines by a running fold of this coat: 
and it is evident that this feld was inevitable at the an- 
gle which the dura mater 
tioned expanſion. | 


The dura mater D D (plate LXIV. fig. 7.), on thus ex- 
panding itſelf, forms the firſt, or exterior membrane, 


bc of the globe of the eye, called the cornea, The 
anterior portion be b of this cornea is tranſparent, and 


correſponds with the pupil; all the reſt is opaque. 


hough the tranſparent 
the ſclerotis, or © D 


of the ſmaller 


cornea be a continuation of 
paque cornea DDD, it conſtitutes a part 
ws " ſphere, which ſeems added there in the 
_— 2g are to watches. By this means it pro- 
— A. little beyond the common ſphere of the eye, 

56 circumſtance renders it very well adapted to col- 


4 FA ;*: 


ner 


almoſt to the tranſparent cornea. 


face of the true lamina, 


fore part of the eye the choroides 


the form. of rays and circles, b 


termines the ſpirits, RE, 


are reduced to a very ſmall circl 


| chryſtalline humour, "Theſe fringes, as they are floating, 
ſurpaſs a little the bounds of the exterior lamina of 


which the iris is a continuation, 


frin 284 


iris AH, 


- 


mour K is lodged in the anterior 
like a diamond ſet in a ring. 


| 


5 The medullary and interior ſub 


lect a greater quantity of rays and images, in regaid of 
M that preſent themſelves ſidewiſe to the eye. 
he pia mater E, which is ſituated under the duta 
mater D, expands itſelf in a globe like the dura mater, 
in order to form the internal membranes, or to double 
the cornea. It alſo forms before its expanſion, a valve 
or circular band, which ſtrongly compreſſes the extre- 
mity of the nerve; but it is divided into two laminæ, 
one une and ſolid, that is applied exactly to the in- 
urface of the cornea D, where it is 40 
plicated and united eto the other. M. le Cat firſt diſ- 
covered this membrane, and demonſtrated its continua- 
tion with the pia mater, and its diſtinct extenſion, even 


The ſecond lamina of the pia mater, marked by long 
points in the figure, conſtitutes the choroides or uvea; 
but this lamina, properly ſpeaking, is only a texture of 
nerves and blood - veſſels that go out from the inner ſur- 

| 'T heſe veſſels convey a liquid 
that communicates a black or brown colour to this ſe- 
cond lamina, Part of theſe veſſels and nerves open on 
the internal ſurface. of this lamina, and there form b 
that means a downy or mammillary texture loaded with 
the black liquor theſe veſſels are charged with. Ruyſch 
has made a particular coat of the choroides. This, ac- 
cording to us, would be the third coat diſtributed by the 
pia mater to the eye; namely, one truly membranous, 
united to the ſclerotis, one vaſcular, called the choroides, 
and one horny, ſtiled tunica Ruyſchii. Towards the 


exterior complication forms what is called the iris 
H, in the middle of which is the perforation of the 
pupil. This iris is furniſhed with muſcular fibres in 


pupil dilates and contracts itſelf, It dilates itſelf in the 
ſhade, and in a paralytic ſtate of the optic nerves, by the 
repoſe or ſinking of its fibres, and is contracted when 
affected by light, particularly a ſtrong one, through the 
ſwelling of its fibres, into which this ſtrong light de- 


The inner complication of the choroides forms on the 
inder part the corona ciliaris H H, in the center of 
which is encloſed the lens of the eye, called the chryſ- 
talline humour. The corona ciliaris or ciliary proceſſes, 
on a cloſe examination, are the laſt nervous and vaſcu- 
lar tufts or fringes, which expand themſelves on the in- 
ner ſurface of the choroides, where they form the ſecond 
coat and the corpus mammillare, which is the principal 
organ of ſenſation. They are plaited at this end like 
the wriſtband of the ſhirt; inaſmuch as from a large 
circumference, to which they were extended before, they 


The external lamina is complicated under the ciliary 
fibres, where. it grows thickiſh and white. In this ter- 
mination it ſeems to affect approaching to an ungulous 
nature, as much as can be expected from its delicacy; 
which indeed is the caſe of almoſt all tex: ures formed by 
the parallel, cloſe, and compact, beds of nervous 


The whole ſpace of the eye that is before the corona 
ciliaris I, I, and the chryſtalline humour K, is filled with 
a limpid water called the aqueous humour, in the center 
of which ſwims the iris or pupil H H. So that the iris 
at the an- divides this ſpace into two ſmall chambers; one before 
muſt make for the above-men- | that is terminated by the tranſparent cornea, or exterior 
g 8 | glaſs of the eye bcb; and the other on the back part a 
very ſmall one bounded by the corona ciliaris I, I, the 
chryſtalline humour K, or the lens of the eye, and the 


Next to theſe two chambers, behind the corona cilia- 
Iris and the cryſtalline humour, the globe of the eye 
forms a ſpace a great deal larger, K L, than the preceding 
ones. This ſpace is all occupied by a ſort of tranſparent 
jelly, called the vitreous humour. The cryſtalline hu- 


ually com- 


. 
4 


is doubled; and this 


means of which the 


e, that ſurrounds the 


ſurface of this jelly, 


ſtance A of the optic 


nerve 


nerve is expanded as well as the preceding coats, and 


forms a fethy texture, marked by ſmall points in the 
plate. 1 ny 5 
, This texture-conſtitutes the inmoſt membrane of the 
elobe of the eye, called the retina, and terminates at 
the corona ciliaris. This ſoft ſubſtance of the nerve, 
at the beginning of its expanſion, forms the ſmall me- 
dullary button B, 4b 

The extremely fine textures that divide the cavity of 
the eye, and form cells for the humours it is filled with, 
are the ſame which, in the cavity of the nerve, divide 
and ſupport the medullary ſubſtance therein exiſting. 

Such is the ſtructute of the eye diſcovered by anato- 
my. But the lights derived from reaſon and analogous 
affiftances, let us a great way farther into the nature of 
this wonderful organ. It is evident, that every indivi- 
dual ſenſation is produced by nervous papillz ; and that 


the fluid which animates theſe papillz, receives by the 


glands the preparations and mixtures that fit it for re- 
ceiving the ſenſation peculiar to each organ. It is well 
known, that theſe glands and nervous papillæ are often 
one and the ſame organ, and that they ſometimes even 
add to the preceding functions the filtration of a ſenſible 


liquid. The ſtructure is particularly remarkable in the | 


glandulous papillæ of the tongue, that are at once the 
organs of the ſenſation of taſte, and the receptacles 
where the ſenſitive fluid receives its character, its mix- 
ture, and the reſervoirs of a filtrated liquid neceſſary to 
this ſenſation. The eye, all wonderful as it is, is no: 
thing elſe but a glandulous papilla, of a larger fize and 
expanſion, and hollower than the other glands. It is 
like them a triple organ of ſenſation, of preparation, of 
the ſenſitive fluid, and of filtration, 
mination poſſible of this nervous papilla does not make 
it in the leaſt degenerate ; on the contrary, it reflects a 
conſiderable luſtre on the ſtructure and uſe of thoſe pa- 
pillz, the univerſal organs of ſenſation, This ſtructure 
and theſe uſes, that have been hitherto a kind of myſtery, 
ceaſe almoſt to be ſo in the organ. of ſight. f 


A glandulous papilla is a tuft and end of a nerve, de- 


ſtined to the filtration of ſome liquid. The eye is very 
evidently the extremity ot the optic nerve, expanded, 
and blown, as it were, into a hollow ſphere full of fluids. 


One may trace the veſſels conveying thoſe fluids which 


torm the expanded coats of the dura and pia mater, 


where they are interwoven, and open themſelves on the 


The cloſeſt exa- | 


EVE 


cutaneous nervous tufts, being very porous, imbue the 
cuticle that inveſts them. 5 
The down of the choroides, impregnated with the 
liquid we have been ſpeaking of, forms the inner mem. 
brane of the choroides. The exterior lamina this is ſur. 
tained by, is, in the organ of fight, what the corpus re- 
ticulare is in the organ of the touch, and in that of the 
taſte. In all theſe organs, the veſſels and nerves, be- 
fore their expanſion into tufts, are ſtripped of their thick 
coat; and it is of thefe ſpoils the texture is formed, which 
in the eye conſtitutes the exterior tunic of the choreides 
The nervous papillz being ſtripped in like manner be. 
come more delicate, and endued with a greater ſenſibi. 
lity ; and the texture made of their ſpoils ſerves to ſuſtain 
the nervous tufts and orifices of the veſſels that conve 
the neceſſary liquids, as well to the papillz themſelves 
as to the tranſparent humours contained in the globe. 4 
As for the choroides, the veſſels are large enough to 
admit the ſulphureous particles of the blood to paſs alon 
with the ſpirituous lymph ; but beyond this membrane 
the minuteneſs of the veſſels ſuffers only an extremely 
ſubtile lymph to flow, which forats and ſupplies the hu- 
mours of the eye. | 1 
Of theſe the vitreous humour is the moſt conſiderable: 
it fills about three fourths of the globe of the eye to- 
wards the bottom of that organ, and is Wal r into 
a jelly; becauſe being embraced by all the coats of the 
optic nerve, and immediately by the medullary part of 
it, the retina, it is impregnated with a large quantity of 
this enlivening fluid, the property of which is to give a 
firmneſs and conſiſtence to the ſolids and fluids, where 
it is found in abundance. | 
The cryſtalline humour, for the ſame reaſon, ought 
to have this conſiſtence in a {till greater degree. For, 
beſides the preceding advantages which it has in common 
with the vitreous humour, its very ſmall circumference 


receives likewiſe by means of the corona cillaris the con- 


courſe of all the nervous extremities of the choroides. 
It muſt therefore be impregnated with a greater quan- 
tity of this fluid, and conſequently acquire a larger pro- 
portion of conſiſtence. 

For the contrary reaſon, the liquid ſituated under the 
tranſparent cornea, and remote from this great influx of 


the conſetvatory fluid, muſt fall ſhort in point of con- 


ſiſtence, and form a fluid of an aqueous nature. 
What is very ſurpriſing, is the diſpoſal of theſe cauſes 


inſide of this organ. The ſize alone of theſe veſſels 
viſibly demonſtrates the filtration made there of the con- 
tained liquid, and the coats and cavity of this organ 
are nothing elſe than the prop and reſervoir of it.] 
The infide of the glands is the concourſe of arterial 
and nervous extremities, in which concourſe the animal 
fluid is united to a volatile part of the arterial blood, to 
enable it to diſcharge its functions. This union is made 
. dy means of the nervous and vaſculating tufts: theſe 
i | tufts in the eye produce the down of the choroides. It 


to produce effects ſo ſingularly peculiar to the organ 
they compoſe. A „ ee. papilla of the tongue is 
only the extremity of a nervous fibre. This fibre could 
only form a nervous button full of a limpid liquid, which 
indeed was all that was neceſſary for it to do. But this 
would not have been ſufficient for the organs of fight; 
more materials were requiſite : beſides, it is not here a 
nervous fibre, but an entire and very conſiderable nerve, 
which expands itſelf at once into a ſingle papilla, and 
by its thick coats forms a perfect and entire globe, which 
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r is therefore highly probable, that the black liquid with 


which this down is imbued, is nothing elſe than the ſul- 
phureous particles of the blood diffuſed in this texture 
by the tuſts of the arteries, and loaded wich the volatile 
portion that is mixed with the animal fluid, conveyed by 
the nervous tufts. Or, if you pleaſe, this black liquid 
is the dregs, as it were, of the fluid that reſults from the 
mixture of the ſpirits with the volatile part of the blood. 
The animal fluid partakes in ſome degree of the nature 
of mercury. | 
phur, forms a black ſubſtance, an æthiops, as is well 
known. In like manner, there is the greateſt reaſon to 
imagine, that the eye preſents to us ſenſible traces of this 
o ufeſul mixture; which we eſtabliſh on no other baſis 
than that of the neceſſity there ſeems to be for it, in re- 
vard of almoſt all the functions, and principally of muſ- 
cular motion, 1 | 
However, this black liquid obſervable in the choroides 
is not peculiar to the eve; we meet with it on the infide 
of almoſt all the glands : it is viſible in the glands of 
the kidnies; for which reafon they are called capſulæ 


atrabiliarize. It is likewiſe viſible in the pulmonary or 
In ſhort, the colour o ws has 
no other origin than this fable liquor, with which theſe 


bronchial glands. 


Now mercury, intimately united with ſul- 


one would almoſt imagine to be impenetrable even to 
light itſelf ; but this, however, is not true; for the exte- 
rior coat, which is the only one thick and ſubſtantial 
enough to complete the circumference of this globe, is 
naturally diſpoſed to terminate in a tranſparent lamina; 
and this lamina occurs preciſely at the entrance of the 
rays; for it can only occur at the extremity of this 
nervous body, as the nails can be formed only at the 
ends of the fingers. „ 
- The cornea therefore does not at all contradict its 
origin, but follows the common law of the nerves. The 
farther they recede from their origin, the harder and more 
compact they grow. The nails are formed by the ex- 
tremities of the nerves of the legs and arms; theſe nails 
are hard and tranſparent, and would have an equal tranſ- 
parence with the cornea, if, like that, they were inceſ- 


ſantly moiſtened with fluids. The cornea has no more 


tranſparence than the nails, when it is once abridged of 
its uſual ſupply of moiſture. Theſe parts therefore have 


rhe fame nature, and the ſame origin. 


The rays of light tranſmitted to the eye, ſtand in need 
of being there refracted, and collected in a particular 
manner; and an uniform fluid, like what is contained 
in all the glandulous papillæ, would not have * 
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that buſineſs agreeable to this organ. But the inner ſub- 


ſtance of the larger nerve has provided for this contin- | 


It is the ſtream of a fluid that gives conſiſtence 
ag folidity to all our parts; and its Ait 

- h the perfection of the organ demands. Whata 
2 mechaniſm is here to produce ſuch a pro- 
| diſtinctly ſpread over one another; fluids collected 
ys. theſe _—_ by a very ordinary filtration ; forms the 
whole apparatus. 


EYE, in architecture, is applied to any round window 


EvE-BRrow, in anatomy. See SUPERCIL1UM. 


EvyE-BRow, in architecture, is uſed in the ſame ſenfe 
as liſt or fillet. See FILLETr. 


ibution is ſuch, | Bulls Eve, eng en a ſtar of the firſt x | 
that it imparts this confiſtence preciſely in that order | tude in the conſtellation Taurus. 


See the article Al- 
| DBBARAN, 


ways path, or track; | 
„ EZEKIEL, the name of a canonical book of the 
Old Teſtament, referring chiefly to the degenerate man- 


made in a pediment, an Attic, the reins of a vault, or ners and corruptions of the Jews of thoſe times. 


like. . | 
"IX of a Block, in naval affairs, that part of the rope- 
ſtrop which is faſtened to ſome neceſſary place in the 


ſhip : the ſtrop is a ſort of wreath, or rope, formed into Ezekiel was catrie 


a ring, and fixed round the block for the double conve- 

nience of ſtrengthening the block, and faſtening it in 

any place where it is wanted. ©... 
Err of a Deine is an aperture at the top of the dome, 


as that of the Pantheon at Rome, or of St. Paul's at 


London; it is commonly covered with a lantern. 
Eve of the Volute, in architecture, is the center of the 


volute, or that point in which the helix or ſpiral of | EZRKIELL R 
which it is formed commences: or it is the little circle | tioned boy that prophet, and 


in the middle of the volute, in which are found the 
thirteen centers for deſcribing the ſeveral circumvolu- 
tions, | | | 
Eye, in agriculture and gardening, ſignifies. a little 
bud, or ſhoot, inſerted itito a tree by way of graft. 

Evs of a Tree, a ſmall pointed knot to which the 
leaves ſtick, and from which the ſhoots. or ſprigs pro- 
ceed. 


profane learning. 


niah, and began his prophecy in the fifth year of the 
captivity. He was cotemporary with Jeremiah, who pro- 
pheſied at the ſame time in Judea. Ezekiel foretold m 
events, particularly the deſtruction of the ten 6 
fatal cataſtrophe of thoſe who revelted from 


and. | 


to two Engliſh feet. . 
| EZRA, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament; 
| comprehending the hiſtory of the Jews from the time of 
| Cyrus's edict for their return, to the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. The author of this book was 


*. 


ment. 
| 


WY 


o- | EYRE, in law, implies the itinerant courts of juſ- | 
digy of execution | A nerve expanded into a globe ; its | tice. | 


The word is formed from the old French, erre, iter, 


It abounds with elegant ſentences, and fine compariſons, 
and abundantly ſhews that the writer was ho ſtranger to 


d captive to Babylon with Jecho- 


tee 
abylon 
| Egypt, and the happy return of the Jews to their own 


ced,. or Rod, a meaſure of length men- 
ſuppoſed to be nearly equal 


| alſo the publiſher of the canon of the Old Teſta- 
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their alphabet. 


order of the gamut, ut, re, mi, fa. 
one of the Greek keys in muſic, deſtined for the baſs. 


BEAN. 


$ * . 5 * : s 
. 13 ; „ 
0 b 


F The fourth conſonant, and ſixth letter of the al- 


phabet. The letter F is borrowed from the di- 
9 gamma or double gamma of the lians, as is 


evident from the inſcription on the pedeſtal of the co- 


loſſus at Delos; and was undoubtedly formed from the 
old Hebrew Vau: and though this letter is not found in 
the modern Greek alphabet, yet it was in the ancient 
one, from whence the Latins received it, and tranſmitted 
it to us. ops 2288 

It is formed by a ſtrong expreſſion of the 


t has but one ſort of ſound, which has a great affinity 
with v and gh, the latter being written for it by us in all 
Greek words, as philoſophy, &. though the Italians write 


it filoſofta. | 

A Romana for ſome time uſed an inverted F, J, in- 
ſtead of V conſonant, which had no peculiar figure in 
Thus, in inſcriptions we meet with 
TERMINAAIT, DIMI, &c. Lipſius and others ſay, 
that it was the emperor Claudius who introduced the uſe 
of the inverted digamma, or  ; but it did not long ſub- 
fiſt after his death; for Quintilian obſerves, that it was 
not uſed in his time, ; 

F or FA, in muſie, is the fourth note in riſing in this 
It likewiſe denotes 


F, in phyſical preſcriptions, ſtands for fiat, or let it be 
done. Thus F. S. A. ſignifies frat ſecundum artem. | 


F was alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying 10, according 
to the verſe, | 


Sexta quaterdenos gerit que diflat ab alpha. 
And when a daſh was added at top, thus F, it ſignified 
forty thouſand, _ | | 


FABA, the bean, in botany, 1s comprehended by Lin- 
næus among the viciæ. See the articles Vicia and 


FABER, in ichthyology, a fiſh of the zeus kind, 
called in Engliſh doree, or john dory. See the article 
ZEUS. | b 

FABIANS, Fara, in antiquity, were prieſts of Pan, 
who were divided into two bodies, under the names of 
Quintilians and Fabians, to perpetuate the memory of 


Quintilius and Fabius, the former of which was head of 


Romulus's party, and the latter of Remus's. 


FABLE, a tale, or feigned narration, deſigned either | 


to inſtruct or divert, diſguiſed under the allegory of an 
action, &c. Jotham's beautiful fable of the trees is the 
oldeſt that is extant. Nathan's fable of the poor man and 
his lamb is the next in antiquity, and had ſo good an 
effect as to convey inſtructions to the ear of a king. We 
find Æſop in the moſt diſtant ages of Greece; and, in 
the early days of the Roman commonwealth, we find a 
mutiny appeaſed by a fable of the belly and the members. 
As fables had their rife in the very infancy of learning, 
they never flouriſhed more than when learning was at 
its greateſt height: witneſs Horace, Boileau, and Fon- 
tame. | 


Fable is the fineſt way of giving counſel, and moſt uni- 


verſally pleafing, becauſe leaſt ſhocking ; for in tte tead- 
$ | 


I 


| breath, and 
Joining at the ſame time the upper-teeth and under-lip. 


— 


7 „ 


14 


. 
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ing of a fable, a man thinks he is direQing himſelf 
whilſt he is fallowjng the dictates of another, and con. 


ſequently is not ſenſible of that which is the moſt un. 
pleaſing circumſtance in advice. Beſides, the mind is 


| never ſo much pleaſed as when ſhe exerts herſelf in an 


action that gives her an idea of her own abilities; this 
natural pride of the ſoul is very much-gratified in the read. 
me fable. "—= 5 5 | 

Poets have intermixed the fable with truth, to adorn 
their narration. Polybius, Strabo, and many other hiſto- 
rians affirm, that the fable of the Iliad and Odyſley of 
Homer is founded on truth, as appears from the ancient 
hiſtorians, The moſt remarkable writers who have 
handled moral fables, and introduced beaſts and trees 
ſpeaking, which ſort of fables is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, dil- 
tinguiſhed by the name of apologue, was Aſop among 
the Greeks ; not that he was the inventor, but becauſe 
he excelled therein, and Phædrus among the Latins. 


Some of the ancient critics after Aphthonius and Theon, 


reckon three kinds of fables ; rational, called alſo para- 
bles ; moral, called apologues ; and mixed, compoſed of 
both ſorts, Beſides this kind there is another in which 
the actors are paſſions, virtues, vices, and ſuch like 
imaginary perſons, which in ſtrictnefs may be called 
allegory. Some of the ancient critics will have it that 
the Iliad and Odyſley are fables of this nature. Spen- 
cer's Fairy Queen is one continued ſeries of them; and 
if we look into Cicero, Plato, Xenophon, and man 
others, we ſhall find that this was their favourite kind of 
fable; the greateſt Italian wits have alſo applied them- 
ſelves to this ſpecies of writing. The firſt table of this 
ſort of any note, was that of Hercules meeting with 
Pleaſure and Virtue ; invented by Prodicus, who lived 
before Socrates. He uſed to travel through Greece by 
virtue of this fable, telling it as ſoon as he had gathered 
an audience, | : 
M. de la Motte calls the fable a little epic poem, dif- 
fering only from it in the extent, and being leſs confined 
as to the choice of perſons ; for it may comprehend all 
ſorts at pleaſure, | 5 | 
FABLE is alfo uſed for the plot of an epic or dra- 
matic poem; and according to Ariſtotle, it is the princi- 
pal part and ſoul as it were of a poem. In this ſenſe 
the fable is defined a diſcourſe invented with art to form 
the manners by inſtruction, diſguiſed under the allegot) 
of an action. Ariſtotle divides the fable into ſimple and 
compound; the ſimple having no change of fortune; 
the compound, which hath a turn from bad fortune to 
good, and from good to bad. The contrivance of each 


fable muſt have two parts; namely, the intrigue and 
the diſcovery. Every fable muſt have theſe two parts te 


be the ſubject of a juſt poem. The compound fable 
pleaſes moſt, in Arlſtotle's opinion, as having variety: 
beſides, the fable muſt, to be perfect, be admirable and 
probable ; the admirable is that part of it which is con- 
trary to the ordinary courſe of nature ; the probable - 
whatever ſuits with the common opinion. Bur ihe molt 


part of thoſe that compoſe poems, by too great a paſſion 
to create admiration, take not ſufficient care to temper it 
with probability, Almoſt all the ancient poets, however 

judicious 


veyer 


cious 


ar 


des in other reſpects, have been guilty of this fault ; 


> (elf; for truth repreſents things only as they are, but 
probability renders them as they ought to be. 

Dr. Trapp obſerves, though fable, action, and deſign, 
are often uſed indiſcriminately, they have each diſtin 
ideas; defining fable,'a compoſition of epiſodes and other 
things which are ſubſervient to the carrying on the action 
and bringing it to a concluſion. 

FABRIC, the ſtructute or conſtruction of any thing, 
particularly a houſe, hall, church, XC. | 5 
The word is Latin, fabrica, and derived from faber, a 
workman. See the article BV1LDING. | 

FABULOUS, ſomething conſiſting of, or connected 
with, a fable. See FABLE. bi 

FaruLous Age, among ancient hiſtorians, See the 
article AGE. 5 | 

FACADE, n architecture. See Face. 

FACE, in anatomy, See the article HEAD: 

FAck, in architecture, the front of a buildin „or the 
gde which contains the chief entrance. It is alſo ſome- 
times uſed for the ſide which it preſents to the ſtreet, 
garden, court, &c. and ſometimes for any ſide oppolite 


to the eye. 


Face of a Stone, in maſonry, that ſuperficies of it 
which lies in the front of the work. The workmen ge- 
nerally chuſe to make one of thoſe ſides the face, which, 
when in the quarry, lay perpendicularly to the horizon, 


and conſequently the breaking, not the cleaving way of | 


the ſtone. 
FACE, in fortification, an appellation 46g to ſeveral 
arts of a fortreſs, as the face of a baſtion, &c. See 
B | 
The face of a place is the front comprehended between 
the flanked angles of two neighbouring baſtions, being 
compoſed of a curtain, two flanks, and two faces; and 15 
likewiſe called the tenaille of a place. In a fiege, the at- 
tacks are carried on againſt both baſtions, when the whole 
tenaille is attacked. | | | 1 
Prolonged F ACE, that part of the line of defence-razant, 


which is between the angle of the ſhoulder and the cur- 


tain, or the line of defence-razant, diminiſhed by the 
length of the face, | NE 
 bVACE of a Gan, the ſuperficies of the metal at the ex- 
tremities of the muzzle of the piece. | | 
FACE, in the military art, a word of command, inti- 
mating to turn about : thus, face to the right, is to turn 
upon the left heel a quarter-round to the right; and, 
face to the left, is to turn upon the right heel a quarter- 
round to the left. FE | n 
Face of Plants, among botaniſts, ſignifies their ge- 
neral appearance, which, being nearly the ſame in plants 
yy 5 ſame genus, ſerves to diſtinguiſh them at firſt 
ight. | 
FACET, or FacteTTE, among jewellers, the name 
of the little faces or planes to be found in brilliant and 
roſe diamonds. See the article DIAMoND. | 
FACTION, a cabal or party formed in a ſtate, city, 
or company. | | 
FACTION, in antiquity, a name given to the different 
companies of combatants in the circus. | 
_ FACTITIOUS is any thing made by art, and is 
uſually taken in oppoſition to natural. Tus ſope is a 
actions body or concrete, but fuller's earth is a natural 
ne, | 
The word is Latin, fa@itius, and derived from facio, to 
do, or perform. | | 


FACTOR, in commerce, is an agent or correſpondent | 


reliding beyond the ſeas, or in ſome remote part, com- 


miſhoned by merchants to buy or ſell goods on their ac- | 


* 


count, or aſſiſt them in carrying on their trade, 
Facrok, in multiplication, a name given to the mul- 
tiplier and multiplicand, becaufe they conſtitute the pro- 
duct. See the article MULTIPLICATION. 
FACTORAGE, called alſo commiſſion, is the al- 


owance given to factors by the merchant who employs 
them, Tl | e | 


FACTORY 
of factors reſide t 
37 | 


is a place where a conſiderable number 
o negotiate for their maſters or employers. 


F ATI 


ult; . FACTUM, in arithmetic, the product of two q un- 
not to ſpeak of the moderns. Probability gives credit to 

hatever is moſt fabulous in poetry; it ſerves alſo to 
| _ à greater luſtre and air of perfection than even truth 


tities multiplied by each other. : | | 

FACULZ, in aſtronomy, are ſhining parts which the 
moderns have ſometimes obſerved upon the ſun's diſk ; but 
they are very ſeldom ſeen. | | 
The word is Latin, from the plural of facula, a little 
torch, 415 | | 
Kircher and Scheiner conceive them to be a ſort of vol- 
canos in the body of the ſun. But Huygens and others 
attribute the cauſe of theſe phœnomena to the tremulous 
agitation of the vapours near our earth; the ſame as ſome- 
times ſhew a little unevenneſs in the circumference of 
the ſun's diſk, when viewed through a teleſcope. 

FACULTY, in law, a privilege granted to a perſonz 
by favour and indulgence, of doing what, by law, he 
ought not to do. | | 

For granting theſe privileges, there is a court under 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, called the court of the fa- 
culties, the chief officer of which is ſtiled maſter of the 
faculties z who has a power of granting diſpenfations in 
divers Caſes, as to marry without the banns being firſt 
publiſhed ; to ordain a deacon under age; for a ſon to 
ſucceed his father in his benefice; a clerk to hold two or 
more livings, &c. _ 1 | 

FACULTY, in the ſchools, a term applied to the dif- 
ferent members of an univerſity, divided according to the 
arts and ſciences taught there. 

FACULTY of Advocates, a term applied to the college or 
ſociety of adyocates in Scotland, who plead in all actions 
before the court of ſeſſion. 5 

FACULTY is alſo uſed to denote the powers of the hu- 
man mind, viz. underſtanding, will, memory, and imagi- 
nation. See the article UNDERSTANDING, &c. | 

FACES, properly the lees or grounds of any fer- 
mented liquor; but generally, in medicine, it is under- 
ſtood of wine; though the ſediment of any liquid is called 
fzx or feces: by this is alſo underſtood the excrements 


| of the belly. 


F=ces, in chemiſtry, whatever remains in the veſſel 
after diſtillation, &c. Te . 

FACULA, in pharmacy, a medicine which conſiſts 
of the fæces of vegetable juices, chiefly thoſe of roots. 
The word is Latin, being a diminutive of fax, ſedi- 
ment, or lees. | 


FACULENT, in general, is applied to things 


| abounding with faces, or dregs : thus the blood and 


other humours of the human body, are ſaid to be fæcu- 
| lent, when without that purity which-is neceſſary to 
health, | | 
 FAG-END, in the ſea- Ianguage, the end of any rope 
which is untwiſted and looſened by frequent uſe: to pre- 
vent this, the ends of ropes are generally well faſtened 
by binding a piece of ſmall cord or packthread around 
them, which is called whipping them. A 
FAGONA, in anatomy, a conglomerate gland, the 
ſame with thymus. See Thymus. | 
FAGONIA, the cretic trefoil, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of five cordated pa- 
tent petals, with long ſlender ungues inſerted in the cup; 
the fruit is a roundiſh acuminated capſule, compoſed of 
ten valves, which form five lobes, and as many com- 
prefled cells; the feed is fingle, and of a roundiſh fi- 
ure. | | 
: FAGOPYRUM, buck-wheat, in botany. See Buck - 
e | To. wk: 
 FAGOTTINO, in muſic, is a ſingle curtail, a mu- 
fical inftrument ſomething like the baſſoon, See Bas- 
SOON, : 
FAGOTTO, in muſic, the double curtail, or in re- 
ality a double baſſoon, as big again as the former. 
FAGUS, the beech, in botany. See BErch TREE. 
FAILURE, a ſpecies of bankruptcy, commonly called 
breaking, or ſtopping payment. See BANKRUPTCY. 
FAINT-ACTION, in law, a feigned action, or ſuch 
as, although the words of the writ are true, yet, for cer- 
' rain cauſes, the plaintiff has no title to recovery thereby. 
FainT PLEADER, in law, a covinous, falſe, or collu- 
ſory manner of pleading, to the deceit of a third perſon. 
FAINTING. See LiroTwymia. BLEAK 
FAIR, a greater kind of market, granted to a town, 
| by privilege, for the more ſpeedy and commodious pro- 
X | viding 
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viding of ſuch things as the place Rahds in need of. See 
the article MARKET. FFF 


© FAIRY, or Fary, in ancient traditions. and ro- 


mances, denotes a kind of imaginary genii, converſant 
on earth, and diſtinguiſhed by abundance of fantaſtical 
actions and offices, good or evil. Fairies are of Oriental 


extraction, and ſeem to have been invented by the Per- 


ſians and Arabs, whoſe hiſtory and religion abound with 


tales of the fairies and dragons. The Perſians call them 


Peri, the Arabs Ginn, having a peculiar country which 
they ſuppoſe them to inhabit, called Ginniſtan, by us 
Fairy-land. . 9 

Spenſer's Fairy Queen is an epic poem, under the per- 
ſons and characters of the fairies. In this kind of writ- 
ing, the poet loſes fight of nature, and entertains his 
readers with characters of fairies, witches, magicians, 
demons, and departed ſpirits. It requires an odd turn of 
thought, and an imagination naturally fruitful and ſuper- 
ſtitious. The poet ought likewiſe to be well verſed in 
legends, fables, antiquated romances, and the tradition of 
our nurſes, in order to fall in with thoſe natural preju- 
dices and notions which we have imbibed in our 1n- 
fancy: . 178 9 190 „ e di 


The whole ſubſtance of this poetry owes its original 


to the darkneſs and ſuperſtition of later ages, when pious 
frauds were made uſe of to amuſe or frighten mankind 


into a ſenſe of their duty. Among the Engliſh poets 


Shakeſpeare has incomparably excelled all others, par- 
ticularly in his Macbeth, his Midſummer Night's 
Dream, &c. 2 5 e 


* 


This ſort of poetry raiſes a pleaſing kind of horror in 


the mind, and amuſes the imagination with the ſtrange- | 


neſs and novelty of the perſons repreſented therein. They 
bring up into our memory the ſtories we have heard in 
our childhood, and favour thoſe ſecret terrors and ap- 


prehenſions, to which we are naturally ſubject. Men of | 


cool tempers object to this kind of poetry, that it has not 


Probability enough to affect the imagination. 


FaikY-CiIRCLE, or RINð d, is a phœnomenon pretty 


frequent in the fields, &c. being a kind of circle, which 


the vulgar ſuppoſe to be traced by the fairies in their 


dances. 


"There are two kinds of it; one of about three yards in 
diameter, containing a bare path about a foot broad, with 
graſs growing in the middle. Meſs". Jeſſop and Walker, 
in the Phil. Tranſ. aſcribe them to lightning, which is 
confirmed by their being moſt frequently after ftorms of 
that kind, as well as by the colour and brittleneſs of the 
graſs's roots, when firſt obferved. Lightning, like all: 
other fires, moves round and burns more in the extremity 


than the middle; the ſecond circle ariſes from the firſt, 


the graſs burnt up growing more plentifully afterwards 
Others maintain that theſe circles are made by ants, which 
are frequently found in great numbers therein. a 

FAITH, Fides, in antiquity, was deified by the Ro- 
mans, and had a temple in the Capitol. 


7 


Public faith is repreſented on medals ſometimes with 
a baſket of fruit in one hand, and ſome ears of corn in 


the moſt uſual ſymbol is with her two hands joined to- 
gether. | | FN 
Falrn, in divinity and philoſophy, the firm belief of 
certain truths upon the teſtimony of the perſon who re- 
veals them. | „ 9. 
The grounds of a rational faith are, 1. That the things 
revealed be not contrary to, though they may be above 
natural reaſon. 2. That the revealer be well acquainted 
with the things he reveals. 3. That he be above all 


ſuſpicion of deceiving us. 


Where theſe criterions are found, no reaſonable perſon 


will deny his aſſent: thus, we may as well doubt of our 


exiſtence, as of the truth of a revelation coming from God, 
who can neither be deceived himſelf, nor deceive others 
by propoſing things to be believed, that are contradictory 
to the faculties he has given us. Whatever propoſitions, 
therefore, are beyond reaſon, but not contrary to it, are, 
when revealed, the proper matter of faith. 5 
Confeſſion of Fal TH. See CONFESSION, 
FAITHFUL, an appellation aſſumed by the Mahome- 
tans. See Mus$ULMEN. | 


_ FAKE, _— ſailors, when a cable or other rope is 


A 


FAL 


laid in a proper diſpoſition for ſtowage aboard-ſhip, it 5 
winded round and round in a ſerpentine revolution; this 
winding is called coiling, and each of turns theteyy 
is called a fake; ſix or eight fakes "compoſe" what 'is 
called a tier; and the whole cable confiſts of a greater or 
leſs number of theſe tiers, which lie all above one another 
in the manner deſcribed, according to the room of ex 0 


of ſpace in which it is coiled,” ot 
'  FAKIR, in pagan theology, a kind of Indian monks, 


4 


who even 6utdo the mortifications and ſeverities of the 
; CITE Nt # in 


ancient Chriſtian anchorets. 8 


7 * N * 


Some of them TG their bodies with ſcourges and 


' knives ; others never lie down; and others remain all 
their lives in one poſture. '— e IO e 
There are alſo another kind of fakirs, who do hot 
practiſe ſuch ſeverities; theſe flock together in compa. 
nies, and go from village to village, propheſying and 
telling fortunes. ' It is ſaid that'even perſons of fortune 
in India, become fakirs, and that there are more than two 
millions of them. n 
' FALCATED, ſomething in the form of a ſickle: 
thus, the moon is ſaid to be falcated when ſhe appears 
| horned. See the articles Moon and Prasrts, © © 
FALCO, in ornithology, a genus of birds, of the or- 
der of the accipitres, with three toes always before, and 
N one behind. 3 . 
| his genus comprehends the falcon kind, properly ſo 
called, the hawk, gyrfalcon, eagle, buzzard, pygargüs, 
lannar, kite, keſtril, cc. LON EH 
FALCON, or Faucon, in gunnery, a piece of can- 
non. See the article CANNON. | 
FALCONET, or FaucoNET. See the article Cay- 
NON, " 
|  FALCONRY,; the art of taming, managing, and tu- 
toring hawks and falcons to catch their prey. 
The word is French, fauconerie, which ſignifies the 
ſame. | : | be Fs 
Tue terms of falconry, and what we know of the art 
itſelf, we borrow from the French, The grand ſeignior 
uſually keeps fix thouſand falconers in his ſervice; and 
the French king has a grand falconer. Hiſtorians take 
notice of this poſt as early as 1250, Falconry, as now 
practiſed, was unknown to the Greeks and Romans. 
-- FALDAGE, an ancient privilege reſerved to lords, of 
ſetting up folds for ſheep in any fields within their manors, 
for the better manuring of the ſame ; and this, in former 
times, was uſually done as well with their tenants ſheep, 
| as with their own. , 1 F 
FALD FE, or FAL DF ER, a rent or fee paid by ſome 


own lands. | 


FALL, the deſcent of a heavy body towards the cen- 
ter of the earth. See the articles DEscEnT, GRAVITV, 
* ACCELERATION, &c. g hs 


Farr is alſo the name of a meaſure of length uſed in 
Scotland, and containing fix ells of that country, See 
| MeAasuRE and Err. RO TY COR yg FITS 


' | FALLACY, a deception, fraud, or falſe appearance. 
the other; and ſometimes holding a turtle-dove. But | 


FALLACY, or Syllagiſtical FALLACY, in logic, a cap- 
tious argument, which, on account of its apparent good- 
neſs and defect, is made uſe of to deceive a reſpondent 


SoPHISM. RE | | | 
 FALLING-SicxNEss, the ſame with epilepſy. See 
Ep1LEPsY. | 12865 | : 
 FALLOPIAN Tusts, in anatomy, are appendages 
of the uterus. See the article GENERATION. 


burnt: ſuch is that of a fallow deer, 
DEK. — : 

FaLLow-FitLp, or FALLow-GRouND, land laid up, 
or that has lain untilled for a conſiderable time. 

 FALLOWING F Land, a particular method of im- 
proving land, _ | hte {7 
The great benefit of fallowing appears by the common 
practice of landlords, who every where take care to ob- 
lige their tenants to a ftri& obſervance of it once in 
three years; few lands being able to bear two crops 
without it. | 3 „ 

It appears that none will find a year's fallowing 2 loſs 


See the article 


to them, let their land be what it will; but, more parti- 


cularly. 


cuſtomary tenants, for liberty to fold their ſheep on their 


not well verſed in the art of ſophiſtry. See the article 


FALLOW, a pale red colour, like that of brick half 
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u Go advantage: of fallowing conſiſts in, firſt, its 
euſarly, the anon Ren and its — it to the froſt, 
ws of n. and dews, all which ſweeten and mellow the 
land = much; the often ſtirring of it, and breaking 
- clots, diſpoſe it for the bearing of good erops. 5 

dly, it kills the weeds; by turning up the roots to the 
2 8 air; and kills not only the weeds that grew with 
= laſt corn, but wild oats, darnel, and other weeds that 
ſow themſelves, and that as ſoon as they begin to peep out 
of the ground; ſo that they have no time to ſuck out any 
of the heart of the land. 1 5 ial A 1 N ; 

The way of ordering fallow-lands is, after the cfop is 
off. to let che land lie all winter, and what graſs and weeds 

row on it, to eat off with ſheep in April, or beginning 
of May. As ſoon as they have done fowin of corn, they 
begin to plow up'their fallows. This firſt fallowing 1n 
many places, ought to be very ſhallow, well turned, and 


clapped cloſe together, becauſe the thinner the turf is, the 


ill it dry through, and kill the weeds, eſpecially 
if = aw 4 dry , but, in ſome places, where" there 
is a very cold clay, that will not bear corn well without 
being expoſed to the heat of the ſun to warm it, they plow 
their firlt plowing the depth they deſign to go. About 


June is the time of the ſecond plowing; which they call. 
twy-fallowing ; at which plowing, you muſt go your full | 
depth. About the latter end of July, or the beginning 


of Auguſt, is the time of try-fallowing, or laſt plowing, 


before they ſow their rye or wheat: but ſome plow up 


their land oftener. 27 SS | 
1 If the land riſe full of clots, and if it is a binding land, 


you muſt make it fine by harrowing of it, when rain 


comes ; but then you muſt not let it lie long before you 


ſtrike, ſiſe, or plow it up- into fmall ridges, eſpecially if 


it is wet land; and: as near as you can, leave no weeds, 


turfs, or graſs unkilled, or unbroke with your harrows. 
But if your land will diſſolyve well with the froſt, it is beſt 


to let it lie a little rougher, eſpecially if you deſign to 
ſow it with barley ; for the rougher it lies for a winter- 
fallowing, the better. If the winter does not diſſolve the 
clots, which it will not do in binding lands, you mult 
wait rain for the fallowing of it. Where the land is but 
indifferent, and the manure is not to be got, fallowing 
every other year is found a great improvement. - In ſome 
places they take a crop of wheat, and a crop of peaſe, and 
ſo fallow their land again. HY TG i 

FALSE, in general, ſomething contrary to truth, or 
not what it ought to be: thus we ſay, a falſe witneſs, 


falſe action, falſe weights, falſe claim, &c. See the ar- 


ticles WiTNEss, ACTION, &c. a 

 FaLsE Impriſonment. See IMPRISONMENT, 
FaLsE Judgment. See JUDGMENT. 
FALSHOOD, in philoſophy, an act of the under- 


ſtanding repreſentipg a thing otherwiſe than it is as to its 
accidents, 44 Þ | 


FAL, in anatomy, is a duplicature of the dura mater; 


* 


ſo called from its curvature. See BRAIx. 
The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies a ſickle. 
FAMILIARS of the Inquiſition, are people that aſſiſt in 
the apprehending of ſuch perſons as are accuſed, and to 
carry them to priſon ; upon which occafion, the unhapp 
perſon is ſurrounded by ſuch a number of theſe officious 
gentlemen, that there is no poſſibility of eſcaping out of 


their hands. As a reward of this baſe employ, the fami- 


Iiars are allowed to commit the moſt enormous actions, to 


debauch, aſſaſſinate, and kill, with impunity. See the 
article InqU1s1TION. ps | 


FAMILY, Familia, denotes the perſons that live to- 
gether in one houſe, under the direction of one head or 
chief manager. It alſo ſignifies the kindred or lineage of 


a perſon, and is uſed by old writers ſor a hide or portion 
of land ſu 


FAMILY, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed by authors to 
expreſs any order of animals, or other natural produCtions 
of the ſame claſs.” See CL Ass and ORDER. = 

TAMILY, of Curues. See Curve,” + 51 92 #4). Þ 
FAN, a machine uſed to raiſe wind and cool the air 
by agitating it. 'n ie Off. 

FAN is alſo uſed as an inſtrument for winnowing corn. 

FANATICS, wild, enthuſiaſtic, viſionary perſons, who 
pretend to revelation and inſpiration. 


fficient to maintain one family. See the article 


to thoſe that are in more moderate caſe. When the ſarcy 
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 ' FANCY, or IMANAT TON. See IIAIAOINAT ICN. 

FANIONs, in the military art, ſmall flags carried 

along with the baggage. ai . 
FANUM, TzMPLE. See TxmPLe. 

| FAPESMO, a form of ſyllogiſm, wherein the major 


| or firſt propoſition is an univerſal affirmative, the minor 
an univerſal negative, and the concluſion à particular 


lery exhibited by mountebanks and their buffoons, in the 
open ſtreets, to gather the people together. e 
The word is French, and ſignifies forced meat ot 
ſtuffing. ORs eee e Wit 
Farce is at preſent of more dignity: it is removed from 
the ſtreet to the theatre, and inſtead of being performed 
by merry-andrews to amuſe the rabble; is acled by come- 


— 4 


— IE 


enee. Poets have reformed the wildneſs of the primitive 
farces; and brought them to the taſte and manner of co- 


ſtage is, that comedy keeps to nature and probability, 
and therefore is confined to certain laws preſcribed by 
ancient critics; whereas farce diſallows of all laws, or 
rather ſets them aſide on occaſion. Its end is purely to 
make merry, and it ſticks at nothing which may contri- 
bute thereto, however wild and extravagant. Hence the 
dialogue is uſually low, the perſons of inferior rank, the 


dicule The ancient farces ſeem to have been a true 
imitation of the antique mimes. Our modern farces are 
| now denominated entertainmente. 

FARCIMINALIS Tunica, in anatomy, the ſame 
with the allantois. See ALLANTOs. 


blood-veflels, which generally follows the courſe of the 


| veins, and when inveterate thickens their coats and in- 
teguments. 2 | a 
grapes or berries, ſpring out over the veins, and are often 
exquiſitely painful to the touch; in the beginning they 
are hard, but ſoon turn into ſoft bliſters, which, when 
broke, diſcharge an oily or bloody ichor, and turn into 
very foul and ill difpoied ulcers. In ſome horſes it ap- 
pears on the head only; in ſome on the external jugular'; 
in others on the plate vein, and runs downwards on the 
inſide of the fore- arm towards the knee, and very often 


itſelf on the hind parts, about the paſterns, and along the 


the groin, and towards the ſheath; and ſometimes the 
farcy makes its appearance on the flanks, and ſpreads by 
degrees towards the lower belly, where it often becomes 
very troubleſome, ' . 518555 . 

When the farcy appears on the head only, it is eaſily 
cured; eſpecially when it is ſeated in the cheeks and 


more difficult when it affects the lips, the noſtrils, the 
eyes, and kernels under the jaws, and other ſoft and looſe 
parts, eſpecially if the neck vein becomes chorded. When 
it begins on the outſide of the ſhoulder or hips, the cure 


vein, and that vein ſwells much, and turns chorded, and 
the glands or kernels under the arm-pit are affected, it is 
hard to cure; but more ſo when the crural veins within 
ſide of the thigh are chorded, and beſet with buds, which 
affect the kernels of the groin, and the cavernous body of 
the yard. When the farcy begins on the paſterns or 
lower limbs, it often becomes very uncertain, unleſs a 
timely ſtop is put to it 3 for the ſwelling in thoſe depend- 
ant parts, grows ſo exceſſively large in ſome conſtitutions, 
and the limbs ſo much disfigured thereby with foul ſores 
and callous ulcerations, that ſuch a horſe'is ſeldom fit for 
any thing afterwards, but the meaneſt drudgery : but it is 
always a promiſing ſign, wherever the-farcy happens to 
be fituated, if it ſpreads no farther. It is uſual to affect 
only one fide at a-time, but when it paſſes over to the 


| other, it ſhews great malignancy ; when it ariſes on the 


ſpines, it is then for the moſt part dangerous, and is al- 
ways more ſo to horſes that are fat and full of blood, than 


1$ 


ARCE originally implied thoſe little pieces of drol- 


dians, and become the entertainment of a polite audi- 


medy. The difference of the two upon the Engliſh 


fable or action trivial of ridiculous, and nature and truth 
every where exaggerated to afford the more palpable ri- 


FARCIN, or Faxcy, in farriery, a diſtemper of the 


At firſt one or more ſmall ſwellings, or round buds like 


upwards towards the briſket; in' ſome the farcy ſhews 


large veins on the inſide of the thigh, riſing upwards into 


forehead, the blood veſſels being here ſmall ; but it is 


is ſeldom difficult; but when the farcy ariſes on the plate 
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cConquered by a very ſimple management; and when it 


iss different ſtates, or degrees, viz. when it ſeizes only the 


other alſo, and affects the whole body. 


| lowing ointment twice a day. 


will burſt; when it has done ſmoaking, drop in more oil 


is, epidenucal, as ſometimes happens, it riſes on ſeveral | 
parts of the body. at once, forms naſty foul ulcers, and 
makes a profuſe running of greeniſh bloody matter from 
both noftrils ; and ſoon ends in a miſerable rot. | 
From this deſcription of the farcy, it will appear how 
greatly thoſe may be: diſappointed, who depend on ſome : 
fingle ſpecific. drink or ball for a certain cure; for the 
ſymptoms are ſometimes ſo favourable, that it 1s eaſily 


atiſes ſuperficially upon the ſmaller veſſels, it will often 
go off, with moderate labour, without any other means 


than bleeding. Such inſtances as theſe may eaſily give a 


reputation to things of no great efficacy, and bring them 

into eſteem: but whoever has acquired any true notion of 
the farey, will know that this diſtemper is not to be con- | 
quered but by ſuch things as are fitly adapted to the va- 
rious ſymptoms that occur in the different ſtages of it. To 
avoid therefore the perplexity that ariſes from the various 
complications ſo uſual in the farcy, we ſhall conſider it in 


ſmaller veſſels; when the larger veins are chorded, and 
the feet, paſterns,' and flanks affected: and laſtly, when 
the farcy beginning on one fide only, breaks out on the 
When the farcy makes its firſt appearance on the head, 
it riſes on the cheeks and temples, and looks like a net- 
work, or ſmall creeping twigs full of berries. Sometimes 
it inflames the eye, and ſometimes little bliſters or buds | 
run along the fide of the noſe, It ariſes often on the out- 
ſide of the ſhoulder, running along the ſmall veins with 
heat and inflammation ; and ſometimes a few ſma]l buds 
appear near the withers, and on the outſide of the hip. In 
all theſe appearances, the diſeaſe being ſuperficial, and af- 
fecting only the ſmaller veſſels, is eaſily conquered by the | 
following method, when taken in time; for the ſimpleſt | 
farcy, if neglected, may degenerate into the worſt ſort. 
This diſtemper then being of an inflammatory nature, 
and in a particular manner affecting the blood veſſels, 
mult neceſſarily require large bleeding, particularly where 
the horſe happens to be fat and full of blood. This al- 
ways checks the beginning of a farcy, but is of ſmall ſer- 
vice afterwards; and if a horſe is low in fleſh, the loſs of 
too much blood ſometimes proves injurious. After.bleed- 
ing, let the horſe have four ounces of cream of tartar and 
lenitive electuary; which may be given every other day 
for a week, to cool the blood, and open the body; and 
then give nitre three ounces a day, for three weeks or a 
month; and anoint the buds and ſwellings with the fol- 


« Take ointment of elder four ounces, oil of turpen- 
tine two ounces, ſugar of lead half an ounce, white vi- 
trio] powdered two drams; mix together in a gally- 

8 e 

The buds ſometimes by this method are diſperſed, 
leaving only little bald ſpots, which the hair ſoon covers 
again. When they break and run, if the matter be thick 
and well digeſted, they will ſoon be well : but in order 
to confirm the cure, and to diſperſe ſome little Jumps, 
which often remain for ſome time on the ſkin without 
hair, give the liver of antimony for a month ; two ounces 
a day for a fortnight, and then one a day for the other 
fortnight ; by following this method, a farcy which at- 
fets only the ſmall veſſels, may be ſtopped in a week or 
ten days, and ſoon after totally eradicated. _ | 

When the farcin affects the larger blood veſlels, the 
cure is more difficult; but let it always be attempted 
early: therefore, on the plate, thjgh, or neck veins appear- 
ing chorded, bleed immediately on the oppoſite fide, and 
apply the following to the chorded vein. 8 

Take oil of turpentine in a pint bottle fix ounces, 
oil of vitriol three ounces; drop the oil of vitriol into the 
oil of turpentine by little at a time, otherwiſe the bottle 


of vitriol, and ſo on till all is mixed.“ 1 | 

This mixture is one of the beſt univerſals in a beginning 
farcy ; but where it is ſeated in looſe fleſhy parts, as flanks 
or belly, equal parts of the oil of vitriol and turpentine 
are neceflary. 7 | 


Rub the parts firſt with a woollen cloth ; and then. ap- |. 


ply ſome' of the -mixture over the buds, and wherever 


FAS 


phyſick every other day, and then three ounces 
every day for ſome time. This method muſt be continued 
till the buds digeſt, and the chord diſſolves; and whe 

the ſores run plentifully, the matter digeſts. well; and . 
lips and edges are no ways thick or callous, you may ex- 
pec a ſpeedy recovery; yet to confirm the cure, and pre 

vent a relapſe, give the liver of antimony or crude ny 
mony, as before directed ; and to heal the ſores and ſmooth 
the ſkin, dreſs with bees-wax and oil. Bartlet's Parris, 
 FARDING-DEAL, the fourth part of an nord of 
land. See the article ACRE. 5, Acts Fes 3 FR 
FARE moſt commonly fignifies the money paid for a 


of nitre 


| voyage, Or paſſage, by Water; but, in London, it is what 


perſons pay for being conveyed from one part of the town 
to another in a coach or chair. | YI br, 

FARINA, a Latin term ſignifying meal, or the flour 
of corn. | EN ANT {Hun 
FARINA FOECUNDANS, among botaniſts, the impreg- 
nating meal or duſt on the apices or antheræ of flowers: 
which being received into the piſtil, uterus, or ſeed veſſet 
of plants, fecundates the rudiments of the ſeeds in the 
ovary, which otherwiſe would decay and come to nothing, 
See the article GENERATION of Plants. FO Wt) 

FARLEY, or FarLitu, money paid by tenants: in 


the weſt of England, in lieu of a heriot. See the article 


Hero, | | 41 8 tea) 
FARM, or FERM, ſignifies the chief meſſuage in 2 
village, or any large meſſuage whereto belongs land, 
meadow, paſture, wood, common, &Cc. and Which has 
been uſed to let for term of life or years, under a certain 
yearly rent payable by the tenant for the ſame. * 
FARMER, the perſon who occupies or is leſſee of 3 
farm, whether for life or years, | oh 
FARMER, among miners, ſignifies the lord of the 
cul the perſon who farms the lot and cope of the 
ing. . | , i 
FARRIER, one whoſe employment is to ſhoe horſes, 
and cure them when diſeaſed or lame. 


FARRIERY, the art of trimming the feet, and cur- | 


ing diſeaſed horſes, See HokskE. | 0 
FAR I HING, the leaſt copper coin uſed in Britain; 
being half of the half-perny. See the article Ex- 


CHANGE, 


FASCES, in Roman antiquity, axes bound up toge- 


ther with rods or ſtaves, and carried before the Roman 
8 as a badge of their authority and office. 


ASC ET s, in the art of making glaſs, are the iron 


thruſt into the mouths of bottles, in order to convey them 
into the annealing tower. | 


FASCIA, in architecture, ſignifies any flat member 
having a conſiderable breadth and but a ſmall projeQure, 


as the band of an architrave, larmier, &c. 

Faſcias, in brick buildings, are certain juttings out of 
the bricks over the windows of each ſtory, except the up- 
per one. Theſe are ſometimes plain, like thoſe of co- 
lumns ; but ſometimes they are moulded, and the mould- 


ing is uſually a ſcima reverſa at the bottom, above which 


are two plain courſes of bricks, then an aſtragal, and 


laſtly, a boultin. See the articles ASTRAGAL and 
BoUETIN, | 


Fascia LArA, in anatomy, the name of a muſcle, or 


muſcular ligament. 5 
It is very conſiderable for its extent and ſtrength, being 


compoſed principally of two planes of fibres, of which 
the external are more or leſs longitudinal; the internal 


more or leſs tranſverſe, It is further ſtrengthened in ſome 


places by a great number of other fibres, which aug- 
ment its thickneſs, and form particular expanſions. 
The tranſverſe fibres are much ſtronger than the longi- 
tudinal. . $ 


It is fixed above to the criſta of the os ilium, ſrom the 


large tuberoſity, to the anterior ſuperior ſpine, to the liga- 
mentum Fallopii, and to the aponeuroſis of the obliquus 
externus of the abdomen, on which it runs up by a thin 
lamina. It is likewiſe fixed in the lateral inferior part 
of the os ſacrum, and to the neighbouring parts of the 
ligaments, by which that bone is connected to the ilium 
and iſchium. | 1 


From thence it advances over the glutzi and thigh, be- 
tween the membrana adipoſa and muſcles; 'down to the 


there is any ſwelling, twice a day. Give the cooling 


9 0 


anterior and outer parts of the knee. It is very * 
* | : 
| 1 
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according to others, as much as can be taken up between 


branches of trees or bavens bound up in bundles, which 


ug nr RV 


he patella : it is alſo continued over the external anterior 
a 1 805 the tibia covering the muſcles thereof, and is fi 


ſtrongly inſerted in the head and criſta of that bone, and 
in the upper part of the bbulks-. inns of) v6; r 

Ic ſends off elongations, which, like ſcepta, run in be- 
tween the muſcles, and ſometimes meet ſo as to form 
vaginæ. It is ſtrongeſt on the anterior and outer parts 
of the thigh, growing gradually thinner on the inner and 
boſs 5 ron ly inſerted in the linea femoris aſpera, be- 
tween the vaſtus externus and biceps, forming a ſeptum 
between theſe. It furniſhes particular vaginæ to the 
muſcles, on the inſide of the thigh, which vaginæ, 
though thin, are pretty ſtrong, principally conſiſting of 
tranſverſe fibres. 


e. ſituated ſomewhat obliquely upward and down- 
RF the fore-part of the hip. It is hxed above to 
the outſide of the anterior ſuperior ſpine of the ilium, be- 
tween the inſertions of the glutæus medius and ſartorius. 
Thence its fleſhy fibres run down a little obliquely back- 
ward, forming a very flat body, four fingers breadth in 
length, and two in breadth. | {ets 

This body lies between two laminz of the faſcia, and 
3s inſerted therein by ſhort tendinous fibres, which diſ- 
appear, at that place where the faſeia adheres to the great 
trochanter and tendon of the glutæus maximus. Win- 
foto's Anat. EAR LIES kt 3 

FASCLE, in aſtronomy, ſeveral rows of bright ſpots 
on Jupiter's body, reſembling belts or ſwaths. „ 
- Theſe faſciæ or belts are more lucid than the reſt of 
the planet's diſk, and are terminated by parallel lines. 
Some have imagined that they are long canals of ſome 
fluid matter, or water; and, becauſe they have diſcovered 
ſeveral dark ſpots on his diſk, they conclude that the 
plaget's ſurface is divided into land and water, like that 
of our globe. . | 

FASCIALIS, in anatomy, is the ſame with faſcia lata, 
See FAscIA LATA. 

FASCICULUS, in medicine, denotes a handful ; or, 


two fingers and the thumb. 
The word is Latin, being a diminutive of faſcrs, a 
bundle. | 55 2 
FASCINATION, a kind of witchcraft or enchant- 
ment, ſuppoſed to operate by the influence either of the 
eye or tongue. | | EE 


FASCINES, or Faccors, in fortification, are ſmall 


are uſed in an army, in order to cover themſelves, and 
burn the enemies lodgments ; and which, when mixed 
with earth, ſerve to fill up ditches, mend roads, &c. 
FASHION, a term uſed among artificers in gold and 
ſilver, for the trouble, time, and labour employed in a 
piece of work. It is by the faſhion that workmens wages 


_ Fasnion-Piects, in ſhip-building, the aftmoſt or 
hindmoſt of the timbers of a ſhip, which limit the 
breadth and form the ſhape of the ſtern. See the article 
SHIP-BUILDING. | | 5 

FAST, or FasTiNG, in general, denotes the abſti- 
nence from food ; but is more particularly uſed for ſuch | 
abſtinence on a religious account. f 


Fasr-Davs, thoſe appointed, by public authority, to 
be obſerved in faſting . . | We 
AST-GRouND, or FasT-CounTxy, among miners, 
denotes the ſame with ſhelf, See the article SHELF. + 
FASTERMANS, among our Saxon anceſtors, were 


pledges or bondſmen,who were anſwerable for each other's | 
good behaviour. | | 


ASTI, in Roman antiquity, the calendar wherein 
were expreſſed the ſeveral days of the year, with their 
eaſts, games, and other ceremonies. 5 | 
5 ASTI CONSULARES, a tablet or chronicle, wherein 

© ſeveral years were denoted by the reſpective conſuls, 
with the principal events that happened during their con- 


ſulſhip. And hence, the term faſti is ſtill applied to the 


archives and public regiſters of a nati 
FAS TIGIUM.; ue ö 5 
ment, See 1 2540 in architecture, the ſame with pedi- 


ENT. 
AT. in a 


The me Fasciz Late is a ſmall and pretty ol 


| particles in it, in compariſon of air. 


F A U 


| blood, depoſited in the cells of the membrana adipti ag 


rom the. innumerable little veſſels which are ſpread 
amongſt.them; Ne 11 na N 

+. This fat is to be found immediately under the ſkin, in 
all the parts of the body, except the ſorehead; eye-lids; 
lips, upper-part of the ear, penis, and ſerotum. In ſome 
bodies the veſicles of the membrana adipoſa are ſo full, 


ſorts of fat, one White; or rather: yellow, ſoft and lax; 
which is eaſily melted, and is called pinguedo; another 
white, firm, brittle, and which is not ſo eaſily melted; 


called ſebum, ſuet or tallow. Some reckon the narrow 


of the bones for a third ſort of fat. | 
Dr. Grew takes the ſat of animals to be a curdling or 


of its own ſaline parts, or by the nitrous: particles of the 
air mifigled therewith : | whence it is that ſome animals, 
as rabbits and field hares, grow fat in froſty weatlier: 
and for the ſame reaſon it is, that the fat of animals is 
hard; whereas that of fiſhes is ſoft, and runs all to oil? 
becauſe the water in which they live, hath but few nitrous 
Far, or Var, is alſo uſed for ſeveral utenſils; 
as, 1. A large wooden veſſel, uſed for the meaſuring 
of malt, and containing a quarter, or eight buſhels. 2. A 
large brewing veſſel, uſed by brewers to run their wort 


in. 3. A leaden pan or veſſel for the making of ſalt at 
Droitwich, 4 3:5) ; | 


Thus a fat of ifinglaſs contains from. three hundred and a 
quarter to four hundred weight ; a fat of unbound books, 
half a maund or four bales ; of wine, from twenty to 


hundred and twenty, to two hundred and twenty-one 
bundles. 3 1 | 

FATE, or Ds TIN v, is ſomething, that is ſuppoſed to 
infer the neceſſity of any event, the cauſe of which we are 
but very little acquainted with, and which atiſes from a 
power ſuperior to any that is ſubje to man.” 


ſubject it to fate; and yet they did not make it more in- 
flexible than the predeſtination of the Calviniſts. 


hath begot a child. ; 4 = 
FATHER, in theology, is uſed in ſpeaking of the firſt 
perfon of the Trinity, See the article TRINITY. 
64 ATHER is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of ſpiritual and moral 
things. 
FATHER, in church hiſtory, is applied to ancient au- 
thors who have preſerved in their writings the tradition 
of the church. | 


FATHER is alſo a title of honour given to prelates and 


dignitaries of the church, to the ſuperiors of convents, to 
are regulated, | 


congregations of ecclefiaſtics, and to perſons venerable for 
their age and quality. | VVV 
FATHER-LASHER, a name given by the inhabitants of 
Cornwall to a fiſn of the cottus kind, with the upper- jaw 
leren, d t fs bo 551 
F TNESS. See the article CorPULENCy. . Bag 


Set the articles Or, Honan, eee 
FAVIFORM, in general, ſomething reſembling a 
honey-comb. Surgeons give this appellation to certain 


F 


in the head. See Honey-Come. 45 
FAUNALIA, in Roman antiquity, three annual feſti- 
vals in honour of the god Faunus, the firſt of which was 
obſerved on the ides of February; the ſecond on the ſix- 
teenth of the calends of March; and the third on the nones 
of December. 581 


FAUNS, Faux, or SATYRs, were a kind of rural 


deities, or rather demi - gods, among the Romans, and in- 


habited the woods; wherefore they were ealled ſylvani; 
they were companions of Pan or Faunus, They were not 
known among the Greeks. The Latins repreſented them 


half man and half goat, with the horns, ears, feet, and 
tail of a goat, a flat noſe, and with hair on their bodies, 


The wild pine and olive were conſecrated to the Fauns. 


\T\ in anatomy, an oily ſulphureous part of the | 


We find ſome authors ſo ridieulous as ſeriouſly to examine, 
EN LY whether 


Far likewiſe denotes an uticertain meaſure of capacity. 


twenty-hve hundred weight; and of yarn, from two 


The Stoics who admitted a providence, did, however, 


FATHER, a term of relation denoting a perſon who 


that the fat is an inch or more thick; and in others they 
ate almoſt flat, containing little or no fat. There are two 


coagulating of the oily parts of the blood, either by ſome 


Thus Abraham is called the father of the 


FATTENNING of oxen, horſes, ſwine, poultry, &c. 


ulcers, which emit a ſanies through little holes, eſpecially 
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whether there were ſuch animals whoſe bodies wete part 
din; ind pate bouſt#$--: 32 or nn cf an note 
FAUSSE-BRA VE, in fortification, is a mount or 
rampart, of four fathoms width, on the outſide of the firſt 


rampart, that 
fend the foſſe 
uſe of to fire 


year.. 
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and is covered with à parapet. It is made 
upon the enemy, when advanced ſo far as 
not to be driven off the patapet from the body of 
the place; and it alſo ſerves to receive the ruins which 
the cannon make in the body of the place. 
FAWN, among ſportſmen, a buck, or doe, of the 
firſt year; or the young one of the buck's breed in its firſt | 


FEALTY, in law, an oath taken ot the admittance : 
of any tenant, to be true to the lord of whom he holds 
his land: by this oath the tenant holds in the freeſt man- 
ner, on account that all who have fee, hold per fidem et 


' FEAST, or FESTIVAL, is applied now to any ſo- 
lemnity or feſtivity ; but, in the church, it ſignifies thoſe | 
days which are obſerved in honour of God, or of ſome 


According to Atherizeus, feaſts were occaſioned by de- 


F F 


goes quite tound the plate, in order to de- 


o 


: 


is; by fealty at the leaſt. 


r 


[1 
Ls 


ſelected out of the beſt families. Their buſineſs 


'FEE 


 Rituted at Rome by Numa, conliſting of twenty perla, 
be arbitrators of all matters relating to war and ps 4 
and to be the guardians of the public faith. © Tp 
FECULA, or FxcuLa, in pharmacy. See the EY 

 FECULENT, or Fæcutr ENT. See the article F. 
CUTE ITT THT OTIS oe EO Sag 
FECUNDITY, or FoxcunviTy, the ſame with fe;. 


| tility. See the article FERT1LITY; 


ky 
＋ 


FEE, in law, ſignifies a certain allowance to ph 
cians, barrifters, attornies, and other officers, as a reward 
JJ ͤ VV) 
Ft alſo denotes a ſettled perquiſite of public officerz, 
E by thoſe who employ them. 

| Fee-EsTarE, that held by the benefit of another, and 
for which ſome ſervice, rent, or acknowledgment is paid 
to the chief lord, or ſuperior, in whom the mere pro- 
priety of the ſoil always continues 
Fee is generally divided into abſolute and conſtitutional. 
Abfolute, otherwiſe termed fee-ſimple, is where a perſon 
is ſeized of lands of tenements, to him and his heirs for 


gods; for though on feſtival days people 


reſted from their labour, and lived more plentifully than 
at other times, yet believing the gods were arch 2 

their tables, they behaved with ſobriety; neither did they 
drink to exceſs, but, after a moderate refreſhment, offered 


ent at 


il Ih: | libations and fo departed home. The Hebrews were very 


magnificent and expenſive in their feaſts, which they had | 
frequently ; where all was gaiety and mitth, and ever 


| 1 5 thing that could delight the ſenſes was introduced. 


At Athens 


Sitting was their original poſture at meals, which they af- 
terwards changed to lying on beds. The Greeks and 
Romans had a ſympoſiarch, or governor of the feaſt, whoſe 
office Plutarch deſcribes. I 


no perſon was allowed to entertain above 


thirty at once. Men and women were never feafted to- 
gether, as Cicero inform us, Orat. 3. in Verrem, wherein 
the Greeks differed from the Romans, amongſt whom 
women were allowed more freedom. Before people went 
to an entertainment, they anointed themſelves. They 
who came off a journey were waſhed and clothed in the 
houſe of the entertainment, before they were admitted to 
the feaſts. They were uſually clad in white, or ſame 


ſuch chearful 


colour; they waſhed their hands before 


they fat down, and between every courſe, and after 


ſupper. 


1 1 65 enables them 
neee 
Ne . FEATHER, 


FEATHER, Pluma, the part which covers birds, and 


to fly, See BIRD. 3 
in horſemanfhip, a fort of natural frizzling 


of the hair, which in ſome parts riſes above the reſt, re- 
ſembling the tip of an eat of corn. This happens moſt 


frequently between the eyes; and if lower, it is a ſign of 


a weak fight. 


4 


mark like a ſword-blade near the mane. | 
', Mid-FEATHER, in the ſalt-works, the partition in the 


middle of the 
bers. LN, 


furnace, which it divides into two cham- 


* 


. FeATHBR-EDGED, among carpenters, an appellation 
given to planks or boards, which have one fide thicker 


than the other. 


Princes FE 


ATHER, a plant otherwiſe called amaranth. 


See the article AMARANTH: | 


 FEBRIFU 


mitigate or remove a fever; they are otherwiſe called an- 


tifebrilia. 


manes. 


_ . FECIALE 


( 


GES, in medicine, are ſuch things as 


o 


n Dh 1 


4 


1 


The word is Latin, febrifuga, and derived from febris, a 
fever, and fugo, to remove, or drive away. 199 25 
' FEBRIS, FRE VER, in medicine. See rn . 

FEBRUAR, the ſecond month in the year, reckon 
ing from 2 It was added to Romulus's calendar 
by Numa Pompi e TA STO 

The word is Latin, Februarius, and derived from februa, 
which was a certain kind of ceremony performed in that 
month, in which wax candles and flambeaux were light- 

ed at the graves of the dead, and oblations made to their 


ius. g 


ever; whereas, fee-tail, or conditional fee, is where a 
perſon is ſeized of lands, with a limitation to him and 
the heirs of his body. A fee- ſimple is the largeſt eſtate 
a perſon can have, and can be conveyed by no other ex- 
preſſion, but heirs for ever; yet, in a will, which is more 
favoured than a grant, the intention of the teftator is more 
conſidered than the litera) meaning of the words. 
Fze-Farm, a kind of tenure without homage, fealty, 
or other fervice, except that mentioned in the feoffment; * 
wh is uſually the full rent, or at leaſt a fourth pat 
of it. | e | 8 
The nature of this tenure is, that if the rent be be. 
hind, and unpaid for two years, then the feoffer and his 


| heirs may have an action for the recovery of the lands. 


FEELERS, in natural hiſtory, a name uſed by ſome 
for the horns of inſets. See the article Ho. 

FEELING, Tovcnins, one of the external ſenſes, 
by which we attain the ideas of ſolid, hard, ſoft, rough, 
hot, cold, wet, dry, and other tangible qualities. 

The feeling participates of leſs delicacy than the other 
fenſes, but at the ſame time ſurpaſſes them in point of 
certainty, It abſolutely cuts off all incredulity; beſides 
which good property, it enjoys that of being the molt ge: 
neral ſenſation. Seeing and hearing reſult from the or- 
ganization of a very minute portion of our ſtructure; hut 
it is requiſite that every part of the animal ron 
ſhould be endued with the Keule of feeling, to diſtingu 
us from mere machines, that may be taken to pieces at 
pleaſure, without the conſciouſneſs of any violence offet- 
ed to their mechaniſm. This is what nature has furniſh- 
ed; and wherever we find nerves and life, there alſo ſub- 
fiſts this ſort of fenſation ; which does not ſeem to ſtand 


* 
* * 


| E in need of any particular organization, or to depend on 
A feather upon a horſe's neck, is called a Roman fea- 
ther; being a fow of hair turned back, and forming a 


the ſtructure of the nervous papillæ, the ſimple ſolid tex- 
ture of the nerve being alone ſufficient to produce it. The 
lips of a green wound, the perioſteum, or a tendon, laid 
bare, have a very quick ſenſation, though deſtitute of the 
nervous papillæ obſervable on the ſkin. Nature, whom 
one would conclude neceſſarily obliged to be at a great. 
expence in producing this ſenſe of feeling, has, neverthe- 
leſs, eſtabliſhed it at a ſmall one; ſo that the nervous pa- 
pill are not abſolutely neceſſary to feeling, but to ths 
perfection of it, and the variety of the reſpective ſenſations. 
The ſenſe of feeling, therefore, is the baſis of all 24 
ſenſations: it is the genus of which they are the mou | 
perfect ſpecies. All the nervous ſolids, animated by 4 

fluid, are endued with this general fenfation. But the 
papillæ of the (kin, thoſe of the fingers, for example, en- 


Joy it to a degree of perfection, w ich adds to the ficlt 


fenfation a fort of diſcernment af the figure of the body 
touched. The papillz of the tongue ſurpaſs thoſe of ol 
ſkin ; and, in ſhort, thoſe of the' noſe, the papillz of the 
tongue: and ſo of the reſt, in proportion to the delicacy 
of the ſenſation, What we are advancing, in regard te 
the papillæ, does not at all exclude the reſt of the nervous 
texture from the ſhare it has in cauſing ſenſation. T 

papillz are more concerned than this texture, in pee 
lar organs, as on the ſkin and the tongue In others the), 


S, or FOECIALES, a college of prieſts | in- 


have a lefs portion aſſigned them; namely, in telpecr of 


= 
* « 
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the pituitar membrane, which conſtitutes the 

taped «me In Barts in other places, the papillæ 
Pa to have ſtill a leſs ſhare; and the folid nervous tex· 
ture almoſt ſingly compoſes: the organ, as in the ſight. 
Tneſe differences proceed from each organ 8 being pro- 
Hortioned to the object whoſe impreſſion. it receives. It 
would be very conducive to the perfection of feeling, 
were the nerves to form ſwall ſenfible eminences; becauſe 
theſe ſort of ſharp- pointed ſubſtandes are more eaſily irri- 
tated by the ſurface of bodies, than any uniform texture 
could poſſible be. Tbe taſte would require netyous pa- 
pillæ, that ſhould be of a ſpongy nature, aitd at the ſame 
time ſufficiently impregnated with moiſture; to dilute and 
dülolve the principles of taſte, and to admit them eaſily 
into their texture, in order to their making a more lively 


impreſſion. The pituitary membrane that lines the organ | 


of ſmelling, 1s furniſhed with ſoft, downy windings; and 
little cells, to confine the odoriferous vapours ; bur its ob- 
== being ſubtile, it would have no occaſion either for 
papillæ or ſenſible. points: Ihe chotoides, the immediate 
organ of fight, has likewiſe its ſoft black down, to abſorb 


the images that make its object: but the bottom of | 


theſe velvet ſubſtancesz, formed to; receive the images, 
ought to be a nervous. membrane very ſmooth and ſen- 
All matter, of ſufficient conſiſtence or ſolidity to alfech 
the ſurface of our ſkin, becomes the object of feeling. 
This ſenſe, aſcertains the bulk and figure of bodies, their 


diſtance, ination, motion, ſolidity; ſoftneſs, fluidity, 


heat, coldnefs, dryneſs, moiſture, &c. theſe are its proper 
objects. | „ ON AT 9 
Wife ſenſation of warmth or heat is a fort of light emo- 
tion, or irritation of our nervous parts, and an expanſion 
of our ſolids and fluids, produced by the ſlight action of 
4 moderate quantity of the ſubtile matter that compoſes 
fire, or the origin of heat, whether natural or artificial. 
When this matter either exceeds in quantity, or is 
more than ordinarily agitated, then, inſtead of irritating 


or expanding our folids and fluids, it tears and diſſolves 


them; and this violence of action cauſes an inflamma- 
The ſenſation of cold, on the contrary, is a fort of ob- 
ſtruction in the nervous papillæ, and generally in all the 
ſolids, and a condenſation or defect of motion in our 
fluids, ariſing either from the contact of ſome cold ſub- 
ſtance; that is to ſay, of a ſubſtance that is not to any 
degree impregnated with ſubtile agitated matter, like the 
air or water; or by any other accidental cauſe, whereby 
the motion of our fluids, and natural elemental heat, is 
ſuppreſſed, like the periodical convulſion of the ſolids that 
produces the ſhivering in an ague, It is probable that 


ur fluids being either totally condenſed, or impeded in 


their motion, by one or other of theſe cauſes, the nervous 
papillæ, and the ſolids in, general, which are ſolely ex- 
panded by the impulſe of Niels fluids, are immediately 
| blocked up; and it is this conſtipation that is the ſource 
= of all the effects of cold in the human body. 

: fibres, nerves, and veflels, which are interwoven one with 
the other in ſuch an extraordinary manner, that the 


Sue in ſome meaſure, reſembles net-Work. See 
UTIS, Bl 


This fibrous texture is viſible. in thick. ſhammy, and 


in the boles of ſhoes made of à thick apd ſoft leather, 
where, indeed, the fibres appeat very diſtinctlx. 

The fkin adheres to all the parts it incloſes, by means 
of blood-veſſels, lymwphatics, nerves, and ſometimes fleſhy 
fibr es, as in the face; but commonly by ſeveral very thin 
complicated foliages, which form themſelves into little 
cells, where the extremities of the arteries ſecrete an. ail, 
tered fat. The anatomiſts call theſe ſtrata of foliages 
the cellular membrane, or membtana adipoſa, 


< 


0 * in is formed, of all the, parts themſelves that 
: ke the body which it ipfolds. ©. Theſe foliages, 
er and Capillary peryes ate determined one over the 
Fro er, by the compreſſion of the waters that ſurround the 
ene in the womb, and after its birth by the preſſure of 
7 ee heſe fibres, being thus inter woven 
ferien ed together, form the ſubſtance we haue been de- 
Y ing. Several of theſe veſſels, originall hollow, ac- 
Jule, in 2 ſhort ſpace, a firm ſolidity, and become, as it 


cf 


in, the organ, of feeling, is a compoſition. of 


| were, tehdinous ; and are; with the nerves, the priticipal 
| ſubſtance of this thick texture 
thin twining and running acroſs one another, to the for- 
mation of the ſkin, terminate in its external ſurface; 
where they ſhed their firſt coat; to. wit, that ſupplied by 
the dura mater. This firſt coat, commonly {tiled the 
ſheath. of the nerve, is divided into ſeveral 3 that 
| ſick entangled together on the ſurface of the ſkin, and by 
that meaus conſtitute a ſort. of net · work, called the reti- 
Ihe mechaniſm of this nervous net -work is very well 
accommodated for receiving the impreſſion of objects; 
but the extremity of the nerve, ſtripped of this firſt coat, 
expands and raiſes itſelf between the interſtices of this 
net-work, and forms the nervous papillæ. Theſe are 
elevated above the net- work, are far more ſuſceptible of 
irritation, and conſequently entirely formed for the pro- 
duction of the moſt per ſect ſenſation. A ſpirituous lymph 
moiſtens theſe papillæ, renders them ſuple and elaſtic, 
and of coutfe furniſhes an vegan, in all reſpecls complete 
and accompliſhed. . | e 
Theſe papillæ are ranged in lines, and in a certain or- 
der: and it is this order that produces the little ridges ob- 
 ſeryable on the cuticle or ſcarf-iking and fo viſible at the 
ends of our fingers, where l. 
The nervous papillæ are perpendicular to the ſurface 
of the body. At the ends of the fingers they are length- 
ened in proportion to the extent of that part, and are ſo 
cloſely connected together, as to form. thoſe folid bodies, 
the Hails. | IS 13 6 „ . l 
I beir very ſtraight union is the reaſon why there is no 
paſſage for the animal fluid through this compoſition, 
| whence the nail becomes inſenſible. But to make 
amends, at the root of the nail, where the nervous pa- 
| pillz are very ſolid, very elaſtie, and remain open to the 
flax of ſpirits, the ſenſation is extreme. The ſanguinary, 
lymphatic, and oily capillaries, that penetrate the texture 
of the ſxin, are diſtributed almoſt like the nerves: being 
inter woven one with another in the ſkin, they form the 
vaſculary net-work. Their expanſion on the furface of 
the ſkin conſtitutes the excretory. veſſels, and the cuticle 
that inveſts the papillæ, and is very neceſſary to them, by 
| ſoftening the impreſſion of objects, and rendering by that 
means the perception more diſtinct. In ſhort, to this 
ſtructure, ſo adapted to forming the organ of feeling, we 
muſt add the glands ſituated under the ſkin; which ſerve 
to ſupply, at the end of the lymphatics, the ſpitits neceſfary 
for the lymph that moiſtens the nervous papillæ, and to 
| beſtow on the animal fluid a preparation requiſite to the 
perfection of this ſenſation. 1 8 | 


— 


— 


FEINT, in muſic, the ſame with dieſis. See the ar- 
ticle DzEsi, jt 3h 2 3 
Fix, in fencing, a ſhew of making a thruſt at one 
part, in order to deceive the enemy, that you may really 
ſtrike him in ahst her CE: 
| A ſimple feint is a mere motion of the wriſt, without 
ſtirring the foot, 5 he 5 
FELAPTON, in logic, ene af the ſix moods of the 
| third figure of ſyllogiſms, wherein the fuſt propoſition is 
an univerſal negative, the ſecond an univerſal afficmative, 
and the third a particular negative. "=p 
 FELIS, in zoology, is ufed by Linneus as the name of 
a large genus of quadrupeds, of the order of the feræ; the 
characters of which are theſe; the fore: teeth are ſmall, 
obtuſe, and equal; the tongue is furniſhed with prickles, 
all pointing back wards; and the feet are formed for climb- 
ing, with claws which may be drawn in or extended at 
the creature's pleaſure. 


To this genus belong the lion, tiger, leopard, cat, cat 
of the mountain, lynx, and unge. rd. 
_ FELLING. of Timber. - Many circumſtances are well 

known and conftantly obſerved in the felling: of timber 
for  buildipg, which, though to a haſty obſerver they 
might appear trifling, yet prove, on experience, to be of 
the utmoſt. conſequence. One meg obſerved by Mr. 
De Buffon, which very greatly increaſes the ſolidity and 
ſtrength of timber, is, that the trees. intended to be felled 
for ſervice ſhould firit. be, ſtripped round of their bark, 
and ſuffered to ſtand and die upon the ſpot before the 
cutting. The ſappy part, or blea of the oak, ent 
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ſuſtain? | 


by this means as hard and firm as che heart, and the real 


ſtrength and denſity of the wood has been proved, by 
many experiments, to be greatly increaſed by it; nor is 


this a practice of any detriment to the proprietor, ſince 


the remaining ſtumps of theſe trees ſend up their young 
ſhoots as vigoroully as if they had: been cut down in their 
natural conditio, l! RA hy 93h 

When any tree is to be cut down for timber, the firſt 


© 4 


thing to be taken care of is a ſkilful diſbranching fuch 
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| Here it is but reaſonable to conclude that, as the ſum 

laid down by each perſon is the ſame, their reſpective 
gains ſhould be in the proportion of the times thoſe equal 
ſums were employed; conſequently as 9, the ſum of the 
times, is 3 B's time, ſo is the whole gain 21 J. to 71 
B's ſhare of the gain, which taken from 21 . leaves 141. 
for the ſhare of A. . 5 l 
If in the above example the times had been equal, but 
the ſums laid down unequal, it is evident the whole gain 


limbs as may endanger in its fall: many trees are utterly | in that caſe muſt have been divided between the partner 


fpoiled for want of a previous care of this kind. In arms 


in the ratio of the ſums adventured; whence it follows, 


of timber that are very great, it is always neceflary to that when the ſtocks and times of continuance are te- 


chop or ſink in them cloſe to the bole, and then, meeting 


ſpectively unequal, the total gain muſt be divided in the 


it with downeright ſtrokes, it will be ſevered from the tree | ratio compounded of each man's money and time re. 
without ſplitting. In NE the tree, take care always to ſpectively. Therefore, in order to reſolve all queſtions 


eut it as cloſe to the ground as poſſible, unleſs it is in- 
tended to be grubbed up; and the doing this is of ad- 
vantage both to the timber, and to the wood; for timber 


of this nature, be the partners never ſo many, obſerye 
this rule . iras 5 n 


1 


 - Multiply. every particular man's ſtock, with the time it 


is never ſo. much valueg, if it be known to grow out of is employed; then it will be as the fum of all-theſe pro- 


old ſtocks. | f E 

FELLOWSHIP, Cour AN v, or PARTNERSHIP, in 
arithmetic, is a rule of great uſe in balancing the ac- 
counts of ſeveral partners trading in a company, ſo that 
every partner may have his juſt part of the gain, or ſuſtain 


duQts is to the whole gain or loſs ; ſo is every one of 
theſe products to its proportional part of that whole Pain 
oc 5 JI 3 
Examp. 2. Three merchants, A, B, and C, enter into 
| partnerſhip, thus; A puts into the ſtock 651. for eight 


his juſt part of the loſs, according to his proportion or ſhare | months, B puts in 78 . for twelve months, and C puts in 
of money he hath in the joint ſtock: this falls under two | 84 J. for fix months; with theſe they traffic and gain 


conſiderations, called the Single and Double Rule of FEL- 


LOWSHIr. | ; 
Single FELLOWSRHIT, or FELLOWSHIP without Time. — 
By this rule are adjuſted. the accounts of thoſe partners 


1661. 125, it is required to find each man's ſhare of the 
gain proportionable to his ſtock and time of employin 

it? Fs 3405 n wy IR 8 
1. As ſtoek 65 1.x 8 mon. the time it was employed 520 


1 


that put all their ſeveral, and perhaps different, ſums of | 2. B's ſtock 781. x 12 mon. the time it was employed 926 


money into a common ſtock at one 'and the ſame time ; | 


and therefore it is uſually called the Rule of Fellowſhip 


without Time: queftions of this nature are anſwered b 


ſo many ſeveral operations in the Rule of Three direct, 
as there are partners in theſtock. _ 

Example x. Suppoſe three partners, A, B, and C, make 
a joint flock of 192 J. in this manner: A puts in 487, 


B puts in 64 J. and C puts in 804. with this 192 J. they | 


trade and gain 24.1. it is required to find each man's true 


part of that gain? | 


Here it will be as the ſum of the ſtocks 192 J. is to the 
total gain 241, ſo is each man's particular ſtock to his 
reſpedtive ſhare of the total gain : wherefore in this caſe 
A's ſhare of the gain will be 6/. B's 8 J. and C's 101, 

Proof. 61.+8/. +101. = 241. the whole gain. 


That is, if the ſum of each man's particular gain 
amount to the whole gain, the work is true; if not, 


ſome error is committed which muſt be found out. 
Examp. 2. Three merchants A, B, and C, freight a 


ſhip with 248 tuns of wine; A loaded 98 tuns; B 86 
tuns; and C 64 tuns. By extremity of weather the | 
ſeamen were forced to caſt or throw 93 tuns of it over- 


each ©: merchant |' 


board, How much of this loſs mu 


98 36,75 for A's loſs. 
As 248.is to 93 ſo is 86 to 32,25 for B's loſs. 

64 24,00 for C's loſs... 
Proof — — — — 93,00 = to the whole loſs. 


Nov, if the queſtion were, to find how much of the ( 
remaining wine that was ſaved belongs to A, to B, and | of wool alone, or of a mixture of wool and hair; but 


to C? 
Then 98— 36,5 361, 25 belongs to A. 
And 86 — 32, 25 2 83, 75 belongs to B. 
And 64 - 24, 240 belongs to C. | 


That is, A ought to have 61 tuns and 63 gallons ; B | itſelf. 
ought to have 53 tuns and 189 gallons ; and C ought to 


have 40 tuns of what was left. 


Double FELLOWSHIP, or FELLOWSHIP with Time. — 


3. C's ſtock 84 l. x 6 mon. the time it was employed 504 


The ſum of theſe products — — — — 1960 


Then, according to the rule, the ſeveral proportions. 
will ſtand thus: | obs go 


1960 : 166,6:: 520: 44,2 2.444 45 od. for A. | 


1960: 166,6: : 936: 79,50=79 11 24 for B. 
1960166, :: 504: 42,84 = 42 16 9 for C. 
The whole gain — — 166 120///ꝗ0 


Or you may work by firſt e Ne proportional part 
of the gain due to one pound, which will ſerve for a com- 
mon multiplier. . | | 
Thus 1960: 166,6 : : 1: 0,085, the ſaid common mul- 
tiplier. | ry} b COUPE A'S e 
Then 520 x 0,085=44,2 for A.) * 
And 936 x 0,085=79,56 for 2.6 as before, 
Alſo 504 x 0,085 =42,84 for C. | 
FELO DE SE, in law, a perſon that deliberately lays 
violent hands on himſelf, and is the occaſion of his un- 
timely death, whether by hanging, drowning, ſtabbing, 
ſhooting, or any other way. 5 2 
FELON, in law, a perſon guilty of felony. 
 FeLon-WorrT, in botany, the ſame with the ſolanum, 
or deadly night-ſhade. | | | 
FELONY, in law, a capital crime, next in degree to 
petit treaſon, and committed with an evil intention; as 
murder, theft, ſodomy, rape, ſetting fire to houſes wil- 
fully, &c. | | 1 
FELT, in commerce, a kind of ſtuff, compoſed either 


neither ſpun nor wove, deriving all its conſiſtence from 
being fulled, or wrought, with lees and ſize. 5 

| FEMALE, a term peculiar to animals, and fignihes 

that ſex which conceives and generates its young within 
The word is alſo applied, in a figurative ſenſe, to in- 

animate objects, from the reſemBlance they bear to the 

female of animals: thus we ſay, a female ſcrew, a female 


This is uſually called the Double Rule of Fellowſhip, | flower, &c. See FLOWER, SCREW, &c. 


becauſe any particular man's money is to be conſidered, 


FEMME Covexr, in law, a married woman. dee 


with relation to the time of its continuance in the joint | COVER TURE. 


ſtock. | 


FemmE SOLE, an unmarried woman, whoſe debts, 


Example 1. A and B join in partnerfhip upon theſe contracted before marriage, become thoſe of her huſband 
terms, viz. A agrees to lay down Tool. and to employ it in f after that ceremony has been performed. ; 


trade three months; then ; is to laydown his 100. and with 


- FEMININE, in grammar, is that gender which denotes 


the whole ſtock of 200/. they are to trade three months | a female. 2 1 
FEMUS, the thigh, in anatomy, is that part of the 


more. Now, at the end of this time, they find their 
whole gain to be 21 l. it is required to know what each 


man's part of the gain ought to be, according to his ſtock, 
and the tune of employing it? e 


( 


body intercepted between the buttocks and the knee. der 
F FS 8 ES 
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F E N 


EN, a general name for boggy or marſhy land, com- 
monly opere wet en n eee 
lu draining theſe ſort of lands, which is the only me- 
hod of making .them uſeful, trenches and drains for 
carrpit off the water malt be formed, in order to ren- 
der the ſurface dry, and of a proper conſiſtence for pro- 
| ing vegetables. I "Se | 
4 3 be attempted by various methods; but what- 
ever mode of proceeding be adapted, the loweſt part of 
the ground is to be found out firſt, and the overflowing 
from great rains; and from land floods, muſt be provided 
for, in the carrying off that way ; for, ſhould this be 
neglected, all tbe labour and coſt employed on the other 
principle would be thrown away. If it is found that this 
can be done, there muſt be afterwards cut a large drain 
through the middle of the land, and ſeveral ſmaller drains 
communicating with this. 88 A | 
The great drain muſt be dug deep enough to drain the, 
whole level; and this, and all the others, muſt be made 
the narroweſt at the head, and wider all the way to the 
mouth, where it muſt be wideſt of all. 
Theſe drains muſt be all well cleanſed from mud and 
weeds every ſpring and autumn, and the water from 
land- floods muſt be kept from coming in upon theſe lands, 
as much as poſſible, that there may be the leſs to be drain- 
ed off; the lower edges of the ſen- land muſt be for this 
purpoſe guarded with banks to turn the water into other 
channels. In Eſſex, they have many lands that lie below 
the high- water mark, and are above the low-water mark, 
and have land- floods or fleets running through them, 
which make a ſort of ſmall creek. Theſe lands they have 
a very eaſy way of draining, though they are naturally 
very moiſt, when they firſt incloſe them from the ſea; 
they do it with a bank, which they extend from one fide 
of the land they deſign to take ih, to the other, excepting 
a ſpace that * leave, where the creek or land- floods run 
into the ſea. They then prepare a wooden frame, well 


head of the creek, and capable of ſhutting it wholly up; 
in this frame they make ſeveral holes, in which are placed 
wooden troughs, made each of four boards, and ſuited in 
ſize and number to the quantity of water that is to be diſ- 
charged through them from the land-floods. Each of 
theſe trunks is open towards the creek, but on the ſea- 
ſide it has a door or flap, which opens when the land- flood 
preſſes againſt it, and gives it free paſſage out; but, when 
the ſea-water is riſen to the height of it and preſſes It, it 
is ſhut by the force, and no ſea water is let in. When 
this head is prepared, they let it in, and, ſtopping up the 
whole creek, they continue the banks on each fide till 
they meet it: thus all the land- floods are let out at Tow 
water, and not a drop of ſea water can be admitted, ſo 
that the lands are kept dry and uſeful, which were before 
rendered uſeleſs, by being drowned with ſalt water at every 
bigh-water mark. The freſh water of the creek is thus 
kept unmixed with the ſea water, and therefore affords 
good drink for the cattle, which is commonly very diffi- 
cult to be had in this ſort of lands, the tides ſpoiling what 
freſh waters there are, every time they come up. | 
The wet grounds, called fens, in Lincolnfhire and elſe- 
where in England, bring many advantages to the inhabi- 
tants of thoſe countries. Fowl and fiſh are very plentiful 
in them. The pike and eels are large, and eafily caught, 
but they are uſually coarſe, The duck, mallard, and teal 
are in ſuch plenty, as is ſcarce to be conceived ; they are 
2 in decoys, by prodigious flocks at a time. 1 
ſen 


week on horſe- back, from Michaelmas to Lady- day, and 


one decoy will furniſh twenty dozen, or more; twice a 


week, for the whole ſeaſon, in this manner. The decoy- 
men contract with the people who bring them to London 
at a certain rate, and they are obliged to take the whole 
number that is catched off their hands. Two teal are 
uſually reckoned equal to one duck, and fix ducks and 
twelve teal are accounted a dozen of wild-fowl ; and the 
uſual market price is about nine ſhillings for ſuch a dozen. 
About Midſummer, when the mou ting ſeaſon is, a 
great number are deſtroyed alſo by the people of the 
neighbourhoods, The poor birds at this time are neither | 


—_ {wim nor to fly well; and the people going in with | 


theſe fowl to London from Lincolnſhire, twice | 
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boats amöng the reeds, where they lie, beat them doi#tt 


with long poles. 1 1 


A little before Michaelmas, vaſt flights of theſe birds 
arrive at the decoys from other places; they ſoon grow 


fat in them, and continue there a prey to the maſters or 
owners, as long as the decoys are Anse; but, when 
they are iced over, they fly away again, and go to the 
neighbouring ſeas for food. Philoſ. Tranſ. No, 223. 

FENCE, in gardening and huſbandry, a hedge, wall, 
ditch, bank; or other incloſure; made round gardens, 
„ #55 nte he hg hs nights Boe = 

In hotter climates than England, where they have not 
occaſion for walls to ripen their fruit, their gardens lie 
open, where they can have a water fetice, and proſpects ; 
or elſe they bound their gardens with groves, in which 
are fountains, walks, &c. which are much more pleaſing 
to the ſight than a dead wall: but in colder countries, and 
in England, we ate obliged to have walls to ſhelter and 
ripen our fruit, although they take away much from the 
pleaſant proſpect of the garden. | | 

Since therefore we are under a neceſſity to have walls 
to ſecure our gardens from the injury of winds, as well as 
for the convenieney of partitions or incloſures, and alſo 
to ripen our fruit, brick walls are accounted the beſt and 
warmeſt for fruit: and theſe walls, being built panel- 
wiſe, with pillars at equal diſtances, will fave a great deal 
of charge, in that the walls may be built thinner than if 


| they were built plain without theſe panels; for then it 


would be neceſſary to build them thicker every-where z 

and, beſides, theſe panels make the walls look the hand- 

ſomer. - OE „ 
Stone walls are to be preferred to thoſe of brick, eſpe- 


cially thoſe of ſquare hewn ſtones. Thoſe that are made 


of rough ſtones, though they are very dry and warm, Jets 
by reaſon of their unevenneſs, are inconvenient to hai up 
trees to, except pieces of timber be laid in them here an 


there for that purpoſe. 115 
planked, and of a conſiderable thickneſs, fitted to the 


But in large gardens it is better to have the proſpect 
open to the pleaſure garden; which ſhould be ſurround- 
ed with a foſſe, that from the garden the adjacent country 
may be viewed but this mu depend ba ho ſituation of 
the place: for, if the proſpect from the garden is not 
good, it had better be ſhut out from the ſight by a wall, 
or any other fence, than to be open. As alſo, when a 
garden lies near a populous town, and the adjoining 
grounds ate open to the inhabitants ; if the garden is open, 
there will be no walking there in good weather, without 
being expoſed to the views of all paſſengers, which is very 


diſagreeable. | 


Where the foſſes are made round a garden which is ſi- 
tuated in a park, they are extremely proper; becauſe 
hereby the proſpect of the park will be obtained in the 
garden, which renders thoſe gardens much more agreeable 
than thoſe which are confined, 

In the making theſe foſſes there have been many inven- 
tions ; but, upon the whole, I have not feen any which 
are in all reſpects preferable to thoſe which have an up- 


| right wall next the garden, which (where the ſoil will 
| admit of a deep trench) ſhould be five or fix feet high; 
and, from the foot of this wall, the ground on the outſide 


ſhould riſe with a gradual eaſy ſlope, to the diſtance of 
eighteen or twenty feet; and where it can be allowed, if 
it flopes much farther, it will be eaſier, and leſs percepti- 
ble as a ditch} to the eye, when viewed at a diſtance: 
but, if the ground is naturally wet, ſo as not to admit a 
deep foſle, then, in order to make a fence againſt cattle, 
if the wall be four feet high, and ſlight poſts of three feet 
high are placed juſt behind the wall, with a ſmall chain 
carried on from poſt to poſt, no cattle or deer will ever 
attempt to jump againſt it: therefore it will be a ſecure 
fence againſt them; and, if theſe are painted green, they 
will not be diſcerned at a diſtance, and at the ſame time 


the chain will ſecure perſons walking in the garden from 


tumbling over. | pig a 

In ſuch places where there are no good proſpects to be 
obtained from a garden, it is common to make the inclo- 
fure of park-paleing; which, if well performed, will laſt 
many years, and has a much better appearance than a 
wall: and this pale may be hid from the ſight within, by 


| plantations of ſhrubs and ever-greens ; or there may be a 
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1 a 


quick hedge planted within the pale, which may be 


trained up, ſo as to be an excellent fence by the time the 
pales begin to decay Fo ot 5 . 
There are ſome. perſons who make ſtuckade fences 
round their gardens to keep out cattle, &c. which, when 
well made, will anſwer the purpoſe of fences; but this 
being very expenſive in the making, and not of very long 
duration, has occaſioned their not being more commonly 
in ule, 1 'F | 
As to fences round parks, they are generally of paling; 
which, if well made of winter-fallen oak, will laſt many 


years; but a principal thing 'to be obſerved, m making 


theſe pales,. is not to make them too heavy; for, when 
they are ſo, their own weight will cauſe them to decay; 


therefore the pales ſhould be cleft thin, and the rails 


ſhould be cut triangular, to prevent the wet lodging upon 
them; and the poſts ſhould be good, and not placed too 
far aſunder. If theſe things are obſerved, one of theſe 


pales will laſt, with a little care, upwards of forty years 


very well. The common way of making theſe fences is, 
to have every other pale nine or ten inches above the in- 
_ termedia'e ones; ſo that the fence may be fix feet and a 
halli high, which is enough for fallow deer; but, where 
there are red deer, the fence ſhould be one foot higher, 
otherwiſe they will leap over. | | 

Some incloſe their parks with brick walls; and in 
countries, where ſtone is cheap, the walls are built with 
this material; ſome with, and others without mortar, 

A kitchen garden, if rightly contrived, will contain 
walling enough to afford a ſupply of ſuch fruits as require 
the aſſiſtance of walls for any family; and this garden, 
being ſituated on one ſide, and quite out of fight of the 


houſe, may be ſurrounded with walls, which will ſcreen 


the kitchcn garden from the ſight of perſons in the plea- 
ſure garden ; and, being Jocked up, the fruit will be much 
better preſerved than it can be in the public garden: and 
the having too great a quantity of walling is often the oc- 
caſion that ſo many ſcandalous: trees are frequently to be 
ſeen in large gardens, where there is not due care ob- 
ſerved in their management, 5 | 
The height of garden walls ſhould be twelve feet, 
which is a moderate proportion; and, if the ſoil be good, 
it may in time be well furniſked with bearing wood in 
every part, eſpecially that part planted with pears, not- 
withſtanding the branches being trained horizontally from 
the bottom of the walls. 7; 
I would recommend the white thorn, the holly, the 
black thorn, and crab, for outward fences to a good 
ground : but I do not approve of the intermixing them. 


The white thorn is the beſt quick to plant; becauſe it 


is the moſt common, and may be clipped ſo as to render 
it the cloſeſt and the hardieſt fence of any other tree; 
and, being very durable, is preferred to all others for out- 
ward fences; or for the diviſion of fields, where they are 
expoſed to cattle, &c. _ | 7 * 
The black thorn, and crabs, make very good fences, 
and ate to be raiſed as the white thorn; but, if the ker- 
nels of apples or crabs be ſown, it is beſt to ſow the 
pommace with them, and they will come up the ſooner, 
1. e the firſt-year... | | 

If crab ſtocks be planted, while young, in the ſame 
manner as quick, they make excellent hedges ; and ſo 
will ſome ſorts of plumbs. 

The holly will make an excellent fence, and is prefer- 
able to all the reſt ; but it is difficult to be made to grow 
at fiſt, and is a flow grower; but when once it does 
grow, it makes amends by its height, ſtrength, and thick- 
neſs. Miller's Gard. Die. | | 

Fexnce-MoNnTH, the month wherein deer begin to 
fawn, during which it is unlawful to hunt in the 
foreſt. 

It commences fifteen days before Midſummer, and ends 
fifteen days after it. This month, by ancient foreſters, is 
called defence-month. There are alfo certain fence- 
months, or ſeaſons, for fiſh as well as wild beaſts, as ap- 
pears by Stat. Weſt. 13 Geo. II. | 

FENCING, the arc of making a proper uſe of the 
ſword, as well for attacking an enemy, as ſor defending 
one's felf. 


Fencing is a genteel exerciſe, of which no gentleman 


| LUM. 


ought to be ignorant. It is learned by pradtiſine win 
foils, called in Latins, rud:s. See F a : "> 8 55 
According to Pyraid, fencing is in ſo high repute in the 
Eaſt - Indies, that the greateſt noblemen, and even princes, 
teach it. | | + this | | 
Fencing is either fimple or compound. Simple is that 


performed nimbly and off hand, on the ſame line. In 
this the principal intention, in reſpect to the offenſive 
part, ſhould be to attack the enemy in the moſt unguard- 
ed part; and in the defenſive, to parry or ward off the 
enemy's thruſts and blows. See the articles Guary, 
Twen, ZARRYANG, Kc. $149 1199 97 4 
FENDERS, among failors, eertain pieces of rope, 
wood, faggots, or other material, hung over the ſide of a 
ſhip or boat to prevent them from ſtriking or rubbin 
againſt each other, when. they lie cloſe together; alſo to 
prevent ſhips, boats, and other veſſels from beating againſt 
a wharf or key. „ 1 
FENDUE en Pal, in heraldry, a croſs clove down in 
pale, that is, from top to bottom, and the two parts ſet 
at ſome diſtance from each other. e 
FENES TRA, in anatomy, a term applied to two 
openings or foramina within the ear, diſtinguifhed by the 
names of the oval and the round feneſtra. ; 5 
FENNEL, 
FENUGREEK, or FokNUGREEK. See Forny- 
' GREEK. l an 
FEOFFMENT, in law, is a gift or grant of any 
manors, meſſuages, lands, or tenements, to another in 
fee, that is, to him and his heirs for ever, by delivery of 
ſeiſin, and poſſeſſion of the eſtate granted. 7 
FERALIA, in antiquity, a feſtival obſerved amongſt 
the Romans, on the twenty-firſt. of February; or, ac- 
cording to Ovid, on the feventeenth of that month, in 
honour of the manes of their deceaſed friends and rela- 
tlons. | N 2 | | 
FER De FourcneTTs, in heraldry, a croſs having 
at each end a forked iron, like that formerly uſed by ſol- 
diers to reſt their muſkets on. It differs from the croſs 
fourche, the ends of which turn forked, whereas this has 
that ſort of fork fixed upon the ſquare end. : 
FER De MouLin, Milrinde, Inte de Moulin, in he- 
raldry, is a bearing ſuppoſed to repreſent the iron- ink or 
ink of a mill, which ſuſtains the moving mill-ſtone. 
FERIA, in Roman antiquity, holidays, or days upon 
which they abſtained from work, _ F 
FERIAL DAs, according to the Statute 27 Henry 
VI. cap. v. are taken for all days of the week except 
Sunday. - Pl, 
 FERMENT, any body which, being applied to an- 
other, produces fermentation. | 
Ferments are either matters already in the act of fer- 
mentation, or that ſoon run into this act. Of the firſt kind 
are the flowers of wine, yeaſt, fermenting beer, or fer- 
menting wine, &c. and of the ſecond are the new ex- 
preſſed vegetable juices of ſummer fruits. | | 
Among diſtillers, ferments are all thoſe bodies which, 
when added to the liquor, only correct ſome fault therein, 
and by removing ſome obſtacle to fermentation, forward 
it by ſecondary means; as alſo ſuch as Deg added in 
time of fermentation, make the liquor yield a larger pro- 
portion of ſpirit, and give it a finer flavour. See the ar- 
tickle ADDITION, e | 
FERMENTATION, the inteſtine motion excited in 
vegetables, by which they are changed in ſuch a manner, 
that the firſt thing that riſes from them in diſtillation is 


freniculum, in botany. See Fokxicu. 


| acrid, mixible with water, of a warm aromatic taſte, 1n- 


flammable like oil, thin and volatile; or elſe acid, that 
will extinguiſh fire and flame, and is leſs thin and vola- 
tile. | | , 
The word is Latin, fermentatio, and derived from fer- 
mentum, leaven. | 331 . 
A certain degree of warmth ſeems requiſite, in the 
northern climates, to all artificial liquors intended for im- 
mediate fermentation, eſpecially in the winter : but the 
natural juices of vegetables that have never been inſpiflat- 
ed, as that of grapes, and other fruits, when full ripened, 
will uſually ferment as ſoon as they are expreſſed, with- 


| out any external aſſiſtance. But as a certain degree of in- 


ſpiſſation 


1 


"DN 


: 5-6. otherwile ſtrongly diſpoſed to ferment ; ſo a 

x Wenne or N of the inſpiſſating heat, 
eſpecial if it acts immediately, through a metalline or 
folid * , upon the juice, will deſtroy its fermenting 
#0 and this the more effeCtually, as the heat em- 
property 5 Ee ſcorching the degree ca- 
ployed approaches to that of ſcorching. or the deg 
pable of giving an empyreuma. After the ſame manner, 
ſeveral experiments make it appear, that there is a certain 
degree of heat, the continuance, ot leaſt increaſe where- 
of, proves detrimental, or deſtructive to fermentation, as 
there is another hat wonderfully encourages and pro- 
motes it. Theſe two degrees of heat ought to be care- 
fully noted and ſettled by the thermometer, or other more 
certain method, for philoſophical and chemical uſes ; but 
for common or ceconomical occaſions, they may be li- 
mited to what we uſually underſtand by a tepid and a 
ſervid heat: a fervid heat is the bane of all vinous fermen- 
tation; as a tepid one, or rather an imperceptible warmth, 
js the great promoter thereof. In this neutral ſtate there- 
fore, with proper contrivances to preſerve and continue 
it, the liquor is to be put into a ſuitable veſſel for fer: 
mentation; at which time, if it work not of itſelf, it 
mult: be quickened by additions; and, in general, by 
ſuch things as are properly called ferments. See FER“ 
MENT. 3 | | $3 

When' thus the proper quantity of a good-conditioned 
and ſuitable ferment is got ready, it muſt be put to the 
fermentable liquor in the bare tepid, or ſcarce Juke-warm 
| hate above-mentioned. The beſt manner of bringing 
them together, for raiſing the fermentation quick and 
ſtrong, ſeems to be this: when the ferment is ſolid, it 
ſhould be broke into ſmall pieces, and gently thinned, 
with the hand, or otherwiſe, in a little of the luke-warm 
liquor : but a complete uniform ſolution ſhould not be 
here endeavoured, becauſe" this would in ſome meaſure 
weaken the power of the ferment, or deſtroy its future 
efficacy. The whole intended quantity therefore, being 
thus looſely mixed with a moderate quantity of the li- 
quor, ſhould be kept in a tepid ſtate, free from the action 
of the external air; and at proper intervals more of the 
warm liquor ſhould be added, till the whole quantity is 
well fet to work together : and thus, by dividing the buſt- 
neſs into parts, it may be much more ſpeedily and effec- 
tually performed, - | 5 
FERMENTED, in general, ſomething that has un- 
dergone a fermentation: See the preceding article. 

FERN, Filix, in botany. There are great varieties 
of this plant, in different parts of the world ; but we 
ſhall only mention two ſpecies, the male and the fe- 
male, El 

The leaf of the male fern is compoſed of other leaves, 
which adhere to a rib in ſuch a manner, as to have lobes 
on both ſides, cut into the depth of the main fibre: the 
fruit reſembles that of polypody. F 

The common female fern, or brakes, has many large 
leaves divided into ſeveral branches, beſet with long, 
narrow, ſtiff pinnulæ, which are moſtly ſmooth about 
the edges, though ſometimes they are a little indented : 
the back of theſe, about Midſummer, will be covered 


round the margins with a great number of duſky brown | 


particles, which are the ſeed. 


I be ſeeds of the ſeveral ſpecies of fern were wholly un- 
known to the ancients. 
Naturz, claims to himſelf the honour. of having firſt diſ- 
covered them ; but it appears from Hook's works, that 
Dr. William Cole ſent an account of the ſeeds of ſeveral 
of the plants of this kind to that author, in 1669; where- 
as Swammerdam declares bis diſcovery of them to have 
been in 1673; ſo that it is plain that Dr. Cole's was prior 
to his by ſome years, Swammerdam is an author of that 
rict probity, that there is no room to doubt but that he 
poke what he thought to be true; and it is even poſſible - 
that he might have diſcovered'them ſooner than the time 
he mentions; but, however that be, it appears from the 
later obſervations of the ingenious Dr. Miles, that his ac- 
counts are extremely accurate and juſt. "The ſeed- veſſels 
of the common fern, the Engliſh and' ſoreign maiden- 
alrs, the wall-rue, hart's-tongue, and the like plants, 
= all alike in their general form, their only differences 
eng in the ſize, and their arrangement on the plants. 


Swammerdam, in his Biblia 


ſpillation prevents all tendency to fermentation in vege- 


The number or quantity of the ſeeds is very different in 
different plants; but Dr. Miles obſerves, that, the fewer 
ſeeds there are in any ſpecies, there is always the more in 
quantity of a fort of ſpongy or fungous matter, which 
forms a kind of tubercle, not unaptly reſembling what is 
called Jew's-ears, which ſeems a ſubſtance intended for 
the ſheltering the ſeeds. FN!!! £24 

Theſe ſeed- veſſels conſiſt of a talk, by which they are 
inferted into the leaf; this repreſents an elaſtic cord, and 


is ſurrounded by a great number of .annular ribs, re- 


ſembling the cartilages of the aſpera arteria; and indeed 
nothing in nature ſo exactly reſembles this cord or ſtalk, 
as the wind- pipe of a ſmall bird. This cord incircles the 
globular membranous pod, wherein the ſeeds lie, adher- 
52 it, and dividing it into two hemiſpheres, 

he pod is compoled of a fine whitiſh membrane, ſome- 
what like that which lines the inſide of a pea-ſhell; the 


The molt advantageous way of viewing this is to uſe the 
common microſcope for opake objects, putting on a ſmall 
magnifier, and laying the ſeeds with their capſules, &c. 
as taken from the back of the plant, on a piece of poliſhed 
ivory. The proper time of the year is in the beginning 
of September; and then, if the plant be newly gathered, 


tion, and ſhew a very elegant appearance. The manner 
of this burſting of the pod, which is the method nature 
has taken for the ſcattering and diſperſing of the ſeed, is 
this: the cord becomes extended in ſome one part, and 
ſoon after breaks aſunder; this by expanding burſts the 
pod into two parts, and, continuing to nn, itlelf, as it 
departs from a curve, and approaches to a right line, it 
rends itſelf away from the globular pod, till it be at length 
wholly diſengaged from it; and then, as there can be 
no farther tefiſtance given to its expanding, it ſuddenly 
flies off, with a ſort $f (ore: and becomes quite ſtraight at 
once. By this laſt action the capſules are ſhook, and the 


the ſame manner as the grains of wheat or barley would 
be thrown out of a bowl placed on a table by the ſhaking 
of the bowl. | 

Fern Oil, in pottery, a name given, by the Engliſh 
merchants who have been in China, to a ſort of varniſh, 


See CHINA. | 8 9 8 | 
FERRET, Viverra, in zoology, a quadruped of the 
muſtela kind. „ 
The head is ſmall and depreſſed; the ſnout ſharp; the 


lous, and erect, they are conſiderably wide, eſpecially to- 
wards the baſe; the mouth is large, and the teeth are very 
ſharp ; the neck is ſhort ; the body is long and thin; the 
legs are ſhort, and each divided at the foot into five toes, 
and there armed with ſharp claws. This animal is very 
common in England, but is a native of America. 
FERRETS, in glaſs-making, the iron with which the 
workman tries the melted metal to ſee if it be fit to 


' work. : : 


It is alſo uſed for thoſe irons which make the ring at 
the neck of bottles. Neri's Art of Glaſs, _ 

* FERRET TO, in the glaſs trade, a ſubſtance which 
ſerves to colour glaſs. 'This is made by a fimple calcina- 
tion, of copper, but it ſerves for ſeveral colours, There 
are two ways of making this; the firſt is this: take thin 
plates of copper, and lay them on a layer of powdered 
brimſtone, in the bottom of a crucible ; over theſe la) 
more brimſtone, and over that another layer of the plates, 
and fo on alternately, till the pot is full. Cover the pot, 


fire about it for two hours. When it is taken out and 
cooled, the copper will be found ſo calcined, that it ma 


de crumbled to pieces between the fingers, like a friable 


earth; it will be of a reddiſh, and in ſome parts a 
blackiſh colour. This muſt be powdered and ſifted fine 
for uſe. | | 1 5 

The other way is leſs eaſy, but it makes a more valu- 
able ferretto. It is this: make a number of ſtratifications 
of plates of copper and powdered vitriol alternately in a 
crucible, which place in the floor of the glaſs furnace, 
near the eye, and let it ſtand there three days; then take 


| 


it out, and make a new ſtratification with more freſh vi- 
| | | triol, 


ſeeds are irregular in ſhape, and of a reticulated ſurface. 


the ſeed- veſſels often burſt, while they are under inſpec- 


ſeeds are diſcharged out of them on the plate of ivory, in 


which the Chineſe uſe in their porcelain manufactories. 


eyes look very fierce and red; the ears are ſhort, patu- 


lute it well, place it in a wind furnace, and make a ſtrong 
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triol, and calcine jt again as before; repeat this operation 

fix times, and a moſt valuable ferretto is produced. Nert's 
Art o Glaſs. | | 5 ; 

F ERROUGINOUs, any thing partaking of iron, or 


that contains particles of that metal. It is particularly 
applied to certain mineral ſprings, whoſe waters are im- 


pregnated with particles of icon, generally called chaly- 


beates. | 
The word is Latin, 
rum, iron. 
FERRUGO, Rusr. See the article Rus r. 
FERRUM, Iron. See IRON. | 
FERTILITY, that quality which denotes a thing 
fruitful or prolific. 155 | 
FERULÆ, in ſurgery, ſplinters or chips of different 
matter, as of wood, bark, leather, paper, &c. applied 
to bones that have been disjointed, when they are ſet 
again. 


FE 


ferrugineus, and derived from fer- 


SSE, in heraldry, one of the nine honourable ordi- 


naries, conſiſting of a line drawn directly acroſs the ſhield, | 


from fide to ſide, and containing the third part of it, be- 
tween the honour-point and the nombril. up 

It repreſents a broad girdle or belt of honour, which 
knights at arms were anciently girded with. 

FEssE PoinT is the exact center of the eſcutcheon. 
See the article Po- r. 8 Ih 
 Fessxt Wars, or In FESssE, denotes any thing borne 
after the manner of a feſſe; that is, in a rank acroſs the 
middle of the ſhield. | | | 

Party fer FessE implies a parting acroſs the middle of 
the ſhield, from ſide to fide, through the feſſe- point. 
 FESTI D1ss, in Roman antiquity, certain days in 
the year devoted to the honour of the gods, 1 

FES TINO, in logic, the third mood of the ſecond 
figure of ſyllogiſm, the firſt propoſition of which is an 
univerſal negative, the ſecond a particular affirmative, 
and the third a particular negative, as in the following 
example: : 


FES No bad man can be happy, 
TI Some rich men are bad men: 
No Ergo, Some rich men are not happy. 


FESTIVAL, the ſame with feaſt. See the article 
FraAsT. | N | 
FESTOON, in architecture and ſculpture, &c. an or- 
nament in form of a garland of flowers, fruits, and leaves, 
intermixed or twiſted together. 
It is in the form of a ſtring or collar, ſomewhat biggeſt 
in the middle, where it falls down in an arch ; being ex- 
tended by the two ends, the extremities of which hang 
down perpendicularly. 7 | 
Feſtoons are now chiefly uſed in friezes, and other ya- 
cant places, which want to be filled up and adorned ; be- 
ing done in imitation of the long cluſters of lowers, which 
the ancients placed on the doors of their temples and 
houſes on feſtival occaſions. TE ; 
FETLOCE, in the menage, a tuft of hair growing 
behind the paſtern- joint of many horſes ; for thoſe of a 
low ſize have ſcarce any ſuch tuft. | : 
FEUD, Feadum, the ſame with fee. See the article 
Fee-ESTATE. TS 
FEUDAL, or FEoDaL, denotes any thing 
to a fee. See the article FEE. 
FEUDATARY, or FEODATARY, a tenant who for- 
merly held his eſtate by feodal ſervice. See the article 
VassAL, 5 3 
FEVER, FER IS, in medicine, a diſeaſe, or rather 
claſs of diſeaſes, whoſe charaQteriſtic is a preternatural 
heat felt through the whole body, or at leaſt the principal 
parts of it. | ee 
All fevers, of what kind ſoever, are attended with a 
preternatural heat of the blood and humours, which im- 
pairs the bodily ſtrength and its vital functions: where- 
fore nature raiſes all her forces, and engages the diſeaſe 
as a mortal enemy; and, if ſhe gets the better, drives 
out the cauſe of the diforder by ſuch, outlets as ſhe is 
able. This action is by phyſicians called the crifis of 
the diſeaſe. - - *- 1 5 
As there is no fever cured withopt ſome conſiderable 
evacuation, raiſed either by nature or by art, the phyſi- 
cian ought carefully to obſerve which way nature feems 


belonging 


| to intend the expulſion of the morbid matter, 


F EV 


and to afſit 


her by all poſſible means. Noy this expulſion is very fre. 


quently made through ſeveral outlets of the body at 8 
time; and an evacuation by one outlet, more or lefs, - 
checks that by another; thus a looſeneſs checks a ſweat 
and vice verſa : wherefore it is the phyſicians buſineſs. +, 
diſcern what evacuation is moſt likely to be of ferien 
and ſo to promote this, as to give the leaft interruption 
poſſible to any other; for any one evacuation is — 
equally ſuitable to all perſons, both on account of the 
difference of conſtitution and of diſeaſes ; although eva 
cuations through every emunQory are ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary, as we find by experience in malignant fevers. 
But of all ſolutions of the diſeaſe the moſt deſirable 
by ſweat; next to that by ſtool and urine; the worſt i 
by a hzmorrhage, whether it proceeds from the noſe, or 
from any other part, becauſe it indicates, that the blood 
is ſo far vitiated, that no proper ſeparation of the humour 
can be made, | N 
Laftly, ſome fevers terminate in abſceſſes formed in 
the glands, which, if they happen in the decline of the 


| 


diſeaſe, and ſuppurate kindly, are ſalutary: wherefore 


4 


the ſuppuraticn is to be forwarded by .cataplaſms or 
plaſters, and fometimes by cupping on the tumour ; and 
| then, if the abſceſs does not break ſpontaneouſly, it ought 
| to » opened with the knife or a cauſtic, * _ *. 
t this time this rule of practice is generally right, not 
to exhauſt the patient's ſtrength by eee be, 25 
kind: and yet in ſome caſes there is a neceſſity for draw. 
ing a littie blood ; as when the humours are in great 
commotion, and the heat excefliye ; for this remedy, Prue 
dently adminiſtered, makes the tumour ripen kindly, be- 
2 nature has always a great abhorrence of a turbulent 
ate. | 
| Continual FEVERS. — There is no diſeaſe to which the 
uſeful precept, principiis olſia, is more applicable than to 
fevers; becauſe in the beginning it is generally eaſy to 
do good ; but when the diftemper has gained ground the 
t . . . | of re and 
cure is often attended with difficulty : for a medicine, 


. | which early adminiſtered might have prevented the im- 


pending danger, frequently fails when the bodily ſtrength 
is exhauſted by the violence of the diſeaſe. However, a 
patient who applies late for afliſtance, is not to be aban» 
doned to his fate ; fince it is certain, that thoſe diſeaſes, 
which in old times were aſcribed to the divine wrath, are 
frequently cured by natural means, even when they ap- 
pear moſt deſperate : wherefore the phyſician ouput to 
lay $ down as an abſolute rule, never to be wanting in 
is duty. VVV 
And firſt, as blood- letting is a moſt excellent remedy 
in the beginning of all fevers ; if it has happened to be 
neglected for ſome days, let us confider whether it is ftill 
proper to be ordered. 3p | 
In caſe of intolerable pain in any part of the body, of 
3 b In l | 
difficulty of breathing, or a delirium, blood is to be taken 
away, according to the patient's ſtrength ; with the lancet, 
if he be able to bear it; if too weak, by cupping; butif 
exceſſively ſo, by leeches: and if this may be done when 
the diſeaſe has got to the height, it ought for ſtronger 
reaſons to take place in the beginning : and Jet me obſerve 
by the way, that leeches are often of vaſt ſervice in a de- 
lirium. I have alſo ſometimes found, by experience, that 
pieces of lamb's lungs, applied warm to the head, have 
carried off the phrenzy, by. the exudation of the noxious 
or ſuperfluous humour. | x | 
FEvERs attended with Eruptions, the chief of which, 
after the ſmall-pox, meaſles, and plague, is the miliary 
fever, than which no fever puts on more various ap- 
pearances, Puſtules, rough to the touch, break out 
ſooner or Tater all over the body ; ſometimes red, ſome- 
times whitiſh, and again both ſorts intermixed; at one 
time ſmaller, at another larger and more elevated, and of 
a bad ſmell, Sobbing and anxiety about the heart 1e 
very frequent ſymptoms, which are often followed by a 
delirium and convulſions. The diſcaſe runs into a conli- 
derable length; and if it happen to end too ſoon, without 
a ſufficiently perfect criſis, it often brings on à bad habit 


„„ 


o 


of body. The red pimples are not ſo dangerous 88 the 
whitiſh ; and the more lively their colour, the ſafer the 
are. Hence it appears, that this fever is more owing to 


part- 
cular 5 


a defect in the humours, and the animal ſpirits in 
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and therefore, 
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any bad quality of the ait; and that it re- 
2 2 wat bs no according to its different: 
3 es kind ſoever the puſtules are, blood is to be 
drawn in the beginning, if the patient hath ſtrength to 
bear it; unleſs he be actually in a ſweat, in which caſe 
blood- letting is either to be omitted, or at leaſt to be put 
off for a day or two, or to ſome other convenient time. 
Now red puſtules bear bleeding much better than the 
whitiſh : and though in both ſorts liſters are ſerviceable, 
yet they are more neceſſary in the latter; and they are to 
be applied to the neck, head, and all the limbs, at proper 
diſtances of time. After all, I would adviſe the phyſician 
always to bear in mind, that the more fparingly blood has 
been drawn, the more happily the diſeaſe generally ter- 
minates: for when the ſtrength has been exhauſted by 
evacuations towards the latter end, the eruption ſinks in, 
and the patient dies. . fs 
Nature's endeavours to expel the morbific matter 
through the ſkin, are to be aſſiſted by moderately cordial 
medicines. Of this tribe the moſt proper are the bezoar- 
dic powder, the compound powder of contrayerva, and the 
cordial confection; adding nitre in caſe of an inflamma- 
tion: and this ſalt may be very advantageouſly joined to 
cordial medicines in almoſt all malignant fevers, at leaſt 
in the beginning. Toward the decline, warm bathing 1s 
ſometimes ſerviceable, in order to bring forth the remains 
of the puſtules. FE Wi ETD OP 
But if, either at the height, or on the decline of the 
fever, the only appearance of an eruption is a vaſt number 


of pellucid veſicles, ſo ſmall as hardly to be ſeen: it is 


not ſafe to perſiſt too long in the uſe of internal medicines 
of this tribe, unleſs the length of the diſtemper has ſo far 
weakened the patient, as to render even more powerful 
cordials neceſſary: for ſuch little roughneſſes of the ſkin 
are not able to bring on a good criſis, but on the contrary, 
generally denote a difficult and tedious illneſs ; wherefore, 
without diſcontinuing the bliſters, the cauſe of the diſeaſe 
is to be carried off by other ways, eſpecially through the 
inteſtinal canal by gentle purges of rhubarb, or manna 
and Glauber's ſalts,  _ = „ = 

It is to be obſerved, that this diſeaſe is not always ter- 
minated by any one ſort of criſis. It has ſometimes one 


ſort, ſometimes another; and, in ſome caſes, ſeveral 


ſorts together, as frequently happens in other malignant 
fevers. Thus, at the ſame time that there are other diſ- 
charges of the morbific matter, a thruſh ſometimes breaks 
out, and ſpreads all over the mouth and throat. This 
iy begins with a hiccup: and if it be whitiſh and 
very moiſt, and occaſion a plentiful ſpitting, it is ſo far 
from portending any great danger, that it is a ſign of the 
diſtemper's ending happily; but if it be of the black kind 
and dry, and the ſpittle rough and little in quantity, it is 
a fatal omen, as it indicates the mouth and throat 
choaked up with flimy phlegm. In theſe caſcs it is pro- 
per to uſe gargles made of barley-water and ſyrup of 


mulberries, or ſame ſuch other ſyrup, or the pe&oral de- 


coction : for repellents of all kinds are to be carefully 
avoided. | 

it may poſſibly ſeem ſtrange to ſome, that Sydenham 
preſcribed the bark in this fever, and the aphthæ attend- 
ing it, who ſays, he always found it to anſwer his expec- 


tations, But this was not a raſh practice in that ſaga 


cious af for this fever often intermits when the 
aphthæ do not appear; but it more frequently ends upon 
their going off. In both caſes this excellent antidote is 
of very great ſervice, Sydenham was the firſt, ameng 
us, who deſcribed. this fever, which, he ſays, took its 
riſe here in the month of February 1684, after the long 
ſevere froſt of the preceding winter. Hence it is proba- 
ble, that it aroſe from the acrimony of the humours, in- 
duced by the conſtruction of the fibres of the ſkin from 
cold, and the conſequent diminution of perſpiration. _ 
The Petechial FEVER.— The petechiz, from which this 
fever has its name, are broad red ſpots, like the bites of 
fleas, not riſing above the ſurface of the ſkin. When 
oy are livid or black, they are of very dangerous prog- 
moltie; becauſe they are really ſo many little gangrenes; 


Kip re, the more numerous they are, the more 
Ty *nſtquenee is to be dreade. 
N of giving hot medicines in the 
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beginning of this diſtemper, in order to faiſe fweats, is 
quite 1 It is much the ſafer way to check the gan 


grenous diſpoſitions of the humours by the bezoardic 
powder, or rathet the compound powder of contrayervaz 


with nitre, as is before- mentioned; or to aſſiſt nature 
with the cordial confection. diſſolved in ſimple, alex - 


eterial water; and alſo to acidulate the patient's drink 
with dulc:fied ſpirit of nitre; to repair his ſtrength with 
Rheniſh wine; and, in fine, a very proper drink will be 
barley-water with juice of lemons : and all theſe liquors 
are to be drank plentifully. It will likewiſe be of ufe 
ſometimes to adminiſter ſome doſes of the calx of anti- 


mony and bezoardic powder mixed, in order to provoke 
ſweat ; but the calx ſhould not be too much waſhed : 
yet it is neceſſary to admoniſh, that it is not an uncom- 
mon caſe, eſpecially towards the latter end of the diſeaſe, 
that the patient's weak low ſtate requires warmer cor- 


dials; ſuch as Virginia ſnake-root, contrayetva-root, the 


root of wild valerian, ſaffron, and the like: and infuſions. 


of theſe in water will be far mote convenient than any 
other powders, eſpecially if they be mixed with a ſmall 
quantity of diſtilled vinegar. . 


LS i) 


Intermitting FEVYER. That this is not carried off by the 


Peruvian bark with a proper degree of certainty, without 
premiſing a vomit or a purge, or both, is not unknown 
to phyſicians; but to join tome mild cathartic to this re- 
medy will perhaps appear new in practice : for it is com- 
monly thought among us, that this medicine has little or 
no effect, unleſs the patient be coſtive while he takes it: 
but long experience has taught me, that it is quite ne- 
ceſſary to add a ſmall quantity of rhubarb to this febri- 
fuge, ſo as to procure two ſtools at leaſt every day: nor 
have I ever obſerved that this procedure has felſened its 
virtue, but rather rendered it more efficacious ; for altho' 


ſtrong irritating cathartics raiſe ſuch diſturbances in the 


blood and humours, as. make. the proper medicines in- 


effectual; yet moderate purging is attended with this 


good effect, that the ſtomach better digeſts whatever is 
taken in, whether medicines or food ; whereby their 
2 and moſt wholeſome parts paſs into the maſs of 
blood. | | | „ 
The occaſion of my contriving this method of giving 
the bark was this: about five and thirty years ago inter- 
mittent fevers, of a worſe fort than ordinary, were very 


rife, and frequently. terminated in a bad habit of body, 


and even in a dropſy ; which conſequences, when I had 


maturely conſidered, I thought that this method might 


probably guard againſt them; nor was I deceived in my 
opinion: and the ſucceſs, with which it was attended, 
encouraged me to purſue it, whenever this diſeaſe attack- 
ed bodies loaded with groſs humours: but I was well 
aware of the danger of purging too much; for after 
having given a drachm or two of rhubarb in this manner, 
it was my uſual cuſtom to omit the purgative, and con- 
tinue the uſe of the febrifuge alone : and beſides the ad- 


vantages already recited, I made this obſervation, that 


when the diſeaſe is carried off by this method, there is 
always leſs danger of a relapſe. 1 85 | 
Now, with regard to this noble medicine, I have this 
one admonition to give, that it is not proper in any other 
fevers but thoſe of the intermittent kind: for in conti- 


nuals it is ſo far from being of ſervice, that it does much 


miſchief; and it is alſo pernicious in thoſe heEtics which 
are accompanied with ulcers of any kind of the internal 
parts; though they often have , periodical returns, and 
much reſemble quotidian or tertian intermittents: whence 
it may not perhaps appear an improbable conjecture, that 
this medicine operates on the bile alone ; for that the bye 
has a conſiderable fhare in cauſing intermitting fevers, I 
have not the leaſt doubt. 4 | 


However, it ſometimes happens that this febrifuge fails 
in true intermittents ; which failure is generally owing to 
a bad habit of body: wherefore the phyſician ſhould uſe his 
beſt endeavours to diſcover in what part the fault lies; and 
it will be commonly found to be in the viſcera and glands 
of the abdomen: upon this account it will be neceſſary 
to preſcribe ſome purges, and ſometimes vomits; and in 
the intermediate days deobſtruents and ſtemachics, the 
beſt of which are aromatic bitters and preparations of 
ſteel: and for the ſame reaſon it is, that quartans are of 
more difficult cure than any other intermittents ; or 5 
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theſe the blood and humours are inert and exceffively 
viſcid;; fo that there are two diſeaſes to be conquered to- 
gether, the bad habit of body and the fever; which is 
generally done effectually; by joining Virginia ſnake-root 
and ſteel with the bark: however, it may not be improper 
to take notice, that in ſome caſes where the bark did not 
anſwer, I have taken off intermitting fevers with a powder 
compoſed. of chamomile flowers, myrrh, ſalt of worm- 
wood, and alittle alum. . 

But there is more danger attending that ſort of inter- 
mitting fevers, by the Greeks named yurrpoa i, that is, 


1 
* 


ſemitertian. This fever returns every third day; and of 


5 
forty-eight hours the fit commonly takes u 45 thirty- 
fix, more or leſs ; nor does the fever go off entirely, but 
only remits between the paroxyſms. Hence Galen was 
right in ſaying, that it was compounded of a continual, 
quotidian, and an intermitting tertian. 3 
Thus a particular regard is due to this diſeaſe, which 
feems to be caufed by an' inflammation of ſome internal 
parts, accompanied with öbſtructions from bilious hu- 


mours and too viſcid lymph: wherefore blood is to be | 
drawn once or oftener, according to the patient's ſtrength ; 


and gentle purgatives, füch as the diuretic ſalt, manna 
with Glauber's falt, and the like; are to be ordered and 
repeated at proper diſtances of fime ; nor ought we to be 
haſty in giving the bark, for fear it ſhould increaſe the in- 
flammation by adding to the obſtruction of the viſcera, 
and bring on a heaic. It will be much ſafer, firſt, to 
order the ſaline draughts, with juice of lemons; ſalt of 
wormwood, and ſimple cinnamon water, to be taken fre- 
quently. Vo 33 FFF 

Epidemic FE VERS. — Fheſe are cauſed by ſome fault in 
our ambient air; and that is chiefly owing to the excels 
of heat, cold, drought, or moiſtufe, or to the unſeafon- 
able viciſſitudes of theſe qualities. 


- 


In Greece and Afia, where the ſeafons are generally 
uniform, and the winds pretty regular from certain but 
difterent quarters in the different months of the year, it 
was eaſy for men of ſagacity to obſerve the chafiges of the 


weather, with their good and bad effects: and on a long 


uſe of this method of obſervation was built the art of prog- 
rioſtic in diſeaſes, wherein Hippocrates, the father of phy- 
{rc, firſt excelled. 1 | A Pig Bop 

| But in our climates, ſuch is the inconſtaney of the wea- 
ther, and ſo many are the cauſes that raiſe different and 
even contrary: winds on a ſudden, that it feerns impoſſible 
to erect any ſolid ſuperſtructure on that foundation :' and 


accordingly Sydenham, who, in imitation of Hippocrates, 


attempted to deſcribe the fevers of each reſpeQ ive year, 
and to account for their differences from the differences 
of the weather and ſeaſons, found at length That he 


had made no progreſs ih diſcovering the cauſes of epide 


mica] diſeaſes by obſerving the manifeſt qualities of the 
air; as having remarked that in different years, which 


agreed perfedily well in the viſible temperature of the air, 


the reigning diſeaſes were very different, and fo on the 
contrary; and-Jikewiſe, that there are various conſtitutions 
of years, which depend not on heat, cold, drought, or 
moifture; but on ſome occult and inexplicable alteration 


* * 7 


in the very bowels of the earth.“ 


Now this matter, in my opinion at Teaft, ſtands thus: 


that the manifeſt qualities of the air have a conſiderable 


mare in producing epidemie diſeaſes, is a point that ad- 


mits of no doubt; but there are other conjunct caufes 


which alter the force of thoſe qualities, either by in- 
creaſing or diminifhing them. Theſe chiefly fpring from 
the earth, as Lucretius wiſely ſaid : PN Eyes Par” 
uli putorem humida no#tq eff, 
Intempeſtivis pluviiggue et folibys fla. wo N 
W hen fhe's grown putrid by the rains, and ſweats 
Such noxious. vapours, preſſed by ſcorching heats. 
New as this terreſtrial putridity is chieſty occaſioned by 
rotted vegetables, and ſometimes alſo | | 
of animals, and by minerals; ſo the waters; efpecially of 
lakes and moraſſes, which have their plants and animals, 
in the ſame manner frequently exhaje ptftilential vapours, 


which infe&- the circumambient air“ In this elaſs may 
be ranged, though rarely happening imdbur elimates, in- 


undations, earthquakes, eruptions frem mountains; and 
all other remarkable and uncommon phenomena of na- 
4 3 : | 


1 


by the dead bodies 


| 


„ 


re" 


| when the patient is mue 


F E V 


ture, which are capable of filling the air we breathe, wich 

particles offenſive to animal life : for theſe affect our bo- 

dies, and prepare them for the eaſy reception of diſeaſes. 
Slow or hectic FEvERS.— Theſe are owing to ſo ma 


different cauſes, that they may well ſeem not to be 60 


ſame, but different diſeaſes. Of all this, tribe the moſt 
pernicious are thoſe which ariſe from an ulcer in any 
principal part of the body, the lungs eſpecially, by the pu- 
rulent matter mixing with the blood, and diſturbing its 
natural motion. 7 Wo i 

Now it is to be obſerved, that the perſons moſt liable 
to theſe exulcerations of the lungs, are ſuch as have been 
afflicted with ſcrophulous diſorders in their infancy or 
youth. To which purpoſe the experienced Dr. Radcliffe 
was wont to ſay, that pulmobary conſumptions in this 
and the colder countries ate generally ſcrophulous: and, 
indeed, in the diſſection of bodies dead of conſumptions, 
we very often find the lungs beſet witk tubereles or indu- 
rated glands, which had ſupputated and thrown off puru- 
lent matter. . . 8. * | 22 

Medical writers have accurately deſeribed the various 
ſtages of this diſeaſe, as they ſucceed each other; but 
they have not taken ſufficient notice, that ſome of its 
firſt caufes have their periods or returns: and yet it is of 


great conſequence to obſerve and prevent theſe periodical 


returns, as much as poſſible. Thus we ſee ſeveral perſons 
at certain or ſtated times ſeized with a ſpitting ot blood, 
or a defluxion of thin ſeroſities on the lungs, and ſome- 
times with bilious vomitings. In all theſe caſes the bark 
is of ſervice, if joined with pectorals, and given before 
the expected return of the diſorder; which rule holds 
equally good in other hæmorrhages: but when the lungs 
are actually ulcerated, this ſame medicine is very preju- 


| dicial. | 


In ulcers of the lungs phyſicians particularly recom- 
mend a milk courſe, as having the double advantage of 
being food and phyſic: but this practice is liable to fome 
caution, becauſe ſome people have a natural averſion to 
milk. Moreover, in head-achs, acute fevers, and ex- 


ceſſive thirſt occafioned by them, and likewife in flatu- 


lencies, in bilious looſeneſſes, and very bloody ſtools, 
milk ought always te be deemed a poiſon. Now we ge- 


nerally give the preference to aſſes milk, though leſs nu: 


tritive ; b&cauſe it St Popes dong. aol 


| when it cannot be conveniently had, whey made of cows 


milk, or even of goats milk, may be ſubftituted-in its 
room, eſpecially if the goats have been fed on fragrant 
herbs : but cows milk itfelf, although diluted as uſual 
with barley- water, is very frequently inconvenient. and 
the whey may be rendered more ſuitable te the diſeaſe by 
infuſing ftomachic and carminative herbs in it: but it 
happens unluckily ſometimes, that when milk is extremely 
neceſſary for the body, ſuch is the laxity of the inteſtines 
that they cannot bear it. In this eaſe the milk may be 
medicated in this manner: take of red roſes dried, of ba- 
lauſtines, pomegranate rind and einnamom, each one 
drachm ;- boil them in a pint of eow's milk: when the 


decoction begins to boil, pour a littte cold Water in it, to 


make it ſubſide; repeat this proceſs feveral times, till you 
bave uſed a pint of water, and till the milk and water to- 
gether are reduced to a pint : then' ſtrain off the liquor, 
tweeten it with fugar, and divide it into convenient 
draughts, ſo trat the patient may take the whole quantity 
every day. This diet will anſwer the double intention 
of affording nouriſhment and reſtraining the Joofenels; 


| without putting the leaſt obſtache to the ul of their food . 


or medicines. _ Went ke a a 

Now it is of the utmoſt eonſequenee to attempt the 
cure of this dreadful diſeaſe early; and as it arifes from 
inflammation, it #equires not only one, but ſeveral bleed. 
ings.” If the blood be thick and Black, or ſy, it is eaflef 


bad blood, and is thought to indicate farther bleeding; 
but if it be red and (floridy it is eſteemed good, and the 
lancet is no more uſed 5! but this notion is apt te lead 
into miftakes-z fox it is note uncommon to ſee blood drawn, 
when in the higheſt efferveſcences extremely florid, ab 
at the ſame time thick and fizy : i Which caſe bleeding 
ought to de repeated till ity redneſs und Hnefs ate di. 
miniſhed ;. which may de dene wichowt danger t wi 
poſlibly be thought a raſſß practice to draw blood, even 

4 waſtes ir bis fleſh and very 


weak 


FEV 


weak : but it is better to try a doubtful comedy chan 


. a temporary leſſening of the ſtrength is of 
Rok 2 Nr Wh a L #989 of part of the 
cauſe "which: would weaken the body more and more 
| every day - wherefore, if the lungs be ulcerated, and the 
fever run high, it will be proper to take away as much 
- blood as the patient can bear, at proper intervals, Jo as 
1 to allow . the body time to. recruit. * bave ſeen caſes 
E 1 judged almoſt deſperate, when this method of practice 
ceded well; but if it happen otherwiſe, the phyſician 
js not to be branded with the death of the patient, whoſe 


A cera were ſo corrupted that it was impoſſible to fave 
7 1 3 him. ao 6 Wo SE». - . * 1 3 9 „ 
1 Fumigations with balſamics, ſuch as frankincenſe, 


gorax, amber, or benzoin, in order to correct and ſweeten 
the acrid and ſalt humours, are of valt ſervice in ſome 
caſes ; which is to be done by throwing the ingredients 
on red-hot coals, and receiving the fumes through a pro- 
per tube directly into the wind- pipe and lungs. This 
lected, as uſeleſs : but whoſoever conſiders the length of 
the way, which they mult make by the blood vellels, be- 
fore they reach the lungs; and what a ſmall part of them 
comes to the place of their deſtination, will eaſily ſee, that 
this is the bel way of communicating their virtue, if they 
e n | he Ee HE 

| hs oo ſame reaſon I have known the ſmoke of the 
balfam of Tolu, ſucked. into the lungs through a proper 
tube, as we ſmoke tobacco, to be of ſignal benefit, eſpe- 
cially in ſpitting of blood. 
To thele little ſuppurations It 
ſubjoin a larger abſceſs, which is ſometimes, formed in 
the ſame part, and is named vomica. — This diſeaſe, tho“ 
bad in itfelf, and though it often terminates in a con- 


5 WE ſumption, yet it is not attended with ſo much danger as 
if woſe lefler exulcerations : for J have ſeen caſes wherein 
« dne patients in a fit of coughing threw up a pitit or two 
s YE of parulent matter, thixed with blood, of ſuch an exceſſive 
$ IE ftench, that people could not bear the room; and yet they 


al ES wecrc perfectly cured by a milk diet and balſaniits, with 


*J anodynes at proper intervals. ha ty, ilk 
e- There are two other ſpecies of conſumption, which 
12 waſte a perſon different ways. In one the body is not 
ut nouriſhed ; and as ſome particles are always naturally | 
* flying off, e ee to ſup ly their place, an 
IN exceſſive waſting of fleth enſues, which is called an atro- 
ne phy. This is "a frequently owing to à defect in the 
wy nervous fluid; and is either accompanied . 
nd which is the other ſhecies, of gradually, brings it on. In 
by both ſpecies the food is, cortupted by reaſon of the bad 
of habit of body, and the parts are not xecruited ;; and there- 
0 , die a well regulated courſe of living, and ſteel medicines | 
A ES {ir-ngthen the ſtomach, with laxatives at proper intervals, 
ba ire particularly indicated. 5 5 
b Laſtly, in all decays, exerciſe and frictions according | 
nn x to the patient's ſtrength, ought to be conſtantly uſed : 
the T | change of air is gefierally of ſervice; and ſometimes a long | 
to = | ſea- voyage. Patients labouring under diſorders of the | 
yos lungs, in this country, are yety juſtly ſent to Liſbon or 
fo: 8 Naples: but riding on horſeback, if practicable, if not, 
"on. a coach, of a litter at leaſt, or fome other way of, mov- 
ent 9 5 body, is always proper. Mead's Manita el Præ- | 


eu or Chileric Fever, à ſpecies of aciite fever, 
—_— ©”; its origin to diſteniperatures of the bile. 

1 he general ſigns of the bilious or chaleric fever, ate a 
We akable anxiety, and frequent complaints about the 
v1 d caſt, as of a ſtiaitneſs and painful heat. A violent beat 


1 11 trembling and convullive motious of the joints, 
as violeng deliriums. Diyneſs of the moitth and tongue 
W -- vften ſo terkſble in | | 
eich ic; 4d often th 
| he ; V. hole body; 
" kate mptoms 1 60 choletita febris; ſtrictiy fo. 
een, ate an univerſal: languor and debility of the 
3 limbs. , | I languor and debiſity of the t 


A ſerete ſhivering 
| wccecded by 4 ver 
bead 


n. the whites of the eyes, ſometimies the 


* 


dend cer ihe patiches, aud lr lee 
Ind, aſtet che to fitft days; there. 


„ n . 
s it may not be improper to 


this diſeaſe; that the ſkin cracks | 


y violent heat, . Hah. in the 
afually are very | 


method of adminiſtering ballamics is almoſt entirely neg- 


terrible ſtrainings and reachings to vomit: The matter 


brought-up at theſe times is cauſtic, acrid, and bilious, 
and inflames and even ulcerates the fauces ; and, if voided 


upon a ſtone floor, efferveſces violemly. If eee 


abates, there immediately comes on a diarrhoea attende 

with a teneſmus occaſioned by the irritation of this ſharp 
matter in the rectum, Faintings alſo are very frequent 
in this diſeaſe, eſpecially where the vomitings do not 
bring up a ſufficient quantity of the offending matter. 


The peculiar and appropriated ſigns of the cauſus, ſtrictly 


ſo called; are theſe ; a violent and inſatiable thirſt, greater 


than that in any other fever. The bowels are always 


bound, and it is but very ſeldom that there is any ten- 


dency to vomit. The urine is reddiſh and turbid, and, 


aſter ſtinding ſome time, depoſits a red ſediment. Often 
there is a ſenſible pain and ſoreneſs in the præcordia, fo 
that the patient cannot bear the leaſt touch upon the 


breaſt ; and uſually, in the courſe of the diſcaſe, there 


are faintings and violent %% ͤA A ae. 
2 Perſons moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe are ſuch as eat 
largely, and drink heavy and imperfectly fermented li- 


quors after it. The choletica febris, properly ſo called, 


is moſt frequent with thoſe of a cholerico-ſanguineous 


habit, and ſuch as feed on high-ſeaſoned meats, and drink 


abundance of wine or other {trong liquors ; and is often 
brought on ſuch perſons by -their falling into violent 
paſſions after a full meal. The cauſus peculiarly attacks 
the people of melancholic habits, . who are much in- 
1 to paſſion, but ſuppreſs it, and who are naturally 
COitiyv e.. n LI ENT A | | . 
15 Method of cure. The cure of theſe diſeaſes conſiſts 
ih the mitigating. the violent ſharpneſs of the humour, 
and promoting its evacuation ; and, finally, in abating the 
burning heat brought on by it. The utmoſt endeavours 


are firſt to be made to correct and alter the morbific mat- 
ter. To this purpoſe. the ſeveral preparations of nitre, 


with the teſtaceous powders and mucilaginous ptiſans, 
with ſmall mixtures of lemon-Juice, and ſrequent draughts 


ot cooling and diluting. liquors; are to be given mode- 


rately warm., If the coſtiveneſs be too violent, clyſters 
of broth muſt be injected, with the addition of a little oil 


4 


þ 


ecomes yellowith, The peculiat and ap; | _ FEVERFEW, in bot-ny, i plant with firm branched 
ſtalks, and rough leaves, each of which is compoſed of 


two or three pairs of indented byval ſegments, ſet on 4 


and ſalt; and, if neceflary, ſmall doſes of rhubarb. To 
quell the febrile heat and emotion of the blood, the miſtura 
implex may be given with great ſucceſs; and there is 
often a ſenſible good effect from the application of rags, 
wetted in camphorated ſpirit of Wine, to the pit of the 


ſtomach. After the morbific matter is evacuated, the 


reachings to vomit may be allayed by gentle opiates. All 
hot medicines change the biligus fevers into inflammatory 
ones, and the common ſudorifics drive the morbific matter 
into the blood, and uſually bring on almoſt immediate 
diſcolourings of the ſkin, like thoſe, of the jaundice. 


Bleeding, though performed ever ſo early in the diſeaſe, 
ſeldom does any good, except only in temarkable pletho- 


ric habits. Funker's Conſp. Med. 

Colliguative FEVER is that in which the body is much 
emaciated and conſumed in a ſhort ſpace of time: the ſo- 
lid parts, and the fat itſelf waſte, ſometimes by a diarr- 
hea, ſometimes by ſweat, by urine; or by feveriſh heats 


alone, without any ſenſible diſcharge. ' A colliquative 


fever is obſerved to accompany a cancer of the breaſt, 
with a diarrhea. See the articles DIARRHOEA, Dia- 


BETES, CANCER, &C, 2 
For this diſeaſe, emulſions bf almonds, and of the four 


cold ſeeds; as alſo aſſes, goats, or woman's milk are pro- 
per; or cow's. milk with the juice of water- crefles ; 
chicken broth, broth made of river crabs, or wood ſnails 


ite infide of the mouth, and inſatiable and intolerable | 


2 Diary Fares, the ſame with ephemera. See Evpns- 
MERA. „ | 
Gal or, Camp FeyER.'.,See' GA 
 Hſpital Feykr. See HosriTAL. 
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middle rib, with an odd ane at the end, cut into three 
lobes.z the flowers ſtand on the tops in the form of an 
umbel, conſiſting each of a number of ſnort white petala, 
ſet round à yellow diſk, Which is followed by ſmall ſtriated 
e ſeeds. 
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feeds. It is biennial, or of longer duration; grows 1 Firern-Corovuns, in war, are ſmall flags of about 3 


wild in hedges and uncultivated places, and flowers in 
une. | : 5 

: The leaves and flowers of feverfew have a ftrong, not 

agreeable ſmell, and a moderately bitter tafte ; both which 

they communicate, by warm infuſion, to water and to 


rectified ſpirit. | 


This herb is recommended as a warm, aperient, car- 
minative bitter ; ſuppoſed to be particularly ſerviceable in 


female diſorders, and to be a medicine of no inconfider- 


able virtue, in ſome degree ſimilar to chamomile. 
FEUILLANS, an order of barefooted monks, who 


- obſerve the ſame rules with the bernardines. See BER- 


NARDINES, N 


1G 


foot and a half ſquare, which are carried along with the 
quarter-maſter general, for marking out the ground for 
the ſquadrons and battalions. _ | | 

' FitLtD-FaRs, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of 
the variegated turdus, with a hoary-head. See the artick 
FlurDus. © . 1 | 
It is larger than the common black-bird, and with us 
is a bird of paſſage, coming over in great numbers in 
winter. | 

 Fierp-Forr, in fortification. See Fokr. 

* Filer D-OFFICERSs, in the art of war. See the article 
OFFICER. | | 


of plants. See Root. 


ſurety. See SURETY. 


FIAT, in law, a ſhort order or warrant ſigned by a 
Judge, for making out and allowing certain, proceſſes. 


. . IP J 
IAT JUSTITIA, is where the king, on a petition to 


Y 


him for his warrant to bring a writ of error in parlia- 
ment, writes on the top of it fiat juſtitia, “ let juſtice be 


| Fierp-Pigcts, ſmall cannons, from three to twelye 


F 
. 


pounders, carried along with an army in the field. Ste 
CAN NOW. 3 | OUS | 

FiELD-STAFF, a weapon carried by the gunner; 
about the length of a halbert, with a ſpear at the eng: 
having on each fide, ears ſcrewed on, like the cock A 


done; upon which the writ of error is made out. match-lock, where the gunners ſcrew in lighted matches, 


FIBER, the beaver, in zoology, is made, by Lin- 


; 


when they are upon command; and then the field-ſtaff; 


næus, a ſpecies of caſtor. See the article BEAVER. are ſaid to be armed. 


FIBRE, in anatomy, a perſeclly ſimple body, or at 


Yeaſt as fimple as any thing in the human ſtructure; be- U 


ing fine and flender like a thread, and ſerving to form 
other parts : hence fome fibres are hard, as the bony 


ones; and others ſoft, as thoſe deſtined for the formation = 
| | FERI FACIAS, in law, a writ that lies where a per- _ 


of all the other parts. 


” Tn” oo 


FizLD-WoRxs, in fortification, are thoſe thrown u 
an army in belieging a fortreſs, or by the beſieged to 
defend the place. Such are the fortifications of camps, 
highways, &c. | 
Ehſian FiEtDs. See ELYSTAx. 


The fibres are divided alſo, according to their ſitua- ſon has recovered judgment for debt or damages in the 


tion, into ſuch as are ſtraight, oblique, tranſverſe, annu- 
lar, and ſpiral; being found arranged in all theſe di- 
ve tions, in different parts of the body; for an account of 
which ſee Bowe, MuscLE, NERVYE, ARTERY, VEIN, 
Qs; © . 8 

FiBRE is alſo ufed to denote the flender filaments 
which compoſe other bodies, whether animal, vegetable, 


or mineral ; but more eſpecially the capillary roots of | 


plants. See PLaxT, Woop, &c. e | 

FIBRILLA, a term ſometimes ufed for a very minute 

or {lender fibre. ES 
FIBROSE, ſomething conſiſting of fibres, as the roots 


| 


FIBUEA, in anatomy, the outer and ſmaller bone of 
the leg, called alſo perone. It is nearly of a triangular 
figure, and ftands parallel to, but diſtant from, the tibia, 
or inner bone of the leg. Its upper extremity does not 
reach to the os femoris, but is only joined to the external 
fide of the tibia; and its lower extremity, called malle- 
olus externus, concurs in the articulation of the tarſus, 
which its eminence ſerves to ſtrengthen, by rendering a 
tuxation lefs eaſy. It has no particular motion of its own, 
but wholly follows that of the tibia. 

FIBUL AUS, a mufcle of the leg, more uſually called 
peronæus. See PERON US. 

FICUS, in botany. See FI6. „ 

FIDD, among ſailors, a piece of wood or tron thruſt 
through a hole in the foot of the top- maſt, after it is 
drawn up to its utmoſt height. See MasT and TRussEL 
TREES. 

In the article Car we obſerved, that it was uſed to 
keep fteady the top maſt above the frame of the top, as 
it is kept ſteady below by the truſſel- trees: the fidd refts 
upon the truſſe}-trees, and with it of courſe the whole 
weight of the top-maſt : the fidd-hole is therefore juſt 
above them when the top-maſts are erect. 

FIDE Jussog, among civilians, the fame with a 


FIELD, Campus, in agriculture, a piece of ground 
incloſed, whether for tillage or paſture. See TILLACE 
and PASTURE. | 

FiELD, in heraldry, is the whole furface of the ſhield, 
or the continent, ſo called becaufe it containeth thoſe at- 
chievements anciently acquired in the field of battle. It 
is the ground on which the colours, bearings, metals, 
furs, charges, &c. are repreſented. Among the modern 
heralds, field is leſs frequently ufed in blazoning than 
ſhield or eſcutcheon. See SHIELD, &c. | 

FiEID Book, in ſurveying, that wherein the angles, 
tations, diſtances, - &. are ſet down. See SUR» 
TEYENG 1757 0 x3 BY RY 
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king's courts againſt one, by which the ſheriff is com- 
manded to levy the debt and damages on the defendant 
goods and chattels. | | 
FIFE, in muſic, is a fort of wind-inſtrument, being a 
ſmall pipe. See Pipe. 3 | 
| FIFTH, in mufic, the ſame with diapente. See the 
article DIAPENTE. | _ 4 8 
FIG-TREE, Ficus, in botany, a genus of plants pro- 
ducing male and female flowers ſeparate, neither of which 
have any flower leaves: the ſtamina are three ſetaceous 
filaments of the length of the cup; and the fruit is large, 
fleſhy, and of a terbinated figure; being properly nothing 
more than the common 3 a or cup, of the fruftit- 
cation. | | „ „„ 
Method of cultivating FIi-TREES. — Theſe trees are al. 
ways planted as ſtandards, in all warm countries ; but in 
England they are generally planted againſt walls, therc 
being but few ftandard fig-trees, at reſent: in the Engliſh 
gardens : however, fince the fruit is found to ripen wel 
upon the ſtandards, and the crop of figs is often greater 
upon them, than upon thofe trees againſt walls, it may in 
time become the genera] praCtice to plant them either in 
ſtandards or eſpaliers: the latter, I think, will ſucceed 
beſt in England, if they were managed as in Germany; 
where they untie the fig trees from the eſpalier, and lay 
them down, covering them from the froft with ſtraw or 
litter, which prevents their ſhoots being injured by the 
froſt ; and this covering is taken away gradually in thx 
ſpring, and not wholly removed until all the danger d 
froſt is over; by which management they generally ha 
a very great crop of figs ; whereas, in England, whe! 
the trees grow againſt warm walls, if the fpring prov 
warm, the young figs are puſhed out early; and the col, 
which frequently returns in April and May, cauſes the 
ug part of the fruit to drop off, fo that our crop o 
gs is generally more uncertain than moſt other fort 
fruit; and it frequently happens, that trees which 27 
planted againſt north and eaft aſpected walls, produce? 
greater quantity of fruit in England, than thoſe which 2 
planted againft ſouth and ſouth-eaſt aſpects, which mu 
happen from the latter putting out their fruit ſo much 
earlier in the ſpring than the former: and, if there happen 
cold froſty nights, after the figs are come out, which 5 
frequently the caſe in this country, the forwardeſt of 
figs are generally ſo injured as to drop off from the te” 
ſoon after. In Italy, and the other warm countries * | 
firſt crop of figs is little regarded, being few in 3 
for it is the ſecond crop of figs which are produced | 
the ſhoots of the ſame year, which is their principal or 
but theſe rarely ripen in England; nor are there 3 


| 


{ 


three or four ſorts which ever ripen their ſecond cap 
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ſometimes al over the body of a 
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the ſummer prove ever fo good ; therefore it is the firſt 


crop which we mult attend to in England: ſo that when 


re growing againſt the beſt aſpected walls, it 
1 858 08 ethibe to looſen them from the wall in 
hi autumn ; and, after having diveſted the branches of 
all the latter fruit, to lay the branches down from the 


wall, faſtening them 7 451 jn ſmall bundles, ſo that 


e tied to ſtakes, to keep them from lying 
8 ot the damp whereof, when covered in 
froſt weather, might cauſe them to grow mouldy ; and 
hereby they will be ſecured from being broken by the 
wind. When they are thus managed in the autumn, if 
the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, the branches may be 
eaſily covered with peas-haulm, ſtraw, or any other light 
covering, Which will guard the tender fruit-bearing 
branches from the injury of froſt: and when the wea- 
ther is mild the covering mult be removed, otherwiſe the. 
figs will come out too early ; for the intention of this 
management is to keep them as backward as poſſible: then 


ol 


in the ſpring, when the figs are beginning to puſh out, 


the trees may be faſtened up to the wall again. By this 
management I have ſeen very good crops of hgs produced 
in two or three places. 3 
I have alſo ſeen great crops of figs in ſome particular 
gardens, after very ſharp winters, when they have, in 
general, failed in other places, by covering up the trees 
with reeds made into panels, and fixed up againſt the 
walls. | 
In the pruning of fig-trees, the branches muſt never be 
ſhortened ; becauſe the fruit are all produced at the upper 
part of the ſhoots ; ſo, if theſe are cut off, there can be 
no fruit expected; beſides, the branches are very apt to 


die after the knife; ſo that, when the branches are too 


cloſe together, the beſt way is to cut off all the naked 
branches quite to the bottom, leaving thoſe which are beſt 
furniſhed with lateral branches at a proper diſtance from 
each other, which ſhould not be nearer than a foot; and, 
when they are well furniſhed with lateral branches, if 
they are laid four or five inches farther aſunder, it will be 
better, bs as 

The beſt ſeaſon for pruning of fig- trees is in autumn, 
becauſe, at that time, the branches are not ſo full of fap ; 
ſo they will not bleed ſo much as when they are pruned 
in the ſpring ; and, at this ſeaſon, the branches ſhould be 
diveſted of all the autumnal figs; and the ſooner this is 
done, when the Jeaves begin to fall off, the better will the 
young ſhoots reſiſt the cold of the winter. There are 
{ome ſeaſons fo cold and moiſt that the young ſhoots of 
the 'fig-trees will not harden, but are fr and full of 
juice: when this happens, there is little hope of a crop 
of figs the ſucceeding year; for the firſt froſt in the au- 
tumn will kill the upper part of theſe ſhoots, for a con- 
ſiderable length downwards: whenever this happens, it 
15 the beſt way to cut off all the decayed part of the ſhoots, 
which will prevent the infection from deſtroying all the 
lower part of the branches ; and by this wh, I have 
ſeen a moderate crop of figs put out from the lower part 
of the ſhoots, where, if the ſhoots had not been injured, 
there would haye been no fruit produced ; becauſe it is 
chiefly from the fout or five uppermoſt joints of the ſhoots 
that the fruit comes out: and it is for this reaſon, that as 
many of the {Hort lateral branches ſhould be preſerved as 


poffible, thoſe” being the moſt productive of fruit ; for, | 


where the long ſtraight ſhoots are faftened up, there will 
be no fruit, but at their extremities ; ſo that all the lower 
bd » = = wi be naked, if there be not a particular 
ard had to ſu oung ſhoots i | 
trees. Miller Gard P. "tk 12 was Oe 
Figs, both freſh and dry, are very wholeſome food; 
they are nutritive and emollient ; they are alſo good. in 
ditorders of the breaft and lungs ; but a too free, uſe of 
them has ſometimes brought on obſtructions of the viſce- 
"*, 2 common complaint in the Levant. They are fre- 
quently made ingredients in our pectoral decoctions, and 
ö fome are greatly recommended againſt nephritic com- 
bd 55 2 ney are much uſed externally by way of ca- 
taplaſm, either roaſted or boiled in milk, for the ripening 
o tumors, and for eating the pain of the pile. 
Fig, in farriery, a fort of wart on the fruſh, and 


borſe. The, figs that 


* 


| 


| extremities of any body. 


W 


1 


[ 


FIL. 
HS „ $M | i | 1 
appear on the fruſh or ſole. make an evacuation of 
malignant ſtinking humours, that are very hard to 


Cure. 3 


FIGHT. See BATTLE. e e 


FIGUR AL., Ficuzate, of FicURATIVE, a term 


applied to whatever is expreſſed by obſcure reſemblances. 


The word is chiefly: applied to the types and myſteries of 
the Moſaic law; as alſo to any expreſſion which is not 
taken in its primary and literal ſenſe. , 
_ FicukaL, orFicuRaTive NUMBERS, are ſuch as do 
or may repreſent ſome, geometrical: figure in relation to 
which they are always conſidered, as triangular numbers, 
pentagonal numbers, pyramidal numbers, &c. T 
FIGURATIVE, among grammarians, is the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called characteriſtic. See CHA- 
RACTERISTIC, 8 e 
FigukativE CounTEeRPOoInNT, in muſic, is that 
wherein there is a mixture of diſcords along with the 
concords. See the article COUNTERPOINT, ' 
FiGURATIVE DESCANT, in muſic. Sce the article 
Dxescant. | | ety N Cats 
FIGURE, in philoſophy, the ſurface or terminating 


© 
S 53 
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FiGUREs, in arithmetic, are certain characters where- 
by we denote any number, which may be expreſſed by 
any combination of the nine digits; as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7; 
* % 2d Þ 5 | 

IGURE, in aſtrology, is applied to, the deſcription, 
ſtate, and diſpoſition of the heavens at a certain hour, 
where the places of the planets and ſtars are marked in a 
figure of twelve triangles called houſes, with regard to 
the horoſcope to be drawn from it. They likewiſe call 
it horoſcope and celeſtial therhis. | 

FiGvURE, in conic ſections, according to Apollonius, 
is the rectangle of the latus rectum and tranſverſum in the 
hyperbola and ellipſis. De la Hire calls the rectangle of 
any diameter, 105 its proper parameter, in the hyperbola 
and ellipſis, the figute of that diameter. 32 
FicuRkE, in dancing, denotes the ſeveral ſteps which 
the dancer makes in order and cadence; conſidered as they 
mark certain figures on the floor. | | 

FicuRE, in fortification, . the plan. of any. fortified 
place, or the interior polygon; of this there, are two 
ſorts, regular and irregular; a regular figure is that 
Where the ſides and angles are equal; an irregular. is 
OOH. ᷣ ͤ K ( a 

Ficuss, in geometry, the ſuperficies included between 
one or more lines, of which thete are three ſorts, as rec- 
tilineal, curvilineal, and mixed figures: rectilineal have 
their extremities all right-lines, as triangles, quadrila- 
terals, &c. Cutvilineal are ſuch as have their extremi- 
ties crooked, as circles, ellipſes, &c. Mixed, are partly 
right-lines and partly crooked, as a ſemicircle, ſegment 
„ FF Four + 

FILAMENT, a ſmall fine fibre or thread, which com- 
poſes the texture of the fleſh, nerves, ſkin, &c. of an ani- 
mal: and it is likewiſe applied to the component parts of 
vegetables; as alſo to the fibres belonging to theit roots. 
It is alſo uſed. to fignify that viſcid concreted matter, 
which appears like hairs. or threads in urine. | 5 
The word is Latin, flamentum, which. is a diminutive 

ILAMENTS, among botaniſts, is particulatly uſed. for 
the ſtamina. . See the article 8 AMIX& AK. | 
'FILAZER, of FiLACER, an officer of the Common- 
Pleas, fo called from his filing thoſe: wtits whereon he 
makes out proceſs. . 1 2 pat , . 

FILBERT, or FI RER p, the fruit of the corylus, or 
hazel: This ſpecies, of nuts is more nouriſhing  thari 
the common ones; but is hard to digeſt. They are 
however worthy of being propagated. in , orchards and 
gardens ; which is done by planting them in February. 
FILE, among mechanics, A tool uſed by, workmen in 
metal, &c. in order to ſmooth, poliſh, or cut. It is uſed; | 
in pharmacy, to reduce hard {ubRances-to hne particles; 
whoſe con iſtence will not admit of pomdering. 
Fit or LABEL, in heraldry, conſiſts. >metimes o 
more, and ſometimes. of.. fewer. points. According to 


{ Guillim, it is borne as à charge in a coat of atms: butit 
is uſually the difference or N 
: ME FO | 


pion, whick the 
elder 


1 


elder brother bears in his coat during his father's life-time. 
Some call the file the upper horizontal line, and the label 
the point that iſſues from it. 

FILE, in the art of war, a row of ſoldiers, ſtanding 
one behind another, which is the depth of the battalion, 
or ſquadron. The files of a battalion of foot are gene- 
rally three deep ; as are ſometimes thoſe of a ſquadron of 
horſe. The files muſt be ſtraight, and parallel one to 
another, . | I „ 

FILIGRANE, or FIIIGREE-Wonk, wy 
gold or filver-work that is curiouſly done, wit 
drops on the filaments or threads. 


piece of 
grains or 


' FILING, in ſmithery, the operation of faſhioning 
metalline bodies by means of a file. See Fils. 

FILIPENDULA, dropwort, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe characters are the N rh, 5 | 

The root is fibrous and perennial, with glandulous bulbs. 
faſtened to it : the leaves are finely jagged, like thoſe of 
millefoil: the calyx is monophyllous, denticulated, and 
divided into fix or ſeven ſegments, which are retroflected, 
or bent backwards : the flowers are hexapetalous or hep- 
tapetalous, looſely diſpoſed in panicles on long ſtalks, 
which are almoſt naked: the ſtamina are numerous, and 
Frtuated on the reflected margin of the calyx : the fruit is 
generally round, and contains many ſeeds compacted to- 
.gether, each of them furniſhed with its tube. 

This plant contains a ſalt, approaching to that of alum; 
but it is mixed with a great deal of ſulphur. All authors 
agree that it is very diuretic and aperitive ; and is alſo re- 
commended for the epilepſy and dyſentery. 
FILIX, in botany, an order of the cryptogamia claſs 
of plants, comprehending the fern, horſe-tail, adder's 
tongue, maiden-hair, ſpleenwort, polypody, &c. See the 
articles Fern, HorsEe-T air, &c, - | 
FILLER-HonxsE, one yoked immediately to a cart. 
%% 8 

FILLET, in heraldry, the fourth part of the ordinary 
called a chief, which' is placed in the chief point of the 
eſcutcheon. F a 
_ Fitter, in painting, gilding, 


the edges of frames, &c. eſpecially when painted white, 
by way of ornament. 55 IE TAHOE 
FLITE, in anatomy, the nervous ligament under the 
tongue, which midwives uſually divide with their nail, or 
a ſixpence, immediately after the child's birth: it is moſt 
commonly called the frænum. 5555 | 


FiLLET, or FIiLET, in architecture, a little ſquare 
member, or moulding, uſed in divers places and on divers 
occaſions; but generally as a crowning over a greater 
moulding. It is called liſta or liſtella by the Italians ; 
by the French: reglet; and by others band and bande- 
„„ 8 WL 1 
FILLET, in the menage, the Joins of an horſe, which 
begin at the place where the hinder part of the faddle 
reſts. 5 
FILLING the Sails, in the « 
diſpoſing a ſail in ſuch a manner, that the wind preſſing 
into the cavity or belly of it ſhall force the ſhip forward, 
or a- head, in contradiſtinction to backing, which forces 
her a-ſtern; and ſhivering, which makes ner remain al- 
moſt in a ſtate of reſt, neither advancing nor retreating. 
It may appear ſomething remarkable, but is certainly true, 
that a ſhip may be forced backward or forward, or may 
remain in her place, with any wind, while her ftem is all 
the while directed to one part of the horizon; and theſe 


different ſtates of motion or reſt may be communicated 


by backing, filling, or ſhivering the ſails,” by drawing 
the' braces on one Fae, and looſening them on the other. 
See the articles BRACE, Backing, and SHIVERING. 

FILLY, a term among horſe-dealers, to denote the 
female or mare colt. See the article Foar. 


FILM, in botany, that woody ſkin which ſeparates 


the ſeeds in the pods of plants. RE nag 
FILTER, or Fit. TRE, in chemiſtry, a ftrainer, com- 
monly made of bibulous or filtring paper, in the form of 


. 


ſeparate the grots particles from it, and render it limpid. 


'This filtre is put into a funnel, with. the ſmall end in the 
veſſel for the reception of the filtrated liquor, and then 


( 


ſea-language, the act of. 


n of | fermentation.”  Shaiv's Let. 
a a funnel, through which any fluid is palfed, in order to 


FIN 


the liquor is poured into the paper, nat too much 
once, for ſeat of burſting it. A filtre is alſo made * 
woollen bag, called Hippocrates's ſleeve, or one of f 
according 10 the nature of the liquor to be filtred. 
FILTRATION, in chemiſtry. See DEruRATiOR 
FIMBRIE, denotes appendages diſpoſed, by way 


linen, 


fringe round the border of any thing: ſuch are thoſe about 


the thicker extremities of the Fallopian tutes, Ste Gr. 

" FIMBRIATED, in heraldry, ao ordinary with 3 . 
| „in Neraldry, an ordinary wi 

row border or hem cf another 8 wy 4 4+ * 

This, in Latin, is called fmbriatus ; that is, edged or 

N | % TIE | 
IN, Pinra, in natural hiſtory, a well known x 
fiſhes, confiſtirig of a 1 4 ſupported by — , 

little bony or cartilaginous officles. 55 

FINANCES, in the French polity, ſignify the reve. 
nues of the king and ſtate, | 

FINE, in law, hath divers applications: ſometimes i: 
is uſed for a formal conveyance of lands or tenements, or 
of any thing inheritable, being in ſe tempore fints, in order 
to cut off all controverſies. - Others define it to be a final 
agreement between perſons, concerning any lands or 
rents, &c. of which any ſuit or writ is depending between 
them in any court, _ | | es... 

Fix E ſometimes ſignifies a ſum of money paid for en- 
tering lands vr tenements lett by leaſe ; and ſometimes a 
. mulct for an offence committed againſt the king 
and his laws, or againſt the lord of the manor. 

FINE adnullando levato de tenemento quod fuit de antiqu 
dominico, is a writ to the juſtices for diſannulling a fine 
levied of Jands holden in ancient demeſne to the prejudice 
of the lord. | | | 


FiNE capiendo pro terris, &c. a writ lying for one that, 


upon conviction by a jury, having his lands and good; 


taken into the king's hands, and his body committed to 
priſon, obtains favour for a ſum of money, &c. to be re- 


mitted his impriſonment, and his lands and goods to be 
: | redelivered to him. 9 85 
&c. is a little rule or | 
reglet of leaf. gold drawn over ſome mouldings ; or on 


Fine Force, an abſolute neceſſity that is unavoidable, 
whereby one is compelled to do any thing. 


Fix E levando de tenementis tentis d: rege in capite, &. 


a writ directed to the juſtices of the Common-Pleas, to 


licenſe them to admit of a fine for ſale of lands holden in 
capite. g 8 

Fix E nen capiendo pro pulchre placitando, a writ to inhibit 
officers of courts to take fines for fair pleading. 

FINE pro rediſſeiſina capienda, c. a writ that lies for 
the releaſe of one laid in priſon for a reſeiſin, upon a rea- 
ſonable fine. ; oi 

Fine for Alienation, a reaſonable fine paid the king by 
his tenants in chief, for licenſe to alienate their lands. 

FINERS of Gold and Silver, are thoſe who ſeparate 
theſe metals from coarſer ores, See the article Rx- 

„„ 7... Ty TORTS PO LET IE 

FINERY, in the iron works, one of the forges at 
which the iron is hammered and faſhioned into what they 
call a bloom, or ſquare bar. See the article Iron. 

FINE ST1tLER, in the diſtillery, that branch of the 
art which is employed on the diſtilling the ſpirit from 
treacle or other preparations or recrements of ſugar, is 
called' fine-ſtilling, by way of diſtinction from malt- 
ſtilling; and the perſon who exerciſes. this part of the 


* 


. 


trade 1s called a fine-ftiller, „„ 
The operation in procuring the ſpirit from ſugar is the 
ſame with that uſed in making the malt ſpirit; a waſh of 
the faccharine matter being made with water from treacle, 
&c. and fermented with yeaſt, It is uſual to add, in this 
caſe, however, a conſiderable quantity of malt, and ſome- 
times powdered jalap, to the fermenting backs. I.. 
malt accelerates the fermentation, and makes the {pit 
come out the cheaper; and jalap prevents any muſty be 
on the ſurſace of the fermenting liquor, ſo as to leaye 3 


| greater opportunity for the free acceſs of the air, and thu 


to ſhorten the work, by turning the foamy into a hiſſing 


7 1 7 7 
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FINGERS, in anatomy. See Hanp. 

. FINING of inet. See WiN x. 
FINISHING; in architecture, is frequently. uſed for 

a crowning, acroter, &c. faifed over a piece of Nile, 


we, cTcza 
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"vin, 


e2 terminate, complete, or finiſh it. See the article 1 


3 


CROW N ING. 


FINITE, ſomething bounded or limited, in contra- 


nion to infinite, See the article INFINITE. | 
a ITOR, in aſtronomy, the ſame with horizon, ſo 


called becauſe it terminates the ſight. or proſpect. | See 


Hor IZON, 


remarkable for its wheeling round ſeveral times, whenever | 


it courts the ſemale. | 


OC 


FIRE, a general ame! by which men ſeem to'under- 


» * 1 0 SY 
ſtand a certain ſenſation or complex notion of light, heat, | 


burning, melting, &c. 5 Red 54 
The power of fire is ſo great, its effects ſo extenſive, 


and the manner of its acting ſo wonderful, that ſome of 
the wiſeſt nations of old reverenced and worſhipped it, as 
the ſupreme deity. ' Some of the chemiſts alſo, after they 


had diſcovercd its ſurpriſing operations, ſuſpected it to be 


an uncieated being: and indeed the moſt famous of them 
have acknowledged it as the ſource of all their knowledge; 


and hence have profeſſed themſelves philoſophers by fire, 


nor thought they could be honoured with a.nobler title. 


Now, amongſt all the wonderful properties of fire, there 


is none more extraordinary than this, that though it is 


the principal cauſe of almoſt all the ſenſible effects that 
continually fall under our obſervation, yet it 1s itſelf of fo 
infhaiccly a ſubtile nature, that it illudes the moſt ſaga- 
cious enquiries, nor ever comes within the cognizance of 
our ſenſes; and hence others have been led to be of opi- 
nion that it ought to be looked upon as ſpirit rather than 
body. Fire is generally divided into three kinds ox ſpe- 
cies, \iz. ccleſtial, ſubterraneous, and culinary. 

By celeſtial fire is principally underſtood that of the 


4 


ſun, without regard to that of the fixed ſtars, though this 


perhaps may be of the ſame nature. | 
By ſubterrancous fire we underſtand that which mani- 
ſeſts itſelf in fiery eruptions of the earth, volcanoes, or 
burning mountains; or by any other effects it produces 
in mines, or the more central parts of the earth. | 
By culinary fire we mean that employed in all chemi- 


cal operations, and the common occaſions of life, 


The ſun's heat appears to be the actuating principle, or 
general inſtrument of all the operations in the animal, 
vegetable, atmoſpherical, marine, and mineral king- 
doms. = | | 

Fire, conſidered in itſelf, ſeems to exiſt, in the greateſt 


_ purity and perfection in the celeſtial regions; at leaſt we 
are inſenſible of any conſiderable ſmoke it yields: for the 


rays of light come to us from the ſun, unmixed with any 
of that groſs, feculent, or terreſtrial matter, found in cu- 


linary and ſubterranean fires : but, allowing for this dif- 


icrence, the effects of the ſolar fire appear the. ſame as 
thoſe of culinary fire. | 


If we examine the effects of ſubterraneous fires, we 


ſhall find them the fame with thoſe produced by culinary | 


fire. Thus burnt coals, cinders, and melted minerals, 
are thrown up by Veſuvius and other burning mountains. 
Warm nephritical exhalations, natural hot ſprings, 
ſteams, vapours, ſmoke, &c. are found in ſeveral parts of 
the globe, riſing nearly in the ſame manner as if they 
were produced by the heat of a furnace. Whence it ap- 


. pears that ſubrerraneous fires are of the ſame nature with 


;, 


the culinary. rp. 41 tous 42 
All the phyſical knowledge we can have of a ſubject, 
muſt ariſe from attending to its properties and effects: 


but theſe properties and effects can never be diſcovered | 


without the help of experiments ; which in philoſophical 
enquiries are the only interpreters betwixt the ſenſes and 


the reaſon : whence all thoſe notions. of fire ſhould be re- 


jected as precarious and unſound, that are taken from the 
direct teſtimony of the ſenſes, or the naked reaſon un- 


aſſiſted by experiments. In this enquiry, therefore, the 


mind ſhould particularly be kept unprepoſſeſſed, and, be- 
fore it pronounces, wait for full information. As men 


generally affix to the word fire, a complex idea of burn- 


ing, light, heat, melting, &c. this idea ſhould be analyſed, 
in order to ſee what parts are eſſential, and what ptecari- 
ous or arbitrary. | e eee 

We find the effects of fire produced, where 
no viſible fire appeared. Thus the fingers are eaſily burnt 
by.an jron heated below the degree of ignition, or fo as to 


7 


| 


a body itſelf be hot to give heat. M 
2. If a large nail be driven by a hammer into a plank of 


F 5 
8 : 15 


be no ways viſibly red-hot or fiery : whence it follows, 
that the eye is no judge of hire. e 
do likewiſe the touch gives us no poſitive notice of any 


fo great as to deſtroy the organ. 


Again, the effects of fire are 


degree of fire below the natural heat of the body, or any 


often produced without 


2 2 2 + 4 22» | any manifeſt Ggns of burning, melting, &c. as in evapo- 
FINNIKIN, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of pigeon, . 


rations, &c. If this method of. excluſion and rejection 


were purſued to its due . Thy we ſhould, perhaps, find 


no criterion, infallible mark, or charaQteriſtic of fire in 
general, but that of a particular motion ſtruggling among 
the minute parts of bodies, and tending to throw them off 


at the ſurface, If this ſhould prove the caſe, then ſuch a 


motion will be the form and eſſence of fire, and which, 


being preſent, makes fire alſo preſent ; and, when abſent, 


makes fire alſo abſent : whence to produce; and produce 


this motion in bodies, will be one and the fame thing. Sec 


ELECTRICITY, | BY 
The great and fundamental difference in reſpect to the 


nature of fire is, whether it be originally ſuch, formed 


thus by. the Creator himſelf at the beginning of things, 


or Whether it be mechanically producible from other bo- 
dies, by inducing ſome alterations in the particles thereof. 


The former opinion is maintained by Homberg, 'Boer- 
haave, the younger Lemery, and $'Graveſande ; the latter 
is chiefly ſupported by the Engliſh philoſophers, lord Ba- 
con, Mr. Boyle, and Sir Iſaac Newton, 


Bacon, in the treatiſe De Forma Calicli, deduces, from 


a great number of particulars, that heat in bodies is no 
other than motion, ſo and ſo circumſtanced;; ſo that to 
produce heat in a body, nothing is required but to excite 


a certain motion in the parts thereof. 


Boyle ſeconds him in an expreſs treatiſe of the mecha- 
nical origin of heat and cold, and maintains the ſame 
doctrine with new obſervations and experiments; as a 
ſpecimen of which, we ſhall here give the two fol- 
Omg. Tk N v1 508; 

I. In the production of heat, ſays that able philoſo- 
pher, there appears nothing on the part either of the agent 
or patient, but motion and its natural effects. When a 
ſmith briſkly hammers a piece of iron, the metal thereby 
becomes exceedingly hot; yet there is nothing to make 
it ſo, except the foxcible motion of the hammer impreſſing 


a vehement and -variouſly determined agitation on the 


ſmall parts of the iron, which, being a cold body before, 
grows, by that ſuper-induced commiction of its ſmall 


parts, hot: fuſt, in a more looſe acceptation of the word, 


with regard to ſome other bodies, compared with which 
it was cold before; then ſenſibly hot, becauſe this agita- 


tion ſurpaſſes that of the points of our fingers; and in 


this inſtance oftentimes the hammer and anvil continue 


cold after the operation; which ſhews that the heat ac- 


quired by the icon was not communicated by either of 
thoſe implements, as heat; but produced in it by a mo- 


tion, great enough ſtrongly to agitate the parts of to ſmall 


a body as the piece of iron, without being able to have the 
like effect upon ſo much greater maſſes of metal as the 
hammer and the anvil; though if the percuſſions were 


often and briſkly renewed, and the hammer were ſmall, 


this alſo might be heated: whence it is not neceſſary that 


: * 


wood, it will receive ſeveral ſtrokes on its head befors-it 
grows hot ; but when it is once driven to the head, a few 
ſtrokes ſuffice to give it a conſiderable heat; for while, at 
every blow of the hammer, the nail enters further into 


the wood, the motion produced. is chiefly progreſſive, and 


is of the whole nail tending one way; but when that mo- 
tion ceaſes, the impulſe given by the;{trake being unable 


to drive the nail further on, or break it, muſt be ſpent in 


making a various, vehement, and inteſtine commctien of 


the parts among themſelves, wherein the nature of heat 
| conſiſts, - 1 26 
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Agteeable to this is the opinion of Sir Iſaac Newton, 


who conceives that groſs bodies may be converted into 
light, by the agitation of their particles; and light, again, 
into groſs bodies, by being fixed therein. 

On the other hand, 


1 


Souffre Principe, holds, that the chemical principle, or 
element ſulphur, which is - ſuppoſed. one of the ſimple, 


primaty; pre exiſtent ingredients of all natural bodies, 
| is 


no ng on — 
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„Homberg, in his Eſſai du 


* . - — — 


. adds, is by no means generated by ſuch motion. 


W130 
is real fire, and conſequently that fire is coeval with bo- 
dies, , 5:44:01 45 © 4993 63 40a SIE 24F01 OLE GR Ph 
Dr. s'Graveſande goes on much the ſame principle: 
fire, according to him, enters the compoſition of all bo- 
dies, is contained in all bodies, and may be ſeparated or 
procured from all bodies, by rubbing them againſt each 
other; and thus putting their fire in motion: but fire, he 


„ 


| ſion, is ſurrounded with live=coals: 


FEI R 


or any other veſſel containing the matter deſtined for fü. 
Lamp-fire is when any matter contained-in a glass 
veſſel is rendered hot by the èquable heat of a lighted 
ſuppteſſion is when, in order to diſtil per deſcen. 


Fire of 
ſum, the fire is laid above the matter, ſo that the moiſture 


* 


Mr, Lemery, the younger, agrees with theſe two au- 
thors in aſſerting this abſolute and ingenerable nature of 
fire: but he extends it farther. Not contented to confine 
it as an element to bodies, he endeavours to ſhew, that it 
is equally diffuſed through all ſpace, and that it is preſent 
in all places; in the void ſpaces between bodies; as well 
as in the inſenſible interſtices between their parts. 

This laſt ſentiment falls in with that of Boerhaave, and 
the celebrated M. Muſſchenbrock. But notwithſtanding 
what thoſe able philoſophers have advanced, it is evident 


that fire, heat, flame, &c, are only the different modifica- 


tions of the particles of light, and that the particles of 
light themſelves depend entirely on velocity for their lu- 
cific quality; ſince, by many experiments, we know, 
that the particles of bodies become lucid, or particles of 
light, by only producing in them a requiſite degree of 
velocity: thus the particles in a rod of iron, being ham- 
mered very nimbly, ſhine and become red hot: thus alſo 
the violent ſtroke of the flint againſt the ſteel, in ſtriking 


fire, puts the particles of the ſteel, which it takes off, into | 


ſuch a motion as cauſes them to melt and become ret hot, 


which makes the ſparks of fire produced by each ſtroke: 


as, therefore, fire conſiſts in the | 
ticles, ſo it may be communicatec | 
it is, to another in which it is not, after the ſame manner 
that one body in motion will communicate motion to an- 
other that has got none. | 

Fire differs from heat on 
tion in the particles of a body, with a leſſer degree of ve- 
locity ; and fire a motion with a greater degree of velo- 
City, viz. ſuch as is ſufficient to make the particles ſhine ; 
though we often call ſuch a ſtate as will burn, fire, tho 
it does not actually ſhine ; and we ſeldom call thoſe lu- 
cid bodies fires, which only ſhine, and do not burn. 


great velocity of the par- 


Theſe are a ſort of phoſphori, which, though they have 
no heat, yet ſeem to owe their lucidity to the motion of | 
See the articles: HEAT and ProsPHo- | 


their parts. 
RUS, | | 

There ſeems to 
fAame, than this; that fire conſiſts in a glowing degree of 
velocity in the parts of a body, while yet ſubſiſting toge- 
ther in the maſs; but flame is the ſame degree of velocity 
in the particles diſſipated and flying off in vapour: or, to 
uſe Sir Iſaac Newton's expreſſion, flame is nothing elſe but 
a red hot vapour. See the article FLAME. - ME, 

FiRE, in chemiſtry, the great inſtrument by which 
moſt of the operations in that art are performed. 

The kind, degree, direction, &c. of fire, are things the 
chemiſt is principally to attend to. There are, in che- 
miſtry, as many kinds of fire as there are mediums thro' 
which it may be conveyed, or fuels that afford it. For 
common uſe, fire is conveyed: through aſhes, ſand, water, 


&c. or directly through the containing veſſel. Hence, 
fires are denominated of various kinds, as thoſe of ſand, | 


filings of iron, and aſhes, the reverberatory fire, the ignis 


rotæ, or fire for fuſion, the lamp fire, the balneum maria, | 
the vapour bath, and the fire of ſuppreſſion. The chemiſts | 


uſe alſo ſeveral other kinds of heats, which may be clafſed 


among the fires, fuch as inſolation, a bath of horſe- | 


dung, a bath of the ſkins of grapes, and the heat of quick- 
lime. 7 OUR OVERS BY 


For the balneum arenoſum, or the fires or baths of | 


ſand, filings of iron, and afhes, balneum mariz, balneum 
vaporis, or vapour-bath, fee BAL N EU. e 


The reverberatory fire is made in a furnace covered with | 
a dome, that by this means the heat or flame, which has | 


always a tendency to make its eſcape at the ſuperior parts 
of the furnace, may be reverberated, or beat back on the 
veſſel immediately expoſed to it. To expoſe a veſlel to a 
naked fire, or to diſtil with a naked fire, is when there is 
no intermediate ſubſtance between the diſtilling veſſel and 
the fre. 0 e 

The ignis rotæ, 


or fire for fuſion, is when a crucible 


( 


from one body in which 


ly in this, that heat is a mo- 


be no other difference between fire and 


forced from it, by means of the heat, is precipitated to the 
bottom of the veſſel; or when the body of the retort, or 
other veſſel, is covered over with fite. N 
Inſolation is when any matter deſign 
put into fermentation or dried 
che ſun?rn - 1 
The bath of horſe-dung, ca led alſo the horſe's. belly 
is when a veſſel, containing any matter to be either di: 
airy or diſtilled, is placed in a large heap of horſe. 
ung. Fi 19 | "A 
Bath of the ſkins of grapes, like the bath of horſe's. 
dung, ſerves for digeſtions or diſtillations ; the ſkins are 
to' be collected after the vintage: „ 
The heat of quick- lime moiſtene 
diſtillations. ee e 
Some differences may be found in the effects produce 
by theſe different fires, applied in the ſame degree: but 
they have not, perhaps, been noted as they deſerve. In 
ſeveral bodies it is evident that dry and moiſt heats have 
different effects, which we may find remarkably in the 
common culinary operations of boiling, roaſting, baking, 
& c. and hence, when the ſame effects are required per- 
fectly ſimilar, the ſame kinds as well as degrees of fire are 
to be uſed. | ITS ET FA | | 
The pureſt fire is that of alcohol, or perfectly pure 
ſpirit of wine; the next in purity is that of diſtilled oils; 
the next, that of charcoal, or charred turf; and the im- 
pureſt, pit coal: but all theſe have nearly the ſame effect, 
when received through the ſame kind of medium. 5 
Degrees of FIRE. The laſt thing to be conſidered is, 
how to regulate and aſcertain the degrees of fire in che- 
mical operations, ſo as to produce the effects required in 
every caſe. The common directions of chemiſts about 
this matter are full of uncertainty; the firſt, ſecond, 
third, and fourth degrees of heat, or fire, meaning no 
preciſe degrees, meaſured by any ſtandard : however, ac- 
cording to Boerhaave, they are as follow. E 
The firſt degree of fire is that by which nature performs 
the office of vegetation in plants, and whereby chemiſtry 
imitates or does the like: this commences from the 
higheſt degree of cold, which, in Fahrenheit's thermome- 
ter, is denoted by one, and ends at eighty degrees; ſinee 
in this whole interval we find certain plants give indica- 
tions of life and growth. This heat is ſuited to extract- 
ing of the native ſpirits of odoriferous vegetables with 
oils, as that of roſes, jeſſamin, &c. and again, to making 
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deſigned either to be 
z is expoſed to the heat of 
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d, may ſerve for ſome 
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the more curious inſolations, ec. 
The ſecond degree of fire may be accounted that of 
the human body, in a healthy ſtate. This degree is al- 
ways greater than that of the ambient air, and may be 
| ſuppoſed to commence at the 4oth degree of the ther- 
mometer, and end about the 94th. Within this compals 
animals may live and ſubſiſt, that is, if their juices be of 
any degree of heat within theſe bounds. This degree is 
adapted to vinous and acetous fermentation, putrefaction, 
excluſion of the chick, the finer digeſtions, the making of 
tinctures and elixirs ; and the adepts have uſed it for the 
firſt digeſtion of their mercury, by carrying the'including 
veſſel conſtantly in their pocket, oor 00 
The third degree of fire is that which extends from 94 
degrees of the thermometer to 212, at which laſt'water 
uſually boils. This degree is n diſtillation 
of ſimple and compound waters, the eſſential oils of vege- 
tables, and will coagulate or cbnſolidate the ſerum blood, 
and other animal juices, and conſequently” deſtroy the 
creatures. A WATTS EE LG ei tr 
The fourth degree may be taken from 21 to 600 of 
the thermometer, within which latitude quickſilver or oil 
of vitriol boils, diſtils, or becomes volatile. This degree 
is ſuited to the melting of lead, tin, bifmuth, Sec. and 
the ſubliming of ſal armoniac and ſylphu 


r, the calcining 
of antimony, &c. RET: 4 
hat wherein the other metals melt, 
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The fifth degree is th: | etals melt. 
| and which commences from 60c degrees of i ena] 
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n ends where iron is held in a Rate of fuſion. In 
bo 3 bodies are deſtroyed; but glaſs, gold, 
| Gy ed des grow nw ey in this degree, and all the 

tri neee 15 ddl hh ns ef a PP 
e higheſt degree of fire, hitherto known, 
is that of the burning lens, or Concave, by M. Villette, 
Tſchirntiauſen, Bu ton, and others. The focus of theſe 
lenſes will even volatilize what is called the metalline or 
mercurial part of gold, and vitrify the more terreſtrial. 
See the article BURNING-GLAsS. LE OK e196 Us 
The fires of ſand, filings of iron, and aſhes, have ge- 
nerally their degrees from the firſt to the third : the re- 
verberatory fire has its degrees from the firſt to the 
fourth: the ignis rotz ſerves for calcinations and fuſions; 
and a veſſel may receive different degrees of heat from a 
lighted lamp: the balneum mariæ and balneum vaporis 
have alſo their degrees, as has the fire of [ſuppreſſion its 
degrees : inſolation has its degrees in proportion to the 
heat of the ſun, to which the ſubſtances are expoſed : the 
bath of horſe's- dung has its degrees, according to the bulk 
of the heap; or the place in which it is lodged : the bath 
of grape-ſkins has alſo its degrees like that of the bath of 
horſe's- dung : and the heat of quick-lime has alſo its de- 
grees; for according as We defire it more or leſs ſtrong, 
we expoſe it to powder longer or ſhorter in the open air; 
and when we have occaſion for all its heat, we uſe it as 
quick as we poſſibly can. 40 
Fixx, in medicine. See CAavsTICS. 
Firt, in ſurgery. See CAUTER VW. e 
St. Anthony's FIR E, in medicine. See the article ERv- 
SIPELAS. . „ e Xt: 
Walking FIR E, in meteorology. See WiLL-w1iTH-A- 
W Hi1sP. | n % % ito 
Fire, in theology; See the articles HELL, CoxyLA- 
CRATION, &C, . VVV 
FRE, in the art of war, a word of command to the ſol- 
diers, to diſcharge their F to the cavalry, to diſ- 
charge their carbines or piſtols; to the grenadiers, to 
fire their grenadoes; and to the gunners, to fire tlie 
uns. „ : 70 | 7 
: Running Fit is when a rank of men, drawn up; fire 
one after another; or, when the lines of an army are 
drawn out to fire on account of a victory, each ſquadron 
or battalion takes it from another, from the right of the 
firſt line to the leſt; and from the left to the right of the ſe- 
cond Bags | = | 9 
FIR E-ARMs are all ſorts of arms charged with powder 
and ball, as cannon, muſquets, carbines, piſtols; blunder- 
buſſes, &c. See the articles Cannon, Gun, &c. "ef 
FIRE-BALL, in the art of war, a compoſition of meal- 
powder, ſulphur, ſalt-petre, pitch, &c. about the bigneſs 
of a hand-grenade, coated over with flax; and primed with 
a ſlow compoſition of a fuſee. This is to be thrown into 


the enemy's works in the night-time, to diſcover where | 


they are: or to fre houſes; galleries, or blinds of the be- 
ſiegers; but they are then armed with ſpikes or hooks of 
iron, that they may not roll off, but ſtick or hang where 
Bey are deſigned to have any effect. | 
IE Lock. See Gun, Musquer, &c. 

4 FIRE-MASTER, in our train of artillery, an officer who 
gives the directions and proportions of ingredients for each 
compoſition required in fire- works, whether for the ſervice 
of war, ot for rejoicings and recreations. 

His orders are given to the fire-workers and bombar- 
diers, who muſt execute them. 1 
Ens. Pors, in the military art, ſmall earthen pots, 
into which is put a charged grenade, and over that pow- 
der enough till the ame is covered, then the pot is co 
vered with a piece of parchment, and two pieces of match 
acroſs, lighted : this pot being thrown: where it is de- 
iigned, it breaks and fires the powder, and burns all that 


TIER it, and likewiſe fires. the powder in the grenade, | 
which ought to have no fule, to the end its operations may | 


be the quicker. Batt s „ ** 
KE. Wokk ERS, officers. ſubordinate to the fire- 


* 


maſter. | | 


TixE-Wokks. See PYROTECHNIA., - 


| es BS 


tower, by the ſea-ſide, wherein there were kept continual 
lights. . 1 — < a 8 


; 


—— * 


FRE. Bor E is fuel or firing for neceſſary uſe, allowed 


to tenants, out of the lands granted to them. 


and iron, remain long unchanged ; all | 


FIR E-ENOIN E. See the article ENVOCINE. l 
Mild-Fixk, a kind of artificial or factitiods fire, which 
burns even under water, and that with greater violence 
than out of it. It is compoſed of ſulphur, naphtha, pitch, 
gum, and bitumen; and is only extinguiſhable by vine- 


raw hides. Its motion or tendency is ſaid to be contrary 
to that of natural fire, and it always follows the direction 
in which it is thrown; whether it be downwards, ſide- 
doe. orotherwiſe!l! a 
everal are of opinion that the aticient Greeks and 
Romans uſed this fire in their engagements at ſea : whe- 
ther or not that was the caſe, it was applied againſt the 
Saracens in a ſea-fight, commanded by Conſtantine Po- 
gonates, in the Heleſpont, and with ſuch effect that he 
burnt the whole fleet therewith; wherein there were thirty 
TOR WE: Go be eh Antend $177 | : 
Electrical FiRR. See EiecrTrerry. 
FIRING- IRON, in farriery, an inſtrument n6t un- 
like the blade of a knife; which being made red-hot, is 


need of it, as in preternatural ſwellings, farcy-kriots, &c. 
in order to. diſcuſs. them. Sometimes this is done for 
wrenches of the paſterrng; 1 £5107 2 37 bt 1 ENT 
 FIRKIN, an Engliſh meaſure of capacity, for things 
liquid, being the fourth part of the barrel: it contains 
eight gallons of ale, ſoap, or herrings; and nine gallons 
of beer. See MEASURE and BARREL. | | 150 
- FIRLOT, a dry meaſure uſed in Scotland. The oat- 
firlot contains 21 4 pints of that country; the Wheat- 
firlot contains about 2211 cubical inches; and the barley- 
firlot 31 ſtandard pints. Hence it appears that the Scotch 
wheat-firlot exceeds the Engliſh buſhel by 33 cubical 
inches. See the article MEASURE; TE 
FIRMAMENT, in the old aſtronomy, the eighth 


© » 


nets which it ſurrounds. Beſides the diurnal motion; 
according t6 Ptolemy, given it by the primum mobile, 
from eaſt to weſt round the poles of the equator, it has an 
oppoſite motion to this, from weſt to eaſt upon the poles 
of the ecliptic, called the ſecondary motion : by this the 
fixed ſtars advance; according to the order of the ſigns, 

about one degree in 70 or 72 years. More properly 
the firmament is that ſpace expanded abeve us in the 
heavens. | | 


'T The word is Latin; firmanentum, and derived from 
firmus, ſure, or ſtedfaſt. n 


FIRMAN is a paſſport or permit granted by the Great 
Mogul to foreign veſſels, to trade within the territories 
of his juriſdiction. i 


5 


body, or that ſtate wherein its ſenſible parts co-here in ſuch' 


FIRST-FRUITS, Primitiæ, among the Hebtews, 
were oblations of part of the fruit of the harveſt, offered 
to God as an acknowledgement of his ſovereign domi- 
nion. The firſt of theſe fruits was offered in the name 
of the whole nation, being either two loaves of bread; or 
a fheaf of barley which was threſhed in the court of the 
temple. Every private perſon was alſo obliged to bring 
his firſt- fruits to the temple; and thoſe conſiſted of wheat, 
barley, grapes, figs, apricots, olives; and dates. Fhey were 
carried in proceſſion by a company of twenty-four perſons, 


FIRST FRUITS, in the church of England, are the 
profits of every ſpiritual benefice for the firſt year, ac- 


cording to the valuation thereof in the king's books. See 


the article AN NATEs. | 


The difference between theſe. and the pines is, the 


latter having two or more leayes produced out. of the- 


58 


10 | heath or cover. 


EIN > AR bs laid. a4, v7 


gar mixed with ſahd and urine; or by covering it with ” 
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applied to a horſe's hams, or other places ſtanding in 


! 
i 
k 
1 
Jt, 
| 
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ſphere or heaven; with regard to thoſe of the ſeven pla- 


| SIRMNESS. Zirmiter,/ denotes: the confiſteuce of a 


a manner; that the motion of one part induces a motion 


preceded by an ox, appointed for ſacrifice, his horns gild- 
ed, and crowned with olives; !' 1 ert 


FIR- TREE, Abies, in botany; a genus of ever- green 
trees, Whoſe leaves are ſingle, and for the molt part pro- 
| duced. on every ſide of the branches; the male flowers or 
catkins are placed at remote diſtances from the fruit on 
the ſame tree; the ſeeds: are produced in cones, which 
F l a-are ſquamoſe. Fe] | | 
+IRE-Baks, in our old cuſtoms, ſignifies a beacon; or | 
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Theſe trees ate all taiſed (ram feeds taken out of their 
polyſpermous cones:: The way to get out the feeds is, 


either by expoſing the cones-to-a gentle fire, or by ſoak- | 


ing them all night in water, which will cauſe their ſqua- 
moſe cells to open, and readily emit their ſeeds; The 
former method is the beſt, provided they are not expoſed 
to too great heat. But this ought-not to be done until 


you are ready to ſow them; Which is beſt performed in 


the beginning of Marc. 
Theſe plants ſhould be all raiſed in a nurſery, where 
they may be protected from the birds; otherwiſe the 
will be in danger of being deſtroyed, when they fi 
come up : for as they bring up the huſk of the ſeed on 
the top of the plant, the birds in picking off the hufk will 
break off the plant, whereby a whole bed may be loſt 
in a ſe hours, if they are not carefully guarded from 


The beſt time of ſowing theſe ſeeds is about the latter 
end of March, or the beginning of April, on a bed of. 


light earth, covering the ſeeds about half an inch deep 
with the ſame ſort of earth. In this bed the plants ſhould 


remain until the following ſpring, when there ſhould be | 
a number of beds prepared in the nurfery to receive theſe 


ſeedling plants; and the beginning of April they ſhould 


de tranſplanted into the beds, at the diſtance of fix inches 


row from row, and at three inches afunder in the rows. 
If the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, it will be proper to water 
the plants every week once or twice, according to the 
warmth of the weather ; and the beds ſhould be covered 
with mats, to ſcreen the plants from the ſun, and drying 
winds, until they have taken good root; after which time 
they will require no farther care, byt to keep them clear 
from weeds. In theſe beds the plants may remain two 
years ; at the end of which they ſhould be tranſplanted 


into an open ſpot of ground; for their roots will in that 


time meet quite over the beds. | 
Fhe diſtance which theſe plants ſhould be placed in 
this nurſery, ſhould be four feet row from row, and two 
fret aſunder in the rows.  _ 5 | 
When the plants are planted, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
ry, they ſhould be watered, to ſettle the earth to their 
roots ; and if this 1s repeated three or four times, if the 


ſeaſon ſhould continue dry, it will greatly promote their | 


taking new root, and ſecure them from the injuries of the 
drying winds. In this nurſery the plants may remain two 
or three years, according to the growth they ſhall have 
made; and, during this time, the ground between the 
plants ſhould be conſtantly kept clean from weeds, and 
dug between the rows every ſpring; in doing of which, 
care muſt be taken not to cut or injure the roots of the 
plants: this is all the culture they will require during 
their continuance in the nurſery: and, when they are 
tranſplanted into the places where they are to remain, 
the neceſſary care to be taken is, in taking them up, not 


to injure or cut off their roots, and let them be as little 


time out of the ground as poſſible; and, when they are 
out, to guard their roots from the drying winds. The 
ſureſt time for removing of theſe trees is about the be- 
ginning of April; though they may, and often are re- 
moved with ſucceſs at Michaelmas, yet the ſpring is the 
more ſure ſeaſon, eſpecially in moiſt land. 

Moſt of the kinds of firs may be removed at the height 
of ſix or ſeven feet; but thoſe of two feet high are much 


better, and will in a few years get the better of thoſe 


taller trees. Miller's Gard. Dict. 
FISC, Fiſcus, in the civil law, the treafury of a 


prince. | ITE 
FISCAL, in the civil law, ſomething relating to the 


_ pecuniary intereſt of the prince or people. 


FISH, in natural hiſtory, an animal which lives in 
the water, that being its natural element. 

Willoughby, after Ariſtotle, has accurately diftinguiſh- 
ed fiſhes into cetaceous, cartilaginous, and ſpinous. 

The cetaceaus, called alſo. bellue marme, have lungs, 
and breathe like quadrupeds; they copulate alſo like 
them, and conceive- and bring forth their young alive, 
which they afterwards ſuckle with their milk. 

The cartilagingus ſort are thoſe produced from eggs like 


large birds; which are alſo excluded the womb like thoſe 
of birds. | | 


The ſpinous kind are alſo oviparous; but their eggs are 
8 
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| ſmaller, and they have ſpinæ up and dojen in their ef 
to Brengthen)thembopcn ff, on od bot Rom 25 of, 
The {ame author is likewiſe of opinion that it would 
be alſo proper to divide fiſhes into ſuch as breathe with 
lungs, and ſuch as breathe with gills ; and then to ſub. 
divide thoſe that breathe with gills into viviparous and 
obiparous, DTS Oh. a ot 
 Naturaliſts. remark. that the ſtruftute of fiſhes, and 
their confirmation to the eleinent they reſide in, is yer; 
wonderful. Their bodies are cloathed and guarded in the 
beſt manner, with ſcales or ſhells, ſuitable to their 2e. 
ſpective 'cireumſtances; the danger they are Expoſed 
to, and the motion and bufineſs they are to perform 
The center of gravity is placed in the propereſt part of 
the body for ſwimming ; and their ſhape the beſt adapted 
to their making their way through the water, and moſt 
conformable to the rules of geometry. They have (every 
parts peculiar to themſelves ; as fins to balance and kee 
them upright, and an air-bladder to enable them to riſe or 
ſink at pleaſure. They have gills or branchiz, whereby 
they reſpire, as animals do by the lungs. The tail is the 
inſtrument of progreſſive motion, and ſerves to row them 
forward. Their eyes are peculiarly formed to enable 
them to correſpond with all the conveniencies and diver. 
1 of rays, which the variations of the watery me- 
lium, and refractions thereof, may occaſion; in Which 
reſpect they hear a near reſemblance to birtds- 
Fish, among ſeamen, a machine for drawing up the 


Davir. - 


| It is compoſed of four parts, viz. the hook, the pendant, 
the block, and the tackle. 
The pendant is a piece of ſtrong rope paſſing through 
the block, hung over the end of the davit, which projeds 
| out from the forecaſtle to keep the anchor at a diſtance 
from the ſhip's fide, that the looks may not tear it as the 
are drawn up : at one end of the pendant is faſtened the 
hook, which is of ſufficient ſtrength” and capacity to 
grapple the flooks under water, and fuſtain their weight: 
at the other end of the pendant is fixed the tackle, which 
is a complication of pullies, to perform this operation. 
FisnEs of the Mat, certain pieces of wbod hollowed 
on one ſide, and convex on the other, faſtened ſecurely 
on the maſts of a ſhip to ſtrengthen them, either when it 
is apprehended there is a neceſſity for this additional ſup- 
port to bear an extraordinary preffure of ſail; or after 
ov may have ſuſtained ſome damage from a former oc- 
caſion. | 


1 3 thoſe made for the breeding or feeding 
of fiſh. EE . 

Fiſh-ponds are no ſmall improvement of watery and 
boggy lands, many of which are fit for no other uſe. In 
making of a pond, its head ſhould be at the loweſt part 
of the ground, that the trench of the flood- gate or fluice, 
having a good fall, may not be too long in emptying. 
| The beſt method of making the head ſecure, is to drive 
in two or three rows of ſtakes above fix feet long, at about 
four feet diſtance from each other, the whole length of 
the pond- head, whereof the firſt row fhould be rammed 
at leaſt about four feet deep. If the bottom is falſe, the 
foundation may be laid with quick lime, which ſlacking, 
will make it as hard as a ſtone. Some lay a layer of lime, 
and another of earth dug out of the pond, among the piles 
and ſtakes; and when theſe are well covered, drive in 
others, as they ſee occaſion, ramming in the earth as be- 
fore, till the pond-head be of the height _— "= 
| The dam ſhould be made ſloping on each fide, leaving 
a waſte to carry off the over-abundance of water in times 
of floods, or rains; and as to the depth of the pond, the 
deepeſt part need not exceed ſix feet, riſing gradually in 
' ſhoals towards the ſides, for the fiſh to fun themſelves, 
and lay their ſpawn. Gravelly and ſandy bottoms, eſpe- 
cially the latter, are beſt for breeding; and a rich foil 


ſtreets, ſinks, &c. is beſt for fattening all ſorts of fiſh. 
For ſtoring a pond, carp is to be preferred for its good- 
; neſs, quick growth, and great increaſe, as breeding hve 


and not breeding one, will every year feed two hund 


1 4 


fen; of three years old, three hundred of two years _ 
and four hundred of a year old. Carps delight in por 5 


4 


* 


or ſix times à year. A pond of an acre, if it be W 4 


 flooks of the anchor to the davit. See the article 


with a white fat water, as the waſhing of hills, commons, 


| 1 ” 4 
: | , F 1 S 


bottoms; with: plenty of 


that aul or el 
gabe, wheroon they fed in hot months. 
Your pond ſhould be drained every three or four years, 
and your fiſh ſorted. If it is a breedi one, the ſmaller 
ones are to be taken out to ſtore other ponds with, leav- 
ng A good ſtock of females, at leaſt eight or nine years 
old as they never breed before that age. In feeding ponds 
it is beſt to keep them pretty near 


a ſize. a 

FISHERY, a place where great numbers of fiſh are 
caught. 3 8 . 

incipal fiſheries for ſalmon, herring, mackrel, 

ehe 1 along the coaſts of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; for cod, on the banks of Newfoundland ; 
for whales, about Greenland ; and for pearls, in the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies. Ho 2 

FisHeRyY denotes alſo the commerce of fiſh, more par- 
ticularly the catching them for ſale. 


FISSU 


quently called a natural fiſſure: morbid fiſſures are either 
thoſe of the cranium or other bones, 


f the body. : | 
The word is PR” fiſura, and derived from findo, to 
ſplit or cleave. _ 1 Od f 3 
FisSURE, in philoſophy, is frequently applied to thoſe 
diviſions that are to be met with between layers of differ- 
ent kinds of earth or ſtone. 
FISTULA, in ſurgery, a deep, narrow, and callous 
ulcer, generally ariſing from abſceſſes or ulcers. 

The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies a pipe; this 
| diſorder being ſo called from its reſemblance to a pipe or 
eed. | | 
. The ſeat of a fiſtula is always in the membrana adi- 
ofa; nor have we any well vouched obſervations of 
{tulas penetrating what we properly call the ſubſtance of 
the muſcles. But if we conſider that pus, collected in 
the membrana celluloſa, and attenuated therein, may be 
| lodged upon the muſcles, it is obvious that this pus muſt, 
by the action of theſe muſcles, be propelled through all 
the adjacent parts, and produce deep ſinuſes and fiſtulas 
of the worſt kind, eſpecially when it inſinuates into the 
inteſtines of the muſcles : the thicker, therefore, the mem- 


brana adipoſa is, or the more ſtrata of muſcles that lie in 


the ſuppurated part, the more miſchief 
may do. 1 5 

When there is an external aperture on the ſurface of 
the body, a ſinus or fiſtula may be eaſily diſcovered, 
Celſus informs us, that it is above all things highly ex- 
pedient to introduce a probe into the fiſtula, to know its 
depth and its direction; whereby we may know whether 
it has penetrated to the bone or not; and whether the 
bone is carious or ſound. But the beſt method of diſco- 
vering them is with a ſyringe to inject tepid water, which 
will eaſily inſinuate into all their windings. 

But when ſinuſes are not yet opened, they are with 
greater difficulty diſcovered, eſpecially when deep ſeated. 
All the light we can then receive is from the ſymptoms 
of the preceding inflammation, and the nature of the ſub- 
ſequent ſuppuration; beſides, that no conſiderable ſup- 
. puration can happen without being ſoon after accompa- 

nied with a ſlight hectic fever. „„ 

When fiſtulas, not yet become callous, are complicated 
with ulcers, and diſcovered either by the eye, the aſiſtance 
of the probe, or any other means, the moſt expeditious 
method of relief is to make an inciſion to the very bot- 
tom, if it can be done without danger, after which they 
are to be deterged and conſolidated. But; becauſe pa- 
tents are unwilling to ſubject themſelves to this opera- 
tion, it is expedient previouſly to cleanſe them by ſome 
proper injection, or * means of lint covered with ſome 
2 ointment, As the hardneſs of tents thruſt into 

ulas, or perhaps their too great length, may produce a 
callous, or inlammatien, or excite a commotion of the 
W or at leaſt protract the cure, I do not think 

* uſe of tents ſafe : Belloſte and Cæſar Magatus, both 


hem _ e on this account, entirely rejected 

na of narrow fiſtulas! is to be prevented; and even 

luc; hey Ought to be very ſhort and ſoft. Belloſte abſo 
ly diſcards not only all tents but injections. 


the retained pus 


weeds and | 


RE, Fiſura, a chap or crack, in ſurgery, is 
either natural or morbid thus, the mouth, &c. is fre- 


or chaps of the ſkin, 
which ſometimes happen about the lips, anus, and other 


where the conglutination of the 


| 


v1 2 
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Another ſtep in the cure of fiſtulas is duly to preſs 
their bottoms towards their orifices or apertures : for this 
purpoſe, a narrow compreſs; or flip of plaſter in that 
form, is, after the ulcer is cleanſed, and: proper medicines 
put into the fiſtula, to be applied to its bottom, and ſe- 
cured with lint, plaſters, and bandage; Ir is moſt expe- 
dient to apply the bandage firſt to the bottom of the fiſtula; 
or at leaſt make it tighteſt there; that the peccant matter 
may be propelled from the bottom to the mouth of the 
fiſtula, whereby the bottom will be conglutinated before 
the reſt of the Akkus. This generally happens ſooner in 
fiſtulas of the arms or legs, than in choſe of other parts, 
eſpecially if their bottoms lie towards the ſuperior and 
their mouths towards the. inferior parts of the members. 
When fiſtulas lie too deep to have their moſt remote 
cavities commadiouſly cleanſed, detergent medicines are 
to be injected to waſh out the ſordes; ſuch as decoctions 


| of agrimony or birthwort, mixed with honey of roſes, or 


eſſence of myrrh and aloes; or, which Belloſte greatly 
commends, a, decoction of the leaves of the walnut-tree, 
with an admixture of ſugar, Me 
But, if the method of cure Already directed ſhould prove 
inſufficient both for cleanſing and conglutinating fiſtulas, 
greater: relief is generally obtained from manual opera- 
tion, eſpecially when the fiſtulas are directed downwards, 
or too winding, or when their bottoms cannot be ſuffi- 
ciently compreſſed : and, in theſe caſes, an inciſion is to 
be made from their mouths to their very bottoms. 

Some grooved probe is, therefore; to be gently paſſed 
into the cavity of the fiſtula, and introducing a knife 
into the groove, as much of the ſkin and fleſh is to be 
cut, as is thought ſafe or ſufficient to anſwer the end; 
that not only the corrupted matter may be more expe- 
ditiouſly diſcharged, but medicines mote commodiouſly 
applied. | : 

If, upon making an incifion into a fiſtula, a large quan- 
tity of blood ſhould be diſcharged, the wound is, in the 
firſt dreſſing, to be filled with dry int, and duly dreſſed: 
then a digeſtive ointment, in conjunction with the 
Egyptian ointments, or red precipitate, is to be applied till 
the ulcer is ſufficiently deterged. The other meaſures to 
be taken are the ſame as in recent ulcers. Heiſter's 
Surgery. * | 1 5 

FisTULA in Ano, in ſurgery, an abſceſs runnin 
upon or into the inteſtinum rectum; though an abſceſs 
in this part, when once ruptured, does generally, if neg- 
lected, grow callous in its cavity and edges, and becomes, 
at laſt, what is properly called a fiſtula, _ 8 
T bat the anus is fo often expoſed to this malady, iti 
any crifis of the conſtitution, is chiefly aſcribed to the 
depending fituation of the part; but what very much 
conduce to it likewiſe, are the great quantities of fat ſur- 
rounding the rectum, and the preſſure the hæmorrhoidal 
veſſels are liable to, which, being ſuſtained upon very 
looſe membranes, will be leſs able to reſiſt any effort, 
that nature ſhall exert, to fling off a ſurcharge z and 
from one ſtep to another, that is, from inflammation t6 


| ſuppuration, lead on to the diſtemper we are treating of. 


That the fat is the proper ſubject of abeeſſes, may be 
learned from an inflammation of the ſkin affecting the 
membrana adipoſa, and producing matter there ; in which 
caſe, a ſuppuration runs from cell to cell, and in a few 
days lays bare a great quantity of fleſh underneath; 
without affecting the fleſh itſelf; nay, I think it may be 
doubted, whether, in thoſe abſceſſes which are eſteemed 
ſupparations of the muſcles, the inflammation and mat- 
ter are not abſolutely firſt formed in this membrane, 
where it is infinuated between the interſtices of their 
fibres. þ 31 Zi | | 

The piles, which are little tumours formed about the 
verge of the anus, immediately within the membrana in- 
terna of the rectum, do ſometimes ſuppurate, and be- 
come the forerunners ef a large abſceſs; alſo external 
injuries here, as in every other part of the body, may 
produce it; but, from whatever cauſe the abſceſs ariſes, 
the manner of operating upon it will be according to the 
nature and direction of its cavity. | e 

If the ſurgeon has the firſt management of the abſceſs, 
and there appears an external inflammation upon one ſide 
of the buttoek only; after having waited for the proper 
maturity, let him, with a knife, make an incifion = 

| ; whole 
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the bladder be affected, the largeneſs of the wound, and 


the proper application of doſſils lightly preſſed in, will 


prevent the putrefaction of the inteſtine, and make the 


cavity fill up like impoſthumations of other parts. 


If the ſinus is continued to the other buttock; almoſt 
ſarrounding the inteſtine, the whole courſe of it muſt 
be dilated in like manner; fince, in ſueh ſpongy cavities, 
a generation of fleſh cannot be procured but by large 
openings; whence alſo, if the ſkiti is very thin, lying 
looſe and flabby over the finus, it is abſolutely 1 
to cut it quite away; or the patient will be apt to ſin 
under the diſcharge, which, in the circumſtance here de- 
ſcribed, is ſometimes exceflive, By this method; which 


cannot be two much recommended, it is amazing how 


happy the event is likely to be; whereas, from neglect- 
ing it, and truſting only to a narrow opening, if the diſ- 


charge does not deſtroy the patient, at leaſt the matter, 


by being confined, corrupts the gut, and, infinuating it- 


ſelf about it, forms many other channels, which, run- 


ning in various directions, often baffle an operator, and 
have been the cauſe of a fiſtula being ſo generally eſteem- 
ed very difficult of cure, _ 

Here I have confidered the impoſthumation as poſſeſ- 


ſing a great part of the buttock ; but it more frequently 


happens, that the matter points with a ſmall extent of 
inflamation on the ſkin, and the direction of the ſinus is 
even with the gut: in this caſe, having made a puncture, 
you way, with a probe, learn if it has penetrated into 
the inteſtine, paſſing your finger up it, and feeling 


the probe introduced through the wound into its 


cavity; though, for the moſt part, it may be known 
by a diſcharge of matter from the anus. When this 
is the ſtate of the fiſtula, there is no heſitation to be 
made, but, immediately putting one blade of the ſeiſſars 
up the gut, and the other up the wound, ſnip the whole 
length of it. This proceſs is as adviſeable when the in- 
teſtine is not perforated, if the ſinus is narrow, and runs 
upon or very near it; for, if the abſceſs be tented; which 
is the only way of dreſſing it, while the external orifice 
is ſmall, as I have here ſuppoſed, it will almoſt certainly 
grow callous; ſo that the ſureſt means of cure will be 
opening the gut, that proper applications may be laid to 
the bottom of the wound. However, it ſhould be well 
attended to, that ſome finuſes, pretty near the inteſtine, 
neither run into nor upon it, in which caſe they muſt 


be opened, according to the court of their penetration. 
"There are abundance of inſtances, where the inteſtine is 
ſo much ulcerated as to give free flue to the matter of 


the abſceſs by the anus; but I believe there are none 
where there is not, by the thinneſs and diſcolouration of 
the ſkin, or an induration to be perceived through the 
ſkin, ſome mark of its dire ion; which, if diſcovered, 
may be opened into with a Jancet, and then it becomes 
the ſame caſe as if the matter hay fairly pointed. 

If the ſinuſes into and about the gut are not com- 
plicated with an induration, and you carr follow their 
courſe, the mere opening with ſciflars, or a knife guid- 
ed on a director, will ſometimes ſuffice; but it is ge- 


nerally fafer to cut the piece of fleſh, ſurrounded by theſe 


inciſions, quite away, and, when it is callous it is abſo- 
lutely neceſlary, or the calloſities muit be waſted: after- 
wards by eſcharotic medicines, which is a tedious and cruel 
method of cure, | 

When the fiſtula is of long ſtanding, and we have a 
choice of time, for opening it, a doſe of rhubarb the day 
before the operation will be very convenient, as it not 
only will empty the bowels, but alſo prove an aftringent 
for a while, and prevent the miſchief of removing the 
dreſſings in order to go to ſtool. | 

It ſometimes happens that the orifices are ſo ſmall as 
not to admit the entrance of the ſciſſars, in which caſe 
ſponge tents muſt be employed for their dilation. 

In performing theſe operations on the anus, I do not 
think, in general, any inſtrument ſo handy as the knife 
and ſciſſars: almoſt all the others which have been in- 


\ vented to facilitate the work, are not only difficult to ma- 


nage, but more painful to the patient: however, in 
thoſe inſtances where the fiſtula is very narrow, and 
opens into the inteſtines, juſt within the verge of the 
anus, the ſy:ingotomy may be uſed with advantage: but, 


4 


* 
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whole length of it; and, in all probability, even though when the opening into the gut is high, it cannot Ka 32 


ployed without giving great pain. I do not cautics 
againſt cutting the whole length of the fphincter, 7 ap 
rience having ſhewn it may be done with little danger ct 
an incontinence of excrement; and, in fact, tbe muſcle is 


the eee 
The worſt ſpecies of fiſtula, is that communicatins 


with the urethra; and ſometimes, through the proſtrate 


glands, with the bladder itſelf. This generally takes itz 
riſe from a former gonorrhœa, and appears externally fit 


in peritonzo, and afterwards Thcreafing more towards the 
anus, and even fometimes into the groin," burſts out in 


various orifices; han, the ſkin, which ſoon become 


callous and rotten ; and the urine paſſing partly through 


| thoſe orifices, will often excite as much pain, and of the 

ſame kind, as a ſtone in the bladder. „„ 

This ſpecies of fiſtula, taking its uſe from ſtrictures of 

the urethfa, is only manageable * the bougie: for, 6 
the 


long as the urethra is obſtructed, cure of the fiſſula 
will be imperfect; but, if the canal is opened by this ap- 
plication, it is amazing what obſtinate indurations and 
foul ſinuſes will in conſequence diſappear; though there 


and skilful dreſſings, notwithſtanding the urethra fheull 
be dilated by the uſe of bougies. Sharpe's Surgery. 
FISsTULA LACHRYMALITSs, a diſeaſe which attacks the 


article EvE. | | | | 

The firſt degree of this diſeafe ſtops up the natural paf.. 
ſage of the tears, and forces them to run down the check; 
the ſecond is when pus is mixed with the tears, which 
proceeds ſometimes from an opening in the skin, between 
the noſe and the great corner of the eye; the laſt is when 
the pus has not only corroded the neighbouring parts, 


which are ſoft, but has affected the bone which ſies un- 


derneath. This laſt ſort of fiſtula ſometimes turns can- 
cerous, and Riverius adviſes not to meddle with it at all. 
Whatever may be the caufe of this diſorder, whether 
the ſmall-pox, or French diſeafe, it always ſtops up the 
naſal conduit. kT OS ue 
If the abſceſs is not open, a time muſt be choſen when 


iris fulleſt of pus. For this reaſon, the eye of the patient 


mult be cloſed, and ſmall long pieces of plaſter muſt be 


ta lachrymalia to the great angle of the eye. The ſupe- 
rior branches of the canal being thus compreſſed, that 
nothing can pals that way, it will be amaſſed in the ſack, 
and a place proper for an inciſion ſhould then be pointed 
out. If the abſceſs is already open, the orifice and the 
probe will ſhew where it is to be dilated, which muſt be 
done by the biſtoury, both above and below, from the 


ſack being opened, it muſt be filled with dry lint, which 
may be taken away next day, and a pledgit dipt in a mild 
digeſtive applied, which mult be repeated once or twice a 
day, according to the quantity of ſuppuration : whei 
the ſuppuration begins to diminiſh at every dreſſing, 3 
ſmall probe muſt be introduced into the naſal canal, to 
dilate it a little, and to leave a paſlage for the tears and 


the pus. | 


This method muſt be continued till the ſappuration i3 
almoſt ended, then it may be dreſſed ſuperficially, with 
dry lint, or with a deſiccative, which will complete the 


cure: after which it will be proper to wear a compreſſing 


bandage a few weeks longer to prevent its return. When 


the bone lies open, and it is necefſary to penetrate into it, 


you muſt direct the inſtrument towards the noſe, and not 
towards the naſal canal, for fear of entering the ſinus 
maxillaris. 1 . 
FISTULAR, or FisTuLovs, appellations given by 
ſurgeons to wounds and ulcers, which degenerate into 
fiſtulas. See the article FIS TL A. | | 
FrsTULAR, among botaniſts, is applied to 1ezv** 
and flowers that are tubular, or reſemble a hollow pipe. 


roxyſm. See PAROXYSM. . 
Firs of eaſy Reflection and Tranſmiſſion, in optics. 

the articles REFLECTION and T'R ANSMISSON. | 
FITCHEE, in heraldry, a term applied to 2 £79 


when ” lower end of it is ſharpened into * T TIxC· 


ſo ſhort, that it muff generally be done in dilatations o 


are fome*ſo callous and rotten, as to demand the knife | 


great caruncle in the inward corner of the eye. See the 


put one upon another, acroſs the eye-lids, from the punc- 


ſuperior part of the ſack to the edge of the orbit. The 


FIT, in medicine, denotes much the fame with 4 


yrs hw a a4 as A 


ny my — A 
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ING. OUT, in the ſea- language, the act of 
5 955 with a ſufficient — 2 of men to navi- 
te her; alſo with proviſions of all ſorts, artillery, am- 

munition, maſts, yards, fails, cordage, anchors, and 
other furniture : alſo the rigging and ſecuring her maſts 


againſt the 


angers of the wind and fea. 


Y . ; Po 

1% ATION, in chemiſtry, the rendering any volatile 

N fred, ſo as not to fly off upon being expoſed to 
2 great heat; hence, 


IXED 


BopiEs are thoſe which bear a conſiderable 


degree of heat without evaporating, or loſing any of their 


RE CCIDITY, among phyſicians, a diſorder of the 
ſolids, cured by aftringent and cardiac medicines, joined 
with exerciſe and good air. | 


FLAG, 


in the ſea-language, the banners or colours by 


which an admiral is diſtinguiſhed at ſea. 


FLAGs in the Britiſh Navy, are either red, white, or 


blue; and 


they are hoiſted either at the heads of the 


main-maſt, fore-maſt, or mizen- maſt. ; 

Flags, when diſplayed from the top of the main-maſt, 
are the diſtinguiſhing marks of admirals; when from the 
fore-maſt of vice-admirals ; and when from the mizen- 
maſt, of rear-admirals, -T RPE NS 

The higheſt flag in the Britiſh navy is the anchor and 
rope, which is only diſplayed when the lord-high admiral 
or lords commiſſioners of the admiralty are aboard ; the 


next 1s the 


union, the diſtinction peculiar to the ſecond 


officer, called admiral of the fleet; and the loweſt flag is 


the blue at 


the mizen-maſt. 


FLAGELLANTES, WuriePptRs, in church hiſtory, 
certain enthuſiaſts in the thirteenth century, who main- 


tained that 


there was no remiſſion of fins without flagella- 


tion, or whipping. Accordingly they walked in pro- 
ceſſion, preceded by prieſts carrying the croſs, and publicly 
laſhed themſelves, till the blood dropped from their naked 


backs. 


FLAGEOLET, or FLAJEOLET, a little flute, uſed 
chiefly by ſhepherds and country people. It is made of 
box, or other hard wood, and ſometimes of ivory, and 
has fix holes beſides that at the bottom, the mouth- piece, 
and that behind the neck. See FLUTE. ' va 

FLAIL, an inſtrument for threſhing corn. See Corn 
and T HRESHING. | | 

FLAKE, among gardeners, a kind of ſtriped carna- 
tions, with only two colours. 

FLAMBEAU, a kind of large taper, made of hempen 
wicks, by pouring melted wax on their top, and letting 
it run down to the bottom. This done, they lay them 
to dry ; after which they roll them on a table, and join 
four of them together by means of red-hot iron; and 
then pour on more wax, till the flambeau is brought to 
the ſize required. N e 

FLAME, Flamma, in phyſiology, the ſmall parts of 
an inflammable or conſiderably unctuous body, that are 


ſet on fire 


, or briſkly agitated and thrown off, with a 


certain vibrative motion at the ſurface of that body into 
the open air: or, in Sir Iſaac Newton's words, the flame 


of a body i 


the ſmoke is on 


by the fire, 


8 my the ſmoke thereof heated red-hot ; and 
* 


the volatile part of the body ſeparated 
See FIRE and SMOKE, 


F LAMEN, in Roman antiquity, the name of an order 
of prieſts, inſtituted by Romulus or Numa ; authors not 


being agreed on this head. 


hey were originally only three, viz. the flamen dialis, 


flamen martialis, and flamen quirinus. They were choſen 
by the people, and inſtalled by the ſovereign pontiff: af- 


their number was increaſed to fifteen ; the three 
brit of whom were ſenators, 


the other twelve, 


terwards 


and called flamines majores ; 
taken from among the people, being 


denominated flamines minores. | 
he flamen dialis, or prieſt of Jupiter, was a conſi- 


of 


derable perſon at Rome; the flamen martialis, or prieſt 
ars, was the ſecond in dignity; and the flamen 


quirinalis, was the next to him. 
he greater flamens wore the robe edged with purple, 


like that of the 
and ſat in the ſenate. 


lamen, about their head; fro 
arro, they had their name. 


LANC 
59 


greater magiſtrates, had an ivory- chain, 
They wore a little band of thread, 
m whence, according to 


H, FLANQUE, or FLASQUE, in heraldry, an 


"By 2 
L | A 


| ordinary always borne double, being the ſegment of 4 
circular ſuperficies. 1 1 | 

FLANDERS, a province of the Netherlands, bound- 
ed by the German ſea and the United Provinces, on the 
north; by the province of Brabant, on the eaſt; by Hai- 
nault and Artois, on the ſouth ; and by another part of 
Artois and the German ſea, on the weſt; being about 
N miles long, and fifty broad, and divided between the 
Auſtrians, the 8 and the Dutch. \ | 

Flanders is a perfectly champaign country, with not a 
riſing ground or hill in it, and watered with many fine ri- 
vers and canals. Its chief commodities are fine Jace, 
linen, and tapeſtry. | 
FLANNEL, or FLANEL, a looſe ſort of woollen ſtuff 
| on croſſed, and wove on a loom with two treddles, like 

ays. ä 

LANK, in the menage, the ſide of a horſe between 

the ribs and haunches. | 

FLANKs of an Army, are the troops encamped on the 
right and left, as the flanks of a battalion are the files on 
the right and left. | 

FLANK of a Baſtion, in fortification, that part which 
Joins the face to the curtain. See the article BASsTION. 
Oblique FLank, or Second FLANK, that part of the 


curtain from whence the face of the oppoſite baſtion may 
be diſcovered. | 


one of the platforms of the cazemate, See the article 
CAZEMATE. 

Theſe retired flanks are a great defence to the oppoſite 
baſtion, and to the paſſage of the moat, becauſe the be- 
ſiegers cannot ſce nor eaſily diſmount their guns. The 
curtain is eſteemed the ſtrongeſt part of a f 
becauſe flanked at both ends; and the face is accounted 


ſite flank, 5 | 
FLANKED Axor E, in fortification, that formed by 
the two faces of a baſtion. . 
FLANEING ANGLE, or Angle of the TENAILLE, that 
compoſed of the two lines of defence, and pointing to- 
wards the curtain. See the article TENA III LC. 
FLANKING Line of Defence, See the article LINE of 
Defence. | I | | 
FLATS, in muſic, a kind of additional notes, which, 
together with ſharps, ſerve to remedy the defects of muſi- 


TEMPERAMENT and SHARP. 

FLATULENCY, in medicine, a diſorder of the 
bowels ariſing from a weak ſtomach, and crude flatulent 
aliment, as peaſe, beans, lentils, coleworts, hard fat fleſh, 
&c. which degenerate into wind, creating great anxiety 
if not evacuated, and difficulty of breathing. 

Another cauſe of flatulencies are con 1 of blood 


ties of the præcordia, difficult breathing, colic pains, 
heart- burn, head- achs, vertigo, and watchfulneſs, 

If the flatulency arifes from crudities in the ſtomach, 
evacuations are firſt of all neceſſary ; after which may be 
given bitters, aromatics, carminatives, and ſtrengtheners, 
with a ſpare diet and exerciſe. If it proceeds from con- 
geſtions of blood, as is the caſe of hypochondriacs, a vein 
muſt be opened; and if the body is coſtive, an emollient 
clyſter or a gentle laxative will he proper, If theſe fail, 
chalybeate medicines are to be called in, as tincture of 
vitriol of icon, ſteel-filings finely powdered, from fix to 


| ten grains, or oil of cinnamon with ſugar or bitters, 


ſpaw-waters, and conſtant exerciſe. 

FLAX, Linum, in botany, a plant from which linen 
is manufactured. 5 5 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, which are pre- 
ſerved in ſome curious gardens of plants for variety ſake; 
but, as they are of little uſe or beauty, it would be need- 
leſs to expatiate on them in this place, _ ey 
The linum ſativum, or manured flax, is that which is 
cultivated for uſe in divers parts of Europe, and is reck- 
oncd an excellent commodity : the right tilling and or- 
dering of which is eſteemed a good piece of huſbandry. 
This ſhould be cultivated upon a rich ſoil that has not 
been ploughed for ſeveral years, upon which flax always 
makes the beſt improvement : but, as it draws greatly 
from the ſoil, it ſhould not be ſown two years together 

| upon 


Retired Fl. Ax k, or Low FL Ax k, br Covered FLANK, 


ortification, 


the weakeſt, as having only one defence from the oppo- 


cal inſtruments, wherein temperament is required. See 


in the branches of the vena porta; whence proceed anxie- 
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carefi re 
pull it up as ſoon as the heads begin to change brown, 


Gard. Dit. PER 


as they generally do. 


* 


1 N * | . LO 5 $ : | mY ; 
upon the ſame ground. The land muſt be well ploughed, | 
laid flat and even, upon which the ſeeds ſhould be ſown 
about the middle of March, when the weather is mild 
and, warm. Sn Fi ſpring, you muſt carefully weed 


it; which if neglected, eſpecially in a moiſt ſeaſon, the 
weeds>uill over-grow and deſtroy the crop. There are 


ſome perfons who recommend-the feeding of: ſheep with 


flax, when it is a good height; and ſay, they will eat 
away the weeds and graſs, and do the flax good; and if 


they ſhould lie in it, and ꝓeat it down, or flatten it, the 


next rain that falls it will riſe again : but this muſt not be 

racliſed but in a moiſt ſeaſon, and 1 55 a rich ſoil; for 
if the ground be poor, or the ſpring dry, it will got riſe 
again to any conſiderable height ©, 
The beſt ſeed is that which comes from the Eaſt coun- 
try, and is kngwn by the name of Riga flax; for if the 


Engliſh ſeed b fown three or four times, it is very apt 
to degenerate, If the ſeed be good, two buſhels will be 


enough to ſow an acre; but if it be but middling, there 
ſhould be a greater allowance. Towards the latter end 
of Auguſt the flax will begin to ripen, when you mult be 

F that it grow not over ripe ; therefore you mult 


and hang downwards, otherwiſe the ſeeds will ſoon 
ſcatter, and be loſt ; ſo that the pluckers muſt be nimble, 
and tie it up in handfuls, ſetting them upright till they 
be perfectly dry, and then houſe them. If the flax be 
pulled when it firſt begins to flower, it will be whiter and 
ſtronger than if it ſtand till the ſeed is ripe z but then the 
ſeed will be loſ. 85 

This is a plant of the greateſt uſe in ſeveral af- the moſt 


eſſential. parts of life: from the ſeeds: an expreſſed oil is 


drawn, which is of great uſe in medicine, painting, &c. 
from the bark of the ſtalks is made linen, and from the 
rags of linen is made paper: ſo that this plant may be 
eſteemed as one of the moſt valuable and necellory in 
many of-the principal conveniencies of life. A7iller's 

This. plant has a more oily taſte than mallow, and is 
the chief of the etnollient tribe. The ſeeds afford an ex- 
cellent medicine, fince from them is expreſled an oil, 


which is anodyne, demulcent, and extremely adapted to 


all manner of aſperities ; it relaxes, and diſſolves acridi— 
ties, whence it is of extraordinary ſervice in the moſt 


deſperate cholics. The {tiff and rigid limbs, being 


anointed with this oil, are relaxed and rendered flexible. 
'This oil, when freſh drawn, and taken at the mouth, is | 


very good in a pleuriſy, and a cough, to help expectora- 
tion; and, injected in clyſters, is very proper in the hæ- 
morihoids, and indurated fæces, whence - proceeds the 
cholic ; mixed with ſealed and japan earth, it is a great 
arcanum in the dyſentery ; an emulſion of the feeds is of 
ſervice in the pleuriſy and peripneumeny ; tne oll is a 


very good remedy againſt the ſtone : the ſeeds reduced to 


a meal, and boiled and prepared in the form of a cata- 
plaſm, are applied. to tumors and abſceſſes, in order to 


mollify and ripen. them. The feed, boiled in water, 
makes a mild oily decoction, preſcribed to be drank as an 


anodyne in inflammations of the ſmall inteſtines, the 
diarrhea, the dyſentery, nephritic pains, and retention of 
urine, The oil, boiled with honey, clears the face and 
{kin of ſpots, and all cutaneous blemiſhes. The leaves 


are emollient, and the ſmell of the flowers is not poi- 
| ſonous, as ſome authors have written. To cloſe all, we 


{hall obſerve, that whereas cotton can never be uſed about 
wounds, on account of its denticulated parts, which diſt 


poſe to inflammations; linen, the manufactured produce 
of this plant, is, by its extraordinary ſoftneſs, ſmooth- 
neſs, and flexibility, of all other things, the belt adapted 
to fuch purpoles. Pl „ 
As it-is agreed that the lighteſt loams and the thickeſt 


Hift. Plant. aſcript. Boerhaawe. 


crop, afford the fineſt flax, it may be of uſe to let the 
farmer know how he may ſave ſuch crops from lodging, 
The method is a little expenfive ; 
but if it anſwers, it will quit coft very well. When the 


flax is in the ground, divide your field into equal ſquares, 


the ſides of which may be four or five feet long; and at 


-each angle thruſt a forked ſtick ſteady in the ground. 


When your flax is ſome inches high, lay from ſtick to 
ſtick a light croſs pole; and this will ſupport the flax, and 


hinder it from lodging. Some ule repes inſtead of poles ; 
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but they yield too much, ans anſwer but imperfegt, 
that there 


High winds are ſo common in this country, 


is reaſon to apprehend, that the Dutch method of lay in 


flax looſe upon the ground would be attended with con. 


ſiderable inconveniency. Ahe following 
ſafer: tie gently each handful as cloſe as may be to the 
heads; and then, ſpreading out the ends, ſet it upright 
on the ground. | | 

one {took ; and into ſuch ſmall ſtooks divide all the flax 
you have. They dty ſoon; becauſe the wind has free ac. 


ceſs to the ſtalks, as the ſun has to the heads, and the rain 


cannot lodge in any quantity upon them. 

Rippling comes next. Two men may work at ever. 
inſtrument, by fixing it on a bench, that one may ſit at 
either end. Let them take ſmall handfuls at 4 time, and 


women to each bench are neceſfary to hand the flax in 
bundles to the ripplers, to receive it from them again, to 
fort it according to their ſeveral degzges of length, 


ſtrength, ripeneſs, and fineneſs, and to tie it. looſely in 


* 


little ſheaves. 


After rippling, the ſeed mad be carried to the granary, 
and the flax laid down to water. If poflible, dilpoſe of 
the whole into your ponds together. The ſummer, which 
draws haſtily towards an end, is your fitteſt ſeaſon, and 
ſhould be huſbanded with care: however, let nothing 
tempt you to uſe bog- holes and running waters. lt i 


damage all your flax, 


Cover your flax; to keep it down, with your ſlutch or 
in ſufficient quantities, with clay, ruſhes, fern, er timber. 


for watefing. After the fourth, examine your flax 
daily, and be particularly careful not to let it lie too 
long. It is a miſtake, on the ſafer ſide, to draw it off the 
ſooneſt, +» . 8 1955 


Dry ſand- banks do well. On either the flax muſt be 


turned every ſecond day, and generally lies from a fort- 
night to three weeks. n mY | 


« 


| To ery your flax, heat your oven e then 

let it cool, till a man can ſtand in it without uneaſineſs; 
fill it over night, and your flax will be ready for tha 

break next morning. The dirt and ſtraws- ſcutehed out 


of the flax, in oe day, will heat the oven for the next. 

When you break your flax, take ſheaf by ſheaf out of 
the oven, as you uſe it: it comes criſp under the engine, 
works the better and more eaſily, It is an erfor to lay 
the flax, as we do, as far as may be from the joint. 
The nearer it is placed to the center of motion in the 
break, the more readily it ſplits, and the leis damage it 
receives. „„ ; T- 

In ſcutching, chuſe the broad. round ſcutch: the ſquare 
and narrow one, in uſe among us, cuts and deſtroys the flax. 

By the time the flax is ſcutched, and about the middle 
of October, it will be time to threſh the ſeed. © 
This may be done by driving horfes backwards and 


rolling- ſtone upon a ſmooth hard floor, 


- Cleaning it requires more nicety. To doit thoroughly, 


ſtraws, ſtones, and larger dirt; then ſucceſſively through 
two different ſieves; the firſt bored with oval holes, to let 
through tne ſeed and nothing elſe of greater bulk; th: 
ſecond cloſer, to retain the ſeed, and afford a paſſage to all 


harp, which frees it from all duſt. When the flax-drefier 
has thus cleaned his ſced, he ſhould return to his flax, and 
put it through the hning-miBs:— The wheel in cheſe 
turns alternately from right to leſt, and from left to right, 
twice each way; and, according to the number of theſe 
double turns, the flax comes out the finer, the ſmoother, 
and. the ſofter, | | 
any flax requires, and probably as much as it will bear. 


ing of flax is directed. | 


men; and care and tenderneſs, are the maiu welten 
. * | 12 5 „ a 55 


Three or four of theſe, together, make. 


From four to twelve or thirteen days is the time requiſie 


In graſſing, the ſhorteſt grafs ſhould be preferred. 


N B: For want of theſe fining- mills in Scotland, ben“ 


g method is much 


draw the flax through the ripple without violence. Tu 


better to delay to the next ſeaſon, than diſcolour or 


mire at the bottom of your ponds, or, till that be gathered 


— 


forwards on the bows, or by drawing over them a heavy. 


it mutt firſt go through the winnow, which ſeparates K. 
from the bows; through the riddle next, to take out 


ſmaller bodies; and laſtly, through the ſcreen ot wire 


Fourſcore ſuch turns is the molt that 


In hackling, women and children ſhould be employed 
from choice, They work wich greater gentlenels than 


1 


ſimple; the mouth is bent 


or grey, ſpotted all over with dark 


do in works of this kind. 


W !i2e of the good 

dat form puts it in 

amiral's deſign: 
W O. 3 
NT moſt 
ef when obj; 


any occaſion, 
W tc reſpectiv 


0 | that article, the 


% 
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zi this buſineſs. For the beſt flax, four ſets of hackles 


1 di jeneſs: 
+quifite, each of them of a different finene 
e idee e may be drawn ſucceſſively, and every 

. K 


» * 


time wit preportionable caution. The laſt, whoſe teeth 
is like the 


fineſt needles, requires. the utmoſt ſkill, and. 
ſhould be truſted with few hands. | 


ES « RT WW 
FLEA, Pulex,. in zoology, a genus of inſects without 


4 roundiſh, compreſſed figure : the legs are 
and formed for leaping ; the eyes are two, and 
| downwards: the colour is a 


wings, of 
three pair, 


* 


deep purp) e, 


ABIT TEN, that colour of a horſe, which is white 
a-BirTEN,: that colour of a norte, ' 1 18 
* reddiſh ſpots. See 


approaching to black... 


-, 4 


Fe OR 


Hef Fa. in ſurgery and farriery, an inſtrument for 
letting a man or horſe blood. | 
of ſheep. See Woo. 
der of. 1122 en b 5 
1 Philip II. duke of Burgundy. Theſe knights 
were at firſt twenty-four, beſides the duke himſelf, who re- 
ſerved the nomination of ſix more; but Charles V. in- 
creaſed them to fifty. He gave the guardianſhip of this 
order to his ſon Philip, king of Spain, ſince which the 
Spaniſh monarchs are chiefs of this order. The knights 
had three different mantles ordained them; at the grand 
ſolemnity, the collar and fleece. eee e eee 
FLEET, in naval affairs, a company of {lips of war, 
or merchantinen, or both, bound en any particular expe- 
t r EIN Cal X 
As the ouſt, wealth, and lo | nele þ 
principally depend on the reſolution and (Kill with which 
our fleets are conducted, it may be thought neceſſary to 
give our readers, who are unacquainted with this ſubjcct, 
a clearer idea of the operations of fleets and ſquadrons than 
they may have formed before; this we more cheartu}] 
attempt, as it ſeems to have been wholly neglected hither- 


FLEECE, the covering of wool, ag the bodies 


* 


„) WOK EIS Oe, 

The principal article to be conſidered in a fleet at {ea 

is order, by which is meant the different methods of 
ranging or drawing it up in the ſeveral lines and forms ſor 
which it may be defigned : in which two things are to be 


conſidered ; firſt, the poſition of each ſhip with regard to 


the wind; ſecond, the poſition of each ſhip with reſpect 
to the fleet. We cannot make any alteration in either 
of the circumſtances without changing the whole poſition 
of the line, which will otherwiſe remain complete. - See 
the article Line. . ; „ 
When a fleet engages, it ought to be drawn up in a 
different form from that in which it ſails. A fleet that 


it would maintain, were there none in view, or none to 
ve expected. When a fleet ſails before the wind, it has 
likewiſe its particular form of ſailing, as it has alſo when 


pallage, or is oblized to force through one; or whether 


itauces proper regard muſt be had to the moſt adyantage- 


enters upon action. 4 „ 
here are three things to be conſidered before we can 
form or diſpoſition of a fleet. 1. If 


ous poſition or form the fleet can be ranged in, before it 


ſuch as the moſt expeditious as well as 
commodious order of ſailifg on any enterprize, &c, 
beſt ged to retreat, ſuch arrangement ſecures it 
cg. mth attacks or purſuit of an enemy. 2. If that 
5 ler Cloſes the fleet more or leſs; becauſe the cloſer the 
Wy are, they are the leſs liable to be ſeparated ; the ſe- 
Aal Commanders can better aid and aſſiſt each other upon 
and have the eaſter communication with 
e admirals and commanding officers, 3. Uf 
er the line of battle may be eaſieſt formed; 
orders muſt tend principally to that, as the 
Ty 93% to advantage. | See EvoLUTION. 5 
gagement, as we ſhall fully explain in 
two columns fe 3 A 757 rt 4. 
| dee Cc kin an each other, cloſe upon a * 
nere are ſeveral adyantages which reſult from being 


3 


from this ord 
*caufe all 
only one to 


ry of theſe kingdoms 


we more. chearfully | 


fails in ſight of an enemy muſt alter its poſition from that 


it chaces an enemy, makes a retreat, guards a ſtreight or 


to the beſt diſpoſition of executing the 


Gelden FrEkck, an ordef of knighthood | 


* 


at anchor in a road or harbour, or going into either, fo | 
inſult or attack an enemy. In this variety of circum- 


- 


to windward, as I, The fleet: to windward can edge 
down on the enemy, when and as near as ſhall be judged 


convenient; conſequently regulates the time and diſtance 
moſt advantageous.to come to action. 2. If the fleet to 
windward is more in number, it may eaſily detach ſome 
ſhips to ſend after the rear of the enemy, which muſt un- 

doubtedly throw them into confuſion, | 3. If any of the 


ſhips of the fleet to leeward ſhould be diſabled, whether 


in the van or rear, or even in the centre; the fleet to 


windward may with/the. greater eaſe ſend down their fire- 


ſhips upon them, or ſend a detachment after any part of 


the flying enemy. 4. We muſt alſo attribute amidſt other 


advantages of being to windward, that of being ſooner 
treed from the inconvenience of the ſmoke of the enemy, 
as well as of our own ; for the wind repelling the ſmoke 
of the cannon back again into the ſhip, ſo greatly in- 
commodes thoſe who are quartered at the guns as to de- 
prive them totally for ſome time of the ſight of the enemy. 

On the other hand the advantages of being to lee-ward 
are likewiſe. conſiderable, inſomuch that there are who 
maintain they are at leaſt equal to thoſe of being to wind- 
ward ; but if. all circumſtances are duly conſidered, they 

will. certainly find the advantages of being to windward 
the greateſt a fleet can poſhbly have, whether ſuperior or 
inferior to the enemy; though we muſt allow that on ſome 
occaſions, as when the wind blows hard, it may be more 
adviſeable to get to leeward, if we can, eſpecially if the 
ſea runs ſo, high, that the weather, or windward fleet, 
cannot open its loweſt tier, when obliged to engage a 
greater number of ſhips, or in an action between two 

777... — 

I. The fleet to leeward fire to windward, and conſe- 
quently the ſhips may make uſe of their lower tier of 
guns, without being under apprehenſion that any ſudden 
(quall of wind ſhould oyer-power them by the water 
ruſhing in irreſiſtably between decks; an advantage which 


| the Engliſh fleet, under fir Edward Hawke, had in ſome 


meaſure over the F rench fleet, commanded by monſ. Con- 
Hans, in that memorable action off Belliſle, Nov. 20,1759, 
where they. fatally experienced our ſuperior ſkill, re- 
ſolution, and ſeamanſhip, This circumſtance is certainly 
the greateſt adyantage a fleet to leeward can have; for it is 
difficult to conceive the confuſion and terror which ſudden 


guſts of wind occaſion amongſt the men between decks, 


when the waves pour in and lay the ſhip on her broadſide, 


| ſo as often to endanger het overturning, or ſinking before 


the ports can be ſecured. , CS | a | 

2. The fleet to leeward may eaſier cover any of their 
ſhips which are diſabled in action, which the fleet to wind- 
ward cannot effect without great difficulty, and even the 
riſk of being deſtroyed in the attempt. 


$ 5 F 


4. The fleet to lee ward may more eaſily make a retreat 
if defeated, whereas the fleet to windward/ cannot ſo well 
eſcape, without being reduced to the neceſſity of forcing 
. * „ ade To NEE wy 9 yi * ian's ' r : 
its way through the enemy's line, which muſt be attended 
with the molt fatal conſequences. 


1.7 4 ! # Py 


When a flect is obliged to-retreat in ſight of an enemy, 
the beſt way to ſecure its retreat will be by ſailing in a ſort 
of half moon, the admiral being in the center, the flect 
divided and raged in order, one half on the ſtarboard; 
and the other-half ſtretching out on the larboard {ide, and 
keeping the fireſhips, tranſports, &c. in the middle. This 
manner of ranging a fleet ſeems the moſt adviſeable, be- 
cauſe the enemy can never approach thoſe that endeavour 
to eſcape, without expoſing themſelves at the- ſame time 
to the fire of the ſhips to windward, If the admiral thinks 
this form gives.too- great an extent to his fleet, he ma 
eaſily cloſe his wings or quarters, and make the half-moon 
more complete; in the midft of Which he may place his 
„„ 0 eee 

Ihe moſt natural .courſe, however, in this form of 
failing, is to ſteer away before the wind: but if neceſſary, 
the ſhips may bear away large on either rack, or even may 
keep cloſe upon a wind. _ . e 
In chacing a fleet that endeavours to eſcape, the beſt 
cruiſers are detached after them, in order to pick up the 
ſtragglers.or force them to action: the body of the victo- 
rious fleet ſhould keep the ſame order or line with the 
enemy, as nigh as poſſible, to be ready for action if ne- 


ceſſary. This however is only to be underſtood when the 
fleet that is chaced may not be ſo inferior to the other, 


but 
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enemy to eſcape by any manceuvre it may attempt. The 


would be moſt expedient to range his ſquadron in the 


of the other parts are compoſed, and whereby they are 


. ID 4 . : BY « "A * Os oe 4 1 3 
but that it may hazafd an action; for if the one bears no 
proportion to the other, they muſt bear down upon them | 
in the ſame manher as a conquering army aſhore carries 


all before it wheh it has forced an enemy's camp: other- | 


wiſe, were the conquerors to wait drawing up in form, 
the enemy would undoubtedly take the advantage of ſuch 
an opportunity to make their eſcape. _ 3 
In order to protect the entrance of a ſtreight or paſſage 
in the moſt effectual manner, there ſhould be a fleet 
nearly double in number to that which would force its 
way through; there muſt then be two diviſions made, 
the one to keep one ſide while the other is ranged along 
the other, that when the enemy preſents themſelves at 
the entrance, the weathermoſt ſquadron may crowd all the 
fail it can before the wind upon them, at the ſame time 
that the lee ward ſquadron keeps its wind to intercept 
them: ſo that in this manner it will be impofſible for the 


eſſential point of the commanding officer who attempts 
to force a paſſage, is to avail himſelf of the reigning 
winds which may beſt fayour his deſigns, and poſſibly it 


form of a retreat, by cloſing the wings or quarters a little, 
to give them the leſs extent; in this the ſquadron can 
never be attacked without being able to defend itſelf 
from all quarters to greater advantage than in the former 
poſition. | | | | 5 
When a fleet comes to an anchor, there are five cir- 
cumſtances to be conſidered: 1. That the ground be good 
and holding. 2. That the place be well ſheltered againſt 
the reigning winds which blow on that coaſt. 3. That 
the ſhips may eaſily get under ſail with the ſame wind that 
may ſerve an enemy, and at the ſame time be able to diſ- 
pute the advantage of the wind with them. 4. That 
they may readily form the line as ſoon as they get under 
fail. 5. That the ſhips may have room to keep clear of 
each other in getting under way, in order to which they 
ſhould be regularly anchored in one or many lines, about 
three cables length aſunder, and one hundred and twenty 
fathoms between each ſhip. | 
When a fleet is under a neceſſity of continuing at ſea 
in bad weather, it ſhould form itſelf into three columns, 
leaving a great interval between each ſhip, without at the 
fame time widening the diſtance between the columns; ſo 
that it may be in this manner leſs liable to be ſeparated, 
and the ſhips in lefs danger of falling aboard each other. 
If the ſhips have a good offing and ſea- room enough to 
drive, they will lie to under their courſes ; which will 
ſubject them to labour leſs, and not ftrain fo much on 
their maſts, rigging, &c, but if they ſhould not have 
drift enough, they muſt lie to under their main-ſails, or 
mizens only, which will {till keep them much eaſier than 
it they were under no fail at all. 3 
Laſtly, if a fleet deſigns to force into an harbour, wind, 
weather, &c. permitting, ſome ſhips fhould be ordered to 
divert the out- forts, by coming to an anchor and placing 
themſelves in ſuch a manner as to bring their broadfides 
to bear upon them : when that is accompliſhed, the briſk 


and continued fire of a ſkip will greatly diſtreſs the enemy; 
but more eſpecially againſt ſtone- works, which fly about 


and do great execution, whilſt the main body of the fleet 
puſhes into harbour. 5 | 
FLEETING, among failors, changing the ſituation 
of a tackle, when the blocks or pullies are drawn toge- 
ther: the uſe of fleeting is to ſeparate the powers which 
produce any great effort, that the force may be increaſed, 
which is deſtroyed by their meeting. N | 
FLEMISH, or the FLEmIisH-ToNnGuUE, is that which 
we otherwiſe call Low Dutch, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
| German, of which it is a corruption, and a kind of dia- 
lect, See GERMAN. No 1 | 
It differs from the Walloon, which is a corruption of 
the French language. "The Flemiſh is uſed through all 
the provinces of the Netherlands. 
FLEMISsH BRIcEs, a neat, ftrong, yellow kind of 
bricks, brought from Flanders, and commonly uſed in 
- paving yards, ſtables, &c. being preferable for ſuch pur- 
poſes to the common bricks. See BRICK. 
FLESH, Caro, in anatomy, à fimilar fibrous part of 
an animal body, ſoft and bloody, being that of which moſt 


1 


N 


| 


ö 


is to be powdered and ſet in a cellar, where it run 
an oll perdeliquium. 


connected together; or more properly, it is ſuch. parts ot 
the body where the blood-veſſels are ſo ſmall, as only to 
retain blood enough to preſerve their colour red, 

FLESH, among botaniſts, is all the ſubſtance of any 


part of any root that is fit to be eaten. 
FLEsH-COLOUR. See CARNATION. 
FLEUR Ds LIsEE, in heraldry, the ſame with flory' 
dee the article FLORY. - 55 9 
FLEXIBLE, in phyfics, a term applied to bodies ca. 
pable of being bent or diverted from their natural figure 
or direction. . 3 
FLEXION, in anatomy, is applied to the motion by 
which the arm or any other member of the body is bent. 
It is alfo applied to the muſcles, nerves, &c. N 
FLEX OR, in anatomy, a name applied to ſeyera} 
muſcles, which are ſo called from their office, which is to 


bend the part to which they belong, in oppoſition to the 


extenſors, which open or ftretch them, as 1. Flexors of 


anticus, and the rectus minor anticus. 2. Flexors of the 
neck, viz. the ſcalenus and longus. 3. Flexors of the 
back and loins, the quadratus lumborum, the pfoas 
parvus, the intertranſverfales lumborum. 4. Flexors of 
the cubitus, the brachiæus externus, and brachiæus in. 
ternus. 5. Flexors of the carpus, the radizus internus, 


| the ulnaris internus, and the palmaris. 6. Flexors of the 


firſt, ſecond, and third phalanx of the fingers, viz. the four 


or profundus. 7. Flexors of the thigh, called alſo ele- 
vators, the pſoas magnus, the iliacus, and the pectinæus, 
called alſo lividus. 8, Flexors of the tibia, the gracilis, 


the ſemimembranoſus, the feminervoſus, the biceps, and 


the poplitzus. . Flexors of the tarſus or foot, the tibiz- 
lis anticus, and the peronzus anticus. 10. Flexors of 
the phalanges of the toes, the lumbricales, the perforatus, 
the pertorans, and the flexor longus of the great toe, whoſe 
origin is in the poſterior part of the fibula, and its termi- 
nation in the lower part of the laſt phalanx, together with 
the flexor brevis, the origin of which is from the middle 
os cuneiforme, and its termination at the two ſeſamoide 
bones of the great toe, which are joined by ligaments to 
its firſt phalanx. See the articles MAasToIDzus, Rec- 
Tus, SCALENUsS BRACHIZUS, &c. &c. i 

FLINT, Silex, in natural hiſtory, a ſemipellucid ſtone, 
compoſed of cryſtal debaſed with earth, of one uniform 
ſubſtance, and free from veins ; but of different degrees 
of colour, according to the quantity of earth it contains, 
and naturally ſurrounded with a whitiſh cruſt. : 

Flint is a ſtone of an extremely fine, compact, and 
firm texture, and very various, both in ſize and figure, It 
is of all the degrees of grey, from nearly quite black to 
almoſt quite white, It breaks with a fine, even, glolly 
ſurface ; and is moderately tranſparent, very hard, and 
capable of a fine poliſh. It readily ftrikes fire with ſte, 
and makes not the leaſt efferveſcence with aquatortls 
and burns to a whiteneſs. Its uſes in glaſs-making, &c, 
are too well known to need a particular recital. 

It is not uncommon to find on our ſhores fine, pellu- 
cid, flinty bodies, ſtreaked or veined with white, black, 
brown, &c. Theſe are the agates of this country, 3 
anſwer in every particular, but fineneſs, to the gem. dee 
the article AGAT. | | | a 

The manner of preparing flints for the nicer opel 
tions in the glaſs-trade, is this : after freein them from 
the white cruſts with which they are common vl ſurrounds 
ed, calcine them in a ſtrong fire; then powdering tht" 
in an iron mortar, ſift the powder through a very ne 
ſieve : pour upon this powder ſome weak aquaforts, | 
diſſolve any particles of iron it may have got from! 
mortar; then, after ſtanding ſome time, wafn it well W 
hot water, and dry it for uſe. _— 3 

Oil of FLiNTs, a name given to the liquor . 
from a mixture of four ounces of calcined and po tk 
flints, with twelve ounces of ſalt of tartar: this bes 


| j 
* | | - | 8 o wic 
melted together in a ſtrong fire, runs into glas; 4. 


FLOAT of a Fiſhing-Line, the cork or quill that goa 
or ſwims above water. See the article FISHING: * 


2 


FLoAT alſo ſigniſies a certain quantity of ee 
I | 2 1 J 


fruit that is between the outer rind and the ſtone; or th 4 


the head, which are the maſtoidæus, the rectus major 


lumbricales, the ſublimis or perforatus, and the perforans - 


+ — © 
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1 down the ſtream; and even ſometimes to carry 


down a river. 1 „ | 
burdens "oy ang: thoſe boards fixed to water-wheels 


| f under- ot mills, ſerving to receive the impulſe of the 
0 


tream, whereby the wheel is carried round. See the ar- 


an e OD 5 ? 
1 in no advantage to have too great a number of float- 


FLO 


| _.+cr with rafters, athwart, and put into a river to be | chimnies: the boards ſhould all lie one way, which is ge- 
together 


conveye 


nerally the way that you have the beſt viſto. 


that part on each ſide of the keel, which approaches 
nearer to an horizontal than a perpendicular. ſituation; 


hen they are all ſtruck by the water in diately acroſs the keel, upon which the bottom of the ſhip 
boanls, boca Has i « $ be brought th come againſt | 18 framed, and the upper-parts of the timbers are con- 
the vo ſum of all the impulſes will be but equal to the ſtructed. See T1MEER, 1 , | | 
2 made againſt one float - board at right angles, by | FLORAL, in general, ſomething belonging to 4 
impulle | | 


| out of the penſtock through the open- flower. See FLOwER. | 5 
all * W W on the — The beſt rule Thus floral leaves are thoſe found only near flowers. 
1 caſe is to have juſt ſo many, that each of them may | | FLoRAL Games, in Roman antiquity, annual games 
5 5 . out of the water as ſoon as poſſible, after it has re- inſtituted in honour of the goddeſs Flora, which began to 
0 


ceived an 


breadth of the ſtream. See the article MILL. 


- 


FLOATAGES, all things floating on the top of the The floralia, or floral games, were celebrated in the | 


Jd ated with its full impulſe. As to the length be celebrated on the fourth of the calends of May, or the 
of the float-board, it may be regulated according to the | twenty. eighth of April, and were continued to the calends, 


or firſt of May. 


ſea or any water: a word much uſed in the commiſſions Campus Martius, being firſt proclaimed by ſound of 


of water-bailifts. 


FLOATINGS, in huſbandry, the drowning or wa- all manner of pulſe among the people. It is alſo ſaid; 


tering of meadows. 


trumpet; and during the celebration, the ædiles ſcattered 


that during the floralia, harlots danced naked, playing a 


| FLOATING of Cheeſe, among houſewives, ſeparating the | thouſand laſcivious tricks. They were firſt inſtituted in 


hey from the curd. See CHEESE. : 


* 


FLOOD, a deluge or inundation of waters. See the FL 


article DELUGE. 


OKING, among miners a term uſed to expreſs] FLORIDA, in geography, a name firſt given by the 
2 3 in the load of a mitie. The load or quantity Spaniards to all that part of North America which lies 
3 is frequently intercepted in its courſe by the croſſing north of the gulph of Mexico. However, all that retains 


O 


the 51 fm year of Rome. 


RID STYLE is that too much intiched with figures 
and flowers of rhetoric; | 


of a vein of earth or ſtone, or ſome different metallic the name Florida, at preſent, is the Peninſula between 


ſubſtance ; as in which caſe the load is moved to one | the colony of Georgia and Cape Florida, viz. be- 


ſide, and this tranſient part of the land is called a tween 25® and 30% of north latitude, and between 819 


flooking. 


and 85 weſt longitude, 


FLOOR, in architecture, the under ſide of a room, or FLORILEGE, Florilegium, a name the Latins have 


= that part we walk on. | 


Floors are of ſeveral ſorts, ſome of earth, ſome of brick, 
ſome of ſtone, and ſome of wood. 
| Earthen floors are commonly made of loam, and ſome- 


given to what the Greeks call ay0okoy roy, anthology. See 
the article ANTHOLOGION. | 1 
FLORIN, is ſometimes uſed for a coin, and ſome- 
times for a money of account. 


times, when they are deſigned to make malt on, of lime Florin, as a coin, is of different values, according to 
and brook-ſand, and gun-duſt, or anvil-duſt, from the the different metals and different countries where it is 


ſtruck, The gold florins are moſt of them of a very coarſe 


forge. | 

| "The manner of making theſe floors for plain country | alloy, fome of them not exceeding thirteen or fourteen 
inhabitants, is as follows. — Take two thirds of lime, and | carrats, and none of them ſeventeen and a half. As to 
one of coal-aſhes well ſifted, with a ſmall quantity of | ſilver florins, thoſe of Holland are worth about 18. 8 d. 
loamy clay; mix the whole together, and temper it well | thoſe of Genoa were worth 8 4 d. ſterling. | 

with water, making it up into a heap : let it lie a week | Florin, as a money of account, is uſed by the Italian, 


or ten days; then temper it well over again: after which 


Dutch, and German merchants and bankers, but admits 


heap it up for three or four days, and repeat the tempering | of different diviſions in different places: in Holland it is 
very high, till it become ſmooth, yielding, tough and | on the footing of the coin of that name, containing twenty 
glewy. Then the ground being levelled, Jay your floor | ftivers. At Frankfort and Nuremberg it is equivalent to 
therewith, about two and a half or three inches thick, | 38. ſterling, and is divided into creutzers, and pfinnings. 
making it ſmooth with a trowel : the hotter the ſeaſon | At Liege it is equivalent to 28. 3 d. At Straſbourg, to 
is, the better; and when it is thoroughly dried, it-will | 1s. 8d. In Savoy, to 11d. At Genoa, to 84d. And 
make the beſt floor for houſes, eſpecially ' for malt- | at Geneva, to 6 f d. See the article Corn. 


houſes. | ME 
If any one would chooſe to have their floors look bet- 


FLORINIANS, Flriniani, in church hiftory, a ſect 


of heretics, of the ſecond century; ſo denominated from 


ter, let them take lime made of rag- ſtones, well tempered | their leader Florinus, who made God the author of 
with whites of eggs, covering the floor about a quarter or | evil. | —_ <P 

half an inch thick with it, before the under-flooring be They are a ſpecies of the gnoſtics, but deny the judg- 
too dry. If this is well done, and thoroughly dried, it] ment and reſurrection, and hold that our Saviour was not 
will look, when rubbed with a little oil, as tranſparent as | born of a virgin. They were alſo called borborites. See 


meta] or glaſs. a nnd & i210 1 
For brick and ſtone floors, ſee the article Paving. 


the article BoRBORITES, „ 
FLORIST, Foriſta, according to Linnæus, is an au- 


Carpenters, by the word floor, underſtand as well the | thor, or botaniſt, who writes a treatiſe called Flora, com- 


framed work of timber, as the boarding over it. 


prehending only the plants and trees to be found growing 


oncerning boarded floors, it is to be obſerved, that the | naturally in any place. However, in the more common 


carpenters never floor rooms with boards; till the carcaſe 
of the houſe is ſet up, and alſo is incloſed with walls, left 
the weather ſhould wrong the flooring; yet they generally 
rough-plane the boards for flooring, before they begin any 
thing elſe about the building, that they may ſet them by 


to ſeaſon ; which is done by laying them flat upon three 


or four balks, each board about the breadth of a board 
aſunder, the whole length of the balks : then, by laying 

another lay of boards athwart the laſt, and ſo on till they 
ave laid them all in this manner, by which means they 

lie hollow for the air to play between them. n 

. The beſt way of placing the principal timbers in a floor, 

i not to lay them over doors or windows, nor too near 


* 


30 


acceptation of the word, floriſt ſignifles a perſon well 
ſkilled in flowers, their kinds and cultivation. See the ar- 
ticle FLOWER. CFF ho 419 rt 
FLORY, Flow, or FLEUR, in heraldry, a croſs 
that has the flowers at the end circumflex and turning 
down, differing from the potence, inaſmuch as the latter 
ſtretches out more like that which is called patee. See the 
article PorENCE and PATEE; - 173 1 
FLOS, or Flowzx, in botany. See the article 


FLowER. V Mt 
Pros, in chemiſtry, the moſt ſabtile part of bodies ſe- 
parated from the more groſs parts by ſublimation, in a dry 


Ee . 


4 


form, «© 


FLooR, in ſhip-building, the bottom of a ſhip, or all | 


whence it is common to ſay; a ſharp floor, a flat floor, a a 
b long floor, &c. whence 
LOOR-TIMBERS, are thoſe which are placed imme- 
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FLOSCULOUS, among botaniſts, an appellation 


given to compound flowers made up of a number of leſſer 
ones, all incloſed in the ſame common cup. 


The plants with floſculous flowers make one of Tourne- 


ſort's claſſes, called by Linnæus ſyngeneſia. See the ar- 


ticles Bor AN and SYNGENE SIA. | 


FLOUNDER, the Engliſh name of a well known 
fiſh, called by ;cthyologift the pleuronectes with the 
eyes in the right ſide, the Jateral or fide lines rough, 'and 


' ſmall ſpines at the fins. | 


FLOUR, the meal of wheat-corn, finely ground and 
ſifted, See MEAL. | | | 


FLOWER, Flos, among botaniſts. and gardeners, the 
moſt beautiful part of trees and plants, containing the or- 


gans or parts of ſructification. See the article FrUCTIFI1- 
CATION, | | | 


The parts of a flower are the ovary or piſtil, the corolla 
or flower-petals, the ſtamina or chives, the empalement 
or calyx, the perianthium, pericarpium, and fruit. See 


the articles PIS TIL, COROLLA, STAMINA, &c. 


According to the number of petals, or flower- leaves, 
flowers are called monopetalous or one-leaved, dipetalous 


or two-leaved, tripetalous or three leaved, &c. Flowers 


are again diſtinguiſhed into male, female, and hermaphro- 
dite: the male flowers are thoſe containing ſtamina, with- 
out any piſtil or fruit, commonly called {:amineous 
flowers. The female flowers are ſuch as con'ain the piſtil, 
which is ſucceeded with fruit; theſe are called fruitful or 
knitting lowers. The hermaphrodites are thoſe which 
contain the organs of both ſexes, viz. ſtamina and piſtils; 
and theſe are by far the moſt numerous „ 

From the eren figures and diſpoſit on of the flower- 
leaves of plants, Mr. Tournefort has eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem 
of botany ; whereas that of Linnzus is chictly founded 
on the number and diſpoſition of the ſtamina, See 
BoTany. | Es > 

Flowers were in great requeſt among the ancients : 
they adorned their temples, houſes, and even tombs with 


them; but their principal uſe ſeems to have been at en- 


tertainments, where the gucls were always decked with 
flowers, and even the room {trewed with them. 

Quincy tells us, that flowers, deſigned for medicinal 
uſe, thould be plucked when they are moderately blown, 


and on a clear day before noon : and that for conſerves, 


roſes muſt be taken in the bud. | 
For the method of preſerving ſpecimens of flowers, ſee 


the article HoRxrus Siccus. 
Eternal FLOWER, the Engliſh name of the xeranthe- 

mum. See XERANTHEMUM. Fe SH 
Everlaſting FLOWER, the Engliſh name of the gnapha- 

hum. See GNAPHALIUM. ES: 
FrowtR-FENCE, the Engliſh name of the poinciana. 

See PoINcIANA. 95 : 
FLoWER-DE-LUCE, the ſame with the iris. See the 


article IRIS. 


Sultan-FLowkER, the ſame with the cyanus. See the 
article CYANUs, | | | 1 
Sun- FLOWER, the Engliſh name of the helianthus. See 
HELIANTHUS. 
Trumpet-FLOWER, the ſame with the bignonia, See 
the article BIGNONIA, 1 1 
Wind- FLOWER, the ſame with the anemone. See the 
article ANEMONE. TI | 
FLowERs, in chemiſtry. See the article FLos. 
FLowER-DE-L1s, or FLOWER-DE-LUCE, in heraldry, 


a bearing repreſenting the lilly, called the queen of flow- 


ers, and the true hieroglyphic of royal majeſty ; but of 
late it is become more common, being borne in ſome coats 
one, in others chree, in others five, and in ſome ſemee, or 
ſpread all over the eſcutcheon in great numbers. 
The arms of France are, three flowers de lis or, in a 
field azure, | | 
FLOWING SHEET, in the ſea-language; the ſheets 


are ropes faſtened to the lower corners of the ſails, and 


they are ſaid to be flowing when the wind is fair or large, 
as it is termed by ſeamen, as the ſheets are at this time 
not drawn ſo tight as when the ſhips are cloſe-hauled. 


A ſhip is ſaid to have a flowing ſheet when the wind 


crofles the line of her courſe at right-angles,: that is to 
fay, a ſhip ſteering north, with the wind at eaſt, has a 
flowing ſheet; for if ſhe were cloſe-hauled, ſhe would 


4 4 


( 


F L U 


ſteer twe points nearer the wind, viz. N. N. 
article 8 Tos ; m_y 5 e the 
FLOX, among dyers, ſignifies well clea 
wo 57 ern . Late of cochineal. 
| TI, in fluxions, the flowing quantity. | 
which is continually either d or * 
whether line, ſurface, ſolid, &c. . See FLuxion. g 
It is eaſy to find the fluxions, where the fluents; 


given; but, on the contrary, it is very difficult 10 8 | 


the fluents of given fluxions. | 
FLUID, in phyſiology, an appellation given to a1 


bodies, whoſe particles eaſily yield to the leaſt partial 


preſſure, or force impreſſed. 


Some philoſophers make the following diſtinQioy : 
fluids; thoſe which flow or ſpread ena all tes 


ſurfaces become level or horizontal, they call liquid: 
contradiſtinction to flame, ſmoke, Lyn bes. 


are alſo fluids, but do not acquire ſuch a ſurface, Th, 

which are capable of exciting in us the idea of mo . 
as water, Kc. they call humid, diſtinguiſhing them there. 
by from air, quickſilver, and melted metals. But theſe 


diſtinctions are quite unneceſſary in a philoſophical ſenſe: 


the ſurfaces of all fluids being level, or horizontal, when 
not prevented by the bodies about them: and humidity is 
only a relative quality; for though quickſilver will not 
moiſten or ſtick to a man's finger, it will to ſilver or gold 
See FLAME, SMOKE, LIQUID, &c. Ee oO 

The nature of a fluid, as diſtinguiſhed from that of 2 
ſolid, or hard body, conſiſts in this, that its particles are 


fo looſely connected together; that they readily move out 


of their places when preſſed with the leaſt force one wa 

more than another, From whence philoſophers con- 
clude, that theſe particles are exceedingly minute, 
ſmooth, and round, it being otherwiſe: impoflible they 


ſhould move with ſuch freedom upon the leaſt inequality. 


of preſſure. | : 
Thoſe particles conſidered ſeparately, are endued with 


all the common properties of matter, and are ſubje& to 


the ſame Jaws of motion and gravitation with larger bo- 
dies, To enquire, therefore, into the nature of fluids, is 
to conſider what appearances a collection of very ſmall 
round bodies, ſubject to theſe laws, will exhibit under 
different circumſtances, | 

Laws and Properties of FLUIDS, — 1. All fluids have little 
degree of compreſſibility, except air; or they cannot, 
any force, be compreſſed into a much leſs ſpace than what 
they naturally poſſeſs, as is proved by the Florentine ex- 
periment, of filling a globe of gold with water, which, 
when preſſed with great force, cauſes the water to tranſude 


or iſſue through the pores of the gold, in form of a dew 
all over its ſurface. Sce WATER. | 


2. All fluids gravitate, or weigh in proportion to their 


quantity of matter, and that not only in the air, but in 
proprio loca + or, a fluid weighs the ſame, communicating 
with a quantity of that fluid; as in vacuo z which all phi- 
loſophers, till very lately, have denied, | 
The reaſon was this, becauſe philoſophers found that a 
bucket of water, in water, weighed nothing, that is, that 
becauſe there was no relative gravity in water, they very 
ſtrangely inferred there was no abſolute gravity in ay 
part or particle of water, whilſt it remained in water, but 
only became heavy when taken out or ſeparated from the 


| reſt. But their miſtake is eaſily evinced by the following 


experiment: let a bottle, or phia}, with ſhot in it, to 
make it ſink in water when cloſe ſtopped, be hung at the 
end of a nice ballance, and then immerſed into a jar of 
water; while thus hanging in water, let it be countet- 
poiſed very exactly by weights put into the ſcale at the 
other end; then, pulling out the cork, the water will ruſh 
into the bottle, and deſtroy the equilibrium,. by cauſing 

water has weight in water. . | 
That fluids gravitate, or are heavy, in the ſame manner 
with ſolids, is evident; becauſe the earth's: attraction, 
which is the center of gravity, equally affects the part- 
cles of all ſorts of matter, and therefore excites the ſame 
endeavour, or tendency, towards the center of the earth, 
in the particles of a fluid, as in thoſe of a ſolid body and 
this is what we call abſolute gravity. See GRAVITY: - 
Now fince in fluids of the ſame kind as water, all the 
particles are reaſonably ſuppoſed equal and alike in all cu 
5 cumſtances: 


aned wool, 


iſtneſs, | 


the ballance to deſcend ; which will be a plain proof that 


e 
— \ 4 
., + YE 


they will be all equally affected by attraction, | 
1 — 5 among themſelves, an equal tendency 


qs the earth's center; whence, ſince they gravitate 
pac? Ie Fs equally obſtructed in their deſcent, as 


| 5 of the veſlels, &c. they will all retain the 

. 15 Sling among themſelves, as af they were affected 
b no power at all; and thus they are ſaid to be relatively 
g reſt, or in a ſtate of quietus among themſelves; ſince 
5 * article of the ſame fluid has a greater ſhare of at- 
3 5 ayer than angther, no one will tend to deſcend 
deo Koene ; and therefore, among the particles of 
me ſame fluid, there is no ſuch thing as what we call re- 
lative or reſidual gravity, which is nothing but the exceſs 
of gravity, by which one body tends downwards more 
* _— = gravity of fluids ariſe their preſſure, which 
is 5 proportional thereto: and ſince we may ſuppoſe 
all the particles of a fluid to have equal bulk and weight, 
the gravity of the Auid, and conſequently the preſſure, will 


:lwavs proportional to the altitude or depth thereof ;, 
3 ea and preſſure of fluids on the bottoms, 


. 


Is, &c- mult be equal. | 1 
* The preſſure of fluids upwards 1s 7 to the 
preſſure downwards, at any given depth. 
this and the foregoing propoſition, let ABCD (plate 
LXIII. fig. 8.) be a veſſel of water, whoſe altitude E F 


ppoſe to conſiſt of a column of 10 aqueous particles; 
2 the firſt or uppermoſt particle 1 can 


then, it is evident, | ) N 
affect the next particle 2, only by its weight and preſſure, 
which therefore is as 1; and ſince that partiele 2 is im- 
moveable, and action and re action equal and contrary, 
the ſaid particle 2 will re- act upwards upon the particle 1, 
with a force which is as 1. In the ſame manner the par- 
ticle 2 acts on the particle 3, by preſſure downwards, with 
two degrees of force, ariſing from its own weight and 
from that of the particle above it; and accordingly it is 
preſſed upwards with an equal force by the re- action of 
the particle 3. And ſo of all the reſt: wherefore the pro- 
poſitions are manifeſt. 2 | 4 

5. The preſſure is upon all particles of the fluid, at 


the ſame depth, equal in every part; or the particles of 


a fluid, at the ſame depth, preſs each other, every way 


and in all directions, equally, For if any particle were 


preſſed more on one part than another, it muſt give way 
and yield, till the preſſure becomes every way equal ; 
otherwiſe an inceſſant inteſtine motion of the particles 


muſt enſue, which is abſurd, and contrary te experi- 


ence. : 

6. From the mutual preſſure and equal action of the 
particles, it follows, that the ſurface of a fluid muſt be 
perfectly ſmooth and even; for ſhould any part ſtand 


higher than the reſt, by any force, as attraction, &c. it 


would immediately ſubſide to a level with the other part, 
by the force of its own gravity, when that force is re- 


moved. . 


7. The figure of the ſurface of all fluids is ſpherical 
or convex ; for all the particles equally gravitating to- 
wards the center of the earth, will take their places from 


it at equal diſtances at the ſurface, and ſo form a part of | 


the 1 of a ſphere, equal to the bulk of the 
earth. 


Beſides the reaſon of the thing, we know from expe- 


3 | Timent, that the ſurface of large waters, as thoſe of the 


ea Or ocean, is convex ; for a perſon ſtanding on the 
ſhore, and viewing a ſhip under ſail, directly before 
him, will loſe fight thereof by degrees, the hull or body 


of the ſhip firſt appearing, then the lower parts of the 


maſt, then the top of the Tower maſts, and laſtly, the 
top of the talleſt maſt. This is more fully explained in 
determining the figure of the earth. See the article 
Earth, 2 
8. Since fluids preſs equally every way, the preſſure 
of each particle againſt the ſide of a veſſel will be pro- 
Portional to its altitude, 
A the particles I, 2, 3, 4, Kc. of a perpendicular co- 
lumn againſt the fide BC ( fig. 9.) will be a ſeries of 
numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, whoſe firſt term is 
os therefore the ſum of all the preſſures is equal to the 
1 of preſſures multiplied by half the greateſt preſ- 
ure: but the number of preſſures is as the number of 
Particles, or altitude of the fluid BC; alſo the greateſt 


o illuſtrate 


1 


| cannot at all affect the bottom of the veſſel. 


_— 


fore the ſolid in its deſcent will be reſiſted 


preſſure is as the ſame altitude; wherefore the total preſ[- 
ſure againſt the fide of a veſſel, is as the ſquare of the 
altitude of the fluid. See the article PROGRESSION. 
This way of conſidering the quantity of lateral preſ- 
ſure, by the arithmetical ſeries, is univerſal; whereas 
the common method reſtrains it to the property of an 
equicrural right-angled triangle, and to a veſſel of a cu- 


bical form, which we ſha!l here give, for the ſake of 


proving it ſeveral ways : ſuppoſe ABCD (fer 10.) a 
veſſel of a cubical form, that is, whoſe fide BC is equal 

to the length of the bottom CD. If the diagonal BD 
be drawn, we ſhall have the lines 1 a=B 1, 21=B2, 
3c=B 3, 44=B4, &c. but Bi, Ba, B 3, B 4, &c. 
being as the altitudes of the fluid, will repreſent the la- 
teral preſſures in the points, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. therefore al- 
lo the lines a1, b2, c3, d4, &c. will repreſent the 
ſame lateral preſſures; hence when the diſtances BI, 12; 
23, &c. are indefinitely ſmall, the lines a 1; b 2, c 3, 4 45 
&c. will be infinitely near each other; and fo all thoſe 


lines drawn in the triangle BCD, will make the area 


of that triangle: therefore the ſum of all the lateral 
prefſure againſt the fide BC, will be as the area of that 
triangle. But the area of the triangle BCD is as the 
ſquare of the fide B C; conſequently, the ſum of all the 


* 


lateral preſſures is as the ſquare of the altitude of the 
fluid B C. | ö»VßỹI : 
9. Hence, if the veſſel AC (fig. 11.) be of a cubical 
form, the preſſure againſt a ſide B C, is half that upon 
the bottom CD, and conſequently the total prefſure 
againſt the ſides and bottom is equal to three times the 
weight of the fluid on the bottom of ſuch a veſſel. 
10. The weight, preſſure, or effect of a fluid, upon 
the bottom DE (fig. 12.) of any veſſe] ACDEF, is 


proportional to the altitude AE only, and not to the 
quantity of the fluid in the veſſel. For every column of 


particles G H, which preſſes downwards on the fide of 
the yeſſel EF, has its force deſtroyed by the equal re- 
action of the ſubjacent particle H in the fide, and ſo 
Again, 
the preſſure of any column of particles L M upwards, 
againſt the ſide of any vetlel CD, is cqually reached by 
the particle of the veſſel over it, and ſo its foice or preſ- 
ſure on the bottom mult be the ſame as that of another 
column of particles A B of equal altitude with the fluid: 
whence the propglition is evident. | 18 2 25 
11. Hence, a very ſmall quantity of fluid APR S 
may be made to counterbalance, or be equivalent to the 
weight or force of any given quantity TK GV, how 
great ſoe ver. n 


2 


12. When any body is immerſed in a fluid, it loſes 


juſt ſo much of its weight as is equal to the weight of 


53 2 


an equal bulk of the fluid; but the weight loſt by the 
body is gained by the fluid, which will be fo much hea- 
vier than before. | | | | 
This is the fundamental principle of every hydroſtatic 
proceſs, particularly of the whole doctrine of ſpecific 
gravities, which therefote cannot be made too plain and 
ealy to be underſtood. | 
To this end, let ABCD 


(fig. 13.) be a veſſel filled 


with water, to the height EF; and let I be a cylindric 


body, heavier than water, to be immerſed therein, as at 
L. By this immerſion of the body I, a quantity of the 
fluid abc, equal in bulk to the body, will be diſplaced 
by the ſuperior force, or greater gravity of the ſolid; 
and this quantity of fluid muſt aſcend, as being con- 
fined towards the bottom and ſides; and ſo riſe 
the ſurface of the liquor from E F to GH, and then 
will the quantity EFG H be equal to the bulk of the 
immerſed ſolid abcd. But as the ſolid comes to enter 
the fluid, each particle of the fluid, by its vis inertia, 
will reſiſt the ſolid, or endeavont to oppoſe its deſcent 
with all its power; and ſo the whole body of the fluid, 


| that is removed or diſplaced by the ſolid, will refiſt it by 
and conſequently the preflures | 


the united force of all the particles; but this force is 
equal to the pravity of the fluid removed, as is evident 


from hence, that the fluid fo removed is obliged to aſcend 


or move in a direction quite contrary to gravity, where- 


by a fotcer. 


equal to the gravity of an equal bulk of the fluid. ' 
And ſince the force which reſiſts the deſcent of ſolids 
is proportioned to their bulk only, it follows, that equal 
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the whole ſolid is to the immerſed part as the ſpecific 


deſcend by the excels of its gravity above that of the fluid; 


FLU 


bodies immerſed in fluids, loſe equal part of their weights ; 
and therefore, alighter body loſes more of its abſolute weight 
than a heavier one of the ſame bulk ; and conſequently, 
if two bodies of an equal bulk are in equilibrio in the 
air, that equilibrium will be deſtroyed on their belpg 
immerſed in the fluid; becauſe that which has the largeſt 
bulk will loſe moſt weight in the fluid, 


trivance to keep the ſaid fluid from preſſing on the unde 
ſurface of the light body, by which means only light bo. 
dies are made to ſwim. Thus cork, or 4 — will 
abide at the bottom of a veſſel filled with quick- ſilver. 
Again: on the other hand, the heavieſt body M may 
be made to ſwim in the lighteſt fluid, by keeping the ſaid 
fluid from preſſing on its upper ſurface, by means of the 


Again, it is plain, the weight of the fluid is aug- tube NO: for when Y this means it is immerſed fo deep | 


mented in the ſame proportion as that of the immerſed 
ſolid is diminiſhed; for the force or action of the fluid, 
on the bottom of the veſſel C D, is before immerſion to 
that afterwards, as the altitudes CF to CH; or to the 
bulks of the fluid EFCD, and GHCD. And ſince 


thoſe bulks act only by their gravity, it is plain the ac- | the fluid upwards. 
tion of the fluid is increaſed only by the additional gra- 


vity of the quantities GHFE, which is equal to that 
which the ſolid loſes by immerſion. See GRAVITv. 
13. If any body, E (fig. 14.) could be found without 
gravity . it would, if placed on the ſurface AB, float 
thereon, without any part immerſed ; for being devoid of 
gravity, it could have no force to diſplace any particles 
of the fluid, and fink therein. _ . 
14 If an heavy ns F, lighter than an equal bulk 
of the fluid, be placed on its ſurface, it will fink, or de- 
ſcend therein, till it has removed or diſplaced ſo much of 
the fluid whoſe weight is equal to that of the body. For 
there the preſſure upwards and downwards on the ſurface 
of the body is equal, and conſequently, the body will be 
there quieſcent,” or in equilibrio with the fluid. Hence 


| 


ravity of the fluid is to that of the ſolid. See the arti- 
cle HyDRoOSTATIC BALLANCE, 
This caſe is not ſtrictly true, but in vacuo; for in 
the air ſuch a body may be conſidered as ſuſtained by two 
mediums, viz. air and water, in one of which it will fink, 
or deſcend, and in the other, riſe. | 

15. If a ſolid, as G, equal in weight to an equal bulk 
of the fluid, be immerſed therein, it will take any ſitua- 
tion indifferently on any part of the fluid, as at G, H, I, 
without any ee to aſcend or deſcend therein; for 
being totalſy immerſed, it muſt remove a parcel of the 
fluid of equal bulk and weight, and conſequently the 
preſſure upwards is equal to the tendency downwards, on 
the lower ſurface every where; and therefore it can have 
no power to ſink. Alſo the preſſure downwards muſt be 
equal to the preſſure upwards, on the upper ſurface, whence 
it can have no tendency to riſe or ſwim ; it will there- 
fore remain at reſt in any poſition G, H, I, whereſoever in 
the fluid, | | | 

16. Laſtly, if a body K, or L, (fig. 15.) heavier than 
an equal bulk of the fluid, be immerſed therein, it will 


for when immerſed, it will be reſiſted by the force of an 
equal bulk of the fluid, which therefore will deſtroy fo 
much of the gravity of the ſolid ; and conſequently the 
reſidue, or exceſs of gravity in the ſolid, is that alone by 
which it muſt deſcend. | 1 3 
The relative gravity of ſolids, by which they ſink or 
ſwim, is uſually illuſtrated by the deſcent and aſcent of 
glaſs images, and bubbles included in a jar of water, co- 
vered over with a bladder, ſo as to include a ſmall quan- 
tity of air between the bladder and water: the images, 
&c. have ſmall holes in the bottom of their feet through 
which ſome water is put into their bodies, and that in 
ſuch quantities as will render them but very little ſpecifi- 
cally lighter than water; but ſome more ſo than others, 
that they may not begin to move altogether, See the re- 
preſentation in fig. 16. The images being thus put to float 
in water, and the bladder tied down, if the hand be laid 
on the bladder, and gently compreſſes the air beneath, the 
air, by its ſpring, will act upon the water, and cauſe it to 
comprefs the air in the bodies of the images, by which 
means more water will be driven into their bodies; and 
when ſo much is got in as will make them ſpecifically 
heavier than the water, then they will begin to deſcend 
one after another; and by varying the degree of preſſure, 
you may keep them ſuſpended in any part of the fluid as 
you pleaſe. ; — | | 
From what has been premiſed of the nature of fluids, it 
will be eaſy to underſtand, that the lighteſt body P, (fig. 


as to keep off an equal weight of the fluid, the preſſure. 
then of the fluid acting upon its under ſurface upward 
will be equal to the weight of the ſolid tending down. 
wards ; and therefore, if the ſolid be ſunk ever ſo little 
deeper, it muſt ſwim by the ſuperior force or preſſure of 
Thus, far inſtance, if the body M be five times heavier 
than water of an equal bulk, and if by means of the tube 
NO, placed on its upper ſurface, the water be kept from 
prefling thereon, that it be immerſed to ſeven times its 
thickneſs below the ſurface of the water, it is plain the 
preſſure on the under ſurface will be as ſeven, but down. 
wards only as five; and therefore, ſince there is the ex- 
ceſs of two degrees of preſſure upwards, it is plain the 
body cannot deſcend ; but may very properly be ſaid to 
ſwim on the water: hence alſo the reaſon of trying the 
different gravity, denſity, or ftrength of divers fluids, or 
ſpirituous liquors, by the hydrometer, or water- poiſe. 
See the article HYDROMETER. 
Motion of FLUIlDps. The motion of fluids, viz. their 
deſcent or rife below or above the common ſurface or 
level of the ſource or fountain, is cauſed either, 1. by the 
natural gravity or preſſure of the fluid contained in the 
reſervoir, or fountain: or, 2. by the preſſure or weight of 
the air on the ſurface of the fluid in the reſervoir, when it 
is at the ſame time either taken off or diminiſhed on ſome 
part in aqueducts, or pipes of conduit. 3. By the ſpring, 
or elaſtic power of compreſſed or condented air, as in the 
common water engine. 4. By the forte of piſtons, as in 
all kinds of forcing pumps, &c. 5. By the power of at- 
traction, as in the caſe of tides, ke. ag 
I. The moſt natural motion of fluids is that ariſing 
from the force of their own gravity, by which thoſe parts 
which ſtand higheſt preſs upon others Flo them, till by 
that means they riſe to the ſame horizontal level. Thus 
water in a fountain AB CD (fe. 18.) by its preffure, raiſes 
that in the aquedut FG H to the ſame height IKLM 
in every direction or poſition of the duct GH, or GN; 
unleſs the'orifice of the ſaid duct be below that level, in 
which caſe the water will continually flow from the ſame. 
The reaſon hereof is eyident from the principles already 
laid down, viz. that the preſſure of fluids was in propor- 
tion to the altitude only, and not according to the quan- 
tity thereof, and therefore the effect or riſe of the fluid in 
the duct muſt be equal thereto, _— 5 
Hence we have conduits often ſupplied with water from 
ſprings, which lie above them; and cocks to ſupply the 
inhabitants of a town with water by pipes from a reſer- 
voir, in a fituation above the hipheſt part of the town: 
hence alſo the deſcent of water in rivers, fireams, and 
canals from ſprings and ſources above the common ſur- 
face of the earth; and the breaking out of ſprings at the 
' bottoms and on the ſides of hills; from cifterns and te- 
ſervoirs in the internal parts above them, which receive 
their water from rain, dew, condenſed yapour, meltec 
ſnow, &, diſtilling, or percolating through the pores ac 
crevices and chaſms of the upper part of the earth. Ser 
the articles FouNTAin, SYPHON, ConDuIT, TANTA- 
Lus's Cup, JET D'EAU, RESERVOIRS, CANAL, SPRING 
| CISTERN, &c. 5 n 
2. The ſecond cauſe of the riſe or motion of fluids“ 
the preſſure of the air on the ſurface of that in the fountain 
or reſervoir: thus if a ſyphon or crane be immerſed wi 
the ſhorter leg in water, and the air ſucked out of the in- 
ſtrument, the fluid will aſcend into the vacuous ſpace p 
the preffure of the air on the water, and fill the whole 
cavity of the tube; and becauſe there is a greater oe 
of water in the longeſt leg, it will preponderate and offe 
ſcend through it, and will keep flowing out till the v 
is exhauſted to the orifice of the ſhorter leg. The e 
of the common pump is from the fame principle. See 
article PUMP, 5 


17.) may be depreſſed in the heavieſt fluid by any con- 
; 98 17 


3. The third cauſe of the riſe and motion of fAuids i 


mentioned was that of attraction. We have elſewhere. 


the common ſurface in capillary tubes, &c. See the ar- 


ariſing from attraction, is that of the tides; the waters 
of the immenſe ocean, forgetful, as it were, of their na- 


tity of matter and velocity; but in ſpouting fluids, the 


deſcended through. If therefore on the altitude of the 


| ſpace paſſed over by the projected body, and alſo the 


bola. See PaRABOL A. 


FHV 


the ſpring or elaſtic power of condenſed air, upon which 
principle water- engines are contrived. See the article 
ENGINE... n H 10 le coin ol 
4. The fourth cauſe is the force or preſſure of piſtons, | 
upon which principle a variety of water. engines are con- 
ſtructed, as may be ſeen under the articles already re- 
ferred to. | | 


3. The laſt cauſe of the motion of fluids, which we 


3 


fhewn how by this means any fluid will aſcend above 


ticle CAPILLARY. 


4 


But the moſt notable and obvious motion of. fluids 


tural quietus, move and roll in ſwelling tides obſequi- 
ous to the ſovereign power of the moon, and weaker! 
influence of the ſun. See the article T'i1pes, | 

Momenta and velocities of FLUIDS, ; The momenta of 
fluids, as well as of ſolids, is compounded of the quan- 


quantity of the fluid iſſuing through the ſame hole, in 
the ſame time, is always as the celerity of its motion,, 
as is eaſy to conceive. Whence the momenta of ſpout- 
ing fluids, are proportional to the ſquares of the veloci- 
ties, or quantities of matter iſſuing out in a given time, 
But ſince the momenta are the effect of preſſure, it is 
evident the velocity or quantity of ſpouting fluids is ever 
proportional to the ſquare root of the preſſure, or alti- 
tude of the fluid. From hence it appears, that the ve- 
locity of a fluid ſpouting at any depth below the ſurface 
is equal to the velocity a heavy body would acquire by 
falling from the ſame height; becauſe the velocity, as 
was obſerved, is always as the ſquare root of the ſpace 


fluid AK, (fig. 19.) as a diameter, we deſcribe the ſe- 
micircle AFK, and from any point therein, as I, we 
draw the perpendicular IH, that ſhall be proportional to 
the diſtance to which the fluid will ſpout from an adju- 
tage at H: for the velocity will be, as the ſquare root 
of AH; and the time, as the ſquare root of HK; 
whence the product of theſe two will expreſs. both the 


line HI, 5 1 r | 

3 Hence it follows, that a fluid will ſpout from a hole 
or adjutage D, in the center of the ſemicircle, or middle 
Part of the altitude A K, to the greateſt horizontal diſ- 
tance K M poſſible; becauſe the perpendicular FD is 
the greateſt that can be drawn to the diameter A K. Alſo 
id is evident, that from two holes B and H, equally diſ- 
tant above and below the middle altitude D, the jets of 


water will be made to the ſame horizontal diſtance K N; 
\ becauſe the | 


perpendiculars to theſe two points, viz, C 


and I H, are equal. Moreover, the horizontal diſtance 


KM 


lince the velocit 


| by falling through the height AD, or D K, it will, as 
being uniform, carry the fluid in an horizontal direction 
over twice the ſpace D K, or D F in the ſame time. And 
therefore, ſince the diſtances of jets from D and B are as 
DF to B C, and the diſtance of the jet from B will be 
alſo equal to twice BC, or KN=2BC. From what 
gh been ſaid, it is eaſy to obſerve, that the motion of a 
1 fluid is every way ſimilar to that of a projected 
fold. The path of. the fluid is a parabola, becauſe it 
is impelled by two forces, one horizontal, the other of 
gravity in the perpendicular, in the ſame manner as in 
the projefted Ws See PROJECTILE. N 
* 2c impetus of the jets B, D, H, E, is as the height of 
ihe releivair A B, AD, AH, AE; the * 
! r Tafdom KM, is that from the jet D, directed to 
s ie 90 die point F of the ſemi- circle 3 and any two jets 
chend v. diſtant as B, H, go to the ſame diſtance K N on 
x; Ae If the adjutage be horizontal, the jet will 
Pera 1emiparabola ; if oblique, it will be a whole para- 


| fille f ö ny in phyſics, a fluid, or more properly, the 


reduced by ody that was before hard or ſolid, but is now | 


fuſion, or hre, i 74 
5 , „into a ſtate of fluidity. 


» to which the water ſpouts from D the center, is 
equal to the diameter or altitude A K, or twice DF. For 


cretion, frequently found amongſt ores and ones, in 
mines and 0 od 17 9 ets 
Frvox ALBvs, or WIT Es, in medicine, is a diſ- 
charge of whitiſh gleety matter by the natural parts of 
the fair ſex. This humour iſſues. ſometimes from the 
veſſels of the uterus, and ſometimes from the glands of 
the vagina. In the former caſe the diſcharge is ſuppreſſed 
during the time of the menſtrual courſes; in the latter, 
it ſubſiſts with them, and continues even in the time of 
pregnancy. 4 ee ee eee 

In both ſpecies of the diſeaſe the principal intention 


| ought to be directed towards mending the habit of body, 


from ſome fault in which they derive their origin: but 
when the ſeat of the diſtemper is in the vagina, it will, 
however, require topical applications. | 
Wherefore, generally ſpeaking, it will be proper to 
begin the cure by giving a vomit, eſpecially with ipeca- 


| cuanha wine; frequent purging is indicated, chiefly with 


rhubarb ; which may be taken either in ſubſtance, with 
the addition of aromatics, and in ſome caſes. of a little 
calomel now and then; or in the tincture of rhubarb. in 
wine. And the laxity of the fibres requires aſtringents, 
particularly ſuch as have ſteel in their compoſition. 

As to external or topical remedies, which 1 bave faid 


we ought carefully to avoid applying all ſuch as are pow- 
erful repellers of the peccant humours : for thoſe only 
are ſerviceable which deterge and heal the little ulcers of 
that membrane, For my part, I have often with great 
ſucceſs, ordered the patient to inject a ſmall quantity of 
Bates's aqua aluminoſa, or of the camphorated vitriolic 
water, with a little Egyptian honey added to either, into 
the vagina through a proper ſyringe, at repeated times: 
and it will be of ſome ſervice to fumigate the vagina 
now and then with a powder made with equal parts of 
frankincenſe, maſtich, amber, and cinnabar of antimony, 
thrown on burning coals. Mead's Monita Præcepta. 
FLUSH- DEC, or deck fluſh fore and aft, in ſhip- 
building, the upper-deck of a ſhip, which has no riſing 
at either end, only the common curve, or gradual aſ- 
cent from the middle towards the ſtem and ſtern, called 
by ſailors the ſheer. VV 

FLUTE, f/ula, an inſtrument of muſic, the ſimpleſt 
of all thoſe of the wind kind. It is played on by blow- 


ed by ſtopping and opening the holes diſpoſed for that 
purpoſe along its ſide. The ancient fiſtulæ, or flutes, 
were made of reeds, afterwards of wood, and laſt of 
metal: but how they were blown, whether as our flutes, 
or as hautboys, does not appear. F 

German FLUTE, is an inſtrument entirely different 
from the common. flute. It is not, like that, put into 
the mouth to be played, but the end is ſtopt with a tom- 
pion, or plug; and the lower lip is applied to a hole 
about two inches and a half, or three inches diſtant from 
the end. This inſtrument is uſually about a foot and a 


y of the jet at Q is equal to that acquired half long; rather bigger at the upper end than the lower; 


and perforated with holes, beſides that for the mouth, 


like thoſe in hautboys, baſſoons, &c. It is found ex- 


concert. 


FLuTEs or FLUTINGs, in architecture, perpendicu- 
lar channels, or cavities, cut along the ſhaft of a cc- 
lumn, or pilaſter. They are chiefly affected in the Ionic 
order, where they had their firſt riſe; though, indeed, 
they are uſed in all the richer orders, as the Corinthian 
and Compoſite; but ſeldom in the Doric, and ſcarce 
ever in the Tuſean.. 5 2915 

Each column has twenty-four flutes, and each flute is 
hollowed in exactly a quadrant of a circle; but the Do- 
ric has but twenty. Between the flutes are little ſpaces 
that ſeparate them, which Vitruvius calls ſtria, and we 
liſts : though, in the Doric, the flutes are frequently 
made to join to one another without any intermediate 
ſpace at all; the liſt being ſharpened off to a thin edge, 
which forms a part of each flute. 


Sometimes the flutings are made flat, and are called 


15 , in mineralogy, implies a ſort of mineral con- 


facettes; but theſe have never ſuch a good effect as the 
others. Vitruvius ſays, ins when there are flutings in 
Se: „ A Oe the 


are neceſſary, when the vagina is the ſeat of the diſeafe; 


ing it with the mouth, and the tones or notes are chang- 


the loweſt of which is ſtopped and opened by the little 
finger's preſſing on a braſs, or ſometimes, a ſilver key, 


ceeding ſweet and agreeable, and ſerves as A treble in a 
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FLUX, in medicine, an extraordinary iſſue, or eva- 
cuation, of ſome humours of the body. 5 
EL ux of the urine. See DIABETES. 1 


vhether tartar, nitre, fixed alcali, or the like. Among 
the principal of this kind we reckon the black flux, 


KELP. | 


certainly, ſome fluxes are better adapted than others to 
certain ores. But perhaps a few general ones might be | 


| fait melted in the fire, each one pound: boil them toge- 


the column, there ought alſo to be eggs and anchors in 
the quarter-round of the capital, and 'even pearls and 
olives, in a baguette, to be made underneath, inſtead of 
annulets. Theſe eggs and olives ought to be in the ſame 
number with the flutings, and to be regulatly dilteri- | 


: 


FLvx, in hydrography. See T1DE. 


* : - 


FLux, in metallurgy, whatever can canſe any body, 
otherwiſe not at all, or hardly, fuſible by fire, to melt. 
Fluxes, ſays Dr. Shaw, ſeem reducible to two gene: 
ral kinds, viz. the vitreous and the ſaline. By the vi- 
treous we underſtand all thoſe which either have of them- 
ſelves, or readily aſſume, a glaſſy form in the fire; among 
the principal of which are reckoned the glaſs of lead, the 
laſs of antimony, and borax. By the ſaline kind of 
Runes are underſtood all thoſe that are compoſed of ſalts, 


| 


ſandiver, kelp, &c. See the articles SANDIVER and 


The method of making the black flux is as follows. 
Take one part nitre, and two parts common tartar, and 
reducing each to powder, mix them together : deflagrate | 


the whole in a crucible, by lighting the mixture a-top, | 


which thus turns to a kind of alcaline coa, that is to 
be pulverized and kept cloſe in a glaſs, to prevent its 
diſſolving, as it would do in a moiſt air. e 
Some of the moſt powerful and cheap ſimple fluxes. 
hitherto known, are dried wine-lees, dried cow-dung, 
and horſe-dung, dried river-mud, fuller's-earth, iron- | 
filings, common falt, glaſs, kelp, or pot aſhes, ſandiver, 
&c. which may be uſed in the larger work, as nitre, 
tartar, borax, ſal ammoniac, mercury ſublimate, &c. 
may in the ſmaller, or for the making of aſſayys. 

As for compound fluxes, they are numerous; al 


moſt every operator having his favourite flux. And, 


fixed upon, which ſhould ſerve inſtead of all thoſe hi- 
therto commonly known and uſed, we will here recom- 
mend three, which are powerful, almoſt general, and 
not expenſive. | | | 

1. Take of nitre, prepared by long boiling it in lime- 
water; of ſea-ſa]t, melted in the fire; fandiver, and dry 
wine-Jees, each one part; glaſs of lead, three parts; and 

owdered glaſs, eight parts; mix them all well together. 
his flux added in an equal weight, will fuſe a very ftub- 
born ore. HS, 

2. For a ſtill ſtronger, take equal parts of white tar- 
tar, common ſalt and nitre, prepared as above: calcine 
them to a white powder; and mix therewith its. own 
weight of glaſs and lead; and of this flux add two parts 
to one of the moſt ſtubborn ore. 1 

3. For a powerful ſaline flux. Take of the ſtrongeſt 
ſoapboiler's lees, four pounds ; white tartar, and common | 


| 


ther with five gallons of human urine, to a dry falt. 
This flux is particularly proper where fulphur and co- 
balt abound, and render the ore very refractory. 

But the great ſecret in making and adapting fluxes, 
is not only to. ſeparate the metal already ripened in the 
ore, but even to mature and ripen the crude and imma- 
ture part of the ore in the fire: ſomething of this kind, 
we apprehend, may be effected, as having reafon to be- 
lieve, that certain fluxes will obtain a larger yield of me- 


but when gold'and ſilver, in the fuſion itſelf, are to |, 
purged from other metals and ſemimerals, it is prope; to 
uſe nitre only ; or if not ſo, nitre always-muſt be mix. 
ed with the other ſalts ; for the ſemimetals and the fo 
leſs perfect metals are deſtroyed by nitre. 
In this operation, nitre, by its detonation with their 


ſulphurs, is in part alkaliſed, and, by the help of a gen- py 
Hat ane much ar. 


tle fire, turns their calxes into a vit 
tenuated ſcoriæ. : . 


From hence, the reaſon is plain why gold and filver, 


when made brittle, are readily reſtored to their mallez. 
bility by nitre ; for the ſame metals, and among the me. 
tals lead and tin moſt of all, communicate this fault to 
gold and ſilver: but theſe being changed, as before ob. 
ſerved, by nitre, are then rejected by gold and ſilver in 
a ample fuſion, fo that they can no longer mix with 


| theſe metals, unleſs they are themſelves firſt again re. 
duced to their metallic ſtate ; and there is beſides theſe, 


no other body that can be mixed with ſilver and gold, to 
render them brittle, unleſs crude charcoal, happening to 
fall into the veſſel wherein theſe metals are melted, ſhould 
impregnate them with ſomething arſenical ; there being 
ſome arſenic contained in coals of this kind, as has been 
demonſtrated by Stahl and Hoffman. 
The leſs perfect metals, and ſemimetals, melt more 
eaſily by adding ſalts to them, than of themſelves: th; 
always, however, loſe a great deal of their ſubſtance b 


this means; and this is is more particularly the caſe in 
regard to copper and iron. To amend this, it is neceſ. 


ary to add ſome kind of fat body, which prevents the 
deſtruction, and even reduces the metals already de- 
ſtroyed; and this is more neceffary when the calxes, pre- 
pared either by burning, or by a detonation with nitre, 
/ . TE He 

A caution, very neceſſary to be obſerved, is, that all 
fluxes muſt be kept and uſed very dry, for moiſt ſalts 


| foam very much; and when the operations are made in 
cloſe veſlels, if the fire is quickly increaſed, not bong 


able to get rid of the moiſture, the veſſels will ſplit 
break. VVV nes ol 

Fluxes being greatly attenuated, though confined in 
cloſe veſſels, part with their oily principle, and their al- 
caline ſalt remaining, begin to corrode and conſume the 


| veſlels, of what matter ſoever they are made, and 1 


make their way through them, and get out. The ff 

of theſe accidents is prevented by adding coal - duſt, which 
will never part with its oil without the help of a free 
air; and the others by an admixture of common glaſs, 
made of a due mixture of flints, and fixed alcali; for 
this is ſufficiently fuſible and melts with the fluxes; and 
by its viſcidity in ſome ſort coagulates and holds the 


ſalt of the flux together, and prevents it from ealily cot- 


roding the veflels, _ i | | 
FLUXIONS, in mathematics, are the velocities of the 


increments of variable or indeterminate quantities, con- 


| ſidered not as actually generated, but as ariſing or be- 


ginning to be generated: and to form a juſt and adequate 
notion of them, we are to confider mathematical quan- 
tities, not as made up of an infinite number of very ſmall 


conſtituent parts, but as generated or deſcribed by a con- 


tinued uninterrupted motion or regular flux. A line is 
deſcribed, and in that deſcription Is generated, not by 
the appoſition of parts, but by the continual motion of 
a point. A ſurface is generated by the uninterrupts 
motion of a line, moving in any direction except that of 
its length, and a ſolid by the conſtant motion of a ſo- 
perfices, moving in any direction provided it be not in 
the plane of the ſaid ſuperfices. An angle by the rol 


tal from certain ores, than other fluxes in common uſe, tion of one of its legs. And the quantities thus generat- 


though eſtee med of the beſt, and though they are per- 
haps of the deareſt kind. Thus clean iron-filings will 
often do more than borax. But as the ſcales and crocus, 
or ruſt of iron, have been commonly uſed, inftead of pure | 
and perfe iron itſelf, for a flux, few operators appear | 
acquainted with the excellence of perfect iron employed 
for this purpoſe. And many advantages are now. ob- | 
tained, by a prudent mixing of one ore with another of | 
the ſame denomination, and with the ſlags or recrements | 
of metals, in this way of lux. < | 24 
The melting of gold and filver, and of their ca}xes, is 


* 


greatly promoted by glaſs of lead, alkaline ſalts, &c. 


ed in equal ſpaces of time, become equal, pars 
leſſer, according as the celerities of the motions, V which 
they were generated, are equal, greater, or lefler. 
. or example, if the point A (plate LXIV. K. I 
move or be carried forward with an equal and uniform 
motion from A towards . according to the direction of 
the line A C, and the point B move or be carried forward 
with an equal and uniform motion from B towards O, 
according to the direction of the line BD; and the co 
city of the point A be equal to the velocity of the. pou. 
B;. the line A C, generated bythe point A; will be = 
to the line B D, generated by the point B in on 
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| ine BD, each 1 | 
J 2 as ocity 4 the 2 — A be triple of the velocity of the 


1 5 | 5 f the lines A . | | | | 
1 * . deſcribed, are called the fluents. | are very properly and ſignificantly called the ſeveral flow- 
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FLU 


11 locity of the p int A be double to the 
OY ci ks polat' B, the like A C will be double to 


nerated in the ſame time ; and if 


| line AC deſcribed by. the point A, in any 
— po will be triple of the line B D, deſcribed by 


. Bi ime z iverſally if 
= | boint B in the ſame part of time; and univerſally 
= | yk the velocity of the point A, and u the ve- 
E | Jocity of the point B, the line deſcribed by the point A 
uin be to the line deſcribed by the point B, 


in any time 
J. as U to u; and theſe velocities U and * with 8 
: ting or deſcribing points are carried, are calle 

the generating 55 r. AC 


4 W along the line B D from B towards D, con- 


„ 


B, it will by this 


| 5 : | l the ve- 
W cither a right line, or 2 curve line, according as the ve. 
WE }ocitics of in each direRion are adjuſted or proportioned 


woe cach other; as will the line A B, for the ſame reaſon, 


5 I | deſcribe a rectilineal or a curyiJineal ſuperficies, 


If the points A and B moye with an equable and uni- 


bm velocity ; that is, if, in time the point A with an 
RE equable velocity moves to P, the point B is carried with 
n uniform velocity to &, fo that the ſpace A P, deſcribed 


n any given time by the point A, is to the ſpacedeſcribed 


by the point B in the ſame time, as the whole ſpace A B 


RE deſcribed by the point A in a certain time, tv the whole 


ſpace BD deſcribed by the point B, in the ſame time; 


dhe point A, by this compound motion, will deſeribe the 


W righi-line A D, 2s will the whale ling A B generate the 


: Z parallelogrammie ſpace AB DC, while the ſag de line AB, 
cdiminiſhing according to the velocity of the point A, de- 
LIE ſcribes the triangular ſpace ABD. | 


For inaſmuch as in the ſame time that the line A B is 


= ſuppoſed, with an uniform velocity, to have moved into 
tte place Ab, the point A is ſuppoled to have moved with 
nan <quable velocity through the ſpace A a equal to AP, it 
is manifeſt that the point A will be found in a; and be- 
RX cauſe AP is, in every point P, to the whole line A B, as 
6 or AA is to the whole line BD or AC, the points 
64a will be in a ſtraight line; and conſequently the point 
46, by the compound motion, will deſcribe the right-line 
4A in the ſame time as the whole line AB thall | 
bave generated the parallelogram AB D C, and the ſame 
line AB, diminiſhing in the ratio of the velocity of the 
point A, ſhall have deſcribed the triangle ABD, But if 
in the time that the point B (fig, 3.) by the uniform wo- 
tion of the line AB, moves over equal ſpaces B b, bb, &c. 
in equal times, the point A moyes through ſpaces A a, 
44, &c. equal to AP, AP, &c. which ſball be to each 
other in a duplicate ratio of the ſpaces Bb, Bb, &c. r un 


bbrough by the point B in the {ame time, the point A 
© 1 will, by this compound motion, deſcribe the parabolic 


one 44 D, as will the whole line AB, the parallelo- 


== c2mmic ſpace ABDC, and the line @4, ab, the parabo- 


bc {pace AB DSA. 


For becauſe it is as AB A P:: B D* P a, whereſo- 


8 cdoer the point P be taken, the curve A 44 D will be a 


rm motion of the line BA along the line DB, deſcribes 
aul ſpaces Bb, bh, bb, &c. in equal times, the point A 
E | 1 through ſpaces AP, AP, A P, &c. which ſhall 


< to each other in a ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces B 6, | 


B b, Bb, &c. the curve, deſcribed by this compound mo- 


: Tz _ of 3y point A, will be a parabola convex towards 
ab, an 


the ſpace ABD is the ſupplemental part 


een che lines Pa, Pa, Pa, which, in the former caſe, 
Pere the abſciſſa, now | 


: 0 lines AP, AP, AP 


become the. ordinates; and the 
; » Which before were equal to the or- 
- 1at-s, become now the abſeiſſa. But if, inſtead of 
1 the line AB to be carried along the line B D 
$ el to itſelf, we conceive the lame line AB.to revolve 
out the point B, fixed as a center, whilit the point A 


= | Ae in the dire gion A B, from A towards B, as be- 


„. . 
dla chen the point A, by theſe. two motions, will de- 


FLU 


| curyes whatſvevet ariſe from the different velocities of otic 


or both of the points A and B, it will be eaſy from hence 


to conceiye how any one; or all, of the infinite variety of 


| curves may be generated: _ 
From the generation of curves thus explained, the na- 
ture of fluxions will more evidently appear: For let 
APP D (fg. 5.) repreſent any given curve, A B its axis, 
PM, þ m, ordinates applied, and draw the lines Pb, pb, 
parallel to the axis AB, Now inaſmuch as the points P 
and 6, þ and by repreſent the ſeveral poſitions of the points 
A and Bin the regular and orderly formation of the curve, 
ſo the lines P b, 4 b, which repreſent the ſeveral diſtances 
of theſe points aſunder at thoſe ſeveral moments of time, 


ing values of the line AB; and as there is no imaginable 
moment of time wherein the points A and B are ſuppoſed 


line A B continues of the ſame 


: 1 ſtantly perpendicular to BD, and parallel to itſelf; and] to be at reſt, ſo there is no nana time wherein the 
le the ſame time the point A s e ae. 

5 ; : $f ording to the direction of the line | | 
Compound motion, one according to. the direction A C, 
5 A and the other according to the direction AB, deſcribe 


length, but is conſtantly 


for the ſame reaſon, the ordinates PM, p n, &c. equal in 
length to the diſtances B 3, Bb, the ſpaces run through 
by the point B, being in a continual flux and change, are 
called the ſeveral flowing values of the baſe BD. In the 

„for example, move with an equable and uniform mo- 
tion, the other point A muſt neceſſarily move with an ac- 


cities of the generating points were equable, the path 
deſcribed would be a ſtraight line, and conſequently the 
velocity of the generating | 
every point of the curve, For as the motion of the point 
A towards B is a continued uninterrupted motion; ſo, 
being at the ſame time an accelerated one, the acceleration 
itſelf muſt be without the leaſt intermiſſion: and for the 
acceleration to be without intermiffion is to undergo in- 
finite and indeterminate variations. Again, if the uncqual 
particles of the curve Pp and Q are generated in equal 
particles of time, there muſt be infinite variations of the 


and p, as alſo between the points p and Q: and as the 


motion towards D, the velocity of the point B, in every 
conceivable part of the line B D, muſt be accelerated 


velocity between the points p and R, and Q and r, while 
thoſe increments p R, Qr, of the ordinates pm, QM, 
are aeneiaed.: | e 
Inaſmuch therefore as an infinite variety of veloeities is 
requiſite to the production or formation of any increment 
or generated quantity, ſuch as Pp or p R, &c. how ſmall 
ſoever, ſo in order to compare theſe increments together, 
it is abloJutely neceſſary to conſider them in their ariſing 
fate, or before they begin to be; and theſe velocities are 


conſidered as ariſing. So that to find the fluxions of flow- 
ing or determinate quantities is to find the velocities with 
which they begin to be generated in the firſt moments of 
formation. And the ſame way of reaſoning obtains, whe- 
ther we conſider the firſt or laſt ratio's of the velocities of 
the incremental parts; that is, whether we conſider them 
in their firſt ratio's, as ariſing, or whether we conſider them 
in their laſt ratio's, as . and ceaſing to be. 
From what has been ſaid, it is manifeſt, that the pro- 
85 of fluxions is without end, that is, that there are 
fluxions of fluxions, and fluxions of fluxions, &c. in in- 
r | 

Notation of F1,yx10 Ns. —- Conſtant, or determinate 
quantities, that is, ſuch as never increaſe or decreaſe, but 


letter s of the alphabet, as a, ö, e, d, Kc, . 
_ Indeterminate or flowing quantities, that is, ſuch quan- 
tities as are formerly increaſing or decreaſing by a perpe- 


tua] and regular flux of motion, are commonly expreiled 


by the latter letters of the alphabet, ſuch as u, x, y, =; 


and their fluxions, or celerities of increaſe or decreaſe, 


by the fame letters, with a _figule over the bead; thus, 


444 
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u, x, y, Z, repreſent the flu ons of the quantities u, x, 


ſeribe ſome one of the radial 
” - + I 8% as 3 N 


or ſpiral curves; and as alll as fluents, and conſequently have their Juxions of celetity, 
: bs n | and N 


3,'z: and, inaſmuch ap theſe fluxions may be conſidered 
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in a ſtate of change, and flowing into a new value; and, 


5 or formation of any curve, if one of the points, 5 


celerated motion, according to ſuch degrees of accelera- 
tion as the nature of the curve required; for if the velo- 


int A muſt be variable in 


velocity of the generating point A, between the points P # 


point B may be conceived to move with an accelerated 


and conſequently there muſt be the infinite variations of 


accurately and exactly, in the firſt ratio of the increments, 


perpetually remain the ſame, are uſually, for the ſake of 
diſtinction, and to avoid confuſion, denoted by the firſt 
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with four points or tittles, thus, , x, y, x, &c- and theſe 


' which are the firſt fluxions of u, x, y, x, are the ſecond 
fluxions of , &, j, &, and the third fluxions of u, x, 5, 2. 


In like manner 1, x, y, Z, are the firſt fluxions of u, 


ions of n, x, 5, &, and fourth fluxions of u, x, y, 2, &c. 
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and increaſe or decreaſe, theſe are uſually denoted by 


the 
ſame letters with two points or tittles over the head; thus, 


1, x, y, Z, are the fluxions of 1, , y, 2; and after the 
ſame manner, the fluxions of theſe; conſidered as fluents, 
are denoted by the ſame letters with three tittles, or points 


nd the fluxions of theſe 


6% „ „ «+ ; 


over the head; thus; , &, J, E, a 


„„ $4» 


are called firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth fluxions. 


Thus, u, x, y, x, which are the firſt fluxions of u, x, 
J, &, are the ſecond fluxions of 1, x, y, x, and j, &, J, &, 


„ „ „ „„ 


K, 5, E, the ſecond fluxions of 1, x, y, x, the third flux - 


And the fluxions of fractions, as well as their ſecond, 
third, fourth, &c. fluxions, are denoted by 1, 2, 3, 
or 4, &c. points placed horizontally in the break 


1 


* 


* 


„ N SEES 1 | 
quantity of /az+2%, or aZ+22": and after the ſame 


E 


JE, and the fluxion of a-þx+y+u will be 454A; 
for a, being ſuppoſed, by the former way of notation, te 


of flowing quantities, multiplied into one another. 


&c. fluxions are expreſſed by one, two, three, four, &c. 


are added. In the room of every quantity ſubſtitute its 


„y; for if, while x increaſes, y diminiſhes, as the 


fore no fluxion, and conſequently vaniſhes in the opera- 


breadth of any right-angled parallelogram; then if y be 


of the line that ſeparates the numerator from the denomi- 
nator. 1 | | | 11 
2 ̃ Zz Zz, az+z22, az 422, az + 22 
Thus, — T AV LK 2 . — and — 1 
3 _ a-: a—2 _ a: 2 
are firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth fluxions of the quantity 


A Z ＋2 2 


4— 2 | © | 
In like manner, if the quantity az + zz be a root, or 
ſurd quantity, then its firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth, 


points in the break of the vinculum. 


— — — — ſ — —— „ „% „ 


Thus, Yaz+zz, Vaz+zz,v a z T2 K, Jazz 2, 
denote the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth fluxions of the 


manner may the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, &c. fluxions 
of any other quantity of the ſame kind be expreſſed. 

The direct Method of FLUxIONs, or the flowing quantity 
being given to find its fluxion. — t. When the quantities 


fluxion, and connect them with the ſigns of their reſpec- 
tive quantities, and the fum will be the fluxion required. 


Thus 5.18 the fluxion of x, and j the fluxion of y; there- | 


fore, x +5 is the fluxion of x+y, and & j the fluxion of 


fluxion of æ is poſitive, the fluxion of y muſt be negative; 
and for the ſame reaſon the fluxion x—y+z will be = j 


be a conſtant quantity never increating nor diminiſhing, 


cannot undergo any alteration or change, and has there- 


tion. In like manner the fluxion of x + a+y+b—# is 
«+3—1; and after the ſame manner may the fluxion of 
any aggregate, whether ſum or difference, be found, 


2. To find the fluxions of the product of any number 
In order to this, let x and y repreſent the length and 


ſuppoſed conſtant, the fluxion of the parallelogram will, 
from what has been already ſhewn, be y x; and on the 
other hand, when y only flows, the fluxion of the parallelo- 
gram will be defined by x 5, conſtantly the total fluxion 
of the propoſed parallelogram, when both the length and 
-breadth are in a flowing ſtate, will be truly expreſſed by 


x j+yx. Let it now be required to determine the luxion 


of the product xy 2; to do this, put x y=, then will uz 
be equal toy K, and the fluxion thereof equal to 124 
z u, by what has been juſt now ſhewn; and alſo x3+y x 
Su; hence, by ſubſtituting in à2 2 ＋4Z , the reſpective 


values of and in terms of x, ), 2, and their fluxions, 


awe ſhall at length have «= +2za=xyZ+x25+y7z &, for 
the required fluxion of the propoſed product xyz. Hence 
this general rule. | ain ne, 

M'ultiply the fluxion of every particular flowing quan- 
tity by the product of the other quantities, and add the 
ſeveral products together, and the ſum will be the fluxion 
required. 0 69. | 


* 


19 2 


| 


3. To find the luxions of quantities divided one by the 
other, or of fractions. bus tas! 
| 1 


ö 


FL 


To inveſtigate a rule for this purpoſe ; let 5 be the fre, 
tion propoſed, and ſuppoſe - 2 z; then will & 2 


and con ſequently x +25; and 2 = = for z 


ſubſtitute its value —, and we ſhall have 22 

a ar the fluxion of 7 Hence this general rule, 
Multiply the fluxion of the numerator by the denon; 
nator, and from the product ſubtract the fluxion of the 
denominator, multiplied into the numerator ; then dig 
the remainder by the ſquare of the denominator, and + 
laſt quotient or fraction thene 
of the quantity propoſed. 


4. To find the fluxions of powers. 


We have already ſhewn how to find the fluxion of th 
product of any number of flowing quantities; and there. 
fore, if the quantities in any propoſed product be ſuppoſe 
equal among themſelves, a general rule for finding te 
fluxions of powers will from thence immediately emer 
Thus the fluxion of xy is xy, and conſequently i 8 
x=y, then xy becomes x x, and xj5+y becomes 223 
for the fluxion of a ſquare x x. Again, the fluxion of £1; | 
is xyZ+x23-+yzx; and when #x=y=z, we have th 
fluxion of x* equal to xx#++xx++xx x, or 3 f. l 
the ſame manner the fluxion of * will be found to he 
4 x, and that of x", „ x : whence this general nil: 
for finding the fluxions of given powers. 

_ Multiply the given woe. 


7 


e reſulting will be the flux 


by its exponent ; then leſeen 
the index of the power by unity; and laſtly, multiply the | 
quantity thus produced by the fluxion of the root, 1 
the laſt product will be the flux ion of the given power, 
The inverſe Method of FLUX10Ns, or having the fluxin 
given to find the flowing quantity or its fluent, 

How from given fluxions to find the fluents, or floyin 
quantities themſelves, is a problem no leſs difficult tha 

it is uſeful, and, in ſome caſes, almoſt impoflible; and 
could it be completely and univerſally ſolved, it would, in 

a manner, render the ſcience of geomet 
bounds to farther improvements. 


ſr þ 


IZ; 
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complete, df 


Sir Iſaac Newton, the illuſtrious gathor of this dll. 


covery, tells us, in his Treatiſe of the Quadratur d 
Curves, that in order to find the fluents of given fluxionz 
we may aſſume a fluent at pleaſure; and that this afſuny- 
tion, which muſt be gathered from the confideration « 
the nature of the fluxion itſelf, muſt be corrected, by 
putting the fluxion of the aſſumed fluent, equal to the 
fluxion propoſed, and comparing the homologous term: 
together: and after you have found the fluents of the 
given fluxions' (if you doubt the truth of it), colled the i 
fluxions of the fluents found, and compare them with tie a 
fluxions at firſt given; if they come out equal, the con- 
cluſion is right; if not, you muſt correct your fluents, f 
as to make their fluxions come out equal to the fluxions 


propoſed, 


Now as the fluxions of flowing quantities are expreſſed 
by the ſame letters by which the fluents themſelves 2, 
with a tittle or point over them, ſo the fluents of thel 
again are reftored, by ſetting them down without it. 
Thus, the fluent of the fluxion * T 454 d, will b 
bx +cy+ dz T a, where a denotes a conſtant quantify 
no determinate value, but taken at pleaſure. _ F 
For as a fluent may be either an expreſſion compoſed 0 
flowing quantities only, or may have, beſides, ſome co 
ſtant quantities, connected to it by the figns of + and — 


and as theſe conſtant quantities in bring! 


by the direct method, vaniſh and are lo 
being equal to nothing; ſo it is neceſſary that t 
ſhould be expreſſed after ſuch a general manner, 2 
it may repreſent indifferently any of all thoſe 16 * 
conſtant quantities, with which the flowing qua 


themſelves might have been compounded, unleſs it 
known for certain that there are no ſuch quant 10 
be connected, and then the fluent of the former flux 
will be fimply bx + cy dz; and in either caſe, ; | 
fluxions of theſe fluents be taken by the direct meme 


we ſhall have the fluxionary expreſſion 
ſhews that the aſſumptions are true. 


ng out the fluxio 

if their fluxions 
7 
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gain, ſuppoſe it were required to find the fluent o 
N. hs xy =, flume it equal to Axy=+ a, 
where A repreſents any determinate quantity; then, by 


rect method, the fluxion of AA will be AR 
8 —_ comparing this with the fluxion firſt given 
xj + y&, we ſhall find Az1, whence xy is the fluent re- 
n ſuppoſe the fluxionary expreſſion xyZ+y KX * ＋ 
22% were given, by aſſuming Axyz# a for its fluent, 


and proceeding after the former manner, we ſhall find 


A=1, whence «2 will be the fluent required; and 
hence ariſes this rule for finding the fluents of ſuch flux- 
jonary products, here the fluxion of each particular 
flowing quantity is multiplied into the product of the N 

ent quantities. | | . 
a 3 inſtead of each fluxion, its reſpec- 
tive flowing quantity, and adding all the terms together, 
divide that ſum by the number of terms, and the quotient 

ill give the fluent. 
"Une the fluent uxy&+ugfzj3+uyzi+2zxy1 will be 
found to be ux yz, by ſubſtituting u, x, y and z, in the 
room of u, &, j and & in the reſpective term, and dividing 
the ſum of the terms ux y2 +uxzy +,Yy 2x Au, or 
4xyuz by 4, the number of terms; and after the ſame 
way may the fluent of any ſuch fluxionary expreſſion be 
found. | 

Again, ſuppoſe the fluxionary quantity, whoſe fluent 
is required, were nx" d aſſume Ax" + @ for the fluent 
required; then will its fluxion, by the direct method be 
nA i. Put this equal to the given fluxion, and we 
ſhall have n AA 1 g 1 ; whence by comparing 
the homologous terms together, we ſhall find A=1; 
whence the fluent will be * = an; and after the ſame 
manner the fluent of m¹ E- u & will be found to be 
Iz AA, and by comparing theſe fluents with their 
reſpective fluxions, We may infer this general rule for 
finding the, fluents of all; fluxiqnary expreſſions that in- 
volve ſome power of the lowing quantity. | 

The rule. Strike out the fluxionary letter, add unity 
to the exponent, and divide by the exponent ſo increaſed ; 
the quotient is the fluent required, Thr Os 
Thus, if the fluxion nx + were propoſed, the fluent 
will be found to be, x", by firſt rejeting the fluxionary 
letter; then adding unity to the exponent 2 1, and di- 
viding the whole by u, the exponent ſo increaſed, 

And by comparing this, as well as the former methods, 
with the methods for findingꝭ the fluxions from given 
fluents, it will appear, that theifluents of ſimple fluxions, 
or ſuch as are not involved under à vinculum, are ob- 
tained by opetations juſt the reverſe to theſe, whereby 
the fluxions are brought from their fluents; ſo that mul- 
tiplication, depreſſing of powers of flowing quantities, and 
putting the fluxionary letters in the direct operation, are, 
in the inverſe operation, to. be anſwered by diviſion, and 
that by the very ſame quantities as the multiplication was 
made, by the elevation of the flowing quantities, juſt as 
much as they are depreſied, and by leaving out the ſame 
luxionary letters as were in the former operations put 
in, and hence the fluent of 2x: will be found to be &, 


5 g 1 | ** 
of 4* * to be x*, of x 3, to be 2. of & * tobe — of Z 
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Xx ? x to be x 
x* x 
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And the ſame rules will hold good in finding the fluents 
of expreflions, however compounded, where the terms 
conſiſt of certain powers of the flowing quantities multi- 
plied into their reſpective flux ions 

Again, if the fluxional ęxpreſſion be affected with a 
vinculum, that is, if there be Bae compound ſurd quan- 


tity multiplied into a fluxion, t, if the "+17 Re 
before the radical fign, be we” the fluxion ſtanding 


tained under the radical ſign, the fluent 
may be found by the general rules for Dore: already 
„, for example, if the fluxion, propoſed be 


; » . „ $A ee 
* 4A, or a XN, becauſe the fluxion 


in this caſe, 


fluxion of the quantity con- 


FLY 


| a, ſtanding before the radical ſign, is the fluxion of 
ax - 44, the quantity ſtanding under it, we muſt raiſe 
b t, We 


| or ax—aca, and di- 


vide the quantity e che elevated, by 2, the in- 


o 3-4 ' 8 : * ' * — - 5 — —ͤ—ũ—H 
dex thus increaſed, and the quotient 3 d a4, or 
24 «ä 24 4 2 


5 | 3 
the quantity ax—aa* to a 44 


will be its fluent, or by putting z in the room of ax—ae*, 
the ſaid part of the fluxionary quantity given, we ſhall 
have a = d EZ, and a 222; whence ax x 


l 


e ee | | Ea 
a -A, = 22* E, and conſequently Rap” | or 1 
ax—aaXax—aa'=43 2? for the fluent of the given 
fluxion, the ſame as was before determined. c 
And although the fluxionary expreſſions, without the 
vinculum, be not the fluxions of the quantity contained 
under the vinculum, yet, if it has a conſtant ratio to it, 
the fluent may, notwithſtanding, be had in finite terms. 


— 


Thus, if the fluxionary quantity æ& 4 N + aa* were 
given, were x x the flux ion without the vinculum, is to 
the quantity contained under the vinculum, as 1 to 2. If 


I 
we put xx +aa" = z, we ſhall have zz=xx+ aa, and by 
the direct method 2zz =2 xx; whence z& = xx, and 


— er 

2*Z=xXXxx—aa",' and conſequently 3 2, the flow- 

ing value of z* &, will be equal (by ſubſtituting x x + aa 
: | 


in the room of zz, and xx 4, in the room of ) to 4 


xx+aa X x* a, the fluent of the given fluxion. 
But if the fluxion without the vinculum be neither the 
fluxion of the quantity contained under it, nor bears any 
conſtant ratio to it; yet, notwithſtanding, in many forms 
of expreſſions the fluent may be had in faite terms. 
| Pi; | 
Thus, if the fluxion x" x were the expreſſions 
propoſed,” if the exponent n be an integer, the fluent of 
the NN may be had in finite term. : 
And in all other cafes, when the flowing part of the 
quantity under the vinculum is raiſed to ſome power, and 
the fluxional expreſſion without the vinculum is only the 
fluxion of the root; in ſuch caſes the fluent itſelf cannot 
be had without having recourſe to an infinite ſeries. _ 
After the ſame manner may the fluents of other flux- 
zonary expreſſions of the ſarne kind be found, by help of 


the general fluent. | 

Ihe rules hitherto delivered for finding the fluents 
from firſt fluxions, will hold good in finding the fluents 
of ſecond, third, and fourth fluxions, &c. which likewiſe 
may be augmented or diminiſhed (and for the ſame rea- 
ſons as the fluents of the firſt fluxions were, by quantities 
that have no ſecond, third, fourth, &c. fluxions); and 
the ſame laws will obtain in all the ſuperior orders ot 


, 


quantities. 


are be and properly adapted for the purpoſe. 
FLV, in zoology, a large order of inſects, the diſtin- 
guifhing characteriſtic of Which is, that their wings are 
tranſparent ; by this they are diſtinguiſhed from beetles, 
butterflies, and graſshoppers. See the articles BEETLE, 
Eat sf 
Fry, in mechanics, a croſs with leaden weights at its 
ends, or rather a heavy wheel at right angles to the axis 
of a windlas, jack, or the like; by means of which the 
force of the power, whatever it be, is not only preſerved, 
but equally diſtributed in all parts of the revolution of the 


machine. 


1 


0 


3 * ax—ag', 015 X ax=aaX V = 
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_ "Several other methods might be ſhewn, for finding of 
fluents from given fluxions; but theſe that are exhibited 


power, and not an increaſe : for as the fly has no motion 
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of its own, it certainly requires à conſtant force to keep it 
in motion; not to mention the friction of the pivots of 
the axis, and the reſiſtance of the air. The reaſon, there 
fore, why the fly becomes uſeful in many engines, is not 
that it adds a new force to them, but becauſe, in caſes 
where the power acts unequally, it ſerves as a moderator 
to make the motion of revolution almoſt every where 
equal: for as the fly has accumulated in itſelf a great de- 
gree of power, which it equally and gradually exerts, and 
as equally and gradually receives, it makes the motion in 
all parts of the revolution pretty nearly equal and uni- 
form. The conſequence of this is, that the engine be- 
comes more Eaſy and convenient to be acted and moved by 
the impelling force; and this is the only benefit obtained 
by the fly. | | | 

The beſt form ſor a fly is that of a heavy wheel or cir- 
cle, of a fit ſize, as this will not only meet with leſs re- 
ſiſtance from the air, but being continuous, and the weight 
every where equally diſtributed through the perimeter of 
the wheel, the motion will be more eaſy, uniform, and 
regular. In this form, the fly is moſt aptly applied to 
the perpendicular drill, which it likewiſe ſerves to keep 
upright by its centrifugal force; alſo to a windlas or 
common winch, where the motion is quick ; for in pull- 
ing upwards from the lower part, a perſon can exercife 
more power than in thruſting forward in the upper quar- 
ter; where, of courſe, part of his force would be loſt, 
were it not accumulated and conſerved in the equable 
motion of 'the fly. Hence, by this means, a man may 
work all day in drawing up a weight of forty pounds, 
whereas thirty pounds would create him more labour in 
a day without the fly. | 
 Fry-Boar, or FLIGHT, in the Dutch marine, certain 
merchant-ſhips of a very clumſy, uncouth built, nearly 
ſimilar to the genius of the builders : they are generally 
from four to fix hundred tons, and diſtinguiſhed by a very 
high ſtern, like a Gothic turret above, and very broad 
buttocks below. 'See BUTTOCK, 

FLYERS, in architecture, ſuch ſtairs as go ſtraight, 
and do not wind round ; nor have the ſteps made taper- 
ing, but the fore and back part of each ſtair, and the 
ends, reſpectively parallel to one another ; fo that if one 
flight do not carry you to your intended height, there is a 
broad half ſpace, from whence you begin to fly again, 
with ſteps every where of the ſame length and breadth as 
before. 

FLYING, the progreſſive motion of a bird, or other 
winged animal, in the liquid air. The parts of birds 
chiefly concerned in flying, are the wings, by which they 
are ſuſtained or wafted along. The tail, meſs**. Willugh- 
by, Ray, and many others, imagine to be principally em- 
ployed in ſteering and turning the body in the air, as a 
rudder : but Borelli has put it beyond all doubt, that this 
is the leaſt uſe of it, which is chiefly to aſſiſt the bird in 
its aſcent and deſcent in the air; and to obviate the va- 
_ cillations of the body and wings; for as to turning to 
this or that fide, it is performed by the wings, and incli- 
nations of the body, and but very little by the help of the 
tail. The flying of a bird, in effect, is quite a different 
thing from the rowing of a veſſel. Birds do not vibrate 
their wings towards the tail, as oars are ſtruck toward: 
the ſtern, but waft them downwards: nor does the tail 
of the bird cut the air at right angles, as the rudder does 
the water ; but is diſpoſed horizontally, and preſerves the 
ſame ſituation what way ſoever the bird turns. 
In effect, as a veſſel is turned about on its center of 
gravity to the right, by a briſk application of the oars to 
the left, fo a bird in beating the air with its right wing 
alone, towards rhe tail, will turn its fore part to the left. 
Thus pigeons, changing their courſe to the left, would 
labour it with their right wing, keeping the other almoſt 
at reſt. Birds of a long neck alter their courſe by the in- 
clinations of their head and neck, which altering the 
_ courſe of gravity, the bird will proceed in a new di- 
rection. | 

Artificial FLY 1NG, that attempted by men, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of mechanics. | 

The art of flying has been attempted by ſeveral perſons 
in all ages. The „ out of ſuperſtition, are re- 
ported to have had a cuſtom of precipitating a man from 


fig. 6.) in the longeſt axis of the ellipſis; 


a high cliff into the ſea, firſt fixing feathers, variouſly ex- 


( 


panded, round his body, in order to break his fall. 
Bacon, who lived five hundred years ago, not only 
the art of flying poſſible, but aſſures us, that he him; 
knew how to make an engine wherein a man ſitting might 
be able to convey himſelf through the air, like a bird: 
and further adds, that there was then one who had tries 
it with ſucceſs; but this method, which conſiſted of 1 
couple of large, thin, hollow copper globes, exhauſted of 
the air, and ſuſtaining a perſon who ſat thereon, Dr 
Hook ſhews to be impraQticable. The philoſophers of 
king Charles the Second's reign, were 'mightily huge; 
about this art. The famous biſhop Wilkins was ſo con. 
fident of ſuccefs in it, that he ſays, he does not queſtion 
but, in future ages, it will be as uſual to hear a man call 
for his wings, when he is going a journey, as it is now 10 
call for his boots. pi 3 
FLyinG- ARMY, a ſmall body under a lieutenant 0. 
major general, ſent to harraſs the country, intercept con. 
voys, prevent the enemy's incuriions, cover its own 
riſons, and keep the enemy in continual alarm. 
FLyinG-BRriIDGE, See the article BRIDGE, 
FLyinG-CamP. See the article Camp. 
FLyinG-FisH, a name given by the Engliſh writer, - 
to ſeveral ſpecies of fiſh, which, by means of their 161, 
fins, have a method of keeping themſelves out of the a. 
ter a long time. „ . 
FLy1nG-PINION is part of a clock, having a Ay, or 
fan, whereby to gather air, and ſo bridle the rapidity of 
the clock's motion, when the weight deſcends in the 
ſtriking part. See the article CLock. oe 
FOAL, or Cor.T, the young of the horſe kind. The 
_ colt, among the dealers, is underſtood of the male 
ind. WEED | e 
Foals are uſually foaled about the beginning of ſum. 
mer, and it is the cuſtom to let them run till Michaelmas 
with the mare, at which time they are to be weaned, 
Some however are of opinion, that a foal is rendered much 
ſooner fit for ſervice by being allowed to ſuck the whole 
winter, and weaned about Candlemas or Shrovetide, 
When firſt weaned, they muſt be kept in a convenient 
houſe, with a low rack and manger for hay and oats; the 
hay muſt be very ſweet and fine, eſpecially at firſt, and a 
little wheat bran ſhould be mixed with their oats, in or- 
der to keep their bodies open, and make them eat and 
drink freely. | | N 
When foals are kept up in the winter, they are not 


Frier 
firm 


gar. 


continually to be immured in the ſtable; but in the middle 


of the day, when the ſun ſhines warm, they ſhould always 
be allowed to play about for an hour or two, and when 
the winter is fpent, they ſhould be turned into ſome dry 
ground whete the graſs is ſweet and ſhort, and where theie 
is good water, that they may drink at pleaſure. The win- 
ter after this, they may be kept in the ſtable without any 


further care than that which is taken of other horſes ; but 


after the firſt year, the mare foals and 
to be kept together. | 

There is no difficulty to know the ſhape a foal is like 
to be of; for the ſame ſhape he carries at a month, he 
will carry at ſix years old, if he be not abuſed in after 
keeping. As for his heighth, it is obſerved that a large 
ſhin bone, long from the knee to the. paſtern, ſhews ata! 


horſe foals are not 


horſe; for which another way is to ſee what ſpace he has 


between his knee and his withers, which being doubled. 
it will be his height when he is a full aged horſe. There 
are alſo means of knowing their goodneſs ; for if they aß 
of ſtirring ſpirits, free from frights, wanton of diſpoſition, 
and very active in leaping. ps. running, and ftriving fo! 
maſtery, they prove generally good mettled horſes. It is a 
good mark alſo if their hoofs be 40 deep, tougb, 
ſmooth, upright ſtanding, and hollow. For the manner 
of breaking them, ſee the article HoksE.  _ ; 
FOCUS, in geometry and conic ſections, is applied 
to certain points in the parabola, wherein the rays fe. 
flected from all parts of theſe curves meet and nr 
The word is Latin, and literally N a. TAI. : 

J I ate , 

Foct of an Ellipis, are two points as E ( 5 . 
which, if any two right-lines are drawn, meeting 270 
other in the periphery of the ellipſis, as TN, FN, N. 
F L, their ſum will be always equal to the longeſt ax'53 


and therefore, when an ellipſis and its two Pr incipal = 


| half of the 


FOE 


are given, longeſt, or tranſverſe axis, in your compaſſes, 


foot in the point where the ſhorteſt, or 


ib. ing one foot i | | 
| an eate diameter cuts the periphery, and the other 
con 


11 cut the longeſt axis in the foci required. See 


foot WI 

ELLIrsIs. Zola is that point in the axis through 
| of an Hyperbola is that po | 8 
ber ee Se Cone e 

W ; „ l 

| LA. THT; . 

Honey of a Parabola is that point in the axis wherein 


he ſemi-ordinate is equal to the ſemi- parameter; or it 
0 that point through which the latus rectum paſles. See 
Conc Sections and PARABOLA. 


: | Focus, in optics, 18 the point wherein the rays are 


collected, ner they have undergone refraction. See 
| ad LENS. | : 
* 15 % called becauſe the ſun's rays being united 
within a very (mall compaſs or circle, are greatly conſti— 
ted and condenſed ; by which means their action or heat 
*: proportionally increaſed, and therefore objects poſited 
in that point will be greatly heated, burnt, or melted. 
Virtual Focus, in dioptrics, is the point from which 
refracted rays, 5 they are rendered divergent by re. 
in to diverge. | 
ER, any Kind of meat for horſes, or other 
cattle. In ſome places, hay and ſtraw, mingled together, 
is peculiarly denominated fodder. . 
FoDDER, in the civil law, is uſed for a prerogative 
that the prince has, to be provided of corn and other 
meats for his horſes, by the ſubjects, in his warlike expe- 
ne in mining, a meaſure containing twenty-two 
hundred and an half weight, though in London but 
twenty hundred weight. / as 
FODINA, in anatomy, the labyrinth of the ear. See 


EaR. | | | 

FOECUNDITY, or FECUN DIT, the ſame with fer- 
tility. See the article FERTILITY. 

OENICULUM, Fennel, in botany, an umbellifer- 
ous plant, with dark green leaves divided into long ca- 
pillary ſegments : the umbels are ſomewhat concave, and 
have no leaves or cup at their origin : the ſeeds oval, 
flatted on one ſide, and naked with prominent ſtriæ on 
the other : the root oblong, ſtraight, white, and about 
the thickneſs of the finger. 8885 5 | 

FoenicuLUum DULCE, ſweet fennel, with whitiſh or 
pale greeniſh yellow ſeeds, generally crooked. It is an- 
nual, a native of the warmer climates, and cultivated in 
our gardens. The ſhops are commonly ſupplied, from 
Germany, with ſeeds, ſuperior to thoſe of our own 
growth. | | | . 

Sweet fennel ſeeds are an uſeful ſtomachic and carmi- 
native, of an agreeable aromatic ſmell, and a moderately 
warm ſweetiſn taſte. They are ſometimes given in 
powder, from a ſcruple to a dram; and ſometimes 
candied, N 

FoenicuLum VULGARE, common fennel, or finckle, 
with ſmaller dark coloured, almoſt blackiſh, ſeeds. It is 
perennial, a native of ſome of the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope, and cultivated in our gardens, 

Tue ſeeds of this ſpecies are warmer and more pun- 
gent, but leſs ſweet, and of a leſs grateful flavour than 


thoſe of the preceding; and the ſame difference obtains 


in the diſtilled waters, diſtilled oils, and the ſpirituous 
extracts of the two kinds. 15 uf, 
The roots, taken up early in the ſpring, have a plea- 
ſant ſweetiſh taſte, with a flight aromatic warmth ; but 
nothing of the peculiar ſtrong flavour of the leaves and 
ſeeds, They are ranked among the aperient roots, and 
luppoſed by ſome to be equivalent in virtue to the cele- 
rated ginſeng of the Chineſe, from which however the 
4 conſiderably in their ſenſible qualities. See GIN. 
F OENUGREEK, Fænum Græcu, in botany, a plant 


with oblong or ro diſh ! cle; 
wi ou undiſh leaves, ſet three on a pedicle; 


by long crooked flattiſh pods, 
oidal ſeeds furrowed from a 

annually in the ſouthern part 

the ſeeds are brought to us. 


ngle to angle. It is ſown 
s of Europe, from whence 


e principal uſe of theſe ſeeds is in cataplaſms and | 


and the foci are required, you need only take 


up in ſummer, 
FOIL, among glaſs-grinders, a ſheet of tin, with 


papilionaceous flowers, which are followed 
containing yellowiſh rhom-_ 


FOI 


fomentations, for ſoftening, maturating, and diſcuſſing 
tumours ; and in emollient and carminative clyſters. _ 

FOETOR, in medicine, ſtinking or foetid effluvia, 
arifing from the body, or any part thereof. 

FOETUS, in phyſiology, denotes the child while it is 
contained in the mother's womb, but particularly aſter it 
is formed, till which time it is more properly called em- 
bryo. See the article GENERATION. ALS 

Formation of a FoETUs. The formation of the bones 
in a foetus, is very gradually and regularly performed. In 
the firſt two months, there is nothing of a bony nature in 
the whole. After this, the hardneſs of the parts, where 
the principal bones are to be ſituated, becomes, by de- 
grees, perceptible. Dr. Kerkring deſcribes the progreſs 
of the oſſification from ſkeletons, which he had prepared 
from fetuſes of two months, and thence up to nine. In 
the firſt two months, or to the end of that time, there ap- 
pears not any thing bony. After this, in the third and 
fourth months, the ſeveral parts, one after another, ac- 


quire their bony nature. In the firſt ſtages, every thing 


is membranous, where the bones are to be: theſe, by de- 
grees tranſmigrate into cartilages; and from theſe, by the 
ſame ſort of change continued, the bones themſelves are b 


degrees formed. All this is done by nature, by ſuch flow 


though ſuch certain progreſſions, that the niceſt eye can 

never ſee it doing, though it eafily ſees it when done, 
Fœtuſes increaſe proportionably leſs, the longer they 

continue in the womb. Mauriceau pretends, that the 


increaſe of a fœtus is ſixty- four times its own weight in 


triple the time. Thus, he ſays, that, at the birth, a child 
weighs twelve pounds, of ſixteen ounces each; at the 
three months, it weighs three ounces; at one month, 
» of a drachm; and at ten days leſs than half a grain. 
FOG, or MisT, a meteor, conſiſting of groſs va- 
pours, floating near the ſurface of the earth. | 
Miſts, according to lord Bacon, are imperfe& conden- 
ſations of the air, conſiſting of a large proportion of the 
air, and a ſmall one of the aqueous vapour; and theſe 
happen in the winter, about the change of the weather, 
from froſt to thaw, or from thaw to froſt: but in the 
ſummer and the ſpring, from the expanſion of the dew. 
If the vapours, which are raiſed plentifully from the 
earth and waters, either by the ſolar or ſubterraneous 
heat, do, at their firſt entrance into the atmoſphere, meet 
with cold enough to condenſe them to a conſiderable de- 
gree, their ſpecific gravity is, by that means, encreaſed ; 


and ſo they will be ſtopped from aſcending, and return. 


back, either in form of dew, or drizzling rain ; or re- 
main ſuſpended ſome time in the form of a fog. Vapours 
may be ſeen on the high grounds as well as the low, but 
more eſpecially about marſhy places: they are eaſily diſ- 
ſipated by the wind, as alſo by the heat of the ſun: they 
continue longeſt in the loweſt grounds, becauſe theſe 
places contain moſt moiſture, and are leaſt expoſed to the 
action of the wind. 5 
Hence we may eaſily conceive, that fogs are only low 
clouds, or clouds in the loweſt region of the air; as 
clouds are no other than fogs, raiſed on high. See 
CLoup. : | 
When fogs ſtink, then the vapours are mixed with 
ſulphureous exhalations, which ſmell ſo. Objects viewed 
through fogs, appear larger and more remote than through 
the common air. Mr. Boyle obſerves, that upon the 
coaſt of Coromandel, and the moſt maritime parts of the 
Eaſt-Indies, there are, notwithſtanding the heat of the 


climate, annual fogs ſo thick, as to occaſion thoſe of 


other nations who reſide there, and even the more tender 
part of the natives, to keep their houſes cloſe ſhut up. 
FOGAGE, in the foreſt law, is rank graſs not eaten 


quickſilver or the like, laid on the backſide of a looking- 
laſs, to make it reflect. See FoLIATiNG and LookinG- 
LASS. OY | 
Fol, 8 jewellers, a thin leaf of metal placed un- 
der a precious ſtone, in order to make it look tranſparent 


and give it an agreeable different colour, either deep or 
pale: thus, if you want a ſtone to be made of a pale co- 
lour, put a foil of that colour under it; or if you would 
have it deep, lay a dark one under it. . 
Theſe foils are made either of copper, gold, or gold 
54 ad #04}. > t e a 1 and 
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from duſt. 


FOL 


EEE 


glaſs; after which they muſt be dried, an 


_ FOLIATING of Looking-Glaſſes is performed by fixing 
quickſilver on the reverſe ſurface, by means of plates of 
tin; which amalgamating or combining with the quick- 
ſilver, takes away its fluidity, and renders it ſo tenacious, 
as to be en into a very thin coat or plate, capa- 
ble of adhering to the ſurface of the glaſs. ES 
There are ſeveral manners of laying the quickſilver and 


tin on the glaſs; and it is by ſome practiſed, to uſe the 


quickſilver alone; and by others, to compound with it 
tin and lead; and biſmuth has likewiſe been frequently 
uſed inſtead of them: but it is not neceſſary, when the 


operation is well conducted, to make any addition to the 


quickſilver. The following is one of the beſt methods 
hitherto practiſed. 75 

A proper number of ſheets of thin paper muſt be pro- 
cured ; which paper ſhould be of a ſoft ſpongy nature, 
like that called blotting paper. This paper muſt be ſpread 
on a table with a very level even ſurface, and fixed very 
firmly ; or it is better to uſe a marble table or ſlab ; but 
fo much only of the table ſhould be covered, as may 
form an area of the ſame figure with that of the glaſs to 
be filvered, a little enlarged. Over the ſurface of the 
paper muſt be ſprinkled ſome powdered chalk ; which 
mould be rolled or beaten very thin, muſt then be laid 
upon the paper ſprinkled with chalk, in the moſt ſmooth 
and even manner: and where there is occaſion, on ac- 
count of the ſize of the glaſs, to uſe more than one, they 
ſhould be joined with great exactneſs, rather ſuffering ne- 
vertheleſs the edge of one to bear on the other, than leav- 
ing any deficiency ; fo that the whole ſurface of the paper 
may be perfectly covered. Quickſilyer is then to be 
poured upon theſe leaves of tin; and ſpread over every 
part of it by a hare's foot, or the feathered part of a quill. 
Ihe ſheets of every thin ſmooth paper, of which the 


kind called fan paper is beſt, muſt be then laid over thi 
quickſilver, leaving a margin beyond the quickſilver } 
and upon this paper the glaſs muſt be gently laid: an 


1 


then, being preſſed down with the one hand, the paper 


muſt be gently drawn from under it with the other, by 


taking hold of the margin left for that purpoſe. The 


upper ſurface of the glaſs mult then be covered with 
thicker paper, and a conſiderable weight put over it, in 
order to preſs out all the quickſilver that is not fixed by 
the tin; as well as to make it adhere the more firmly to 
the glaſs. When no more quickſilver appears to drain 
off, the weights and paper may be removed; and the ope- 
ration will be complete.“ | | 


mation by melting the biſmuth,” and then taking it 


off the fire, putting in the quickſilver gradually; and | 
| ſtirring it with an iron, rod, or a tobacco-pipe, till the 

whole be thoroughly incorporated: when the maſs ſhould 
© from ſubliming with the remaining heat, It is proper, 


9 


nevertheleſs, before this compoſition be uſed, to 


pound of equal parts, in the proportion, when to 


* 


it tkrough a cloth; and what remains, and will ob 
preſſed through, may be added to the next quantity u 
be incorporated. I he proportion of tin and lead, "hy 
they are uſed in the ſame manner, is generally a * 
of a fourth part of the weight of the quickly, 
has been alſo formerly practiſed, to uſe a compoſitic, 
of two parts of biſmuth, and one part of tin, with the 
lame quantity of lead, and ten parts of the quick 
ſilver. | 5 | 
Where the glaſſes with angular ſurfaces, called di. 
'"mond-cut, are to be filvered, a border muſt be 
on the table of the figure of the glaſs, which may be 
done by a moveable frame. The paper, leaves, x, 
muſt be brought over this border, and the ſubſequere 
proceeding may be the ſame, as in the caſe of the 9 
ſurface ; only taking great care that the glaſs 
perly let down within the border, fo as to bea 
where both on that and the ſurface of the table. 
Globes of glaſs may be filvered ; but as no preſſure 
can be given, the plates of tin cannot be uſed ; and the 
quickſilver muſt therefore be rendered of a. proper con. 
liftence, by amalgamating it with ſome of the other me. 
tallic ſubſtances. The moſt approved method of doing 
this is as follows. 5 | | 
Take of quickſilver two parts, of biſmuth ty, 
parts, and of tin and lead each one part. Melt the tin 
and lead together, and when they are fluid, add the bi. 
muth ; when that is melted likewiſe, take them from 
the fire, and put the quickſilver gradually to them: 
{ſtirring the mixture till the whole be united. After the 
maſs is become ſo cool, às not to endanger. its breakin 
the glaſs, pour it into the globe to be filvered ; uſing; 
funnel, which will carry it to the bottom of the globe. 
Move the glaſs then gently about, ſo that the amalos- 
mated matter may flow over every part, and adhere 0 
it; which will effectually ſilver the globe. When even 
part is covered, pour out the redundant quantity, and 
keep the glaſs ſtill, till it be perfectly cool. If, during 
the operation, the mixture is ſet in the globe, and be 
not ſufficiently liquid to flow about, and cohere with 
the glaſs, a gentle heat muſt be adminiſtred, which vil 
remedy this defect; and if, on the contrary, the mat. 
ter appear too fluid, and have not ſufficient el to 


be forme 


Plain 
be pro. 
T every 


{ 
: 
4 


y | fix itſelf to the glaſs, it muſt be taken out, and an addi 


| 


— 


tional quantity of the biſmuth, tin, and lead, added, by 
means of a proper heat.” e Bag 
E OLIATION, a term uſed by ſome botaniſts to de- 
note the corolla, or flower- leaves. See FLOWER aut 
COROLLA. 


OLIO, in merchant books, denotes a page, or rathe 


4 


both the right and left hand pages, theſe being exprelkd 


; by the ſame figure, and correſponding to each other, Se: 


2 . 


OOK-K EEPING. | 
| Folio, among printers and bookſellers, the largeſt form 
of books, when each ſheet is printed, that it may be 
bound up in two leaves only. e 
FOLLICLE, Folliculus, among botaniſts, denotes 
kind of ſeed veſſel, like the conceptaculum. See Con. 
CEPTACULUM. ” | 

' FOMAHANT),' or FoMALHANT, in aſtronomy. 
{ar of the firſt magnitude in Aquarius, whoſe latitude i 
29% 10. 11”. north, and longitude 25% 23. 24+ 
Capricornus, according ta Mr. Flamſtead's catalogue. 


FOMENTATION, in medicine, the ſame with 


* 


| liquid epithema, if applied hot; and is the bathing g 
any part of the body in a proper liquor, commonly m a 


+ 


by a decoction. of herbs in water, wine, milk, &. being 
generally applied by means of ſtupes or doubled kanne, 
dipped in the medicated decoction, and all the bao 
very hot, expreſſed out of them, leſt it ſhould ſcald-t 


| II part, raiſe bliſter &c. And it is farther: obſervabl, 
Some, who uſe the biſmuth, add half an ounce of it | 


* "5 | 2 1 * N ; ; : 4 
| | d half an | | that a certain degree of heat will diſſolve and diſnipate 
to an ounce of the quickſilver, and make the amalga- 


* 


rumour, whilſt a bigher degree of it will harden and aa 

it ſchirrous. Te 5 1 
The word is Latin, fomentatio, and derived from f 

mente, to ſoment. 1 


FONT, among eccleſiaſtical writers, 4 large bal, 


4 


4 


be poured into cold water, to prevent the quickſilver f in which water is kept for the baptia ing of infants, oo 
| perſons. 1 
2 


into three parts, that is, tarſus, metatarſus, and toes. 


is ſo called robably becauſe baptiſm was uſually 
| = is de ative Chriſtians at ſprings or 


* 
" fountains» 


FONTANELLA, in anatomy, the quadrangular 
acerture, between the os frontis and oſſa ſincipitis, in 
Lee zuſt born, Which is alſo called fons pulſatilis. 

. EONTICULUS, or FONTANELLA, in ſurgery, an 
iſſue, ſeton, or ſmall ulcer made in various parts of the 


body, in order to eliminate the latent corruption out of it. 


See Is8UE, SETON, &c. vis pon 
FONTINALIA, in Roman antiquity, a religious 
ſeaſt celebrated on October 13, in honour of the nymphs 
of wells and fountains. ee genen i 
FOOD implies whatever aliments are taken into the 
body, to nouriſh it. See DIET, DRIN, ALIMENT, 


1 


0007. Pes, a part of the body of moſt animals where- | 
on they ſtand, walk, <> ; | 
Foor, Pes Magnus, or great foot, in anatomy, denotes! 
the extent from the juncture of the hip to the toe ends $1 
but the foot, or leſſer foot properly ſo called, is divided 


The tarſus is the ſpace between the bones of the leg 
and the metatarſus; it is compoſed of ſeven bones. The 
krft is called aſtragalus or talus; in its upper part it has a 
convex head, which is articulated with the two fociles of 
the leg by ginglymus, being divided by a little ſinus 
which receives the ſmall protuberance in the middle of 
the ſinus of the tibia. And without this articulation we 
mult always, in walking, have trod upon the heel with 
our fore foot, and upon our toes with our hind foot. The 
fore part of the aſtragalus, which is alſo convex, 1s re- 
ceived into the finus of the os naviculare. Below, to- 
wards the hind part of its under fide, it has a pretty large 
ſinus, which receives the upper and hind part of the os 
calcis. But towards the fore part of the ſame fide it has 


—_ . protuberance, which 1s received into the upper and fore 


part of the ſame bone, Betwixt this ſinus and this pro- 


tuberance, there is a cavity which anſwers to another in | 


the os calcis, in which is contained an oily and mucous 


ſort of ſubſtance for moiſtening the ligaments, and faci- | 


litating the obſcure motion of theſe bones when we 
walk, | SG 


The ſecond bone of the tarſus is the calcaneum, os | 
calcis, or heel-bone ; it is the largeſt of the bones of the | 


tarſus. It lies under the aſtragalus, to which it is articu- 
lated by ginglymus, as we have already deſcribed. Be- 
hind it is a large protuberance, which forms the heel, 


and into which the tendo achillis is inſerted ; and before R 


it, is a cavity which receives a part of the os cubi- 
forme. „„ 

The third is the os naviculare or cymbiſorme; it lies 
between the aſtragalus and the three oſſa cuneiformia: 
behind it is a large ſinus, which receives the fore convex 
head of the firſt ; and before it is convex, diſtinguiſhed 
into three heads, which are received into the ſinus's of the 
of!a cuneiformia. | 


The fourth, fifth and ſixth are called oſſa cuneiformia, 


becauſe they are large above, and narrow below ; they 


lie all three at the ſide of one another; their upper fide is 
convex, and tneir under hollow, by which means the 
mulcles and tendons in the ſole of the foot are not preſſed 


* 


waen we walk. At one end they have each a ſinus, 


which receives the os naviculare, and at the other end 


they are joined to the three inner bones of the metatarſus : 
the inmoſt of theſe bones is the biggeſt, and' that in the 
middle the leaſt. 
The ſeventh bone is called the os cubiforme, becauſe 
of its figure; it lies in the ſame rank with the oſſa cu- 
neiformia : behind it is joined to the os calcis, before to 
the two outer bones of the metatarſus, and on its inſide is 
joined to the third os cuneiforme. 3 | 
The bones of the metatarſus are five; that which ſuſ- 
dans the great toe is the thickeſt, and that which ſuſtains 
Ne acxt toe is the longeſt, the reſt grow each ſhorter 
= the other, They are longer than the bones of the 
*tacarpns ; in other things they are like them, and they 
deren to the toes, as they are to the fingers. 
x he bones of the toes are fourteen, The great toe 
125 two, and the reſt have each three Z 


_ of the fingers; only they are fhorter, | 


they are like the | 


FOO 


In the toes there are ſometimes found twelve oſſa ſeſa- 


moidza, as in the fingers. | | 
Foor, in the Latin and Greek poetry, a metre or 
meaſure, compoſed of a certain number of long and ſhort 
ſyllables. . 
Theſe feet are commonly reckoned twenty-eight, of 
which ſome are ſimple, as conſiſting of two or three ſylla- 
bles, and therefore called diſyllabic or triſyllabic feet; 
others are compound, conſiſting of four ſyllables, and are 
therefore called tetraſyllabic feet. 
. The diſyllabic feet are four in number, viz. the pyrrhi- 
chius, ſpondeus, iambus, and trocheus. See PYVRRHI“ 
CHIUS, SCG, 


The triſyllabic feet are eight in number, viz, the dac- 


tylus, anapzſtus, tribrachys, moloſſus, amphybrachys, 


amphimacer, bacchius, and antibacchius. See DAcTYL, 

The tetraſyllabic are in number ſixteen, viz. the pro- 
cleuſmaticus, diſpondeus, coriambus, antiſpaſtus, ditam= 
bus, dichoreus, ionicus a majore, ionicus a minore, epi- 


tritus primus, epitritus ſecundus, epitritus tertius, epi- 
tritus quartus, pæon primus, pæon ſecundus, pæon ter- 


tius, and pæon quartus. See the articles PROCLEUSMA= 
F 

There are ſeveral other ſorts of feet invented by idle 
grammarians, of five, fix, or more ſyllables, but they 
are not worth the reciting. The number of feet each fort 
of verſe contains, will be found under that particular 
verſe, See the articles HEXAMETER, &c. 

Even and odd For, in poetry, is a foot ſo denominated 
in reſpe& of its ſituation in the verſe; thus, the firſt, 
third, and fifth foot of the verſe are uneven. This deno- 
mination of feet chiefly obtains in iambic verſe. See 
Iameic. | h | 
Foo is alſo a long meaſure, conſiſting of 12 inches. 
See the article INcy. _ | 1 e 

Geometricians divide the foot into 10 digits, and the 
digit into 10 lines. See the articles DIGIT and LINE. 

Foor Square is the ſame meaſure, both in breadth and 
length, containing 144 ſquare or ſuperficial inches. 

Cubic or Solid FooT is the ſame meaſure in all the 
three dimenſions, length, breadth, and depth or thick- 
neſs, containing 1728.cubic inches, 20 155 

The foot is of different lengths in different countries. 
The Paris royal foot exceeds the Engliſh by nine lines; 
the ancient Roman foot of the Capitol, conſiſted of 4 
palms, equal to 1x J inches Engliſh; Rhineland or Ley- 
den foot, by which the northern nations go, is to the 
oman foot as 950 to 1000. The proportions of the 
principal feet of ſeveral nations, compared with the Eng- 


liſh, are as follow. 


The Engliſh foot being divided in 1000 parts, or into 
12 inches, the other feet will be as follow : 


1000 8 2 38 

| parts. j2/ 8 
London-ſoỹ t — 1000 © 12 0 
| Amſterdam — — — 944 0451353 
Antwerp — — — — 946 o 11 2 
Bologna — — — 1% 0k: 58: 
Bremen — — — — 964 O 11 6 
Cologne — — — — 9544 11 4 
Copenhagen — — — 965 6 11 6 
Dantzick — =. — 044-0013 3 
Dort „„ Iv . 1184 1 222 2 
Frankfort on the Main — — 948 O 11 4 
The Greek — — — 100% 1 05x 
Lorrain — — — — 958 O 4 
Mantua = — — — .1569 1 6 8 
Mechlin — — — 919 0. 11 0 
Middleburg — — — 99% O 1 9 
Paris royal — — — — 1068 1 © 9 
Prague — ww «6 — 106 1 93 
Rhineland or Leyden — — 1033 1 o 4 
| Riga — 2 — — 1931 1 909 

Roman — — — — 967 o 11 6 
Old Roman — 1110 970 O 11 8 

Scotch — — — 10056 r G $- 

Straſburg — — — 920001 $250: 
Toledo — — — 899 © 10 7 
K es 2 3002: © 1:50 7 
Venice = _ — — "$193" 1 71. 9 
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FOR 


For- BAN E, or Foor-SrEr, in fortification, the 
ſame with banquette. See the article BAN ET TE. 
For- Hosks, among botaniſts, ſhort heads, out of 
which flowers grow. | 7 
Foor-LEveL, among artificers, an inſtrument that 
terves as a foot-rule, a ſquare, and a level. See the arti- 
cles LEVEL, RULE, and SQUARE. | . 
Foor-PAck, or HALT-PAck, among carpenters, a 
pair of ſtairs, whereon, after four or fix ſteps, you arrive 


at a broad place, where you may take two or three paces | 


before you aſcend another ſtep, The deſign of which is 
to eaſe the legs in aſcending the reſt of the ſteps. See the 
article STAIR-CASE. 1 | 

Foor-RorEs, among ſailors, the ſame with the horſes 
of the yards. See the article HoRSE. 

FORAMEN, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral 
apertures, or perforations in divers parts of the body; as, 
1. The external and internal foramina of the cranium or 
ſkull. 2. The foramina in the upper and lower jaw. 
3. Foramen lachrymale. 4. Foramen membranæ tym- 
pani. | Ws 

ForRAMENnN OVvALE, an oval aperture or paſſage through 
the heart of a foetus, which cloſes up after birth. It 
ariſes above the coronal vein, near the right auricle, and 
paſſes directly into the left auricle of the heart, ſerving for 
the circulation of the blood in the fœtus, till ſuch time as 
the infant breathes and the lungs are open; it being ge- 
nerally reckoned one of the temporary parts of the fœtus, 
wherein it differs from an adult, although almoſt all ana- 
tomiſts, Mr. Cheſelden excepted, aſſure us, that the 
foramen ovale has ſometimes been found open in adults. 

The foramen ovale therefore, and the canal of commu- 
nication in the foetus are in reality no other than a ſort of 
ſubſidiary parts to the lungs formed only for a certain time, | 
and to become uſeleſs and diſappear when the act of re- 
ſpiration has given the turn to the circulation of the 
blood, which it is to retain through the whole life of the 
animal. Dr. Trew affirms, that the membrane of the 
foramen ovale is ſo placed, as to permit the blood to paſs 
freely from the right auricle to the left, during the diaftole 
of the auricles, but never from the left auricle to the 
right. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 457. p 

FORCE of Bodies in Motion. —It has been a famous 
diſpute among philoſophers, Whether the force of bo- 
dies in motion, ſtriking each other, be proportional to 
the ſimple velocity of the motion, or to the ſquare of the 
velocity?” The Engliſh and French maintain the 
former, the Dutch and Germans the latter. 

This diſpute firſt commenced between Mr. Huygens 
and the abbot Catalan, about the force of oſcillating bo- 
dies; it continued ſome time between theſe two gentle- 
men; at length, another ſubje& of the ſame kind en- 
gaged the ſaid abbot with the famous Leibnitz, who is 
to be eſteemed the firſt author that plainly declared, in 
expreſs words, That the forces of bodies were as their 
maſſes multiplied by the ſquare of the velocity.“ 

Catalan, and afterwards Mr, Papin, anſwered Leib- 
nitz ; he replied again, and ſeveral papers were written 
on the ſubject. It then became a matter of general en- 
quiry, and the philoſophers of every nation began to con- 
ſider which fide to be of, and whether they ſhould declare 
for the old or for the new opinion. However, they did 
here, as they do in religion, go by a whole nation toge- 

ther; the common herd of philofophers following the 
dictates of their leaders. Thus Leibnitz, Polenus, 
$'Graveſande, and Muſchenbroek led the German and 
Dutch; Papin, Mairan, &c. the French; and Pember- 
ton, Eames, Deſaguliers, Clarke, &c. the Engliſh, 

As it uſually falls out in other caſes, ſo here, when 
men find themſelves preſſed with difficulties and abfurdi- 
ties in their ſchemes and notions, they have recourſe to 
the ſubtilties of metaphyſical diſtinctions, though ſeldom 
to any good purpoſe. Thus when it appeared too plainly 
by all experiments, and even to common ſenſe, that the 
natural force of bodies was proportional to the fimple ve- 
locity and maſs of matter conjointly; we were told it was 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the force of bodies into two kinds, 
viz, the vis viva or living force; and the vis mortua, or 
the dead force. 5 $ | 

By this vis viva, or living force, we were to apprehend 


that which reſulted from the viſible action of one body 


ſorings, or ſpringy bodies; in all which cafes, che m_ 


* 1 = FT") 
| 0 : 


upon another, as that of a falling weivlit ; but the. 
mortua or dead force was to be underſtood of that . 
was deſtroyed by a contrary agent, as a weight in of 
ſcale of a balance is kept from deſcending by a count 2 
poiſe in the other ſcale. But, unluckily for the autho 4 
this refinement, both thoſe forces appear, even "jpg 
balance, to be in the ratio of the ſimple velocity in, 
the maſs. | . e 

Thus for the living force, if on the proportional balan- 
you place 4 -B. at the diſtance of fix inches on One Th 
and 2 PP. at the diſtance of twelve inches on the oth g 
ſide, and, if the balance be put into motion, they wit 
each of them have a vis viva, or an active force, becauſ. 
they will keep the beam in motion for ſome time, il. 
by militating, they murder or kill each other; and chen 
furely enough they become vires mortuæ, or dead N 

But let us fee how they exerted their power, while 
living. One (A) acted againſt the other (B), with th. 
gravity of every particle in a maſs of 4 15. and with th. 
velocity in each ſtroke that ſix inches diſtance could A 
but, ſince all allow the weight to be as the maſs of mat. 
ter, and the velocity as the diſtance from the center «x 
motion, therefore all the force which A exerted was 25 
4x6=24. Ia the ſame manner it is ſhewn the who! 
force of B acting againſt A was as 2X 12224; that is 
in each caſe, the force was as the velocity into the mal 
of matter: and, becauſe they were equal, they deſtroyed 
each other. . | 

But, had thoſe combatants A and B been armed with 
forces proportioned to the ſquares of the velocities, tha 
of A would have been but 4x6x6=144 ; whilt B 
would have had a force equal to 2x12 * 12=288; b 
which he would have demoliſhed A at on: Angle ſtroke 
and been the ſurviving conqueror. | 

Let us now conſider theſe two bodies A and B as dead 
and ſee what forces they exert in that ſtate. In order to 
this they muſt be hanged upon the arms of the balance. 
one on each fide, till they are dead, i. e. motionleſs; bur 
this will not happen till their diſtances from the center of 
motion become reciprocally proportional to their maſſes of 
matter; and then it is plain the caſe is the ſame as before; 
for the dead force of A will be as 4x6=24=2 x12= 
dead force of B. Whereas, if theſe forces were as the 
maſſes into the ſquare of the velocities, A of 4 th. and 
B of 2 jb. ought to die at the diſtances 6 and 8, 4 inches 
from the center reſpectively ; but, if the experiment be 
tried there, ſuch ſtrong ſymptoms of life will be found in 
A, as manifeſt the falſity of this hypotheſis, | 

Being driven from this ſubterfuge, they ſeek another in 
a critical diſtinction between force and prefſure. Prel- 
ſure, ſay they, is the power with which bodies act by 
means of inſtruments ; thus 2 weight in one ſcale as 
againſt the weight in another by preflure ; but the power 


forces, 


BIVeE ; 


by which bodies act on each other alone, is properiy 


called Force, as when one ſtone ſtrikes another by falling 
on it, or a hammer ſtrikes an anvil. The former they 
allow is proportional to the velocity and maſs of matter 
conjointly ; but the latter, they ſay, is as the maſs mul- 
tiplied by the ſquare of the velocity. 

But this eclairciſſement boots them as little as the for- 
mer, if they mean a momentary impact or ſtroke, or ſuch 


whoſe effect is produced in a moment of time. For in 


ſuch a caſe we ſay, the ſtroke is in proportion to the mals 
of matter, and alſo to the degree of velocity, and therefore 
as both conjointly; but we deny there is any other ſource 
of power from whence a body can derive any force for 
producing a momentary effect: nor have any of thoie 
gentlemen been able to ſhew there is, though ſome, be- 
wildered in the labyrinth, have attempted it, but in how 
weak and ridiculous a manner may be ſeen in 2 piece in- 
titled, De conſervatione virium vivarum, &c. And it 
is worth the reader's while to ſee the jocular confutatio 
of this ludicrous piece by Phileleutherus Londinenſis. 

If they ſay, they would not be underſtood of momen- 
taneous Ara. but ſuch as are produced in time, then 
they have no antagoniſts, And, it is plain from their 
experiments, that this is their meaning, after all. For 
their experiments, which they ſo much inſiſt on, are ſuch 
as are made by letting bodies fall on ſoft ſubſtances, 5 
clay, butter, &c. or by the action of bodies on yielding 
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_ vi. TV: o:: VI: ; whence E: e:: VI: of; or the 
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„ to quced inſtantaneouſly, but in time; the clay 
s or recede, the ſpring to bend, &. Be 
ta If the time be taken into conſideration, then every 
body muſt know that the effect will be proportional to 
the 7 tenſity of the cauſe, and the time of its continu- 
ance: thus, for example, the effect of gravity on bodies 
left to themſelves cauſes them to deſcend ; their deſcent 
therefore will be proportionate to the ge of gravity 
udon them, and therefore greater in tho e which fall free- 
5 than in others which deſcend on inclined planes in a 
1255 time, where part of the ſorce of gravity is deſtroy- 
ed by the re-action of the plane. But, fince the action 
of gravity is not inſtantaneous, but continual, therefore 
ies effect, i. e. the deſcent of the body, will be greater in 
roportion to the time of its continuing to act on the 
Lots ſeparately conſidered from its intrinſic force. 
Pat this force is as the velocity produced by it in à given 
time; alſo the time is as the velocity, When the force is 
given; therefore the ae > Song the deſcent of the body, 
* he ſquare of the velocity. | 
g Or in ſyitbols thus: ler E the effect produced by any 
power ZP, aAing in any ſpace of time P, upon any 
body =, moving with any degree of velocityV. Then 
it is plain, E will be as Q= maſs of matter in the body, 
| when P, T, and Ware given; alſo the effect E will be as 
| the intenſity of the power P. when Ou ie 
giren; again, when P, Q, T are given, E muſt be as V; 
and laſtly, we ſhall have E as T, when P, Q, V arc 
given. Therefore, when neither of theſe are given, 
E: QxP xVxT; and, in caſe of any different effect, 
let e: Kt. 3 | 
| Then ſuppoſing the bodies equal, viz. Q=9, we have 
E.:: PVT: pt. Thus the ſame or two equal bodies, 
deſcending on two planes unequally inclined, will de- 
icend through ſpaces, which will be as the different powers 
of gravity P and p, as the different velocities V and v in 
any point of time, and as the different times T and? of 
their deſcent, conjointly. 7x. | | 
If not only the bodies Q and 9, but alſo the powers P 
and p which actuate them, be ſuppoſed equal, or P=p; 
then E: e: TV: t v. Thus, in equal bodies falling 
freely by gravity, the effect, or the ſpace which they 
deſcribe, will be as the time T and : of the falls, the 
velocities V and v at any point of time in the fall. And 
becauſe in this caſe the velocity is always proportional to 
the time, that is, I: f:: V: v; if we multiply each ratio 
by che ſame ratio V: v, the analogy will ſtill be the ſame. 


effect of falling bodies, in deſcribing the ſpace, will be as 
che ſquare of the velocities. 1 7 „ 

If we ſuppoſe the times given, that is, Tt, then (the 
reſt as before) we have E: e:: V: v; that is, the forces or 
effects of equal bodies, falling in equal times, are pro- 
portional to the ſimple velocities, | 

If V=v, or the velocities given, then E: e:: T. 
WW | bs, if two equal bodies, ing on an horizontal plane, 
 7<ccive a ſtroke each from ſprings of equal force, then 
Wi! the velocites be equal in every part. of the motion, 
and the effects E and e, in this caſe, being the ſpaces 
deſcribed, will be as the times of their motion. | 

Hence we have ſeen every poſſible caſe wherein the 
iorces of bodies or their effects can be ſ uppoſed to vary; 


adare of the velocity but where the time is concerned; 
er where ſome one of the factors Q, P, V, T, is pro- 
Portional to the velocity; thus in ſpouting- water, becauſe 
s always as V, therefore, though T be given, E will 
: be as Q, or as V?; for P alſo in this caſe is given, the 
Power of gravity which gives motion to the particles of 
de fluid being always conſtant. Nor have they an 
= perment which ſhews the force or effects of bodies 
portional to the ſquares of the velocities, but where the 
6:4 _ n which the effect is produced ought to be con- 
* red. Thus in their famous experiment of cavities, 
| ?ormed in ſoft cla 
cavities are the effect of the falling bodies, and pro- 
ben to the ſquares of the velocity. But what is this 
0 the purpoſe, unleſs they will ſay, thoſe pits are in- 


antaneouſly produced ich v 
which we preſu 
| pretend to do: , Preſume none will 


1 _ it is plain there is none where the force is as the 


by falling bodies, it is true, thoſe | 


It is evident, this cavity muſt be proportional to the 


„ 


quantity of matter put in motion in the clay, by the 
falling body; but this is proportional to the velocity on 
two accounts; the firſt is, that every particle which comes 
in contact with the ſtriking body, receives a ſtroke 
proportional to the velocity ; therefore alſo the number of 
particles which each of theſe can move, will be as the 
force of the ſtroke, or as the velocity, of the falling body. 
Secondly, afnohg yielding particles, the number which 
the falling body can apply to in a given time, will be as 
the velocity; conſequently the whole number of particles 
which can be moved, both immediately by the body itſelf, 
and by the motion communicated to the particles, will be 
as the ſquare of the velocity; and therefore the cavity will 
be in the ſame ratio alſo, x | 
We hence obſerve, the ſame method of reaſoning may 
be applied to ſoft and yielding ſubſtances, as has 95 
been uſed in the caſe of unelaſtic fluids; and for this 
reaſon only, that, in every caſe of yielding particles, the 
effect of a body in ſtriking them is not deſtroyed momen- 


taneoutly, but in time, which time, czteris paribus, will 


be as the velocity ; and therefore, E being as T V, and 
T, in all theſe caſes, being as V, it will be univerſally 
for all ſoft and yielding ſubſtances E: V*. 5 8 
Hence we may obſerve, that as bodies are more or leſs 
yielding or ſoft, ſo the effect will be more or leſs 
approaching to the ratio of the ſquare of the velocity. 


This conſideration is of great uſe in mechanical affairs. 


Thus a hammer with a double velocity will produce 
much more than a double effect in driving a nail; the 
ſame may be ſaid of a rammer driving a pile: hence the 
reaſon why a ſmaller hammer will by its velocity do more 


execution upon a red-hot iron, than the large hammer 


by its momentum. In ſhort, all theſe things are fo plain 


and eaſy to be underſtood, that is ſurprizing to think 


how ſuch a diſpute could ſubſiſt ſo long, and occaſion ſo 


much to be ſaid about it. 


The learned Dr. Jurin, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


actions, Ne 476, propoſes the following experiment, 
which he looks upon as ſufficient to put a final end 


to his controverſy, which has now ſubſiſted above ſeventy 
years. 


Upon an horizontal plane, at reſt, but moveable with 
the leaſt force, ſuppoſe upon a boat in a ſtagnant water, 


let there he placed, between two equal bodies, a bent - 


ſpring, by the unbending of which the two bodies may 
be puſhed contrarywiſe. | 


In this caſe it is evident, that the velocities, which the 


two bodies receive from the ſpring, will be exactly equal 
and their moving forces will alſo be exactly equal; and 


that the plane they move upon, and alſo the boat upon 


which it lies, will have no motion given them either way. 
Let us call the velocity of each body I, and the moving 
force alſo 1. ” | 


Now, let us ſuppoſe the ſpring to be bent afreſh to the 


ſame degree as before, and to be again placed between the 
two bodies lying at reſt ; then let the plane, upon which 
the ſpring and the bodies lie, be carried uniformly for- 


wards, in the direction of the length of the ſpring, with 


this ſame velocity 1, In this caſe it is manifeſt, that 
each of the bodies will have the velocity 1, and the 


moving force 1, both in the direction of the axis of the 


ſpring. 


puſh the two bodies contrary ways, as before, the one 


forwards, the other backwards: then the ſpring will give 
to each of theſe bodies the velocity 1, as before when the 


plane was at reſt, | 7 
Buy this means the hindmoſt body, or that which is 


puſhed backwards, will have its velocity 1, which it had 
y before by the motion of the plane, now intirely deſtroyed, 


and will be abſolutely at reſt, 3 

But the body, Which is puſhed forwards, will now 
have the velocity 2, namely, 1 from the motion of the 
plane, and 1 from the action of the ſpring. 

Thus far every body agrees in what will be the event 
of this experiment, | | | 


But the queſtion is, what will be the moving force of 


the foremoſt body, or of that which is puſhed forwards, 
and which has the velocity 2; viz. 1 from the motion 
of the plane, and 1 from che action of the ſpring ? 


By the Leibnitian doctrine, its moving force muſt be 


4: 


During this motion, let the ſpring again unbend, and 
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4: and, if fo, it muſt have received the moving force, 3 
from the action of the ſpring ; for it had only the moving 
force 1 from the motion of the plane. 


Let us examine, whether this be poſſible, or recon- 


cileable to their own doctrine. | 3 
Their doctrine is, that equal ſprings, equally bent, 
will, by unbending themſelves, give equal moving forces 
to the bodies they act upon, whatever thoſe bodies 
are. Is | | 8 
M agree to this, not generally indeed ; but in the caſe 
before us, where the bodies are of equal maſſes or weights, 
we agree to it. A | 3 0 
Let us therefore imagine the bent ſpring, which is 
placed between the two bodies, to be divided tranſverſly 
into two equal parts. In this caſe it is plain, that the two 


halves of the ſpring may be conſidered as two intire 


ſprings, equal, and equally bent, each of which reſts at 
one end in equilibrio againſt the other ſpring, and, 
at the oppoſite end; preſſes againſt the body it is to 
move. | 


in this particular caſe where the bodies are equal, we 
alſo agree, the two ſprings will give equal moving forces 
to the two bodies. But the moving force, received by the 
hindmolt body from the hinder ſpring; was undoubtedly 
the moving force 1: for; by that force given it in the 
direction backwards, the moving force 1, which it had 
before from the motion of the plane in the direction 
forwards, is exactly balanced and deſtroyed, the body 
remaining, as was obſerved before, in abſolute reſt. 
Therefore the moving force, received by the foremoſt 
body from the foremoſt ſpring, was allo the moving 
force 1. And this, added to the other moving force 1, 
which it had before from the motion of the plane, makes 
the moving force 2, and not the moving force 4., as the 
Leibnitian philoſophers pretend. 1 
Conſequently, that body, which had before the ve- 
locity 1, and the moving force 1, and now has the 
velocity 2, has alſo the moving force 2: that is, the 
moving forces are proportional to the velocities. 
Attraclive FORCE, | (ATTRACTION, | 
Central FORCE, | | CENTRAL Force. 
Centrifugal FORCE, 58 ' CENTRIFUGAL Force. 
Centripetal FORCE, 7 ne Y CENTRIPETAL Force. 
FoRCE of the Heart, | HEART. 
Force of the Wind, } C ANEMOMETER, 
Forcs, in law, ſignifies any unlawful violence offered 
to things or perſons. 9 5 | 
FORCEP>, in ſurgery, &c. an inſtrument that is 
well known, of which there are ſeveral forts, adapted 
to various operations, Their uſes are to lay hold of any 
thing and extract it from the body. | 
FORCER, or FORCIN G- Puur, in mechanics, is a 
kind of pump in which there is a forcer or piſton, with- 
out a valve. See Pump, _ 
FORCIBLE, in law, ſomething done illegally. See 
the article FORCE. | 
FORCING, among gardeners, ſignifies the making 
trees produce ripe fruit before their uſual time, This is 
done by planting them in a hot bed againſt a ſouth- 
wall, and likewiſe defending them from the injuries of 
the weather by a glaſs frame, They ſhould always be 
grown trees, as young ones are apt to be deſtroyed by 


s > 
this management. See HoT-BED. 


The glaſſes muſt be taken off at proper ſeaſons, to ad- | 


mit the benefit of freſh air, and eſpecially of gentle 
ſhowers. | 

FoRCING of Vine. See WINE. 

FORE-CASTLE, in ſhip-building, a ſhort. deck 


which reaches from the top of the ſtem to the after part | 


of the fore-ſhrouds; or it commonly reaches as far be- 
hind, or abaft, the fore-maſt, as it is from the maſt to the 
upper part of the {tem. | 

FORE-CLOSED, in law, ſignifies the being ſhut 
out, and excluded, or barred, the equity of redemption 
on mortgages, &c, CO ALES 

FORE-FOOT, in ſhip-building, a piece of crooked 
timber, the lower part of which is bolted to the fore-end 
of the keel, of which it is a part, and the upper part laid 
on and bolted to the foot of the ſtem, of which it is alſo 


3 


FOR 
A part. See this fully explained in the article Shir 
BUILDING. VTV f 

FOREIGN, in general, is applied to a perſon bord 


in ſome other prince's dominions, or any thing drought 


| from thence, and. is oppoſed to native. In phyfic it ls 


out, or generated internally in the human body. _ 

_ FoxeiGN Appeſer, or Oppeſer an officer in the coy 
of Exchequer, to whom all ſheriffs and bailiffs repair ; 
be appoſed by him of their green wax, after they n 
been appoſed of their ſums out of tire Pipe - Office: a. 
from thence he draws down a charge upon one of the 
to the clerk of the Pipe. His buſineſs is alſo to in 
mine the ſheriff's eſtreats with the record, and to al 
the ſheriff what he ſays to every particular ſum therein 
Fon EIN Plea, a refufal of the judge as incompetent, 
becauſe the matter in hand was not within his precinct. 

FOREIGN Service, is ſuch ſervice, whereby a mern 
lord holdeth of another, without the compaſs of bis n 


applied to any preternatural ſubſtance, either, from with. 


5 5 kee; or that which a tenant performeth either to his oun 
Conſequently, by the Leibnitian doctrine, to which, ee 


lord, or to the lord paramount of his own fee. 
FOREIGNER, the natural born ſubject of ſome fo. 
reign prince. e 
FORE-JUDGED; in law, fignifies a judgment 
whereby one is deprived, or put by a thing in queſtion, 
FORELAND, in the ſea- language, the ſame with x 
cape. See the article Caps, _ 35 3 
FORELAND in fortification, the ſame with liziere. See 
the article LIZIERE. e 8 | : 
FORE-LOCES, little wedges of iron thruſt to the 
ends of the bolts in a ſhip's fide, to prevent them from 
drawing as the ſhip labours at ſea. : _ 
FORELORN- pe, in the military art, ſignifies men 
detached from ſeveral regiments, or othei wiſe appoiated, 
to make the firſt attack in day of battle; or at a ſiege, 
to ſtorm the counterſcarp, mount the breach, or the like, 
They are ſo called from the great danger they are un- 
avoidably expoſed to; but the word is old, and begins 
to be obſolete. _ | | | 
FORE-MAST. See the article Mas r. 
FORE-REACHING, or, in the ſea-language, the 
act of making a greater progreſs forward than another 
ſhip; as the Tartar fore-reaches on the Eagle, i. e. 
advances quicker, or gains ground of her. 
FORE-SKIN, in anatomy, the ſame with prepuce, 
See the article PREPUCE. BT | 1 
FOREST, Sylva, in general, a great wood, or 2 
large extent of ground covered with trees. OS. v1 
FORE-STAFF, or CROss-STAFr, a mathematical 
inſtrument uſed to take the ſun's altitude, _ 
This inſtrument conſiſts of a ſtaff and four croſſes, viz. 
the tenth croſs, the thirtieth croſs, the ſixtieth crols, and 
the nineticth croſs. Y 
The ſtaff is a ſquare piece of wood on which the 
croſſes ſlide, each {ide being graduated into diviſions : 
the firſt ſide has from about three degrees to ten delt- 
neated on it; the ſecond from ten to thirty ; the third 
from twenty to ſixty; and the fourth from thirty to 
ninety. hat 
The tenth croſs, ſo called from its belonging to that 
fide of the ſtaff, which is numbered from three to ten 
degrees, is the ſhorteſt of the four croſſes, and is to be 
uſed when the ſun's altitude is under ten degrees. Some- 
times the breadth of the thirtieth croſs ſupplies its place. 
The thirtieth croſs is longer than that of ten, and 
belongs to that fide of the croſs which is numbered from 


1 . , 
ten to thirty, whence it has its name: when the ſun's 


altitude is between ten and thirty degrees, this crols is to 


be uſed. | | | 
The third, or fixtieth croſs, ſo termed from belong- 
ing to that fide of the ſtaff, which is numbered from 
twenty to fixty, is longer than the former, and is to be 
uſed when the ſun's altitude is between thirty and 1K 
degrees. cage), acant 0 AE. 
The fourth croſs is called the ninetieth crols, becau 
it belongs to that ſide of the ſtaff Which is numbeted 
from thirty to ninety. degrees. This crols is uſed when 
the ſun's altitude is between ſixty and ninety degrees. | 
The ſeveral diviſions on the ſtaff are conſtructed a ter. 
the following mannef. 0 by . 


the ſtaff AB, which will give the ſeveral diviſions : 


= ſtaff proper to it, the degree and minute of altitude. 


meer of ground. 


F OR 


Let AB (plate LXIV. fig. 7.) repreſent the ſide of | 


| ivided ; with any convenient radius, ſet- 
the bog pe the dengel in A, with the other 
40 be the ſemicircle DEC, and draw the diameter 
33 at right angles to A B: divide each quadrant 
5 ninety equal parts or degrees; at the diſtance of 
half the length of the croſs, draw the lines, F f, Gg, 
allel to AB, and from the center of the circle draw 

Ft lines through the ſeveral: diviſions of the quadrants; 
7 from the interſeQions of thoſe right lines with the 
wo parallel lines F/, Gg, draw right lines interſecting 
thus the line FG, interſecting the ſtaff & B, in the 
point a, will give the diviſion of twenty degrees, becauſe 
the angle FA G= twenty degrees and after the ſame 
manner, and by making uſe of the length of the ſeveral 
croſſes, may the four ſides of the ſtaff be divided, * 

Ta take the ſun's altitude with the FORE-STAFF. — Having 
adapted the proper croſs to the ſtaff, apply the flat end 
of the ſtaff at A, ( fig. 8.) to the outſide of the eye, the 
face being turned towards the ſun ; look for the object 
at the upper end of the croſs at C, and at the lower end 
B for the horizon; but, if the ſky appear inſtead of the 
horizon, ſlide the croſs nearer to the eye; if the ſea ap- 
pear, remove it farther from the eye, till the object ap- 
pear at the end C, and, at the ſame time, the horizon 
at the end B; then will the croſs cut, on the fide of the 


But, if the meridian altitude be required, the obſerva- 
tion muſt be contin:1cd, and as the object approaches the 
meridian, the ſky will appear at the end B, inſtead, of 
the horizon ; but, when the object begins to deſcend, 
the ſea will appear at the end B, and then 1s the obſer- 
vation finiſhed, and the croſs will cut the degrees, &c. 
of altitude, | f 

FOREST ALLER, a perſon who is guilty of fore- 
ſtalling. ot | 

FORESTALLING, in law, buying or bargaining 
for any corn, cattle, victuals, or merchandize, in the 
way as they come to fairs or markets to be ſold, before 
they get thither, with an intent to fell the ſame again 
at a higher price, 

FORESTER, a ſworn officer of the foreſt, appointed 
by the king's letters patent, to walk the foreſt at all 
hours, watch over the vert and veniſon; alſo to make 


attachments and true preſentments of all treſpaſles com- 
mitted within the foreſt. | | 


FORE-TOP-MAST. See the article Toy-masT. 
FORFEITURE, properly ſignifies the effect of tranſ- 
greſſing ſome penal law, and extends to lands or goods. 
Forkkicans differs from confiſcation, in that the for- 
mer is more general, whilſt confiſcation is particularly | 
applied to ſuch things as become forfeited to the king's 
Exchequer ; and goods confiſcated, are ſaid to be ſuch 
as no perſon claims, | No 
 FORFICULA, the ear-wig, in Zoology, a trouble- 
ſome inſect, which takes its Engliſh name from its in- 
troducing itſelf into people's ears, where it cauſes a great 
deal of pain, and its Latin name, forficula, from its fork- 


he exterior wings are very ſhort or dimidiated, and 


wholly cover the inner ones. The antennæ are 
long and ſlender 


„ confiſting of thirteen or fourteen arti- 
culations. „ 


FOREPIELD, amon 


FORGE, 
ſmiths, 
metals 


malleable and manageable on the anvil. 
: The forge uſed by the ſeyeral operators in iron, is very 
imple: we ſhall inſtance in that of the blackſmiths,to which 
all the reſt are reducible, the conſtruction of which is as 
follows. The hearth or fire-place of the forge, marked 
A, (See plate of Smithery, fig. 9.) is to be built up from 
pwr floor with brick, about two feet and an half, or 
— more, according to the purpoſe you deſign to 
orge for: if your forge be intended for heavy work, 


your hearth muſt lie lower than it need be for light work: 
che forge may be of what 


properly ſignifies a little furnace, wherein 
and other artificers of iron or ſteel, &c. heat their 


See FURNACE. 


g miners, the fartheſt place of a 


red hot, in order to ſoften and render them more 


breadth is thought convenient, | 


t 8 be built with hollow arches underneath, to ſet 


FOR 


ſeveral things out of the way: the back of it is built 


upright to the top of the cieling, and incloſed over the 


fire-place with a hovel, which ends in a chimney, to 


carry away the ſmoke, as at B. In the back of the 
forge, againſt the fire-place, is fixed a thick iron-plate, 
and a taper pipe in it, about five inches long, which 


pipe comes through the back of the forge at C. Into 
this taper pipe is placed the noſe or pipe of the bellows : 
the office of this tewel is to preſerve the pipe of the bel- 
lows and the back of the forge about the fire-place, from 
burning. Right before the back is placed, at about two 


feet diſtance, the trough, which reaches commonly the 
whole breadth of the forge, and is as broad as is thought 


neceſſary, as at D. The bellows is placed behind the 
back of the forge, having one of its boards ſo fixed, that 
it can neither move upwards nor downwards. At the 
ear of the upper board is faſtened, a rope or chain at E, 
which reaches up to the rocker, and is faſtened there to 
the further end of the handle, at F. This handle is 
taſtened acroſs a rock-ſtaff, which moves between two 
cheeks upon the center pins, in, two ſockets, at G; ſo 
that by drawing down this handle, the moving board, of 


the bellows riſes ; and by a conſiderable weight ſet on 


the top of its upper-board, ſinks down again, and by 
this agitation performs the office of a pair of bellows. 
See BELLOwS and SMITHERY. Os 
FoRGE is alſo uſed for a large furnace, wherein iron- 
ore, taken out of the mine, is melted down; or it is 
more properly applied to another kind of furnace, where- 


in the iron-ore, melted down and ſeparated in a former 


furnace, and then caſt into ſows and pigs, is heated and 
fuſed over again, and beaten afterwards with large ham- 
mers, and thus rendered more ſoft, pure, ductile, and 
fit for uſe, | 3 2 85 

Of theſe there are two kinds: the firſt is called the 
finery, where the pigs are worked into groſs iron, and 
prepared for the fad, which is called the chafery, 
where it is further wrought into bars fit for uſe. Sce 
the articles FORGING, FINERY, and CHAFERY. | 

FORGERY, in a legal ſenſe, is where a perſon frau- 
dulently makes and publiſhes falſe writings to another's 
prejudice : or, it ſignifies the writ that lies againſt him 


| who offends that way. 


Forgery is either at common law, or by ſtatute z and 
is an offence puniſhable by indictment, information, &c. 
and not only where a perſon makes a falſe deed, but 
where any fraudulent alteration is made of a true one, 


in a material point thereof. Likewiſe a writing may be 


faid to be forged, where one being directed to draw up 
a will for another, does inſert ſome legacies therein 
falſely of his own head ; though, in ſuch caſes, there is 


no forgery of the hand or ſeal of the party: but a per- 


ſon cannot regularly be guilty of this crime by an a& 
of omiſſion, unleſs it alters the limitation of an eſtate 


| to another, in which caſe it may be forgery. By a ſta- 


tute of George II. c. 25. the forging or counterfeiting 
any deed, will, bond, bill, note, &c. with intent to 


| defraud any perſon, or publiſhing ſuch falſe deed, bond, 
| Kc. knowingly, is declared to be felony ; and the of- 
ed tail, which is a ſort of forceps, capable of pinching. | fender ſhall ſuffer death. The king may pardon the 


| corporal puniſhment of forgery which tends to public 


example, though the plaintiff cannot releaſe it: yet,. in 
an extraordinary caſe, a forgery has been compounded, 
and the defendant diſcharged on paying a ſmall fine. 
FokGING, in ſmithery, the beating or hammeting 
iron on the anvil, after having firſt made it red-hot in 
the forge, in order to extend it into various forms, and 
faſhion it into works. See Forge. | | 
There are two ways of forging and hammering iron; 


one is by the force of the hand, in which there are uſu- 


ally ſeveral perſons employed, one of them turning the 
Iron and hammering likewiſe, and the reſt only hammer- 
ing. The other way is by the force of a water-mill, 


which raiſes and works ſeveral Jarge hammers beyond 
the force of men; under the ſtrokes of which the work= 


men preſent large lumps, or pieces of iron, which are 
ſuſtained at one end by the anvils, and at the other b 


iron chains faſtened to the cieling of the forge. See 


Miri. 


ips, &c. Which uſually weigh 


1 1 ſeveral 


This laſt way of forging is only uſed in the largeſt 
Works, as anchors for! 
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ſeveral thouſand Aids For lighter wotks, a fingle | 


man ſerves to hold, heat, and turn with one hand, while 
he hammers with the other. | 


Each purpoſe the work is deſigned for, requires its 


proper heat; for if it be too cold, it will not feel the 
weight of the hammer, as the ſmiths call it, when it 


it will red - ſear, that is, break or crack under the ham- 
mer. ; { bogs, Fra 
The ſeveral degrees of heats the ſmiths give their iron, 
are, firſt, a 'blood-red heat ; ſecondly, a white flame 


heat; and thirdly, a ſparkling or welding heat. See the 


article Hear. | 


FORM, forma, in phyſics, the eſſential or diſtinguiſn- 
ing medification of the matter whereof a natural body | 
is compoſed, ſo as thereby to give it ſuch a particular 


manner of exiſtence, _ that which conſtitutes it ſuch 


a particular body, and diſtinguiſhes it from every other 


body. Gets . 
Forms of Syllogiſins, or Syllogiſtic Fox u, among logi- 

cians, a juſt diſpoſition both of the terms, in reſpect of 

predicate and ſubject; and of the propoſitions, in reſpect 


of quantity and quality: by which is only meant a diſ- 


poſition wherein the concluſion follows duly and legi- 
timately from the two premiſes; there being no form, 
where there is no concluſion, 


Form, in theology, is ſaid to be one of the eſſential 
parts of the ſacraments ; being that which gives them 
their ſacramental nature and efficacy, and conſiſting in 
certain words, which the prieſt pronounces in adminiſ- 
tering them. | 


Fox is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe, for the manner of 
being, or doing a thing according to rules; thus we ſay, 


a form of government, a form of argument, &c. 


Fou, in law, the rules eſtabliſhed and requiſite to 


be obſerved in legal proceedings. _, 
Form, in carpentry, is uſed to denote the long ſeats 

or benches in the choirs of ehurches, or in ſchools, for 

the prieſts, prebendaries, religious, or ſcholars, to ſit on. 


At ſchools, the word form is frequently applied to 


what is otherwiſe termed a claſs. See CLass. | 
Form alſo denotes the external appearance or ſurface 
of a body, or the diſpofition of its parts, as to the length, 
breadth, and thicknefs. See the article FiGuRE.. 
Form is alſo uſed among mechanics, for a fort of 
mould, whereon any thing is faſhioned or wrought: as 
the hatter's form, the paper-maker's form, &c. See the 
article HATTER, &c. | „ 
Printer's FoRM, an aſſemblage of letters, words, and 
lines, ranged in order, and ſo diſpoſed into pages by the 


compoſitor, from which, by means of ink and a preſs, 


the printed ſheets are drawn. 

Every form is incloſed in an iron chaſe, wherein it is 

firmly locked by a number of pieces of wood; ſome 

long and narrow, and others of the form of wedges. 

See PRINTING. | "tad | 
FORMA PAuPERISs, in law, is where a perſon has 


juſt cauſe of ſuit, but is ſo poor that he cannot defray 


the uſual charges of ſuing at law or in equity ; in which 


caſe, on making oath that he is not worth five pounds 


in the world, on all his debts being paid, and producing 
4 certificate from ſome lawyer that he has good cauſe of 
ſuit, the judge will admit him to ſue in forma pauperis ; 
that is, without paying any fee to counſellots, attorneys, 
Clerks, &c. | „„ wo 

FORMATION, in philofophy, an act whereby 
ſomething is formed or produced. 

FORMATION, in grammar, ſignifies the manner of 
forming one word from another: thus accountantſhip 
is formed from accountant, and this laſt from account. 


FORMERS, in gunnery, round pieces of wood, fit-, 
ted to the diameter of the bore of a gun, chiefly uſed 


for making cartridges, | 

On theſe formers, the paper, parchment, or cotton, 
which is to make the cartridge, are rolled before it be 
ſewed. | i | | On 
FORMICA, the ant, in zoology. See the article 
Axr. . | | 5 
FokMICA-LEoO, the ant-lion, or ant-eater, in zoology, 
an inſect ſo called from its deyouring great numbers of 


* 


( 


See the article SYLLO-_ 


| 


1 
þ 


- 


form- and manner of an act, inſtrument; procee 


| the like. 


| 


3 


| 


EQ 


ants. It is the caterpillar or worm of a fly, much 
ſembling the ee dragon- flies. 4 wh an 
MING. he line, in naval affairs, drawing up the 
ſhips of a ſquadron. or diviſion. in a ſtrait line, about: 
hundred and twenty fathoms diſtance from each —4 


See the article LINE of Battle. | 
will not batter under the hammer; and if it be too hot, | 


FORMULA, or FoxMULARY, a rule or mode 
certain terms preſcribed or agreed by authority, for the 
| ding, o 

 FokmuLa, in medicine, imports the conſtitution of 
medicines,-either ſimple of compound, both with reſped 
to their preſcription and conſiſtence. Paracelſus call 
red and ear urine, formula urin. a 

FORNICATION, the act of incontinency between 
ſingle perſons ; for when either of the parties is married, 
ſuch act is adultery, See ADI TRR T. 

FORNIX, in anatomy, a part of the brain place 
under the ſeptum lucidum, and; like it, compoſed of 2 
medullary ſubſtance. Its anterior part riſes with a+ dou- 
ble baſe, but the two parts ſoon unite: the hinder par 
is likewiſe bihd, and thence called crura fornicis, ang 
by ſome, pedes hippocampi. See the article BRAIN. 
FORRAGE, in the military art, denotes hay, oats, 
barley, wheat, graſs, clover, &c, brought into the cam 
by the troopers, for the ſuſtenance of their horſes, 

Dry forage is the hay, oats, &c. delivered out of the 
magazines, to an army in garriſon, or when they take 
the field, before the green forage is jufficiently grown up 
to ſupply the troops. | ins, | 

FORT, in the military art, a ſmall fortified place, 


| environed on all ſides with a moat, rampart, and parapet, 


Its uſe is to ſecure ſome high ground, or the paſſage of a 
river, to make good an advantageous poſt, to defend the 
lines and quarters of a ſiege, &c. 


ForTs are made of different figures and extents, ac. 


cording as the ground requires. Some are fortihed with 


baſtions, others with demi-baſtions. Some again ate in 
form of a ſquare, others of a pentagoa. A fort differs 
from a citadel, as this laſt is built to command ſome town, 
See the article CITADEL. 

Royal FoxT, one whoſe line of defence is at leaf 
twenty-ſix fathoms long. T . 
To fortify a ſquare fort, having inſcribed the ſquare 
in a circle, 1. Divide each of its ſides AB, BD, &c. 
(plate LXV. fig. 1.) into two equal parts, in the pointF, 
2. From the center E, draw an indefinite line EF, 
From the centre draw alſo the lines EA, EB, ED, EC, 
to the angles of the ſquare. 4. Divide the fide AB into 
eight equal parts. 5 Let one of theſe parts be laid off 
from F to G, and from G draw the lines of defence AG, 


| BG. 6. Divide another fide of the ſquare into ſeven 


equal parts. 7. Lay off two of theſe parts from A to K, 
and from B to L, which will be the faces of the baſtions. 


8. Take the diſtance K L in your compaſſes, and lay i 


off the lines of defence from K to H, and from L to]; 
and drawing H I, it will be the curtain; and the lines KI, 
LH, will be the flanks. See another method of fortify- 
ing a ſquare; alſo two different methods of fortifying & 
triangle, fig. 2. | | | | 

Star-ForT, a redoubt formed by a number of re-en- 
tering and ſaliant angles, the ſides of which flank each 
other. See fig. 3. | n 
To deſcribe a ſtar-fort, 1. Draw an hexagon aB Caef. 
2. Divide one of its ſides B C into four equal parts. 3. 


Upon the middle of this ſide, raife the perpendicular 


DA, equal to £ of the fide B C, from D to A. 4-From 
the point A, draw the faces AC, AB. Let the {ame 
operations be performed with reſpect to the other ſides 
of the hexagon, and you will have the ſtar· fort te· 
uired. a , | 2 5 
5 FORTIFICATION, the art of fortifying a town, bt 
other place; or of putting them in ſuch à poſture of de- 
fence, that every one of its parts defends, and is defended 
by ſome other parts, by means of ramparts, parapers, 
moats, and other bulwarks; to the end, that a {m 
number of men within may be able to defend themſelves 
for a conſiderable time againſt the aſſaults of a numerous 
army without, ſo that the enemy, in attacking them, M 
of neceſlity ſuffer great loſs. 4 off 1904 1 
Fortification is either antient or modern, regular u 
| 2 ' regu A. 
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Ancient fortification, at firſt, conſiſted of walls 
: 1 hs made of trunks, and other branches of trees, 
or de 


; o ſecure them againſt the attacks, of 
mis wy Tu e Ae to ſtone-walls, 
on r raiſed breaſt-works, behind which they 
3 rage of their darts and arrows in ſecurity. Modern 
rn is that which is flanked and defended by 
fortihca and out-works, the ramparts of which are ſo 
oe” they cannot be beat down but by the continual 
= of ſeveral batteries of cannon. rake 

Regular fortification, is that built in a regu Fr poly 
che ſides and angles of which are all equal, being 

ot. only about 2 muſket-ſhot from each other. 
by ular fortification, on the contrary, is that where 
h ſides and angles are not uniform, equidiſtant, or 
_ |. which is owing to the irregularity of the ground, 
ale i rivers, hills, and the like. See BASTION, &c. 
2 he principal maxims of fortification are theſe: 1. 


5 art of the works be ſeen and defended by 
41 9 5 5 80 17 that the enemy can lodge no where with- 
5 = being expoſed to the fire of the place. 2. A fortreſs 


ſhould command all places round it and therefore all 


2 |- works ought to be lower than the body of the 
A 3 is 3. The nl fartheſt from the center, ought | 
| wich to be open to thoſe more near. 4. No line of de- 

| fence ſhould exceed a point blank muſket-ſhot, which is 


about an hundred and twenty or an hundred and twenty- 


£4 oms. s. The more acute the angle at the center 
1 n Pr will be the place, 6. In great places, 
dry trenches are preferable to thoſe filled with water, be- 
= cauſe ſallies, retreats, and ſuccours are frequently ne- 
- ceſſary; but, in ſmall fortreſſes, water-trenches that can- 
W not be drained, are beſt, as ſtanding in need of no fal- 
les, &c. 


Different authors recommend different methods of fot- 


1 tification z but the principal are thoſe of Pagan, Blondel, 
| Vauban, and Scheiter. | | 


Fortification, according to the method of count Pagan, 


2 | ſuppoſes the fide AB (plate LXV. fig. 4.) of the exter- 


nal polygon, in larger fortifications, 100 perches ; in the 


RE ſmaller, 80; and in thoſe of middle fize, 90; with the 
WE correſponding faces, 30, 25, and 27 & ; the perpendicu- 
WE lar, CD, being in all of them 15. Here two of the 
== flanks GF, HE, are perpendicular to the lines of de- 


fence, AE and BF: the flanks are alſo covered with an 


3 l | orillon, and are threefold, LMN is the boundary of the 
= moat, parallel to the faces AG, BH. The curtain is 


defended by a double ravelin, OQP being the external 
one, and acb the internal ; the faces of the baſtions be- 


5 ing likewiſe defended by counter-guards, g /, e d. 


An 


This method, though received with great applauſe, is 


not without its defects. It is not only very expenſive, 
bdut its threefold flanks are too cloſe, ſo as to be too 


nuch expoſed to bombs; the largeneſs of the orillon is 


prejudicial to the length of the flanks, and the outer ram- 


pat is two thicxk. 


| C4 
Mr. Blondel's method of fortification has a great affi- 


nity with that of count Pagan, only that the lines and 


? = bf thoſe 
tn 


angles are otherwiſe determined. Thus by ſubtracting a 
RS "gh: angle from that of the polygoti, and adding 15 to a 


third part of the remainder, you find the quantity of the 
diminiſhed angle AB E. In the greater fortifications, the 


: dae AB g. 5.) of the outer polygon is 100 perches, 
inn the leſſer only 1 


1 nay parts, ſeven of them give the lines of defence A F, 


85; and AB being divided into ten 


The faces of the baſtions A G, BH, are equal to 

of the tenaille AD, BD. In theſe faces is a 
lanking batteries QR, to defend the faces: of 
e ravelin ed. The flanks HF,GE, are threefold, 


kind of fl 


4s in Count Pagan's method; and in the middle of the 


erpreſented in fig. 6. 


poſes the outer 
” | places, 80 in ſmaller ones 
cular :;. in a | z in 

yon in a ſquare, Zin a 8 and g; in other poly- 


entering crooked flanks, and plac 


moat is a deep trench 2 db. The other out-works are as 


Fortification, according to Vauban's 'method, ſup- 
polygon' to be 100 perches in larger 
„ and 90 in thoſe of a middle 
ze. The faces are made J of the ſame, the perpendi- 
He alſo makes the com 


ine of Jef plement of the face to the 
ne of defence, equal to the diſtance of the epaule ; uſes 


es a low tenaille be- 
tore the curtain. See IJ. 


This method of fortification is much eſteemed by 
many, both as it increaſes the ſtrength without much ex- 
pence, and agrees very well with the maxims above laid 


down. Its greateſt fault conſiſts in this, that the faces 


lie altogether expoſed to the enemy. 


Vauban's new method places large bene before 
ſmall ones; the curtain being covered with a low tenaille 


and a double ravelin, fig. 8, 


Fortification, according to Scheiter's method, ſuppoſes 
the external fide AB, (fg.9.) in large fortifications, 110 
perches ; in leſſer ones, $ and in thoſe of a middle ſize, 

oO. The flanks NO, PQ, are perpendicular to the 
ines of defence AQ, BO; which in greater fortifica- 
tions are 70, in leſſer 60, and in thoſe of middle ſize, 65 


perches ; theſe detach the baſtions from the curtain, and 


form a kind of inner receſs behind the curtain. The 
angle of the baſtion in a ſquare, is 60° in a pentagon, 
72%; th — 5 78 in a heptagon, 83%; and in 
works of more ſides, this angle is found by adding 20 for 
every ſide above the heptage n. 

As to the outworks, they are muth the ſame as in the 
preceding methods, only that the tovert-way is double ; 
as is the ravel which covers the curtain. 80 

To lay down the plan of a regular fortification. 1. 
Meaſure exactly the circuit of the place to be fortified, 
at about twelve paces diſtance from the houſes; and di- 
viding the whole circuit ” 150 geometrical paces at leaſt, 
or 180 at moſt, the quotie 


place is to have baſtions; and from the center A (g. 10) 


through the angle B of. the polygon, draw lities at plea- 


ſure, which lines are called principals. Afterwards take 
Ba = + of the fide of the polygon, and BF =; 


| = ; then 
drawing the lines of defence F g a, F g a, from each point 


a raiſe perpendiculars; which meeting the lines of de- 


fence in the points g, g, will form the baſtions agF ga, 


a £ F, &c. 3. Having thus deſcribed the outward circuit 
0 


the rampart, draw lines e, 2, e, parallel to the faces of 
the baſtions Fg, Fg, Fg: theſe will determine the out- 


ward circuit of the moat, which ought to be rounded be- 


fore the angles of the baſtions FF. 4. To finiſh the 
plan, draw within the place lines parallel to thoſe which. 


form the outward circuit of the rampart, at the diſtance 


of 5 of the flank for the parapet; at the diſtance of: the 
demigorge Ba, for the rampart; and at the diſtance of 
five feet from the parapet, for the banquet, In the ſame 


manner, on the outſide of the moat, muſt be drawn lines 
parallel to its outward circuit, at the diſtance of ; of the 


flank. for the covered way; and at the diftance of 5 of the 


flank for the glacis. 


To lay down the profile of theſe works. Let ARR 
(Fg. II.) repreſent the level of the place; take AB, 5 


paces, for the place of arms; the perpendicular OC, 16 
feet, for the talus or ſlope ; the thickneſs of the lowet 
part of the rampart, BR, 12 paces; the upper part, CD, 
63 paces; the banquet, 4D, 6 feet; the thickneſs of the 


lower part of the parapet DV, 3+ paces ; the upper, at 


E, 2 3 paces; its inward height, E D, 6 feet; and its 
outward height, 5 feet ; the talus of the rampart to the 
moat, GR, 7 feet; the talus of the ſcarp, » y, 2 paces 5 
the depth of the moat, R x, 16 feet; the width of its 
channel, T, 15 feet; the talus of the counterſcarp, a K, 
10 feet; and the banquet of the covered way, at L, 5 


feet. Then follows the paliſade at N, and the glacis or 


eſplanade, M. In g. 12. is repreſented a hexagon forti- 


fied with all the kinds of out-works, together with the 


manner of carrying on the trenches of approach. Here 
is alſo delineated a pentagonal citadel, with its out- 
works. The names of the different works and parts of 
thy fortification, are theſe; à, a, a, &c. repreſent the de- 
clivity or ſlope, uſually called glacis; 6, %, b, &c. the co- 
vert way; c, c, c, &c. the counterſcarp ; d, a ſingle te- 


naille; e, a double tenaille; /) a horn-work; g, gg, &c. 
places of arms; h, h, b, &c. the moat or ditch ; i, i, i, &c. 


ravelins; &, 4, K, &c. half moons; , à crown-work ; m, 


a bonnet or prieſt's cap; u, n, a counter - guard; o, o, 


& c. baſtions; p, p, p, baſtions with circular flanks ; 9, 9, 
the curtain; 7, 7, r, &c, the ramparts; and 5, 5, 5, &c. 


bridges over the moat. With reſpe& to the approaches, s 


I, 1,1, 


nt will give the number of the 
baſtions, in ſuch a manner that their lines of defence 


ſhall not exceed the carriage of a muſket ball. 2. In- 
ſcribe in a circle a polygon, with as many fides as the 
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(1. 4 
deluge, &c. 


FOS 


1, 1, I, &c. repreſent the trenches ; 2, 2, 2, &c. the lines | 


of communication; 3, 3, batteries; 4, 4» 4, &c. forts for 


the defence of the trenches; 5, the deſcent into the co- 

vered way; and 6, a mine. 8 1 
Irregular FORTIFICATIONS, are thoſe raiſed about irre- 

gular polygons; in which the engineer ought to follow, 


as much as poſſible, the proportions laid down for the re- | 


gular ones. If baſtions are fousd too high to ſweep the 


circumjacent champaign, a ſecond baſtion muſt be added 
to the firſt, or even a third, if neceſſary; ſtill taking care 


that their faces be well defended, If, on the contrary, a 
baſtion is too low, a cavalier muſt be raiſed on it. It will 
ſometimes alſo happen, that the faces of baſtions would 
become exceſſive long, if they were to be extended till 
they meet; in which caſe, they are uſually cloſed with 


a re-entering angle, (fg.13.) When one fide of the po- 


lygon is long enough to admit of a baſtion in its middle, 
it is remedied by raiſing one; but if it will not admit of 
this, it may be remedied by forming a ſaliant angie in 
the middle; or by advancing the neighbouring baſtions 
nearer to each other, ſo that both may be entirely formed 
upon that ſide. When along extended fide of a place can 

not admit of baſtions, as being cut off by a river, or 
ſtands upon a deep aſcent, it may be fortihed with re- 
dents or re-entering angles, not unlike the teeth of a 


ſaw. See g. 14. But the defect of theſe redents is, 


that both the ſides of the tenaille, or front of a K 
may be ruined from one battery; ſo that the beſiegers 
may than make an aſſault without fear of being en- 


fladed. 


Marine FORTIFICATIONs. Though theſe have no- 
thing peculiar in them, yet it may not be improper to 
give ſome directions with relation to batteries. 1. In 
raiſing batteries to hinder a deſcent, care ſhould be taken 
to Ciſpoſe them in ſuch places where the deſcent is moſt 
eaſy; and the guns ſhould be ſo levelled, as to ſcour the 
ſurface of the water, that they may fire effectually upon 
the boats as they approach, 2. It is likewiſe convenient 
to have batteries to play upon places where there is good 


anchorage; and theſe ſhould be ſomewhat more elevated 


than the former. 3. It is alſo neceſſary to erect batteries 
at the entrance of roads; and theſe ought to be ſo made, 
as to diſcover ſhips at a diſtance. 4. It is very neceſſary 
that theſe batteries ſhould be defended by ſome works, 


againſt attacks; and, if poſſible, ſhould be under the fire 


of the place; or, at leaſt, they ought not to be too far 
advanced. 5 

FORTIN, ForTLErT, or Field Fort, a ſconce or 
little fort, whoſe flanked angles are generally diſtant 
one from another a hundred and twenty fathoms. See 
FoRT, 

FORTISSIMO, in muſic, ſometimes denoted by 
FFF, or f f /, ſignifies to ſing or play very loud or 

rong. 


FORTUNE, Fortuna, a goddeſs worſhipped with 


great devotion by the ancient Greeks and Romans, who 
believed her to preſide over human affairs, and to diſtri- 


bute wealth and honour at her pleaſure. 

FORUM, in Roman antiquity, a public ſtanding 
place within the city of Rome, where caules were judi- 
etally tried, and orations delivered to the people. 

F Os, or Fossa, in anatomy, a kind of cavity in a 
bone, with a large aperture, but no exit or perforation. 

Foſs is particularly uſed for the cavity, or indenture, 
in the back part of the neck. | 5 

FossA MAN, the interior cavity, or rima magna, of 
the pudendum muliebre. Bartholin calls it foſſa navi- 
cularis. | | 

Foss, in fortification, a hollow place, commonly full 
of water, lying between the ſcarp and counterſcarp, be- 
tow the rampart ; and turning round a fortified place or a 
poſt that is to be defended. See Mor. 50 

Foss-Way, one of the four principal highways bf 
England, that anciently led through the kingdom; ſup- 
poſed to be made by the Romans, having a ditch upon one 
fide thereof. 

FOSIL, in natural hiſtory, denotes, in general, 
every thing dug out of the earth, whether they be 
natives theredf, as metals, ſtones, ſalts, earths, and other 
minerals; or . extraneous, repoſited in the bowels of 
the earth by ſome extraordinary means, as earthquakes, the 


| 


- of 


FOVEA Corp1s, in anatomy, the pit of the heart, of 
rather of the ſtomach. „ 0 

FOUGADE, or Fovgasss, in the art of war, a Uthe 
mine, about eight or ten feet wide; and ten or twee 
deep, dug under ſome work or poſt, which is in dan 
of falling into the enemy's hands; and charged yi 
ſacks of powder, covered with ftones, earth, and Whaterer 
elſe can make great deſtruction. It is ſet on fire lle 
other mines, with a ſauciſſe. | 1h 


FOUL, in the ſea-language, entangled or embarraſtq. 
foul anchor, i. e. an anchor which has either hooked i; 
own or ſome other cable, wreck, rocks, &c. * a ſhj 
foul of us in the night,“ i. e. came cloſe to our ſhip 
entangling herſelf amongſt the rigging. a 

60 f rob is when the bottom of a ſhip Is co. 
vered with ooze, graſs, ſhells, or other excrement, 

Foul-HawsE is when the ſhip being moored by typ 
anchors, has turned round, and conſequently twiſted one 
cable about the other. | | | 

 Four-Winp, a wind which blows contrary to the 
ſhip's courſe. : | 1 

FOULNESS, in ſurgery, a term applied to wound, 

where the fleſh is putrid, fungous, black, or livid. 
FOUNDATION, in architecture, is that part of 
dinge which is under ground. See BuIIDp MG. 
oundation, called by Daviler Fondation, is the coſſet 
or bed dug below the level of the ground to raiſe z 
building upon, in which ſenſe the foundation either 
to the whole area of the building, as when there au 
to be vaults, cellars, &c._or it is , Har in trenches, 2 
when only walls are to be raiſed. The foundation, 
fondement according to the ſame author, is properly ſ 
much of the maſonry as reaches as high as the ſutfic: 
of the ground, and ought always to be proportioned ty 
the load or weight of the building that it is to be, 
Sometimes the Wand is maſſive, and continued 
under the whole building, as in the antique arches ani 
ed and ſome amphitheatres; but it is mor 
uſually in ſpaces or intervals, either to avoid expence, a 
becaule the vacuities are at too great a diſtance, in which 
latter caſe they make uſe of inſulated pillars bound 
together by arches. | | 

Palladio allows a ſixth part of the height of the whole 
building for the hollowing or under-digging, unleſs there 
be cellars under-ground, in which cate he would have f 
ſomewhat lower; and as to thickneſs, double the width of 
a wall is no bad rule. Palladio alſo lays down fever 
rules to know if the earth be firm enough for tle 
foundation, by obſervations from the digging of well 
and the like; but the beſt way to diſcover the nature d 
the ſoil is to try it with an iron-crow, or elle with ! 
borer, ſuch as is uſed by well-diggers. 

Foundations are either natural or artificial, Natural 
when we build upon a rock, or very ſolid earth, in whict 
caſe we need not ſeek for any further ſtrengthening for 
theſe, without digging or other artificial helps, ale ol 
themſelves fit to uphold the greateſt buildings. But f 
the ground be ſandy, or marſhy, or hath lately been dig, 
recourſe muſt be had to art. If the ground be ſandy a 
marſhy, you muſt dig till you find ſound ground, and the 
beſt is that which requires moſt labour in cutting, ® 
when wet, does not diſſolve into dirt. If the earth to be 
built upon is very ſoft, as in mooriſh grounds, lay g 1 
pieces of oak, whoſe length muſt be about the breadth 
the trench, or two feet longer than the breadth of the wal, 
acroſs the foundation, about two feet aſunder, and bly 
well rammed down, lay long planks upon them, Bund 
or ſpiking down each plank to the pieces of oak on whi 
it lies. But if the ground be very bad, let piles of oa 
of a diameter about one twelfth part of their len 
drove down to reach the good ground, and placed 35 c 5 
as one can ſtand by another; then ſpike down long pb i 
upon them. And it muſt not be forgot to place the pi 
not only under the outer walls, but alſo under the ck, 
walls that divide the building; for if theſe ſhould 
it would make the outer wall crack, and ſo vowel 
whole building. If the ground be faulty here and t wi 
let arches be turned over the faulty places, hic off 
diſcharge them of the weight. As to the rules nec 1 
to be obſerved in the ſubſtruction or artificial part o 


foundation, they are theſe, 1. That the bottom of the 4 he 


L 


—_—C{ ES r 


of which there are 


which cauſes ſo 


F OU 


be made exactly level. 2. That the loweſt ledge or row 


pe all of ſtone (the broader the better) laid cloſe together. 


breadth of the ground-work be at leaſt 
K the wall to be raiſed on it. However, the 
breadth may be regulated according to the goodneſs of 
the ground, and the weight of the intended edifice. 4. 
That the foundation be made to diminiſh as it riſes, tak- 
ing care, however, that it do ſo equally on both ſides. 
That you ought never to build on the ruins of an old 
foundation, unleſs well aſſured of its depth and ſtrength 
to bear the ſuperſtructure. 6. And laſtly, The ſtones in a 
foundation ſhould be laid as the naturally lay in the 
quarry; a precept generally obſerved by all good architects, 
becauſe they find the ſtones are ſubject to cleave that way 
of the grain that lay horizontally in the quarry, In ſome 
places, buildings near the water are founded on ſacks of 
wobl laid like matreſſes, which being well preſſed and 
reaſy, will never give way, nor rot in the water. 
FounDATION of Bridges is laid after different manners. 
The firſt is by incloſing all round the ſpace of ground 
you would build upon, by dams made with piles ſet deep 
in the ground in double rows, well ſtrengthened and 
bound together with croſs pieces and cords, and filling 
the vacant ſpaces between them with chalk or other 
earthy matter. This being done, the water muſt be 
emptied out, and the foundation dug according to the 
quality of the ground, driving down piles, if it be 
neceſſary, upon which the walls of the foundation muſt 
be laid. But this method is only practicable in building 
on ſuch rivers, where the water is neither very rapid, nor 


very deep. The ſecond is done by laying the foundation 


on grate-work, rafts of ſtout oak well bound together, 


and made faſt at the ſurface of the water with cables or 
machines, and building upon them large quarters of ſtone, 


cramped together, and joined with good mortar, or 
cement, aad zfterwards letting them deſcend ſoftly by 


theſe cables and machines perpendicularly to the bottom | 


of the water. This was the method practiſed in laying 
the foundation of Weſtminſter-Bridge, the grating being 
made of the bottom of a frame called by the French 
caiſſn, the ſides of which were ſo contrived that the 
might be taken off, after a pier was finiſhed. The third 
is by drawing off all, or the greateſt part of the water of 
the river into ſome other place; and this was done at 
London-Bridge, if we could believe Stow, who al- 
ledges, that during the time of building, the river 
was. turned from Batterſea to Rotherhith : but this 1s not 
warranted. h 
FOUNDATION denotes alſo a donation or legacy 
either in money or lands, for the maintenance and 
ſupport of ſome community, hoſpital, ſchool, lecture, 


C. | 

FOUNDAY, in metallurgy, a term uſed by the 
workers at the iron-mines in many counties of England, 
for the ſpace of fix days, in which time they continue to 
make a determinate quantity of iron; ſo that they count 
their work by theſe foundays, or weeks. 


FOUNDER, in a general ſenſe, the perſon who lays 


4 foundation, or endows a church, ſchool, religious houſe, 


or other charitable inſtitution. The founder of a church 


may preſerve to himſelf the right of patronage, or pre- 
ſentation to the living, | 


_. FouNnDER alſo implies an artiſt who caſts metals, in 


various forms, for different uſes, as guns, bells, ſtatues, 
printing characters, candleſticks, buckles, &c. whence 
they are denominated gun-founders, bell-founders, figure- 
tounders, letter-founders, founders of ſmall works, &c, 
See FOUNDERY, 7 
FOUNDER, in glaſs-making, a term appropriated to 
the crown and green glaſs, and is the perſon there, who 


in the ſame office in the white-glaſs making is called 
conclator. | | 


FOUNDERIN 


2 — 


two kinds, viz. in the feet and in the 
cheſt. | 


, f oundering in the feet, is an univerſal rheumatiſm, or 
cnuxion of humours upon the. finews of a horſe's feet, 


| great a ſtiffneſs 'in the hoofs, th | 
orſe has no ſenſe or feeling of them. 5 . y 4 OY 
20 diforder ariſes from hard riding ; from great heats 


G: in the menage, a diforder in horſes, |d 


Wok F 'O 'U x 5 0 7 


and colds and is ſometimes occaſioned by watering a 
horſe when he is very hot, by which means, as the farriers 


term it, his greaſe is melted within him ; alſo by wearing 
too ſtreight a ſhoe, or travelling upon hard ground. 
he general methods of curing this diſtemper are, firſt 
to pare all the horſe's ſoles ſo thin, that you may ſee the 
quick: then bleed him well at every toe; ſtop the vein 
with tallow and roſin; and having tacked hollow ſhoes 
on his feet, ſtop them with bran, tar, and tallow, as boil- 
ing hot as may be; and this renew once in two days for 
a week together, after which, let him have good exerciſe, 
&c. or, after he is pared thin, and let blood at his toes, 
ſtop his feet with cow's dung, kitchen-fee, tar, and ſoot, 
boiled together, and poured boiling-hot into them. _ 
Foundering in the cheſt may proceed from crudities in 
the ſtomach, or other infirmities, obſtructing the paſſages 
of the lungs ; and may be diſcovered by the horſe's not 
being able to bow his joints; and being once laid, he 
cannot riſe again; his legs ſwell, Sc. F 08. 
As a particular remedy for cheſt-foundering, take five 
or ſix pennyworth of oil of petre, and mingle it with an 
equal quantity of ale, or beer : then rub this mixture 


hot fire-ſhovel to be held before it during the applica- 
tion, Wt | 


ſea. | 
FOUNDERY, or FouxpRV, the art of caſting all 
ſorts of metals, into different forms. It likewiſe ſignifies 
the work-houſe, or ſmelting-hut,wherein thele operations 
-are performed, 8 
FouNDERY, or CAsTING, among ſculptors, &c. See 
the article CAsTING. 


FounDEeRy of Bells, The metal, it is to be obſerved, 


| is different for bells, from what it is for ſtatues ; there 


being no tin in the ſtatue-metal ; but there is a fifth, 
ang ſometimes more, in the bell-metal. See the article 

The dimenſions of the core, and the wax, for bells, if 
a ring of bells eſpecially, are not left to chance, but muſt 


height, aperture, and thickneſs neceſſary for the ſeveral 
tones required. See the article DiapAsoN. 
It is on the wax that the ſeveral mouldings and other 
ornaments are formed to be repreſented in relievo, on the 
outſide of the bell. 3 5 | 

The buſineſs of bell-foundery is reducible to three 
particulars: 1. The proportion of a bell; 2. The form- 
ing of the mould; and, 3. The melting of the metal. 


The preportions of the Engliſh bells differ much from 


thoſe of the Chineſe : in the former, the modern propor- 
tions are to make the diameter fifteen times the thickneſs 
of the brim, and twelve times the height, 


and the relative; the former are thoſe proportions only 
that are between the ſeveral parts of a bell, to render it 
ſonorous ; the relative proportions eſtabliſh a requiſite 
harmony between ſeveral bells. | = 
'The particulars neceſſary for making the mould of a 
bell, are, I. The earth: the moſt coheſive is the beſt : 
it muſt be well ground and ſifted, to prevent any chinks. 
2. Brick-ſtone ; which muſt be uſed for the mine, mould, 
or core, and for the furnace. 3. Horſe-dung, hair, and 
hemp, mixed with the earth, to render the cement more 
binding. 4. The wax for inſcriptions, coats of arms, 


|&c. 5. The tallow equally mixed with the wax, in or- 


der to put alight lay of it upon the outer mould, before 
any letters are applied to it. 6. The coals to dry the 


mould. 


For making the mould, they have a ſcaffold conſiſting 
of four boards, ranged upon treſſels. Upon this, they 
carry the earth, groſsly diluted, to mix it with horſe- 

ung, beating the whole with a large ſpatula. 

The compaſſes of conſtruction is the chief inſtrument 
tor making the mould, which conſiſt of two different legs, 
joined by a third piece. And laſt of all, the founders 
ſhelves, on which are the engravings of the letters, 
cartridges, coats of arms, &c. 1 9 ; 


'They firſt dig a hole, of a ſufficient depth to contain 


the mould of the bell, Wo 4 with the caſe, or cannon, 


under- 


with your hand on the part affected; and cauſe a red- 


FoUNDERING, among ſailors, ſinking in a ftorm at 


be meaſured by a ſcale, or diapaſon, which gives the 


There are two kinds of proportions, viz. the ſimple 
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under - ground; and about fix inches lower than the terre- 


plain, where the work is performed. The hole muſt be 
wide enough for a free paſſage between the mould and 
walls of the hole; or between one mould and another, 
when ſeveral bells are te be caſt. At the center of the hole 


is a ſtake erected, that is ſtrongly faſtened in the ground. | 


This ſupports an iron-peg, on which the pivot of the ſecond 
branch of the compaſſes turns. The ſtake is encompaſſed 
with a ſolid brick-work, perfectly round, about half a 
foot high, and of the 'propoſed bell's diameter. This 
they call a mill-ſtone. The parts of the mould are the 


F O 1 : 
: : 


| breaking the mould. This operation is repeated 'tyely; 


may make the hollows of the fix rings : the ſame they do 
for the hollow of the bridge, and brake them all, to unite 
them together. | . 8 Tho 


—_ a 


placed the rings that conſtitute the ear. They firſt Put 
into this open place the iron-ring to ſupport the clapper 
of the bell; then they make a round cake of clay, to fil 
up the diameter of the thickneſs of the core. This cake 
after baking, is clapped upon the opening, and ſodered 


” 


times for twelve half moulds, that two and two united 


Upon the open place left for the coals to be put in, are 


* 
...- 


core, the model of the bell, and the ſhell. When the outer | with a thin mortar ſpread over it, which binds the coyer 
. ſurface of the core is formed, they begin to raiſe the cloſe to the core. 3 . | = 
core, which is made of bricks that are laid in courſes off The hollow of the model is filled with an earth, (ug. 
equal height upon a lay of plain earth. At the laying each | ciently moiſt, to fix on the place, which is ſtrewed, at = | 
brick they bring near it the branch of the compaſſes, on ſever al times, upon the cover of the core; and they beat 9 
which the curve of the cote is ſhaped, ſo as that there | it gently with a peſtle, to a proper height; and a work. 
may remain between it and the curve the diſtance of a | man ſmooths the earth at top with awooden trowel dipped 
line, to be afterwards filled up with layers of cement. | in Water. | | „ 
The work is continued to the top, only leaving an open- Upon this cover, to be taken off afterwards, they af. 
ing for the coals to bake the core. This work is cover- ſemble the hollows of the rings. When every thing 18 
ed with a layer of cement, made of earth and horſe- in its proper place, they ſtrengthen the outſides of the 
dung, on which they move the compaſſes of conſtruction, hollows with mortar, in order to bind them with the 
to make it of an even ſmoothneſs every where. | bridge, and keep them ſteady at the bottom, by means of 
The firſt layer being finiſhed, they put the fire to the a cake of the ſame mortar, which fills up the whole aper- 
core, by filling it half with coals, through an opening | ture of the ſhell: this they let dry, that it may be re- 
that is kept ſhut, during the baking, with a cake of | moved without breaking. To make room for the metal 
earth, that has been ſeparately baked. The firſt fire con- | they pull off the hollows of the rings, through which 
ſumes the ſtake, and the fire is left in the core, half or the metal is to paſs, before it enters into the vacuity of 
ſometimes a whole day: the firſt layer being thoroughly | the mould. The ſhell being unloaded of its ear, the 
dry, they cover it with a fecond, third, and fourth ; | range under the mill-ſtone five or fix pieces of ba 
each being ſmoothed by the board of the compaſſes, and | about two feet long, and thick enough to reach almoſt 
thoroughly dried before they proceed to another. | the lower part of the ſhell ; between theſe and the mould 
The core being completed, they take the compaſſes to | they drive in wooden wedges with a mallet, to ſhake the 
pieces, with intent to cut off the thickneſs of the model, ſhell of the model whereon it reſts, ſo as to be pulled up, 
and the compaſſes are immediately put in their place, to | and got out of the pit. 
begin a ſecond piece of the mould. It eonfiſts of a mix- | When this and the wax are removed, they break the 
ture of earth and hair, applied with the hand on the core, | Model and the layer of earth, through which the metal 
in ſeveral cakes that cloſe together. This work is finiſh- | muſt run, from the hollow of the rings, between the ſhell 
ed by ſeveral layers of a thinner cement of the ſame mat. and the core. They ſmoke the inſide of the ſhell, by 
ter, ſmoothed by the compaſles, and thoroughly dried, burning ſtraw under it, that helps to ſmooth the ſurface 
before another is laid on. The firſt layer of the model | of the bell : then they put the ſhell in the place, ſo as to 
is a mixture of wax and greaſe ſpread over the whole. leave the ſame interval between that and the core 3 and 
After which are applied the inſcriptions, coats of arms, before the hollows of the rings or the cap are put on 
&c. beſmeared with a pencil dipped in a veſſel of wax in again, they add two vents, that are united to the rings, 
a chaffing-diſh : this is done for every letter. Before the | and to each other, by a maſs of baked cement: after 
ſhell is begun, the compaſſes are taken to pieces, to cut | Which they put on this maſs of the cap, the rings, and 
off all the wood that fills the place of the thicknefs to be | the vent, over the ſhell, and ſoder it with thin cement, 
given to the ſhell. which is dried graduatly by covering it with burning 
The firſt layer is the ſame earth with the reſt, ſifted | coals. Then they fill up the pit with earth, beating it 
very fine; whilſt it is tempering in water, it is mixed ſtrongly all the time, round the mould. „ 
with cow's hair, to make it cohere. The whole being . The furnace has a place for the fire, and another for 
a thin cullis, is gently poured on the model that fills ex- | the metal. The fire-place has a large chimney with a 
actly all the ſinuoſities of the figures, & e. and this is re- ſpacious aſh-hole. The furnace which contains the me- 
peated till the whole is two lines thick over the model, | tal, is vaulted, whoſe: bottom is made of earth, rammed 
When this layer is thoroughly dried, they cover it with a | down; the reſt is built with brick. It has four apertures; 
ſecond of the ſame matter, but ſomething thicker : when | the firſt, through which the flame reverberates ; the ſe- 
this ſecond layer becomes of ſome conſiſtence, they | cond is cloſed with a ftopple that is opened ſor the metal 
apply the compaſſes again, and light a fire in the core, | to run; the others are to ſeparate the droſs, or ſcoriæ, ok 
fo as to melt off the wax of the inſeriptions, &e. the metal by wooden rakes: through theſe laſt apertures 
After this, they go on with other layers of the ſhell, paſſes the thick ſmoke. The ground of the furnace 13 
by means of the compaſſes. Here they add to the cow's | built floping for the metal to run down. 
hair a quantity of hemp; ſpread upon the layers, and af-| FouNDeRy of great Guns and Mertar- Pieces, — The me- 
terwards {ſmoothed by the board of the compaſtes. The thod of caſting theſe pieces is little different from that of 
thickneſs of the ſhell comes to four or five inches lower bells: they are run maſly, without any core, being de- 
than the mill-ſtone before obſerved, and ſurrounds it | termined by the hollow of the ſhell ; and they are after- 
quite cloſe, which prevents the extravaſation of the |. wards bored with a ſteel trepan, that is worked either by 
metal. The wax ſhould be taken out before the melting | horſes, or a water-mill. | 15 
of the metal. | For the metal, parts, proportions, &c. of theſe pieces. 
The ear of the bell requires a ſeparate work, which is See CANNON. | e | | 
done during the drying of the ſeveral ineruſtations of the} Letter FounDexy, or Caſting of Printing- Letters. The 
cement. It has ſeven rings, the ſeventh is called the | firſt thing requiſite is to prepare good ſteel- punches, on 
bridge, and unites the others, being a perpendicular ſup- the face of which is drawn the exact ſhape of the letter 
port to ſtrengthen the curves. It has an aperture at the | with pen and ink, if the letter be large, or with a ſmooth 
top, to admit a large iron-peg, bent at the bottom; and | blunted point of a needle, if ſmall ; and then, with proper 
this is introduced into two holes in the beam, faſtened | gravers, the cutter digs deep between the ſtrokes, letting 
with two ſtrong iron-keys. There are models made of | the marks ſtand on the punch; the work of hollowing 
the rings, with maſſes of beaten earth, that are dried in| being generally regulated by the depth of the counter- 
the fire, in order to have the hollow of them. Theſe rings] punch : then he files the outſide, till it is fit for the 
are gently preſſed upon a layer of earth and cow's hair, matrice. e ee W 
one half of its depth; and then taken out, without | They have a mould to juſtify the matrices by, whic 
| | 2 
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ſeveral of theſe furnaces. 


holds the ends of its wood between the lower part of the 


= 3 | 2» 
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- 64; or an upper and under part, both which are alike, 
nge de Beef and . — Peha, and a ſmall roundiſh 
yrs in the upper part; for making vie N 
the letter. Theſe two parts are exactly ntte 
0 h other, being 2 male and female ga re, to flide back- 
7 and forwards. Sde the article . 
. Then th juſtify the mould, by caſting about twenty 
ſamples of letters, which are ſet in a cõmpoſing- ſtick, 
cit the nicks towards the right band; and comparing 
theſe every way with the pattern-letters, ſet up in the 
ſame manner; they find the exact meaſure of the body 
to be caſt. 3 - FER ON 
23 epare the matrix, which is of braſs or 
Wes bn ch a half long, and of a proportionable 
thickneſs to the ſize of the letter it is to contain. In this 
metal is ſunk the face of the letter, by ſtriking the letter- 
unch the depth of an u. 


ings that have been made by ſinking the punch. 
. is brought to the n which is built up- 
right of brick with four ſquare ſides, and a ſtone at top, 
in which is a bole for m_ to ſtand in. "They have 
ee the article FURNACE, 
Printing-letters are made of lead, hardened with iron or 
ſtub-nails. To make the iron run, they mingle an equal 
weioht of antimony, beaten ſmall in an iron mortar, and 
ſtub-nails together. They charge a proper number of 


earthen pots, that bear the fire, with the two ingredients, | 


as full as they can hold, and melt it in an open furnace, 
built for that purpoſe. See the article FLUx. 8 
When it bubbles, the iron is then melted, but it eva- 


porates very much. This melted compoſt is ladled into 


an iron- pot, wherein is melted lead, that is fixed on a fur- 
nace cloſe to the former, 35: of melted iron to 25 Þ. 
of lead; this they incorporate according to art. 

The caſter taking the pan off the ſtone, and having 
kindled a good fire, he fets the pan in again, and meta 
in it to melt. If it be a ſmall bodied letter, or a thin let- 
ter with great bodies, that he intends to caft, his metal 
muſt be very hot, and fometimes red hot, to make the 
letter come. Then taking a ladle, of which he has ſeveral 
ſorts, that will hold as much as will make the letter 
and break, he lays it at the hole.where the flame burſts 
out; then he ties a thin leather, cut with its narrow end 
againſt the face, to the leather groove of the matrice, by 
whipping a brown thread twice about the leather groove, 
and faſtening the thread with a knot. "Fhen he puts 
both pieces of the mould together, and the matrice into 
the matrice cheek; and places the foot of the matrice on 
the ſtool of the mould, and the broad end of the leather 
on the wood of the upper haft of the mould, but not tight 
up, left it hinder the foot of the matrice from — cloſe 
down upon the ſtool, in a train of work. Afterwards lay- 
ing a little roſin on the upper part of the mould, and 
having his caſting-ladle hot, he, with the bolling fide, 
melts the roſin and preſſes the broad end of the leather 
hard down on the wood; and fo faſtens it thereto. Now 
he comes to caſting, when placing the under half of the 
mould in his left hand, with the hook or jag forward, he 


ball of his thumb and his three hinder fingers; then he 
lays the upper half of the mould upon the under half, fo 
as the male gages may fall into the female; and, at the 
lame time, the foot of the matrice places itſelf upon the 
ſtool, and claſping bis left hand thumb ſtrongly over the 
upper half, he nimbly catches hold of the bow or 
with his right hand fingers at the top of it; and his thumb 
under it, and places the point of it againſt the middle of 
the notch in the backſide of the matrice; preffing it for- 


ha as well towards the mould, as downwards, by the | 


oulder of the notch, cloſe upon the ſtool, while at the 
lame time with his hind 


the under half of the mould'towards the ball of his thumb, 


and thruſts, by the ball of his thumb; the 1 to- 


wards his fingers, that both the regiſters 0 
may 


thum 
gether, | 

Then he takes the 
hand, and'with the ball 


outwards upon the ſurface of the melted: metal; to clear 


handle of his ladle in his right 


for making the nick in the ſhank | 


After this, the ſides and face 
of the matrice are juſtified, and cleared, with files, of all | 


fpring, | 


er fingers, as aforeſaid, hedraws| 


er the mould 
reſs againſt both fides of the matrice, and his 
and fingers preſs both fides of the mould cloſe to- 


of it gives two or three ſtrokes 
{column of water C 


| LL. * . * 
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it of the cum; then he takes up the ladle full, and hays 
ing the mould in the left hand, turns his left ſide a little 
from the furnace, and brings the geat of his ladle to the 
mouth of the mould ; and turns the upper part of his right 
hand towards him, to pour the metal into it, while, at 
the ſame inſtant, he puts the mould in his left hand 
forwards, to receive the metal with a ſtrong ſhake, no! 
only into the bodies of the mould, but; while the metal 
is yet hot, into the very face of the mattice, to receive 
its perfect form there as well as in the ſhank, Then he 
takes the upper half of the mould off, by placing his 
right thumb on the end of the wood next his left thumb, 
and his two middle fingers at the other end of the wood: 
he toſſes the letter, break and all, out upon a ſheet of 
waſte paper, laid on a bench, a little beyond his left hand; 
and then is ready to caſt another letter, as before, an 
likewiſe the whole number in that matrix. | 
Then boys, commonly employed for this purpoſe, ſe- 
parate the brake from the ſhanks, and rub them on a 
ſtone, and afterwards a man cuts them all of an even 
height, which finiſhes the fount for the uſe of the printer, 


— 
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See the next article. | 1 „„ 
A. workman will ordinarily caſt 3000 of theſe letters in 
a day. The perfection of letters thus caſt, conſiſts in 
their being all ſeverally ſquare and ſtraight on every ſide; 
and all generally of the ſame height, and evenly lined, 
without ſtooping one way or other; neither too big in 
the foot, nor the head; well grooved, ſo as the two ex- 
tremes of the foot contain half the body of the letter; 
and well ground, barbed, and ſcraped; with a ſenſible 
notch, &c. See the article PRINTING. . 
F OUNT, or Foxr, among printers, a ſet or quan- 
tity of letters, and all the appendages belonging thereto, 
as numeral characters, quadrates, points, &c. caſt by a 
letter-founder, and ſorted. Founts are large or ſmall, 
according to the demand of the printer, who orders them 
by the hundred weight, or by ſheets. When a printer 
orders a fount of five hundred, he means that the fount, 
conſiſting of letters, points, ſpaces, quadrates, &c, ſhall 
weigh 500 1h. When he demands a fount of ten ſheets, 
it; ts underſtood; that with that fount he ſhall be able to 
compoſe ten ſheets, or twenty forms, without being ob- 
liged to diſtribute. The founder takes his meaſures ac- 
cordingly ; he reckons 120 f. for a ſheet, including the 
quadrates, &c, or 60 B. for a form, which is only half a 
ſheet ;- not that the ſheet always weighs 120 B. or the 
form 60 #5. on the contrary, it varies according to the 
ſize of the form; beſides, it is always ſuppoſed that there 
are letters left in the caſes. As therefore every ſheet does 


| not comprehend the ſame number of letters, not the ſame 


ſort of letters, we muſt obſerve, that, as in every lan- 
guage fome ſounds recur more frequently than others, 
ſome letters will be in much more uſe, and oftener re- 
peated than others, and conſequently their cells or caſes' 
ſhould be better ſtored than thoſe of the letters which do 
not recur ſo frequently: thus, a fount does not contain 
an equal number of à and b, or of þ and c, &c. the letter- 
founders have therefore a. liſt or tariff, or, as the French 
call it, a police, by which they regulate the proportions 


| between the different ſorts of characters that compoſe a 


fount; and it is evident that this tariff will vary in dif- 
ferent languages, but will remain the ſame for all ſorts of 
characters employed in the ſame language. 
FOUNTAIN, Fons, a ſpring of living water that 
riſes out of the ground. See SPRING. | 
Fountains or ſources of rivers were held ſacred among 
the ancients, and even worſhipped as a kind of divinity : 
and it was a point of religion, not to muddy the waters in 
bathing. | 
Artificial FouxTA&rn, or jet 4'eau, a contrivance, 
whereby water is violently ſpouted upwards. | 
Some fountains are founded' on the elaſticity of the 
air, and others on the preſſure of the water. | 
The artificial fountain (plate LXVI. z. 1.) which 
may be fet up upon either of its ends, after it has played 
out all its water in a jet through the ſpouting- pipe E, 
plays again afreſh through the ſpout I, when you have 
turned it over like an hour-glaſs. The water contained 
in the cavity AF H runs down the curve pipe CD E, 
and ſpouts up — the jet E by the preflure of the 
| „But, unleſs the pipe G F was 
8 open 


— 


open at G; to let the air run up to F, and preſs at top of 
the ſurface of the water in the cavity A, the water could 
not run down and ſpout at E. There is ſuch another 
pipe as G F at K, belonging ta the N B, through 

which the water of the jet received in the baſon ſupplies 


the cavity B, whilſt the fountain ſtands on the end B: 
but, when the fountain is inverted, it ſupplies B with air 


to let the water deſcend in the direction & HI, I becom 


ing the ſpouting pipe. ; | 

Upon theſe principles depends alſo the alternate run- 
ning and ſtopping of the fountain at command (fig. 2.) 
CAE is a receptacle of water cloſe from the air's en- 
trance, except through the pipe G F, when the cock C, 
by which it was filled, is ſtopped, There is another 
pipe EDH B, which goes from the bottom of the water 
to the jet B in the baſon D B, but is ſtopped by the 
cock H. At the loweſt part of the baſon DB there is a 
ſmall hole at i to let the water of the baſon D B run into 
the baſon G H under it: there is alſo a ſmall triangular 
hole or notch in the bottom of the pipe FG at G. Turn 
the cock H, and the fountain will play ſome time ; then 
ſtop, then play again alternately. The cauſe of playing 
and ſtopping is this; the water coming down the pipe 
E D HB would not come out at B, if the air Ss above 
the water were not ſupplied, as it dilated : now it is ſup- 
plied by the pipe G F, which takes it in at the notch G, 
and delivers it out at F; but after ſome time the water 
which has ſpouted out at B, falling down into the baſon 
D B, riſes high enough to come above the netch G, 
which ſtops the paſſage of the air, ſo that the air 85 above 
the water in the veſſel CAE cannot ſufficiently preſs for 
want of a ſupply, and the fountain ceaſes playing. Now 
the water of DB runs down into the lower baſon HG, 
through the hole J, till it falls below the top of the notch 
G, and then the air runs up into the upper receptacle 
again, and ſupplying the air at S 5, the fountain plays 
again, This is ſeen a little before-hand by a ſkin of 
water on the notch G, before the air finds paſſage, and 
then you command the fountain to play. The hole I 
muſt be leſs than that of the jet, otherwiſe the water 
would all run out into the lower baſon, without riſing 
high enough to ſtop the notch G. | 
In the next fountain AB (Vg. 3.) the air is condenſed 
at the top of the water by means of a ſyringe, ſometimes 
by blowing in; and the air and water are retained by the 
cock C, which muſt be opened, before it can play ; then 
the water, ſtrongly preſſed by the condenſed air at SS, 
goes through the pipe „ and the adjutage “ with great 
force, in jets of ſeveral figures according to the ſpouting- 
pipes put on at 6, 28 | 

In the fountain (fig. 4.). the air, being compreſſed by 
the concealed fall of waters, makes a jet, which ſeen for 
a while is looked upon as a perpetual motion by the ig- 
norant. | | 

The boxes CE and DY X being cloſe, you only ſee 
the baſon AB W, with a hole at W, into which the 
water ſpouting out at B falls; but that water, going 
down the hole W, does not come up again at W, but 
runs down through the pipe WX into the box D V X, 
from whence it drives out the air through the aſcending 
pipe Y Z into the cavity of the box C E, where, prefling 
upon the water that is in it, it forces it out through the 
ſpouting-pipe O B, as long as there is any water in CE : 
ſo that this whole play is only whilſt the water contained 
in CE, having ſpouted out, falls down through the pipe 
W X into-the cavity DY X. The force of the jet is 
proportional to the height of the pipe W X, or of the 
boxes CE and DX above each other. The height of 
the water, meaſured from the baſon ABW to the ſur- 
face of the water in the lower box D Y X, is always equal 
to the height meaſured from the top of the jet to the ſur- 
face of the water in the middle cavity at C E. Nou ſince 
the ſurface C E is always falling, and the water in D Y 
always riſing, the height of the jet muſt continually de- 
creaſe, till it is ſhorter by the height of the depth of the 
cavity CE, which is emptying, added to the depth of the 
cavity DV, which is always filling; and, when the jet 
is fallen ſo low, it immediately gives over. In the figure 
the air is repreſented by points. 
To prepare this fountain, which is generally done pri- 


vately firſt, pour in water at W, vs the cavity DXY be 


FRY 


| leſs than an unit: that is, it repreſents the immediate 


full; then turn the fountain over, and the water will 
from the cavity DXM into the cavity CE, which i; ful 
when the water runs out at B held down. Set the Foy 
tain up 9,5 as if nothing had been done to it. Whe | 
ou would make it play, pour in about a pint of — 
into the baſon AB W, and when the pipe WX is fil | 
the fountain will play, and continue ſo to do, as lon i, 
there is water in C F. You. may pour the water heit h 
the baſon AB W into any veſſel, and invert the fountain 
which, when ſet upright, will be ſet a pla ing by Putin ; 
back the water poured out into. A B W. and ſo bot 

quoties. | 9.9 

FOURCHEE, or Foukcar, in heraldry, an appel. 
lation given to a croſs forked at the ends. | FO 
FOURCHER, or Fovxcnins, in law, ſignifies thy 
delaying or putting off an action, which might haye he, 
brought to a determination in a ſhorter time, : 
in muſic, one of the harmonic interval, 


FOURTH, 
which are in 


It conſiſts in the mixture of two ſounds, 
the ratio of 4 to 3; that is, of ſounds produced by chord: 
whoſe lengths are to each other as 4 to 3. 3 
8 5 OWL, among zoologiſts, denotes the larger fort of 
birds, whether domeſtic or wild: ſuch are geeſe, phez. 
ſants, partridges, turkies, ducks, &c, See the article; 
GEESE, PHEASANT, &c. | 
Tame fow] make a neceſſary part of the ſtock of: 
country farm. See the article POULTRY. 
FO, Vulpes, in zoology, an animal of the dog · kind 
which much reſembles the common dog in form, and b 
of the ſize of a ſpaniel: it is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by it 
long and ſtraight tail, with the tip White. See the articles 
Canis and Dos. | 
The fox is a native of moſt northern countries. That 
of Siberia is about the ſize of a common kind; but its 
head 1s larger, and its tail not only bigger and more 
buſhy, but all of one colour, _ 
Fox-GLove, Digitalis, in botany. See Dicrraty, 
FRAC HES, in 8 flat iron pans, wherein 
the new - made veſſels are put, to be removed gradually 
from the fire. See the article GLAss. 5 
FRACTION, in arithmetic, a broken number, a 
part, or diviſion of an unit, or integer. iz 
The word is Latin, fra&, and derived from fran, 
to break. | | | 
Fractions are generally divided into vulgar, decimal, and 
n „ RS 
ulgar FRACTIONS are thoſe which repreſent the parts 
of any thing propoſed. | | 
A vulgar fraction is expreſſed by two numbers placed. 
one above the other, having a line drawn between them, 
Thus 5 3, {, &c. are vulgar fractions. | 
'The number placed below the line is called the deno- 
minator, and denotes how many equal parts the thing is 
ſuppoſed to be divided into, being only the diviſor in divi- 
ſion. And the number placed above the line is called the 
numerator, and ſhews how many of theſe parts are con- 
tained in the fraction, it being the remainder after diviſion. 
Theſe admit of three diſtinctions, viz, proper or fimpie, 
improper, and compound fractions. „„ 
A proper, pure, or ſimple FRACTION is that which 1s 


KS 


part or parts of any thing leſs than the whole, and there- 
fore its numerator is always leſs than the denominator. 
AS , K, $5 $» &c. | | 

An improper FRACTION is that which is greater than an 
unit; that. is, it repreſents ſome number of parts greater 
than the whole thing, and its numerator is always greatet 
than the denominator. As 5, 2, 44, &c. : 

A compound FRACTION is a part of a part, conſiſtingot 
ſeveral numerators and denominators united together wit 
the word of As 4 of 3 of 2, &c. and is thus read one 
third of three fourths of two fifths of an unit. 5 

That is, when an unit, or whole thing, is firſt divided 
into any number of equal parts, and each of theſe parts | 
ſubdivided into other parts, and ſo on: then theſe laſt parts 
are called compound fractions, or fractions of fractions. 

All compound fractions are reduced to ſingle ones, by 
the Mlowing.: =. e 15 

Rule. — Multiply all the numerators into one anotbef 


for a numerator, and all the denominators into one 47” 
other for the denominator. . Thu 
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6, the numerator, and 3X4X5 =b0, I] 


. 


' Thus the 4 
For 1X 3Z*2= 


| oeninat007 HE TNT TIE Hon oo 
the denomin {ffi ifferent FRACTIONS into one denomi- 


or change | | 
hero the ame value, — In order to gain a clear | 
na De | 


is propoſition, it will be convenient to 
— Ibo die. If a number multiplying two 
5 bo roduce other numbers, the numbers produced of 
Nei mal de in the ſame proportion that the numbers 
i i both the numerator and denominator of 
fraction be equally multiplied into another number, 
vu products will retain the ſame value with that frac- 


1 


5 2 * 2 4 0 2 * 3. 6 e ee | 
As in theſe; „2236. Of 3 32 3 „ 
That is, 2 and 3, or 3 and g, or 5 and x5, are of the 

ſame value in reſpect to the whole or unit. 875 
From hence it will be eaſy to conceive, how two or 

more fractions, that are of different denominations, may 

be altered or changed into others that ſhall have one 
mmon denominator, and ſtill retain the ſame value. 

E ple. —Let it be required to change 5 and ; into 

do other fractions that ſhall have one common denomi- 

nator, and yet retain the ſame value. jan | 

According to the foregoing IE, 5 5 be e mul- 

tiplied by 7, It will become, -, vir. Tx f. Again, if 

3 be multiplied equally with 3, it will become , viz. 

3X3 2. And by this means we have obtained two 

ee 27 and r, that are of one denomination, 

and the ſame value with the two firſt propoſed, viz, 24 

3, and r = $« And from hence ariſes the general rule 

for bringing all fractions into one denomination. 
Rule. — Multiply all the denominators into each other 

for a new and common denominator; and each numera- 

tor into all the denominators except its own, for new 
numerators. : . 
Example. Let the propoſed fractions be +, 5, à and 5. 
Then 3 5X 4X 7 =420, the new and common deno- 

minator : alſo 1 X 5X4X7= 140, 2X JX4X7 = 168, 

3X 3X5X7=315, and bx 3X5 X4=300, the new nu- 

merators. Hence 420 is the common denominator z and 

140, 168, 315, 360, are the new numerators ; and, con- 

fequently, 12, 425, 478, 359, are the new fractions re- 

quired. | | 
To bring mixed numbers into FRACTIONS, and the con- 
trary.— Mixed numbers are brought into improper frac- 
tions by the following | 
Rule. - Multiply the integers, or whole numbers, with 
the denominator of the given fraction, and to their pro- 
duct add the numerator of the fraction required. 


Thus, 9 4 will become ; andy = 


To abbreviate or reduce FRACTIONS into their loweſt or 


Lea denomination. | 
Rule. — Divide the greater number by the leſſer, and 
chat diviſor by the remainder, if there be any, and ſo on 
- continually, until there be no remainder left: then will 
the laſt diviſor be the greateſt common meaſure ; and, if 


it happen to be 1, then are thoſe numbers prime num 


ders, and are already in their loweſt terms; but, if other- 
wiſe, divide the numbers by that laſt diviſor, and their 
quotients will be their leaſt terms required, 
Example. —Let it be required to find the greateſt 
common meaſure of 72 and 108, viz. of 2g. | 
72) 108 (1 
72 | 
36) 72 (2 Here, becauſe there is no remainder, 
72 30 is the greateſt common meaſure. 


0 

2 72 36 =2, the numerator; and 108 — 1 
, e denominator ; therefore 18g 18 abbreviated to 73, the 
oweſt terms. | 


oy Addition and ſubtraction of FRACT1ONs, 
1 ule. Reduce them to a common denominator, and 
zad or ſubtract the nümerators; the ſum or difference 


ſet over the common denominator is the ſum or re- 
Mainder required, 


51 


2 3. 849 1 _ 21 4 8 4 —$ 21 4 
a i R 12 n Togo 12 T1? 5 
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©... Multiplication of FRacTIONS. e 
Rule, — Multiply their numerators one into another to 
obtain the numerator of the product; and their denomi- 


nators multiplied into one another ſhall give the deno- 
minator of the product. | 

nn e I ONE 
If a mixed quantity is to be multiplied, firſt reduce it 
to the form of a fraction, and if any integer is to be mul- 
tiplied by a fraction, you may reduce it to the form of 4 
fraction by placing an unit under it. 
Z Examples. FINES PRES 953 = x 
= 26. DEFEND Og 8 
enn, i, 
Rule. — Multiply 2 25 of the dividend by the 
denominator of the diviſor, and their product ſhall give 
the numerator of the quotient: then multiply the deno- 
minator of the dividend by the numerator of the diviſor, 
and their product ſhall give the denominator. 

Tn F400 DIM, 

The ſeveral rules of Fractions exemplified in algebrail 
an 21 eee, 1255 
Fractions in algebra are treated juſt in the ſame man- 
ner as in common arithmetic, only uſing algebraical in- 
ſtead of numeral operations; as will plainly appear from 

the following examples. 
Examples of the reduction of FRACTIONS from higher 10 
1 lower ter ins. | | 


nominator by the ſame quantity 2b, will be reduced to the 


. 2 4 4 ; . 7 
fraction Tes 2 fraction of the ſame value with the former, 


but expreſſed in more ſimple terms: whence we may in- 
fer, that whenever a common letter or factor is to be 
found in every member both of the numerator and de- 
nominator, it may be cancelled every-where, without 


EINE the value of the fractions: thus the ſraction 
LE -, expunging c, becomes 2 à fraction of the ſame 
value. But if there be any one member, wherein the 


factor is not concerned, it muſt not be expunged at all: 


thus the fraction — cannot. be reduced, becauſe the 


factor c is not to be found in . 6 SH 
Note, That cancelling here is not ſubtracting, but di- 
viding: thus to cancel the letter b in the quantity a b, ſo 
as to reduce it to a, is not to ſubtradl þ from ab, but to 
divide ab by b, in which caſe the quotient will be a. 
Examples of FRACTIONS reduced to the ſame denomination. 


1ſt. The fractions =, = and 7 when reduced to the 


oy F | 2 $8 - 5 
ſame denomination, will ſtand thus; ==, =, and . 2d. 
24 24 24 


The fractions 7 and 75 ſo reduced, will ſtand thus 8 


ad Fe © . 3 * te 
2 and 77 3 The fractions . and 7 after re- 


duction, will ſtand thus; 2, =, , ang Lis 
| 7 3 Y qgiuy' guy 74 5 
And here I cannot but obſerve, that the rule of this 
reduction demonſtrates itſelf: for in this example it is 
impoſſible not to ſee, that all theſe fractions, notwith- 
ſtanding this reduction, till retain their former values: 


thus the firſt fraction 72 55 by cancelling common fac- 


SH y 


tors, is reduced to E, its former value; and the ſame may 


a demonſtration, becauſe it is comprehended in general 
terms. But to go on: 4th. The fractions = 75 and = 
Cc 


being reduced to the ſame denomination, become 
7 


a—b a+6b | 5 
thus reduced, become — and —: for 1, the nu- 


merator of the firſt fraction, multiplied into a=6, the de- 
nominator of the ſecond, makes a-; and 1, the nu- 


85 TO, LI | merator 


The fraction = » dividing-both the numerator and de- 


wed 

1 CAP IN — — — 7 = Ks ” if 
P EI n£9 
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be obſerved of all the reſt: and this example amounts to 
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NR ERA 
merator of the ſecond fraction, multiplied into a + b, | Example 1. Let it be required to  approxithate N 


the denominator of the firſt, makes a+3 z and the pro- means of a vulgar fraftion, the quantity 34419910 
duct of the two denominators a+6b and a=b, multiplied expreſſing the periphery of a circle, whoſe diane, 


* | . . | lameter 
together is a a- bb. „ eee e 140% eee e eee wank. 4s was w 
„ . lere it is plain that will be E, abd S. e A her 
5 f | 177 wy a 3 128 „ Ziel * TY DN 1 T l 8 4 
_ 1ſt, Theſe fractions 2 25 and —, when added toge - fore, by writing 4, 1, 3, 1, and 3.14, &c. in che room g 
ther, make er. 1 24, 5, e, d, and , teſpectively, che value of x (==! 
3 1 „ e 1 
2d. The fraction = added to the fraction makes is found 3.14, Ge. 1, Oc = 6, nearly. 'Whence we 
2 4 ke 1 Me Fs: | | „ h 24 4 +406 22 | 


— or | ave FFD ri = Fo) for a firſt approximktion, be. | 
3d. The fraction ; » added to the fraction 2. makes * wy BAR IN * Kg 
ITY © 4 oo | | Again, by taking 7 7 and 7 7 and ſubſtituting 


: | 5 as before, we get x (D 
4th. a added to 2, that IS, 25 added to 75 makes _ | 8 8 | (: dig—c 7X 3.14159 —22 16 nearly, 
: C 8 : : 


* 


| einn | | 
Stb. L added to — 4, makes 2. Whence Te nave FE rem 179 197-3 ſecond up 
rl 5+; : | Th. ximation; agreeing with that of Metius : which can. 
Subtraction of FRACTIONS, _ my ES at of Metius : which con- 


| | verted to a decimal, errs only in the 5 place. 

When fractions are to be ſubtracted, change the ſign E hes: Let it Be en 11 I 
of the fraction to be ſubtracted, and then proceed exactly KR 4 OS 8 W 3-43400, 
as in addition of fractions. Thus let it be required to Here ;= 7, and += =, whence x#=1 ; and ſo = 


. . 
ſubtract - from —; by changing the ſign of T the quan- Z, for a firſt approximation, 5111 K 


4 7 , #1 a * 9 „ 
| | Secondly, = T, and = , therefore æ = 3, and : 
tity to be ſubtracted, we ſhall have _ = for the re- r by 535 * 7407 
a 0 e = V, for a ſecond approximation. | | 
1 . 5 ird iba nt , e 
quired difference, or = From - ſubtract a, there | Thirdly, 5=S, and 5 ==; and fo x = 3, an 1755 
* | . « * 9 2 . » | 1 | 
will remain 5 _ or —. In the ſame manner, if from 27, A e p r ue W. | 
| c ; - | H N , / . "BI. I 7 4 n 
4 5 4 b—a dd+bb—ba | Fourthly, 2, and =; whence x=2, and *#% 
7 we take , there will remain F + 3 | * dx 


Or * ä 4 1 . . . 
| 4 bd = 7; a fourth approximation. Proceeding in thig 
Multiplication of FRACTIONS. | | 


I manner, We may continually approach the value of the 
The multiplication of fractions is performed, by mul - | propoſed decimal fraction. | © Vos 


tiplying the numerator and denominator of the multi- | FRACTURE, in ſurgery, a rupture of a bone; ot 

plicand into the numerator and denominator of the mul- | a ſolution of continuity in a bone, when it is cruſhed 
tiplicator reſpectively. | x IO, by ſome external cauſe. | 

3 . he word is Latin, Hactura, and derived from frang- 

Then f e e een be to break. | | | r. 


Diviſion of FR ACTIS. | Surgeons generally divide fractures into three ſpecies, 
Diviſion of fractions is performed by multiplying the | or thoſe of the ſimple, compound, and complicated 
numerator of the dividend into the denominator of the | kinds. A ſimple fracture is produced when only one 
diviſor, for the numerator of the quotient, and the deno- | bone is broken in one part, without any conſiderable in- 
minator of the dividend into the numerator of the diviſor | jury done to the ſuperincumbent or adjacent parts. But 
for the denominator of the quotient, Or invert the nu- | where ſuch fracture happens in thoſe parts of the body 
merator and denominator of the diviſor, and proceed as in | where two large bones are contiguous to each other, in 
multiplication of fractions, the product thence ariſing | the cubit, for inſtance, when the radius is broken, whilſt 
will be the quotient of the propoſed diviſion. the ulna remains entire, this ſpecies of fracture is by 


125 f zeige E by the gustient hy ſurgeons called incomplete, becauſe the ſituation of the 
e 7 en parts is not much e and the length of the mem- 
the firſt method becomes SY and by the ſecond, we are to ber remains the ſame. But when the ulna and radius, 
| : 5 2 1 ; 3 ; | or the tibia and fibula in the leg, are both broken, this 
multiply 1 by = (the diviſor inverted}, which allo gives | is called a complete or compound fracture; though we 
5 | | | 1 | | may alſo properly enough call it a compound fracture, 
Re | where only one bone is broken in ſeveral parts. But 
It being very uſeful to approximate, by means of a vul- | where, beſides the fracture of one or more bones, there 
gar fraction, any decimal one propoſed, we ſhall here | 18 a train of ſymptoms which requires a particular me- 
ſhew the method of inveſtigation. In order to this, let | thod of cure, ſuch as a wound or ulcer; then it is called 


= and 5 be aſſumed to denote two vulgar fractions, in the | * complicated frafture, becauſe in the cure of ſuch 3 


# | diſorder, particular regard is to be had to the concomi- 
loweſt numbers, equal nearly to the firſt figures of the | tant ſymptoms ; but it is ſufficiently obvious, that a frac- 


given decimal ; the one of them greater, and the other | ture cannot properly be ſaid to be complicated, unleſs 5 
leſs, than the ſaid decimal. Moreover, ſuppoſing < to be | the abovementioned ſymptoms are preſent in a . con- 3 

| | e . © 4 _ | fiderable degree; for a fracture cannot be produced with- 3 
the neareſt value of the two, and the given quantity 


: | out ſome degree of contufion, and a ſlight inflammation 
(or decimal) to be denoted by 9; * ok 15 ame! is almoſt 8 ſubſequent to ee Hence a frac- 
acc x — _ a—bg 


Tran . Whence x will be had ==, = jr Let | ture is only ſaid to be complicated, when the concoml- 
this value of x be found in the neareſt whole numbers; nt ſymptoms are of ſuch importance as to require 2 
e ; apparatus and method of cure different from thole re 
by means whereof the value of the fraction ITT (which | quiſite in a ſimple or compound fracture. Thus, for 
js a firſt approximation to the value p) will be given; and inſtance, when a conſiderable wound accompanies a frac- 
if with the fraction thus determined, and one of the two ture, ſuch a dreſſing cannot be uſed as in a fimple Frac- 
DoF Ot e. ture, where it is often left unchanged for ſeveral weeks; 
PFeCCOrng ene (5 Or 3) „the operation de repeated, a new, but ſuch an apparatus is required, as may, without en. 
value of x will be had from the very equation above exhi-' | dangering the ſeparation of the fractured and reduced 
bited; and from thence a ſecond approximation or value Rs frequently removed, in order to dreſs tlie 
: | Ken : . . | wound, 42555 : 
of the aſſumed fraction N Whence the operation (if Fractures are differently denominated according to 
neceſſary) may be again repeated, till you arrive to any | their different direions. A tranſverſe fracture is pro? 
degree of exactneſs required. „ duced, when a bone is divided by a ſection x net 


*- F, 
0 | 4 > 
„ 5 * 


HER Juced, when the diviſion of the bone is 
In a to its longitude, but declines more or 
| 105 From a perpendicular direction. Hence the ſurface 


ortions, when reduced, the more difficult. 
» Fe a fracture is, when the bone is ſplit in a 
4 1 Jinal direction; for which reaſon it is rather a 
rc than a fracture properly ſo called, becauſe the 
darts of the bone are not entirely ſeparated, but as it 
Voere fiſſured in a longitudinal direction. 


nin curing of fractures the principal Pede, <a be 
ae agelutination of the bone: take yy 55 pot, 1. 
WW 7.4 it is reduced to its proper ſituation; is is 
one by extenſion and repolition. 2. on yh: reduction, 
WE apply a proper bandage, and preſcribe reſt to 9k eo 
tient. 3. Prevent, or remedy, the aaa age s tha 
may enſue; and the ſurgeon will be qualified or this, 
it hc knows, 1. How the bones are ſituated,” whether 
deere are one or more in the limb; whether they are 
0 large or ſmall, robuſt or ſpongy, even or uneven; and 
WF whcther one or more be fractured. 2. What muſcles 
tre near, with their poſition and office. 3. Whether 
ay of the larger nerves, veins, or arteries, are near? 
bor a thorough knowledge of theſe things conduces very 
much to a ſucceſsful cure. | # 
Z When the fractured bones continue in their natural 
WT poſition, a proper bandage will promote the agglutina- 
nion of the fragments, without repoſition or extenſion 
WE though, as often as they recede from each other, ſome 
WE degree of extenſion is abſolutely neceſſary, which muſt 
WW always be proportioned to the diſtortion of the fragments; 
W for the wider the ſeparation and the ſhorter the limb, 
WE from a contraction of the muſcles, the greater extenſion 
W is required. But this operation muſt be performed ten- 
= derly, leſt too great violence ſhould injure the patient. 
in extending a fractured limb, care is to be taken, . 
WE That the patient is kept ſteady, to prevent his giving 
W way to the extenſion. The poſture muſt be accommo- 
dated to the circumſtances ; for ſometimes fitting in a 
W chair, or on the floor, ſometimes lying on a bed, or ta- 
= ble, is more commodious. 2. The broken limb, both 
above and below the fracture, muſt be held by an aſſiſt- 
ant. 3 The aſſiſtant who holds the lower part muſt 
extend it with ſtrength ſufficient to replace the frag- 
ments. But, if the hands alone are not ſufficient, uſe 
ca rope or napkin ; and if one man is not enough, em 
== ploy two or three. Obſerve always to proceed with ten- 


We dcrneſs, that you may not rack the patient with unne- | 


WF cclliry tortures. f | 
= | here remains one very important cbſervation relative 
WE to thc extenſion of fractured bones, which is, that if the 
We ſurgeon is called in after tumours, or violent inflamma- 
ons come on, he ought to defer the extenſion, till they 
tie removed; for, under theſe circumſtances, the 
parts affected cannot be handled, compreſſed, or ex- 
We tended, without much acute pains, convulſions, and the 
anger of a ſphacelus: but if the tumor or inflamma- 
om ate ſlight, we may eafily proceed to extenſion di- 
ray, in order to prevent their increaſe. 
= FRANUM, in anatomy, a term applied to ſome 
nembranous ligaments of the body. As, | 
_ xr Lixcuæ, the ligament under the tongue; 

W bich ſometimes ties it down too cloſe to the bottom 

T of the mouth, and then requires to be inciſed or divided, 
n order to give this organ its proper and free motion. 
= This diſorder generally ariſes in infants ſoon after their 
= birth, ſo that they cannot move and exert their tongues 
a2 the ation of ſucking : though it is ſometimes alſo ob- 
WS {crvcd in adults. | | | 

4 3 os a = peculiar frænum : the up- 

of the dentes bees del r niger "ak "gon 
3 s: thele are of the utmoſt ſervice to 
= | peaking, and eating and drinking, 5 ; 
a. Ow i 3 a ligament of the penis, that ties 
Le Pente ower part of the glans of the PEN IS. 
» WM 1 2 1 r a ſmall frænum of the clitoris, by which 
| nected to the oſſa pubis. See the article CLI. 


TORIS, 
F RAGARIA, the ſtrawberry, in botany, a genus of 


lar to its length. An oblique ſraQure, on the contrary, | 


| of the fracture is the greater, and the retention 'of the 


plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of five roundiſh pa- 
tent petals, inſerted in the cap: there is no pericarpium , 
the common receptacle of the ſeed is of a roundiſn, oval 
figure, plane at the baſe, pulpoſe, large, ſoft, and de- 
ciduous';; the feeds are numerous, ſmall, acuminated, 
ſcattered over the ſuperfices of the receptacle, and not 
deciduous. | : | 

FRAIL, a baſket made of ruſhes, or the like, in which 
are packed up figs, raiſins, &c. It ſignifies alſo a certain 
quantity of raiſins, about ſeventy-five pounds. 

FRAISE, in fortification, a kind of defence, conſiſt- 
ing of pointed ſtakes, ſix or ſeven feet long, driven pa- 
rallel to the horizon inte the retrenchments of a camp, a 
en or the like, to prevent any approach or ſca- 
ade, | | 

Fraiſes differ from paliſades chiefly in this, that the lat- 
ter ſtand perpendicular to the horizon, and the former jet 
out parallel to the horizon, 'or nearly ſo, being uſually 
made a little floping, or with points hanging down. 
Fraiſes are chiefly uſed in retrenchments and other works 
thrown up of earth; ſometimes they are found under the 
parapet'of a rampart, ſerving inſtead of the cordon of ſtone 
uſed in ſtone-works, | 1 
7 FRAISE @ Battalion, is to line the muſqueteers round 
with pikes, that, in caſe they ſhould be charged with a 
body of horſe, the pikes being preſented, may cover the 


barricade. | 
FRAME, in joinery, a kind of caſe, wherein a thing 
is ſet or incloſed, or even ſupported, as a window-frame, 
a picture- frame, &c. e an 
FRAME is alſo a machine uſed in divers arts; as, 


the caſes. See the article CASE. | | 

FRAME, among founders, a kind of ledge incloſing a 
board, which, being filled with wetted ſand, ſerves as 
a mould to caſt their works in. See FOUNDERY. 


whereon artificers ſtretch their linens, filks, ſtuffs, &c. 
to be embroidered, quilted, or the like. 

FRAME, among painters, a kind of ſquare, conſiſting 
of four long flips of wood joined together, whoſe inter- 
mediate ſpace is divided 
ſquares like a net? arid hence ſometimes called reticula. 


contrary, to augment their ſize from ſmall to great. 
FRAMING of an Houſe, among carpenters, denotes 
all the timber-work therein; namely, the carcaſe, floor- 
ing, partitioning, roofing, cieling, beams, aſhlering, &c. 
all together. See FLOORING, &c. 1 HY 
FRANCE, a large kingdom of Europe, ſituated be- 
tween the fifth degree weſt, and ſeventh degree eaſt lon- 
gitude, and between the forty- third and fifty-firſt degree 


and the Auſtrian Netherlands, on the north; by Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont, in Italy, on 
the eaſt; by the Mediterranean ſea, and the Pyrenean 
mountains, which ſeparate it from Spain, on the ſouth; 
and by the Bay of Biſcay, on the weſt. This kingdom 
was formerly divided into twelve provinces, but at pre- 
ſent it is divided into twenty-five general governments, 
over every one of which is an officer, called an intend- 


trouling the governor, and all other officers of juſtice; 


FRANCHISE, in a general ſenſe, a privilege or ex- 
emption from ordinary juriſdiction ; as that for a corpo- 


ration to hold pleas among- themſelves to ſuch a value, 
or the like. | | | 


a tribute, in which ſenſe it is either perſonal or real; 
that is, belonging to a perſon immediately, or elſe by 
means of this or that place of which he is chief, or a 
member. 
FRANCHISE is alſo uſed for an aſylum or ſanQuary, 
where people are ſecure of their perſons. See AsY- 
LEM: | 0 ä 8 
FRANCISCAN Monxs, FRIARS-MIN OR, or GREY - 
FRIARS,' religious of the order of St. Francis; founded 
by him in the year 1209. See the article FRIAR, 
FRANK Laxncvace, or LIN GVA FRANCA, a * 
, 4 © 


muſqueteers from the ſhock of the horſe, and ferve as a 


Frams, among printers, is the ſtand which ſupports 


FRAME is more particularly uſed for a ſort of loom, 


y threads into ſeveral little 


It ſerves to reduce figures from great toſmall ; or, on the 


north latitude, being bounded by the Engliſh Channel 


ant, appointed by the king, who has a power of con- 


and preſides over the receiver-general of his generality. 


FRANCHISE is ſometimes uſed for an immunity from 
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FRE 


of jargon ſpoken in the Mediterranean, and patticularly 
throughout the . coaſts and parts of the Levant, com- 
poſed of Italian, Spaniſh, French, - vulgar. Greek, and 
other languages. 93 bh 20 | | 

FRANK-LAw, a word applied to the free and com- 
mon law of the land, or the benefit a perſon has by 


FRANK-PLEDGE, in our law, ſignifies a pledge or 


ſurety for the behaviour of freemen. per os} 
FRANKINCENSE, Thus, in the materia medica. See | 


the article TRHus. | 
FRANKS, FRANK IS, or FRANQu1s, an appellation 


given by the Turks, and other nations of Alia, to all 


the inhabitants of the weſtern parts of Europe, to which 
they give the name of Frankiſtan. | 
FRAPPING;, among ſailors, the act of crofling and 
drawing together the ſeveral parts of a tackle, or other 
complication of ropes drawn tight to ſecure any body. 
The frapping always increaſes the tightneſs, or of courſe 
adds to the ſecurity acquired by the purchaſe. _ 
FRAPPINð G @ Ship, paſling four, five, or fix turns of 


a cable round the body or hull of a ſhip in the middle, 
to ſecure her in a great ſtorm, when it is apprehended 


ſhe has not ſufficient ſtrength to reſiſt the violent efforts 
of the waves: this expedient, however, is rarely put in 
practice, unleſs in very old ſhips, which the owners are 
willing to venture till the laſt, 3 
FRATERNITY, in the Roman catholic countries, 
ſignifies a ſociety for the improvement of deyotion, 
FRATERNITY, in a civil ſenſe, a company or gild of 
certain artificers or traders. See the articles COMPANY 
and GILD. „ | 
FRATRICELLI, LITTLE BRoTHERs, in church- 
hiſtory, a ſect of heretics who appeared in _ about 
the year 1298, and afterwards ſpread all over Europe, 
They wore the habit of the Franciſcan order, and pre- 


tended that eccleſiaſtics ought to have no poſſeſſions of | 


their own. - 


" FRATRIAGE, Fratriagium, the partition among 


brothers or coheirs, coming to the ſame inheritance or 
tucceſſion. e 

FRATRICIDE, the crime of murdering one's bro: 
brother. See PARRICIDE. | | | 

FRAUD, in law, ſignifies deceit in grants or con- 
veyances of lands, &c. or in bargains and ſales of goods, 
&. to the damage of another perſon. 

- FRAXINUS, the aſh, in botany, See the article 
ASH. | | 

FREAM, a name given by farmers to ploughed lands 
worn out of heart, and laid fallow till it recovers. See 
VALLOWING. | 

FRECKLES, Lentigines, in medicine, ſmall, yellow- 
iſh, or duſky ſpots appearing on the ſkin, chiefly about 
the face, neck, and hands. It is moſtly a natural affec- 
tion cauſed by the heat of the ſun, whereby ſome parts of 
the ſkin appear of a darker colour than uſual, called tan, 
ſunburn, and morphew, which differ only in degree, and 
uſually diſappear in winter. 

Freckles are generally more numerous about the fore- 
head and noſe than in any other parts of the face, and in 
ne commonly equal the ſcale of a herring. Tan uſually 
tpreads all over the face, the ſpots thereof being much 
larger than freckles : perſons of a delicate complexion, or 
ſuch whole hair is red, are molt ſubject to freckles, eſpe- 
cially in thoſe parts which are expoſed to the air; and 
they are very hard to remove. 

Mr. Hemberg's medicine, which is compoſed of bul. 
tock's gall mixed with alum, and after the alum is pre- 
cipitated, expoſed three or four months in the ſun in a 
cloſe phial, is the beſt remedy. | : 

| FREE, in a general ſenſe, is uſed in oppoſition to 
whatever is conſtrained or neceſſitated. When applied to 
things endowed with underſtanding, it more peculiarly 
:olatcs to the liberty of the will. | 
FREE-BEN CH, ſignifjes that eſtate in copyhold which 
the wife, being eſpouſed a virgin, has after the deceaſe 
of her huſband for her dower, according to the cuſtom of 
the manor. 7 | | 15 

FREE-STATE, a republic governed by magiſtrates 
elected by the free ſuffrages of the inhabitants. 


 FaxE-STONE, a whitiſh ſtone dug up in many parts 


£8 


| of England; that works like alabaſter,” but is m 


1s 2 kind of the grit ſtone, and is called free, 


F R E 


and durable; being of excellent uſe in building, e 


Kad 
being of ſuch a conſtitution as to cut freely Fern hy 
rection: ſuch is the Portland-ſtone, and the Ker 0 
of Kent. 55 | I FRO 4s 
- FREE-THINKER. See the article DEIST. 

FREE-W ARREN, the power of granting or de 


licenſe to any one to hunt in fuch and ſuch Wer 


FREE the Brat, of bale the boat, among ſailors 
out the water. 3 ; 
; FREEDOM, in general, the ſtate or quality of bein, 
ree. | ? 

FREEDOM Ha Corporation, the right of enjoying all th 
privileges and immunities belonging to it. 

FREEDOM of the Will, that power or faculty of the mind: 
whereby it is capable of acting, chuſing or rejecdino 
whatever it judges proper. Of this every man muſt 0 
ſenſible, who finds in himſelf a power to begin or forben 
continue or end ſeveral actions, barely by a thought g. 
preference of the mind. The actual exerciſe of this — 
is that which we call volition or willing ; and the agen 
capable of acting in this manner, is denominated free, ani 
the actions he performs, voluntary. Whereas, on the other 
hand, wherever any performance or forbcarance ate Not 
equally in a man's power; wherever doing or not doi 


throy 


| will not equally follow upon the preference of his Mind, 


there he is not free, though perhaps the action may be yg. 
luntary. To illuſtrate this, ſuppoſe a man to be carries 
whilſt faſt aſleep into a room where is a perſon he long 
ſee, and be there locked faſt in, beyond his power to ge 
out, he awakes, and is glad to fee himſelf in fo defireah)s 
company, which he ſtays willingly in; that is, prefer 
his ſtaying to going away, In this caſe, his ſtay is yolur- 
tary ; and yet, being locked faſt in, he is not atliberty ty | 
ſtay, he has not freedom to be gone. So that liberty dos 
not conſiſt in the preference of the mind, but in the poyer 
of conforming to that preference, . 
FREEDOM of Contrariety, among moraliſts, that of 
chuſing either of two oppoſites, as virtue or vice, good 


or evil; concerning which the received doctrine is, tha 


mankind have a freedom of contradiction, but not of 
contrariety ; that is, they may abſtain from the purſuit 
of virtue and good, but are incapable of hating them, 0 
of preferring their oppoſites. See the article ConTR4- 
DICTION., | | 
FREEZE, or FRIEZE, in architecture. 
ticle FRIEZE. | | 
FREEZE, or FRIEZE, in commerce, a coarſe kind c 
woollen ſtuff, or cloth, for winter wear; ſo called, # 
being freezed or napped on one fide. 
FREEZING, in philoſophy, the ſame with congel:- 
tion. See CONGELATION and FRosT. 
Philoſophers are by no means agreed as to the cauſed 


; ms ; 
this phenomenon. The Carteſians account for it by tit 


See the A- 


receſs or going out of the ætherial matter from the potts 


of the water. The Corpuſcularians, on the other han, 
attribute it to the ingreſs of frigorific particles, as tht) 
call them: Hobbes atlerts, that theſe particles are notding 
elſe but common air, which entangling itſelf with the 
particles of water, prevents their motion. Others wil 
have a kind of nitrous ſalt to be the cauſe of congelatio 
by inſinuating itſelf between the particles of water, a 
fixing them together, like nails: and indeed it ſeems pt 
bable that cold and freezing do ariſe from ſome ſubſtance 
of a ſaline nature, floating in the air; ſince all ſalts, i 
particularly nitrous ones, when mixed with ice and {noi 
greatly increaſe their cold and even bulk. 3 
By means of freezing, wine, vinegar, and mar- ig 
may be reduced to a fourth part of their quant!'y» ye 
out any conſiderable loſs of their eſſential paits3 go 
only the aqueous parts freeze, leaving the vinous a + 
concentrated or brought into leſs compaſs, and oy 
of being „ with leſs expence, and keeping 
ſeveral years. | 
FREEZING MIXTURE. 
Corp. 
FREEZING, in naval affairs, a for 
painting, conſiſting of trophies, flower-work, belo⸗ 
i a1 2 a diately be 
a ſhip's quarter, ſtern, or fore part imme 
the upper-edge of her ſides, called the gunner 7 
2 


: al 
See the article ARTIFICI 
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| hire of a ſhip, or a part thereof, for the con- 
twat, of ponds from one part or place " 
oo r: or the ſum agreed on between the owner an 
22 erchant, for the hire and uſe of a veſſel. 
a is alſo uſed for the burden or lading of a 
| ſhip, or the cargo of goods, &c. which ſhe has on 
| board. of fifty ſols per tun, paid 
3 Iſo ſignifies a duty of nity per tun, p 
E | ang ge Race by the maſters of foreign veſſels 
0. in or out of the ſeveral ports of that kingdom. 
Ser ENUM, or FRENUM, in anatomy. See FRA- 
1 RENZ, or PHRENZY, in medicine. See the ar- 
- v. | DS 

1 ders. a method of painting in relievo on walls, 


bas to endure the weather. 


; rmed with water-colours on freſh plaiſter; 
4 1 laid with mortar not yet dry. This ſort of | 
4 ainting has a great advantage by its incorporating with 
me mortar, and drying along with it, becomes very 
| 0 2 compoſt ſhould be made of rubbiſh ſtones mixed 
with well-burnt flint, or lime, and water; but the ſalt- 
gels of the lime muſt be waſhed out, by pouring water 
WE frequently on it; but this ſhould not be done in moiſt 
„ er. a. 5 : 
1 "T ; prevent the plaiſter from pealing, firike into the 
= joints of the wall ſtumps of horſe-nails fix inches diſtant 
from each other. Firſt, plaiſter the walls pretty thick, 
ten let it dry for ſome time, the deſign and colours be- 
ning firſt ready prepared. This painting is chiefly per- 
= formed on walls and vaults newly plaiſtered with lime and 


2 | fand ; and the plaiſter is only to be put on in proportion | 


s the paioting proceeds. 5 3 

5 Plaifter the wall a ſecond time, about the thickneſs of 

WT bf a crown, only ſo much as you intend to work up- 

on; and, while it is wet, work the colours therein, 

Ws which will incorporate with the plaiſter ſo as never to 

= waſh out. | | DE 

= The painting muſt be worked with a free-hand, and 
your colours made high enough at firſt, as there can be 


no alteration made after the firſt painting. 


8 In this work ſcarce any thing elſe is uſed but earths, 
W which ſtill retain their colour, defending it from the 
burning and ſalt of the lime. The colours are white, 
made of lime ſlacked ſome time, and white marble duſt, 
red and yellow ochre, violet red, verditer, lapis lazuli, 


malt, black Spanjſh brown, Spaniſh white, &c. all 


which are ground and worked up with water, 

- The bruſhes and pencils for this work muſt be long 
and ſoft, or elſe they will rake and raze the painting; 
dhe colours muſt be full and flowing from the bruſh, and 
me defign or cartoon muſt be perfect in the paper- copy. 
Ide ancients painted on ſtucco; and we may remark 


7 in Vitruvius what infinite care they took in making the | 


incruſtations or plaiſtering of their buildings, to render 


them beautiful and laſting z though the modern painters | 


hnd a plaiſter made of lime and ſand preferable thereto. 
FRESHEN the Hawſe, among ſailors, when a ſhip 


rides at anchor, there is always ſome canvas, mat, lea- 


ther, or ſuch like matter wound about the cable in the | 


hawſe-hole, and where it may rub againſt the ſtem ; 
the matter uſed on this occaſion is called ſervice, and, 
as by the pitching and labouring of the ſhip in a ſtorm 
when ſhe is anchored in an open road or bay, the ſervice 
muſt be in a ſhort time wore through, it is neceſſary to 


have it frequently renewed for the preſervation of the ca- 
bles, on which all de 


ſervice is called freſhening the hawſe, which is a cir- 


dumſtance a ſeaman can never be too careful in obſerving. 
ee the article HAwsE. 1 | 
* RESHES, among ſailors, the violence of an ebb- 
ti 05 encreaſed by 8 rains, flowing into the ſea, which 
- {colours to a conſiderable diſtance from the ſhore on 
_ occalions, where the line on which the two colours 
_ wy be diſtinctly obſerved for a great length along 
js RET, or Faxerre, in architecture, a kind of knot 


1 conſiſting of two lifts or ſmall fillets yari- 
| e | | 


cREIGHT, or FRAIGHT,. in navigation and com- 


pends; and this act of renewing the 


And there is a great variety in ſevera 
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ouſly interlaced or interwoven; and runzing at parallel 
diſtances equal to their breadth, _ 1 
Every return and interſeQion of theſe frets muſt be at 
right angles, otherwiſe they loſe all the beauty, and be- 
come perfectly Gothic. Sometimes the fret conſiſts but 
of a ſingle fillet, which, if well diſpoſed, may be made to 
fill its ſpace exceedingly well. Frets were very much 


uſed by the ancients, eſpecially on even flat members, or 


parts of a building, as the faces of the corona, and eves of 
corniches ; under the roofs, ſoffits, &c. and on the plinths 
of baſes. See the articles Corona, Eve, &c. 

FRET, in heraldry, a bearing compoſed of ſix bars, 
crolfed, and variouſly interlaced : ſome call it the true- 
lover's knot. 5 4 

FRE, in muſic, ſignifies a kind of ſtop on ſome in- 
ſtruments, particularly baſs-viols and lutes. Frets con- 
ſiſt of ſtrings tied round the neek of the inſtrument, at 
certain diſtances, within which ſuch and ſuch notes are to 
be found. - 

FRET-wORK, that adorned with frets. It is ſome- 
times uſed to fill up and enrich flat empty ſpaces; but 


plaiſter-work. The Italians alſo uſe fretworks in the 
mantling of chimneys with great figures, a cheap piece 


of magnificence, and as durable almoſt within doors, 


as harder matters in the weather. 
FRETTY, in heraldry, an appellation given to bear- 


each other, in the manner of frets. | | 
FRIABLE, among naturaliſts, an appellation given 
to bodies that are eaſily crumbled to pieces: ſuch are the 
free-ſtone, pumice-ſtone, &c. 1 | 
FRIAR, or FRIER, from the French frere, a brother, 
a term common to monks of all orders, founded on this, 
that there is a kind of fraternity, or brotherhood, between 
the ſeveral religious perſons of the ſame convent or mo- 
naſtery. 8 | 5 
Frizes are generally diſtinguiſhed into theſe four prin- 
cipal branches, viz. 1. Minors, grey friars, or Franoiſ- 
cans. 2. Auguftines. 3, Dominicans, or black friars. 
4. White friars, or Carmelites. From theſe four the reſt 


of the orders deſcend. See the articles FRanciscans, 
AUGUsSTINEs, &c. | 


FRIAR, in its more peculiar and proper ſenſe, is re- 
ſtrained to ſuch monks as are not prieſts, for thoſe in or- 


Monk and FaTHER, 


FRIAR OBSERVANT is a branch of the Franciſcan 
friars; thus called, becauſe they are not combined to- 
gether in any cloiſter, convent, or corporation, as the 


ventuals do, from whom they ſeparated, out of a ſingu- 
larity of zeal, living in certain places of their own 
chuſing. „ | | 
FRIAR's Cour, in botany, a name given to ſeveral 
ſpecies of arum. See the article ARUM. 
FRICTION, the act of rubbing the ſurface of one 
body againſt that of another. 


The word is Latin, Frictio, and derived from frico, to 
rub. 5 | 

Among machines, ſome have a great deal more friction 
than others, and ſome very little. Thus a pendulum has 
little or no friction, but what ariſes from the reſiſtance of 
the air. But a carriage has a great deal of friction: for 
upon plain ground a loaded cart requires the ſtrength of 
ſeveral horſes to draw it along; and all or moſt of this 
force is owing to its friction. All compounded ma- 
chines - have great friction, and ſo much the more as 
they conſiſt of more parts that rub N one another. 


to the quantity of friction they have, and even in the 
ſame bodies under different circumſtances: upon which 
account it will be impoſſible to give any ſtanding rules, 
by which its quantity can be exadily determined, All we 
can do is to lay down ſuch particular rules as have been 
deduced from experiments made upon particular bodies; 
which rules will require ſome variation under different 
circumſtances, according to the judgment and experience 


of the artiſt. 


M | 
* . 
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is moſtly practiſed in roofs, which are fretted over with 


ings made up of fix, eight, or more bars laid acroſs 


ders are generally dignified with the title of father, See 


conventuals are; but have bound themſelves only to ob- 
ſerve the rules of their order more ſtrictly than the con- 


ſorts of bodies, as 
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1. Wood and all metals, when oiled or greaſed, have 


1early the ſame friction: and the ſmoother they are, the 
leſs friction they 1176 : yet metals may be ſo far poliſhed 
as to increaſe friction by the coheſion of their parts. 
Wood flides eaſier upon the ground in wet weather than 
in dry ; and eafier than iron in dry weather : but iron 
flides eaſier than wood in wet weather. Lead makes a 
great deal of reſiſtance. Iron or ſteel runhing in braſs, 
makes the leaſt friction of any. In wood acting againſt 
wood, greaſe makes the motion twice as eaſy, or rather 3 
eaſter, Wheel-naves greaſed or tarred, go four times eaſter 
than when wet. | RE, Tg 
Metals oiled makes the friction leſs than when'poliſhed, 
and twice as little as when unpoliſhed. _ 
In general, the ſofter or rougher the bodies 
is their friction. 


the greater 


9 


23 As to particular cafes: a cubic piece of ſoft wood 
of eight pounds weight, moving upon a ſmooth plane of 
ſoft wood; at the rate of three feet per ſecond ; its friction 
is about 2 the weight of it: but if it be rough, the friction 
is little Jefs than half the weight. © TO 
Upon the fame ſuppoſition, other ſoft wood upon ſoft 
wood very ſmooth, the friction is about 3 the weight. 
Soft wood upon hard or hat upon ſoft, 4 or ; the 
weight. 3 3 . 
Hard wood upon hard wood, J or 4 the weight. _ 
Poliſhed fteel moving on ſteel or pewter, £ the weight: 
moving on copper or lead, ; the weight: on braſs + the 
weight. Metals of the ſame ſort have more friction than 
different ſorts. e 5 PE 
The friction, ceteris paribus, increafes with the weight 
almoſt in the ſame proportion. The friction is alſo greater 
with a greater velocity, but not in proportion to it, ex- 
cept in very few cafes. A greater ſtirface alſo cauſes 
ſomething more friction, with the ſame weight and ve- 
locity : yet friction may ſometimes be increaſed by hav- 
ing too little ſurface to move on; as upon clay, &c. 
where the body finks. | 8 3 
3. The friction ariſing from the bending of ropes about 
machines, differs according to their ſtiffneſs, the temper 
of the weather, degree of flexibility, &c. but, cæteris pari- 
Bus, the force or difficulty of bending a rope is as the 
ſquare of the diameter of the rope, and its tenfion, di- | 
realy ; and the diameter of the cylinder or pulley it goes 
about, reciprocally, 1 
A rope of one inch diameter, whoſe tenſion, or weight 
drawing it, is five pounds, going over a pulley three inches 
diameter, requires a force of one pound to bend it. 
4. The reſiſtance of a plane moving through a fluid is 
as the ſquare of the velocity; and putting v= velocity in 
feet, in a ſecond, it is equal to the weight of a column of 


— 


— 


the fluid, whoſe baſe is the plane, and height f.. And 


in a globe it is but half ſo much. 

g. The friction of a fluid running through a tube is as 
the velocity and diameter of the tube. RY 
Bat the friction is greater in reſpect to the quantity of 
the Auid, in ſmal} tubes than in large ones; and that re- 
ciprocally as their diameters: but the abſolute quantity 
of the friction in tubes is but very ſmall, except the ve- 
locity be very great, and the tube very long. ml 

But if a pipe be divided into ſeveral leſter ones, whoſe | 
number is ; the refiſtance ariſing from the friction will 
be increaſed as V n. For the area of the ſection of any 


— 


* 


—_ 


| 


one pipe will be 2. and the friction being as the circum- 


V n 


„or as Vn. 


ference, will be as ; and therefore the friction in all 


i 


_ +. 
— 


Vn | 

6. As to the mechanic powers. The fingle lever 
makes no reſiſtance by friction: but if by the motion of 
the lever in lifting, the fulcrum, or place of ſupport, be 
changed further from the weight ; the power will be de- 
creaſed thereby, e 5 0 de 

7. In any wheel of any machine, running upon an 
axis; the friction on the axis is as the weight upon it, 
the diameter of the axis, and the angular velocity. This 
ſort of friction is but ſmall. 

| | 3 


of them; will be 


either. 


- * 


ments, hiſtories, foliages, feſtoons, &c. 


| ; 1 EEO a 
| is 30 minutes in height ; Vignola makes it 453 m like 
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| 8. In the pulley „if p, 9, be two weights, and 7 the 


greater and W = 2 5 then W is the weight upon 


the axis of the ſingle 4505 and it is not inerea 
0 acceleration of the weight 4, but remains aly 
ame. 9588 
The friction of the pullies is very conſi 
the ſheaves rub againſt the blocks; and 
of -F Pays and axels. 
he friction oi the axis of the pulley is as 
WV its angular velocity, the Aeg of A 
rectly, and the diameter of the pulley inverſly, A po 
of one hundred pounds, with the addition of fift 2 & 
will but draw up five hundred pounds with a tackle 0 
hve ; and fifteen pounds over a ſingle pulley will 4 9 
up only fourteen pounds, * 
9. In the ſcrew, there is à great deal 
thoſe with ſharp threads have more frict 
with ſquare threads : 


ſed by 
ays the 


derable. 55 
by the deus 


di- 


R of lien: 
Ion tha 
and endleſs ſcrews haye 108 * 
Screws with a ſquare thread raiſe a weight with 
more eaſe than thoſe with a ſharp thread. 
In the common ſcrew the friction is ſo great, that it 
will ſuſtain the weight in any poſition given, when the 
power is taken off; and therefore the friction is at leaſt 
equa] to the power. From whence it will follow, that 
In the ſcrew | | 5 
The power muſt be to the weight or refiſtance, at 
leaſt as twice the perpendicular height of a thread, to 
the circumference deſcribed by one revolution of the 
power; if it be able to raiſe the weight, or only ſuſtain 
it, This friction of the ſcrew is of great uſe, as it 
ferves to keep the weight in any gtven poſition, 
10. In the wedge, the friction is at leaſt equal to the 
power, as it retains any poſition it is driven into; there- 


fore in the wedge, the power muſt be to the weight at 


leaſt as twice the baſe 
reſiſtance. VV 1 | 
11. To find the friction of any engine, begin at the 
power, and conſider the velocity and the weight at the 
firſt rubbing part; and eſtimate its quantity of friction 
by ſome of the foregoing articles ; then proceed to the 
next rubbing part and do the ſame for it, and fo on 
through the whole, os 
And note, that ſomething more is to be allowed for 
increaſe of friftion, by every new addition to the power, 
FRICTION, in medicine, the rubbing a diſeaſed part; 
either with or without ungueats, oils, Fc Dr. Cheyne 


to the height to overcome any 


| greatly recommends friction with a flei oruſh to per- 
ſons of weak nerves and fedentary li s; by which 


means a full and free perſpiration wou be promoted, 
and obſtructions removed, to the gre relief of many 
valetudinarians. 4 1 

FRIEZ E, FREEzE, or FRIZ E, in architecture, a large 
flat face, or member, ſeparating the architrave from the 
corniche, being that part of the entablature between the 
architrave and corniche. „ 

This member was by the ancients called zoophorus, 
becauſe it was commonly enriched with the figures of ani- 
mals. The frieze is ſuppoſed to be. deſigned to repreſent 
the heads of the tranſverſe beams; which ſuſtain the roof 
or covering. | 2 | SO. 

In the Tuſcan order it is quite plain, but is enriched 
with triglyphs in the Doric ; it is ſometimes made arched 
or ſwelling in the Ionic: in the Corinthian and Compolite it 
is frequently joined to the architrave by a little ſweep, and 
ſometimes to the corniche; and in theſe richer orders, 
is commonly adorned with ſculpture, figures, , compar” 


is in general much 


As to the height of the frieze, it | 
The height of 


the ſame as that of the architrave. - 5 
the Tuſcan frieze, according to Vitruvius, who ma - 
it flat and plain, is 30 minutes; but Fallen , 
makes it convex and ſwelling, gives it only ao 
Scamozzi makes it plain, but raiſes the height 

2 minutes. Vitruvius and Vignola, who mi po 

Joric frieze flat, only covered with triglyphs, ive! ” 
height of 30 or 40 minutes: but Palladio . 
make it 45, The Ionic frieze, accordiug to Ha -% 
' who makes it flat, only carved with acanthus-leaves, 
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oven, or reverberatory furnace, which Mould firſt be well 


3 
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e 11s the height 27 ; and Scamozzi 28. The height 


in „Ca 


the Corinthian frieze, according to Vitruvius, who |. 
0 . 


iches it with acanthus-leaves, human 1 &c. is 
© minutes but Vignola makes it 45 ; Palladio, 29; 
37 1 Scamozzi 31 . Laſtly, the Compotite frieze, which, 
in Vitruvius, is tet with cartouſes, and carved between 
: | 


them, is according to that writer, 52 f minutes high; 
k Mae, 


- ola, who makes it like V itcuvius, gives it but 
mw "Sites ; Palladio, who makes it ſwelling, has but 30; 


Scamozzi, 32. 


JJ. ow a <4 1 
From the variety of their ornaments, friezes obtain va- 
n 80 | | 
jous denominations. 33 OY” 
er or Pulvinated FRI EZ ES, ſuch whoſe rofile is 4 
cutve, the beſt proportion of which is when drawn on the 
7 1 22 1 4 
baſe of an equilateral triangle. V 
In ſome the ſwelling is only at top, as in à conſole; in 
1 in a balluſter. . 
hers at bottom, as in 4 ben 1 23 
ws Fhuriſhed FRIEZES, ſuch as are enriched with rinds bf 
imaginary foliages, as the Corinthian frieze of the fron- 


tiſpiece of Nero: or with natural leaves, either in cluſ- 
1 or garlands; or continued, as in the Ionic of the 


gallery of apollo in the Louvre. cee, 
Hiiſborital Rikzks, ſuch as are adorned with baſs re- 
lievos, repreſenting Hiſtory, ſacrifices, &c. as the arch 
Ti | Rome. | KY | | 
i ſuch as repreſent ſea-horſes; tri- 
tons, and other attributes of the ſea, as ſhells, baths, 
: &c. | | = I 
%% FRIEZ Es, fuch whoſe courſes are ruſticated or 
einboſſed, as in the Tufcan frieze. of Palladio. | 
Symbolical FRIEZES, thole adorned with the attributes 
of religion, as the Corinthian of the temple behind the 
Capitol at Rome; whereon are repreſented the inſtru- 
ments and apparatus of facrihce, © | 
FRIGATE, in the marine, a light nimble ſhip, built 
for quick failing : frigates carry from twenty to thirty- 


eight cannon, and are eſteemed excellent cruiſers, 


Formerly the name of frigate was only known in the 


Mediterranean; and given to a kind of long veſſel, which 


they made uſe of in thoſe ſeas; and went with fails and 
vars. The Engliſh were the firſt who appeared on-the 


ocean with thoſe ſhips ; and fitted them for action as well | 


as (ailing, Bt os HE 
FRIGID, is applied to er, ſtile; that is unani- 
mated by any ornaments, and conſequently without any 
force or vigour, . ” . 
Frictd Zoxk, in geography. See the article Zoxk. 
FRIGORIFIC, in phyfiology, ſmall particles of mat- 
ter, which, according to Gaflendus and others, being 
actually and eſſentially cold, and penetrating other bodies, 


| 258 in them that quality which we call cold. See 


OED. 

FRIST, in the metcantile ſtyle, ſignifies ſelling goods 
upon credit, or truſt. 3 „ 

FRI TL, in the glaſs manufacture, the matter or ingre- 
Gents of which glaſs is to be made, when they have been 
calcined or baked in a furnace ;*or it is the calcined mat- 
ter to be run into glaſs. See GLAss. 

There are three kinds of frit ; the firſt, that made for 


cryſtal; the ſecond, or ordinary frit, is that made for the 


common white or cryſtalline metal; and the third, that 
made for green glaſs, | i BA 

be frir for cryſtal is made as follows: take two hun- 
red pounds of tarſo, powdered fine, and ſifted; of the 
ſalt of polverine, one hundred and thirty pounds; mix 
them well together, and put them in the calcar, a ſort of 


heated : here let them remain, baking, frying, and cal- 

cining, for five hours, during which the workman keeps 

MINE them with a rake, to make them incorporate, 
| he ſecond or ordinary ſrit is made of bare afhes of 

2 without extracting the ſalt from them. 

3 e third, for green graſs, is made of common afhes, 
n out any preparation. | 

f . may be obſerved, that ks might be made by imme- 

_— 1 og e 5, without this calcinihg and 
ng them into frit ; but the operation would be mi 

ze ut the operati 

enk en, it; the operation would be much 

FRIZING of 

ſactu 


- c 


Cloth, a term in the woollen manu— 


Vitruvius . Palladio, who makes it convex and ſwell- | 


1 
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| Nuff, into a number of little hard burrs or prominences, 
covering almoſt the whole ground thereof. | 
Some cloths are only frized on the back-ſide, as black 
cloths ; others on the right-ſide, as coloured and mixed 
cloths, rateens, baize, freezes, &c. , Cd Wt 
Frizing may be performed two ways; one with the 
hand, that is, by means, of two workmen, who conduct 
a kind of plank that ſerves for a frizing inſtrument. 
The other way is by a mill, worked either by water, 
or a horſe, or ſometimes by men. This latter is eſteem- 
EE the better way of frizing, by reaſon the motion being 
uniform and regular, the httle knobs of the frizing are 
formed more equably and regularly, The ſtructure of 
this uſeful machine is as fol sss. 
e three principal parts are the frizer or criſper, the 
frizing- table, and the drawer, or beam. The two fir ſt are 
two equal plahks or boards, each about ten feet long, 
and fifteen inches broad, differing only in this,” that the 
frizing-table is lined or covered with a kind of coarſe 
woollen ſtuff, of a rough ſturdy nap; and the frizer, is 
arabic, and a yellow ſand; with a little aqua vitæ or 
-urine, The beam, or drawer, thus called becauſe it draws 
the ſtuff from between the frizer and the frizing-table, is 
a wooden roller, beſet all over with little, fine, ſhort 
points, or ends of wire, like thoſe, of cards uſed in card- 
ni 
Ihe diſpoſition and uſe of the machine is thus: the 
table ſtands immoyeable, and bears or ſuſtains the cloth 
to be frized, which is laid with that fide uppermoſt on 
which the nap is to be raiſed : over the table is placed the 
frizer, at ſuch a diſtance from it as to give room for the 
{tuff ts be paſſed between them, ſo that the frizer, bau- 
ing a very flow ſemicircular motion, meeting the long 
hairs or naps of the cloth, twiſts and rolls them into little 
knobs or. burrs, while, at the fame time, the drawer, 
which is continually turning, draws away the ſtuff from 
under the frizer, and winds it over its own points. 
All that the workman has to do while the machine is a 
going, is to ſtretch the ſtuff on the table, as faſt as the 
drawer takes it off; and from time to time to take ot 
the ſtuff from the points of the drawer. 
The deſign of having the frizing-table lined with 
ſtuff of a ſhort, ſtiff, ſtubby nap, is that it may detain 
the cloth between the table and the frizer long enough 
for the grain to be farmed, that the drawer may not take 
it away too readily, which muſt otherwiſe be the caſe, 
as it is not held by any thing at the other end, It were 
unneceſſary to fay any thing particular of the manner of 
frizing ſtuffs with the hand, it being the aim of the work- 
men to imitate, as near as they can with their wooden 
inſtrument, the ſlow, equable, and circular motion of 
the machine: in necds only be added, that their frizer is 
but about two feet long and one broad ; and that, to form 
the nap more eaſily, they moiſten the ſurſace of the ſtuff 
lightly, with water mingled with whites of eggs or ho- 
ney. 5 5 
F ROG, Rand, in Zoology, a genus of amphibious ani- 


tail, and furniſhed with four legs. 


- 
* 


FRv8R.... e e ab jb 
FRONDES, among botaniſts, denote. leaves conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral other leaves, and forming the whole of the 
plant; as is the caſe of the fern-kind, in which, the fruc- 
tification being on the back of the leaves, the ſingle leaf 


| makes the whole plant, and is called frondis, not folium. 


FRONT. of a Battalion, among military men, is the 
firſt rank, or file-leaders. It is likewiſe called the face 
or head of a battalion. | 


FRONT of a Place, or the TENAILLE, in fortification, 


all that is contained between the flanked angles of the 
two neighbouring baſtions, viz. the two faces, two flanks, 


and the curtain. 1 5 

For, in architecture, the prineipal face or fide of 
a building, or that which is preſented to the chief aſpect 
or view. 


» 


of the face or forepart of an object, or of that part di- 


we?” b | 
% applied to the forming of the nap of a cloth, or 


realy oppoſite to the eye, which is more uſually: called 
the orthography. See ORTHOGRAPHY. 1 


incruftated with a kind of cement compoſed of glue, gum 


” — aber 
— —— —— 


mals, the body of which is broad and ſhort, without a 


: Fros, among farriers, the ſaine with fruſh. See 
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Froxr, in perſpective, a projection or repreſentation 
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ment, ſometimes placed over a little door, or window. 


uſed in ſpeaking of the Jewiſh ceremonies. 


cularly it means a refrigrating and hypnotic remedy, pre- 


the leaf of a flower, which grows broader and broader, 
perhaps terminating in a right line : and is uſed in oppo- 


town, a frontier province, &c. Frontiers were anciently 
called marches. 4 


ment. See the article PEDIMENT. 


which form the white froth which we ſee.” 


FRONTAL, in architecture, a little fronton, or pedi- 


FRONTAL, or FRONTLET, or BROW-BAND, is alſo 


+ © 


* 


This frontal conſiſts of four ſeveral pieces of vellum, 
on each whereof is written ſome text of Scripture: they 
are all laid on a piece of calf's leather, with thongs to tie 
it by. | 
he Jews apply the leather with the vellum on their 
forcheads in the ſynagogue, and tie it round the head with 
the thongs. 


2 


| 


veral coverings. See the articles FLoweR and 


* F bg kw an 


| produces fruit; but, in a more large and figuratiye ſen 


it is uſed by ſome, particularly lord Bacon, f 
periments in natural ohiloGoks, as prove — * 
the experimenter in point of gain or profit. ** 
FRUCTIFICATION, among botaniſts, in 3 
lax ſenſe, includes the flower and fruit, with thaie © 
Strictly ſpeaking, however, the term fruiea T 
nifies only the male and female organs of Nen 
called the ſtamina and piſtil. | . 
FRUGIVOROUS BIRps are ſuch as feed on fruits 
» 


FRONTALE, in medicine, a name for any external | either wholly or in part. 


medicine, or topic, applied to the forehead : more parti- 

pared of cold cephalics, bruiſed and tied up in a linen | 

bag, four or five fingers-breadth, | | 
FRONTATED, a term uſed by botaniſts relating to 


f 


fition to cuſpidated, that is, when the leaves of the flow- 
erend in a point. | 

FRONTIER, the border, confine, or extremity of a 
kingdom or province, which the enemies find in front, 
when they would enter the ſame : thus we ſay, a frontier 


FRONTIS Os, in anatomy, called alſo os coronale, 
the bone of the forehead. | | 

This is a bone of the cranium, of an irregular form, dou- 
ble in infants, but in adults uſually ſingle : ſometimes 
however, it is divided in theſe into two parts down to the 
noſe, It is ſituated in the anterior part of the ſkull, 
and forms that part of the face which is called the 
forehead, from whence it has its name. Its figure is 
ſymmetrical, reſembling a large ſhell, almoſt round. See 
the article SKULL. | | 

The os frontis is articulated, by ſuture, to ſeven other 
bones; the oſſa parietalia, os othmoides, os ſphenoides, 
oſſa lachrymalia, ofla naſi, maxillaria, and the oſſa ma- 
larum. See the articles SUTURE, OssA PARIETA- 
LIA, &c. = | 

The es frontis contains the anterior lobes of the brain, 
and a portion of the longitudinal ſinus; and forms the 
forehead, the upper parts of the orbits, and a portion of 
the temples. See BRAIN. | 

In the internal ſurface of the os frontis there 1s a fovea, 
or furrow, and an eminence, to which the longitudinal 
ſinus of the dura mater adheres : on its external ſurface 
are ſituated the frontal and temporal muſcles, and the 
cartilaginous annule of the muſculus trochlearis of the 
eye. See Musculus TROHCLEARIS, &c. 

FRONTISPIECE, in architecture, the portrait or 
principal face of a building. See BUILDING. 

FRONTISPIECE is alſo uſed to fignify an ornament 
fronting the title page of a book, which, in ſome mea- 
ſure, ſhould expreſs the ſubject treated of. 

FRONTON, in architecture, the ſame with pedi- 


FROST, in phyſiology, ſuch an exceſſively cold tate 
of the air, as converts watery fluids into ice. See the ar- 
ficles FREEZING and Ick. 

FRO TH, a white light ſubſtance, formed on the ſur- 
face of fluids, by vehement agitation ; conſiſting of little 
ſphericles, or globules, 

FRoTH-SPITTLE, or CUCKo00-SPITTLE, a name 

iven to a white froth, or ſpume, very common in the 
988 and firſt months of the ſummer, on the leaves of 
certain plants, particularly on thoſe of the common white 
field lychnis, or catch- fly, thence called by ſome ſpatling 


Popp - 


All writers on vegetables have taken notice of this 


froth, though few have underſtood the cauſe or origin of 
it till of late; being formed by a little leaping animal, 
called by ſome the flea-graſhopper ; by applying its anus 
cloſe the leaf, and diſcharging thereon a ſmall drop of a 
white viſcous fluid, which, containing ſome air in it, 
is ſoon elevated into a ſmall bubble: before this is well- 
formed, it depoſits ſuch another, and ſo on, till it is 
every way overwhelmed with a quantity of theſe bubbles, 


| article HERBs, GRAIN, 


1 


þ 


FRUIT, in general, includes whatever th 
duces for the nouriſhment and ſupport of 
other animals, as herbs, grains hay, corn, 
© 

FRUIT more properly ſignifies the production of 
tree, or plant, for the Propagntion or multiplication of 
its kind, in which ſenſe the word takes in all kinds of 
ſeeds, with their furniture. But botaniſts, uſual] in 
derſtand by it that part of a plant wherein the ſeeds . 
contained. See PLANT and SEED. | 

Fruit alſo implies an aſſemblage of ſeeds in a head 
as in aranunculus, &c. and all kinds of ſeeds, or grains 
whether incloſed in a cover, capſule, or pod ; and whe. 
ther bony, fleſhy, ſkinny, membranous, or the like, 

The fruit in all plants, is the product, or reſult, of the | 
flower; or that for the production and nutrition of which 
the flower was intended, | ET 

The ſtructure and parts of different fruit differ in ſome 
things, but in all the ſpecies, the effential parts of the 
fruit appear to be only continuations or expanſions of 
thoſe which are ſeen in the other parts of the tree; and 
the ſame fibres are continued to them from the moot 
An apple, cut in two tranſverſely, will be found princi- | 
pally compoſed of four parts. 1. A ſkin, or rind, which 
is only a continuation and expanſion of the outer bark of 
the tree, 2. A parenchyma, or pulp, which is an ex- 
panſion and intumeſcence of the blea, or inner bark of 
the tree. 3. Ihe fibres, or ramifications of the woody 
part of the tree, 4. The core, which is the produce of 
the pith of the wood, indurated, or ſtrengthened by twigs 
of the woody fibres intermixed with it. This ſerves to 
furniſh a proper lodging. for the ſeeds, and filtrates the 
Juices of the parenchyma, or pulp, and conveys them to 
the ſeeds. | 

FRUITERY, a place for the keeping of fruit, a fruit- 
houſe, or fruit- loft. 199, | 

A fruitery ſhould be inacceſſable to any thing of 
DIE, and ſhould be as much as poſſible fo even to 

roſt. 

FRUMENTACEO Us, a term applied, by botaniſts, 
to all ſuch plant as have a conformity with wheat, in re- 
ſpect of their fruits, leaves, ears, or the like. 5 

FRUSH, or FRo6, among farriers, a fort of tender horn 
which ariſes in the middle of a horſe's ſole; and, at ſome 
diſtance from the toe, divides into two branches, running 
towards the heel, in the form of a fork. - | 

The frufh is a part of a horſe's foot, the top of which 
only ſhould be pared, and that every time the foot 1s 
pared, otherwiſe it is apt to corrupt. 

FRUSTUM, in mathematics, a part of ſome ſolid 
body ſeparated from the reſt, : 

FRusruu, of a pyramid, or cone, is a piece ot 
part thereof cut off, generally by a line parallel to the 
baſe. The ſolidity of the fruſtum of a ſquare pyramid 
may be found by the following theorem. 

To the rectangle of the ſides of the two baſes add the 
ſum of their ſquares ; that ſum being multiplied into one 
third of the fruſtum's height, will give its ſolidity. 

The ſolidity of the fruſtum of a cone may be found 
by the following theorem. | 

To three times the rectangle of the two diameters add 
the ſquare of their difference; that ſum multiplied by 
the height will give the ſolidity. | f 

FRUTICOSE SrALks, among botaniſts, thoſe with 
a hard woody ſubſtance. See STALK, | 

FUCUS, is botany, a genus of ſubmarine plants be- 
longing to the cryptogamia claſs of Linnzus. _ 

he fucus conſiſts of a tough matter, formed into # 


e earth pro. 


&c. See the 


FRUCTIFEROUS, 142 2 properly any thing that 
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kind of leaves, which are flat and variouſly divaricared / 
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* Rated tubercles, covering oblong veſicles, ſuppoſed 


bi Linnæus to be male flowers; and ſmooth, roundiſh 


the firſt had performed. | 


_ compoſition conſiſt of ſo many; repeating the ſame or 


. Rufts, in order to render them more thick; compact, and 


| of a cloſe texture, and of a tolerably ſmooth and gloff 


it at a great price, were the exportation of it allowed; but 


means of a water- mill. 


Kc. intended to be fulled: 


Vas it not dearer than fuller's earth. 


With the hands or 


nd which have ſome appearance of fructification, in 


eſicles, hollow and interwoven with filaments; which 
: ear to him to be female flowers. cb "Xo 
” There are a great many ſpecies of fucus with broader 
r narrower leaves, and other peculiarities; one of which, 
the broad-leaved, rin fucus, grows to the height of 
ight, ore inches. | 
a rv, a perſon obliged to fly his country, or 
remove from a place where he had ſome abode, or eſta- 


\ 


bliſhment, on account of his ctimes, debts, or other oc- 
ons. e 5 ro 18 

co GUE, in muſic, is when different parts of a mu- 

ical compoſition follow each other, each repeating what 


There are three kinds of fugues z the ſimple, double, 
zunter. | . 5 8 
3 or Simple FUGUE, is ſome point conſiſting of 
ſour, five, or more notes begun by one ſimple part, and 
ſeconded by a ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, &c. if the 


fiich like notes, that is, in the ſame proportion, ſo that 
the ſeveral parts follow, or come in one after another, in 
the ſame manner; the leading part ſtill flying before thoſe 
that follow. 7 55 e 9 | 

Fugue DovBLE, or Fuca Doppia, is when two or 
more different points move together in a fugue, and 
are alternately mixed and interchanged by the ſeveral 
parts. | | | 


FULCRUM, in mechanics, the prop ot ſupport by 


which a lever is ſuſtained, See the article LEVER. 
FULICA, the coot, in ornithology, a genus of birds, 
of the order of the gallinz, with a naked or bald forehead, 
and divided or cloven feet : add to this, that all the toes 
are longer than in whole footed birds, and have ſemi- 
circular membranes affixed to their joints. | 
FULIGINOUS; whatever proceeds from a thick, ſooty 
ſmoke, ſuch as litharge and lamp-black. 
FULL. Moo, plenilunium, that phaſis of the moon 
when, in her oppoſition to the ſun, the whole of her 
diſk is illuminated; in which time eclipſes of the moon 
can only happen. See the articles Moon and ECLIPSE. 
FULLER, a workman employed in the woollen 
manufactories, to mill, or ſcour, cloths, ſerges, and other 


durable. See CLOTH. ; | 
FULLER'S EARTH, cimolia purpuraſeens, a kind of marle 


furface, when it has been rubbed; It is extremely ſoft 
and unctuous to the touch, of a greyiſh brown=colour, 
with ſome admixture of the olive or gteeniſh, | 

The fineſt fuller's earth in the world is dug in Eng- 
land, and all the nations round us would gladly purchaſe 


one of the great advantages of our woolleri manufactory 
is the kceping it at home. Large quantities of it are 
dug ncar Wooburn in Bedfordſhire; there are alſo pits 
of it in Surry, and ſome other counties, and ftrata in 
many places, where it would be very well worth the 
proprietors while to have it dug, though at preſent it is 
neglected. 97, cs 2 92 8 

It is of great uſe in ſcouring cloths, ſtuffs, &e. as it 
imbibes all the oil and greaſe uſed in drefling the Wool. 

FULLER's WEED, in botany, a name ſometimes given 
to the dipſacus, or teaſe], See Dips acus. 

FULLING, the art or act of ſcouring and preſſing 
cloths, ſtuffs, ſtockings, &c. to cleanſe, thicken, and 
render them more firm and ſtrong, which is done by 


In the troughs of the mill are laid the cloths, ftuffs, 
then letting the current of 
water fall on the wheel, the mallets are ſucceſſively let 
fall upon them, when by their weight and velocity they 
amp and preſs the ulfs very ſtrongly, which by this 
mcans become thickened and condenſed, | 
In this operation, fullers earth is uſed with ſome pro- 
portion of ſope; but ſope alone would do much better, 


Fulling of ſtockings, caps, &c. is performed either 


FUN 


| either arined with wooden teeth, or thoſe of horſes or 


bullocks. The ingredients generally uſed on this oc- 
caſion are fuller's earth, urine; white and green ſope; 
but water ſoftened with chalk is fir preferable. 

'The following is M. Coltnet's method of fulling with 
ſope, grounded on experiments made by order of the 


forty-fve ells; be laid in the uſual manner in the trough 
of a fulling-mill, without firſt ſoaking it in water, as 
commonly practiſed in moſt places. To full this trough- 
full of cloth fifteen pounds of ſope are required, one 
half of which is ta be melted into two pails of river or 
ſpring water, made as hot as the hand can bear, Let 
this ſblution be poured by little and little, upon the 
cloth, in proportion as it is laid in the trough: thus 
it is to be fulled for at leaſt two hours; after which, 
let it be taken out and ſtretched. This done, let the 
cloth be immediately returned into the ſame trough, 
without freſh ſope, and there fulled two hours more: 
then take it out, wring it well, and expreſs all the greaſe 


of the ſofe, as the former part, and throw it at four fe- 
veral times on the cloth, not forgetting. to take it out 
every two hours, to undo the plaits and wrinkles it got 
in the trough. When it is ſufficiently fulled, and brought 
to the requiſite quality and thickneſs, it is ſcoured out for 
good in hot water, keeping it in the trough till it be tho- 
roughly clean. As white cloths full more eaſily than co- 
loured ones, a third part of the ſope may be ſaved. 

FurtinG-MILL, a machine for fulling cloth. 

This machine will be better underſtood by the draw- 
ing on plate LXVI. fg. z. than by the moſt accurate 
deſcription. 

A, the great wheel moved by horſes, This turns the 
trundles B; C, D, and alſo thoſe marked E, F, G. Then 


croſs- pieces L, L. 1, 1, 1, &c. are pullies or rollers. 
MN, MN, are wooden beaters turning upon an axis 
paſſing through N, N. Whilſt the axis IK turns about, 
the end / ſlides along the pulley 1, and falling off, the 
part M ſtrikes againſt the cloth in the trough at O, O. 
The lantern F carries the cog-wheel P, and the cranks 
Q, Q which work the pumps T, T, by help of the 
levers RS, RS, moveable about 4. The trundle G car- 
ries the cog wheels V and W, and W carries the trundle 
X, with the piſton Y; which grinds the indigo in the 
veſſel C D, whence it flows into the veſſel Z. The m, 5 
&c. of all the 2xles run in pieces of timber going acroſs 
the mill, and faſtened to one another, and to the walls of 
the houſe. 8 th e 

FULMINATING, ſomething that thunders, or re- 
ſembles thunder. See the article THUNDER. 


mous ſenſe with detonation; Sce DETONATION. 

FUMIGATION, in chemiſtry, a kind of calcination, 
when metals, or other hard bodies, are corroded, or ſoft- 
ened, by receiving certain fumes for that purpoſe. 

FUMIGATION, in medicine, the application of fumes 
to particular parts of the body; as thoſe of factitious cin- 
nabar to venereal ulcers. 

FUMITORY, Fumaria, in botany, a plant with 
blueiſh green finely divided leaves; producing, towards 


the tops of the ſtalks, oppoſite to the leaves, ſpikes of ir- 


| regular purpliſh flowers, followed each by a ſingle feed, 


P 
i 


Ic is an annual weed, growing in ſhady cultivated grounds, 


and flowers in May and June. 
This herb is recommended as an aperient and reſol- 
vent, in obſtructions of the viſcera, in ſcorbutic and cu- 


a purifier of the blood, and gives it the preference to all 

the other herbs made uſe of in that intention. However, 

at preſent it is a ſtranger to practice; its ſenſible opera- 

tion is by looſening the belly, and promoting urine. | 
FUNCTION, the act of fulfilling the duties of any 

employment, | 
Function is alſo applied to the actions of the body. 

' "FUNCTION, in algebra, denotes any compound quan- 


| tity ; and when one of the component quantities is va- 


| riable, it is ſaid to be a variable function. See the article 


5 feet, or a kind of wooden machine, 


| QUANTITY. | 
FUND, in anatomy, ſignifies the bottom of any cavity 
| in in 


marquis de Louvois: Let a coloured cloth of about 


and filth, After the ſecond fulling, diſſolve the remainder 


E turns the cog-wheel H, with the axis IK, and the 
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FULMINATION, in chemiſtry, is uſed in a ſynony- 


K 


taneous maladies. Hoffmann has a high opinion of it as 
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in the body; thus, the fund of the eye is that part poſ- 
ſeſſed by the choroides and retina; the fund of the ute- 
rus, the fund of the bladder, &c. ſignify alſo the bottom 
of theſe parts. See the articles EYE and UTERUs. © 

Fuxp, in commerce, ſignifies the ſtocks of the great 


trading and monied companies. 

Fu xps is alſo a term adopted by thoſe who ſpeak of the 
public revenue of nations, to ſignify the ſeveral taxes that 
have been laid upon merchandizes either by way of du- 
ties of cuſtom, or exciſe, or in any other manner, to 
ſupply the exigencies of the ſtate, and to pay intereſt for 
what ſums it may have occaſion to borrow. 

FUNERAL RIT Es, ceremonies accompanying the 
interment or burial of any perſon, See the article Bu- 
RIAL. | 5 | 

Funtrar CoLumn, à column crowned with an urn, 
wherein the aſhes of ſome deceaſed perſon are ſuppoſed to 
be encloſed; the fuſt or ſhaft being beſet with tears or 
games, the ſymbols of grief and immortality. See Co- 
LUMN. | 

FUNGUS, in ſurgery, a ſoft, fleſhy, ſpongy ex- 
creſcence, ariſing in the membranes, tendons, and other 
nervous parts, in conſequence of ulcers, wounds, contu- 
ſions, &c. | 1 | | 

Mr. Sharp ſays, that in wounds made by a ſharp inſtru- 
ment, where there is no indiſpoſition of body, the cure is 
generally performed without any interruption but from 


the fungus; ſo that the buſineſs of ſurgery will conſiſt 


principally in a proper regard to that point, and the ap- 
plications that will the leaſt interfere with the ordinary 
courſe of nature, which in theſe caſes will be ſuch as act 
the leaſt upon the ſurface of the wound ; and, agreeable 
to this, we find that dry lint only is generally the beſt re- 
medy through the whole courſe of dreſſing; at firſt it 
ſtops the blood with leſs injury than any ſtyptic powders 
or waters; and afterwards by abſorbing the matter, which 
in the beginning of ſuppuration is thin and acrimonious, 
it becomes, in effect, digeſtive : during incarnation, it is 
the ſofteſt medium that can be applied between the roller 
and tender granulations, and at the ſame time 1s an eaſy 
compreſs upon the ſprouting fungus. | 
If ulcers ſhould be of ſuch a nature as to produce a 
ſpongy lax fleſh ſprouting very high above the ſurface, 


it will be neceſſary to deſtroy it by ſome of the eſcharo- | 


tics, or the knife: this fungus differs very much from that 
belonging to healing wounds, being more eminent and 
Jax, and generally in one maſs; whereas the other is in 
little diſtinct protuberances. It approaches often towards 
a cancerous complexion ; and when it riſes upon ſome 
glands, actually degenerates ſometimes into a cancer, as 
has happened in buboes of the groin. When theſe ex- 
creſcences have aroſe in venereal ulcers, eſcharotics are to 
be preferred ; and pulvis angelicus, which is a compoſition 
of precipitate powder and burnt alum, as it eats deeper, 
is preferable to precipitate alone. 5 
Foxdus, in botany, an order of vegetables, extremely 


| different from all others, and belonging to the cryptoga- 


mia Claſs.of Linnæus. PF 
The fungi have, indeed, fo little of the common and 


general appearance of vegetables, that many have denied 


them to be ſuch, and contended for their being only ex- 
crementitious matter, protruded from decaying vegeta- 
bles of other kinds. But notwithſtanding the fungi have 
neither the colour or texture of other plants, nor leaves 


nor flowers like them; yet they muſt be allowed to belong 


to the vegetable kingdom, as having abſolute and perfect 
ſceds, conſiſting uſually of ſingle antheræ, which pro- 
duce plants like thoſe from which they are collected. 

The fungi are extremely. different in figure, and in 
their manner and place of growth; ſome growing on the 
ground, ſome on living trees, and many on decayed 
wood; and that horizontally or ere. Some are of only 
a few days duration, others remain for years, and ſome 
there are which grow under the ſurface of the earth in no 
particular direction. 

FUNNEL of a. Chimney, the ſhaft or ſmalleſt part of 
the waſte, where it is gathered into its leaſt dimenſions. 

Palladio directs, that the funnels of chimneys be car- 
ried through the roof four or five feet at leaſt, that they 


may carry the ſmoke clear from the houſe into the air. 
Fee the article CnIMN EX 1 


5 3 


See the article Srocks. 


FUR 


| He alfo adviſes, that chamber-chimneys be not Fg 
narrower than ten or eleven inches, nor broader than ke. 
teen; for if too narrow, the ſmoke will not be able . 
make its way; and if too wide, the wind will dri; " 
back into the room, | 1 ta 
FoxxET-FAsHoN ED, or FuxxET-SHArED- Prox 
ERS, in botany. See the article INFUNDIBULizg, 
FUR, or Furs, in commerce. See FuR R. 
FURBISHER, a perſon who furbiſhes, poliſhe; 0 
cleans arms, as guns, ſwords, piſtols, &c. which is chiefly 
performed with emery. 7 
, FURIES, Eumenides, Dire, certain goddeſſes whoſe 
office it was to puniſh the guilty after death. Theſe were 
three in number; Alecto, Me ra, and Tiſiphone, who 
| vere deſcribed with ſnakes inſtead of hair, and eyes like 
lightning, carrying iron chains and whips in one hand 
and in the other flaming torches;; the latter to diſcover 
and the former to puniſh the guilty ; and they were ſup 
poſed to be conſtantly hovering over ſuch perſons as had 
been ba of any enormous crime, | 
Mythologiſis ſuppoſe, that Tiſiphone puniſhed the 
crimes which ſprang from hatred or anger ; Megæra 
thoſe from envy; and Alecto, thoſe from an inſatiable 
purſuit after riches and pleaſure. They were worſhipped 
at Caſina in Arcadia, and at Carmia in Peloponneſus. 
They had a temple at Athens, near the Areopagus, and 
their prieſts were choſen from amongſt the judges of that 
court. At Telphuſia a city in Arcadia, a black ewe was 
ſacrificed to them. N 
FURLING, in the ſea language, rolling a fail vp cloſe 
to the yard, ſtay, or maſt, and faſtening it by rolling a 
bandage or rope cloſe about it, and hence . 


| FURLING-LiNE is a line to faſten the ſail; thoſe whic 
are made for yards are plaited and flat, and called 


—_— 


* 


- gaſketts. 


E FUREONG, a long meaſure, equal to + of a mile, 


8 forty poles. See the articles MEASURE, Milk, and 
Fork CER Sus 

It is alfo uſed in ſome law-books for the eighth partof 
an acre, See ACRE. 
| FURLOUGH, in the military language, a licence 
granted by an officer to a ſoldier, to be abſent for ſome 
time from his duty. LS | 
FURNACE, a veſſel or utenfil for maintaining a 
ſtrong fire, either of coal or wood. | : 
\ FURNACE is alſo applied to that uſed in the melting of 
iron, which authors frequently confound with iron forges, 
though there is a conſiderable difference between them. 
(See Fon cl. | a Sn 

This furnace is a brick- ſtructure, much in the ſhape 
of an egg ſet on end, wherein the iron- ore, after it has 
been burnt in a kiln, is put, intermixed with cinders and 
charcoal, and the whole melted till it trickle down into 
the receiver underneath. X | 

Swedenborg has laid down, from his own experience, 
certain rules for the conſtruction of metallurgic furnaces, 
by which they will always be made more advantageous to 


ko 
— 


—_ 
% 


the proprietor, ceteris paribus, than any other kind. Theſe 


rules are, that the chimney be always placed as nearly as 
may be behind the center of the furnace; that the ſmaller 
the depth of thefire-place, provided it be ſufficient to hold 
the coals, the better ; that all furnaces muſt be. the better 
the wider they are forwards, and the higher they ate, lo 
as not to loſe the benefit of reverberation. | 

/ Bellews-FURNACE is one of the two kinds of furnace 

uſed in coinage for the fuſion of metals, conſiſting of 4 
flat hearth at bottom, into which the air may be admitted 
by a hole, as in the chemical furnace. On a level with 
the hearth is a ſecond aperture, which gives paſſage to 
the pipe of the bellows, from whence the furnace is de- 
nominated ; about a foot over this is a moveable grate ; 
and over this is the place where the crucible is ſet, which 
is ſquare, and made of the ſame earth with the crucible, 
of breadth ſufficient to bear a range of coals around the 
crucible. Fo melt metal in this furnace, they lay a lit- 
tle plate of forged iron over the grate, and on this they 
ſet the crucible, which is likewiſe covered with an on 
oi earthen lid; then they fill the furnace with chaos , 
and when it is well lighted, and the crucible ſuſhcienty 
hot, they ſtop the vent-hole: laſtly, throwing on en 


ith an iron lid; thus con- 
.coals, they ſtop the furnace with an lid; * 5 


W infected with them 


FUR 


metal is in fuſion. Fo 
e Painter s F URNACE WM 
ſquare, and about 2 2 feet each way. It is cu . ori 
tally in the middle, by a grate, which. ſuſtains the pan or 
ſhovel the glals is baked in. This furnace has two aper- 
tures, one below the grate, to put the fuel in at; the 


the colours gots on. Ky 
3 9 re of three kinds A little one un- 
der the mould, whereon they form their hats; a larger 
in the ſcouring- room, under a little copper, full of lees; 
and a very large one under the great Copper, wherein 


| wy dye their hats. 


Jumber's FURNACE is a receptacle for the melting of 
their metal for caſting ſheet lead, &c. It is made of caſt- 
iron, in the form of a common copper furnace; but b 
the plumbers called a pot, which is ſet up with brick in 
the fame manner as that of copper; 3 

IVind-FURNACE, the ſecond furnace uſed in the fuſion 
of metals for coinage. At bottom it has a hearth made 


the maſlive of the furnace; over the grate is the place for 
the crucible, which is uſually of forged iron. The fire 
being lighted, the crucible is put in, with a cover over 
it, and a capital or cover of earth or iron, is laid likewiſe 


flye or ſix inches in diameter, This is called a wind ſur- 
nace, by reaſon the air entering thro' the vent-hole at 
bottom, which is always open, ſerves the ſame purpoſe 
as the bellows in the other furnaces. Gold is generally 
melted in the bellows-furnace, as requiring an intenſer 
heat before it fuſes ; but ſilver and copper are commonly 
melted in the wind- furnace. . x 

FURNITURE, in dialling, certain additional points 
and lines, ſuch as the ecliptic, circles of declination, 
azimuths, Italian hours, points of the compaſs, &c. 
drawn on dial-planes. 3 3 
FUROR UrERIN us, a ſpecies of madneſs peculiar to 


WW women, proceeding from an ardent and inordinate deſire 


of coition, which deprives the patient of the uſe of rea- 
ſon, ſo that ſhe ſpeaks all manner of obſcene words, and 
abandoning all thame, invites the men to venereal em- 
braces, | | 

The immoderate deſire of copulation is produced by 
the plenty, acrimony, and heat of the uterine juices, ex- 
cceding the natural bounds, and creating an extraordinary 
turgency in the ſeminal veſſels, which, ſtimulating in a 


manner and inflaming the genital parts, excites a vehe- 


ment and unruly appetite to venereal commerce. 

FURR, in commerce, ſignifies the ſkin of ſeveral 
wild beaſts, dreſſed in alum with the hair on, and uſed as 
a part of dreſs by princes, magiſtrates, and others. The 
kinds moſt in uſe are thoſe of the ermine, ſable, caſtor, 
hare, rabbit, &c. See the articles ERMINE, SABLE, &c. 

FurRs, in heraldry, a bearing which repreſents the 
ſkins of certain beaſts, uſed as well in the doublings of 
the mantles belonging to the coat-armour, as in the coat- 


armours themſelves. See the articles ERMINxE, ERMI- 
Nols, &c. | 


to ſtrengthen it when decayed, or to make it ſtraight 
when it has ſunk in the middle. | 
_ FURRING, among carpenters, is the regular faſhion- 
ing out any part, When the main piece of the material 
is ſcanty, either by deſects, wains, or want of thickneſs; 
then a piece of the ſame is put behind it to make good its 
thickneſs, which is called a furr. 
FURUNCLE, or Bolt, in ſurgery, a ſmall reſiſting 
tumour, with inflammation, redneſs, and great pain, 
ariſing in the adipoſe membrane, under the ſkin, 
As there is no part of the body free from being the ſub- 
ject of furuncles, ſo the whole is ſometimes ſo miſerably 


ſtir himſelf, or on what part to lie, Not only adults, but 
#ſo the younger, even new-born infants, are obnoxious 
to this dreadful diſorder, which occaſions in them moſt 
auguing clamour and reſtleſſneſs. Though there is little 
Auger in this diſeaſe in adults; yet, in tender infants, it 


is made of brick, nearly 
| will be the furuncles. 


other above it, through which the workman ſpies how] 


over the furnace; and at the top of this capital is a hole, | 


FURR, among carpenters, a piece nailed upon a rafter, | 


that the patient can hardly tell how to 


pus. 


-nuing to work the bellows, and ſupply freſh fuel, till}, The principal cauſe of furuncles is a too glutinous and 
tinuin | 1 | 


inſpiflated ſtate of the blood; and, conſequently, the 
greater the inſpiſſation, the worſe and more numerous 
With regard to the cure, it ſeems to conſiſt chiefly in 
reſtoring the ſtagnating blood to its former circulation 
and free motion. . . 
When the furuncles are very numerous, or return 
again, it is proper to uſe internal purging medicines, and 
ſuch ag attenuate and cleanſe the blood. In adults, bleed- 
ing is proper, both by the lancet and ſcarification with 
| cupping ; and, at the ſame time, a ſtrict regimen of diet 
ſhould be uſed; drinking frequently and plentifully of a 
decoction of the woods, and ſuch like attenuators of the 
blood. The patient ſhould alſo entirely abſtain from 
drinking fermented and ſpirituous liquors, particularly 


y| wine and its ſpirit; and from the too frequent uſe of to- 


bacco. When the diſorder is recent, external medicines 
only will frequently ſuffice for the whole cure. For this 
| purpoſe a mixture of honey, acidulated with ſpirit of vi- 


triol till it has acquired a conſiderable ſharpneſs, is pro- 


hollow, in manner of a cope], with a vent-hole in the] per to anoint the furuncles. Of no leſs virtue is the fre- 
1 1 7 | - | Bok 
WW fore part thereof; over the vent-hole is a grate, ſealed in 


quent touching them with mere ſpirit of vitriol or ſul- 
phur. Difcutient plaſters are allo found very ſervicea- 
ble, as thoſe of ſimple diachylon; de melito, de ſperma- 
ceti, vel diaſaponis. | 
But if thefe medicines prove inſufficient to diſperſe the 
tumour, it is to be brought to ſuppuration, by applying 
a plaſter made of honey and flour, or of diachylon wit 
the gums ; and where theſe are inſufficient, to make uſe 


of the maturating cataplaſms recommended under the ar- 


ticle PHLEGMON, | ; 

When the furuncle is known to be ripe, by its ſoftneſs 
and yellow head, recourſe is to be directly had to the 
ſcalpel ; and having made an opening, the corrupted 
matter contained therein is to. be diſcharged : after this, 
a plaſter of diachylon muſt be applied, and the ulcer daily 
cleanſed of its matter, till it is healed. 


Puſtules and pimples arifing in the face, are to be treaf- 
ed like furuncles; and, in both caſes, the drinking of 


whey, and the mineral waters, is accounted good for 
cleanſing the blood, | „ 

When ſucking infants are afflicted with furuncles, it is 
proper to give the mother, or nurſe, ſome purging medi- 


time the infant ſhould take ſome gentle laxative medicine, 
with abſorbent powders, to allay the acrimony -of its 
Juices. Heiſter. Fo, 

FURZE, or Furze-BvusH, in botany. Sce the ar- 
ticle UIEx. 

FUSAROLE, in architecture, a round member, carv- 
ed in the manner of a collar or chaplet, with oval beads, 
and placed immediately under the echinus, in the Doric, 
Ionic, and Compoſite capitals. | 

FUSEE, in clock-work, is that conical part drawn 


by the ſpring, and about which the chain or ftring is 


wound ; for the uſe of which, ſee the articles CLock and 
WATCH. | | 

FusEE, or FiIRELOCK, See MusKETT., T7 

FUSIBILITY, in natural philoſophy, that quality of 
bodies which renders them fuſible. 

FusIL, in heraldry, a bearing of a rhomboidal figure, 
longer than the lozenge, and having its upper and lower 
angles more acute and ſharp than the other two in the 
N It is called in Latin, fuſus, a ſpindle, from its 

ape. | | | 

FUSILIERS, or FusILEERs, in the military art, are 


foot ſoldiers, armed with fuſees, or firelocks. See the 
article FIRELOCK. 


g FUsILV, or Fuste, in heraldry, Ggnifies a field, or 


ordinary, entirely covered over with, or divided into, fu- 
fils. See Fus1L, 


means of fire. 


Different metals run in different manners from their 
ores: thus, lead, though extremely fuſible in the metal, 
runs with difficulty from the ore, ſo as to require a con- 
ſiderable violence of fire. This ſtubbornneſs not belong - 
ing to the metal, muſt be attributed to the ſtony, ſulphu- 
reous, or other mineral matter with which the ore is 


occaſions convulſions, and even death itſelf, 


| mixed ; which matter ſeems to require a degree of heat 


capable 


cine, and to order a ſtrict regimen and diet. At the ſame 
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FUSION, the melting of metals, minerals, &c, by 
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Gapable of vitrifyin the lead, before the metal will run : melted iron or copper, makes them expand with prodigiou 
but then the lead thus vitrified, recovers a metallic form | violence, and diſcharge themſelves abroad with a fore 
again, by coming in contact with the coals. See the | like that of a cannon 3 and even ſudden cooling yi. 
article LEAD, „ loten occaſion the ſurface of the metal to crack, ma ſuffer 
Tin runs from its ore with greater eaſe than lead, and | the more internal part, not yet ſet or fixed, to iſſue out 
js therefore melted in much les furnaces : but copper re- | to a conſiderable diſtance; whence either the loſs of the 
quires an intenſe heat, or a blaſt furnace; and iron the | metal or miſchief may enſue. _ 
greateſt heat that can be given in a furnace: and both | To prevent theſe ill effects, after copellation it is uſual 
iron and copper abſolutely require immediate contact | for the operator to throw a quantity of water, al 1 
with the fuel employed. Hence it appears that each metal | once, upon the lump of ſilver, as it lies in the te at 
muſt have its determinate degree of heat, to run it with | the moment when it begins to grow rigid; for the wa 
advantage from the ore or ſtone. | | by its coldneſs, ſuddenly makes ſo thick a cover upon the 
In 1 ri likewiſe, to obtain the metal from the ore to | ſurface of the ſilver, that the hotter parts in the 


the beſt advantage, the ſcoria or ſlag muſt be neceſſarily | cannot break through the upper. Shaw's Chen. "gg 
made to run thin and fluid ; otherwiſe it entangles or in- FUST), the ſame with the ſhaft of a column, See the 
viſcates the metal, and will not let it ſeparate fully, And | articles COLUMN and SHAFT. 
hence we frequently obſerve in the be of copper FUSTIAN, in commerce, a kind of cotton {8 
_ ores, ſmall grains of metal interſperſed here and there, | which ſeemis as it were whaled on one ſide. ws 
among the ſcoria, that require to be ſeparated by | Right fuſtians ſhould be altogether made of cotton. 
ſtamping and waſhing the whole maſs; which labour | yarn, both woof and warp z but a great many are made, 
might have been prevented, by uſing a proper degree | of which the warp is flax, or even hemp, 
; of heat capable of procuring a thin fuſion and a ſuitable | There are fuſtians made of ſeveral kinds, wide, narrow, 
flux, ſo as to have made all the metals fall to the | fine, coarſe ; with ſhag or nap, and without it. 
| bottom of the crucible z which it conſtantly does, when | FUSTICE, or Fus rock, a yellow wood, that grow; 
1 the operation is well performed. See FLUX. | in all the Caribbee-iſtands, uſed in dying yellow. 
= Ws ©: . principally owing to a defect in the knowledge FUT TOC ES, in ſhip-building, that part of a timber 
of fuſion, that ſo many recrements or flags of metals, an- which reaches from the floor to the top- timber. Se 
ciently thrown as uſeleſs from the furnace, have been of | this diſtinctly explained in the article TIMBER. 
late wrought to conſiderable profit by more ſkilful work- | FuTTO0CK-Shrowds, See the article Futtock-SHRowns, 
men: at leaſt it ſeems more rational to attribute the ſuc- | FUTURE, in general, denotes whatever regards ſu- 
ceſs to this cauſe. than to a ſuppoſed growth of metals in turity, or the time to come, See the article Tims. 
ſuch flags; or to believe that lead has grown rich in fil- | FuTuURE TENSE, among grammarians, See the u. 
ver by lying expoſed to the open air, while perhaps it is ticle TEN, 
rather owing to the unſkilfulneſs of the former warkmen, FUZEE, or Fus 
who were unable to ſeparate all the filver contained in | ticle FUsEE, | | 
the lead. | FuzEE, among farriers, two dangerous ſplents, join- 
All moiſture, and too ſudden cooling, prove prejudicial | ing from above downwards. They differ from ſcrew: 
to the more ignoble metals after fuſion, and ſometimes | or thorough ſplents in this, that the latter are placed on 
dangerous to the operator: for a little water falling upon | two oppolite ſides of the leg. See the article SPLENT, 
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EE, in military affairs, See the ut 
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in grammar, the ſeventh letter and fifth conſo- 
1 of our alphabet z but in the Greek, and all 
Y & the oriental languages, it occupies the third 
lace. It is one of hy N 29] cannot be ſounded | 
it ſſiſtance of ſome vowel. | 2 
nin oel it has a hard and ſoft ſound; hard, as in the 
words game, gun, & c. and ſoft, as in the words 7 
int, &c. at the end of words, gh is pronounced like 4 | 
bein he words rough, tough, &c. The letter g is alſo uſed 
in many words where the ſound is not perceived, as in 
n, &c. 8 8 : 
e G was anciently uſed to denote 400; 
and with a daſh over it, thus 8, 40, ooo. In muſic it is 
the character or mark of the treble cleff; and from its 
deing placed at the head, or marking the firſt ſound in 
Guido's ſcale, the whole ſcale took the name gamut, See 
the articles CLEF and GAMUT. . 3 
GABEL, a word met with in old records, ſignifying a 
tax, rent, cuſtom, or ſervice, paid to the king, or other 
lord. fs | 1 
GABEL, according to the French duties or cuſtoms, a 
tax upon ſalt, which makes the ſecond artiele in the 
king's revenue, and amounts to about one fourth part of 
the whole revenue of the kingdom. : 
GABIONS, in fortification, baſkets made of ozier- 


* 


1 
1 


3 


twigs, of a cylindrical form, fix feet high, and four wide; 
which being filled with earth, ſerve as a ſhelter from the 
enemies fire. 8 8 | 
They are commonly uſed on batteries, to ſcreen the 
engineers, &c. in order to which, one is placed on either 
lide of each gun, room being only left for the muzzle to 
appear through. They alſo ſerve as a parapet on lines, 


lodgements, &c. when the ground is too hard to dig 
into, 


' 


There are a ſmaller ſort, uſed on parapets in trenches, 
&, to cover the muſqueteers; which are placed fo 
be he the muzzle of a muſquet can hardly be put 

roug > | Ig 

GABLE, or Gaver, among builders. Sec GAvEL. 
 GAD, among miners, a ſmall punch of iron, with a 
long wooden handle, uſed to break up the ore. 
ne of the miners holds this in his hand, directing 
the point to a proper place, while the other drives it into 
the vein, by ſtriking it with a ſledge hammer,  _ 

aD-FLy, or Brgeze-FLy, names given to th 
black and yellow bodied ceftrus, a fly nearly as large as 
the common blue fleſh- fly. See OgEsTRUSs,, 

GAFOLD-Lanp, in old law-books, land liable to 
taxes, and let for rent, | | 


H. TER. JzT, in natural hiſtory, See the article 


GAGE, in law-books, the ſame with ſurety or pledge. 
dee the articles SURETY and PLEDGE. G | | 

AGE, in joinery, an inſtrument marked G, in plate 
LXVII. fig. 1. in Which the piece of wood-b is moveable 
2 the ſtaff c, ſo as to be ſet nearer or farther from the 
ooth a, at pleaſure. Its uſe is to draw a line parallel to 


« ſtraight ſide of any board, for ing tenons, and 
marking ſtuff for an 2: thickneſs Dt OE 


. 


| 


| 


1 


hard wood, variouſly notched ; the uſe of which is to ad- 
Juſt the dimenſions, ſlopes, &c. of the different ſorts of 
letters. See Letter FounvERyY, _ 
Shiding-GAGE, a tool uſed by mathematical inſtru- 
ment makers, for meaſuring and ſetting off diſtances, It 
is alſo of uſe in letter- cutting, and making of moulds; 
ſee plate LXVII. fig.2. where aa is the beam, þ the tooth; 
ce the ſliding- ſocket, and 4dd d the ſhoulder of the 
ſocket. 1 ig | | 1 | E 
Gace, or Waather-Gace, in navigation, a ſhip is 
faid to have gained the weather-gage of another when 
ſhe makes a greater progreſs to the windward, .or when 
ſhe fails to the windward of ſome other. See the article 


TACKING, ors 5 TTY 

Sea-GAGE, an inſtrument invented by Dr. Hales and 
Dr. Deſaguliers, for finding the depth of the ſea, the de- 
ſcription. of which is this. AB (plate LXVII. fig. 3.) 
is the gage- bottle, in which is cemented the age - tube 


F / in the braſs cap at G. The upper- end of the tube F 
is hermetically ſealed, and the open lower - end 


F is im- 
merſed in mercury, marked C, on which ſwims a ſmall 
thickneſs or ſurface of treacle. On the top of the bottle 


| is ſcrewed a tube of braſs H G, pierced with ſeveral holes, 
to admit the water into the bottle AB. The body K is 


| a weight hanging by its ſhank L, in a ſocket N, with a 


notch on one fide at m, in which is fixed the catch / of the 
ſpring 8, and paſling through the hole L, in the ſhank of 


the weight K, prevents its falling out, when once hung 


on. On the top, in the upper part of the braſs-tube at 
H, is fixed a large empty ball, or full-blown bladder I, 
which muſt not be ſo large but that the weight K may 
be able to ſink the whole under water, | 

The inſtrument, thus conſtrued, is uſed in the fol- 
lowing manner. The weight K being hung on, the gage 
is let fall into deep water, and ſinks to the bottom; the 
ſocket N is ſomewhat longer than the ſhank L, and there- 
fore, after the weight K comes to the bottom, the gage 
will continue to deſcend, till the lower part of the ſocket 
ſtrikes againſt the weight; this gives liberty to the catch 
to fly out of the hole and let go the weight K; when 
this is done, the ball or bladder I, inſtantly buoys up the 
gage to the top of the water. While the gage is under 
water, the water having free acceſs to the treacle and 
mercury in the bottle, will by its preſſure force-it up into 
the tube F/, and the height to which it has been forced 
by the greateſt preſſure, viz. that at the hottom, will be 
ſhewn - the mark in the tube which the treacle leaves 
behind it, and which is the only uſe of the treacle. This 
ſhews into what ſpace the whole air in the tube F 7 is 
compreſſed; and conſequently the height or depth of the 
water, which by its weight produced that compreſſion, 
which is the thing required, WT 2 

If the gage-tube F/, be of glaſs, a ſcale might be drawn 
on it with the point of a diamond, ſhewing, by inſpec- 
tion, what height the water ſtands above the bottom. 
But the length of 10 inches is not ſufficient for fathom- 
ing depths at ſea, ſince that, when all the air in ſuch a 
length of tube is compreſſed into half an inch, the depth 


8 among letter-founders, a piece of box, or other 


; 


of water is not mare than 634 feet, which is not half a 
quarter of a mile. 5 


1 


© oo ; If; 


long, which for ſtrength may be a muſquet-barrel, and 


taken out. | 


inches; then, when the air is compreſſed within an hun- 


ſpace, or 14 inch, will ſhew double the former depth, 


four inches diameter, and covered with valves opening 


— 


If, to remedy this, we make uſe of a tube 50 inches 


foppoſe the air compreſſed into an hundredth part of halt 
an inch; then by ſaying as 1 : 99 :: 400: 39600 inches, 
or 3300 feet; even this is but little more than half a 
mile, or 2640 feet. But ſince it is reaſonable to 
fuppoſe the cavities of the fea bear ſome proportion 
to the mountainous parts of the land, ſome of which are 
more than three miles above the earth's ſurface ; therefore, 
to explore ſuch great depths, the Dr. contrived a new 
form for his» ſea-gage, or rather for the gage-tube in it, 
as follows: BCD F (g. 4.) is a hollow metalline globe 
communicating on the top with a long tube A B, whoſe 
capacity is a ninth part of that globe. On the lower 
part at D, it has alſo a ſhort tube DE, to ftand in the 
mercury and treacle. The air contained in the com- 
pound gage-tube is compreſſed by the water, as before; 
but the degree of compreſſion, or height to which the 
treacle has been forced, cannot here be ſeen thro' the 
tube; therefore, to anſwer that end, a flender rod of 
metal or wood, with a knob on the top of the tube AB, 
will receive the mark of the treacle, and fhew it, when 


If the tube A B be 50 inches long, and of ſuch a bore 
that every inch in length ſhould be a cubic inch of air, 
and the contents of the globe and tube together 500 cubic 


dredth part of the whole, it is evident the treacle will not 
approach nearer than 5 inches of the top of the tube, 
which will agree to the depth of 3300 feet of water as 
above, Twice this depth will compreſs the air into half 
that ſpace nearly, viz. 24 inches, which correſpond to 
6600, which is a mile and a quarter. Again, half that 


viz, 13200 feet, or 25 miles, which is probably very 
nearly the greateſt depth of the ſea. | 

Bucket-Sea-GAGE, an inſtrument contrived by Dr. 
Hales, to find the different degrees of coldneſs and ſalt- 
neſs of the ſea, at different depths; conſiſting of a com- 
mon houſhold pail or bucket, with two heads to it. 
Theſe heads have each a round hole in the middle, near 


upwards ; and that they might both open and ſhut toge- 
ther, there is a ſmall iron-rod fixed to the upper part of the. 
lower valve, and at the other end to the under part of the 
upper valve; ſo that as the bucket deſcends with its fink- 
ing weight into the ſea, both the valves open by the force 
of the water, which by that means has a free paſlage 
through the bucket. But when the bucket is drawn. 
up, then both the valves ſhut by the force of the water 


at the upper part of the bucket ; ſo that the bucket is 


brought up full of the loweſt ſea-water to which it had 
deſcended. | „ 
When the bucket is drawn up, the mercurial thermo- 
meter, fixed in it, is examined; but great care muſt be 
taken to obſerve the degree at which the mercury ſtands, 
before the lower part of the thermometer is taken out of 
the water in the bucket, elſe it would be altered by the 
different temperature of the air. 5 
In order to keep the bucket in a right poſition, there 
are four cords fixed to it, reaching about four feet below 
it, to which the ſinking weight is fixed. 0 8 


Water-Gace, or HYDROMETER, See the article Hy- | 


DROMETER. | | 
GAIANITES, Gaianitæ, in church hiſtory, a branch 
of Eutychians. See EuTYCHIaANs. : 
. GAIN, in commerce, is uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe 
with profit. See PRoFIT. | ** 
Sax, in architecture, the levelling ſhoulder of a 
joiſt or other timber. e " 2 
It is alſo uſed for the lapping of the end of the joints, 


&c. upon a trimmer or girder, and then the thickneſs'of | which reſulted from it, is ſtill retained. 


the ſhoulder is eut into the trimmer, alſo levelling up- 


wards, that it may juſt feceive the gain, and fo the joiſt | eaſier preparations of herbs, roots, &c. by infuſion, decoc- 


and trimmer lie even and level with the ſurface. 
This way of working is uſed in floors and hearths. 


taſte; . 


inches or a little more in length, and of nea 


ted, and within it is of a paler colour, and h 


j . 
roundiſh ſeeds. 


| | while thoſe of chemiſtry draw their more intimate and 
GALANGALS, Galanga, in the materia medica, the | remote virtues by means of fire and elaborate preparatl 
name of two roots kept in the ſhops, a greater and a | ons, as calcination, digeſtion, fermentation, &c. 
ſmaller; of which the ſmaller is by far the moſt eſteemed. ral 
The leſſer galangal is a ſmall and ſhort root, of an irre- anabaptiſts, who are ſaid to have adopted un 


gular figure, and of the thickneſs of a man's little g 
ſeldom met with more than an inch or IS to er; 


ſhould be choſen full and plump, of a bright 8 16 
firm and ſound, and of an acrid and — 7 


The larger galangal is brought to us in pieces of tw, 


thickneſs : its ſurface is leſs unequal and i | 
the ſmaller ſort, but is far from being ſmooth : . * 
outſide it is of a brown colour, with a very faint ** 
leſs acrid and pungent taſte than the ſmaller kind. 1 
to be choſen in the largeſt, ſoundeſt we 
pieces. 

The roots of both the galangals, but particula 

lefler, abound with a rats oily, . a 
leſſer is eſteemed an excellent ſtomachic: it has the Aro 
of being a great cephalic, cardiac, and uterine, but 5 
more particularly recommended in vertigos. The 
greater galangal poſſeſſes the ſame virtues, but in he 
degree. | =) 
GALAN THUS, the ſnow-drop, in botany, a genus 

of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of three oblons 
and obtuſe petals; the fruit is a globoſo-oval Capſule 
obtuſe] trigonal, and containing a great number of 


> and heayieſt 


The galanthus is the ſame with the narciffo-leucoium 
of authors, with a large ſnow-white flower. | 
GALAXY, in aſtronomy, the via lactea, or milky 
way in the heavens: a ral of a whitiſh colour * 
conſiderable breadth, which runs thro' a great compaſs 
of the heavens, ſometimes in a double, but for the preat- 
eſt part of its courſe in a ſingle ſtream; and is compoſed 
of a vaſt number of ſtars, too minute or too remote from 
the earth, to be diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye; but are 
difcovered in all parts of it, in great numbers, by the 
aſſiſtance of the teleſcope. n 
GALBANUM, in pharmacy, a gum iſſuing from the 
ſtem of an umbelliferous plant, growing in Perſia and 
many parts of Africa. 1 „ 
It is ſometimes met with in the ſhops in looſe gra- 
nules, called drops or tears, and ſometimes in large 
maſſes, formed of a number of theſe blended together; 
but in theſe maſſes ſome accidental foulneſs is often mixed 
with the gum. The ſingle drops uſually approach to 
a roundiſh, oblong, pear-like form. Galbanum is ſoſt 
like wax, and, when freſh drawn, white; but it after- 
wards becomes yellowiſh or reddiſh : it is of a ſtrong 
ſmell, of an acrid and bitteriſh taſte ; it is inflammable 
in the manner of a refin, and ſoluble in water like a 
HE ; Ny: 
It attenuates and diſſolves tough phlegm, and is there- 
fore of ſervice in aſthmas and inveterate coughs: it is 
alſo of great ſervice in hyſteric complaints; it diſſipates 
flatulencies, promotes the menſes, and facilitates delivery 
and the expulſion of the ſecundines. It is given in pill 
and electuaries, and is uſed externally in form of a plaſter, 
applied to the belly, againſt habitual hyſteric com- 
plaints, and.on many other occaſions. _ 
GALENIC, or GALENICAL, in pharmacy, a man- 
ner of treating diſeaſes founded on the principles of 
Galant, e e 
The diſtinction of galenical and chemical was occt- 
ſioned by a diviſion of the practitioners of medicine into 
two ſects, which happened on the introduction of che- 
miſtry into medicine; then the chemiſts arrogating 
themſelves every kind of merit and ability, ſtirred up an 
| oppoſition to their pretenſions, founded on the invariadie 
adherence of the other party to the antient practice. An f 
though this diviſion into the two ſects of galeniſts an 
chemiſts has long ceaſed, yet the diſtinction of medicines, 


* 


„ — AS A waa E 


Galenical medicines are thoſe which are formed by te 


tion, &c. and by combining and multiplying ingredien 3 


GALENISTS, in church hiſtory, 2 branch of 


I ; 


> 5 1 © 


— 


Le 
— 


armed veſſels nex 


GAL 


. , + :-ns concerning the divinity of our Saviour. 
Man OO EANS, a ſet f Jews. Their founder was 

— das, à native of Galilee, from which place they de- 
bn their name. Their chief, eſteeming it an indignity 
2 he ſews to pa tribute to ſtrangers, raiſed up his 
1 _ men again the edit of the emperor Auguſtus; 
dich had ordered a taxation or enrollment of all the 

ject he Roman empire. » Nan bs! 

e that God alone ſhould be owned as 
maſter and lord; and in other reſpects were of the opinion 
f the Phariſees : but. as they judged it unlawful to. pray 
10 infidel princes, they ſeparated themſelves from the reſt 
of the Jews, and performed their ſacrifices apart. 


GALL, in the animal ceconomy, the ſame with bile. 
Se BILE and BILIOUS. © . | 


GALL-BLADDER, called veſicula, and cyſtis fellea, is 
uſually of the ſhape of a pear, and of the {Ze of a ſmall 
hen's egg. It is ſituated in the concave ſide of the liver, 
and lies upon the colon, part of which it tinges with its 
own colour. It is compoſed of four membranes, or 
coats; the common coat; a veſicular one; a muſcular one, 
conſiſting of ſtraight, oblique, and tranſverſe fibres; and 
a nervous one, of a wrinkled or reticulated ſurface with- 
in, and furniſhed with an unCtuous liquor. [ 

The, uſe of the gall-bladder is to collect the bile, fir 
ſecreted in the liver, and mixing it with its own peculiar 


| produce, to perfect it farther, to retain it together a cer- 


tain time, and then to expel it. 

GALL, in natural hiſtory, denotes any protuberance or 
tumour produced. by the puncture of inſets on plants and 
trees of different kinds. | | 

Theſe galls are of various forms and fizes, and no leſs 
diferent with regard to their internal ſtructure. Some 
have only one cavity, and others a number of ſmall cells 
communicating with each other. Some of them are as 
hard as the wood of the tree they grow on, whilſt others 
are ſoft and ſpongy 3 the firſt being termed gall-nuts, and 
the latter berry-galls, or apple-galls. 

The general hiſtory of galls is this: an inſect of the 
f-kind is inſtructed by nature to take care for the ſafet 
of her young, by lodging her eggs in a woody ſubſtance, 
where they will be defended from all injuries: ſhe for this 
purpoſe wounds the branches of a tree; and the lacerated 
veſlels, diſcharging their contents, ſoon form tumours 
about the holes thus made. The hole in each of theſe 
tumours, through which the fly has made its way, may 
for the moſt part be found; and when it is not, the mag- 
got- inhabitant or its remains are ſure to be found within; 


en breaking the gall. However, it is to be obſerved, 
hat in thoſe galls which contain ſeveral cells, there may 


be inſets found in ſome of them, though there be a hole 
by which the inhabitant of another cell has eſcaped. 
Oak-galls put, in a very ſmall quantity, into a ſolu- 
tion of vitriol in water, though but a very weak one, 
ge 1t a purple or violet colour; which, as it grows 
fironger, becomes black; and on this property depends 
the art of making our writing-ink, as alſo a great deal 
of thoſe of dying and dreſſing leather, and other manu- 
factures. | 
In medicine, galls are found to be very aſtringent, and 
200d, under proper management, in diarrhœas, dyſente- 
tles, and hæmorrhages of all kinds; they have alſo a 
"cry eminent virtue as a febrifuge. Half a dram, or 
rw of the powder of Aleppo-galls may be given for a 
ole, and will often cure an intermittent fever. They 
M alſo uſed externally by way of fomentation in proci- 
dentiæ of the anus: and a decoction of them has been 
ected in the fluor albus, with very great ſucceſs. 
GALLEASSES, in the marine, the largeſt ſort of 
t to ſhips of war: they are a ſort of ſhip 
ot one deck and three maſts; and are uſed by the Vene- 


1 os they have thirty-two banks of oars, with ſix or 
en Haves to an oar; three batteries of guns from thirty. 
ix to twent 


conſiſts of y-four pounders ; their complement of men 
. Ry A ot a thouſand or twelve hundred. To ſee one 
iland 8 3 at ſea, ſhe appears like a great floating 
e 2 © in appearance to encounter with twenty gal- 
unlik (ſee the next article). The Turks have ſhips not 
Ae them, which they call mahones. - 
GALLEO | 


| was formerly a name given to ſhips of 


| 


— 


8 


no longer in uſe but with the Spaniards, which they give 
to their ſhips that are deſtined for Weſt- India voyages. 
Theſe ſhips, which are of a larger ſize, have always four 


decks. They give alſo the 2 name to greater or 


ſmaller veſſels, which go yearly to La Vera Cruz. The 


what reſembling the galleon, which they ſend to India and 
the Brazils. | 


venience of the commander. „ 

GAlLILERT, in architecture, a covered place in a houſe, 
much longer than broad; and uſually. in the wings of a 
building; its uſe being chiefly to walk in. Cie] 


head with planks, and loaded with earth : ſometimes it is 
covered with raw hides to defend it from the artificial. 
hres of the beſieged. Its ſides ſhould be muſket proof. 
It ought to be eight foot high, and ten or twelve wide, 
and the covering to riſe with a ridge, that what is thrown 


FO One 7 on ta-tri 2; ys : 
Galleries are chiefly uſed to ſecure and facilitate the 


' miners approach to the face of the baſtion, over the moat, 


which is already ſuppoſed to be filled up with faggots 


mounted. | 


GALLERY 


4 mine, carried on underground to a work deſigned to be 
blown up. > TIRED. 3 

Both the beſiegers, and the beſieged alſo, carry on gal- 
leries in ſearch of each other's mines, and theſe ſometimes 
meet and deſtroy each other. DET 
GALLERY, in gardening, a kind of covered walk, in a 
garden, formed into porticoes or arches, with horn- 
beams, lime-trees, or the like. ; | 


x 


high, and ten feet wide, that there may be room for two 
or three perſons to walk in a- breaſt. 9 

In forming theſe galleries, it is to be obſerved, that 
when the horn- beams are grown to the height of three 
feet; and the diſtance of the pillars well regulated; the 
next thing to be done is, to form the frontiſpiece: to 
perform which, the horn- beam muſt be run up a trellace 


grows up, thoſe boughs which out-ſhoot the others, muſt 


| be cut with the ſheers, and in time they will grow ſtrong, 
an 


d may be kept in form by the ſheers. | 2 
GALLEY, a kind of low flat- built veſſel, with one 
deck, made either to ſail or row: they are from an hun- 
dred and twenty, to an hundred and thirty feet long, 
eighteen feet broad, and nine or ten feet deep. They 
have two maſts which can be ſtruck at pleaſure, two lateen 
ſails, and five pieces of cannon. The galleys have com- 
monly twenty-five or thirty banks of oars on either fide, 
to each of which are chained five or ſix ſlaves. Thete are 
no galleys now but in the Mediterranean ; they com- 


monly keep cloſe along ſhore; though they ſometimes 


venture out to ſea for a ſhort cruize. | 


GALLIAMBIC VIS, Galliambus, in ancient poetry, 


dee; an iambus, or an anapeſt, or a tribrach; an iambus; 
a dactyl; a dactyl; an anapeſt. T4 8 6 5 
The word galliambus is a compound of iambus and 
gallus, a prieſt of Cybele; Theſe prieſts carried about 
the image of that goddeſs, in order to get alms, and as a 
part of their employment was ſinging verſes all over the 


cable. 1 
GALLI, in antiquity, the prieſts of the goddeſs Cy- 
bele, who were eunuchs, and took their name from Gal- 
lus, a river in Phrygia. | 


GALLICAN, any thing belonging to France: thus 


the term Gallican: church denotes the church of France, 


or. the aſſembly of the clergy of that kingdom. See 
CHURCH. | „ "6 a 


* GALLINE, in ornitbology, an order of birds, the 


beak 


war which had three or four decks. That name is nbW 


Portugueſe have ſhips which they call caragues, ſome-- 


GALLERY of a $hip, a ſoft of railed balcony, without 


the cabin, at the ſtern or quarter of a ſhip, for the con- 
CIALLERY, in ſortification, 2 covered walk acroſs the 


ditch of a town; made of ſtrong beams, covered over. 


upon it by the beſiegers with a deſign to burn it, may 


and bavins, and the artillery of the oppoſite flank diſ-, 


of a Mine, is a narrow paſſage, or branch of 


Each pillar of the porticoes or arches ought to be four 
ty | feet diſtant from the other, and the gallery twelve feet 


made for that purpoſe, which forms the arch, and as it 


a verſe conſiſting of ſix feet, viz. an anapeſt, or a ſpon- 


country, they, by this means, rendered poetry very deſpi- 
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the u chap imbricated. 


beak of which is conic, and ſoinewhat incurvated, and 


cock, pheaſant, woodcock, turkey, the common dung- 
hill cock, partridge, &c. ; 28 
GALLINACEOUS, an appellation given to the birds 
of the order of the gallinz. ' 2 
GALLING, or ExcoxiAT ION, in medicine. See Ex- 
coRIAT Io“. 
GALLING of a Horſe's Back, a diſorder occaſioned by 
heat, and the chafing or pinching of the ſaddle. | 
In order to prevent it, ſome take 2 hind's ſkin well 
garniſhed with hair, and fit it neatly under the pannel 
of the ſaddle, ſo that the hairy ſide may be next the 
horfe. 8 | 
When a horſe's back is galled upon a journey, take 
out a little of the ſtuffing of the pannel over the ſwelling, 
and ſew a piece of ſoft white leather on the inſide of the 
pannel ; anoint the part with ſalt butter, and every even- 
ing wipe it clean, rubbing it till it grow ſoft, anointing it 
again with butter, or for want of that, with greaſe: waſh 
the ſwelling, or hurt, every evening with cold water and 
ſope, and ffrew it with ſalt, which ſhould be left on till 
the horſe be ſaddled in the morning, © 5 
GALLIUM, ladies-bedſtraw, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which is a quadrifid ſingle petal, 
without any tube, and placed flatwiſe : the fruit conſiſts 
of two. globoſe bodies, growing cloſe together, but not 
adhering, and containing each a fingle kidney-ſhaped 
ſeed. It is ſaid to be an excellent aſtringent. 
GALLON, a meaſure of capacity both for dry and 
liquid things, containing four _ z but theſe quarts, 
and conſequently the gallon itſelf, are different, accord- 
ing to the quality of the thing meaſured : for inſtance, the 
wine gallon contains 231 cubic inches, and holds eight 
pounds averdupois, of pure water : the beer and ale gallon 
contain 282 ſolid inches, and holds ten pounds three 
ounces and a quarter averdupois, of water; and the gal- 
Jon for corn, meal, &c. 272 3 cubic inches, and holds 
nine pounds thirteen ounces of pure water. 
GALLOON, in commerce, a narrow thick kind of 
ferret, or lace, uſed to edge or border cloaths, ſometimes 
made of wool, and at others of gold or filver, 
GALLOP,-in the manege, a motion of a horſe that 
runs at full ſpeed, in which making a kind of leap fore- 
wards, he lifts both his fore-legs almoſt at the ſame 


time; when theſe are in the air, juſt upon the point of 


touching the ground, he lifts both his hind-legs almoſt at 


once. | | 
GALLOWS of a Plough, a part of the plough- head, 


ſo called by farmers, from its reſemblance to the common 


Under this order are comprehended the oftrich, pea- 


AN 


adminiſtring it; but thoſe who know how tv dite. 
perly, kind fe anexcellent remedy in aue * 
jaundice, aſthmas, catarrhs, and in the worſt cutan th 
{oO G ĩ³˙A 25 
Its doſe is from two or three grains to fix, eight, or hen « 


four grains generally operate briſkly without Vomiting 
y 


and eight or ten grains uſually vomit briſkly, and after- 


wards purge downwards. | 
| Ir is at preſent much more eſteemed by painters in 


water-eolours, than by phyſicians, 


gallows, as conſiſting of three pieces of timber, whereof 


one is placed tranſyerſely over the heads of the other two. 


See PLOUGH- 


GALLUS, the Cock, in ornithology, a well known 
domeſtic fowl, the head of which is ornamented with a 
longitudinal fleſhy creſt, or comb: the wattles are two, 
and placed longitudinally on the throat. This, in its 
natural ſtate, is a very robuſt and beautiful bird, variegated 


with a great number of elegant colours. 


G ALL, in printing, a frame into which the com- 
poſitor empties the lines out of his compoſing ſtick, and 
in which he ties up the page when it is completed. | 
The gally is formed of an oblong ſquare board, with a 
ledge on three ſides, and a groove to admit a falſe bot- 
tom, called a gally- ſlice. . | 
GAMBOGE is a concreted vegetable juice, the pro- 
duce of two trees, both called by the Indians caracapulli, 
and is partly of a gummy, and partly of a refinous nature. 
It is brought to us either in form of orbicular maſſes, or 
of cylindrical rolls of yarious fizes; and is of a denſe, 
compact, and firm texture, and of a beautiful yellow. 
It is chiefly brought to us from Cambaja, in the Eaſt- 
Indies, called alſo Cambodja, and Cambogia; and from 
thence it has obtained its names of cambadium, cambo- 
gium, and gambogium. „ 

It is a very rough and ſtrong purge; it operates both by 
vomit and ſtool, and both ways with much violence, al- 
moſt in the inſtant in which it is ſwallowed; but yet 
without griping. It requires cautioh and judgment in 


( 


| 


| 
| 


4 


| 


GAME, Ludus, in general, ſignifies any diverſion, or 
ſport, that is performed with regularity, and reſtrained 
to 883 _ See the article Gaming, _ 
Saus, Ludi, in antiquity, were public di 
exhibited on ſolemn accdlions. — aro . 
were the Olympic, Pythian, Iſthmian, Nemzan, ge 
games; 'and, among the Romans, the Apollinarian, Cir. 
cenſian, Capitoline, &c. games. See the articles Orru⸗ 
n 0 FX 1 | | 

| A, vf; in Grecian antiquity a 
tial feaſt, or ub ing ſacrifice, held in the ne — 
families on the day before marriage; thus called, from 2 
cuſtom they had of ſhaving themſelves on this occaſion 
and preſenting their hair to ſome deity to whom they had 
particular obligations. EE 5 

GAMELION, a poem or compoſition in verſe on the 
ſubje& of a marriage, commonly called epithalamium. 
See EPITHALAMIUM, | 

GAMING, the art or act of performing or practiſne 
a game, particularly a game of hazard, and this generally 
for ſtakes or a ſum of money. : 

Hazard, or chance, is a matter of mathematical con. 
| fideration, becauſe it admits of more and leſs. Gamefters 
either ſet out upon an equality of chance, or are ſuppoſe 
to do ſo. This equality may be altered, in the courſe of 
the game, by the greater good fortune or addreſs of one 
of the gameſters, whereby he comes to have a better 
chance, ſo that his ſhare in the ſtakes is proportionably 
better than at firſt. This more and leſs runs through all 
the ratios between equality and infinite difference, or 
from an infinitely little — till it come to an inf 
nite great one, whereby the game is determined. The 
whole game, therefore, with regard to the iflue of it, is 
a 1 of the proportion the two ſhares bear to each 
other. 37'S . 
Ihe probability of an event is greater or leſs, accord- 
ing to the number of chances by which it may happen, 
compared with the number of all the chances by which 
it may either happen or fail.— Thus, ſuppoſe p the nun- 
ber of chances whereby an event may happen, and g the 
number of chances whereby it may fail: then if two 
gameſters, A and B, engage on the terms, that if any 
of the chances p happen, A ſhall win; but if thoſe of 4 
happen, B ſhall win; and the ſtake be a, the expectanc/ 


| of A will be defined by or Xa, and that of B by 17 


7 Cs? 
Xa; conſequently if A or B ell their expectances, they 


ſhould receive for them 77 oo a, and a5 reſpec- 
* ö ERS REY 
tively. | 

If there be two independent events, and p the number 
of chances, or, which is the ſame thing, the number of 
caſes wherein the firſt may happen, and q the number of 
thoſe wherein it may not happen, and r the number of caſes 
wherein the ſecond event may happen, and s the number 


of thoſe wherein it may not happen: multiply p by 


rs; the product, viz. pr + qr +5 + will be 


number of caſes wherein the contingency or non-Ccontin- 
gency of the events may be varied. - 
Hence, if A lay with B, that both events ſhall happen 
the ratio of the chances will be as pr to gr 4 — rt 
if he lay that the firſt ſhall happen, but not the fecon” 
the ratio of the chances will be as ps to pr +g7 +1557 
if there were three or more events, on ratio of the chances 
would be found by multiplication alone. , 
| Ifall the grind Gro 1 number L 
they may happen, and alſo a given number of caſes ts of 
in they may not; and @ be the number of caſes . 
any one may happen, and 5 the number of cafes Where. 


a" "Wt > , 


t may not; and # be the number of all the events; raiſe 
540 to the power of n. If now A and B agree, that if 
ho or more of the events happen, A ſhall win; if none, 
B: the ratio of the chances will be as 2 TY —Þ® to ho 
for the only term where @ is not found, is 6. 
If A and B play with a fingle die, on this condition, 


that if A throw two or more aces at eight throws, he | 
ſhall win; otherwiſe B ſhall win; what is the ratio of 


their chances? — Since there is-but one caſe wherein an 
ace may turn up; and five where may it not; let 22 1, 
and I 5. And again, ſince there are eight throws of 


the die, let 18, and you will have 2 c nh, 
to Bb - i. That is, the chance of A will be to 


that of B, as 663991 to 1015625, or e as 2 to 3. 
A and B are engaged at ſingle quoits, and after playing 
ſome time, A wants 4 of being up, and B, 6; but B is. 
ſo much the better gameſter, that his chance againſt A 
upon a ſingle throw, would be as 3 to 2: What is the 
ratio of their chances? — Since A wants 4, and B, 6, the 
ame muſt neceſſarily end in ꝙ throws at moſt ; therefore 
raiſe a-+b to the ninth power, and it will be 45 + 9g a'*b+ 
36 a! 6* +84 a* Þ*+ 126 4 b*4+ 1266 b + 84.0 b* 36 45 
7 +9 al* +6? : and all the terms wherein @ has 4 or more 
dimenſions, are for A; and all thoſe wherein it has 6 
or more, for B: and the ratio of the chances will be as 
4 + 0% b+ 3647 b*+84a* b* ＋ 126 4 b* +126 a* b3, to 


84 a b*-+ 36 45 b+9ab*+b, Call a, 3, and b, 2; and 


vou will have the ratio of the chances in numbers, 
175007 to 194048. | Kr A 
25 B are to play at ſingle quoits; and A is the beſt 
gameſter; ſo that he can give B, 2 in 3: What is the 
ratio of their chances, then, in a ſingle throw: — Suppoſe 


the chances ſought to be as ⁊z to 1; raiſe z 41 to its | b 


cube, and it will be 2 1 32 T 32 T1. Now ſince A 

could give B 2 in 3, it is plain that A might undertake 

to win three throws running; and conſequently the 

chances in this caſe will be as z* to 32zz+ 3z 1; there- 

fore 2 322+ 3&+1. Or, 223*=2*+ 322+3z2+1. 
1 


And hence * 2 X z=z+1; conſequently z= Th 5 
8 | 2 —1 


and 1 reſpectively. 


1 

Jo 
To find in how many trials it is probable any event 
will happen; fo that A and B may lay a wager upon 
even terms, Let the number of caſes, wherein the thing 
may happen at the firſt trial be a, thoſe wherein it may 
not, b; and x the number of trials, wherein it is an even 
chance, whether the thing happen or not. By what is 
ſhewn above TY = . Or Y xx. There- 
fore x = — — 3 N dhe 
log. a+b—log. 6, | | 
Again, reſume the equation a+4" 2, and let 

4 6%: 1, and the equation will change into this 
17% g. Raiſe 149 to the power of x, and it will be 


XN XA X—I XxX X—1 X—2 
I +54+—X + - X | 


— , &c. = 2. In this 
9-1 2600 2 3 q 


equation, therefore, if q=1, then K; if q be infinite, 


* Will alſo be infinite. Suppoſing x infinite, the equa- 
. 4 3 | 
ion above will become 1 + > i <a 


277 
; x Lo I 95 , 3 
Again, let = = x, and we ſhall have 1+2+=+59 
f F 
Ke. 2. But 14 B+ EDS &c. is a number whoſe 
hyperbolical lo 
the hyperbolic 
nearly, 
: Hence, where q is 1, there x= 4; and where 9 is in- 
nite, x = x; of q nearly, Thus are the limits of the 
atio of x to ꝗ fixed; for that ratio begins with equality, 
and when raiſed to infinity, ends at length in the ratio of 
7 to 10 nearly, | „„ | 
o find in how many throws A may undertake to 
two aces with two dice? — Since A_ has but one 
| or chance wherein he may throw two aces with two 
3 _ 35 wherein he may not; 9 (35+ therefore 
tiply | ews. that the 


The chances therefore are 


* 
＋ 65" &c. = 2. 


garithm is z; conſequently. z=log, 2. But 
al of 2 is , / nearly; and therefore z = 2, 


thro 
caſe 


Ot throw 


Now as twice the for 


8 AN 


„To find the number of chances for throwing any 
pou number of points with a given number of dice? — 

et +1 be the given number of points; A the number 
of dice, and f the number of faces upon each die: let 
p=f=q, r, r=f=s, rt, &c. The number 
of chances required will be, a 


+7 x N &c, 

| _— valor &c. x 

+5 * „N, Kc. * = x 
r &c. *r 


Which ſeries is to be continued till ſome of the factors 
either become equal to nothing, or negative. And note; 


ſo many factors of the ſeveral produQts *, &c. 


n 
| = I 2 1 7 
Z x = ND) Rc. are to be taken as there are units 
in 121. | 

Thus for example, let it be required to find how many 
chances there are for throwing 16 points with four com- 
mon dice; then making p+1=16, we have p=15; 
from whence the number of chances required will be 


| found to be 


NN  =+455 
Ferrit 336 
4$XEXIXEFXI =+ 6 


But 455—336+6=125, and therefore one hundred and 
twenty-five is the number of chances required, © 

To find at how many caſts A may undertake to throw 
I5 points with ſix dice? —Since A has 1666 chances for 
ringing up 15 points, and 44990 againſt it, divide 44990 
by 1666,” and the quotient 27 will be = q; therefore 
multiply 27 by, 7, the product 18,9 ſhews the number of 
throws required to be nearly 19. 

To find the number of trials wherein it is probable 
any event may happen twice; ſo that A and B may lay a 
wager thereon with an equal chance. — Suppoſe the 
chances for happening in the firſt trial, to be a, and thoſe 
for failing b, and call the number of trials required, x; 


| it appears from what is above ſhewn, that a+.)'=2bx+ 


2xbx—1g, or 1 T by writing þ for p conſe- 


quently log. 1 +px=x x log. 1+ p— log. 2. Now, for 
þ x ſubſtitute 2+v, then log. v+3= 2 log. 1 T5 
log. 2. It appears, by page 679 of Mac Laurin's Fluxions, 
that the log. of n z is nearly equal to — + log. m3 


2 $1+|-% 


{ therefore, by ſubſtituting 3 for n, and v for z, on the leſt 


hand fide of the above equation, and 1 for m, p for z on 

. +w | 

the right, we ſhall have r* log- 3 7 85 
. | | 2 

2, or becauſe p is very ſmall fs + log.3=2 +v—Iog.2, 

2 


or — = 


Fr =2+v—log.6; for log. of 6 put 1,7971, reduce the 
equation by compleating the ſquare, &c. and we get v= 
—,3266, 2 +v = 3 x. If a , thenpx= 7. 
mer value of px, viz. 3,3568 ex- 
ceeds 3, the latter by, 3568, it follows, that the value 
of x is nearly equal to = x2—,3568+ 2,6632, or = 
1,04 + 1,33. Res 3 

If the wager be upon happening once, the number of 
trials will be between 1 þ and o, 693 575 
If upon twice, between 3p and 1,678 9 
If upon thrice, between 5 þ and 2,675 5 
If upon four times, between 7p and 3,671 5 
If upon five times, between 9 and 4,673 5 
If upon fix times, between 11 p and 5,668 5. 

To find at how many throws A may undertake to 
throw three aces twice with three dice? Since A has but 
one chance for throwing three aces and 215 againſt it; 
þ=215. Therefore, multiply 215 by 1,678, the pro- 
duct 360, 7 will ſhew the number of throws required to 
be between 360 and 361. 5 
A and B depoſit each 12 pieces of money, and play 
with three dice, on theſe conditions, that every time 11 


number 


35, by ,7; the product 24,5, 
: s required is between 24 and 25. / 
2 | 7 * 


of 


points are. thrown, A ſhall give B one piece, and every 
> time 
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time 14 points are thrown, B ſhall give A a piece; and | 
that he ſhall win the whole, that firſt gets all the money 

in his hands: we demand the ratio of the chance of A to 

that of B? Let þ be the number of pieces each ſeverally 
ſtakes, and a and b the number of chances whereby A 

and B may reſpectively gain each a piece; the ratio of 

their chances will be as a? to b?, In this caſep=12, a= 

27, b=15; or if when 27:15::9: 5, you make a=9, 

b=5; and therefore the ratio of the expectancies will be 

as 9** to 5½, or as 244140625 to 28242953648 1. 

Note. Great care muſt be taken to avoid the con- 

founding of different problems together, from ſome ap- 
pearance of affinity between them. The following one 
ſeems very like the former. C having 24 pieces, or coun- 
ters, throws three dice, and every time 27 points turn up, 
gives one counter to A, and every time 14 turns up, gives 
one to B; and A and B engage on this footing, that he 
who firſt gets 12 counters, ſhall win the ſtake; we fe- 
quire the ratio of their expeftancies? — This problem dif- 
fers from the preceding one, in that the game muſt ne- 
ceſſarily end in 23 throws; whereas, in the former, it 
might continue without Jimitation, by reaſon of the re- 
ciprocations of loſs and gain, which deſtroy one another. 
— Raiſe a+b to the 23% power, and the 12 former terms 
will be to the 12 latter, as the expectancy of A to that 
of B. 7 . : 

Three gameſters, A, B, and C, have each 12 balls, 4 
of them white, and 8 black; and, being hood winked, 
play on this condition, that the firſt who chooſes a white 
ball ſhall win the ſtake ; and that A ſhall have the firſt 
choice, then B, then C; and fo round again: What 
then is the ratio of the chances of A, B, C? Let = be the 
number of balls, a the number of white ones, b of black 

ones, and 1 the ſtake, Here, Þ | 

1. A has the chances a for taking a white ball; and 
the chances b for a black one; conſequently his expectancy 
from the firſt choice 1s =, or -; therefore the expectation 

he has upon the ſtake 1, ariſing from the circumſtance he 
is in when he begins to draw, is = X I, Or _ ; let it there- 


fore be agreed among the adventurers, that A ſhall have 
no choice for a white counter, but that he ſhall be re- 
puted to have had a black one, which ſhal] actually be 


taken out of the heap, and that he ſhall have the ſum - 


paid him out of the ſtake for an equivalent, Now = 


being taken out of the ſtake, there will remain 1— 
7 Is: 5 ä 

For 2 
8 


$ 214 . . A... .- a . f 
2%, B's probability of winning is -—=, whence his ex- 
5 : ; . 7] — 


pectation will be —— . Suppoſe it therefore agreed that 


B ſhall have the ſum —.— paid him out of the ſtake, 


and that a black ball ſhall alſo be taken out of the heap. 
This being done, the remaining ſtake will be - 5 —.— or 
nb—b— eb 
oe» 


1. 2 1 


8 21 
but z6—ab = bb; wherefore the remaining 
, 6b. b—1 
ſtake is =- 


; of After the ſame manner the 


b. a. 5— 1 


third clroice will be e which we will likewiſe 


ſuppoſe to be paid him out of the ſtake, ſtill ſuppoſing a 
black counter taken out of the heap. 


4%. A may have out of the remainder the ſum 
2 2 — — and ſo of the reſt till the whole ſtake be 
exhaulled:. YE Derevore pry. wrogen the following ſe- 
ries; VIZ: = 1 + e Q + = R +7 8, &c. 


wherein P, Q, R, 8, &c. denote the preceding terms, 


expectation upon the 


take as many terms of this ſeries as there are units 


in 1, (for the number of drawings cannot exceed 
b-+1) then take for A the firſt, fourth, ſeventh, &c. 
terms; take for B the ſecond, fifth, eighth, &c. for C 


the third, ſixth, &c, and the ſum of thoſe terms will be 


the reſpective expectations of A, B, C, or becauſe the 
take is fixed, theſe. ſums will be proportional to the re- 


* 


P+GQ+5R+3S+3 T+2U+3X+3Y; 
tiplying the whole by 495, to take away the fractions 
the ſeries will be 165 f 120 4 84 56735 T 20 T 104 
4411. | 


1204 351 42 15%, to C 841 20 1 105; the proba- 
bilities of winning will be proportional to the numbers 


231, 159, 105, or 27s 


blindfold, from a heap containing 12 counters, 
them white, and eight black, three of them ſhall be White 
ones: What is the ratio of their expeCtancies ? — zo, Seek 

how many different ſevens can be taken out of 12; they 
will be ſound by the method of combinations to 7 


combinations of 4 im 8 black ones, they will be found 
to be 70. 1 | 


be taken out of 4; multiply 70 by 4, and it give | 
for the different ways re thiek with 8 7 
with four blacks. | 

| winner who does more than is required, unleſs the con. 
trary be expreſsly agreed on; and therefore, if A takes 
out four white counters with three black ones, he wins, 
Set aſide four whitcs, and then find the combinations of 
three of the eight blacks with four whites, there will ap- 
pear to be 56. | 


he may win, which taken from 792, the whole number 
of chances leaves 456 ſor thoſe whereby he may loſe, 
The ratio of the chanc es of A, therefore, to that of B, is 
as 330 to 456, or as 14 to 19. | | 


ſkilful, depoſit each one piece of money, and engage on 
theſe conditions, that two of them, A and B, beginning 
the game, whichever of them ſhall be overcome, ſhal] 


queror ; and the conqueror here to be taken up by the 


| gameſters 7+ 1, he finds that the probabilities of any two 


| will in whole numbers be as 16, N 27. 


* 


* 


Now to apply this to the preſent caſe, make n= 
a=4,b=8, and the general ſeries will become 4. .. 7 


12, 


Or mul. 


Therefore, affigning to A 165+56+10 = 23 I, to B 


53, 35. 


that in taking out ſeven counters, 
four of 


A wagers with 


12 1 s 9 8 7 6 * | be 792. | 


20, Set aſide three white ones, and find the different 


1 * N N= 70. | 
And inte there are four ways in which 3 white may 


3. By the common laws of gaming, he is reputed a 


PR | i —ͤ — bp 4 wh — — — Percy 


n . 
4. A therefore has 280+ 56 336 chances wherehs 


A, B, C, D, E, &c. equally = 


It any number of gameſters, 


give place to the third C, who is to play with the con- 


fourth man D; and thus on, till ſome one, having con- 
quered them all round, draws the ſtake: What is the 
ratio of their expeQancies ? — This problem, M. Ber- 
nouilli ſolyes analytically. Here, calling the number of 


immediately following each other in the courſe of play- 
ing, are in the ratio of 1 +2" to an; and therefore the eu- 
pectancies of the ſeveral gameſters A, B, C, D, E, &c. 
are in a geometrical progreſſion 14 2: 2 :: 41 C1624 
% % Ke. | 
Hence it is eaſy to determine the ſtate of the probabi- 
lities of any two gameſters, either before the game, or in 
the courfe thereof, If, e. gr. there be three gameſters, 
A, B, C; then = 2, and 1+ 22 55 M 4: hence 5, 
5 and 4, are as their reſpective chances for winning, be- 
fore A has overcome B, or B, C; and therefore their ex- 
pectancies as d, Ir, Fr: for all of them taken together 
muſt make 1, or abſolute certainty. Aſter A has over- 
come B, the probabilities for A, B, and C, will be 4,3, +, 
as in the anſwer above. If there be four gameſters, A, 
B, C, D, their probabilities from the beginning will be 
as 81, 81, 72, 64; for here n=23, and 1 T 2, 28, 
then 9:8: 8: 4; conſequently 9, 9, 8, , are the re- 
ſpective chances for A, B, C, and B, before they begin to 
play; multiply each number by ꝙ to avoid fractions, and 
we have 81, 81, 72, 64, the numbers above given. After 
A has beat B and C, the probabilities of al B, D, A, 


Three gameſters, A, B, and C, whoſe dexterities arc 
equal, depoſit each one piece, and engage upon theſe 
terms : that two of them ſhall begin to play, and that the 
vanquiſhed party ſhall give place to the third, who is t 
take up the conqueror, and the ſame condition to 89 
round; each perſon, when vanquiſhed, forfeiting 2 cel: 
tain ſum to the main ſtake, which ſhall be all ſwept by the 
perſon who firſt beats the other two ſucceſſively. How 


„ as mils w/e r A _ anc @_@ttc 


tpective probabilities of winning. 


— 


muc 
8 


_—— 


_ 


= tormer at m; 


at pleaſure. 


' wefrcT 


f, and make each ſemitone 


GA N 


ach, now, is the chance of A, better or worſe than that 
5 | : 3 
of © If the forfeiture be to the ſum each perſon firſt de- 
EY as 7 to 6, the gameſters are upon equal footing, 
bebe forfeiture be in a leſs ratio to the depoſit, A 
20. : = on a better footing than C; if in a greater 
and be advantage is on the ſide of C. 3*. After A 
ratio, t me B once, the probabilities are as *, 5, 1; 
e ; ; vil that of A the greateſt, and of B the 
or ) 9 


_ Bernouilli gives an analytical ſolution of the ſame 
"Het only made more general 3. as not being con- 
he to three gameſters, but extending to any number, 
A and B, two gameſters of equal dexterity, play with 
wen number of balls; after ſome time, A wants 1 of 
— and B, 3: What is the ratio of their.chances ? 
PIE expectancy is worth z of the ſtake, and B's only g 
0 that their chances are as 7 fol. 14 5 | 
Two gameſters, A and B, of equal dexterity, are en- 
aged in play, on this condition, that as often as A ex- 
is B, he ſhall give him one piece of money, and that 
3 ſhall do the like, as oft as A exceeds him; and that 
they ſhall not leave off till one has won all the other's 
money : each now having four pieces, two by-ſtanders, 
7g and 8, lay a wager.olf the number of turns in which 
he game ſhall be finiſhed; viz. R lays that it ſhall be over 
in ten turns: What is the value of the expectancy of 8: 
Anſwer 52, or 34 of the wager; or it is to that of R, 
3 S. | | 
i 2 1870 had five pieces, and the wager were, that 
the game ſhall end in ten turns, and the dexterity of A 


z$00 5 . = 
It each gameſter had four pieces, and the ratio of the 
dexterity were required to make it an even wager, that the 
dame ends in four turns, it will be found that the one 
muſl be to the other as 5,274 to 1. e 
[f each gameſter have four pieces, and the ratio of their 
dexterities be required to make it an even lay, that the 
game ſhall be ended in fix turns, the anſwer will be found 
to be as 2,570 to 1. 2 15 . 
GAMMUT, Gau, GAMMA, or GAMMAUT, in 
muſic, a ſcale whereon we learn to ſound the muſical notes, 
ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, in their ſeveral orders and diſpo- 
tions. See NoTE and SCALE.. _.;- i. 


tho' it is not ſo properly an invention as an improvement 


on the diagram, or ſcale of the Grecians. See the article 
DIAGRAM. _ | | 


* 


_ realon that Guido made firſt uſe of the figure of the hand 


o demonſtrate the progreſſion of his ſounds. . 
Guido, finding the diagram of the ancients of too ſmall 
an extent, added five more chords or notes to it; one be- 
'ow the proflambanomenos of the ancients, and four 
«dove the ndte hyperbolæon. The firſt he called hypo- 
ptoſſambanomenos, and denoted it by the letter G, or 
the Greek T, gamma; which note being at the head of 


name of gamm, or gammut. This ſcale is divided into 
inree ſeries or columns, the firſt called durum, the e- 
cond natural, and the third molle, as repreſented by the 
cheme in plate LX VII. fie. 5. 3 
| The uſe of this ſcale is,to make the paſſages and tran- 
litions from B molle to B durum, by means of tones and 
jemitones. The ſeries of B natural. ſtanding between the 
other two, communicates with both, ſo that to name the 
chord of the ſcale by theſe ſyllables, if we would have the 
lemitones in their natural places, viz. , c, and e, f 5 


en we apply ut to g; and after la we go into the ſeries of 
B natural, at 


n; and ſo on. And we may begin at ut in c, 
and paſs into the firſt ſeries at i, and then back to the 
Manas - fa, by which means the one tranſition is a ſemi- 
A 2. la, fa, and the other a tone, /a, mi. To fol- 
w the order of B molle, we may begin with ut in c or 
after the ſame manner. 


Mc 2 came the barbarous names of gammut, are, B mi, 


Fan what perplexed work is here with ſo man y different 


es applied to each chord, and all to mark the places 


double that of B, the expectancy of S would be 


The invention of this ſcale is owing to Guido Acetine ; 


The gammut is alſo called the harmonical hand; by 


| 


1 


þ 


the ſcale, occaſioned the whole ſcale to be called by the | 


| 


 GoosE. 


GAN 


of the ſemitones, which the ſimple letters a, ö, c, &c, 
do as well, and with more eaſe. | . 
Several alterations have been made in th gammut. M. 
le Murs particularly added a ſeventh ſyllable, viz. %; 
and the Engliſh uſually throw out that and ut, and make 
the. other ſerve for all, as will be ſhewn under the article 
Sort ade Y 13 OT ; 
GAu uur, or Gann, is alſo the firſt or graveſt note 
in the modern ſcale of muſic, the reaſon of which is 
ſhewn under the preceding article. „„ 
GAND ER, in ornithology, the male of the gooſe 
kind ; one of which, it is ſaid; wfll ſerve five geeſe. See 


- 


Lg 
? 


GANGLIO, or GANOLIOx, in ſurgery, a hard tu- 
bercle, generally moveable, in the external or internal 
part of the carpus, upon the tendons or ligaments in 
that part, uſually without any pain to the patient. Tho” 
ganglions ſo nearly reſemble an encyſted tumour, that 

elſus makes them one and the ſame; yet their differ- 
ence may appear, if it were only from their different ſeats; 
ganglions. being confined to the tendons and ligaments of 
the hands and feet, whereas encyſted tumours are not 


| reſtrained to any part of the body. See the article Ex- 


CYSTED. %%% ͤ ᷣͤů(kü a | 

With regard to the cauſe of ganglions, they ſeem ge- 
nerally to proceed from an inſpiſſation of the.viſcid juices, 
which are let out, and lodged betwixt the fibres and 
membranes, when. the tendons and ligaments of thoſe 
parts have been injured by a fall, blow, ſtrain, contu+ 
ſion, or the like, in. which cafe they gradually increaſe 


more or leſs, as Jong as the fibres yield; the Juices find 


vent ſo as to advance to the ſize of a filbert, walnut, or 
even a pigeon's egg: ſome are oblong, round, or oval, 
with an equal or uneven ſurface: ſome of them which 
are recent, may be eaſily diſperſed ; and others, which 
have been of long ſtanding, hardly yield to any remedies 
. ß. ̃ ĩ ao ot a 14 | 
. The inſpiſſated matter of a recent ganglion may often 
be happily diſperſed by barely rubbing the tumour well 
every morning with the faſting ſaliva, and binding a plate 
of lead on it afterwards for ſeveral weeks ſucceſſively. 

Many attribute a greater diſcutient virtue to the lead, 
when it has firſt had ſome mercury rubbed on it. Fo- 
reſtus, and others, adviſe the uſe of a plaſter of ammoniac 


* 


and mercury, and often to rub them with oil of ſoap. 


Others write, that a cure may be readily performed, if | 
the patient lays his hand upon a table, and ftrikes on the 
tumour with his fiſt: but care ſhould be taken not to 
pjure the bones; tendons, or other parts of the hand in 
ſtriking the tumour; and the ſame care muſt be taken if 
there is a neceſſity of having recourſe to cauſtics or in- 
ciſion, in order to remove them. $4 | 
GANGRENE, a.very great and dangerous degree of 
inflammation, wherein the parts affected begin to cor- 
rupt, and put on a ſtate of putrefaction. A gangrene is 
diſtinguiſhed from a ſphacelus, inaſmuch as this latter 
is not an incipient but an abſolute and perfect corruption, 
or death, of the parts, already made. See the article 
Sensei, ĩðͤ 7 | e 
A gangrene may be diſcovered generally from the fol- 
lowing, ſigns; namely, the inflammation, with its ſymp- 
toms, which have all along been very violent, do generally 
undergo a ſudden change, as if they were going off. The 
parts which were before ſwelled and tenſe, do now grow 
ſoft and flaccid, and upon preſſing with the finger on the 
ſKin and fat, its impreſſion remains behind, as in an œde- 
ma; at length the cuticula ſeparates from the cutis, often 
riſing up in bliſters, like thoſe on burns, filled with a red- 
diſh, yellowiſh, and black humour; and the ſenſe of the 
limb is in ſome degree diminiſhed, See the article 


. OEDEMA. V any s co, 
/a; and after the la of this, we. return to the] The cauſes of a gangrene, as well as 4 ſphacelus, aro 
„ either external or internal. Among the internal cauſes 
are reckoned an eryfipelas, and all other inflammations 
vhich riſe ſpontaneouſly, and can by no means be diſ- 


perſed, nor brought to ſuppuration. Inflammations of 


this kind uſually proceed from the blood's being too acri- 


' monious, or corrupted by the bile, or in a ſcorbutus; or 


when the circulation of blood is too quick, or too ſlow, 


bn reaſon of old age, or any other weak neſs; or, laſtly, 


when the patient uſes à perverſe courſe of life "me. 8 
| peC 
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the dead parts. 


ſpect to diet, and paſſions of the mind, eſpecially anger, 

rief, and fear, during the time of the inflammation. 

y external cauſes are intended injuries of the air, cold 
water, and the application of topical remedies externally 
to the inflamed parts; which are either cooling, aftrin- 
-gent, fat, oily, or the like ; together with all great ex- 
ternal hurts or accidents, which frequently happen to the 
body through falls, blows, &c. as in wounds, fractures, 
luxations, &c. 


A gangrene is for the generality never without danger, | P 


becauſe it eaſily changes into a ſphacelus, or intire mor- 
tification, which never admits of cure but by taking off 
But a gangrene which is ſlight, inci- 
pient, and not ſpread far, but only affects the ſkin and 
fat, is not very difficult to cure; eſpecially when it hap- 
pens in a young and ſtout patient, in a mild and tem- 
perate ſeaſon, and does little or no-injury to the muſcles 
and nerves : but the larger, more violent, and confirmed 
1s the gangrene, and the faſter it ſpreads, the more difh- 
cult it is generally to effect a cure, eſpecially in an old or 
weak patient; or in an ill habit of body, from a dropſy, 


phthiſis, or ſcorbutus : the weather alſo being too hot, 


or very cold, or the parts affected being near the 


| thorax, or abdomen, may make the caſe more dan- 


gerous, Nor can this caſe be neglected without the ut- 


moſt danger of life, or its ſuddenly turning into a 
ſphacelus. 


Therefore the gangrene mult be treated ſo, that it may 
not terminate in a ſphacelus. For which end, firſt of 
all, in plethoric and ftrong habits, the patient muſt be 
bled largely, and the operation repeated at diſcretion ; but 
in weak habits, it ſhould be omitted. The remainder 
of the treatment, according to Heiſter, will conſiſt chiefly 
in obſerving the following directions. 1, To be careful 
in the beginning to prevent all violent external cauſes of 


inflammations, too ſtrict a bandage in wounds and frac- 


tures, all foreign bodies which are ſtuck in the part, as 
thorns, ſplinters, &c. improper medicines externally ap- 
plied, as ointments, oils, and plaſters, with cooling and 
aſtringent things; all which ſhould be removed as ſoon 
as poſſible. 2. The next obſervation reſpects chiefly the 
keeping up the patient's ſtrength, eſpecially in weak and 
old people. This may be beſt effected by ordering a diet 
which not only affords good juices, but is alſo well ac- 
commodated'to the age, conſtitution, and other circum- 
ſtances of the patient. In weak and old people, the moſt 
ſuitable diet will be ſoops, ſtrengthening broths, &c. 
With reſpect to medicines, the moſt proper are the cor- 
roborants, uſually termed cordials, as the ſpirits, eſ- 
ſences, powders, and electuaries of that tribe; eſpecially 
made up or mixed with confected alkermes. Jt will be 
proper alſo, in this caſe, frequently to apply a ſponge to 
the noſe or carpal arteries, which has been dipped in hun- 
gary water; alſo to bind it to the temples, For patients 


Who are of a more warm, ſanguine, and bilious habit, 


ſoops and ptiſans mixed with acid juice of citrons or le- 
mons, will be very proper ſtrengtheners; at the ſame 
time, not neglecting other medicines, which are proper 
to be uſed in fevers; but the Peruvian bark is by many 
celebrated in this diſorder beyond any other internal me- 
dicine. 3. The chief and laſt obſervation concerning 
the treatment of a gangtene, is chiefly to diſcharge the 
ſtagnating and corrupted blood from the parts affected as 
ſoon as poſſible, to prevent the neighbouring parts from 
being affected thereby. | | 

The principal means to effect this are, x. To make 
uſe of proper internal, ſtrengthening medicines. 2. To 
make ſcarifications on the part affected, by numerous in- 
ciſions lengthways, and of a ſufficient depth, in order to 
diſcharge the ſtagnating and corrupted blood, and to 


make way for the ingreſs of the virtues of the diſcutient 


medicines which are applied externally. Laſtly, 3. Diſ- 
cutient, ſtimulating, and balſamic fomentations and ca- 
taplaſms which reſiſt putrefaction, are to be carefully ap- 
plied to the diſordered part. 

The fomentation is to be applied hot, ſeveral times in 
a day, to the parts affected, by means of linnen or woollen 
cloths; and to give a laſting warmth, we may apply a 
hot tile wrapped up in a thick cloth, or a hot bag of ſand. 
GANNETT, in ornithology, a bird of the larus or 
Zull-kind, frequent on the weſterm coaſts of England. 


( 


perſons, who are thereby appointed his juſt 


It is equal in fize to the common duck  * = 
part of the body is of a deep ruſty Oe Tha or 
much like that of the common buzzard ; and 00 
and belly are alſo brown, but paler. It is an ext dh 
ſingular ſpecies, its whole aſpect, in ſome 3 
proaching to that of ſome of the larger birds of . ap- 

GANILET, or GauNTLEeT, a large kind of ; 
2 4 Rs Ag the 1 covered with ſmall plates 

was formerly worn by iers, 33 

2 Y | by cavalier,” when armed at al 

GAOL, a priſon, or place of legal con 

GaoL-DELIvERY, is where a 3 1 | 
granted by the king in the nature of a letter, to — 


er hi 
his gaol, 


glove, 


two or three of them, authorizing them to deliy 
at ſuch a place, of the priſoners contained therein 
for that end it commands them to meet at ſuch lac 5 
the time they themſelves ſhall appoint, when 8 lle 1 
of the county is commanded to bring all the e 
the gaol before them, &c. 4 Int. 168. 8 
GARBLER of Spices, an ancient officer in the cit, f 
London, who is authorized to go into ſhops, ware hob, 
& c. there to view and ſearch drugs, ſpices, &c. and * 
that they be garbled or cleanſed from the droſs and dul 
wherewith they are mixed. | | oy 
GARDANT, or. GUaRDANT, in heraldry, denotes 
any beaſt full faced, and looking right forward, : 
GARDEN, a plot of ground, cultivated and proper] 
ornamented with a variety of plants, flowers, fruit Kc. 
Gardens are uſually diſtinguiſhed into flower-garden | 
fruit- garden, and kitchen-garden ; the firſt of which 3 
ing deſigned for pleaſure and ornament, is to be placed 
in the moſt conſpicuous part, that is, next to the back 
front of the houſe ; and the two latter being deſigned for 
uſe, ſhould be placed leſs in fight. But though the 
fruit and kitchen-gardens are here mentioned as two diſ- 
tinct gardens, yet they are now uſually in one; and that 


| with good reaſon, ſince they both require to be placed 


out of the view of the houſe. See KITCHEN-GAR DEN. 

In the choice of a place proper for a garden, the moſt 
eflentia] points to be conſidered are the fituation, the 
ſoil, the expoſure, water, and proſpect. 

1. As to the ſituation, it ought to be ſuch a one as is 
wholeſome, and in a place neither too high nor too low; 
for if a garden be too high, it will. be-expoſed to thz 
winds, which are very prejudicial to trees; and if it be 
too low, the dampneſs, the vermin, and the venomons 


creatures that breed in ponds and. marſhy places, add 


much to their inſalubrity. The moſt happy ſituation is 
on the ſide of a hill, eſpecially if the ſlope be eaſy, and in 
a manner imperceptible ; if a good deal of level ground 
be near the houſe ; and if it abounds with ſprings of 
water ; for, being ſheltered from the fury of the winds, 
and the violent heat of the ſun, a temperate air will be 
there enjoyed ; and the water that deſcends from the top 
of the hill, either from ſprings or rain, will not only 
ſupply fountains, canals, and caſcades for ornament, 
but when it has performed its office, will water the ad. 
jacent valleys, and, if it be not ſuffered to ſtagnate, will 
render them fertile and wholeſome. Indeed if the decli- 
vity of the hill be too ſteep, and the water be too abund- 
ant, a garden on the ſide of it may frequently ſuffer, b 
having trees torn up by torrents and floods; and by the 
tumbling down of the earth above, the walls may be de- 


| moliſhed, and the walks ſpoiled. It cannot, however, 


be denied, that the ſituation on a plain, or flat, bas ſe- 
veral advantages which the higher ſituation has not: 
for floods and rain commit no damage; there is a com- 
nued proſpect of champaigns, interſected by rivers, ponds, 
and brooks, meadows and hills covered with woods of 
buildings; beſides, the level ſurface is leſs tireſome * 
walk on, and leſs chargeable, than that on the side o. 
hill, ſince terrace walks and ſteps are not there necev#' 
but the greateſt diſadvantage of flat yu is the * 
of thoſe extenſive proſpects which riling grounds aff * 
2. A good earth, or ſoil, is next to be conſidered þ 4 
it is ſcarce poſſible to make a fine garden in 2 bad = 
there are indeed ways to meliorate ground, but the)! 
very expenſiye; and ſometimes when the expence 8 
been beſtowed of laying good earth three feet . ; 
che whole ſurſace, a whole garden has been — 


=. 
1 


SS 


lender it difficult to walk in t 


"GAR 


when the roots of the trees have come to reach the na- 
boo og af the quality of the ſoil, obſerve whether 
there be any heath, thiſtles, or ſuch like weeds grow- 
: - ſnontancoully in it; for they are certain ſigns that the 
RY is poor. Or if there be large trees growing there- 
South obſerve whether they grow crooked, il] ſhaped, 
330 grubby; and whether they are of a faded green, and 
fall of moſs, or inſeſted with vermin ; if this be the caſe, 
the place is to be rejected: but, on the contrary, if it be 
covered with good graſs fit for paſture, you may then be 
encouraged to try the depth of the ſoil. To know this, 
gie holes in ſeveral places, fix feet wide, and four feet 
dcp; and if you find three feet of good earth, it will do 
very well ; but leſs than two, will not be ſufficient. 
The quality of good ground is neither to be ſtony, nor 
too hard to work; neither too dry, too moiſt, nor too 
{indy and light; nor too ſtrong and clayey, which is the 
worlt of all for gardens. VVV 
2, The next requiſite is water, the want of which 1s 
one of the greateſt inconveniencies that can attend a 
garden, and will bring a certain mortality upon whatever 
is planted in it, eſpecially in the greater droughts that 


oſten happen in a hot and dry fituation in ſummer ; be- 


(des, its uſefulneſs in fine gardens for making fountains, 
canals; caſcades, &c. which are the greateſt ornaments 
of a garden. 2 ; | 

4. The laſt thing to be conſidered, is the proſpect of a 
fine country; and though this is not ſo abſolutely neceſ- 
fary as water, yet it is one of the moſt agreeable beauties 
of a fine garden : beſides, if a garden be planted in alow 


place that has no kind of proſpect, it will not only be 


diſagreeable, but unwholeſome. | 


In the laying out and planting of gardens, the beauties of 
nature ſhould always be ſtudied ; for the nearer a garden 
approaches to nature, the longer it will pleaſe. The area 
of a handſome garden may take up thirty or forty acres, 
but not more; and the following rules ſhould be obſerved 
in the diſpoſition of it. There ought always to be a de- 
ſcent at leaſt three ſteps from the houſe to the garden; 
this will reader the houſe more dry and wholeſome, and 
we proſpect on entering the garden more extenſive. The 
Ari thing taat ſhould preſent itſelf to view, ſhould be an 
open lawn of praſs, which-ought to be conſiderably broader 
than the front of the building; and if the depth be one half 
more than the width, it will have a better effect: if on the 
ſides of the Jan there are trees planted irregularly, by wa 
01 0P2n groves, the regularity of the lawn will be broken, 

an the whole rendered more like nature. For the conve- 
n'ence of walking in damp weather, this lawn ſhould be 
lurrounded with a gravel walk, on the outſide of which 
ſhould be borders three or four feet wide, for flowers : 
and rom the back of theſe, the proſpect will be agreea- 
J terminated by a ſlope of ever-green ſhrubs, which, 
however, ſhould never be ſuffered to exclude agreeable 

walk 7 . O 

Protpects, or the view of handſome buildings. Theſe 
was may lead thro' the different plantations, gent! 

aging about in an eaſy natural manner, which will be 
11072 agreeable than either thoſe long ſtraight walks, too 
frequently ſeen in gardens, or thoſe ſerpentine windings, 
{12 are twiſted about into ſo many ſhort turns, as to 


" hem: and as no garden can 
e pleaſing where ther 


ay walks ſhould lead as ſoon as poſſible into plan- 
ations 


a 1 perſons may walk in private, and be ſhel- 
* tn 0 Where the borders of the gardens 
way; "at walls or pales, they ſhould be concealed 
ER. 2h rage of flowering-ſhrubs intermixed with 
IG =D ot = ever-greens, which will have a good 
we ne, i NY © i1ame time conceal the fences, which 
fen e ©, when left naked and expoſed to the 
2 hens, are the moſt agreeable parts of a garden, 
miſt a. Ne be too many of them; only that the 

up agreeable wt er Nag noule, nor be ſultered to blogk 
opened in 6g protipects. To accompany parterres, groves 


| mpartments, quincunxes. and 
* 8 I 4 
with ſountsien „9 „and arbour-work 


cver-greens ſhould b 


e is a want of ſhade and ſhelter, 


— A 9 
; 8 | / * 5 
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are judiciouſly led about a garden, have a better effect 
than many of the large ſtagnating ponds or canals ſo fre- 


intended, they ſhould not be cut into ſtars and other ri- 
diculous figures, nor formed into mazes or labyrinths, 
which in a great deſign appear trifling. Buildings, ſta- 
tues, and vaſes, appear very beautiful; but they ſhould 
never be placed too near each other: magnificent foun- 
tains are alſo very ornamental ; but they ought never to 
be introduced, except there be water to keep them con- 
ſtantly running. The ſame may alſo be obſerved of caſ- 
cades and other falls of water. See the articles Cas- 
-CADES, FOUNTAINS, .&c.i : a4 57 2, > 

In ſhort, the ſeveral parts of a garden ſhould be diver- 
ſified; but in places where the eye takes in the whole at 
once, the two ſides ſhould be always the fame. In the 


natural, great, and noble. The general diſpoſition ef a 
garden, and of its parts, ought to be accommodated to the 
different ſituations of the ground, to humour its inequa- 
lities, to proportion the number and ſorts of trees and 
ſhrubs to each part, and to ſhut out from the view of the 
garden no objects that may become ornamental. And 
before a garden is planned out, it ought ever to be con- 
ſidered, what it will be when the trees have had twenty 
years growth. Miller's Gard. Di. 

GARDENING, a branch of agriculture, containing 
the cultivation of gardens. See the preceding article.“ 

The art of gardening affords a variety of delights. It 
teaches how to diſpoſe fruit trees, flowers, and herbs to 
the beſt advantage, whether for profit or pleaſure; and 
ihews how to prepare the ſoil for ſowing the different 
kinds of ſeeds, as well as how to treat the plants when 
grown up. It is a pleaſure to behold a perſon employed, 
amongſt the plants of a ſpacious garden, in reforming; 
by proper methods, a growth of natural wildings ; to ſee 
him cultivate mutual alliances between his plants, by 
grafting or inoculation, whereby the bad are meliorated, 
and the good rendered ſtill more perfect. By this means, 
a plant taken from the wilds of a foreſt, ſoſtens its ſavage 
nature, and will ſometimes diveſt itſelf of its thorns, when 
it happens to be aſſociated with a domeſtic one. As to the 
ſeveral parts and operation of gardening, the reader will 
find them deſcribed under the articles of Sowixo, 
PLANTING, TRANSPLANTING, GRAFTING, INoOCU- 
LATION, , PRUNING, NURSERY, HoT-BED, GREEN 
Housk, Wark, TERRACE, ALLEY, AVENUE, AR- 
BOUR, GROVE, ESPALIERS, STANDARDS, &c. 


a Jarge ſenſe, for every collution of the mouth ; but, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, it ſignifies a liquid medicine, appro- 
priated to affections of the mouth, gums, fauces, la- 
rynx, and. ſometimes of the head, received into the 
mouth, and there uſed by way of collution, without de- 
glutition, | 


J ARLAND, among ſailors, a ſort of net uſed by the 
in, in the apartment where they eat and fleep. 


plication of pullies, fixed to the main- ſtay of a merchant- 
ſhip to hoiſt the cargo in and out at the time of lading 
and delivering her. ; 


Alſo a rope fixed to the lower corners or clues of the 


ticle CLUE-CGGARNET. 


When pure and free from blemiſhes, it is little infe- 
rior, in appearance, to the oriental ruby; tho" only of a 
middle degree of hardneſs between the ſapphire and com- 
mon cryſtal. It is found of various ſizes, from that of 
a pin's head to an inch in diameter, 


are known by different names, according to their differ- 
ent degrees of colour. 1. The garnet, fimply ſo called, 
is the fineſt and moſt valuable kind, being of a very deep 
blood-red, with a faint admixture of blue. 2. The rock- 


it is of a very ſtrong but not deep red, and has a fairer 


caſt of the blue: this is a very beautiful gem, 3. The 


Qq 


quently made in large gardens. . When wilderneſſes are 


buſineſs of deſigns, the aim ſhould be always at what is 


GARGARISM, in medicine, is ſometimes taken, in 


different meſſes of a ſhip of war to hang their proviſions. 


GARNET, among failors, a ſort of tackle or com- 


main-ſail and fore-ſail to draw them up to the yard 
occaſionally, and hence called clue-garnet. See the ar- 


| GARNET, Granatus, in natural hiſtory, a very beau- 
tiful gem, of a red colour, with an admixture of bluiſh, 


Among our lapidaries and jewellers, genuine garnets, 


ruby, a name very improperly given to the garnet, when 
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and twenty-ſix penſioners, or poor knights. The pre- 


is the chancellor, which office is veſted in the biſhop of 


collar by Henry VIII. The garter (ſee plate LXVII. 


ol the dreſs, by reaſon that from it the noble order is de- 


worn on the left leg between the knee and calf, and is 


G AR 


. fofane ot ſerain garnet, that of a yet brighter red, ap- 

proaching to the colour of native cinnabar, with a faint 

blue tinge. 4. The almandine, a garnet only a little 

paler than that called the rock-ruby. | 

Garnets are Ry properly diſtinguiſhed into the orien- 
ta 


tal and occidental kinds, as being found in Europe as 
well as the Eaſt-Indies. The oriental ones are principally | 
brought from Calicut, Cananor, and Cambay ; and the 
European ones are common in Italy, Hungary, and Bo- 
hemia. | 4 | 1 
Some authors have ſuppoſed the deeper- coloured gar- 
net to be the ſame with the carbuncle of the antients, 
from which it really differs; ſince, on receiving the ſun's 
beams, it never gives ſo true a fire- colour as the carbun- 
cle. See CARBUNCLE. a | 
GARRISON, in the art of war, a body of forces, diſ- 
poſed in a fortreſs, to defend, it againſt the enemy, or to 
keep the inhabitants in ſubjection; or even to be ſub- 
ſiſted during the winter ſeaſon ; hence, Vale and win- 
ter- quarters are ſometimes uſed indifferently, for the 
ſame thing; and ſometimes they denote different things. 
In the latter caſe, a garriſon is a place wherein forces are 
maintained to ſecure it; and where they keep regular 
uard, as a frontier town, a Citadel, caſtle, tower, &c, | 
The garriſon ſhould always be ſtronger than the townf- | 
men. 8 | | 
Winter- quarters ſignify a place where a number of 
forces are laid up in the winter ſeaſon, without keeping 
the regular guard. See WINTER-QUARTERS. 
GARRISON-Towr, a ſtrong place in which troops 
are quartered, and do duty, for the ſecurity thereof, keep- 
ing ſtrong guards at each port, and a main guard in the 
market-place. | | i 
Order of the GARTER, a military order of knight- | 
hood, the moſt noble and antient of any lay-order in the | 
world, inſtituted by king Edward III. This order con- 
fiſts of twenty ſix knights-companions, generally princes 
and peers, whereof the king of England is the ſovereign 
or chief. "They are a college or corporation, having | 
great and little teal. 5 5 
Their officers are a prelate, chancellor, regiſter, king 
at arms, and uſher of the black rod. They have alſo a 
dean with twelve canons, and petty canons, vergers, 


4 


— 


late is the head. This office is veſted in the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and has ever been ſo. Next to the prelate 


Saliſbury, who keeps the ſeals, &c. The next is the re- 
giſter, who by his oath is to enter upon the regiſtry the 
{crutinies, elections, penalties, and other acts of the or- 
der, with all fidelity. The fourth officer is garter, and 
king at arms, being two diſtinct offices united in one 
perſon. Garter carries the rod and ſcepter at the feaſt of 
St. George, the protector of this order, when tſie ſove- 
reign is preſent. He netifies the elections of new knights, 
attends the ſolemnity of their inſtallations, carries the 
garter to the foreign princes, &c. He is the principal 
officer within the college of arms, and chief of the heralds. |} 
See KING at Arms. | | 

All theſe officers, except the prelate, have fees and 
penſions. The college of the order is ſeated in the caſtle 
of Windfor, with the chape] of St. George, and the 
chapter- houſe, erected by the founder for that purpoſe. 
The habit and enſign of the order are a garter, mantle, 
cap, george, and collar. The four firſt were aſſigned the 
knights companions by the founder; and the george and 


m—_ 


g. 6.) challenges preheminence over all the other parts 


nominated ; that it is the firſt part of the habit preſented 
to foreign princes, and abſent knights, who, and all other 
knights elect, are therewith firſt adorned ; and it is of ſo 
great honour and grandeur, that by the bare inveſtiture 
with this noble eaſes; the knights are eſteemed compa- 
nions of the greateſt military order in the world. It is 


enamelled with this motto, Howi $01T QvI MAL Y 
PENSE; i. e. “ Shame to him that thinks evil hereof,” 


The meaning of which is, that king Edward having Jaid 


| juſt enterprize he had undertaken, for recoye 


made uſe of upon all ſolemn occafions. Th 


be ready for your inſtallation upon the - day of this pre- 
ſent month, &c.“ TR . 
Tue garter, which is of blue velvet bordered with fine 


ous order, never to be forgotten, or laid alide ; that 


elaim to the kingdom of France, retorted ſhame and de- 


a Fd 
- . b | —_ - * * 


fiance upon him that ſhould dare to thin 


k amiſs of tig 
lawful right to that crown; and that the bra ming his 
knights whom he had elected into this er, Mee 
would enable him to maintain the quarrel againſt 6 as 
that thought ill of it. A FORM ale 


The mantle (fg. 7.) is the chief of thoſe veſtments 


| e 
the mantle is by the ſtatutes appointed to be gs ty 


length of the train of the mantle only diflinoy; 
of the mantle is fixed a pair of long ſtrings, i. a 
wove with blue filk only, but now twiſted round, * 


made of Venice gold and filk, of the colour of the robe. 


with knobs, or buttons, and taffels at the end. 
ſhoulder of the mantle has from the inftivrin "25 
adorned with a large garter, with the device Hoxt 801 4 
&c, Within this is the croſs of the order, which was a 
dained to be worn at all times by king Charles |. 1 
length the ſtar was introduced, being a ſort of cross bh 
diated with beams of filver. Fig. 8, ! 
The collar (fig. g.) is appointed to be compoſcg gr 
pieces of gold in faſhion of garters, the ground enamelled 
blue, and the motto gold. See CoLLAR, 
The manner of ele&ing a knight companion into this 
moſt noble order, and the ceremonies of inveſliture, are :« 
follow. When the ſovereign deſigns to elect a compa- 
nion of the garter, the chancellor belonging to this order 
draws up the letters, which pafling both under the {6 
vereign's ſign manual and ſignet of the order, are ſent tg 
the perſon by garter principal king at arms, and are in 
this manner, or to the ſame effect. We, with the 
companions of our moſt noble order of the garter, af. 
ſembled in chapter, holden this preſent day at our caſtle 
at Windſor, conſidering the virtuous fidelity you have 
ſhewn, and the honourable exploits you have done in our 
ſervice, by vindicating and maintaining our right, &c. 
have elected and choſen you one of the companions of 
our order. Therefore, we require you to make your 
ſpeedy repair unto, us, to receive the enſigns thereof, aud 


gold wire, having commonly the letters of the motto of 
the ſame, is, at the time of election, buckled upon the 
left leg, by two of the ſenior companions, who receive it 
from the ſovereign, to whom it was preſented upon a vel 
vet cuſhion by garter king at arms, with the uſual r- 
verence, whilſt the chancellor reads the following admo- 
nition, enjoined by the ſtatutes. ** To the honour of | 
God omnipotent, and in memorial of the bleſſed martyr 
St. George, tye about thy leg, for thy renown, this 
noble garter; wear it as the ſymbol of the moſt illuftti- 


thereby thou mayeſt be admoniſhed to be courageous, 
and having undertaken a juſt war in which thou ſhalt te 
engaged, thou mayeſt ſtand firm, valiantly fight, and 
ſucceſſively conquer.” | 

The princely garter being thus buckled on, and tis 
words of its ſignification pronounced, the knight elect iz 


O 


brought before the ſovereign, who puts about his neck, 


kneeling, a fky coloured ribbon, ( fig. 10.) whereunts 15 
appendant, wrought in gold within the garter, the image 
of St. George on horſeback, with his (word drawn, ef- 
countering with the dragon. In the mean time, the 
chancellor reads the following admonition : © Wear this 
ribbon about thy neck, adorned with the image of tit 
bleſſed martyr and ſaldier of Chriſt, St: George, I 
whoſe imitation provoked, thou mayeſt ſo overpajs bo 


' proſperous and adverſe adventures, that having ſtoutiy 
vanquiſhed thy enemies both of body and ſoul, thou 


mayeſt not only receive the praiſe of this tran oy 
combat, but be crowned with the palm of etern 
victory.” ener, 8 

Then the knight elected kiſſes the ſovere!gh 5 55 
thanks his majeſty for the great honour done bim, = 
up, and ſalutes all the companions ſeverally, who retur 
their congratulations. Frg. 7, exhibits 2 view 0 
knight of the garter in the habit of this order. 


Since the inſtitution of this order, there have Mt 
Womans b 5 
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eight emperors, and twenty-eight kings, beſides nume- | 


| ion princes enrolled as companions thereof. 
. _— — La eg differently related : the common | 
| 8 is, that it Was erected in honour of a garter of 
— counteſs of Saliſbury, which ſhe dropped dancing 
with king Edward, and which that prince picked up; 
but our belt antiquaries think it was inſtituted on ac- 
count of the victory over the French at Creſſy, where 
the king ordered his garter to be diſplayed as a ſignal of 
. 8 among chemiſts, a term made uſe of by Hel- 
mont, to ſignify, in general, ſpirit incapable of coagu- 
lation, ſuch as proceeds from fermented wine. 
GASKET, among failors, a ſort of platted cord 


to the yard: it is uſed by wrapping it round the yard 
d fal, tie fatter of which is rolled up cloſe to the 
former for that purpoſe. : a ee 
GAS TRO-EPIPLOIC VEIN, a vein that opens into 
the vena portz. See VEIN, 5 
GASTRIC, in general, ſomething belonging to the 
ftomach. See STOMACH. 5 
Gas TRIC JUICE, gaſtricus ſuccus, among phyſicians, 
a thin, pellucid, ſpumous, and faltiſh liquor, which 
continually diſtills from the glands of the ſtomach for the 
dilution of the food. See Food,  _ | 

GaAs RIC VEssELs, in anatomy, the arteries and 
veins of the ſtomach. See the articles ARTERY and 


VEIN. | | 
GASTROCNEMIUS, in anatomy, the name of two 
thick, pretty broad, and oblong muſcles, which form a 
great part of what is called the calf of the leg. They 
are fituated laterally with reſpect to each other under the 
oples. . | 8 
5 Gordocaiaty is alſo the name of one of the ex- 
tenſor- muſcles of the foot. SH | 
GASTRORAPHY, yaspopagia, in ſurgery, the ope- 
ration of ſowing up wounds of the abdomen. 
GASTROTOMY, yacedJope, in ſurgery, the cut- 
ting open the abdomen and uterus, as in the Cæſarian 
ſection. See the article CSARIAN. 
GATE, in architecture, a large door, leading, or 
giving entrance into a city, town, caſtle, palace, or other 
conſiderable building : or a place giving paſſage to per- 
ſons, horſes, coaches, or waggons, &c. As to their 
proportion, the principal gates for entrance through 
which coaches and waggons are to paſs, ought never to 
be leſs than ſeven feet in breadth, nor more than twelve, 
which laſt dimenſion is fit only for large buildings. The 
height of a gate is to be 1 f of the breadth, and ſomewhat 
more; but as for common gates in inns, under which 
waggons go loaded with hay, ſtraw, &c. the height of 
them may be twice their breadth. | | 
Paled GATEs, ſuch as are ſet up in fences for ſhutting 
up the paſſages into fields, and other incloſures. 7 
Theſe are of two ſorts, either of ſawed or cleft timber, 
GATE, in the manege, the going or pace of a horſe. 
GAVELET, in law, an antient and ſpecial ceſſavit 
uſed in Kent, where the cuſtom of gavel-kind continues, 
by which the tenant, if he withdraws his rent and ſer- 
vices due to the lord, forfeits his lands and tenements. | 
| GavELeT, in London, is a writ uſed in the huſtings, 
BH given to lords of rents in the city of London, | 
Hz | GAVELKIND, a tenure or cuſtom belonging to lands 
4 in the county of Kent, by which'the lands of the father 
are, at his death, equally divided among all his ſons ; 
or the land of a deceaſed brother, in caſe he leaves no 
illue, among all the brethren. This is by ſome called 
ancient ſocage-tenure ; the cuſtom came from our Saxon 
anceſtors, among whom the inheritance of lands did not 
deſcend to the eldeſt, but to all the ſons alike; and the 
reaſon why it was retained in Kent is, becauſe the Kent- 


time of William I, 


the heir, at the age of fifteen, 
_ gavelkind ; and though the father is attainted of trea- 
_ _ tclony, and ſuffers death, the ſon ſhall inherit. 
8 w e ſhall be endowed ef a moiety of the gavelkind- 
l nds, of which her huſband died ſeiſed, during her wi- 


may give or ſell his lands 


o 


| ſo man 
faſtened to the ſall-yards of a ſhip to furl, or tie up the| 


iſh men were not conquered by the Normans in the | 


he particular cuſtoms attending this tenure are, that | 


G AU 


teſy of half his wife's lands, without havin any iſſue by | 


her ; but if he marries again, not having i ue, he forfeits 


his tenancy. . | ras A 
GAVELMAN, a tenant liable to pay tribute. | 
GAVELMED, the duty of mowing graſs, required 


by the lord of his cuſtomary tenants, | 


GAUGE, or GAE. See Gag. 
GauGt LINE, on the gauging- rod. See the article 


GAUGING. 


 Gavce-Poiwr, of a ſolid meaſure, the diameter of a 
circle, whoſe area is equal to the ſolid content of the 


ſame meaſure, Thus, the ſolidity of a wine-gallon be- 


ing 231 cubic inches, if you conceive a circle to contain 
inches, the diameter of it will be 17.15 ; and 
that will be the gauge-point of wine-meaſure, And an 
ale gallon, containing 282 cubic inches, by the ſame 
rule, the gauge-point for ale-meaſure will be found to be 
19.15. After the ſame manner, may the gauge-point of 


any foreign meaſure be obtained; and from hence may be 
drawn this conſequence, that when the diameter of a 


cylinder, in inches, is equal to the gauge-point of any 
meaſure, given likewiſe in inches, every inch in length 
thereof will contain an integer of the ſame meaſure, e. gr. 
in a cylinder whoſe diameter is 17.15 inches, every inch 
in height contains one entire gallon in wine meaſure ; and 
in another, whoſe diameter is 18.95 inches, every inch 
in length contains one ale-gallon, 


* 


 GAUGER, a king's officer who is appointed to ex- 
amine all tuns, pipes, hogſheads, and barrels of wine, 
beer, ale, oil, honey, &c. and give them a mark of allows 
ance, before they are fold in any place within the extent 
of his office, 8 0 | 

GAUGING, the art of meaſuring the contents of all 
kinds of veſſels, thereby to determine the quantity of li- 
quids, &c. they contain. _ 5 

Gauging is a branch of ſtereometry. The principal 
veſſels that come under its operation are pipes, barrels, 
rundlets, and other caſks; alſo coolers, fats; backs, 
ſills, &c. | | 

The ſolid content of cubical, parallelopipedal, and 
priſmatical veſſels is found in cubic inches, &c. by multi- 
plying the area of the baſe by the perpendicular altitude. 
And the area of cylindrical veſſels is found by multiply- 
ing the area of the circular baſe by the perpendicular 
TT | 

Before the content of a caſk can be knows, its form or 
ſhape muſt be conſidered ; for though the diameters and 
length of one caſk may be equal to thoſe of another, yet 
one of them. may contain ſeveral gallons more than the 
other ; and therefore the content of all caſks cannot be 
found by the ſame rule. Moſt writers, therefore, ini 
treating ef this ſubjecl, have taken it for granted, that 
every common calk is in one of the following ſolids, viz. 
1. The middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid (plate LXVIII. 
I. 1 | 
* The middle fruſtum of a parabolical ſpindle (fe. 2. 

3. The middle fruſtum of two parabolical conoids 
abutting upon one common baſe (fg. 3. 

4. The middle fruſtum of two cones abutting upon one 
common baſe (fig. 4. : 

Accordingly they have laid down rules for finding the 
contents of theſe ſolids, and by thoſe rules they ſuppoſe 
the content of any caſk may be found. 

See the kh of finding the area of theſe figures un- 
der their proper articles. 5 | 

From what has been ſaid, it follows that, if we are 
not exact in aſſigning the calk its true form, it is impoſſible 
we ſhould ever be exact in aſcertaining its contents. Now 


never was any caſk in the ſhape of any one of thoſe ſolids 


was effected by chance, the cooper never intending them 
for ſuch :. and though it ſhould be admitted that a caſk 
may approach nearly to the form of ſuch a ſolid, yet what 
officer had any rule to direct in aſcertaining its true form, 
or to. which of the varieties it belonged? Whence it fol- 
lows, that the beſt method of gauging all kinds of caſks is 
to reduce them to cylinders ; that ts, to find a mean 
diameter between the head and the bung, whence its 
content will always be found exceedingly near the ttuth; 


2 


ow-hood, Likewiſe a huſband may be tenant by cur-| 


The following example will explain this method. 
| Suppoſe 


it is evident to thoſe converſant in theſe affairs, that there 


whoſe names they bear, unleſs it can be ſuppoſed that it 
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Suppoſe the area caſk ABCD, (fig.s.) whoſe length 


AB= 32, 5 inches, the bung. diameter CD = 31, and 
that of the head IK =24, was required, — Lay your gaug- 
ing-rod upon the bung C, ſo that it may be parallel to 


AB; then will HL = AB, the length, and, if twice 


H I be taken from CD, the remainder will be = IK, the 
head diameter. Make EC = HE, and meaſure EF, 


whole double being taken from C'D, there will remain 


F G, the mean diameter, which ſuppoſe = 28. 85. Then 
this caſk will be gauged by the following 


Rule. — To the ſquare of the bung diameter, add the 


ſquare of the head, and four times the ſquare of the mean 
diameter; multiply this ſum by the length of the cafk, 
and divide by 2154,3 for ale, and by 1764,71 for wine, 
which will give the content reſpectiveax. 


GauGinG-Rule is an inſtrument commonly made of 


box, and ſometimes ivory, exactly a foot long, one inch 
and two tenths broad, and + of an inch thick. . © 


Aiding-piece fitted nicely with grooves to flide in it. 


The firft marked BN, to flide by the line A, the ſe- 


cond marked C D, to flide between the lines D and E, 
(fig. 7.) and the third marked N, (fe. 8.) flides in the 


edge of the-rule between the two lines marked ſeg. Ly, 


ſeg. St. When the ſliders B and C are drawn out to 


their due extent, the whole rule will be three feet in 


length; | | 

Of the firſt face of the rule fig. 6. — On the firſt face 
of the ſliding- rule here deſcribed, are placed four lines of 
numbers; the firſt line of numbers conſiſts of two radius's, 
and is numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; and then 
again, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. (fig. 6.) On this line 
are placed ſeveral braſs center pins. The firſt in the firſt 
radius at 2150, 42, and the third likewiſe at the ſame 
number taken in the ſecond radius, having MB ſet to 


them, ſignifying that the aforeſaid number reprefents the 


cubic inches in a malt buſhel; the ſecond and fourth 
center pins are ſet at the number 282, on each radius; 


they have the letter A ſet to them, ſignifying that the 


aforeſaid number repreſents the cubic-inches in an ale 
gallon, and the W on the line B, ſtands at 231, being 
the cubic inches in a wine gallon, you may ſee it is 
placed both in the firſt and ſecond radius, the C in the 
ſame line being placed at 3.14, which is the circumfer- 


ence of a circle whoſe diameter is unity. of he. 
The fourth line on the firſt face is a broken line of 


numbers of two radius's, numbered 2, 1, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 


3, 2, 1, 0, 8, 7,0,5, 4, 3. The number 1 is ſet againſt 


M. B. of the firſt radius of the line A; this line hath M. 
D. ſet to it, ſignifying malt depth. Note, the little long 


black dots over the center pins are put directly over the 
proper numbers. This line of numbers hath A placed 
at the end thereof, and is called A for diſtinction's ſake. 

2. The ſecond and third line of numbers which are on 
the ſliding piece B N, (and which may be called but one 
line) are exactly the ſame with the firſt line of numbers; 


the little black dot that is near the diviſion 7, on the firſt 


radius, having Si ſet after it, is put directly over .707, 


which is the fide of a ſquare inſcribed in a circle whoſe 


diameter is unity, The black dot near unto the figure 
9, after which is written 9 e, is ſet direaly over .886, 
which is the ſide of a ſquare equal to the area of a circle 
whole diameter is unity. | | 
Of the ſecond face of the rule, fig, 7. — 3. The ſecond 
face of the rule has one ſingle line of numbers marked 
D, and numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. to 10, The line C (on 
the ſlider) is a double line of numbers of the ſame length 
with the ſingle one D, and by this on the ſlider is the 
{ingle line of numbers of D again repeated, which an- 
ſwers to the ſquare and. cube roots of the lines C and E; 
the WG on the line D being placed at 17, 14 is. the 
gauge point for wine, and A & placed at 18,91s the gauge 
point for ale gallons; the MS which ſtand at 46,37 is 
the gauge point for a malt buſhel in ſquare meaſure : and 
MR being placed at 52, 3u is the gauge point for a malt 


buſhel in round or circular meaſure; the TP which ſtands 


at 6, 32 is the gauge-point for a pound of tallow neat; the 
line marked Eon the fecond face of the rule, is a triple 
line of numbers, and is numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1, which 1 ſtands for 10, the next line being numbered 


line being numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. to loco, 


| with a double radius, marked at the end with 
Deſcription of the GA Rule, — This inſtrument. 
conſiſts of four parts, viz. a rule and three ſmall ſcales or 


8 AU 
it, and therefore is called the line E for diſtinction's ſade 
Its uſe is to find the cube root of any number, and to 1 


culate diagonal lines for any meaſure or caſk Whatſoeve 
4. The two lines of numbers which are on the icin. 


piece marked C, are exactly the ſame as on the Iliding- 


piece on the other ſide the rule. ft 
Of the third face (or edge) of the rule. On one eq 

of the rule (fig. 8.) are placed two lines of ſegments of 
ſpheroidal caſk, each numbered 1, 2, 4, &c. to 100: * 
firſt is for finding the ullage of a caſk taken as the middle 
fruſtum of a ſpheroid, lying with its axis perpendicular 
to the horizon; this line is marked thus ſeg. Ly, the other 


line of ſegments marked ſeg. S f, is for finding the ullape 


of a caſk ſtanding. . ha | 
Between theſe two ſegments ſlides. a line of number 


each end of the ſlider there is a braſs ſtud for convenienc 

of moving them to and fro with your thumb. / 
Of the fourth face (or edge) of the rule. — 5. On the 

oppoſite face of the rule (/g. 9.) is placed a line of inches 


to 12 decimally divided ; next to this lieth a line num. 


bered with x, 2, 3, &c. to 7, and at the end marked with 
ſpheroid, by help of which is found a mean diameter for a 
caſk, in form of the middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid ; next 
under this is a line for finding the mean diameter of a 
cafk in form of the middle fruſtum of a parabolic ſpindle 

called by gaugers, the ſecond variety of caſks; it is num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4 5, ©, and at its end is writ ſecond variety; 
next under this lieth a line for finding the mean diameter 
of a cask of the third variety, that is, a cask formed by 
fruſtums of two parabolic conoids abutting upon 2 com- 
mon baſe, it is numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and at the end 
thereof is writ third variety. 

Of the three fliding- pieces, fig. 10. and 11,—6, The 
above are all the lines on the four ſides of the rule; but 
on the back-ſide of the two ſliding- peices is a line of 
inches from 13 to 36, when the two ſliding pieces ate 


put end-ways together; and againſt that the correſpond- 


ing gallons or hundred parts, that any ſmall tub, or ſuch 
like open veſſel (from 13 to 36 inches diameter) will con- 
tain at one inch deep; theſe are commonly called (by 
the gaugers) the ale area's ; and by drawing out of the fiſt 
ſlider, any open veſſel's diameter under 36 inches may be 
taken, and its area in ale gallons is ſhewn by inſpection; 
if the tub be more than 24 and leſs than 36 inches dia- 
meter, then pin the firſt ſlider faſt, and draw out the 
other ſlider, and you have the diameter in inches and 
decimal parts of an inch of that tub, with the ale area 
anſwering to that diameter by inſpection. 55 
7. The inſide of the little flider marked N, O, (fg. 12.) 
on the rule, is for reducing casks in the form of the 
fruſtum of a cone to a cylinder; as ſuppoſe the difference 
between the head and bung of a cask to be 5. 3, ſeek this 


in the line of inches, and againſt it you will find 3.4, 


which add to the head diameter, and the ſum will be the 
mean diameter, that is, the diameter of a cylinder, (bau- 
ing the ſame length with the cask propofed) equal to the 
ſaid cask. Es | 
Conſtruction of the lines on the fliding-rule. All the 
lines of numbers above deſcribed are made by one general 
rule, which is this; get a plate of braſs, or copper, &c. 
of what length you deſign your line to be; and thereon 
draw three parallel lines, for the better diſtinguiſhing 
the divifions'of the lines of numbers, and make a mark 
for the beginning of it; cloſe by theſe parallel lines draw 
ten other parallel lines, and divide this into ten equal 
parts; one of which ſubdivide into 100 equal patts, 
which makes it a diagonal ſcale of 1000 equal parts; 
being thus prepared, look into the table of logarithms 
for the number 200, and againſt it you will find the lo- 
garithm 2, 30 103d, rejecting the characteriſtic 2, and alſo 
the three laſt figures on the right hand 030, becauſe the 
length of the radius is divided but into 1000 equal 
parts; take 301 from your diagonal ſcale in your com- 
paſſes, and lay off that diſtance from the beginning of 
the line of numbers, and there place the figure 2 for the 


firſt prime. Again, to find the diviſion tor the ſecond 
prime, look into-the table of logarithms for the numbet 
+300; and you will find its logarithm to be 2477127» 
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= 4 17 


g the charaQteriſties 235 and älſo the three 14ſt figures 
9 right hand, and take in your compaſſes from your 
4iagopal feale, bs before, the number 4775 and lay off 


that diſtance from i, at the beginning of the line df 


numbers, to 3 for the ſecond prime: and ſo by proceed: 


a chün you will compleat all the prime numbers of one 
11 of your line of e 550g 16467 $602) 26 
= The line called the malt depth, marked MD, is only 


the aforementioned line of numbers turned! the contrary | diameter will hold one gallon and ſomething more, upon 


y | one inch of depth; and 24 inches diameter gives for the 


way, and is ſo ordered, thati the number rx on M D ma 
Aly ſtand even with, or againſt MB on the line A, 
— then all the other divificns will fall in their true 
laces, By this means any number on A or B, multi- 
plied by any, number directly under it on the line MD, 
will always be equal to 2 50. 42, the number of inches 
in a malt buſhel. | e ee e 
The lines of ſegments marked ſeg. Ly, and ſeg. S t, 
may be put on the ſliding-rule in the following manner: 
Jet a-aaskibe fixed upon, whoſe form agrees the neareſt 
to the moſt common ones in practice, and ſuppoſe both 
its bung, diameter, and length, divided into 100 equal 
parts, and planes dra un through each of them, viz. the 
fr hundred (ſerving for the ſegment marked ſeg. St) 
al] parallel tothe heads, and the ſecond hundred (ſerving 
for the ſegment marked ſeg. Ly) all parallel to that plane 
which paſtes thro! the lengthof the cask. Now if the meaſure 
in gallons of each- of theſe flices to be found, and the laſt 


always added to the ſum of the preceding ones, ſucceſſively, 


3 


we halb have two tables of meaſures, one for the ſegment 
ſtanding, and the other for the ſegment lying. Theſe 


2 cask, in form of the middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid, whoſe 
head diameter is 24, 37, bung diameter 30, o, and length 


gallons. 305! 


44585. This cask filled with water will contain juſt 100 


ments, for a cask lying, muſt ſtand, proceed thus: let 
juſt one gallon be drawn off, then take the wet inches of 
the bung diameter, which reſerve; ſet the bung diameter 
to 100 on the intended line of ſegments, and againſt the 
reſerved wet inches place 99 on the line of ſegments. 


This being done, draw off again juſt one gallon, and take 
the wet inches of the bung diameter, againſt which, the 


lider ſtill remaining fixed as before, ſet 98; proceed in 
this manner, ſtill drawing off one gallon each time, and 
carefully taking the wet inches of the bung diameter, 
vol you have compleated the line of ſegments for a cask 
ying. iet AE DILL e 

The other ſegment line on the ſame face of the rule 
may be made in the ſame manner as this, by ſetting the 


ry 


atoreſaid veſſel upright, and making uſe of the lengtii in- 


ſtead of the bung diameter. The conſtruction of the 
lines on the other edge of the rule for the four varieties 
of casks, are thus: 1, If there be a cask, in form of the 
middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid, half the difference of the 


quares of the bung and head diameters, added to the 


lum and half ſum of the ſaid ſquares, divided by 3, will 


= be the ſquare of the mean diameter, the ſquare root of 
= hich will be the mean diameter. 2. Three tenths of 


the Cifference of the ſquares of the bung and head diame- 
ters, added to the ſum and half ſum of the ſaid ſquares, 
and che whole divided by 3, will be the ſquare of the 
an diaméter of a cask of the ſecond variety. 3. To 
the ſum and half ſum of the ſquares of the bung and head 
diameters, add one tenth of the difference of the ſaid 
quares, which ſum, divided by 2, gives the ſquare of the 
Al- 4. And 
b V ktom the ſum and half ſum of the ſquares of the 

ung and head diameters, ſubtract half the ſquare of the 
-\Kerence of the diameters, and the remainder divided by 
3 will be the ſquare. of the mean diameter of a cask of 
de fourth variety, or two equal fruſtums of a cone abut- 
ting upon a common baſe. - ____ 13 
7 he inſide of the two ſliders are divided into inches, 
ie b inch into ten equal parts; the other line, which 
2 the fide of the line of inches, is the area in ale 
0 ons and decimal parts of a gallon, which are made 
nUs, viz. (et unity on C to AG, the ale gauge point upon 


5 a : : 
65 d againſt any diameter on. D,. is the area in ale- 


| 


| 


— 


F 


| 


gallons, and decimal parts of a gallon, upon 2 


So as the rule now ſtands, it is a table for all diameters 
whatſoever. | | | 


Note, The gallons are put in large figures, and the 
tenths of a gallon in ſmaller figures; every tenth. of a 


| gallon is divided into five by a imall diviſion, every one 


of which ſignifies two hundred parts of a gallon, By 
which I ſee; as the rule now ſtands, that a tub of 19 inches 


area 1 gallon and 6 tenths, 30 inches diameter gives 2 
| and a half for the area, or content, at one inch 
W 4 5 F e 
Conflruftion of the Four- foi G AUONc-ROD.— This rod 

is uſually made of box-wood, and conſiſts of four rules; 
each a foot long, and about half an inch ſquare, joined 
together by three braſs joints, by which means the rod is 
rendered four feet long, when the four rules are quite 
opened, and but one foot in length when they are folded 


together. 


On the firſt face of this rod is placed a line of inches 
(and ſometimes with it a line of ale areas) decimally di- 


vided, whoſe uſe is to take dimenſions neceflary for gaug- 


ing veſſels either for ale, wine, malt, &c. 
Two diagonal lines are placed near the line of inches, 
one for ale, the other for wine. . | 
The diagonal line of a cask is found by putting the rod 
in at the bung to the interſection of the head of the 
veſſel, with the ſtaves oppoſite to the bung hole; ſo BF, 


| (plate LXVIII. fg.13.) is the diagonal line. 
lines of ſegments may be otherwiſe put on as thus: take 


By the bung, head, and length of a cask, we can find 
its diagonal line, as has been. already ſhewn ; whence, 


by having the contents of two ſimilar cacks, and the di- 
agonal of one of them given, we can find the diagonal 
Wee e ene, | line of the other; for as the content of any cask in ale 
Now to find againſt what number div the-line of num- 

bers of the fliding-place any diviſion of the line of ſeg- 


or wine gallons, is to the cube of its diagonal, fo is the 
content of any other cask (ſimilar to the former) to the 
cube of its diagonal, whoſe cube root is the diagonal re- 
gitiited,- , | | 

Lines adapted to the London casks are placed on the 


other faces of this four-foot gauging- rod, viz. 1. A line 


for a butt ſtanding; 2. For a butt lying; each of which 
contains 108 gallons, beer-meaſure. 3. A line for a 
hogſhead-containing 54 gallons. 4. A line for the barrel 
of 36 gallons. 5. A line for a kilderkin of 18 gallons. 
6. Aline for a firkin of nine gallons. Then to gauge 
any of theſe casks, there is no more to do than to put in 
your rod perpendicular at the bung, &c. and if the cask 


is not full it gives you the quantity of liquor in the 
cask. | 


For the ſame purpoſe there are alſo lines put on four- 


foot gauging-rods for wine meaſure; as 1. A ton of 252 
gallons, 2. A butt of 126 gallons. 3. A puncheon of 


84 gallons. 4. A hogſhead of 63 gallons. 5. A tierce 


of 42 gallons. 6, A barrel of 31 + gallons. 7. A rund- 
let of 18 gallons. And laſtly, an anchor of 10 gallons. 


| By theſe lines all brandies.and oils are gauged. 


Theſe lines for London casks are made, by ſetting the 


veſſel level, and pouring in one gallon of water, and then 


put the rod downright into the bung-hole (if it is a lying 
cask) or at the head (if a ſtanding cask) and where the 


| ſurface of the water cuts the rod, make the diviſion for 
one gallon ; then, pour in another gallon, and where the 
| ſurface of the water cuts the rod, make diviſions for two 
gallons; proceed thus by pouring in one gallon ſucceſſive- 


ly after another, and make diviſions at every place on the 
face of the rod, to which the water riſes, till the cask be 


full, and then you have the ſcale for that cask properly 


divided. Proceed in the ſame manner for every one of 
the London casks abovementioned, and all the lines will 
be finiſhed. when figured. | 

Note, The diviſions for quarts, marked by dots on the 
rod, are made by pouring in a quart of water ſucceſſive- 
ly, and that you may not be at a loſs to know what cas 
is in hand, the rod will ſhew you, for by meaſuring the 
depth of the bung, &c. if it cut 36, it is a barrel ; if 18, 


ir is a kilderkin, &c. and by the line for that cask you 
muſt take its ullage; that is, the quantity of liquor either 


drawn out, or remaining in the cask. For the uſes of the 
line of number, &c, ſee GUNTER's Line. 
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GAUNTLET, or GanTLET. See the article 
GANTTE T. 11 e 541 Ks 
GAVOTTA, or GavorTr, is a kind of dance, the 


air of which has two briſk and lively ſtrains in common 


time, each of which ſtrains are played twice over; the 
firſt has uſually four or eight bars, and the ſecond con- 
tains eight, twelve, or mof med.. 

Tempi di GavoTTA is when only the time or move- 


ment of a gavotte is imitated, without any regard to the 


meaſure, or number of bars or-ſtrains. 
- GAURS, in matters of religion, an ancient ſect of 
the magicians in Perſia. They have a ſuburb at Iſpahan, 


which is called Gaurabad, or the town of the Gaurs, 
where they are employed only in the meaneſt and vileſt 


drudgery: but they chiefly abound in Kerman, the bar. 


reneſt province in all Perſia, where the Mahometans ſuf - 


fer them to live with ſome freedom, and in the full ex- 
erciſe of their religion. Some years ago many of them 


fled into India, where their poſterity remain to this 


day. | | | FITS 2 f 
| "T'hiey are a poor harmleſs ſort of people, zealous in 


their ſuperſtition, rigorous in their morals, and exact in 


their dealings: they profeſs the worſhip of one God alone, 
the belief of a reſutrection, and a future judgment, and 
utterly deteſt all idolatry, though the Mahometans be- 
lieve them to be the moſt guilty of it. It is true, they 
perform their worſhip before fire, for which they have an 
extraordinary veneration, as believing it to be the moſt 
perfect emblem of the deity. They have the ſame vene- 
ration for Zoroaſter that the Jews have for Moſes, 
eſteeming him a prophet ſent from God. PADS 
GAWSE, or GawzE, in commerce, a very flight, 
thin, open kind of ſtuff, made of ſilk, and ſometimes of 
thread; there are alſo figured gawzes, and ſome with 
gold or ſilver flowers on a ſilk ground. | 
GAZ Ns, in fortification, . pieces of freſli earth, 
covered with graſs, and cut in form of a wedge, about a 
foot long and half a foot thick, to line the outſides of 
works made of earth, as ramparts, parapets, &c. The 
firſt bed of gazons is fixed with pegs of wood; the ſecond 
bed ſhould be ſo laid as to bind the former, by being 
placed over its joints; and ſo continued till the works are 
fniſhed. Betwixt theſe beds it is uſual to ſow all ſorts 
of binding herbs, in order to ſtrengthen the rampart. 
. GEERS, in country-aftairs, the trappings and other 
harneſs belonging to draught-horſes or oxen, 
GEESE, in ornithology. See GoosE. 
GEHENNA, a term mentioned in ſeveral parts of 
Scripture, which our Engliſh tranſlators have rendered 
hell. See HELL. 1 . 
GELATINOUS, in pharmacy and medicine, any 
thing approaching to the glutinous conſiſtence of a gela- 
tina, or jelly. : | | PIES 
GELD, in our old cuſtoms, a Saxon word ſignifying 
money, or tribute: alſo a compenſation for ſome crime 
committed. See the article GIII). 
GELDER-Ross, the name by which ſome call the 
opulus, or water-elder. | 
GELDING, the operation of caſtrating any animal, 
particularly horſes. | 
This operation conſiſts in cutting out the teſticles ; in 
performing which, three things are to be obſerved : firſt, 
regard is to be had to their age; next, to the ſeaſon of 
the year; and, laſtly, to the ſtate of the moon. For the 
firſt, if the operation is to be performed on a colt; he 
may be geided at nine or at fifteen days old, if the teſti- 
cles be come down, in regard the ſooner he 'is gelt the 
better it will be for his growth, ſhape, and courage; 
though a horfe may be gelt at any age, if proper care be 
taken in the cure. As for the ſecond, the beſt time is 


about April or May, or elſe about the latter end of Sep- 


tember. And for the third, the wane of the moon is the 
fitteſt time for performing this operation. 

The manner ſof gelding is as follows: the beaſt being 
caſt down on ſome ſoft place, the operator takes the 
ſtones between his foremoſt and his great finger, and lit. 
ting the cod, preſſes the ſtones forth: then taking a pair 
of nippers, made very ſmooth, either of ſteel, box, or 


brafil-wood, 'he claps the firings of the ſtones between 


them, very near to where the ſtones: are ſet on, and 


preſſes them fo hard, that there may be no flux of the! 


I 


( 


'G/E M 


| blood; then, with a thing drawing cauterizing ; 
made red-hot; ſears away the:ſtene ng kon; 


. 


This done, he takes à hard plaſter made of ro 
and waſhed turpentine, weil diſſolved to 
melts it on the head of the ſtrings: that being done he 
ſears them, and melts more of the ſalve, till ſuch = 
as he has laid a good thiekneſs of it upon the ſtrings, 
\ * Fhis being done to one ſtorie; the nippers ar looſe, 
ed, and the like. is done to the other; and the two ſhn- 
| of the! coch are then filled wich white falt, andthe ou)! 
of the cod is anointed with hogs-greafe'z and th 
| let him tiſe, and keep him in a» warm ſtable, without 
tying him up. 1 ta zan en ag 
If he ſwells much in his eds or ſheath,” they chaft 
| him up and down; and małe him trat an hour in a tay. 
and he ſoon recovers, ive zlagr! N 


U . 
- 
= we! 
. 


tor, after having made two erofs lips, or inciſions, on 
the midſt of the ſtones, preſſes them out, -and..ancing 
che ſore with tar. But another more general methal, 

yet ſome what more dangerous, if not well done, is fuſt 


one forth, the operator puts in his fingers at the ſane 
flip; and, with a lancet, cuts the ſkin between the td 
ſtones, and by that ſlit preſſes out the other ſtone. Ihen 
having cleanſed out the blood, he anoints the part with 
freſh greaſe: and thus there is but one ineiſion mac in 
the cod. Boar+pigs ought to be gelt about ſit month 


or à month old. 1 201-7: ibn! 
| GELpnG Lamb may be performed from the age of 
three days to three weeks or more, in the following 
mannef: one is to hold the lamb between his legs, & 
| in his lap, and turn him on his back, holding his fore- 
| feet upright together (but if any black ſpots are ſeen in 
his flak, he muſt not be cut at all); then the cutter 
holding the tip of the cod in his left hand, cuts the lap of 
it an inch quite away; which done, he, wich the fore- 
moſt fingers and thumbs of both hands, ſhould ſoftly ſlip 
| down tbe cod over the ftones, to the belly, and with 
his teeth, holding the left ſtone in his mouth, he drays 
it ſoftly out the length of the ſtring; aſter which he is to 
draw out the other ſtone in the fame manner; then he 
| ſpits in the cod, and anvints the lamb's flanks with freſh 
greaſe, and ſo lets him go, and keeps ſtirring him up and 
| down for two or three hours. be 019 
| GEM, Gemma, in natural hiſtory, a common name 
| for all precious ſtones, of which there are two claſſes, the 
| pellucid and ſemipellucid. | i 
| The bodies compoſing the claſs of pellucid gems are 
bright, elegant, and beautiful foſſils, naturally and eſſen- 
tially compound, ever found in ſmall detached maſſes, 
extremely hard, pellucid, and of great luſtre; compoſed 
of a very firm and pure matter, without any admixture 
of carthy ſubſtance, giving fire with tec], not ferment- 
ing with acid menſtruums, and very difficultly calcinabl 
in the fire. e | 
The bodies compoſing the claſs of ſemipellucid gem, 
are ſtones naturally and eſſentially compound, not in. 
flammable nor ſoluble in water, found in detached malls, 
andj{compoſed of cryſtalline matter debaſed by earth: hov- 
ever, they are but ſlightly debaſed, and are of great beau 
and brightneſs, of a moderate degree of tranſparency, ans 
are uſually found in ſmall maſſes. ME 
Many authors, not 'only among the ancients but tht 
moderns, are full of the virtues and medicinal properties 
| of precious ſtones ; but their reputation, in this Telpe, 
is now greatly fallen. 
Imitation or counterfeiting of GEMs in Glaſs, — The 4 
imitating gems in glaſs, is too conſiderable to be piY 
without notice; ſome of the leading compoſitions there» 


we ſhalt briefly mention upon the authority of Neri, See 


+ 


. 
* 


1 


: 


GLass. 5 : | a 

Theſe gems are made of paſtes, and are no Wi * 
ferior to the native ſtones, when carefully made and * 
poliſhed, in brightneſs or tranſparence, but want 
hardneſs. See the article PASTE. PIE oaſis 
The general rules to be obſerved in making the " 
are'theſe. 1. That all the veſſels in which they . 
be firmly luted, and the lute left to dry before the) 


put into the fire, 2. That ſuch veſſels be choſen 80 ' 


geth er, — 


us they 


The manner of gelding a hog is as follows: checkt 


to cut the ſtone on the top, and after having drawn that 


old; yet they are commonly gelded about three Weeks 
1 1 13430 17 ba In 
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work, as will bear the fire well. 3. That che powders but is frequently coloured throughout with 2 milky- 
de prepared on A porphyry ſtone, not in a metal mortar, | white, which takes off greatly from its luſtre; andi3s 
Y hich would communicate a tinge-to-them. 4. That the cryſtal is liable to be tinged with red, green, and yellow 
juſt proportion in the quantity of the ſeveral ingredients | f | 


G EN 


the tuberoſity of the iſchium, and bending upwards to- gard them, having no relation to the male or female ſex, Wo 
| wards the other line, together with it forms a ſort of ir- | but what ſancy gives them, and the termination of certain 1 
| regular ſemicircle. 2 a words. os | TTL» | | 7 
b GEMINATED CoLumn. See the article CoLumn. | The Oriental languages frequently neglect the uſe of 1 
l 3 GEMINI, the twins, in aſtronomy, one of the twelve | genders; and the Perſian language has none at all, which 1 
, ſigns of the zodiac, the third in order, beginning with | 4 
e | 


cely obſerved. +5. That the materials be all well 
mo 14 0 not ſufficiantly baked the firſt time, to be 
2 ton to the fire again, | without. breaking the pot: 
{or if this be not obſerved, they will be full of bliſters and 


air-bladders- : 6. That a ſmall vacuity be always left at 
the top of the pot, to give room to the ſwelling of the in- 


edients. "IJ TELE body 1 T3? LIES an 444. 33-4 
To make paſte of extreme hardneſs, and capable of all 


the colours of the gems, with great luftre and beauty. — 


fake of prepared: cryſtal, ten pounils ; ſalt of polverine, 
r ai r of lead, two pounds; mix all theſe 
well togecher into a fing powder; malte the whole with 


common water into a hard paſte; and make this paſte 


into mall cakes of about three ounces weight each, with 
a hole made in their middle ; dry: them in the ſun, and 
afterwards calcine them in the ſtraighteſt part of a potter's 
furnace. After this, powder them, and levigate them to 


a perſect fineneſs on à porphy-ſtone; and ſet this powder in 


pots in a glaſs- furnace ta purify for three days: then caſt 
ihe whole into water; and afterwiards return it into the 


furnace, where let it ſtand fifteen days, in which time all 


foulneſs and bliſters will diſappear, and the paſte will 
greatly reſemble the natural qewels. To give this the 
colour of the emerald, aud to it braſs thrice calcined; for 
a ſea· green, braſs fimply calcined to a redneſs; for a fap- 
pbire, add zaffer, with manganeſe ; and for a topaz, man- 
ganeſe and tartar. All the gems are thus imitated in 
this by the ſame way of working as the making of co- 
loured glaſſes; and this is ſo hard, that they very much 
approach the natural gem. e 
The colour of all the counterfeit gems made of the 
ſeyeral paſtes, may be made deeper or lighter, according 


to the work for which the ſtones are defigned; and it is à 


neceſſary general rule, that ſmall ſtones for rings, &c. re- 
quire a deeper colour, and large ones, a paler: beſides the 
colours made from manganeſe, verdigreaſe, and zaffer, 
which are the ingredients commonly uſed, there are other 
very fine ones which care and ſkill may prepare. Very 
fine red may be made from gold, and one not much in- 
ferior to that from iron; a very fine green from braſs or 


copper; a ſky-colour from ſilver; and a much finer one, 


from the granates of Bohemia. 


GEMA kA, in Jewith antiquity, a collection of deciſi- 


onsand determinations on the law, wrote after the Miſchna 
was completed. a 4 bag AN 403 


beroſity of the iſchium and the great trochanter, imme- 
diately below the pyriformis, and parted by the tendon'of 
the obturator internus. | 192 
The ſuperior and ſinalleſt gemellus is fixed to the lower 
part of the ſpine of the iſchium, to the ſuperior part of 


the ſmall iſchiatic notch, and is continued under the ace- 
tabulum, where it is bent downwards. The inferior and | 


largeſt gemellus is fixed to the ſuperior and back part of 


aries, See the articles S1G6N and Zopiac. 


This conſtellation, according to different authors, con- 
tains from 24 to 89 ſtars, It is repreſented by the figure 
of two twin-children, looking each other affeQionely 
in the face, and ſuppoſed to be Caſtor and Pollux. 
GEMMA, Gem, in natural hiſtory, See the article 
M. 5 ; 5 f 
Sal G EMM is the pureſt and fineſt foſſile ſalt, and an 
u e bright and beautiful foſſil. It is conſiderably 
ard and firm, and at leaſt as pellucid as rock cryſtal ; 


——— 


| ed in armour. 


EY 


o as to reſemble rubies, ſapphires, emeralds, and topazes, 
ſo. this ſalt is ſometimes tinged with theſe ſeveral co- 
lours ; but rarely preſerves the tranſparency” of 'cryſta! 
under the ſame circumſtances. See the article SALT, 
GENDARMES, or GENSs DARMES, in the French 
armies, a denomination given to a ſele& body of horſe, 
on account of their ſucceeding the ancient gendarmes, 
who, were thus called from their being completely cloath- 
+ The king's body guards, the light horſe of the royal 
houſe, and the muſqueteers, are at preſent reputed to be- 
long to che, gendarmerlmee . 
dhe grand gendarmes are a troop compoſed of about 
two hundred and fifty gentlemen, who guard the king's 


* 


the prime peers their captain-lieutenant, who has under 
him two lieutenants, three enſigns, three guidons, and 


queen, the dauphin, &c. os 
GENDER, Gevusy among: grammarians, a diviſion 
of nouns, or names, to diſtinguiſh the two ſexes, See 
Nou and SR. „„ 1éX1éK(k 

This was the original intention of gender; but, af- 
terwards, other words which had no proper relation, 
either to the one ſex or the other, had genders aſſigned 
them, rather out of caprice than reaſon; which is at 
length eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, | Hence genders vary ac- 
cording to the languages, or even according to the words 
introduced from one language into another. Thus ar- 
bor, in Latin, is feminine; but arbre; in French, is maſ- 
culine: and dens, in Latin, is maſculine; but dent, in 
French, is feminine. Nay; à gender bas ſometimes 
changed in the ſame language, according to time and oc- 
caſion. Thus abus, according to Priſcian, was- anciently 
maſculine, but afterwards became ſeminine; and navire 
was anciently feminine in French, but is now maſculine, 


* 


girl, &c. We have alſo twenty-four feminines diſtin- 
guiſhed from the males by varying the termination of the 
female into eſs; as actor, actreſs; prince, princeſs; heir, 
heireſs, &c. and we have a few words in which the femi- 
nine is diſtinguiſhed from the maſculines by the termina- 
tion ix, as executor, executrix; adminiſtrator, admini- 
ſtratrix, &c. which is all our language knows of any thing 
like genders. e EA. 


epiccene gender, which is not a different one, but ſerves 
promiſcuouſly for either; including both the kinds under 


though it ſignifies either the male or female, is really of 
the feminine gender, in Latin. And ſo cſtodiæ, watch- 
men or centinels, are really feminine, though they ſignify 
men. This is common to all languages that have them. 
The Latin and Greek, in the neuter gender, do not re- 


is no diſadvantage ; the diſtinction of genders being en- 
tirely uſeleſs, 95.4 „„ 342 
\GENEALOGY, wyercaxcy td, an enumeration of a ſe- 
ries of anceſtors ; or a ſummary account of the relations 
and alliances of a perſon or-family, both in the direct and 
collateral line. | | | 
GENERAL Ttxms, among logieians, thoſe which 


are made the ſigns of general ideas. 


All things that exiſt, Mr. Locke obſerves, being par- 


ticulars, it might be expected that words ſhould be fo too 


in their ſignification: but we find it quite contrary; for 


mo ſt 


perſon. The king himſelf is their captain, and - | 


other officers.. There are beſides theſe, gendarmes of the 
; X * } bk: 4 | ** 


In Engliſh we have no genders; indeed we expreſs the 
difference of ſex by different words; as boar, ſow; boy, 


one ſingle gender and termination: thus vulpes, a fox, 


It was called gemara, or perfection, becauſe it was | Ihe eaſtern languages, as well as the vulgar languages " 

_ conſidered as ſo perfect an explication of the law, that | of the weſt, have only two genders, the maſculine: and 4 
after it no farther additions could be made, or any thing | the feminine. The Greek and Latin have beſides, the 1 
more deſired. It is otherwiſe called the Talmud. See neuter, common, and doubtful gender. This laſt indeed 1 
Taunuyp: i 5 544; #34 JE iis not common, for it properly belongs only to the names 4 
GEMELLUS, in anatomy, the name of two muſcles, of ſome animals, which are promiſcuouſly joined both to i N 
both of which are ſmall, flat, and narrow, and ſituated al- maſculine and feminine adjectives, to expreſs their male 1 
molt tranſverſely one above the other, between the tu- or female, as bos, canis, ſus, &c. They have alſo the | 
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moſt of the words that make all languages are general 
terms. This is the effect of reaſon and neceſſity; For, 
Firſt, It is impoſſible that every: particular thing ſhould 


have a diſtinct name, becauſe it is impoſſible to have 


diſtinct ideas of every particular thing, to retain its name, 
with its peculiar appropriation to that ide 

Secondly; It would be uſeleſs, unleſs all could be fup- 
poſed to have theſe:ſanie ideas in their minds ! for names 
applied to particular things, \whereof J alone have the 
ideas in my mind; could not be ſignificant or intelligible 
to another, who is not acquainted with all thoſe particu- 
lar things which had fallen under my noticſee. 
IThirdly, It would be of no great uſe for the improve- 
ment of knowledge; which, though founded in particu- 
lar things, enlarges itſelf by general views; to which 
things, reduced into ſorts under generab names, are pro- 
perly ſubſervient. e EST Nn 213 F 1 2 


» * ; ; 1 41 


* 


names: as in perſons,” countries, cities, rivers,” moun- 
tains, &c. Thus wei ſee that jockeys have particular 
names for their horſes, becauſe they often have occaſion 
to mention this or that particular horſe," when he is dut 
of ſight. fh 03 em e een 3D 

Afterwards, obſerving that a great many things re- 
ſemble each other in ſape, and other qualities, we frame 


a general idea that takes in only the qualities imb which 


thoſe many particulars agree; and to this idea we! give 
the name man, for example; in which there is nothing 
new; that which is peculiar: to each individual being left 
out, and only what is common to all retained. And thus 
we come to have a general idea, and au general name; 
By the ſame method the mind proceeds, toi more general 
notions and names, as thoſe of animal, ſubſtance, being, 


thing, and ſuch univerſal terms as ſtand for any ideas 
Whatſoever.. nh l e wlll tals! 


As to the ſignification of:general words, it is evident 
they do not barely ſignify one particular thing; neither 
do they ſignify a plurality. But they ſignify a genus, 
kind, or ſort of things. See the articles ABSTRACTION 
and GENUS, 145 f bh i ent lower ee 1 

GENERAL of an Army, in the art of war, he who com- 
mands imchief. See ART. gon i entire 

A general ought to be a man of great courage and con- 
duct, to have great experience, and to be of good quality. 
His conduct appears in eſtabliſhing his magazines in con- 
venient places; in examining the country, that he may 
not engage his troops too far, while he is ignorant of the 
means of bringing them off; in ſubſiſting them; and in 
knowing how to take the moſt advantageous poſts, either 
for fighting or ſhunning a battle. His experience in- 
ſpires his army with confidence, and an aflurance of 
victory ; and his quality, by creating reſpect, augments 
his authority. By. his liberality he gets intelligence of the 
ſtrength and deſigns of the enemy, and by this means is 
enabled to take tne moſt ſucceſsful} meaſures. A general 
ought likewiſe to be fond of glory, to have an avetſion to 
flattery, to render himſelf beloved, and to keep a ſtrict 
diſcipline. | 17455 1 2 

The office of a general is to regulate the march and 
encampment of the army; in the day of battle to chooſe 
out the moſt advantageous ground; to make the diſpoſi- 


tion of the army; to poſt the artillery; and where there 


is occahon, to ſend his orders by his aids de camp. At a 
ſiege he is to cauſe the place to be inveſted; to order the 
approaches and attacks; to viſit the works, and to ſend 
out detachments to ſecure his convoys. . 

GENERAL is allo uſed for a particular march, or beat 
of drum; being the firſt Which gives notice, commonly 
in the niorning early, for the infantry to be in readineſs 
to march. ain | | 

GENERATING Tine, or Figure, in geometry, is that 
Which by its motion produces any.other plane or ſolid 
figure. Thus, a right line moved any way parallel to 


itfelf, generates a parallelogram; round a point in the 


{ame plane, with one end faſtened in that point, it gene- 
rates a circle. One entire revolution of a circle, in the 


ſame plane, generates the cycloid; and the revolution of 


a ſemi-cirele round its diameter, generates a ſphere, &c. 
See the articles CYCLOID, SPHERE, &c. ee 
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In things where we have occaſion to conſider and diſ- 
courſe Of. indiv id uals and particulars9. wie uſe proper 
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i 


retains no marks of its former ſtate. Thus; wwe ſay 
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GENERATION, Genzatio, in phyſiology, the 28 
of procreating and producing a thing which before "Of 
not; or, according to the ſchoolmen, It is then tchz 
change or converſion of one body into a new one, wh; ch 
is generated, when we perceive it to be where before bhi 


was only wood; or other fuel: in the ſame manners chick 


is laid to be generated, when we perceive it where before 
there was only an egg; or the egg is changed into the 
LD o12q Ita >, 

In generation there is not properly any produQionzzy 
new parts; but only a new modification, or manner of 
exiſtence of the dd ones. 2993 $93 to 2tyolon og) 
When] almighty - Gods! fays . Dri Blair, ereated the 
world, he:ſo:ordered and diſpoſed of the! materies nun, 
that every thing produced from it ſhould continue ſo ky 
as the world ſhould: ſtand. Not that the ſame individu) 
ſpecies ſhould always remain; for they were in proce 
of.times to periſh; decay and return to the earth from 
whence they came; but that every like ſhould produce itz 
like, even ſpecies produce its on kind, to prevent 4 


10 


creation: : For which end he Jaid down. certain repith 
tions; by: which each ſpecies was to be propa gated; pre- 
ſerved, and ſupported, till, in order and courte of time 
they were to be removed hehce for without that thef} 
very hemgs;” which were created dat firft,> muſt ue 


tinued to a final diſſolution of all things; which almiph 


God of His; infinite wiſdom, did natithink: fit. By: that 


all the engines of his providence to work, by which one 
effect Was to produce another, by means of certain laws 


or rules, laid down for the propagation, maintenance, 


and ſupport of all created beings. This his divine pro- 


vidence às ealled nature, and'theſe reg ations are: called 
the laws or rules of nature, by Which it ever operates in 


its ordinary courſe; and Whatever retedes from that; ig 
ſaid to be preternatural, miraculous, or monſtrous. 


the males contaim the principle, and the females the mat- 


ter of generation: for though both were furniſhed in- 
deed, with a ſeminal liquot, yet the ſemen of the males 


alone: was proline; Fhe moderns, on the other hand, a3 
well thoſe who contend for the ſyſtem of generation from 


eggs, as they, who adopt that of the animalcules in the 
male feed, pretend that females have no ſuch ſeminal li- 
quor at all, and that what was commonly taken for it 
was ſome other animal flug 08G 

1'here are great and many difficulties which attend 
the moſt plauſible account of the firſt formation of the 
parts of an animal, and the beginning of motion i its 
fluids : for though both reaſon and experience convince 
us, that all the parts:of an animal did exiſt before genera- 


tion; yet how this matter comes to aſſume ſo very differ- 


ent a form, as that of an embryo, is by no means agreed 
al [15 „ e ligne ag eat | 

Harvey is of opinion, that all females are furniſhed 
with eggs, and that the embryoes, or young animals, 
are formed in the ſame manner as a chick in the egg of 
any bird. Generation, according to this celebrated phy- 
ſician, is effected wholly, by means of the uterus, or 
womb.; which conceives the fœtus by a kind of contagion 
communicated. to it by the male-ſeed, much in the fame 
way as the load-ſtone communicates inagnetiſm to iron- 
This contagion, he thinks, acts not only on the uterus, 
but is communicated to the whole body of the female, 
which is altogether prolific; though the uterus he ac- 
knowledges is the only part that is capable of conceving 
the foetus, juſt as the brain is alone capable of forming 
ideas and notions. Agreeably to this doctrine of Harvey, 


Steno, and other anatomiſts, have pretended to diſcover 


certain eggs in the ovaries or teſticles of women; which 
Mr. Buffon denies to be the caſe, affirming, that there ate 
no ſuch eggs to be found in the teſticles or ovaries ® 
women. | | : | 


We cannot enter into a detail of the reaſonings for and | 


againſt the ſyſtem of generation from eggs, an ſha 


therefore only obſerve, that its advocates pretend to have 


diſcovered eggs in all the females on which they mace 


| obſervations; that the largeſt. of thoſe found in wot 


final deſtruction of the ſpeties,; or the neceſſity: of a NEW 


he might ſtill the more manifeſt; his omnipotence,; hee ſeg | 


_ 


Ry 
- = 


de inhabitants of the ſemen, ſince they were of greater 


nce females have nothing fimilar to theſe animals, they 
WE think it manifeſt that the prolific principle reſides in 


3 | ſwer, that it is agreeable to the ordinary courſe of na- 
WE ture, both in the animal and vegetable part of the crea- 
bon. They likewiſe ſtrengthen their ſyſtem, by alledging 
WE tic many examples we have of fimilar transformations in 
de inſect-claſs of animals, which, from caterpillars and 
. rl wore become winged animals of the butterfly, or 
_ )-cinds, | * 12 f 


eeneration from animalcules : for ſuppoſing the ſize of a 


nan to be 1, then will that of one of the permatic ani- 
walcules be KEE and 2 | 


aule of the 
nnimalcule i 


ie of the animalc 


reme i g 
5 commerce with men 


bot be ſaid to have contained the whole race of mankind, 
4 as being all, according to it, the true poſterity of the firſt 
nan, and in their animalcule- ſtate contained only in him, 


| ſucceſſively different fo 
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did 5 {mall in young girls under fourteen, but that age 


81 7 them grow larger that 
5 than twenty ſuch eggs in each ovary or 
Gere u d are enden in the ovary by the ſpi - 
teftic 7 and volatile part of the male-ſeed ;. that they af- 
lat ire detached and fall into the uterus through 
ten ina ian tubes; that here the foetus is formed of the 
the 1 {ibſtapce of the ces and the placenta of the ex 
„ r art. See the article FOETUSs —+ | 
eee is the author of another ſyſtem 0 88 
tion from animalcules in the male ſeed. He tells us, 
8 discovered many thouſands of theſe in a drop leſs than 
x rain of ſand. They. are found in the ſemen of all 
: ales whatever, but not in that of females; and are ſo 
bal that 3, ooo, ooo, ooo of them are not equal to a 
in of ſand, whoſe diameter is but the hundredth part 
of an inch. When any of theſe animalcules gets into an 
609, fit to receive it, and this falls into the womb through 
che Fallopian tubes, the humours which diſt} through 
the veſſels of the womb, „ the coats of the egg, 
ſwell and dilate it, as the ſap of the earth does ſeed 
thrown into it, The placenta begins to appear like a 
little cloud, upon one fide of the external coat of the egg; 
and, at the ſame time, the ſpine of the embryo-animalcule 
is grown ſo big, as to become viſible; and a little after- 
wards, the cerebrum and cerebellum appear like two blad- 
gers; and the eyes ſtand next goggling out of the head 3 
then the beating of che beart, or punctum aliens, is 
wp] to be ſeen; and the extremities diſcover themſelves 
of all. „ os EX | 
1 neſe animalcules are of different figures, ſome like 
tadpoles, and others like eels. In the ſemen of a man, 
and in that of a dog, there have been diſcovered two 
different kinds of them, the one ſuppoſed to be males, 
and the other females. Some even pretend to have ſeen 
animalcules diſengage themſelves from the membranes 
that ſurround them; and that they then appeared per- 
feAly like men, with legs, arms, &c. like thoſe of the 
human body). : | * 
All the advocates for the ſyſtem of generation from 
animalcules ſtrongly oppoſe that from eggs. They con- 
tend, that theſe animalcules cannot be looked upon as 


extent than the liquor itſelf, not to mention that no ſuch 
animals are found-in any other liquors of the body z and 


males. When they are aſked to what purpoſe ſerves ſuch 
an immenſe profuſion of human animalcules, they an- 


By this ſyſtem, ſays Mr, Buffon, the firſt woman can- 


On this principle he proceeds to invalidate the ſyſtem of 


firſt generation in the ſame ratio, that this 
sto an animalcule of the ſecond generation, 


1e 0 Wg affe In this manner he computes the 
th ules of-ſeveral generations; all ſuppoſed 
to be living anima S | $ 2 PEO 


gination to conceive; and 


8 570 Natur. tom. 2. p. 1 e -. 
both of animals and >, dae de thinks that every part, 
er nals and vegetables, contains an infinite num- 
Organe molecules; that theſe molecules aſſume 
; rms; and are put into different 
according to the circumſtances they are in; but 


* 


motions 
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it follows that this laſt will be expreſſed by the ftaction] toris, nymphæ, vagina, uterus or womb, ovaries, and Fal- 
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(icecd the bigneſs of a pea z that they are ex- | quors of both ſexes, and the ſeeds of plants, than in other 


parts; that theſe organic molecules make the matter of 
nutrition; that this matter is 1. active, and tends to 
organization, forming itſelf into different ſhapes, accord- 


this organic matter is but ſmall, as in man, and moſt 


large animals, generation only takes place at the age of 


maturity, and even then the number of animals produced 


x arch abound with this matter, as in fiſhes, and moſt 
Idas. | 


ceived into the womb of the woman; and that, for this 
purpoſe, it is highly probablg the internal orifice opens 
during the act of coition. The female-ſeed alſo makes 
its way into the womb, where being mixed, with that of 
the male, they both together contribute to the formation 
of the foetus; which is either male or female, according 


ganic molecules; and the infant reſembles either the fa- 
ther or mother, according to the different combinations 
of theſe molecules. Both theſe ſeminal liquors he thinks 


they fix and counterballance each other; the molecules 
of each parent being thereby determined to form ſimilar 
parts to thoſe of the individual that furniſhed them, as 
the head, trunk, arms, legs, &c. He thinks the mole- 
cules proceeding from the genital parts fix themſelves 


ſucceſſively round theſe, in the ſame order which they 
before occupied in the parent. When a great quantity 
of the ſeminal liquors of both ſexes is received into the 
womb, there are formed different ſpheres of attraction in 
different parts of theſe liquors ; the conſequence of which 
is, that ſeveral fœtuſes are formed at the ſame time. See 
VEGETATION, 5 PET TED 

| Nearly a-kin to Mr. Buffon's ſyſtem. is that of Mr. 
Maupertuis, which he has explained in his Venus Phyſuque. 
He obſerves, that all the variety, obſervable among man- 
kind, may have been accidental at firſt ; but being once 
eſtabliſhed in the conſtitution of the parents, they be- 
come natural to their poſterity, To illuſtrate this, he 
gives an inſtance of a ſexdigitary family at Berlin, who 
had fix fingers, or ſix toes, and frequently both; and that 


the uſual number of fingers or toes, 
He farther obſerves, that moſt animals, excepting man- 
kind, have ſtated ſeaſons for procreation, and that the fe- 


mother, but was loſt by alliances with thoſe who had but 


time, Mares go from eleven to twelve months; cows 
and hinds go nine months, as do alſo women ; foxes and 
wolyes, five months; and bitches go only ſeven weeks 


birds are hatched in twenty-one days; the canary birds, 


days. It appears, therefore, that there is an endleſs 

variety, in the time and manner of the generation of 

animals 8 N 
Thoſe, who defire a more full account of theſe ſyſtems 

of generFtion may conſult Harvey, Leewenhoek, Buffon, 
Ghent wp 


' Parts of GENERATION. X The parts of generation, in 


| i See the article TESTICLE, &. 
Thoſe, in women, are the pudendum or vulva, the cli- 


lopian tubes. See the articles PoPDEN DUN, CIITORIS; 
&c. | 8 | 


be is, notwithſtanding that their minute-| GENERATION of Fiſhes. The opinion of moſt na- 
ee exceeds the power of ima 


den tells us, that the 


turaliſts, that the female fiſhes firſt depoſit their ſpawn, 


ſyſtem of generation from eggs is | and that the males afterwards eject the ſemen upon it, is 
- le to the ſame objections, whereof the detail may be L 


denied by, Linnaus; who thinks it impoſſible that the 
eggs of any animal ſhould be impregnated out of its 


| body. He thinks it much more probable, that the males 


always eject their ſemen ſome time before the females de- 
poſit their ſpawn ; and that, by ſwallowing this ſemen, 
the ſpawn is impregnated in the body of the fiſh, Nay, 
he tells us, that he himſelf ſaw three or four females, in 


e f | > | +7 b 
ate much more numerous in the ſeminal li- 


1 


the ſpawning time, gather about the male, and greedily 
" + | ; 


ing tothe moulds it meets with. When the quantity of 
is but ſmall. The caſe is juſt the reverſe. in animals 
With reſpect to the generation of mankind, the ſame - 
author thinks it a certain fact, that the male- ſeed is re- 


as the ſeed of the man or woman abounds moſt with or- 


equally aQtive in the formation of the foetus, and that 


firſt; and that the other molecules arrange themſelves 


this peculiarity was tranſmitted equally by the father and 


males. go with young ſome a longer, others a ſhorter | 


cats nine weeks; and rabbits but thirty-one days. Moſt 


and ſome others, are hatched in thirteen or fourteen 


men, are the teſticles, vaſa deferentia, veſiculæ ſeminales, 
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ſpecies of the eſox, pearch, and eſpecially the cyprinus; 


but he recommends farther enquiry to be made on this | for the propagation of the ſpecies, is much hinder, 

2 2» .,- _*, | obviate the inconvenience thence atiſing, 

ENERATION of Inſefts.is now certainly known to be , male flowers when fully blown; and preſentin the 

from eggs; which the female depofits in places, where, | the female ones by a ſtroke of the finger, they ſea . 
©, farina fœcundans therein, which prevents the fall 

the fruit before it js ripe. * a 


7 


at a proper ſeaſon, they are hatched into animals like 
their parents; or into maggots, or worms, which, after 
ſeveral transformations, at laſt appear in the form of their 
parents. SR ens oo A WE a 3 7 
GENERATION H Plants, The impregnation of. the 
ſemale palm-tree by the male, has been known in the 
moſt ancient times. Herodotus, the father of hiſtory, 
tells us, that the Greeks called ſome of theſe trees male, 
the fruit of which they bound to the other kind, which 
bears dates; that the ſmall flies, wherewith the male 
abounded, might aſſiſt in ripening the fruit of the female- 
tree. The remote age in which Herodotus wrote, ſuff- 
ciently apologizes for his believing, that what was really, 
brought about by the farina fœcundans of the male flow- 
er, was to be attributed to the inſects frequently found 
therein, and. which perhaps frequently carry this farina 
from the male to the female. The proceſs of impregna- 
tion, according to Theophraſtus, was this: while the 
male plant was in flower, they cut off a branch of theſe 
flowers, and ſcattered the duſt and down therein upon the 
flowers af the female plant; by which means the female 
did not caſt her fruit, but preſerved them to maturity. 
This has been Hately verified at Berlin, where a female 
palm- tree bore fruit for many years; but the fruit never 
ripened, and when Plapiech UE not vegetate, merely be- 
cauſe there was no male palm in the place: for having 
procured a branch of male flowers from Leipfic, twenty 
German miles from Berlin, they ſuſpended it over the 
ſe male flowers of their tree; and the experiment ſucceed- 
ed ſo well, that the female tree produced more than an 
hundred perfectly ripe fruit; and the experiment being 
repeated, it bore above two thoufand ripe fruit, which, 
being planted produced young trees, | | 
It is in the flowers of vegetables only, that the parts 
ſubſervient to generation are produced; and theſe flowers 
are either male, female; or hermaphrodite. Male flowers 
are thoſe poſleffed of the organs of generation, analogous 
to the male parts of animals; ſuch are the ſtamina and 
apices, called, by Linnzus, filaments and antherz. 'The 
female flowers are only endowed with parts like thoſe, 
which perform the office of generation in females; and 
theſe are the piſtil and its appurtenances, which Linnæus 
divides into three parts, the germen, ſtyle, and ſtigma, 
The hermaphrodite flower, which conſtitutes the great 
bulk of the vegetable creation, is poſſeſſed of all theſe 
parts in itfelf, and is therefore capable of propagating its 
| ſpecies without any foreign aſſiſtance; which, by many 
inconteſtable experiments, it has been found neither the 
male nor female flower ſimply is able to do. The im- 
pregnation of hermaphrodite flowers may be performed 
within their own calyx; but before a ſeparate female 
flower can be ſo, the farina fœcundans of the male flower 
muſt neceſſarily be conveyed to it thro” the circumambient 
air; which is the reaſon why the quantity of the pro- 
duce of fuch plants is much more precarious, than that of 
plants which have hermaphrodite flowers : for if, durin 
the flowering of theſe ſeparate male and female plants, 
the weather proves either very wet or ſtormy, their pro- 
duce of fruit will be very inconſiderable, from the ſpoiling 
or haſty diſſipation of the male farina. Thus, inde- 
pendent of froſts, the fruit of the nut and filbert- tree will 
be moſt numerous in thoſe years, in which the months of 
January and February are the leaſt ftormy and wet, be- 


cauſe at that time their flowers are produced. For the 


{ame reaſons, a ſtormy or wet May deſtroys the cheſnuts; 
and the ſame weather, in July, prodigiouſly leſſens the 
crop of maiz, or Indian corn, as its ſpikes, of male- 
flowers ſtand lofty, and at a conſiderable diſtance rom 
the female. | „ 

Some of the more ſkilful modern gardeners put in 
practice, with regard to melons and cucumbers, the very 
method mentioned by Theophraſtus two thouſand years 
ago, in regard to the palm tree. As theſe plants, early 
in the ſeaton, are in this climate vonfined to frames and 


male and female-flowers growing from the ſame 
maiz, nettles, box, elm, birch,. oak, beech, haz 
beam, plane-tree, pine, fir, cypreſs, -cedar, me 
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parts of Europe. The male plant, which is continua 


flowers from different roots; but there are a few of an- 
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fwollow the emen he ejected. This he obſerved in ſome | the open air ; whereby the diftribution of th 
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By far the greater part of plants produce bermaph, 
dite fſowers; but ſome there are which have _ 
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cumbers, gourds, and ſeveral others; in many of fh . 
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the male and female flowers ſtand at a conſiderable dif 
tance. There are other plants which produce th 4 
neceſſary organs upon different roots, as the ag 
hops, the willow tree, miſletoe, ſpinach, hemp, po E 
french and dog's mercury, the yew- tree, juniper, d 
veral otfers. Among theſe, the valiſnieria of 3 
as to the manner in which its male- flower impregnate 
the female, is one of the moſt fingular prodigies in 0 
ture, It grows in riyulets, ditches, and ponds, in ma 
covered with water, has a ſhort ſtalk, upon the top of 
which its ſſowers are produced. As this top never reache, 
the ſurface of the water, the flowers are thrown off from 
it, and come unopened to the ſurface of the war. 
where, as ſoon as they arrive, by the action of the ir, 
they expand themſelves, - and ſwim round the female 
flowers, which are blown at the ſame time. Theſe lat 
have a long ſpiral fout-ſtalk, by which. they attain the 3 
ſurface of the water, and remaining there in flower: EC 
few days are impregnated by the male-flowers detached 
from the n de datt om: 5 
It is obſervable, that the operations of nature are cat 
ried on moſt uſually by certain general laws, from which 
however ſhe ſometimes deviates. Thus almoſt all plans 
have either hermaphrodite flowers, or male and female 
flowers, growing from the ſame root, or male and female 


other claſs, which from the ſame root furniſh either male 
hermaphrodite flowers, or female and hermaphrodite ones: 
of this kind are the mulberry-tree, the muſa, or plantane- 
tree, white hellebore, pellitory, arrach, the aſh-tree, anda 
few others. — Watſon, in Phil. Tranſ. Vol. 47. p,169—-183, 
Some object to this theory of the generation of plants 
from having obſerved ſome plants, Which were termed 
female, growing ſingly; and though at a very great di- 
tance from any male plants of the ſame kind, producing 
perfect fruits, which grew when ſown. Mr. Miller tell 
us, he himſelf was ſtaggered in his opinion, on having 
obſerved a female plant of white briony, which grew 
ſingly in a garden, where there were no other plants of 
the ſame kind; which, nevertheleſs, for ſeveral years, 
produced berries, which grew -and' flouriſhed  peifettly 
well. This put him upon examining the plant more 
carefully than he had done before, __ a great many. 
male-flowers were found intermixed with the female 
ones; and he adds, that he has frequently ob'erved the 
ſame in many other plants, which are general male 
and female in diſtinct plants, yet have C metimes bot 
ſexes onthe fame platt. 
From what has been ſaid, it appears very plain, that 
the embryo of the female flower mult be impregnated hy 
the farina fœcundans, or male duſt, in order to render the 
fruit perfect; but how, or in what manner, it 15 per 
formed, is what we can only gueſs at; ſince, in the ge: 
neration of animals, our greateſt naturaliſts differ wide- 
ly, as has been ſhewn above, in their opinions con- 
cerning the particular method how it is performed. 4 
ſays the reverend Dr. Hales, I may be allowed to - 
dulge conjecture, I would propoſe it to the ee pon 
of naturaliſts, whether, from the manifeſt proof we 4 
that ſulphur attracts air, a hint may not be . 
quire whether this may not be the primary uſe oft dic 
rina fœcundans, to attract and unite with itſelf, . 
or other refined active particles. That this farina a0 0 
with ſulphur, and that a very refined fort, 15 oe 
from the ſubtile oil which chemiſts obtain from 
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Zlaſſes, the air in wh:ch they grow is more ſtagnant than 
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ints of the ſtamina, where it might eaſily, with 
25 2 breath of wind, be diſperſed in the air; thereby 
of ſublimed ſulphureous pounce? Theſe uniting with 
particles of air, may, perhaps, be inſpiced at ſeveral parts 
of the plant, and eſpecially at the piſtil, and be thence 
conveyed to the capſula ſeminalis. And if to theſe united 
ſulphureous and aerial particles, we ſuppoſe ſome particles 
of light to be joined (for Sir Iſaac Newton has found that 
ſulphur attracts light ſtrongly) ;'then the reſult of theſe 
three by far the moſt active principles in nature will be a 
punctum ſaliens, to invigorate the ſeminal plant: and 
thus we are at laſt conducted, by the regular analyſis of 
vegetable nature, to the firſt enlivening principle of their 
minuteſt origin. 2 i of Sas 
GENERICAL NAuks, among. philoſophers, the 
ſame with general terms. See the article GENERAL 
'TERMS, ſupra. 10 : | "LE #, 486 * 
GENESIS, among mathematicians, ſignifies the for- 
mation or production of ſome figure or quantit . 
Genes1s, among divines, a canonical book of the 
Old Teſtament, and the firſt of the Pentateuch, or five 
books of Moſes. The Hebrews call it Bereſchith, or, 
ln the beginning, theſe being the firſt words in the 
book. The Greeks gave it the name of Geneſis, from 
its beginning with the hiſtory of the creation of the world. 
It includes the hiſtory of two thouſand three hundred 
and ſixty-nine years, and beſides the hiſtory of the crea- 
tion, contains an account of the original innocence and 
fall of man; the propagation' of mankind ; the riſe of 
religion; the general defection and corruption of the 
world; the deluge j the refloration of the world; the 
divillon and peopling of the earth; and the hiſtory. of the 
firſt patriarchs down to Joſeph, at whoſe death it ends.“ 
It was eaſy for Moſes to be ſatisfied of the truth of 
what he delivers in this book, becauſe it came down. to 
his time through a very few hands. For, from Adam to 
Noah, there was one man (Methuſelah) who lived to ſee 
tuem both: in lixe manner, from Noah to Abraham, Shem 
converſed with them both; Iſaac alſo did with Abraham 
and Joſeph, from whom theſe things might eaſily be con- 
veyed to Moſes by Amram, who was cotemporary with 
Joſeph. Moſes is ſuppoſed to bave written this bock, 
during his retirement in the land of Midian, before he 
conducted the Iſraelites out of Egypt. 
GENET, GENNET, or JENNET, in the manege, 
denotes a ſmall ſized, well proportioned Spaniſh horſe. - 
GENETHLIACUM, or GentTHLI1ac PoE M, verſes 
made on the birth of ſome prince, or other illuſtrious per- 
ſon, in which the poet, by a kind of prediction, promiſes 
him great advantages, great proſperity, and glorious 
victories. of . 
GENEVA, a city near the confines of France and 


welt of Lyons: eaſt long. Ce, north lat. 46* 20', Ge- 
neva is a fortified town, about two miles in circum- 
ference, ſituated at the weſt-end of a lake ſixty mi es 
1 long, and twelve broad, called the lake of Geneva. It is 
e ccpublic, governed by a council of 200, and a ſenate of 
Woegty- five members; and is ſaid to contain 30,000 in- 
habitants. „ | 3 , 

GENEVA, or Gin, among diſtillers, an ordinary 
malt-ſpirit, diſtilled a ſecond time, with the addition of 
ome juniper- berries, - See the article JuN IIK. 


Originally, the berries were added to the malt in the 
grindin 


with the berries from firſt, and exceeded all that could 


be made by any other method. At preſent, they leave 

gane berries entirely, and give their ſpirits a flavour by 

= ng them with a proper quantity of oil of turpentine ; 
cn, though it nearly reſembles the juniper-berries, 

4d none of their valuable virtues. Fog grin oh: 
GENIAL 


3 , an epither given by the pagans to certain 
1 0 8 : h * , th 

L 3 8 wpry ſuppoſed to preſide over generation. 
= :. Kats os 7 among botaniſts, the knots or joints in 
=M ol plants; whe | ul geni- 
W cul. SEN j nce they are denominated geni 


. GENIOGLOSS]I, | 


| in anatomy, two muſcles which 
© mmediately under 5 . 
ey from the fore-par 


1 


t of the lower jaw internally, and 


| fable that it could be more aptly placed Man" cb din. | 


ſurrounding the plant, as it were, with art ee ene 


Sat 


dwitzerland, on the river Rhone, about fixty miles north- 


the geniohyoidæus. They ariſe | 
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* 
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inlarging* themſelves, are inſerted in the root of the 
tongue. When theſe act, they pull the tongue forwards; 
and thruſt it out of the mouth; © 1 

GENIOHYOIDEAUS; iti anatomy, is a muſcle 
which ariſes in the middle of the Chin, above the mylo- 
hyoides, and near the ſynchondrofis of the jaw: its ters 
mination is in the baſe of the o8 hyoides. Sce the articles 
MyLonyornes, SYNcHonBROS1S, &c; , 

GNIPA, in botany, a genus of plants, the flower of 
which conſiſts of a fingle, rotated petal ;. its tube is very 
ſhort, and of a funhel-like ſhape; and the limb large, 
and divided ihto five deep ſegments, The fruit is a fleſhy 
berry, df an oval hgure, ſmall at each end, truncated, 
and containing two cells, in which are a number of de- 
preſſed angulated ſeeds. CO Rk | | 
| GENS, a towh of Savoy, ſituated on the river Guier, 
twelve miles weſt of Chambery. - 3 

GENIS TA, GRREEN-Wrüp, of DyER's-WERD, a 
genus of plants, with papilionaceous flowers; and the 
fruit a roundiſh, turgid, and unilocular pod; containing 
a ſingle kidney like ſeed. | 
. GENITIVE, in grammar, the ſecond caſe of the de- 
clenſion of nouns. . The regulation of one thing con- 
ſidered as belonging in ſome manner to another, has oc 
caſioned a peculiar termination of nouns, called the 
genitive caſe : But in the vulgar tongues, they make uſe 
of a ſign to expteſs the relation of this caſe. In Engliſh 
they prefix the particle of, in French de, or du, &c. 
though in ſtrictneſs there are no caſes in eithet of theſe | 
languages; inaſmuch as they do not expreſs the different 
relations of things by different terminations, but by ad- 
ditional prepoſitions, which is otherwiſe in the Latin, &c. 

In the Hebrew tongue, the genitive caſe is marked in 
a very different manner from that of the Greek and Latin; 
for whereas in thoſe languages the noun governedis varied, 
in the Hebrew the noun governing undergoes the altera- 
tion. | 3 
GENIUS, a good or evil ſpirit, or dæmon, whom 
the ancients ſuppoſed ſet over each perſon, to direct his 
birth, aceompany him in life, and be his guard. 

Plato gives the following account of the genli. 

They are ſpirits who never were engaged in matter, 
nor were ever joined to bodies. Of theſe genii Plato is of 
opinion that every man has his own, who watches over 


o 


| him, and is a witneſs not only of his actions, but of his 


very thoughts ; and that, wheti the perſon dies, the ge- 
ius conducts the ſou] of which he had the charge, to 
judgment, and aſſiſts at the trial: if the accuſed perſon 
falſifies; the genius convicts him; if he ſpeaks the truth, 
he confirms it; and it is upon his evidence that ſentence 
is pronounced. EN | 5 
Gios, in matters of literature, &c. a natural talent 


or diſpoſition to do one thing more than another ; or the 


aptitude a man has received from nature to perform well 
and eaſily that which others can do but indifferently, and 
with a great deal of paihs. 5 EN 
From the diverſity of genius, the difference of inclina- 
tion ariſes in men, whom nature has had the precaution 
of leading to the ertiployments for which ſhe deſigns 
them, with more or leſs impetuoſity in proportion to the 
greater or leſſer number of obſtacles they have to ſur- 
mount, in order to render themſelves capable of anſwer- 
ing this vocation. Thus the inclinations of men are ſo 
very different, becauſe they follow the ſame mover, that 


| is, the impulſe of their genius. This, as with the painter, 
8 | is what renders one poet pleaſing, even when he treſpaſſes 
g; ſo that the ſpirit thus obtained was flavoured: 


againſt rules; while others are diſagreeable, notwithſtand- 
ing*their ſtrict regflarit * 1 
he genius of theſe arts, according to the Abbe du 
Bos, conſiſts in a happy arrangement of the organs of 
the brain; in a juſt conformation of each of theſe or- 
gans; as alſo in the quality of the blood, which diſpoſes 


| it to ferment, during exerciſe, ſo as to furniſn a plenty of 


ſpirits to the ſprings employed in the functions of the im- 


| | agination, Here he ſuppoſes that the compoſer's blood 


is heated; for that painters and poets cannot invent in 
cool blood; nay, that it is evident they muſt be wrapt 
into a kind of enthuſiaſm when they produce their ideas. 
' Ariſtotle mentions a poet Who never wrote ſo well as 
when his /poetic fury hurried him into a kind of frenzy. 
The admirable pictures we have in Taſſo of Armida and 

| | 9 | 0 8 "C lorinda; 
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Clorinda, were drawn at the expence of a diſpoſition he 


had to real madneſs, into which he fell before he died. 
Do you imagine, ſays Cicero, that Pacuvius wrote in 


cold blood? No, it was impoſſible. He muſt have been 


inſpired with a kind of fury, to be able to write ſuch ad- 
mirable verſes. | 
GENOA, a city and archbiſhop's ſee of Italy, and ca- 
pital of the republic of the ſame name, 1s built on a ſtrand 
near the ſea, and riſes au aa to the top of a hill: the 
houſes, which are lofty and well built, rifing like the ſeats 
of a theatre, afford a dne proſpect at ſea, The harbour 
is large and deep, and the principal ſtreet,. from one end 
to the other, reſembles a double row of palaces : caſt long. 
ge 30”, and north lat. 44 30. | 
This city, which is fortified by a double wall, is fix 
miles round, and contains thirty pariſh churches, twenty 
colleges, and as many convents and religious houſes. 


The legiſlative authority is lodged in the great ſenate, 


conſiſting of the ſigniory and four hundred noblemen and 


| e citizens, elected annually out of the freemen. 


he ſigniory conſiſts of the doge and twelve other mem- 
bers, who hold their places two years. Four parts in five 
of the ſenate muſt agree to the enacting of laws. The 
doge is obliged to reſide in the palace the two years he is 
in office; and after they are expired, he retires to his own 
houſe, where his adminiſtration is either approved or con- 


demned; and if the latter, he is proceeded againſt as a 


criminal. | 


The territories of the republic lie in the form of a 


creſcent, along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, extend- 
ing 150 miles; but the country no where reaches 
above twenty miles from the ſea, and in ſome places not 
ten. | 
GENS D'ARMES. See GENPARMES. 
GENTIAN, Gentiana, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle peta}, tubulated 
and imperforated at the baſe ; and at the edge, divided 
into five ſegments, various in figure: the fruit is an ob- 
long, cylindric, acuminated capſule, ſlightly bifid at the 
top, formed of two valves, and containing only one cel] : 
the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall ; the receptacles are 
two, and grow to the two valves of the capſule. 

| The root of this plant is large, remarkably tough, and 
of a firm texture. It is brought to us from Germany, 
where it is in many places cultivated as Jiguorice is 
amongſt us; and is to be choſen freſh, tough, of a middle 
ſize, free from the ſmall fibres, and well dried; though if 
it be ſcorched, it is to be rejected. —_ 

This root is one of the beſt ſtomachic bitters that the 
materia medica affords: it procures an appetite, and 
greatly aſſiſts digeſtion. But if we give credit to ſome 
authors, this is one of the leaſt of its virtues ; they have 
recommended it as a febrifuge and an alexipharmic, and 


as the moſt certain remedy for the bite of a mad dog. On 


this occaſion it is not only recommended internally but 
externally, a cataplaſm made of venice- treacle and the 
powder of this root, being ordered to be applied to the 
wound. It is alſo ſaid to be a certain remedy for agues, 
and one of the beſt known medicines againſt the 


plague, 4 PRI 
ENTILE, in matters of religion, a pagan, or wor- 
ſhipper of falſe gods. 


Ihe origin of this word is deduced from the Jews, 


who called all thoſe who were not of their nation, by the 
name of mn, gojim, 1. e. gentes, which in the Greek 
tranſlations of the Old Teſtament, is rendered by ⁊2 Opn; 
in which ſenſe it frequently occurs in the New Feſta- 
ment, as in Matt. vi. 32. All theſe things the nations or 
gentiles ſeek. Whence the Latin church alſo uſed gentes, 
in the ſame ſenſe as our gentiles, eſpecially in the New 
Teſtament. But the word gentes ſoon got another figni- 
fication, and no longer meant all ſuch as were not Jews, 
but thoſe only who were neither Jews nor Chriſtians, 
but followed the ſuperſtitions of the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans, &c. In this ſenſe it continued among the 
Chriſtian writers, till their manner of ſpeech, together 
with their religion, was publicly and by authority re-- 
ceived in the empire, when gentiles, from gentes, came 
into uſe: and then beth words had two ſignifications, 
viz. in treatiſes or laws concerning: religion, they ſigni- 


1 


— 
— 


of their feet, horns, and the like. 


| ways conhiſt in the ſituation of theſe parts, for the molt 
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| fied pagans, neither Jews nor Chriſtians: and in , 
affairs, they were uſed for all ſuch as were not KS - 
mans. 1 e 10.0 * 
_ GENUS, among metaphyſicians and Togicians 
notes a number of beings, which agree in certain , de. 
properties, common to them all: ſo that a Vs Sn 
thing elſe but an abſtrad idea, expreffed by ſome r. 
name or term. E * 2 
It is plain, therefore, that by a genus we do not b 
: ſignify one particular thing, nor yet a plur ality of chin 8 


but a ſort or kind of things, all agreeing i 
neral Proper ties. | N 4 W by \ b 2 e. 
Thus animal is ſaid to be a genus in reſpect of 
and brute, in regard man and brute agree in the ede 
nature and character of animal: fo a right lined fiau " 
four fides, is a genus in reſpect of a arallelogram . 
trapezium; and ſe likewiſe is ſubſtance, in reſve 2 
ſubſtance extended; which is body; and thinking f 5 
ö ſtance, which is mind. . 

GENus is alſo uſed for a character or manner 
cable to every thing of a certain nature or condition: 13 
: which ſenſe it ſerves to make capital diviſions in ive. MH 
ſciences, as muſic, rhetoric, anatomy, and nat k 23 
1 Shows „ ANC natural 
x GEeNus, in muſic, by the ancients called genus melidie 
is a certain manner of dividing and ſub-dividing the 

principles of meledy; that is, the conſonant and diſſo- 
nant intervals into their concinnous parts. ; 
 Genvs, in natural hiſtory, a ſub-divifion of any claſs 
or order of natural beings, whether of the animal, vege. 
table, or mineral kingdoms, all agreeing in certain com. 
mon characters. wa | | 
The genera of animals ought to be eſtabliſhed upon 
the moſt natural, obvious, and diſtinctive charaQters, 
Thus it would be abſurd to range the ox and hog under 
the ſame genus, notwithſtanding they both have divided 
hoofs; and it would be er th, to make the roe deer, 
rain-deer, and elk, belong to different genera, merely 
becauſe the figure of their hottis differs conſiderably, 
Hence the characters of the genera of animals are to be 
taken from the figure, fituation, number, and proportions 
of their parts; which conſtitute ſuch a reſemblance, 23 
eaſily diſtinguiſhes them from the ſpecies of any other 
genus, | 5 | 6.08 
In the claſs of quadrupeds, beſides a general reſem- 
blance, the different genera are diſtinguiſhed from each 
other by the number and figure of their teeth, the ſhape 


appli- 


In the claſs of birds, the generical characters are drawn 
from the ſhape of their beak, and the number and diſpo- 
ſition of their toes. els | | 1 

In the claſs of amphibious animals, the generical cha- . 
racters are founded on the number of the cruſts or ſcales 
on the bellies and tails of the ſexpent-kind, and on the 
figure of the tail, and the number and ſhape of toes in the 
lizard, frog, and tortoiſe kindes. 

As to the genera of fiſhes, they are founded on a cer- 
| tain agreement between a number of ſpecies, ariſing from 
the ſimilitude of their eſſential external parts; which al. 


part alſo in number, and frequently in their figure and 
proportion. 1 | 
The inſect claſs are diſtinguiſhed into genera, fron 
Fo number, figure, &c, of their antennæ, feet, ſnout, 
With reſpect to the vegetable kingdom, all plants and 
trees are reduced to genera from the conſideration of the 
number, ſituation, figure, and proportion of the pi? 
of fruftification., = * 80 | 
In the ſame manner, the genera of foſſils are eftabliſh- 
ed upon the figure, hardnels, conſiſtence, inflammabi- 
lity, and other obvious properties of the ſubſtances that 
compoſe the mineral kingdom. 1 
SEOCENT RIC, in aftronomy, is applied to ® plane 
or its orbit, to denote it concentric with the earth, 0! 15 
having the earth for its center, or the ſame center wit 
the earth. See the articles EARTH and PLANET: * 
 GeocenTRic Latitude of a Planet is its diſtance bon 
the ecliptic, as it is ſeen from the earth, which, ©! " 
though the planet be in the ſame point of . 
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GEO 


conſtantly the ſame, but alters according to the 
tion of the earth in reſpect to the planet. For let 
8 ate LXIX. fig. 1.) be the orbit of the earth 
BA It (plate 2 2 | 2 
PN n the orbit of the plenet, which ſuppoſe to beatP; 
n which let fall on the plane of the ecliptic the per- 
" ticular PE. In whatever part of her orbit the earth 
Fa line PE will always ſubtend the angle which mea- 
| ſures the geocentric latitude of the planet. Suppoſe, there- 
FO the earth at T, and Venus in P, where ſhe comes 
neateſt to the earth, in which poſition Venus is ſeen in 
her inferior conjunction with the ſun, and her geocentric 
atirude is meaſured by the angle PTE. But if Venus 
ſhould be in the ſame ſituation, P, and the earth were at 
; and from thence Venus were obſerved in her ſuperior 
conjunction with the fun, where ſhe is at her greateſt 
giſtance from us, her geocentric latitude would be an- 
ſwerable to PFE, which is much leſs than the angle 
pT E, becauſe the diſtance Pt is greater than PT. 
\What we have here {aid of the latitude of Venus, is 
ixewile true of that of Mercury, and upon the ſame ac- 
count, See HELIOCENTRIC and LATITUDE. 3 
GrocenTRIC Place of @ Planet, the place wherein it 
appears to us from the earth, ſuppoſing the eye there 
led: or it is a point in the ecliptic to which a planet 
ſeen from the earth is referred. 3 
GEODZESIA, che ſame with ſurveying. See the ar- 
ticle SURVEYING, 0 | 
GEOGRAPHICAL MiLx, the ſame with the ſea- 
mile; being one minute, or the ſixtieth part of a degree 
of a great circle on the earth's ſurface, See the article 
DEGREE. | | 
GEOGRAPHY, the doctrine or knowledge of the 
terreſtrial globe; or the ſcience that teaches and explains 
the properties of the earth, and the parts thereof which 
depend upon quantity. | | 
Geography, as defined by Varenius, 1s that part of 
mixed mathematics, which explains the ſtate of the 
earth, and of its parts depending on quantity, viz. its 
| figure, place, magnitude, and motion, with the celeſtial 
appearznces, &c, In conſequence of this definition, that 
author divides geography into general and ſpecial, or uni- 
verſal and particular. | | 
By univerſal geography, is underſtood that part of the 
ſcience which conliders the whole earth in general, and 
explains its properties without regard to particular coun- 
tries. This diviſion is diſtinguiſhed into three parts, ab- 
ſolute, relative, and comparative. The abſolute part re- 
ſpects the body of the earth itſelf, its parts and peculiar 
properties, as its figute, magnitude, and motion; its 
lands, feas, and rivers, &c. The relative part accounts 


hot 


cee eleſtial cauſcs ; and, laſtly, the comparative contains an 
_ <c:ination of thoſe properties which ariſe from com- 
being different parts of the earth together. | 
Special or particular geography is that diviſion of th 
ſcience which deſcribes the conſtitution and fituation of 
each ſingle country by itſelf; and is two-fold, viz. choro- 
graphical, which deſcribes countries of a conſiderable ex- 
tent; or topographical, which gives a view of ſome 
place, or ſmall tract of the earth. oe” 
Hence the object or ſubject of geography is the earth, 
eipecially its ſuperficies and exterior parts. EN 
he properties of geography, according to the ſame 
writer, are of three kinds, viz. celeſtial, terreſtrial, and 
human. The celeſtial properties are ſuch as affect us by 
realon of the apparent motion of the ſun and ſtars. Theſe 
are eight in number. 1. The elevation of the pole, Or 
the dittance of a place from the equator. 2. The obli- 
ty ot the diurnal motion of the ſtars above the horizon 
_ ar place. 3. The time of the longeit and ſhorteſt 
1 2 4. The climate and zone. 5. Heat, cold, and the 
ons of the year; with rain, ſuow, wind, and other 


met a | 2 
of * 6. The riſing, appearance, and continuance 
oi the ſtars above the horizon. 


through the zenith of a place. 


not! : . 
2 with which, according to the Copernican hypo- 
iS, every place conſtantly revolves. 


he terreſtrial properties are thoſe obſerved in the face 


Gf E. , . . . 
5 __ country, and are ten in number. 1. The limits 
aid bounds of 


nitude. 


i 


each country, 2. Its figure. 3. Its mag- 


lor the appearances and accidents that happen to it from 


7. The ſtars thar paſs. 
8. The celerity of the 


rivers, lakes, and bays. 6. Its woods and defarts, 7. The 
fruitfulneſs and barrenneſs of the country, with its vari- 
ous kinds of fruits. 8. The minerals and foffils. 9. The 
living creatures there. 10. The longitude and latitude 
of the place. wh | 
The third kind of obſervations to be made in every 
country is called human, becauſe they chiefly regard the 
inhabitants of the place, and theſe are alſo ten in num- 
ber. 1. Their ſtature, ſhape, colour, and the length of 
their lives; their origin, meat, and drink. 2. Their arts; 
and the profits which ariſe from them, with the mer- 
chandize and wares they batter one with another. 2. 
Their virtues and vices, learning, capacities, and ſchools. 
4. Their ceremonies at births, marriages, and funerals. 
5. The language which the inhabitants uſe. 6. Their 
political government. 7. Their religion and church go- 
vernment. 8. Their cities and famous places, 9. Their 
remarkable hiſtories. 10. Their famous men, artificers, 
and inventions of the natives, 

Thefe are the three kinds of occurrences to be explain- 
ed in ſpecial geography, 5 3 
In univerſal geography, the abſolute diviſion of the 
earth, and the conſlitution of its parts, are examined; 
and the celeſtial phænomena in general are to be applied 
to their reſpective countries in ſpecial geography. 


guments are drawn for proving of propoſitions in that 
ſcience, are, according to Varenius, of three ſorts. x. 
Geometrical, arithmetical, and trigonometrical propoſi- 
tions. 2. Aſtronomical precepts and theorems. 3. Ex- 
perience, being that upon which the greateſt part of 
geography, and chiefly the ſpecial, is founded. 

In proving geographical propoſitions, we are to obſerve 
that ſeveral properties, and chiefly the celeſtial, are con- 
firmed by proper demonſtrations ; but in ſpecial geogra- 
pay, excepting the celeſtial, almoſt every thing is ex- 
plained without demonſtration ; being either grounded on 
experience and obſervation, or on the teſtimony of our 
ſenſes : nor can they be proved by any other means. 
There are alſo ſeveral propoſitions proved, or rather ex- 
poſed to view, by the terreſtrial globe, or by geographical 
maps. | 


received as apparent truths. Thus, though we ſuppoſe 
all places on the globe, and in maps, to be laid down iq 
the ſame order as they are really on the earth; neverthe 
leſs, in theſe matters, we rather follow the. deſcriptions 
that are given by geographical writers. | 

The manner in which we have treated the ſevera 
geographical articles that occur throughout this work, 
may be ſeen under each head, and our diviſion of the 
{ſcience may be ſeen in the introduction. | 

Geography is very ancient, at leaft the ſpecial part 
thereof; for the ancients ſcarce went beyond the de- 
ſcription of countries, It was a conſtant cuſtom among 
the Romans, after they had conquered and ſubdued any 
province, to have a map or printed repreſentation there- 
of, carried in triumph, and expoſed to the view of the 
ſpectators. Hiſtorians relate, that the Roman ſenate, 
about an hundred years before Chriſt, ſent geographers 
into divers parts to make an accurate ſurvey and men- 
ſuration of the whole globe, but they ſcarce ever ſaw the 
twentieth part of it. | 

Before them, Necho, king of Egypt, ordered the Phoe- 
nicians to make a ſurvey of the whole coaſt of Africa, 
which they accompliſhed in three years. Darius pro- 
cured the Ethiopic- ſea, and the mouth of the Indus, to be 


pedition into Aſia, took two geographers to meaſure and 


writers of the following ages took many particulars. In- 
deed this may be obſerved, that whereas moſt other arts 
and ſciences are ſufferers by war, geography and ſortifi- 
cation alone have been improved thereby, Geography, 
however, mult have been exceedingly defective, as a great 
part of the globe was then unknown, particularly all 
America, the northern parts of Europe and Aſia, with the 


norant of the earth's being capable to be failed round, 
and of the torrid zone's being habitable, &c. 


4. Its mountains. 


4 5. Its waters, viz. ſprings, 


The honour of reducing geography to art and ſyſtem, 
6 Wo 2 | Was 


The principles of geography, or thoſe from which ar- 


Other propoſitions cannot be ſo well proved, yet are 


ſurveyed ; and Pliny relates, that Alexander, in his ex 


deſcribe the roads; and that from their itineraries, the 


Terra Auſtralis, and Magellanica ; and as they were ig- 
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was reſerved for Ptolemy, who, by adding mathematical 
advantages to the hiſtorical method in which it had been 


N 


treated of before, has deſcribed the world in a much mote 
intelligible manner: he has delineated it under more 
certain rules, and by fixing the bounds of places from 


longitude and latitude, bath diſcovered: others miſtakes, | 


and has leſt us a method of diſcoyering his own. 

The principal writers upon 5 among the an- 
cicnts, arc Ptolemy, Pliny, and Strabo: among the mo- 
derns, Joannes de Sacroboſco, Cluverius, Heylin, Ric- 
ciolus, Weigelius, de Chales, and, above all, Varenius, 


with Jurin's additions; to which may be added Leib- 


necht, Sturmius, Morden, Gordon, Salmon, &c. 
GEOMETRICAL, in general, an appellation given 
to whatever belongs to, or is ſtrictly connected with, 
geometry. oce the article GEOMETRY. 
GEOMETRICAL Conſtruction of Equations. 
ticle CONSTRUCTION. | | 
GEOMETRICAL CURVE, See CURVE. 
GEOMETRICAL Locus, or PrAck. See the article 
Locus. | | | 
GEOMETRICAL PACE, See PACE. 
GEOMETRICAL PLANE, in perſpective. See the arti- 
cle PLANE. | | | | 
GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION and PROPORTION. See 
PROGRESSION and PROPORTION. | 
GEOMETRICAL Solution of a Problem is when it is 


See the ar- 


ſolved according to the rules of geometry, and by ſuch 


lines as are truly geometrical, and agreeable to the nature 
of the problem. | 
GEOMETRY, VEOutThI2y originally ſignified no 
more than the art of meaſuring the earth, or any diſtances 
or dimenſions within it; but at preſent, it denotes the 
ſcience of magnitude in general; comprehending the 
doctrine and relations of whatever eis ſuſceptible of aug- 
mentation or diminution, conſidered in that light. 
Hence, to geometry may be referred the conſideration 
not only of lines, ſurfaces, and folids ; but alſo of time, 
velocity, number, weight, &c. 

Plato thought the word geometry an improper name 
ſor this ſcience, and accordingly ſubſtituted in 1ts place 
the more extenſive one of menſuration; and, after him, 
others gave it the title of pantometry, as demonſtrating 
not only the quantities of all manner of magnitudes, but 
aiſo their qualities, ratios, poſitions, transformations, re- 
lations, &c. And Proclus calls it the knowledge of mag- 
nitudes and figures, and their limitations; alſo of their 
motions, and affeCtions of every kind, | 

Origin and Pregreſs of GEOMETRY, This ſcience had 
its riſe among the Egyptians, ho were in a manner com- 
pelled to invent it, to remedy the confuſion which ge- 
nerally happened in their lands, from the inundations of 
the river Nile, which carried away all boundaries, and 
eſfaced all the limits of their poſſeſſions. Thus this in- 


vention, which at firſt conſiſted only in meaſuring the 


lands, that every perſon might have what belonged to 


him, was called geometry, or the art of meaſuring land ; 
and it is probable, that the draughts and ſchemes, which 
they were annually compelled to make, helped them to 
diſcover many excellent properties of theſe figures; which 
tpeculations continued to be gradually improved, and are 
io to this day. 

From Egypt geometry paſſed into Greece, where it 
continued to receive new improvements in the hands of 


Thales, Pythagoras, Archimedes, Euclid, &c. The ele- 


ments of geometry, written by this laſt in fifteen books, 


are a moſt convincing proof to what perfection this ſci- | 


ence was carried among the ancients. However, it muſt 
be acknowledged, that it fel] ſhort of modern geometry, 
the bounds of which, what by the invention of fluxions, 
and the diſcovery of the almoſt infinite orders of curves, 
are greatly enlarged, | 
 Diviſun of GEOMETRY, This ſcience is uſually diſ- 
tinguiſned into elementary, and higher or ſublime 
geometry, | 

The firſt, or elementary geometry, treats of the pro- 
perties of right lines, and of the circle, together with the 
figures and ſolids formed by them. The doctrine of 
rats comes ftrſt, then that of ſurfaces, and laſtly that of 
0110s, | 5 | 
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The higher geometry comprehends the dg; 
the Conic ſections, and numerous orders of cu 
Geometry is again divided into ſpeculative and prac) 
cal; the former treating of the properties of lines 4 
figures, as Euclid's Elements, Apollonius's Conic 8 
tions, &c. and the latter ſheu ing how to apply theſe fa. 
culations to the uſe of menſuration, navigation, ſurveying, 
taking heights and diſtances, gauging, gunnery, Kc. 
Uſefulneſs of GEOMETRY. The uſefulneſs of this ſei⸗ 
ence extends to almoſt every art and ſcience. It is þ, 
the help of it that aſtronomers turn their obſervations o 
advantage, regulate the duration of times, ſeaſons, years 
cycles, and epochas; and meaſure the diſtance, motions, 
and magnitudes of the heavenly bodies. It is by it that 
geographers determine the figure and magnitude of 
whole earth; and delineate the extent and bearings gf 
kingdoms, provinces, harbours, &c. It is from this ſci. 
ence too, that architects derive their juſt meaſures, in the 
conſtruction of public. edifices 2s well as of private 
houſes. | : : 
It is by the aſſiſtance of geometry that engineers con. 
duct all their works, take the fituation and plens of 
towns, the diſtances of places, and the meaſure of ſuch 
things as are only acceſſible to the ſight. It is not only 
an introduction to fortification, but highly neceſſary 90 
molt mechanics, eſpecially carpenters, joiners, mathe- 
matical-inſtrument-makeis, and all who proſeſs de- 
honing. | | | 
On geometry likewiſe depends the theory of muſee, 
optics, perſpective, drawing, mechanics, hydraulics, pe. 
matics, &c. 3 285 
GEORGE, or Knights of St. Grog, has been the 
denomination of ſeveral military orders, whereof that of 
the garter is one of the moſt illuſtrious. See the article 
GARTER. | | 
Crofs of St. GEORGE, a red one in 2 field argent, 
which makes part of the Britiſh ſtandard. See Cross 
and GGARTER. | EY 
GEORGIAN Moxks and Nuns, religious of Gecr— 
gia, in Aſia, who follow the rule of St. Bafil, See the 
article BASIL. 
GEORGIC, a poetical compoſition upon the ſubjed 
of huſbandry, containing rules therein, put into a pleating 
dreſs, and ſet off with all the beautics and embellithments 
of poetry. | | | | 
The ſtyle proper to a georgic muſt be worked up with 
a great deal of thought and vigour, that the words may 
be lively, and every thing the poet deſcribes may imme- 
diately riſe up to the reader's view. Heſiod and Virgil 
are the two greateſt maſters in this kind of poetry. In 
Virgil's Georgics are contained the moſt. uſeful rules for 
huſbandry in all its branches. Virgil has infinitely ex- 
ceeded Heſiod in this fort of writing: he began his Geo- 
gics at the perſuaſion of Mæcenas, and was near ſeven 
years about them: they are, with reſpect to the diction, 
the moſt finiſhed of all his works, and even of all the 
poems that ever were compoſed in Latin. The moderns 
have produced nothing in this kind, except Rapin's bovs 
of Gardening; the celebrated poem entitled Cyder, U. 
Mr. Philips, who, if he had enjoyed the advantage 0 
Virgil's language, would have been ſecond to Virgil ina 
much nearer degree; and the Hop-Garden, by Mr. C. 
Smart. e 
GERANIT Es, in natural hiſtory, an appellation give 
to ſuch of the ſemipellucid gems, as are marked will à 
(pot reſembling a crane's eye. 
GERANIUM, crane's bill, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of five large, ani 
oval, and vertically cordated petals ; the fruit is a capſuie, 
of the foim of a crane's bill. 
Geranium ſtands recommended by authors, as one ; 
the greateſt vulneraries and aſtringents of the vegetabi 
world, particularly for ſtopping hemorrhages, excels 0 
the menſes, &c; * - | ges 
GER M, among gardeners, the ſame with bud. 
the article Bup. | 1 85 hole: 
GERMAN, in genealogy, denotes entire of u. ow 
thus, a brother-german is one both by the father ?? 
mother's ſide; and eoufins- german are the chiloren 
brothers or ſiſters. © GERMAN, 


ine of 


Ives, 


the 


8ER 


CERMAN, or GERMANIC, alſo denotes any thing 
pelonæing to Germany; as the German empire, German 
clongaine | | 


flute, & 


GRAN DER. in botany, the Engliſh name of the 
„cjum of Linnæus. See the article 1 EUCRIUM. 
FO /ater-GERMANDER, a plant called by botaniſts ſcor- 
dum. See SCORDIUMe, . 
GERMAN, an extenſive empire of Europe, ſituated 
between ge and 192 caſt longitude, and between 4.5% and 
e north Jatitude 3 bounded by Denmark and the Baltic 
ol on the north, by Poland and Hungary on the eaſt, by 
Switzerland and the Alps on the ſouth, and by France, 
Holland, &c. on the weſt. 5 Bolte. 
It is divided into ten circles, three of which lie on the 
north, viz. Upper and Lower Saxony, and W eſtphalia ; 
three on the ſouth, VIZ. Auftria, Bavaria, and Swabia z 
three about the middle, v1z- Franconia, and the Upper 
and Lower Rhine; the tenth, which conſiſted of the 
duchy of Burgundy and the ſeventeen provinces of the 
Netherlands, have long been detached from the empire. 
There are in Germany upwards! of three hundred ſo- 
yercign princes and ſtates, molt of them arbitrary in their 
reſpective territories, N | 1 
GERMEN, or GERM, the fame with bud. See the 
article BUD. | | 
GERMINATION, the firſt ſprouting of the feeds of 
plants. See VEGETATION: +574 | 1 
GERVES's Engine, a curious engine for raiſing water 
to ſupply A gentleman's ſeat, &C. Bb 4 
f there be a ſpring affording but a ſmall quantity of 
water, and having but a ſmall fall, ſuppoſe 10 feet, it is 
poſable by the loſs of ſome of the water to raiſe the reſt 
to ſupply a gentleman's ſeat, or any place where it 1s 
wanted; but in a leſs quantity than what runs waſte, if 
the place to which the water is to be raiſed be higher 
than the fall of the ſpring. For example, the fall of one 
hogſhead 10 feet will raiſe very near a hogſhead 10 feet: 
done hogſhead, falling 10 feet, will raiſe very near +4 of a 
_—_ {2d 40 feet. This has been thought of by Schottus 
_ : cicat many years ago, and he gave a draught of it; but 
WE it was never put in execution (at leaſt to any good pur- 
poſe) till the late George Gerves, carpenter, erected an 
engine for this purpoſe, for Sir John Cheſter, Bart. at 
his ſeat at Chicheſter, in Buckinghamſhire. 
Explanation of Plate LXIX. ſig. 2. repreſenting Gerves's 


FE engine. | 
A. Is a ſmall ſpring of water, running four gallons per 
minute, conveyed 72 yards into B, . 


B, A ciſtern holding about 12 gallons, with a fall 
from B to C. | 


C. A ciftern 10 feet below B, where the waſte is con- 
veyed off along P). | 
D. A drain, or ſewer, 1 | 
| Fo A plan of the building by a ſcale of 8 feet in an 
inch. e | 
FG, A ſection of the houſe built over the well or 
ciltern, drawn by a ſcale of 4 feet in an inch; with _ 
K. Three floors for the conveniency of fixing and 
ordering the engine; on the uppermoſt is 
MN. A frame of timber, on which the moving part 
is ſupported (part broken off in the figure, to ſhew the 
work z) acroſs this frame lies 
An horizontal axis, three feet and an half long, 
moving on two gudgeons in braſſes. Upon this axis are 
framed three wheels. | 5 
(1) P. A wheel 2 feet diameter ſhrouded, whoſe ſole 
is 5 inches broad, and ſhod with iron. 8 
2) Q. The largeſt wheel 6 feet diameter, lying cloſe 
the other, I inch and an half broad on the ſole, and 
YO this is ſpiraled 2 inches, both in ſole and 
Ft 1035 ws 3 feet 10 inches diameter, fixed on the 
piraled 4 bv ” 2 the whee Q, and ihrouded z this is 
very gen ib. the wheel P is fixed a chain, made flat and 
© made 4 5 Which, after it has wrapped once round, is 
ouie to ſtride on each ſide the ſingle part, to pre- 


| pendieutar dos and galling, Ae keep e tile pers 


CER 


Q. Upon the wheel Q is fixed a ſmaller chain made 
flat as the other; and, when this wheel has made one re- 
volution from left to right, the ſpiral ſole takes up as 
much of the chain as Wer T and F 2. The lower 
part of the chain from T 2 to T 3 has crots bars, which 
fall upon the edge of the ſhroud in notches plated with 
iron ; which, by the help of the ſpiral, not only prevent 
this part of the chain from riding upon the other, but help 
to equiponderate the increaſe of weight of the other chain 


R. Upon the wheel R is faſtened a rope, one end of 
which goes about V. : 

V. A wheel of 2 feet diameter, to which that end is 
fixed; and on the ſame axis is fixed W. 

W. Another wheel one foot diameter, to which is 


faſtened a rope, whichggoes over a pulley to a fliditg 
weight in a box at KX | 


X. Being the ſtilyard end of Y a a. | 
Yaa. A quadrant wheel moving on the axis Y; the 


| rope falling upon pullies, running betwixt iron plates, 


upon the circumference. 
Z. Is a lead weight, fixed to counter-balance the 
weight of the chains, keeping exactly an equilibrium in 


| every poſition they move in. 


O. Upon one end of the axis O is a ſtrong iron wheel, 
giving motion to a fly b, which regulates the motion of 
the engine. | | | | | 

TT. Upon one end of the chain T T is a copper 
bucket c, whoſe capacity is about 5 gallons, having a 
valve in the bottom on the left hand, and a waſte pipe 
near the top on the right : upon the lower end of the rod 
SS, is hung d. Es | 

d. A copper bucket containing about 15 gallons; in 
the bottom of this is a valve opened by a trigger falling 
upon a ſtud at the bottom of the well. | 

ii. Are iron-rods for the guiding of the buckets, whoſe 
ears have braſs rolls in them, and incloſe three ſides of 
each rod, which is ſquare. | fe 

: The operation. 

When the leſſer bucket deſcends, it falls upon a trig- 
ger at 4, which is jointed to a treddle at 5, expreſſed with 
pointed lines, moving on an axis at 6, which by a rod at 
7 opens a valve in the bottom of the ciſtern B; whence 
the water, by a braſs cock and branch-pipe, is conveyed 
underneath into both buckets, c and d. | | 

When the lefler bucket has received about four gallons 
and an half, it runs out at the pipe or ſpout into a leaden 


into the great bucket, till it overpoiſes the leſſer; which 
deſcending, and raiſing the leſſer bucket, the valve ſhuts, 
and the water that is left in the trough and branch- pipe 
runs into the greater bucket 4, accelcrating the motion, 


| which falling 10 feet, the lefſer bucket riſes 30 feet; 
| which taking up the trough /, and its trigger ſtriking 


upon a ſtud at e, its valve is opened, and its water runs 
out into a ſmall ciſtern at /, and down a pipe gg, and fo 
is conveyed to the place deſigned : at the ſame time a ſtud 
opens the valve of the greater bucket, the water running 
along D, the drain or ſewer. | 
When both buckets are empty, the leſſer overpoiſes the 
greater, and deſcends down to the ciſtern, bringing up 
the greater, where they fill as before. . 5 
Jo regulate the weight of the chains in every poſition, 
as they act in winding on and off the wheels P and Q, 
the ſpiraling of the wheels helps in ſome meaſure ; but 
the quadrant wheel and ftilyard X, with, the weight Z, 
compleat the equilibrium, by acting with the greateſt 
force in the horizontal poſition, when the chain J is all 
down, and acts with its whole weight upon the wheel Q : 
then, as that chain is drawn up, its acting weight being 
thereby diminiſhed, the ſtilyard X is moving down to- 
wards its perpendicular, where the weight Z ceaſes to in- 
fluence the motion of the wheel R; at which time the 
lliding weight runs down to keep the rope tight, | 
At the firſt moving down of the leſſer bucket, the 
weight X ſlides up to a ſhoulder, before any motion is 


from its wheel Q, its acting weight increaſing ; and, at 
the fame time, the chain 8 wrapping itſelf upon the 


dS. To this chain is h * hg EY 
hung SS, a long rod of iron, at 
ine bottom of which the greater bucket 1 is fixed. ' 


* 


wheel P, its acting weight decreaſing; the ſtilyard, by 
riſing higher, brings the line of direction of the weight Z 
r | farther 


trough, which conveys the water underneath the ciſtern 


given to the ſtilyard; but, whilſt the chain T evolves 
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farther from the center of the quadrant, and ſo lays a |. We have this advantage over the ancients, in 
greater force or obſtruQion to retard the wheel R, and ner of uling and applying the gold, that 
continually keeps a counter- balance. I painting in oil, lately diſcovered, furniſhes us with me '4 
The fly b regulates. the motion of the engine to an | of gilding works, capable of enduring all the y ry 
equal velocity; and, by its running forwards, after the | time and weather, Which thcfrs could not. 
buckets are quite up or down, holds them ſteady till. There are ſeveral methods of gilding in uſe amono 


they begin to fi l or empty, and prevents their recoiling | as gilding in water, gilding in oil, gilding by fe 


r 
ä 


back. | | 4 The Method of Mater-GILlDbIx . — Water -pilding ; J | 

This engine, at a low motion, carries up one bucket | quires more preparation than oil-gilding, and js GAS 4 1 
full in five minutes; but, if the ſpring run double the | wooden works, and thoſe made of ſtucco; and theſe 4» 
quantity, it would go up twice in the ſame time ; and muſt be ſheltered from the weather. A ſize is ufeq 0 KC | 
an engine, in this kind, may be made to raiſe one | this way of gilding made of ſhreds, &c. of parchment 3 | 
hogſhead per minute, or more, if required; the. waſte gloves boiled in water to the.conhiſtence of a jelly. If the a 
water not being, the hundredth part of what is ſpent by | thing to be gilt be of wood, it is firſt waſhed with thi 4 


a water- wheel, to raiſe an equal quantity of water to the | ſize, boiling hot, and then ſet to dry; and afterward 
ſame height. . 5 _ | white paint mixed up with the ſame ſize. Some uf 
_. GERUND), in grammar, Werbe noun of the neuter | Spaniſh white for this purpoſe, and others plaſter of Paris 
gender, partaking of the nature of a participle, declinable | well beaten and ſifted. This ſized paint mult be laid on 
only in the ſingular number, through all the caſes except with a ſtiff bruſh ; which is to be repeated ſeldomer or 
the vocative; 25, nom. amandum, gen. amandi, dat. aman- | oftener according to the nature of the work, as ten or 
dr, accuſ. amandum, abl. amands. EF. twelve times in flat er ſmooth works, but ſeven ore; he 
SGrammatians are very much embarraſſed to ſettle the | will be ſufficient in pieces of ſculpture. In the forme; 
proper nature and character of gerunds. It is certain they | caſe they are applied by drawing the bruſh over the wor, 
are no verbs, nor diſtin& moods of verbs, in regard they in the latter by dabbing it. When the whole is dry, they 
do not mark any judgment or affirmation of the mind, moiſten it with fair water, and rub it over with fever? 
which is the eſſence of a verb; beſides their having caſes, | pieces of coarſe linnen, if it be on the flat; if not, they 
which verbs have not. Some, therefore, will have them beat or ſwitch it with ſeveral flips of the ſame linnen, tied 
to be adjectives paſſive, whoſe ſubſtantive is the infinitive | to a little ſtick, to make it follow and enter all the eavi- 
of the verb: on this footing they are denominated | ties and depreſſures thereof, 2 | 
verbal nouns, or nouns formed of verbs, and retaining Having thus finiſhed the white, the next thingt o be 
the ordinary regimen thereof. See the article Nou. done is to colour it with yeilow' ochre ; but if it he x 
The gerunds are derived from active, neuter, and de- | piece of ſculpture in relievo, they firſt touch it up, and 
ponent verbs; and, for the moſt part, they follow their | repair the ſeveral parts, which may have happened to bare 
fignification ; as, docendum, from deceo ; currendo, from | been disfigured by the ſmall iron inſtruments, as gougts, 


8 with 


cure ; bquenduin, from. later. chiſſels, Kc. The ochre uſed for this purpoſe muſt be 
GESTATION, among phyſicians, the ſame with well greund and ſifted, and mixed up with the ſize before- 


pregnancy. See the article PREGNANCY. | mentioned. This colour is to be laid on hot; and in 
GESTURE, in rhetoric, conſiſts chiefly in the proper | works of ſculpture, ſupplies the place of gold, which 
action of the hands and face. It is a kind of natural | ſometimes cannot be carried into all the depteſſures and 
language, that ſupplies the uſe of ſpeech 1n perſons born cavities of the foliages and other ornaments,” A lay is 
dumb. See the article ACTION. alſo applied over this yellow, which ſerves for the ground 
GEUM, Avens, in botany, a genus of plants, the co- on which the gold is to be laid: this lay is uſually com- 
rolla of which conſiſts of five roundiſh petals, with nar- | poſed. of Armenian bole, blood-{tone, black lead, and a 
row ungues of the length of the cup, and inſcrted into | little fat; to which ſome add ſoap, and oil of olives; 
it; there is no pericarpium; the common receptacle of | others, burnt-bread, biſtre, antimony, glaſs of tin, but. 
the ſeeds is oblong, hairy, and placed on the cup, which is, ter, and ſugar-candy. Theſe ingredients being all ground 
at that time, reflex: the ſeeds are numerous, compreſſed, down together with hot ſize, three Jays of this compoſition 
hiſpid, and each furniſhed with a long geniculated ſtyle. | 1s applied upon the yellow, the one after the other has 
GIiAGH, in chronology, a cycle of twelve years; in been dried; being cautious not to put any into the cavity 


uſe among the Furks and Cathayans. of the work to hide tie yellow. . 
Each year of the giagh bears the name of ſome ani- The bruſh, uſed for this purpoſe, muſt be a (oft one; 


mal!: the firſt, that of a mouſe; the ſecond, that of a | and when the matter is become very dry, they go over it 
bullock ; the third, of a lynx or leopard ; the fourth, of again with a ſtronger bruſh, to rub it down, and take of 
a horſe; the fifth, of a crocodile ; the fixth, of a ſer- the ſmall grains that ftick out, in order to facilitate the 
pent; the ſeventh, of a horſe ; the eighth, of a ſheep ; | burniſhing of the gold. Rd De | 
the ninth, of a monkey; the tenth, of a hen; the ele- To be prepared for gilding, you muſt have three ſorts 
venth, of a dog; and the twelfth, of a hog. ++ |] of pencils; one to wet, another to touch up and amend, 
They alſo divide the day into twelve parts, which they and a third to flatten ; alſo a gilding cuſhion, for ſpread- 
call giaghs, and diſtinguiſh them by the name of ſome ing the leaves of gold on when taken out of the book; 4 
animals. Each giagh contains two of our hours, and is knife to cut them, and a ſquirrel's tail fitted with a han- 
divided into eight kchs, as many as there are quarters in dle; or elfe a piece of fine ſoft ſtuff on a ſtick, to take 
our hours. | | them up directly and apply them. You are firſt to begin 
GIBBOUS, in aſtronomy, a term uſed in reference to with wetting your pencils; by which the laſt lay laid ol 
the enlightened parts of the moon, whilſt ſhe is moving | with water is moiſtened, that it may the better receive al 
from the firſt quarter to the full, and from the full to the retain the gold. Then you are to lay the leaves of no 
laſt quarter: for all that time the dark part appears horn- the cuſhion, and if whole, you muſt take them up with tie 
ed, or falcated; and the light one hunched out, convex, | {quirrel's tail, but if in pieces, with the other inſtrument, 
or gibbous. See the article Moo. | or the knife wherewith they are cut, and Jay and pres 
GIFT, in law, a conveyance, by which either lands them gently on the parts of the work you had maler, 
or goods are paſſed: it is of larger extent than a grant, before. If the leaves, as they frequently do, bappen 


being applied to things moveable and immoveable. crack or break in laying on, theſe breaches muſt be — 
GIGG, or Ji, in muſic, denotes a briſk and lively | up with ſmall bits of leaf, taken up upon the report's 
air; or an airy kind of dance, to a ſprightly meaſure, pencil, and the whole work is to be ſmoothed either WI” 


GILBERTINES, a religious order founded in Eng- | the fame. pencil, or another ſomething larger ; 1 Ly 
land by St. Gilbert, in the reign of Henry I, The nuns | being preſſed into the dents, into which it coul n 
followed the rule of St. Benedict, and the monks that of | ſo eaſiſy carried by the ſquirrel's tail, 4 i * 
St. Auguſtin. There were many monaſteries of this or- | The work having been thus far gilded, mu, ch | 
der in different parts of England. 5 1 | | dry, in order to be burniſhed, or flatted. See the al 4 

GILDING, the art of ſpreading or covering a thing BURNISREINS W. . Ty 
with gold, either in leaf -or liquid, See the article The laſt operation is the applying thenverngl 15 ok 
Jop. 0 FY little lines and cavities; and to ſtop. and amen I faults] 
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| -they.apply'a lay of Spaniſh 


* 


* ' * _ 
3 


ich ſhell-gold. The compoſition called vermeil 
of gum gut &, vermilion, and a little of ſome 
uddy-brown, ground together with Venetian varniſh 
f d oil of turpentine. Some gilders, inſtead of this, 
abe ſhift with fine lacca, or dragon's blood, with gum- 
al dne⸗ inſtead of burniſhing the gold, they burniſh 
the ground or compoſition laid on the laſt before it, and 
Iy afterwards waſh the part over with the fize. This 
method is chiefly practiſed for the hands, face, and other 
nedities in relievo; which, by this means, do not appear 
ſo very brilliant as the parts burniſhed, tho' much more 
ſo than the parts perfectly flat. „ 
To gild a piece of work, and yet preſerve white grounds, 
white, mixed with a weak fiſli- 
glue, on all the parts of the ground, whereon the yellow 
| lay might run. . e 
ha See $1.5, LAX. firſt compartment, 
Fig. 1. A woman laying on the ſize. : | 
Fig. 2. A workman- applying the vermeil. 
Hg. 3. A workman ſmoothing and preſſing the gold 
into the dents. Ef 5 a | 
Fig. 4. A workman, repairing the defects. 
Ag. 5. A workman laying on the ſized paint. 
Fig. ö. A workman grinding the colours. 
The Metholl of GILDING in Oil. — This operation re- 
quires much leſs apparatus than that before-mentioned. 


faults 
is made 1 


Ape baſis or matter whereon the gold is laid, in this me- 


thod, is the remains of colburs found ſettled to the bottom 
of the pots in which painters waſh their pencils, This 
matter, which is very viſcid or ſticky, is firſt ground, and 
| then paſſed through a linen-cloth, and thus laid on the 
matter to be gilt, aſter it is waſhed once or twice over 
with ſize ; and if it be wood, with ſome white paint. 
When this is almoſt dry, but yet is ſtill unctuous 
enough to catch and retain the gold, the leaf-gold is laid 
on, either whole, if the work be large, or cut to pieces, 
if ſmaller : the leaves of gold are taken up and laid on 
with a piece of fine," ſoft, well-carded cotton; or ſome- 
times by a palat for the purpoſe, or ſometimes with the 
knife with which the leaves were cut, according to the 
parts of the work that are to be gilded, or the breadth of 
the gold that is to be laid on. As the gold is laid on, they 
paſs over it a coarſe ſtiff pencil or bruſh, to make it ſtick 


And as it were incorporate with the ground; and after this 


they mend any cracks that may have happened in it, either 
with the ſame pencil or one that is ſmaller, as has been 
thewn before in water-gilding. 1 

This kind of gilding is chiefly uſed for domes and 


roofs of churches, courts, banquetting-houſes, &c. and | 


for figures of plaſter of Paris, lead, &c. | 

The Method of GILDING with liquid Gold. This is per- 
formed by gold reduced to a calx and amalgamated with 
mercury, in the proportion of about an ounce of mercur 
to a dram of gold. To perform this, they heat a crucible 
red-hot, and then put. the gold and mercury into it, 


and incorporated into à maſs with the mercury. When 
this is done, they caſt them into water, to waſh and pu- 
rity them; and out of that into other waters, where the 
amalgama, which. is almoſt as liquid as if there were no- 


ding but quick-filver in it, may be preſerved. a long 


| 


time for uſe. 


_ Before they proceed to lay this amalgamated gold on 
the metal, they firſt render the metal rough, by waſhing 
over with aqua-fortis, or aqua-ſecunda ; and afterwards 
rinſe the metal in fair water, and ſcour it a little with fine 
land, and then it is ready for the gold. oy 
They next cover over the metal with'the mixture of 
pold and mercury, taking it up with a ſlip of copper, or a 
IR 17 Lhe braſs-wire, ſpreading it as even as poſſible, 
of wag *, they wet the bruſh from time to time in fair 
5 7 * 7 they ſet the metal to the fire, upon a grate, 
| TOY ort o Cage, under which ſtands a pan Of coals; 
5 in proportion as the mercury, 
e Ky JE where gold is wanting, the 
gema. Pi them by adding new parcels of amal- 
n work is rubbed over with, the wire-bruſh, 
wy 5 . vinegar, which leaves it in a condition 
wh git to a 


colour, which is the laſt part of. the 


* * HZ CY 


evaporating, and flying 


| 


ſtirring them gently about till the gold be found melted | 


GIN 


proceſs, and which the gilders keep to themſelves as a 
mighty ſecret. | | EO Th 
The Method of GiLDING by Fire on Metal — To prepare 
the metal, they ſcratch it well, or rake. it; then poliſh it 
with a poliſher, and afterwards ſet it to the fire to 


blue, i. e. to heat till it appear of a blue colour. 
When this has been done, they clap on the firſt lay of 


leaf-gold, rubbing it lightly down with a poliſher ; and 
expoſe it thus to a gentle fire. They uſually give it but 
three ſuch lays, or four at the moſt, each lay conſiſting of 
a fingle leaf for common works, and of two for extraor- 
dinary ones: after each lay, it is ſet a-freſh to the fire; 
and after the laſt lay, the gold is in condition to be bur- 
„ TID OBTEIETTTIOS, 
See plate LXX. ſecond compartment. 
. Fig. 1. A workman nealing the metal to be gilded. 


Hg. 2. Tubs with water for quenching the metal. 


Fig. 3. A ſtone and muller for grinding colours. 
Eg. 4. A workman poliſhing the metal. 

Fig. 5. A workman laying on the gold. ” 

Fig. 6. A workman laying on the lacquer on an em- 
boſſed piece of metal. | 

Hg. 7. A workman laying on the vermeil, | 
© Fig. 8. A workman burniſhing the gilded metal. 
To gild Paper. — Grind bole-armoniac with rain-water, 
and give one laying of it; when it is dry, take glair of 
eggs, and add to it a little ſugar-candy and gum- water, 
which lay over the former, and upon this, when it is dry 
enough, lay leaf-filver, or leaf-gold. 

To gild the Leaves of Books. = Take bole-armoniac, eight 
penny weight; ſugar- candy, two penny-weight : mix 
and grind them with glair of eggs: then on a bound 
book (while it is in the preſs, after it hath been ſmeared 
with glair of eggs, and is dried) ſmear the ſaid compoſi- 
tion, let it dry, then rub it well and poliſh it; then with 
fair water wet the edges of the book, and ſuddenly lay on 


the gold, perl it down gently with cotton, let it dry, and 


then poliſh it with a tooth. NS = | 
__ GirvinG on Leather, This opetation is performed in 


the ſame manner as that of gilding paper. . But when the 


leather is intended to be decorated with flowers, or other 
devices, the figures are either drawn or printed on the 
leather, with the common ſize, and the deſigns covered 


. 


with leaf gold ; and after the ſuperfluous gold is bruſhed 


off, it is burniſned. 


| See plate LXX. third compartment. 
Fig. 1. A workman drawing the figures. 


of gold or filver. | Kg . 
Fig. 3. A workman ſmoothing the leather with a bur- 

n | | „ 

Fig. 4. A wotkman paring a belt of leather on a ſtone 

previous to its being gt.... | 1 

Fig. 5. The rolling-preſs for printing the deſigns. 


GILL, a meaſure of capacity, containing a quarter of 


a pint. 


Gir is alſo a name for ground. ivy, which, being in- 


fuſed in ale, makes what is known by the name of gill- 


ale; a ſort of medicated ale, ſaid to be abſterſive and vul- 
F | 
IN, or GENEVA, among diftillers. See the article 


GENEVA. 


Gx, in mechanics, a machine for raifing great weights, 
fitted with a windlaſs and winches at each end, where 
eight or nine men heave, and round which a rope is 


ſupported by three feet, forming a triangle. 

GIN GER, zinziber, in botany. See the article Zix- 
TT. e ee 
and taſte whereof are heightened and improved with 
ſpices, and particularly with ginger, whence the name. 
The preparation of 47 97855 is as follows: grate 
two: penny white loaves into two pounds of almonds well 
blanched and pounded ; then add two, ounces of ginger, 
finely ſcraped, liquorice, and aniſe in powder, of each half 


an ounce, add to theſe five or fix ſpoonfuls of rolemary- 
water; and knead all into a paſte, with a pound of ſugar; 


mouldit,and roll it thin, then print it, and dry it in a ſtove, 
Others make it of treacle, citron, lemon, and orange- 


peel, with candied ginger, coriander and carraway- 
* . ſeeds, 


reeved, that goes over a pulley at the top; and the whole 


© GinGER-BREaAD, 1 kind of bread, the flavour 


— 


Fig. 2. A workman covering the deſigns with leaves 
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ſeeds, mixed up with as much flour as will make it into 


a paſte. | | 
 Gincer-WINE is made as follows: take three gallons 
of water, an ounce of race-ginger, and three pounds of 


ſugar; boil them for an hour, and then put into it three 


lemons, and a little good yeaſt z cloſe up the veſſel, and 


let it ſtand five days: if it has ſo worked as to be clear 


in that time, it may be bottled ; if not, let it ſtand longer, 
until it has worked ſufficiently ; and in ten days after it 
may be drank. | 36 

GINGIVZ, the gums, in anatomy, a hard ſort of 
fleſh, inveſting the alveoli, or ſockets of the teeth. 4 

The gums conſiſt of the common membrane of the 
mouth, and the perioſteum of the jaws, to which they 
adhere very cloſely and firmly. They are furniſhed with 
a vaſt number of blood-veſſels, whence their florid red 
colour ; and they ſerve for the covering of the jaws, and 
the keeping the teeth faſt in their ſockets. 

GINGLYMUS, y:ſyavu@®-, one of the three ſubdi- 
viſions of that kind of articulation called diarthroſis. See 
the articles ARTICULATION and DIARTHROs]õ. 

The ginglymus is that juncture of the bones wherein 
they mutual] y receive and are received by one another, as 
is the caſe of the articulation of the humerus and cubitus. 
See HUMERUs, &c. 8 

The ginglymus is again ſubdivided chiefly into three 
kinds; the firſt is when the ſame bone at the ſame ex- 
tremity receives, and is reciprocally received by another 
bone, after the manner of an hinge, as that of the cubitus 


* 


and humerus: the ſecond is when a bone receives another 


at one of its extremes, and is received into another, as the 
vertebræ do: the third is that where a bone is received 
into another after the manner of a wheel, or the axis of 
the wheel in a box; ſuch is that of the ſecond vertebra of 


the neck in the firſt. 


GINSENG, in botany, a famous plant greatly eſteem- 
ed in China. | . 

The root of the ginſeng is of an oblong figure, never 
growing to any great ſize, being generally about four or 
five inches long, and its thickneſs that of one's little 
finger. It is of a firm texture, its ſurface is furrowed and 
wrinkled in different places, 
on the outſide, and ſomewhat yellowiſh within ; and is 
ſo pure and fine, that it ſeems tranſparent. The top of 
the root, when it is ſent entire to us, is found compoſed 
of knots, or tubera, placed over one another in an irregu- 
lar manner: theſe are formed of the bottoms of the de- 
cayed ſtalks of the ſeveral preceding years. When the 
root is fair and entire, it is eaſy to know by theſe how old 
it is; but very old roots not being ſo much in repute, 
the people who gather ginſeng have often the precaution 
to cut off ſome, or even all thoſe knobs, before they dry 
the root. | 

dn is of a very agreeable and aromatic ſmell, tho? 
not very ftrong ; its taſte is acrid and aromatic, and has 
ſomewhat bitter in it. It is to be choſen ſound and firm, 
moderately heavy, not too tough, and of a good ſmell. 
Before it be bought, it will be prudent to cut every root 


through, for the Chineſe, of whom we have it, frequently 
find a way to introduce pieces of lead into it, to increaſe 


the weight. | | 
The roots of the ginſeng and ninzin are fo much alike 
in their ſhape, colour, and virtues, that they are fre- 


_ quently miſtaken for one another, and by the generality 


of authors underſtood to be the ſame, notwithſtanding 
that they belong to two very different plants, and are of 
two Ailkerent genera, | | 

The Chineſe and Tartars collect the root of this plant 
with infinite pains, at two ſeaſons of the year, ſpring and 


autumn. They are forbid to touch them with any iron- 


inſtrument, ſo that they can only clean them with wooden 
knives. They waſh them in a decoction of millet-ſeed, 
and afterwards hang them over the fumes of the ſame li- 
quor, which they boil in conliderable quantities for that 
purpoſe, in a cloſe veſſel, in the upper part of which the 
root is ſuſpended, over the ſurface of the liquor: after this 
they dry it for uſe, thus it becomes tranſparent. The 
ſmall fibres which are taken off, they boil in water, and 
make an extract of them, which they uſe in the ſame in- 
tention with the root. 


The Chineſe value the ginſeng ſo highly, that it ſells [ 


It is of a browniſh colour 


4 


tho 


ing ſtrength to thoſe who have diſabled themſelves b 
too free uſe of women: there they alſo recommen 


the ſtomach and bowels, and tell us that diarrh 


G13 


with them for three times its weight in filver, - 

well as the Aſiatics in general, think the 5 "ey +: 
an univerſal medicine: they have recourſe to = A 
diſeaſes, as the laſt remedy, and readily give ho. 
over when it will not cure them; but the viren 0 
generally aſcribed to it, are thoſe of a reſtorative rang 
vocative, and a cordial. It is famous in the eaſt for giv 


the 
mmend j 
diſorders 8 


greatly in the ſmall-pox, fevers of all kinds, 


dyſenteries are cured by it: but they caution 8 23 
to give it in too large doſes to perſons of a florid fange 


conſtitution, on whatever occaſion it may be neceſſar 

them. The European phyſicians eſteem it a good a 
dicine in convulſions, vertigoes, and all nervous Frag 
plaints, and recommend it as one of the beſt reflorative 


| known. 


Its doſe is from ten grains to twenty, in powder; and 
from one dram to two to the pint, in infuſions, Sp 
| 8 a kind of branched candle. ſtick 

7 „ IN architecture, ſome of the! 87 
of timber in a floor. 1 ns label Piece 

Their ends are uſually faſtened into ſummers and 


breaſt-ſummers, and joiſts are framed in at one end to 


the girders. 


The ſize of girders and ſummers, upon the rebuildin 


of London, were ordained by act of parliament, to be in 


length from ten to twenty · ſix feet, in breadth. from eleven 
to ſeventeen inches, and in depth from eight to fourteen 
inches. It was alſo ordained by the ſame ſtatute, that no 
girder or ſummer ſhould be leſs than ten inches in the 
wall, and that their ends ſhould be laid in loam; as ally 
that they be of good hearty oak, as free from knots as ma 
be, becauſe that will be the leaſt ſubject to breaking an 
may with more ſafety be relied on in this croſs and tianl. 
verſe work. 5 | 

Chriſtians of the GIX DLE, the Chriſtians of Aſia, pati. 
cularly thoſe of Syria and Meſopotamia, who to this d 
wear a Jarge leathern girdle, being enjoined thereto þ 
Motavakkel, tenth caliph of the family of the Abaflide, 


in the year 856, as a badge of their profeſſion. 


Order of the GIRDLE. See CORDELIER, 

GIRDLE, in architecture. See CincTuRE, 

GIRKIN, a term uſed by gardeners for a ſmall kind of 
cucumber, 9 „ 

GIRONNE, or GI RON xx, in heraldry, a coat of 
arms divided into girons, or triangular figures, meeting 
in the centzr of the ſhield, and alternately colour and 
metal. 55 Fo 1 5 

GIRT, in the menſuration of timber, denotes the ci- 
cumference of a tree. See the article 'T1MBER. 
 Gikr, in the ſea language, the ſituation of a ſhip rid- 
ing at anchor with two cables, which are drawn ſo ex 
tremely tight by mechanical powers, as to prevent the ſhip 
trom turning or veering round on the change of the 
wind or tide, one of the cables bearing ftrongly againlt 
her keel: in this poſition ſhe muſt ride with her broad 


fide or ſtern to the wind and tide, till one or both of the 


cables are ſlackened fo as to ſink under the keel, that the 
ſhip may not be retarded in her motion. | 

GISON, or GkEisox, in Jewiſh antiquity, ſignifes, 
according to Joſephus, a little wall, about breaſt high, 
made round the temple of Jeruſalem, and round the altar 
of burnt-ſacrifices, to keep the people at a diſtance. Thi 
author, in his books of Antiquities, makes the giſon 


three cubits high, and but one in his hiſtory of the Jewilk 


war. | 
GIVEN, among mathematicians and philoſophers, 
the ſame with data. See the article DaTa. 
GLACIS, in building, an eaſy, inſenſible ſlope, or 
declivity. | 
The deſcent of the glacis is leſs ſteep than. that of ths 
talus. In gardening, a deſcent ſometimes begins in 6 
Jus, and ends in glacis. See the article TALUs. _ 
The glacis of the corniche is an eaſy i mperceptidis 
lope in the cymatium, to promote the deſcent and dra. 
ing off the rain- water, EY 
Glacis, in fortification, that maſs of earth whict 
ſerves as a parapet to the covered way, ſloping eaſily to. 
wards the champaign, or held. | Th: 


ſtructure: 


L 


i otherwiſe called eſplanade, is about fix 
ory 5 loſes itſelf * an inſenſible diminution 4 
en — ten fathoms. See ESPLANADE. ; 
; of, ADE, in gardening and agriculture, an Ong 


and light paſſage made through a wood, by lopping o 


hes of trees along that way. 0 
. ADA! ORS, in antiquity, perſons who fought 


enerally in the arena at Rome, for the entertainment of 


the people. 


1 of the anatomical writers of the very firſt claſs, 
and among theſe ſome who have written prolſeſſedly of 
the glands, and have made 1t their peculiar bulineſs to 
<xamine nicely into their nature, and explain their ſtruc- 
ure, have yet, from mere difficulty of aſcertaining ade- 
Late ideas of the term, evaded giving a definition or ge- 
neral deſcription of the glands; and in conſequence of 
this, numberleſs errors, and an almoſt inextricable con- 
feſion, has crept into the ſtudy of this important part of 
te human ſtruCture. | on 
Other authors, who have had more boldneſs, if not 
greater abilities than thoſe who have avoided meddling 
with definitions cf theſe parts, have ventured to eſtabliſh 
what they call glands : but theſe differ ſo much from one 
another in what they would eſtabliſh as general certainty, 


and have produced ſuch imperfect and erroneous dehni- 


tions, that they have all either included parts which 


themſclves own not to be glands in the definition, or they 
have limited the term to ſome particular ones, and ex- 
cluded what themſelves and every body elſe allow to be 
lands out of the number, 
Glands are parts of a peculiar ſtructure; they are of 
various figures, colours, and conſiſtencies, as they are 
deſtined to different offices. The ancients ſuppoſed them 
formed of a different kind of fleſh from that of the reſt of 
the body ; but the parts to which they have given the 
name of glands, though they are as different from one 
another as poſſible in figure, ſize, and colour, yet the 
are eaſily known, and diſtinguiſhed as glands by all the 
world; notwithſtandiug the Tiffculty of giving a defini- 
tion or even a general character of a gland, which ſhal] 
include all the true glands, and take in no other parts of 


the body with them. 


Many writers on this ſubject have aſſerted, that where- 
ever there is a ſecretion of any kind performed, there is 
a gland; but this is not true, for there are many ſecre- 
tions performed in the body, and thoſe even of the largeſt 


and moſt important kind, where there are no glands to 


perform them : the chyle is ſecreted in the inteſtines 
without the affiſtance of glands ; the ſemen is ſecreted 
in the teſticles; and the pituita in the pituitary ſinuſes of 


the brain, whete there are no glands at all. On the other 


hand alſo it is to be obſerved, that there are glands re- 
ceived and allowed by all writers as ſuch, which do not 
appear to perform any ſectetions at all; and the ancients 
themſelves agreed in giving the name of glands to ſeveral 
parts, though they were not aſſured that they ſecreted 


— thing, nor even in ſome caſes believed that they did. 
ut 


Mery, in ſeveral papers in the Memoirs of the Paris 
Academy, not only proves that all the ſecretions are not 
performed by means of glands, but that many of the ſe- 
cretions of moſt importance to the body are performed 
without glands. We are to add allo, that every beginner 
im anatomy, at this time, knows a gland to be ſuch when 
he ſees it, without knowing any thing of its uſe. There 


are therefore other characters ” which a gland may be 


known, though by its office and uſe it cannot, 

M ther writers, of the number of whom is the great 
alphigi, in diſſections of particular bodies, having found 

veſicles in the brain, liver, kidneys, and other parts of 

the body, thence declared them to be glandulous in their 


but in theſe caſes, the bodies diſſected were all 
morbid ones 


——— 


— 


deal 3 and as the ſame veſicles are not found in 
2 ful ones, nor indeed any thing analogous to them, 
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it is a ſufficient proof that they are not natural parts of 


their ſtructure ; and beſides, veſicles and glands ate dif- 
ferent. See VESICLE and V aAsCULous. 

It is evident that the ancients called certain parts of 
the human body glands, and that for no other reafon but 
becauſe they found them compoſed of a peculiar kind of 
fleſhy ſubſtance, of a peculiar habit, or external appear- 
ance, without paying any the leaſt regard either to their 
internal ſtructure, their ſpherical figure, (by which cha- 
racter ſome define them) or their uſe. 

If it be aſked, ſays Heiſter, what this par:icular habit 
in the glands is? oc how we are to know it? the anſwer 
is, that the peculiar complication and arrangement of the 
veſſels, from which there ariſes a form obviouſly diſtin- 
guiſhable at ſight from the muſcles, the fat, the bones, 
the membranes, the veſſels, and in fine ſrom every other 
part of the human fabric, gives a ſufficiently certain, 
determinate, and ſtriking notice of it. EM | 

The differences of the glands among themſelves, as 
eſtabliſhed by many authors, are very numerous : it will 
not be neceſſary to run into the whole diſquiſuion; we 
ſhall only ſelect a few which are more generally eltabliſh- 
ed than the reſt, and of more immediate and real uſe. We 
ſhall firſt divide them into two general kinds, the {1mple, 
called alſo conglobate glands, and the conglomerate, 
See the articles CoNGLOBATE and CONGLOMERATE. 

The glands differ alſo greatly in regard to their con- 


ſiſtence: ſome of them are conſiderably hard and firm, 


and others extremely ſoft and tender: of the latter kind 
in particular are the glands ſituated in the articulations of 
the bones of the ſeveral parts of the body. 


They differ alſo very conſiderably in colour. Some of 


| them are of a pale, whitiſh, red, or fleſhy colour; others 
of a ſtrong, deep red; others yellowiſh, or browniſh, and 


ſome evidently blackiſh. | 


Their differences in figure are as conſiderable alſo as 
thoſe in colour: ſome of them are round, others oval, 
others oblong; and many others of figures as different as 
well can be from any one of theſe regular ones: the pan- 
creas, the thyroide, and the thymus, are inſtances of 
this; ſome of them have obtained their names from their 
pecuitar figure: of this number are the glandula pinealis, 


the miliares, and others. See the articles PANCREAS, 


TrvyRoipt, THyYMUs, &c. 2 | 
The Uſes of the GLANDs are alſo as different as their 


colours or figures: ſome of them are ſalival, mucoſe, and 


lymphatic ; others are mucilaginous, ſebaceous, and 
waxy 3 others lachrymal, pituitary, &c. and from theſe 
their ſeveral contents or ſecretions, they are termed la- 


chrymal, &c. See the articles SaLIVAL, Lympraric, 


MuCiLAGINOUS, &c, 


The Situation of the Gl Ax ps is another article in which 


they differ, and from which many of them have their ſe- 
veral names; ſuch are the parotides, maxillares, lin- 
guales, thyroide, palatine, labial, jugular, cervical, axil- 
ſary, inguinal, lumbary, inteſtinal, meſenteric, renal, &c. 
See the articles PARoTIDE, MaxitLaRyY, LiNGUAL, 
XC. | | 

And, finally, the ſize of the glands is a thing in which 
they differ moſt obviouſly and eſſentially. | 

Of the GLANDS in particular, The particular glands 


of the body, or ſuch as are truly and properly of this de- 


nomination, are, according to Heiſter, as follow; and 
firſt of the glands of the head, 

In the ſinuſes of the dura mater, and out of them, at 
the ſides, there are found a number of ſmall glands de- 
ſcribed by Pacchonius ; and there are ſometimes others 
viſible in the foveæ of the os frontis, and about the divi- 


ſions of the veſſels, between the dura mater and the 


arachnoides. Theſe glands ſeem deſtined for the ſe- 
creting of a fluid to bs the dura mater. Other glands 
of the brain are the pineal gland, and the pituitary gland. 
See the articles PINEAL, PITUITARY, DURa MaTER, 


and BRAIN. 


In the exterior part of the head, that is, out of the ca- 
vity of the ſkull, we have the parotids, and maxillary 


glands, the ſublinguals, the linguals, the labials, the pa- 


latine, and the buccinals, which are diſtributed here and 
there about the membrane of the mouth ; and are each 
deſcribed in their places. In the orbit alſo there is the 
lachrymal glands; under the eyes are the ſebaceous ors 


ſetaceous 
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and Peyer in the inteſtines. 


ſeraceous glands, the tonſils in the fauces, the mucoſe 
glands. in the pituitary membrane of the noſtrils, and the 
ceruminoſe glands of the ears, each of which are de- 
ſcribed under their ſeveral heads. See the articles EYE 
and Un 5H „„ | | 
The principal gland of the- neck. is the thyroides, be- 
ſides which there are alſo found in the neck a great num- 
ber of lefler ones, diſtributed here and there among the 
muſcles and fat. Their figure, their number, and their 
ſituations, vary in different ſubjects ; but in general thoſe 
in the anterior part of the neck are called jugulars ; and 
thoſe in the hinder part, occipitales and cervicales. TI he 


uſe of theſe is hitherto uncertain ; it is generally ſup- | 


poſed that they are of ſervice to the lymphatic veſſels, 
but what ſort of uſe they can be of to them, does not 
ſo eaſily appear. See the articles TyyRomDEs, Jugu- 
LAREs, OCCiPiTALEs, CERVICALES, and NECK. 
Ruyſch and Morgagni have alſo deſcribed and figured 
glands in the epiglottis: and Morgagni has deſcribed 


others in the other parts of the larynx, particularly about 


the arytænoide cartilages, as alſo in the trachea : but theſe 
are often ſo ſmall, that they are ſcarce diſcoverable in 
diſſection. | | 

The ceſophagus, eſpecially towards its upper part, has 
a great number of glands; and it is common to find a 


little aperture or oſculum in the center of each, which 


has much the appearance of an excretory duct. 

In the thorax we meet with the gland thymus; as alſo 
with the glandulæ bronchiales : held laſt are very obſerv- 
able.glands, ſituated externally in the larger diviſions of 


the trachea and bronchia. They are of a blackiſh colour; 
and their uſe, like that of many others of the glands of | 


this part of the body, is yet very little known. It had 
been long ſuppoſed that they ſerved to ſecrete a liquid 
which they diſcharged into the bronchia, for the Jubri- 


cating and moiſtening theſe parts; but Vercellonius will 


have it, that they ſecrete a fluid whoſe uſe is to be aſſiſt- 
ant in the digeſtion of our food, and that' they diſcharge 
it into the ceſophagus through certain extremely minute 
ducts. See the articles THoRAxX, THyYMUs, BRON- 


CHIA, &c. : 


About the fifth vertebra of the back, there is ſome- 
times found in the thorax a remarkable gland: adhering to 
the poſterior part of the ceſophagus: this is uſually called 
glandula dorſalis. It is, in different ſubjects, of various 
ſizes. It is often of the ſize of a kidney-bean ; ſome- 
times of that of an almond, and ſometimes conſiderably 
larger; in others, it is much leſs than the ſmaller, and 
ſometimes it is wholly wanting; or at leaſt ſo extremely 
minute and inconfiderable, that the beſt diſſectors are not 
able to find it. Sometimes alſo two glands are found in 
this part in the place of one. Vercellonius is of opi- 
nion, that this gland is alſo placed there' for the ſecretion 
of a fluid ſerving to aſſiſt the digeſtion of our food in the 
ſtomach: but Fantonus, and ſome others, ſuppoſe, that 
theſe glands diſcharge a fluid of a mucous nature into the 
cavity of the œſophagus: ſeveral authors affirm, that in 


dogs theſe glands are found tumid, and inhabited by a 
number of oblong and ſlender red worms. See DORSUM, 


VERTEBRA, and OESOPHAGUS. | 

In the abdomen there are very conſiderable numbers of 
glands: the largeſt of them is the pancreas; aſter this 
in ſize come the glandulæ renales, or capſulz atrabilariz 
after theſe the meſeriacs, and the inteſtinals of Brunner 
See ABDOMEN, &c. 

The glands of the ſtomach are very eaſily diſtinguiſha- 
ble in dogs and hogs; but in human ſubjects, it is diffi- 
cult to find them : many anatomiſts have doubted them. 


Morgagni, however, diſcovered them fo fairly in human 


ſubjects, that there is no doubt left about them. 

About the vertebra of the loins, near where the recep- 
taculum chyli is ſituated, and about the os ſacrum, and 
the divifions of the iliac veſſels, are many glands of 
various ſizes and figures: they are commonly called lum- 
bares, ſacræ, and iliacz, and they have numerous lym- 
phatics.entering into them, and diſcharging their contents 
into the receptaculum chyli. The lumber glands have 
been ſometimes found ſwelled to the bigneſs of a man's 
filt. | N „ 5 | 
In the concave part of the liver, about the ingreſs of 
the vena portæ and the neck of the gall-bladder; as alſo 
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| about the ſpleen, near the ingreſs of the veſſels, the 
are frequently found conglobate glands, of about 8 
bigneſs of kidney-beans: theſe are called by authors he I 
tic glands, cyſtic glands, and by other names mel 
from the names of the parts they are near; and the; 
ſeem to ſerve the lymphatic veſſels. See the article 
LiveR. | | N 
| About the left orifice of the ſtomach, there ſometimes 
alſo is found, according to Vercellonius, a gland which 
he ſays is equal to a kidney-bean in fize ; he alſo & 
that it has ducts opening into the cavity of the Noi 
In by this gland is very conſpicuous, but in human 
ſubject it is nor ſo. | ; 
Many authors have told us, that in the omentum in 
every part where the fat lies, there are a number of 
glands whoſe office it is to ſecrete it. DiſfeQion ſhews 
us a few about that part where it is Joined to the pylorus; 
and as to the reſt, it is not neceſſary that there ſhould be 
glands, becauſe there is fat: for that may be, and is, in. 
deed, in great abundance ſecreted immediately from the 
arteries, 4 
In the gall-bladders of oxen there are often found x 

number of ſmall glands of a yellow colour, not unlike 
the ceruminous glands in the auditory paſſage, 

In human ſubjeAs the ſame kind of glands are alſa 
ſometimes found. The bladder and the ureters have allo 
ſometimes a number of ſmall glands, but they are very 
indeterminate in number and ſize, and are not always in- 
deed found in the ſame place, eſpecially about the ureters, 

Thoſe about the bladder are uſually ſituated towards the 
neck of it, and are ſometimes tolerably conſpicuous, 
In the parts of generation of man there occur, 1. The 

glandulæ Cowperi. 2. The glandulæ Littri. And, 

3. The odoriferous glands of Tyſon. See Penis, 

As to the latter ones, thoſe of them which are ſituated 

in the interior part of the prepuce, are much more obvious 
than thoſe about the coronæ penis, where it is very difi- 
cult to diſtinguiſh them from the nervous papillæ of the 
ſame part. 4. We meet with the proſtatæ. 5. The 
glands of the veſiculæ ſeminales; but theſe are rarely 
ſeen diſtinct, Terraneus alſo defcribes fix {mall glands 
in the urethra virilis. See the articles PREPUCE, PRo- 
STATE, VESICULAX SEMINALES, and URETHRA, 

In the parts of generation in women, we are to referto 
the number of the glands, 1. Thoſe which Morgagni 
diſcovered in the nymphæ: theſe have a very near alli- 
ance with the glandulæ odoriferæ of the penis in men, 
2. Authors tell us of the glands in the female as well as 

the male urethra : but the diſſector will find only little 
foramina and ducts in the place of them. 3. About the 
extremity of the urethra, however, in the vagina, there 
are ſometimes found evident glands, ſituated beneati 
them: theſe, as well as the glands of the nymphæ, ate 
often very turgid in the time of parturition. 4. The 
veſicles ſometimes met with near the internal orifice of 
the uterus, and taken by ſome for a new ovary, are not 
properly glands, though ſome people have becn very 
poſitive that they were ſuch; having nothing of the 
habit and peculiar appearance of glands, and being in 
truth only veſicles. 5. Some have alſo maintained that 
there are glands in the uterus, by which the menſtrual 
diſcharges are ſecreted ; but this notion ariſes oniy from 
the falſe hypotheſis, that where there are no glands, there 
can be no ſecretion. See the articles VAGINA aud 
 UTERus. | : i 

Among the glands which belong to the articulations, 
and the extremities, we are to mention, firſt, the axillarſ 
ones. 2. The inguinal glands; theſe laſt, being ſituated 
on each ſide in the groin near the crural veſſels, are n 

various diſeaſes apt to grow tumid, and inflamed. Ab- 

ſceſſes are often formed in them; but their uſe in of 
body is not eaſily underſtood. 3. The glands, ca" 
from their diſcoverer glandulæ Harveianz, in the artieu” 
tions : they are alſo called from the matter they Fel 
olandulz mucoſz. Theſe are the ſofteſt of all the Sie 
in the body; they ſecrete a mucous ſoft uid, whic' 
ſerves to lubricate the joints, and render their motion 
eaſy, and to prevent their growing dry, and cohering iO” 
gether. | hand 
About the ſcapula, the flexure of the elbow, the hand; 


the knee, and the foot, there are alſo found wo _ 
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and ſand that rea 


vented is uncertain. 


victuals » 


me ſmal] lands; as alſo in ſome places between 
2 the 5 les but as their number and ſituation, 
O 


25 well as their ſize and figure, are very uncertain and 


18 it is not neceſſary to recount them here. 
e yet ts ſneak of the cutaneous glands. 
Verhe en tells us, that Steno had diſcovered, that there 
is a f ſituated under every diſtinct pore of the ſkin, 
from whence there ariſes a veſſel ſor the conveyance of 


the matter of ſweat, which terminates at the ſurface of 


the cutis: and hence Verheyen, though he does not ſay 


' that he had ever ſeen any of theſe glands himſelf, ven- 


ive them a place among the parts he deſcribes ; 
2 them Rescue glands. The pores of the 
ſkin are ſo extremely numerous, that if, according to 
theſe authors, there were a gland belonging to every one 
of them, the glands muſt be almoſt infinite in number. 
But in diſſection, when the cutis has been carefully 
cleared from the fat that is under it, it is certain no ſuch 
ands are ſeen, either in the ſeparated fat, or on the 
lower ſurface of the cutis: there are indeed always found 
little portions of the fat here and there inſinuating them- 
ſelves into the little foveolæ, or holes in the cutis ; but 
pieces of fat will be diſtinguiſhed from glands with very 
little dificulty by an expert anatomiſt. From this, and 
from innumerable ſearches after theſe glands, it appears, 
that there are indeed no ſuch glands as thoſe called ſub- 
cutaneous. See the article CrIs. 

GLANDERS, in the manege, a diſeaſe in horſes, 
conſiſting of a thick, ſlimy, corrupt humour, running 
from the noſtrils, of a different colour, according to the 
different degrees of malignity, or as the infection has 
been of a ſhorter or longer continuance; being white, 
yellow, green, black, or bloody. | 

Authors aſcribe this diſeaſe to various cauſes: ſome 
to infection; others, to a diſorder of the lungs ; others, 
to the ſpleen; ſome to the liver; and others, to the brain. 
After it has been of ſo long a ſtanding, as that the matter 
is become of a blackiſh colour, which is uſually in its 


laſt ſtage, they ſuppoſe it to come from the ſpine; and 
] 


hence they call it the mourning of the chine. 

Kernels and knots are uſually found under the caul 
in this diſorder; and as theſe grow bigger and more in- 
flamed, ſo the glanders increaſe more. 

For the cure of the glanders Mortimer gives the ſol- 
lowing receipt, | 

Take a pint of children's chamber lye; two ounces of 
oil of turpentine; half a pint of white vinegar; four 
ounces of flower of brimſtone ; half a handful of rice; 
boil this compoſition till it comes to a pint, and give it 
to the horſe faſting 3 and let him faſt after it ſix hours 
from meat, and twelye from water. 2 
. GLANDULAR, or GLanpuLovs, among anato- 
miſts, ſomething abounding with, or partaking of the 
nature of, glands. 4. | 4 opts 

GLANDULE, or GLANDULA, a term uſed by anato- 
miſts to expreſs a ſmall gland, See GLAND. 

GLANS, in anatomy, the anterior extremity of the 
penis, called by other different names, as the head of the 
penis, the nut of the penis, and the balanus of the 
penis. See the article Pens. | | 

GLANS is alſo uſed to denote the tip or extremit 
of the clitoris, from its reſemblance both in form and uſe 


to that of the penis. The principal difference conſiſts 


in this, that it is not perforated as is the glans of the 
penis, 


| GLASS, a kind of factitious, brittle, and tranſparent 


body, produced 8 action of fire upon a fixed ſalt 
ily melts. 1 | 

hen, or by whom, the art of making glaſs was in- 
Some will have it to have been 
d, but without any proof. How- 


known before the floo 


9 0 glaſs could not be unknown to the ancients for a 


iln of bricks can hardl 


ware made, y be burnt, or a batch of pottery 


| de, but ſome of the bricks and ware will be at 
calt ſuperficially turned into glaſs. i 
liny tells us that the diſcovery was owing to the fol- 
3 accident : Some merchants being driven by ftreſs 
f weather to the mouth of the river Belus in Syria, 
'cre obliged to make a fire on the ground to dreſs their 


8 3 and there being a great quantity of the plant 


would. 


1 


kali on the ſpot, ſome of the aſhes of this plant were ac- 


cidentally mixed with the ſand of the place, which pro- 
duced a vitrification, This hint the Sidonians improved, 
and brought it into uſe, . | 
Venice, for many years, excelled all Europe in the 
fineneſs of its glaſſes ; but lately the French and Engliſh 
have excelled the Venetians; ſo that we are no longer 
ſupplied from abroad. | Rog! 4: 
The manufactured glaſs at preſent in uſe may be di- 
vided into three general kinds, white tranſparent glaſs, 
coloured glaſs, and common green or bottle glaſs. Ot 
the firſt kind, there is a great variety of ſorts, according 
to the ſeveral purpoſes intended to be ſerved by it, either 
for making domeſtic utenſils, or lights for incloſed places: 
and of the ſecond, there is likewiſe a ſtill greater multi- 
plicity of ſpecies, differing in their colour, or other pro- 
perties, according to the occaſions for which they are 
wanted: but of the laſt, there is no diſtinguiſhed differ- 


- 


paration and management, practiſed according to the ſkill 
or art of particular directors of manufactories may oc- 
caſion. | 

From the nature of vitrification, it appears, that all 
fixed bodies are capable of being the materials of perfect 
glaſs under ſome circumſtances; but as the means of vi- 
trification are limited with regard to the manufactured 
glaſs, ſuch bodies only are proper to become the ingre- 
dients of the perfect kinds of it, as are eaſily to be pro- 
cured in due quantity, and admit of being vitrified by 
the heat of a furnace either alone, or by their commix- 
ture with others, which may promote this change in 
them: and in the caſe of the imperſect ſorts, bodies that 
are not capable of being vitrified by the means there em- 
ployed, are alſo taken in as materials, where they are 
required to give the particular properties wanted in each 
peculiar fort. The principal ſubſtances, therefore, that 
are choſen for the compoſition of manufactured glaſs, are, 
ſand flints, and other foſſile bodies of a ſtony and earthy 


prepared by calcination, or other operations; arſenic and 


zaffer, which are prepared parts of a foſſile; and all ſalts 
of a fixed kind. | 


ſtrongly reluctant to the vitreous fuſion, and could ſcarce- 
ly alone be ever converted to glaſs ; at leaſt not by the 


pable of giving firmneſs and tenacity to that in which 
they are admitted; as alſo of being more copiouſly pro- 
vided at a ſmall expence. There are others, on the con- 
trary, that vitrify in a much leſs heat than that commonly 
employed in the working of glaſs; and have likewiſe this 
attendant properly along with their own proneneſs to vi- 
treous fuſion, that they, accelerate and produce it in 
many of thoſe that are otherwiſe more repugnant to it ; 
and cauſe them, by their commixture, to vitrify in 


a greatly leſs degree of heat than they otherwiſe 


» 


This property of promoting vitrification is called tech- 
nically fluxing the bodies on which they ſo act; and on 


the main ſtreſs of ſkill in the art of compounding glaſs ; 
as the ſavings in the original coſt of the ingredients, in 
time and in fuel, as well as the qualities of glaſs produc- 
ed, depend chiefly on the thorough intelligence in this 
view of the nature of the bodies proper to become ingre- 
dients of it. The next important relation, in which 
bodies ſtand with reſpect to the compoſition of glaſs, is 
the effect they may have on its colour by their admix- 
ture: in order to deſtroy all kinds of which in ſome 
caſes, and to produce them in others, ingredients are fre- 
quently added, that are not otherwiſe neceſſary; as being 


no way ſubſervient to the general view. This conſtitutes 


therefore the other great object of ſkill in the art of mak- 
ing glaſs: for the knowing properly how to take away 
all colour from the tranſparent white glaſs, and to im- 
part any kind deſired to proper compoiitions on other 
occaſions, is of the next great moment to the being able, 


» 


fication, 


n 


According to the aboye ber intentions, in which 
A ln e the 


1 
; 
' 
' 
IN 


ence of ſort, except what the accidental manner of pre- 


texture; metals and ſemi-metals of all kinds previouſly ' 


Among theſe ſubſtances there are ſome, which are 


heat of any furnaces; and yet are ſuch as are moſt ca- 


the proper application of this principle to practice lies 


by the moſt cheap and eaſy means, to procure a due vitri- 
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the ſeveral ſubſtances ſerving for the materials of glaſs are 
uſed, they may be properly diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, 
as making the body, flux, and colorihc.matter, - 

The fubſtances which have been employed in forming 
the body of glaſs are ſand, by which is only to be under- 
ſtood the white kinds, flints, talc, ſpar, and ſeveral other 
ſtony foflils. All theſe vitrify of themſelves too flowly to 
produce perfect glaſs by the:degree of heat that can be ap- 


plied to them when in large maſſes ; which makes them 
therefore require the addition of thoſe other kinds, whole | 


fluxing power may remedy this defect in them; while 
they on the other hand, being of low price, and to be 
procured in unlimited quantities, and giving that hard- 
nels, ſtrength, and inſolubility, which cannot be had in 
any glaſs formed of other ſubſtances without them, are 
yet eſſential and indiſpenfibly neceflary ingredients in all 
kinds of manufactured glaſs. _ e 

The ſubſtances which are uſed as fluxing ingredients 
in glaſs, are red lead, pearl-aſhes, nitre, ſea ſalt, borax, 
arſenic, and wood- aſhes. containing the calcined earth and 
Iixiviate falts as produced by incineration. The preſence 
of ſome. of theſe bodies is always equally neceſſary with 
that of thoſe which form the body in all the compoſi- 
tions of manufaQtured glaſs, But the uſe of them both, 
with reſpect to choice and proportion, is greatly varied 
in different works; even where the ſame kind of glals is 
intended to be produced; as the general nature of them 


# 


| has never been hitherto underſtood by the directors of 


fuch works; and they have only implicitly followed the 


| beſt receipts they could procure, carefully keeping them 


a ſecret, when they happened either by communication 
or their accidental diſcovery. to be poſſeſſed of ſuch im- 
provement, as gave them any advantages oyer their fel- 
low operators. | 


The ſubſtances which have been applied as colorific 


matter in manufactured glaſs, are extremely numerous 


and various; as all the ſpecies of metals and ſemi. metals, 
with many other mineral and foſſile bodies, have been uſed 
for the producing ſome colour or other; and make a large 
field of ſpeculative and practical knowledge. The art of 
taining glaſs, with all the . of colours in the great- 
eſt degree of force and brightneſs, is not however of ſo 


much importance commercially conſidered, as the know- 


ing how to baniſh and exclude, with eaſe and certainty, 
the colours which of themſelves ariſe in moſt of the com- 
poſitions for glaſs intended to be perfectly tranſparent and 
colourleſs : for this laſt purpoſe, nitre and magneſia are 
the principal ſubſtances employed in the manufaCtories of 
this country; and extremely well anſwer the end, tho' 
not without.enhancing the expence of the glaſs by the 
uſe of the firſt; and in a ſmall degree injuring its tranſpa- 
rency by that of the latter; as may be demonſtrated by 


principles that are unqueſtionable in themſelves, though 
wholly unknown to thoſe who are practically concerned 


in enn tf 365 5} 44 8 Ck TY IL 
From theſe three kind of ſubſtances duly combined 


together by commixture and adequate heat, or in ſome 
caſes from the two firſt only, all the forts of manufac- 


tured glaſs at preſent. in uſe are formed. The general 
manner of doing which is to reduce thoſe kinds of bodies 
that are in groſſer maſles, to powder; and then, all the 
ingredients, being thoroughly well mixed together by 


grinding, and put into proper pots, to place them in a 


furnace where the heat is ſufficient to bring them to a 
due ſtate of fuſion, in which they are to be continued 
till the vitrification be completed. 


This proper degree of vitrification muſt be diſtinguiſh- 


ed by.the tranſparent and equal appearance of the matter 


when a ſmall portion is taken out and ſuffered to cool: 


except in the caſe of thoſe ſorts where the glaſs is not 


perfect, with regard to which, a judgment muſt be made 
from their having attained or wanting that peculiar ap- 


earance, which the particular ſort is required to have. 


It may be proper to ſubjoin, that in all caſes, the vitri- 
fication is ſooner and more eaſily made perfect in propor- 


tion as the ingredients are reduced to the ſtate of a finer 
powder, and more intimately commixed. 6 bog 


e - 


We have obſerved, that the materials formerly employed 


to give a body to glaſs are, ſand, flints, talc, ſpar, and 


ſome other ſtony foſſils; but ſand is, at preſent, the al- 


|. allowing a longer fuſion than may be neceſſary io ge 


| article BLO WING of 
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| moſt only kind of ſubſtance which is uſed in 
tion in the Britiſh manufactures of glaſs. 
The kind of ſand moſt fit for making the white traf 
parent kinds of glaſs, is that brought from 5 


en 
this inte. 


Lynn in Nor. 


chere is alſo another kind of this, but inferior, hr6y h 
from Maidſtone in Kent. It is white and ſhinin * 1 
examined by means of a microſcope, appears to be * f 
fragments of rock cryſtal ; from which it does not bern 
by any experiments, to differ in its qu: Kerr 
glaſs formed of it may therefore properly be conſideted 
made of crvital, e 1 MAH e 
Tue materials being all prepared and duly mixed, {þ 
matter mult be put into the pots and urged to lon 
by a heat proportioned to the ſtrength of the ſlux in th, 
compoſition, and this muſt be continued till the whole 
maſs become one uniform fluid; and have Acquired the 
qualities neceſlary in that particular kind of glaſs which 
is intended to be produced. There is an attention to an. 
other object, however, required in the mean time, Which 
is, the taking off the ſcum and foulneſs that will ric. 
on the glaſs in the action of the ingredients on each 
other, and the coction of the matter. This is (0 de 
done by means of proper ladles; and ſhould be effectual 
performed before the glaſs be worked; otherwiſe K wil 
be ſo fouled by this ſubſtance, as to be rendered of yer 
little value. This matter is called ſandover; and is ſold 
to the colourmen, who diſpoſe of it to the potters; and 
they uſe it in the compoſitions of their glazings, 


V3 


can by no means ve ſettled by rule: for there is fo nivch 
variation in the diſpoſition of different parcels of materi]; 
of the ſame kind to vitniy; and likewiſe ſo great an un- 
certainty with reſpect to the degrees of heat maintainable 
even in the fame furnace, that it muſt be eft to the 


propertions of the ingredients in the compoſition, or 
where the heat is leis intenſe, a greater time will ne- 
ceſſarily be required, than in the caſe of ſtronger fluxes, 
and briſker fires. No damage can, however, accrue from 


the glais the appearance of being perfect, except the loſs 
of time and conſumption of fuel: for with reſpe& to the 


- hardneſs, and clearneſs, by a larger coctiobon. 

In order to examine whether the glaſs have attained to 
its due ſtate of vitrification, an iron rod, of which the end 
ſhould be bright, or at leaſt entitely free from ruſt, mut 


be dipped in the melted matter: and what adheres to it 


thould be firſt tried, with reſpect to its ductility or readi- 
-neſs to ſuffer itſelf to be drawn out in long threads ; and 


a judgment of its colour and clearneſs. If it be tranl- 


| parent, colourleſs, and free from all Iſpecks and bubbles, 


it may be concluded perfect, and fit to be wrought : but 
if it want theſe marks, more time muſt be given, ac- 
cording to the degree of defectiveneſs: and, after a rei- 
ſonable allowance of "ſuch time, it muſt be examined 
again by the ſame means; and if not yet perfect, a fur- 
ther time muſt be given, and then the ſame trial made 
Again f e dp ge 
Morling or blowing 8 or Table Gl Ass. See the 
In. 85 : | „ "ys 
Caſting or running Cope Looking-GLASS: Plates — The 
furnace (plate LXXI. fig. 1.) is of a very latge di- 
menſion, environed with ſEvetal ovens, or annealing für- 
naces, called carquaſſes, beſides others for making 0 [rity 


s 4.44 


and calcining old pieces of glaſs. This furnace, beste 


1 
1 


it is fit to run glaſs,” coſts three thouſand five bunt 


2 EC x : | SY CW CES «kw wy ©... 
pounds. It ſeldom laſts above three years, and 1 5 
that time it mult be refitted every fix months. It bes 


8 


{fix months to rebuild it; and three months to ref 1 
The melting pots are as big as large hogſheads, an Ons 
' tain about 2000 weight of metal. If one of them but 


4 - p ; as 4 * %% SS 232% 5 2 2 WEN x | 3 
in the furnace, the toſs of the matter and kate fag, 
to 2501 The heat of this furnace is lo intenſe, tha 


WS” — 1 $ a 8 43.0: iN 
bar of iron laid at the mouth thereof becomes mw. 


| folk, by the name of which place it is diſtinguiſhed: and 


qualities, and the 


The exact time for keeping the ſeveral compoſition; 
of glaſs in fuſion, in order to their perfect vitrificativn, 


judgment of the operator. But where the power of the 
flux is weaker, as may be gathered from tlie nature and 


white tranſparent glaſs, it is always imptoved in Its 


if this quality be found in it to a ſufficient degree, being | 
| ſuffered to cool, it ſhould be carefully inſpected, to form 


1 


| 
| 
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than half a minute. Tbe materials in theſe pots are 
me as deſcribed before; and A is the man breaking 
it for that purpoſe. When the furnace is red hot 
theſe materials are put in at three different times, becauſe differ olours in ſome fort of ſymme nd'con! 
that helps the fuſion; and in twenty-four hours they are | ed what is now called Mofaic work. See the article | 
yicrified, rchned, ſettled, and fit for caſting. | H * the | Mos Al. n MY . , ce * . | #1 | Y b . | 7 3 J ; ] 
bocca, or mouth of the furnace, K is the eiſtern that - oh In proceſs of me'they eime to attempt more regular 
conveys the liquid glaſs it receives out of the melting pots] deſigns, and alſo to repreſent figures heightened with All. 

in the furnace: to n nnr r . 
fled in the furnace, and remain therein ſix hours after | tours of the figures in black with water- colours, and 


— * 
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Painting in GI Ass. < The ancient mannef of painting 
in glaſs was very fimple; and conſequently very caſy; ic 
conſiſted in the mere arrangement of pieces of glaſs of 
different colours in ſome fort of ſymmetry, and conſtſtut- 
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they are filled; and then are hooked out by the means} hatching the draperies after the ſame manner on glaſſes | | 
of a large iron chain, guided by a -pully marked I, and of the colour of the object they defigned to paint. For [\ 


placed L, by two men P, P. This carriage has no mid- 


wo 13 
dle piece; 


bon a wooden frame, with truſtles for the convenience of 


2 7 Farr ou if d 
1 ground. polithe ; 
WE t2ſparcut by fire, but it receives its luſtre by the fkill 
WE om takes it rough out of the hands of the maker; 

b 9 ubon a flat ſtone table (fig. 2.) made of a very fine grained 


4 wich lime, or ſtucco for othetwiſe the forte of the work- 
don, or the motion of the wheel, with 
tit, would move it about. | 


nde of wood, with a ledge quite round its edges, riſin 
WE about two inches higher than the glaſs. 'Upon this-glaſs 
o be ground is laid another rough glaſs not above half fo 
big, and ſo looſe as to ſlide upon it; but cemented to a 
== wooden plank, to guard it from the injury it muſt other- 
Vie receive from the ſcraping of the wheel, to which this 
Plank is faſtened; and from the weights laid upon it, to- 
WE 0omote the grinding or friture of the glaſſes, "The whol 
covered with a wheel, B, made of hard light wood, 
WE out {ix inches in diameter; by pulling off which back- 


I 3 round, the workmen who always ſtand oppoſite to each 
other, produce a conſtant atttition between the two 
ales, and bring them to what degree of ſmbothnieſs 


mult be taken away, and another from time to time 
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ſo that when it has brought the ciſtern to the 
caſting table M, they ſlip off the bottom of the ciſtern, 
and out ruſhes a torrent of flaming matter O, upon the 
table: this matter is confined to certain dimenſions by 
the iron rules N, N, N, which are moveable, retain the 
guid matter, and determine the width of the glaſs; while a 
man R, with the roller Q reſting on the edge of the iron 
rulers, reduceth it as it cools to an equal thickneſs, which 
done in the ſpace of a minute. This table is ſupported 


moving to the annealing furnace; into which, ſtrewed 
with tand, the new plate is ſhoved, where it will harden 
in about ten days. After this the glaſs needs only be | 

and foliated for uſe. 


ug and poliſhing of Plate GLass. Glaſs is made 


EY 


ind. 
and labour of the "grinder and poliſher, the former of 

in order to grind” plate-glaſs, they lay it horizontally 
ice · tone; and for its-preater ſecurity they plaſter it down 
which they grind 


This ſtone-table is ſupported by a ſtrong frame, A, 


= ds and forwards alternately, and ſometimes turning it 


Wa cy pleaſe, by firſt pouring in water and coarſe ſand; 
oer (ht a finer fort of ſand as the work advanecth, till 
bat they muſt pour in the powder of ſmalt. As the 
ber or incumbent glaſs poliſhes, and grows ſmoother, 


ein its place. Bot 
| This engine is called a mill by the artiſts, and is tiſed 

n the largeſt ſize glaſſes; for in the grinding of the 
= glaſſes, they are content to work without a wheel, 
baue only four wooden handles faſtened to the 
1 ur corners of the ſtone, which loads the upper plank, 
IN by which they work it about. e 
Jy When the grinder has done his part, who finds it very 
3 are to bring the glaſs to an exact plainneſs, it is 
. ne to the care of the poliſher, who with the fine 
=” 1 ripoli-ſtone, or emery, brings it to a perfect 
ess and luſtre, The inſtrument made uſe of in this 
3 a * board, c, e, furniſhed with a felt, and a mall 
a 3 the workman moves by means of a double 
ae — ends. The artiſt in working this roller 
Which ic , £5, oden hoop, or ſpring, to Mpend of 
- ter back gs the ſpring, by conſtantly bringing 
de workmay. _ ame points, facilitates the action of | 


the catnation, they uſed glaſs of a bright red colour; 
and upon this they drew the principal lineaments of the 
face, &c. With black. . 
But in time, the taſte for this ſort of painting improv- 
ing conſiderably, and the art being found applicable to 
the adorning of churches, baſiliacs, &c. they found out 
means of incorporating the colours in the glaſs itſelf, by 
heating them in the fire to a proper degree, having firſt 
laid on the colours. The colours uſed in painting or 
ſtaining of glaſs are very different from thoſe ufed in 
painting either in water or oil colours. See the article 
Colo R. t Ait in ENTER. 
For bluck, take ſcales of iron, one ounce; ſcales of 
copper, one ounce; jet, half an ounce ; reduce them 
to powder, and mix them. For blue, take powder of 
blue, one pound; ſal nitre, half a pound; mix them and 
'grind them well together. For carnation, take red 
chalk, eight ounces; ron ſeales and litharge of ſilver, 
of each two'ounces, gum arabic, half an ounce diſſolved in 
water; grind all together for half an hour very Riff; then 
put it in a glaſs and ſtir it well, and let it ſtand to ſettle 
fourteen days, For green, take red lead, one pound; ſcales 
of copper, one pound; and flint, five pounds; divide 
them into three parts; and add to them as much ſal nitre ; 
put them into a crucible, and melt them with a ſtron 
fire; and when it is cold, powder it, and grind it on a 
porphyry. For gold colour, take ſilver, an ounce; an- 
timony, half an ounce; melt them in a erucible; then 
pound the maſs to powder ; and grind it on a copper plate; 
add to it yellow oker, or brick duſt calcined again, fifteen 
dounces; and grind' them well together with water. For 
purple, take minium, one pound; brown ſtone, one 
pound; white flint, five pounds; divide them into three 


* 


e | parts, and add to them as much ſal nitre as one of theſe 


parts; calcine, melt; and grind it as you did the green. 
For red, take jet, four dunces; litharge of ſilver, two 
ounces; ted chalk, one ounce ; powder them fine; and 
mix them. For white, take jet, two parts; white flint, 
gtound on a glaſs very fine, one part; mix them. For 
yellow, take Spaniſh brown, ten parts; leaf ſilver, one 
part; antimony, half a part; put all into a crucible, and 
calcine them well. „ ee 
Inga the windows of ancient churches, &c. there are to 
de ſeen the moſt beautiful and vivid colours imaginable, 
which far exceed any of thoſe uſed by the moderns, 
not ſo much becauſe the ſecret of making thoſe colours is 
entirely loſt, as that the moderns will not go to the charge 
of them, nor be at the neceſſary pains, by reaſon that this 
ſort of painting is not now ſo much in eſteem as formerly. 
Thoſe beautiful works which were made in the glaſs- 
houſes were of two kinds. | 0 


In ſome the colour was diffuſed through the whole 


y |" ſubſtance of the glaſs. In others, which were the more 


common, the colour was only on one ſide, ſcarce pene- 
trating within the ſubſtance above one third of a line; 
though this was more or leſs according to the nature of 
the colour; the | wraps being always found to enter the 

deepeſt. Theſe laſt, though not ſo ſtrong and beautiful 

as the former; were of more advantage to the workmen, 
by reaſon that on the ſame glaſs, though already co- 
*toured,” they could ſhew other kind of colours where 
there was occaſion to embroider draperies, enrich them 
with foliages, or repreſent other ornaments of gold, fil- 
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Burrgy h ? . . 5 . 105 8 2 | * „ Ws; | ver, Kc. , | # 8 : | 4 Fe . L 2 
1 * , Machine for grinding and poliſhing Platt- In order to this, they made uſe of emery, grinding or 8 
Gris ee the article BukRovcns's' MHachine. wearing down the ſurface of the glaſs, till ſuch time as [ 
_ ting and poliſhing 
Y ING and P 


of Optic GI Ass Es. See Gritp- | they were got through the colour to the clear glaſs. 
134 : 4 | , th 154 
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they applied the proper colours on the 2 * | 
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fide of the glafs.. By this means, the new colours were | The pan being thus prepared, they cover up the 6; 
hindered. from running and mixing with the former, | nace with tiles, on a ſquare table of earthen ware, cloſe, 
when they expoſed the glaſſes to the fire, as will appear | Juted all round, only leaving five little apertures, on 
hereafter... 1258 . 3 each corner, and another in the middle, to . 

When indeed the ornaments were to appear white, the |chimnies. Things thus diſpoſed, there remains Wh » 
glaſs was only bared of its colour with emery, without | but to give the fire to the work. The fire for the f 
_ tinging the place with any colour at all; and this was | two hours muſt be very moderate, and muſt be Increakg 
the manner by which they wrought their lights, and | in proportion as the coction advances, for the ſpace of 
- heightenings, or all kinds of colour. tenor twelve hours; in which time it is uſually con 

The firſt thing to be done, in order to paint, or ſtain | pleted. At laſt the fire, which. at firſt was charco, 1 
| glaſs, in the modern way, is to deſign, and even colour þ to be of dry wood, ſo that the flame covers the whole 

the whole ſubje& on paper. Then they chooſe ſuch pieces þ pan, and even iſſues out at the chimnies, > 
of glaſs as are clear, even, and ſmooth, and proper to}, | During the laſt hours, _ make eſſays, from time 10 
receive the ſeveral parts, and proceed to diſtribute the | time, by taking out pieces laid for the Purpoſe through 
deſign itſelf, or papers it is drawn on, into pieces ſuit- | the little aperture of the furnace and pan, to ſee if the 
able to thoſe of the glaſs; always taking care that the T be perfect, and the other colours in good orde- 
ne glaſſes may join in the contours of the figures, and the hen the annealing 18 thought ſufficient, they Proceed 
folds of the draperies ; that the carnations, and other | with. great haſte to extinguiſh the fire, which Otherwiſe 
finer parts, may not be impaired by the lead with which | would ſoon burn the colours, and break the glaſſes, 
the pieces are to be joined together. The diſtribution GLASS of Lead, a glaſs made with the addition of , 
being made, they. mark all the glaſſes as well as papers, large quantity of lead z of great uſe in the art of makino 
that they may be known again: which done, applying counterfeit gems. ne , 
every part of the deſign upon the glaſs intended for it, The method of making it is this: Put a large quan. 
they copy, or transfer, the deſign upon this glaſs with | tity of lead into a potter's kiln ; and keep it in a ſtate q 
the black colour diluted in gum water, by tracing and fuſion, with a moderate fire, till it is calcined to a ven 
following all the lines and ſtrokes as they appear through |, grey, looſe powder : then ſpread It on the kiln, and give 
Ry the glaſs with the point of A pencil. It a greater heat, continually ſtirring it, to keep it from 
When theſe ſtrokes are well dried, which will happen |; gathering into lumps; continue this ſeveral hours, fl 
in about two days, the work being only in black and | the powder become of a fair yellow; then take it ou; 
white, they give a ſlight waſh over with urine, gum ara- |. and ſift it fine: this is called calcined lead. Take d 
19 bie, and a little black; and repeat it ſeveral times, ac- this calcined lead fifteen pounds, and cryſtalline or other 
144 cording as the ſhades are deſired to be heightened, with frit, twelve pounds; mix theſe well together; put then 
11 this precaution, never to apply a new waſh till the for- | into a pot, and ſet them in the furnace for ten hour, 
. mer is ſufficiently dried. B i then caſt the whole, which will now be perfectly melted, 
This done, the lights and riſings are given by rubbing | into water; ſeparate the looſe lead from it; and retur 
|." off the colour in the reſpective places with a wooden point | the metal into the pot; and after ſtanding in fuſa 
W or dre ang le ef n pencil: 5 twelve hours more, it will be fit to work. This glaf 
þ A s to the other colours above-mentioned, they are | capable of all the colours of the gems in great per 
_ uſed with gum-water, much as in painting in miniature; tection, „„ 
taking care to apply them lightly for fear of effacing the Leg-GTAssks, in the marine, glaſſes that run a hl 
out-lines of the defign ; or even, for the greater ſecurity, minute and quarter-minute, to meaſure the ſhip's way 
to apply them on the other ſide ; eſpecially yellow, which the time of heaving the log. See this operation fully e.. 
is very pernicious to the other colours, by blending plained under the article Los. A 
© therewith. And-here too, as in pieces of black and white, Watch GLassts, certain glaſſes to meaſure and divide 
= particular regard muſt always be had not to lay colour the watches at ſea; they are of four and two hours, and 
on colour, or lay on a new lay, till ſuch time as the | of half an hour. See the article WaTcu. : 
| former are well el,. | . GLAUBER's SAL r, a cathartic or purging falt, thu 
| | lt way de added, chat the yellow is the only colour made, Take of the cake that remains after the diftll- 
„ | that penetrates through the glaſs, and incorporates there- | tion of Glauber's ſpirit of ſea-ſalt; diſſolve it in hot 
15 18 with by the fire; the reſt, and particularly the blue, water, and filtre the ſolution through paper: then reduce 
1 which is very difficult to uſe, remaining on the ſurface, | the ſalt into cryſtals. It is given in doſes from half in 
{Rl or at leaſt entering very little, When the painting of all | ounce to an ounce, > | | | 
1 the pieces are finiſhed, they are carried to the furnace, or | GLAUCOMA, in ſurgery, a diſeaſe ok the eye, where 
a oven, to anneal, or bake the colours. in the cryſtalline humour is turned of a bluiſh or greenild 
Th The furnace here ufed is ſmall, built of brick, from colour, and its tranſparency thereby impaired, dee Cu 
Wn: eighteen to thirty inches ſquare ; at ſix inches from the | TARACT. ; 2 | 
4 |; bottom is an aperture to put in the fuel, and maintain The word is Greek, and derived from yaauz®, 3% 
„ the fire. Over this aperture is a grate, made of three | green, or greyiſh colour, | . 18 
| - ſquare bars of iron, which traverſe the furnace, and divide | GLAZ ER, an artificer who works In glaß, ſy n 
it into two parts. Two inches above this partition is | whoſe principal buſineſs is in ay, panes of glals : 
another little aperture, through which they take out ſaſhes, pictures, &c. and in making ead lights for VF 
pieces to examine how the coction goes forward. On the dow frames, and cleaning of ſaſh- windows, &c. i 11 
grate is placed a ſquare earthen pan, {ix or ſeven inches GLAZING, in pottery, a compoſition N 
deep; and five or ſix inches leſs every way than the peri- veſſels of earth, &c. to render them more beautilul, 
| meter of the furnace, On the one fide hereof is a little} prevent fluids from penetrating them. ap 
N | aperture, through which to make trials, placed directly Black GLAZING is made 0 lead- aſnes, . - 
| | oppoſite to that of the furnaces deſtined for the ſame end. ſures ; iron-filings, three; copper-aſhes, three 15 
| | ; 1e pi | 1 - zaffer ſur This, when melted, will me 
In this pan are the pieces of glaſs to be placed in the fol- zatter, two meaſures, , ; dd mu 
lowing manner. . Firſt the bottom of the pan is covered | brown black; and, if you want it blacker, a 
with three ſtrata, or layers, of quick lime pulverized; | zaffer to it. NN | 3 
thoſe ſtrata being ſeparated by two others of old broken | Blue GLAZING is thus prepared: take lead : 100 
glaſs, the deſign of which is to ſecure the painted glaſs pound clear ſand or pebble, two pounds Wente 4 
from the too intenſe heat of the fire. This done, the | pound white calcined tartar, one pound; f und; 
glaſſes are laid horizontally on the laſt or uppermoſt layer | other glaſs, ſixteen pounds; and zaffer, 7 eine 
of lime. 10 | mix them well together, and melt them for 1 ” wo 
The firſt row of glaſs they cover over with a layer of | quenching them always in cold water. * * m- 
the ſame powder, an inch deep; and over this, they lay | have it fine and good, it will be proper to pu 
another range of glaſſes, and thus alternately till the pan] ture into a glaſs furnace for a day or two. and mi 
is quite full; taking care that the whole heap always endd : Brown GLAZING is made of common g lead of gl 


-S with a layer of the ſame powder, | 5 : 
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neſe, or brown ſtone, of each one part; i 
A „„ twelve parts. 1 fi 
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Firs colour, GrAzixd is made of twelve parts of lead- 
and One of white glaſs. GE 
* Gald-coloured Grazing. — To make gold- coloured 


3 
4 
* * 
8 $64.4 . 


aſhes, 


5 


then tun them into 2 yellow 'glaſs, with a ſtrong fire. 
. this glaſs and grind it into a ſubtile powder, which 


| ut ion of ſilver, and make 


moilten with a well (aturated-ſol 


o 


it into a paſte; 'W ich; put into a crucible, and cover 
10 1 1 if 


t with a cover. Give at fiſt a gentle degree of fire, 
heb increaſe it, and continue it till you have a glaſs, 
which will be green. Pound this glaſs again, and grind, 


it to a hne powder; moiſten his po e ee 
ſo that, by means of a hair pencil, you may apply it upon 


the veſſels, or any piece of earthen ware. The veſſels 
(hat are painted or covered over with this glazing, muſt 


de firſt well heated, then put under a muffle, and as ſoon 
as the glaſs runs, you muſt ſmoak them, and take out the 


„es. Mr. Heinſius of Peterſburgh, who ſent this re- 
_—_ the Royal Society, uſes the words are debes 


mum, which is rendered ſmoak them, in the Tranſac- 


lions. Phil, Tranf, Ne, 466. 


Gren GLAZING may be prepared of eight parts of li- 


, 


| tharge, eight parts of Venice glaſs, four parts of braſs 
duſt ; or on parts of litharge, twelve of flint or pebble, 
and one of æs uſtum, or copper aſhes. WE, 
Iron-colour 3 1s Prep | en 
lead aſhes, fourteen of white ſand, five of copper aſhes, 
one of manganeſe, one of zaffer, and one of iron fil- 
ings. 4 VC 
Liver-colcured GLAZING is prepared of twelve parts of 
litharpe, eight of ſalt, fix of pebble or flint, and one of 
mangancſe. V 
Purple-brown GANG conſiſts of lead aſhes, fifteen 
parts; clear ſand, eighteen parts; manganeſe, one 
part; white glaſs, fifteen meaſures ; and one meaſure of 
 zaffers PRE, NO 
Ned GLazinG is made of antimony, two pounds; 
litharge, three; and ruſt of iron calcined, one; grind 


— 


them to a fine powder. 5 | 

Sea- green GLAZING is made of five pounds of lead 
aſhes, one pound of tin aſhes, three pounds of flint, three 
quarters of a pound of ſalt, half a pound of tartar, and 
half a pound of copper duſt. | 5 

Ii bite GLazixG. A fine white glazing for earthen 
ware is thus prepared : take two pounds of lead, and one 
of tin; calcine them to aſhes : of this take two parts, 
calcined flint or pebble, one part; and ſalt, one part; 
mix them well together, and melt. them into a cake for 
ule, Cr ee "TE 

The white glazing for common ware is made of forty 
pounds of clear ſand, ſeventy-five pounds of litharge or 
lead aſhes, twenty-ſix pounds of pot-aſhes, and ten pounds 
of ſalt; theſe are three times melted into a cake, quench- 
ing it each time in clear cold water. Or it may be made 
of fifty pounds of clean ſand, ſeventy of lead aſh 
of wood aſhes, and twelve of ſalt. | 


* 


* 


Yellow GLAZING is prepared of red- lead, three pints; 


antimony and tin, of each two pouncs. Theſe muſt be 
| melted, into a cake, then ground fine; and this operation 


repeated ſeveral times, Or it may be made of fifteen 
parts of lead ore, three parts of litharge of ſilver, and fif- 


teen parts of ſanldq. | 
Citron-yellow GLAZING is made of fix parts of red-lead, 


ſeven parts of fine red brick-duſt, and two parts of an- 


timony. 


GLEBE 


EBE, among miners, ſignifies a piece of earth, 
wherein is 


contained ſome mineral ore. See ORE. 


beſides the tithes, 


GLEET, in medicine, the flux of a thin limpid hu- laid, by any one who would underſtand aſtronomy, geo- 


mour from the urethra. See GoFoRRRGEA. 
GLENE A A 


bone, which receives 


alſo ſignifies the cavity or (, the eye 

the cavi ocket of the eye. 

ie LOBE, in the f. 0 

15 body, formed by the rotation of a ſemi-circle about 
dameter, remaining fixed until it return to the place 

ain from whence it be | 


| e in the middle 
the. center of the diameter, and was 


33 of the, generating gircle, becomes now the 


es, thirty 


> YAnvn, in anatomy, a ſhallow cavity of any % Now in order to lay down the places of the ſtars upon 
another bone in articulation. It the globe in their due ſituation and order, as well as to 


anguage of peometers, is a round. 


laing, take of litharge three parts; of ſand or calcined 
oo age part pound and mix theſe very well together, 
mD . | 
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center of the globe itſelf, as being equally diſtant from 


every point in the generated ſurface. 


it has to our ball of earth, as has been proved from mani- 


fold obſervations, and particularly from the obſervations 


4 - 


* 


J 
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GLAZING is prepared of fiſtcen parts of 


gan to move; whence that point 


| made. of eclipſes, has been choſen by geographers, as the 


fitteſt and propereſt inftrument to delineate upon its out- 
ward ſurſace the external appearance of, this our globe; 


of this our tetraqueous globe, upon whoſe convex ſuper- 
ficies the form of the habitable world is delineated, and 


all the parts of the earth and ſea are deſcribed in their na- 


tural. form, order, diſtance, and ſituation. See plate 
And becauſe the celeſtial bodies appear to us as if they 
were all placed in the ſame concave ſphere, aſtronomers 


| have likewiſe made uſe of the external ſurface of the 


globe, to lay down the ſtars upon in their juſt and due 
polition and diſtance, and according to their ſeveral mag- 
nitüdes. So. that as the terreſtrial. globe is an artificial 
repreſentation of the ſurface of this our terraqueous globe, 
as it would appear to us if placed at a convenient diſtance. 
without it, and we could either be conveyed round it, or 
view it revolving about its own axis; fo the celeſtial 


placed upon the convex ſurface of the earth; and which, 
conſidering its infinite ſmallneſs, with regard to the un- 
meaſurable diſtance of the fixed ſtars, may be conſidered 
as the center of the univerſe, See fig. 3. | 


And as the, geographers, for the ready diſtinction of. 


places, have divided the ſurface of the earth into ſeveral 


again into empires, kingdoms, &c. ſo. the aſtronomers, 


veral aſteriſms or conſtellations, each of which contains a 


ſyſtem of ſeveral ſtars that are ſeen in the heavens near to 


one another; and have reduced theſe conſtellations into 


would neceſſarily follow, in comparing their obſervations 
with thoſe that were formerly made. | 
And as the ancient aſtronomers for theſe reaſons very 
judicioufly incloſed almoſt all the fixed ſtars that were 
known to them, in about, forty eight conſtellations, ſo 
their ſucceſſors with equal right, when, by their diligent 
and frequent obſervations, they had greatly increaſed the 


number of ſtars in their catalogue, filled up moſt of the 


chaſms with new conſtellations of their own, and which 
are ſtill retained with great advantage to the obſerva- 
8 F RN 

Hence it appears that globes are not only the moſt 


| proper contrivances for accounting for all the heavenly 


appearances ariſing from the diurnal and annual motion 
of the ſun, or the rotation of the earth about her own 
axis; but the nobleſt inſtrument as well for informing. 
the mind, and giving it the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct idea 
of the thing propoſed to be done, as for giving ſolutions 


templation of theſe bodies and their ſeveral appendages, 
that aſtronomers have diſcovered ſo many excellent me- 
thods for the more-eaſy and exact ſolution of the ſeveral 


> Pr : | aſtronomical and geographical propoſitions ; whence it 
LEBE, in law, the land belonging to a pariſh church, | | 


muſt be allowed, that to have a perfect knowledge of 
them is one of the ſureſt and beſt foundations that can be 


graphy, navigation, and their dependent ſciences. 

transfer the ſeveral diviſions of the earth, and to deſcribe 
| „ iN8 £7 . & » ' * » 7 

on the terreſtrial globe the x» way terminations of land 


certain points, and conſequentlylines, to begin to countor 
\ meaſure from; and this put mankind upon contriving. 


* 


| Yy 


Tbe artificial ſpherical body, from the exact ſimilitude 


ſo that the terreſtrial globe is an artificial repreſentation. 
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12 5 is alſo an artificial and lively repreſentation of the 
ſtarry heaven, ſuppoſing ourſelves placed in the center and 
the globe to be tranſparent, as it appears to us, when 


parts, ſuch as Europe, Aſia, &c. and theſe are divided 


that they may the better diſtinguiſh the fixed ſtars from 
one another, have in like manner divided them into ſe- 


the forms of certain animals, ſuch as bulls, bears, lions, 
men, &c. or in the image of things known to us, as of a 

crown, a harp, &c. which were eſteemed by the ancients 
upon religious and civil accounts, and are ſtill retained 
by the modern aſtronomers, to avoid that confuſion which 


to all problems reſulting from it; and it is from a con- 


and ſea, it was abſolutely neceſſary to have ſome fixed or ? 


| thoſe ſeveral circles that are deſcribed upon the ſurface of 
the globes, which. have their names given to them, ſome. 
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according to the uſes ſor which they are deſigned, and 
ethers upon the account of thoſe places that they are 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs ; which circles the reader ought to 
be very well acquainted with, and of which he wilt 
meet with a full account under the article SPHERE. 

We ſhall therefore proceed to give an account of the 
ſeveral: appurtenances belonging to the globes. __ 

1. The horizon is that great broad circle that divides 
the globe into two equal parts, termed the upper and lower 
hemiſpheres. „„ 1 

This circle is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; the one is 
called the ſenſible or natural horizon, and is that circle 
which bounds the utmoſt proſpect of our ſight, when we 
view the heavens round from any part of the ſurface of 
the earth or ſea; the other is called the true or mathe- 
matical horizon, to which all aſtronomical calculations 
reſer, and which obtains only in the mind, and ſuppoſes 
the eye to be placed in the very center of the earth, be- 
holding half of the entire firmament at one view ; which 
is repreſented by the uppermoſt ſurface of that broad 
wooden circle E (fig. 2.) upon the upper ſurface of the 
frame in which the globe is fixed, having two notches, the 
one in the north and the other in the ſouth part of it, for 
the brazen meridian to ſtand in” NY 

And as the globe is made to ſlide up and down in theſe 

\ notches, this circle is of great uſe in determining the 
times of the riſing and ſetting of the ſun or ſtars, and their 
continuance above the horizon ; in ſhewing us the reaſon 
of the increaſe and decreaſe of the length of the day and 
night, &c. in all places upon the earth by inſpection. 
Upon this broad horizon are deſcribed ſeveral other ſmall 
circles. ä 
The firſt or innermoſt contains the twelve ſigns of the 
zodiac, each ſign being equal to thirty degrees. In the 
ſecond they are diſtinguithed by their proper names, 
marks, or characters. The third contains the days and 
months of the year, with the times when the principal 
fixed feaſts or faſts are to be celebrated. 
The outermoſt circle contains the points of the com- 
paſs with the names of the winds, as they are called by 
our ſeamen. | 
The next great circle BL D is the meridian, and is 
repreſented by the brazen frame or circle in which the 
globe is hung by the two wires which repreſent the two 
poles of the world, or the two extremities of the axis on 
which the globe hangs ;. within which it turns, dividing 
the globe in two equal parts, called the eaſtern and weſtern 
hemiſpheres, and from its being made of braſs. is generally 
termed the brazen meridian, This circle 1s divided into 
four quadrants anſwering to 360 degrees, the entire cir- 
cumference of every circle, two of which commence at 
the equator and increaſe towards each. pole, in order to 
ſhew the declination of the ſun or ſtars on the celeſtial 
globe, and the latitudes of places on the terreſtrial globe; 
and the other two go degrees commence at either pole, 
and increaſe towards the equator for the more. eaſy and 
ready adjuſting of the globe to the latitude of any parti- 
cular place; for as the globe hangs in the meridian, and 
this is made to flide eafily through the notches made in 
the north and ſouth points of the horizon, it is very eaſy 
to elevate or depreſs either pole of the globe, ſo as that it 
ſhall ſtand at any particufar elevation. 

And as the globe is made to turn within this circle, 
upon the two extremities of the axis, called the two poles, 

this brazen meridian may be made to repreſent the me- 
ridian of any place upon the terreſtrial globe, or a circle 
of right aſcenſion, to any point whatſoever upon the ce- 
leſtial globe, and is of great uſe in the ſolu 
blems relating to either globe. 

The next great circle is the equinoctial, as it is called 
on the celeſtial globe, or the equator on the terreſtrial, 
and divides the globe into two equal parts, called the 
northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres ; this circle is of uſe 
in determining the right aſcenſion of the ſun or ſtars on 

the celeſtial globe, and the longitudes of places on the 
terreſtrial. WO | ; 

The next great circle is the ecliptic, divided into 
twelve ſigns, and each ſign into thirty degrees, dividing | 
the globe into two equal parts, catled the northern and 


N 
[ 


greateſt Jatitude of any of the planets never 


pliable braſs, exactly anſwering to one fourth pa 
- meridian, and divided into go deg 


the meridian ; and being thus fixed and turne 
upon a ſmal] pivot, it ſupplied the place of an 
number of vertical circles, and is very uſeful in de 


in finding the times, &c. 


the hour given or required; for this horary cirele bein 


nadir repreſenting twelve at night; and the hours on the 


| upon the place, and open the compaſſes till the other foot 


tion of all pro- 


G LO 


q N 


The ſun in his annual motion, according to Ptolem 
paſſes through the ecliptic, and if we add to it a bre 
ſpace of about eight degrees on each fide, we ſhall — 

the zodiac, in which are the twelve aſteriſms, the molt of 
which having the likeneſs of ſome living creature A 
the occaſion of giving it this name; and becauſe * 


amounts to 
as well as of the 


eight degrees, the motion of the moon, 
will always be performed in this 


reſt of the planets, 
ſpace. | 


The quadrant. of altitude is a narrow thin 


Plate of 
rt of the 
a Notch, 
enith in 
d round 
infinite 
termin. 
les, and 


Trees, having 
ten it to the z 


nut, and ſcrew at one end, to fal 


ing the altitudes and azimuths of the celeſtial bod 
The hour circle is a flat ring of braſs AB, fo contrived 
that it may be taken off and fixed about either pole of the 
globe; and when it is ſo faſtened to the brazen meridia 
the pole becomes its center, and to that end of the ayj; 
there is fixed an index that turns round as the globe itſelf 
is turned round, and points out upon the horary circle 


the repreſentation of the equator, which is carried abou: 
in one day, upon its upper ſurface are inſcribed the twen. 
ty-four hours of the natural day, at equal diſtances from 
one another; the twelfth hour next towards the zenith 
repreſenting twelve at noon, and the other neareſt the 


eaſtern ſide repreſenting the morning hours, and thoſe on 
the weſtern ſide ae de the afternoon hours; each 
hour anſwering to or correſponding with fifteen degrees 
of the great equinoCtial, and is placed there for no other 
reaſon, but to ſave the trouble of reducing the degrees of 
the equinoctial into time, and the contrary. 55 
The ſemi- circle of poſition, which is rarely or ever 
affixed to the globe, is 2 narrow thin plate of braſs, ex- 
actly anſwering to one half of the horizon divided into 180 
degrees, and uſually affixed to the north and ſouth ends 
of the horizon or meridian, and is of uſe in making out 
the cuſps of the twelve houſes, as they are uſually called, 
in meaſuring the diſtances between any two places upon 
the ſurface of the earth, or any two ſtars upon the celeſtial 
globe, and may ſerve for a double quadrant of altitude, &c. 
And laſtly, if a mariner's compaſs, duly touched with 3 
loadſtone, be fixed upon the pediment or wooden frame 
which contains the globe, or in ſome part of the broad 
wooden horizon, ſo that the true meridian of the com- 
paſs may lie exactly parallel to the plane of the brazen 
meridian ; the globes are prepared for any uſe to which 
they may be applied, and ready for the ſolutions of al 
problems that can be propoſed relating to them. 
Problems more immediately relating to the terreſtrial GLOBE. 
1. To find the diſtance between two places upon te 
globe : lay the quadrant of altitude upon the globe, 
that the graduated edge may paſs through both the places, 
and obſerve how many degrees and minutes are. between 
them: or thus, with a pair of compaſſes, ſet one foot 


ſtands upon the other place, then carry this diſtance to the 
equator, and ſetting one foot of the compaſſes upon the 
firſt meridian, obſerve how many degrees and minutes Ik 
is, which you may turn into Engliſh miles, by multiply- 
ing by 69.5. — — | * | 
2, To find all places that are at a given diſtance (rom 
a place given: for example, to find all places that at* ten 
degrees from London; open a pair of compaſſes til un 
meaſure ten degrees upon the equator, then ſetting _ 
foot upon London, turn the other round, and it Will 110 
through all the places that are ten degrees from Lon 4 
By the ſame method we find all places that are at 2 equ 
diſtance from any given place: thus ſetting one foot 5 
pair of compaſſes upon L 5 


ondon, and turning the he 
round through Rome, we ſee all places tha 


tare 4 


ſame diſtance from London that Rome is; as 3 
places are nearer to, or further from, London 
Rome is. 


ſouthern hemiſpheres, with regard to the latitudes of the 
fixed ſtars and planets. | et 


| 3. To find the | 


Steat circle drawn 


an line, 


Woul 
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bring the place to the meridian, and the degree and mi- 
nute under which it lies ſhew its latitude ; thus, bring 
London to the meridian, as in fig + and it appears to be 
in 51 31 north latitude, If a place lying under the 
-auator be brought to the meridian, the mark over it 
will be 00, becauſe it has no latitude, See LATITUDE. 

4. To find all places which have the ſame latitude with 
a given place : ſuppoſe the given place be London, turn 
the globe round, and all places that paſs under the ſame 

oint of the meridian that London doth, have the ſame 
7.citude with London. To find the difference of latitude 
of two given places of the globe, as London and Paris: 
and the latitude of each place, and the difference is eaſily 
known. W W 85 

5. To find the longitude of any place upon the globe: 
bring the place to the meridian, and the degree and mi- 
nute of the equator the meridian then paſſes through is 
the longitude: thus, if Rome be brought to the meridian, 
its longitude will appear to be 12 45 upon our Engliſh 
101 which have the firſt meridian drawn 1 

ondon. n 

6. To ſind all places which have the ſame longitude | 

with a given place, as Naples, it is ſufficient to bring | 
Naples to the meridian; for all places then under the 
meridian have the ſame longitude with Naples ; to find 
the difference of longitude of two places, find the longi- 
tude of each, and the difference is eaſily known. 
7. To find a place upon the globe, its longitude and 
latitude being given: let the place be Aracta, the longi- 
tude of which is 44. 55, eaſt, from London, and lati- 
tude 36%. O' north: bring 4. 55 of the equator to 
the meridian, and under the 36%. of north latitude is 
Aracta, or the place where it ought to be: for this me- 
thod will ſerve to inſert a place upon the globe, its lon- 
gitude and Jatitude being given. 

8. To rectify the globe to the latitude of any place: 
let the place be London, which lies in 51 31” north 
Jat, move the braſs meridian in the notches till the north 
pole of the globe is elevated 51 31” above the north fide 
of the horizon, that is, till the elevation of the pole is 
equal to the latitude, as in fig. 2. 5 

9. To rectify the globe to the horizon of any place, as 
London: rectify the globe to the latitude of London, 
and bring London to the meridian; the horizon of the 
globe will then repreſent the horizon of London. 

10. To find towards what place of the compaſs any 
place lies from a given place: if it be enquired towards 
what point of the compaſs Liſbon lies from London, rec- 
tify the globe to the horizon of London, ſcrew the cen- 
ter of the quadrant of altitude to the zenith point of the 
meridian, and turn the other end round till the graduated 
edge palles through Liſbon ; then obſerve what point of 
the horizon in the circle in the winds the graduated edge 
paſſes through, which in the preſent caſe will be ſouth- 
welt by ſouth, we ſay then Liſbon lies ſouth-weſt by 
'0uth from London. = 

11. To find the angle of poſition between any place 
2nd a given place: if it be enquired what is the angle of 
polition of Liſbon and London, that is, what angle a 

Cl through thoſe two places makes with 
tne meridian of London, do every thing directed in the 
(aſt. problem, and obſerve how many d f the ho 
Fa. » Al y degrees of the ho- 

are contained between the graduated edge of the 
quadrant altitude and meridian, which in the preſent caſe 


will be 33e 45”; the ay le of 1 . : 
card to Landes is ie G hs poſition of Liſbon with re- 


— To rectify the globe to the meridian of the place 
ie we are, which is the ſame thing as to rectify the 


globe to the ſituation th is i TY 
e earth is in e whet 
noon at that n every day when it is 


the globe to 
of the globe 


1 


the horizon of London, then turn the frame 


e, . till the north and ſouth points of the 


GLO 


meridian and hour circles of London upon the globe coin- 
ciding with the like circles upon the earth, the ſituation 
of the globe will then correſpond to that of the earth ; 
and if it ſtands in the ſun, it will be illuminated as the 
earth is, | | | 8 
14. The hour of the day being given at one place, as 
London, to find what hour it is at any other place upon 
the globe, as Naples: rectify the globe to the horizon of 
London, ſet the hour index at twelve at noon, turn the 
globe round till Naples is at the meridian, the index will 
then ſhew what hour it is at London, when it is noon at 
Naples: thus, if it points at 11 in the morning, it ſhews 
that it is 11 in the morning at London, when it is noon 
at Naples; and conſequently, whatever is the time given 
at London, the time of the day at Naples is an hour for- 
warder in the day; as if it be two in the afternoon at 
London, it is three in the afternoon at Naples, &c. 

15. By knowing the time of any particular phænome- 
non, to find its poſition in the heavens, and where it may 
be viſible : bring that part of the globe to which the 
ſun, moon, or planet, will be vertical at the given time, 
to the zenith; then will ſuch phznomena as are mo- 


mentary, be viſible to all the inhabitants of the earth that 


are now above the horizon : and if you rectify the qua- 
drant, and lay it over each particular place, it will ſhew 
the altitude of it, as alſo the azimuth ; oppoſite to which 
in the heavens is the vertic circle, in which the object 
will be found. | 

Thus the middle poſition of an eclipſe, tranſit, or oc- 


ed to any given place upon earth; but for the beginning 
and end of the ſame, a new operation will be required. 
Problems more immediately relating to the Celeflial GLOBE, 


ſtar. The given ſtar being found, bring the center of 
it to the ſouth-part of the meridian ; then, right above 
it, you will find the declination, and in the equinoctial, 
the right aſcenſion: the former in the meridian, the latter 
cut by it. | | Y 

2, To find the latitude and longitude of any ſtar, and 
the place of any ftar, and the place of any planet, if 
marked on the globe: Firſt, bring the ſolſtitial colure to 
the brazen meridian, that is, to be directly under it: then 
elevate or depreſs the pole of that hemiſphere, in which 
the ſtar is found, till the poles of the ecliptic be exactly 
in the zenith and nadir, that is, till the ecliptic coincide 
with the horizon; keeping the globe in this - poſition, 
rectify the quadrant of altitude, and move it till its gra- 
duated edge paſs or lie juſt over the center of the given 
ſtar, and there fix it. Then ſee what degree lies over- 
againſt the ſtar's center on the quadrant, and what por- 


by the quadrant, and the former will be the-latitude of 
the ſaid ſtar, and the latter its longitude from Aries. 

3. To find the riſing and ſetting of any ſtar, &c. The 
globe being rectified, bring the ſtar, whoſe tiſing is re- 
quired, to the eaſt part of the horizon; then the index 
of the hour circle will ſhew the hour and minute of its 
riſing ; and in like manner, if the globe is turned to the 
weſt, it will ſhew the ſetting, -- | | 

N. B. The riſing and ſetting of any ſtar being found 
in hours and minutes, the one ſubſtracted from the other, 
that is, the firſt from the laſt, gives the nocturnal arch, 


ting be leſs than the riſing, add twelve hours thereto, 


and from the whole deduct the riſing, and there will re- 
main the ſum required. 


e glob a : ; 
the ſouth 8 Le 5 3 the north and ſouth: | on the eaſt ſide are ſaid to be riſing, and thoſe to the weſt 


by the pole-fi y the ſun at noon; the north 


allo be rectified to the meridian of an 
Or b a ma net} . k 

13. Toe dit) Ns gnetic needle in a compals-box. 

earth at any hour of 


; be into the ſituati is i 
our in the afternoo ituation the earth is in at 


ſetting. Thoſe under the meridizn are ſaid to be culmi- 
ar any time of the night: the globe may | nating, being then full ſouth; as thoſe on the eaſt ſide 


y place, by a me- of the globe are aſcending, and thoſe on the weſt 


2 
ſcending, what are below the horizon being iwie 
globe to the preſent ſituation of the | Laſtly, if you place the quadrant of altitude over the 


the day : if you be in London, and | center of "ny particular ſtar, it will ſhew you its altitude, 


and at the ſame time gives, upon the horizon, the azi- 
n; rectify the 18 to the meridian | muth required. | | 


5. How 


of London, and ſince the rotation of the earth carries the | 


cultation of the heavenly bodies may be nearly determin- 


1. To find the right aſcenſion and declination of any 


tion of the ecliptic, now lying in the horizon, is cut 


or the time of its ſtay above the horizon: but if the ſet- 


4. To know at any time what ſtars are aſcending or . 
place: ſuppoſe the place is London, rectify | deſcending, move the globe about, all things being rec- 


tified as above, to the given hour, and there fix it; and 
then obſerving what ſtars lie even with the horizon, thoſe 


* 
9 * © 
: A W p 
R of . * * 


e . 
Go 5. How to diſtinguiſh one ſtar from another in the | far advanced in its orbit, that the index 8 R points to the 
heavens, and know them by their names on the globe. | equator, the reaſon will appear very clear why the days 
The meridian being placed due north and ſouth, and the | and nights are then equal all the world over; for 50 


globe rectified to the time and latitude required, each poles are now ſeen in the horizon, which, being wh 


part of the globe will correſpond with its reſpective con- boundary of light and darkneſs, biſeQs all the Parzjel 
{lellation in the heavens; ſo that if the globe was tranſ- of latitude, and cauſes an equal diſtribution of day and 
parent, and the obſerver's eye placed in the center, every night throughout the whole earth. e die baut 
artificial ſtar painted upon it would appear concentric | If the rotation of the globe be continued, the 0 
with the real one. 4 | will ſee the north-pole defcend juſt as many degrees he. 
To find their amplitude, and their oblique aſcenſion or | low the horizon, as the pointer has advanced ſouth Of the 
deſcenſion, obſerve what degree of the equator riſes or | equator; and when it is arrived at the tropic of Capri. 
ſets with each, or any one of them, and that is the thing | corn, all that part of the globe within the arctic cir}. 
required; or if the amplitude be defired, ſee upon what | will be involved in continnal darkneſs, whilſt that Within 
point of the compaſs they firſt appear, and then that the antarctic circle enjoys uninterrupted dax. 
diſtance from the eaſt, or weſt point of the horizon, re- | At the diſtance of go degrees from the moon, as h,, 
duced into degrees, will give the quantity of the ampli- | been already obſerved, is placed a ſemi-circle, which beine 
tude required. par PD | | fixed on the center of the moon's motion, always my, 
6. To find the hour of the night. The globe being | round with her; thereby ſhewing, throughout her courſe, 
rectified, bring the given ſtar to the quadrant of altitude, all thoſe countries in the northern hemiſphere, to which 
and ſee that the known elevation, which in this caſe mult | ſhe is at any particular time riſing, thoſe where ſhe 
| always be taken by obſervation with an inſtrument, be | then ſetting, and thoſe to whom ſhe is then due ſouth, 
cut thereby, then will the hour index point to the time | as alſo the exact difference of time between the rifing or 
- required; or if any known ſtar be in the meridian, the | ſetting of the ſun and moon. | 


blerver 
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hour will be ſhewn, without knowing the altitude by the | The celeſtial globe (fig. 5.) is mounted not quite ſy 
index only. In like manner may be found the hour of differently from the common - globes, as the terreſtiz} 
the day by the ſun, his altitude being given. y one; its horizon being as uſual, and the globe moveable 
7. To know what ſtars are viſible in any latitude, and to the latitude of any country only inſtead of thoſe up- 
in what latitude any particular ſtar firſt appears: rectify | right pillars to ſupport the horizon, as in common ones, - 
the globe according to the latitude of the place required, here ſemicircles are fixed on the pedeſtal, and ſrom the 
and then, turning it round, you will, according to the pole of the equator a motion is conveyed to the pole of 
ſeaſon of the year, find what conſtellation will be viſible the ecliptic; where two arms or indexes are placed, on 
o ENT | which are fixed the artificial ſun and moon. © Theſe, 2; 
If again you bring any particular-ſtar to the meridian, | the globe is turned about its axis by the winch W, keep 
| and move the globe ſo as to bring the ſaid ſtar to the ho- their exact motions over the fame, by means of the 
16 rizon, you will find, by allowing for the denſity of the at- wheel-work at Q, in like manner as thoſe luminaries do in 
i moſphere in proportion to their ſeveral magnitudes, in the heavens ; ſo that being once ſet T” by an epheme- 
4 what latitude it will firſt become viſible, 5 ris, they will remain ſo, and thereby ſhew the riſing and 
47:08 N. B. All thoſe ftars whoſe diſtance from the elevated | ſetting of thoſe luminaries, with the length of the day ad 
9 pole is Jeſs than the latitude of the place, never ſet to night, together with the true cauſe of all the viciſſtudes 
5 their reſpective inhabitants; as their oppoſite ones, being | of the ſeaſons; and how, notwithſtanding their apparent 
5 c equally depreſſed, never riſe. | ; | motion from eaſt to weſt, they really move from welt to 
gt Patent GLOBES, thoſe with Mr. Neale's improvements, | eaſt; the moon, in a very little more than twenty-nine 
„ for which he obtained his majeſty's letters patent. days and a half; and the ſun, in a year. See EARTH, 
18 The terreſtrial globe, with theſe improvements, is re- SUN, and Moo. | 2 Te” 
"NT preſented in plate LXXI. fig. 4. the earth being ſup- | To the center of the ſun two jointed ſtems are occalion- 
" poſed in that part of its orbit where the north-pole A is | ally ſcrewed on, and to theſe are fixed Mercury and Ve- 
at its neareſt approach to the ſun 8, which accordingly nus; which by the ſaid joints may be ſet to their pio. 
1 by the index or ray SR, points to the tropic of Cancer; | per ſtations, and thereby ſeveral entertaining problems 
14 | b is a moveable circle, which, ſet to the latitude of a | may be ſolved. : | | 
given place, will cauſe the ſemicircle c to point out the | From what has been ſaid it is evident, that the uſual 
Zenith of the ſaid place; d repreſents the ecliptic, e the problems on the common globes, and moſt of thoſe wit 
„ 5 cequator, and f a ſcrew by which the annual motion may the orrery, may be ſolved by theſe curious machines. 
. be ſeparated from the diurnal; g is a ſemi circle which | Problems peculiar to the patent GLoBEs, —1. 75 4 
* always moves at 9o degrees diſtance from the moon, and | globes. This, on the celeſtial globe, is performed in the ſane 
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fil. q thereby becomes the lunar horizon for the northern 


| from that of the preceding day, When the earth is ſo} 
. 5 | | 4 


hemiſphere; / is an inclined plane on which the ſtem of 
the moon P O moves, thereby cauſing the moon itſelf to 
ſhew its ſeveral latitudes, nodes, &c. and by this plane 
moving the contrary way, in a little more than-nineteen 
of the annual revolutions of the globe, is ſhewn the retro- 
grade motion of the nodes, 

This globe is mounted with the horizon a fixed verti- 
cally, and placed ſo as to move upon its own axis AH, 
whereby it repreſents the diurnal motion of the earth. 
Hence if the globe be turned round its own axis, by 
means of the winch at top, the ray from the ſun will, in 
this ſituation, deſcribe the tropic of Cancer: the whole 
arctic circle will be taken into the enlightened hemi- 
{phere, and that of the antarctic circle will be in- 
volved in darkneſs. Let us now ſuppoſe the globe 
turned thirty times about by the winch, the north- 
pole will then be ſituated as at B, and the index from 
the ſun will point to the ſign Leo on the ecliptic 4: 
efter turning the globe thirty times more, the north- pole 
wil] be removed to C, and the index advanced to Virgo ; 
and in this manner may the phænomena of the earth's 


annual motion be traced through all the figns of the 


ecliptic and ſeaſons of the year; the index or pointer de- 
-fcribing a ſpiral line, which every day at noon, or turn of 
the globe, falls at the diſtance of about fifteen minutes 


"| 


manner as on the common globes : but the terreſtrial globe 
admits of no ſuch rectification; for inſtead of raiſing d 
lowering the pole of the globe itſelf, according to the tt 
tude of the place, we mult here rectify a moveable brife 
horizon, ſo as that the given place ſhall be in the ee 
of the ſaid horizon. 2. To rectiſy the ſun and moon ＋ 
ing to theſe globes. Having found the ſun's place in - 
ecliptic, in the common way, turn the ſun about! 
its ſtem till it is directly oppoſite to the ſame ſign ad 
degree of the ecliptic upon the globe. The ſame 60 
alſo be done with reſpect to the moon, having 7 
found her place by an ephemeris for that day. 3 : 
ſhew on theſe globes the cauſe of an eclipſe of the fun i 
This is ſelf-evident on either globe, by turning 1 
the winch till the two luminaries come in conjun . 
with, or oppoſition to each other, provided they une 
to be in or near the nodes. 4. To explain the reaſon = 
they happen no oftener. This 'will appear no leſs eh o 
by ſetting the moon to any conſiderable Jatitu . 
turning the globe till ſhe comes in conjunction = : 
ſun; for then the pointer from the ſun will 2 ** 
paſs either above or below her, according 35 clip 
north or ſouth latitude z ſo that there can be 1 5 
of the ſun, when the moon is not in or near bet f 2 
To exhibit a natural repreſentation of the retrogr# * lob 
the moon's nodes, This is done by only turning 4 
with the winch, and obſerving that the place . o 


G6 A 
4 * Kel 


oſle 265 8 
wo in different places; which are found to be 
is E 8 


Ir contrary to the order of the ſigus; that is, 
retrograde) | den rögb all the ſigns from eaſt to 
a _ The 0 aid hour of a ſolar eclipſe being given, to 
* 71 thoſe places on the globe to which the ſame will be vi- 
oh Turn the globe till the given day comes oppoſite 


f to 12, then turn the globe till the index 
2 the OT pivot hour ; ſet the 4 — in conjunction 

"th the ſun; then all the places above the ſolar horizon 

1 to which the ecliple will be viſible. 7. To find the 

ſame in a lunar eclipſe. Proceed as in the laſt problem; onl 

"ſtead of the moon's being in conjunction, ſhe mu 
be in oppoſition ; and inſtead of viewing all the 
pp! ntties on that fide of the horizon towards the ſun, 
or: muſt ſurvey thoſe on the oppoſite ſide ; for they are 
Ap countries to which the lunar eclipſe will be viſible. 
HH 8. To exhibit the phaſes of Mercury and Venus. Set them to 
dry given ſtation within the enlightened hemiſphere of 
the celeſtial globe; and it may be obſerved, that their 
 diferent phaſes in thoſe ſeveral ſtations will be in all re- 
ſp:8s analogous to thoſe of our moon. 9. To demon- 
rate, that in a certain latitude, the inhabitants may obſerve 
"the fun, moon, Mercury, and Venus, all riſing together on a 
particular day; and yet, on the ſame day, may ſee the moon 
ſet twelve hours before the ſun, Mercury fourteen hours after 
the moon, and Venus fix hours curl all three. Rectify the 
globe to the latitude of 66 ; let the moon riſe near the 
tropic of Capricorn, the ſun at the beginning of Aries, 

Mercury about fifteen degrees in Aries, and Venus about 

eichteen degrees in Taurus, with five or fix degrees of 

north latitude z then turn the globe about, and you will 

find by the index the difference of time ſought for. 10. 

To find the height of the diurnal arch of the luminaries and 

planets aforeſaid, on any given day. The globe being 

rectified, ſcrew the quadrant of altitude to the zenith of 
the place, which bring to the meridian ; then turn about 
the globe to the given day, and the degree of the qua- 
drant, each reſpectively paſs over, is the height of their 
arches ſought. 10. To ſhew toy neither Mercury nor Venus 
can be ſeen on the meridian of London at midnight, as all the 
ether planets at certain times are, Set theſe two planets to 
their greateſt elongation or diſtance from the ſun ; and 
by turning the globe about the impoſſibility of the thing 
will be evident. | 
GLOBULAR, in general, an appellation given to 
things of a roundiſh figure, like that of a globe. 
GLOBULAR Projection. See May. 
GLOBULE, a diminutive of globe, frequently uſed 
by phyſicians in ſpeaking of the red ſpherical particles of 
we blood. See BLOOD). 
_ GLORIA Parr, among eccleſiaſtical writers. See 
_—_ Doxo.ocy. 

GLORIOSA, ſuperb lilly, in botany, a genus of 
= plants, the lower of which conſiſts of fix oblongo-lan- 
Ws coated, undulated, and very long petals, reflex nearly 
BY to the baſe; the fruit is an oval pellucid capſule, con- 
_ 1; three cells, and numerous globoſe ſeeds, diſpoſed 
na double ſeries, | 
i GLOSS, in matters of literature, denotes an expoſition 
_  ©*P!ication of the text of any author, whether in the 
_ language, or any other; in which ſenſe it differs 
due from commentary, See COMMENTARY. 

Gross, among artificers, the luſtre or brightneſs ſet 


H , FLOSSARY, Glofſarium, a ſort of dictionary, ex- 
A dane the obſcure and uv v terms in ſome old 
hs ſuch are Du Cange's Latin and Greek Gloſſa- 
= dpelman's Gloflary, and Kennet's Gloflary at the 
1 wk. his Parochial Antiquities. | 

2 * 1; 9SSOCOMON, in ſurgery, an inſtrument, or 
Fs .... © contrived by the ancient ſurgeons, for con- 
Aung a fractured leg or thigh. 


, 2-0SSOCOMON, in mechanics, the name by whic 
'ero calls a 


wheels wages machine, compoſed of ſeveral dented 
o O35 8 and uſed for raiſing great weights. 
| ey * ET Ra, in natural hiſtory, a genus of ex 
the roy oſſils, ſo called from their having been ſuppoſed 
— gues of ſerpents turned to ſtone, though they are 


- 


*M 8 cloth, filk, and the like. See CLorn, SILK, 


o the ſun, and the place where you are to the pointer; 


6.4 5 


s the ecliptic, in its motion round the earth, | really the teeth of ſharks, and are daily found in the 


mouths of thoſe fiſhes, wherever taken. 5 
GLOTTIS, in anatomy, the mouth or aperture of 
the larynx, through which the air aſcends and deſcends 
in reſpiring. It is of an elliptic figure, and furniſhed with 
cartilages and muſcles, by means of which it is occaſion- 
ally dilated or ſtraitened, ſo as to give that wonderful 
variety of notes, of which the voice is capable, in ſpeak- 
ing and ſinging. See the article LaRynx.. | 
GLOW-WORM, the Engliſh name. of an inſect, 
called by zoologiſts cicindela. See the article Cicix- 
DEL A. 0 N BL 
_ GLUE, among artificers, a tenacious viſcid matter, 
een ſerves as a cement to bind or connect things to- 
gether. Fr : I | 
Glues ate of different kinds, according to the various 
uſes they are defigned for, as the common glue, glove- 
glue, and parchment glue; whereof the two laſt are 
more properly called ſize, See Size, 
he common or ſtrong glue is chiefly uſed by carpen- 
ters, joiners, cable dn &c. and the beſt kind is 


| that made in England, in ſquare pieces of a ruddy brown 


colour; and, next to this, the Flanders glue. It is made 


&c. and the older the creature is, the better is the glue 
made of its hide. Indeed, whole ſkins are but rarely 
uſed for this purpoſe, but only the ſhavings, parings, or 
ſcraps of them; or the feet, {inews, &c. That made of 


made of ſinews is the very worſt. 

The Method of making Glu. In making glue of par- 
ings, they firſt ſteep them two or three days in water 
then waſhing them well out, they boil them to the con- 
ſiſtence of a thick jelly; which they paſs, while hot, 
through ozier-baſkets, to ſeparate the impurities from it, 
and then let ſtand ſome time, to purify it further: when 
all the filth and ordures are ſettled to the bottom of the 
veſſel, they melt and boil it a ſecond time. They next 
pour it into flat frames or moulds, whence it is taken out 
pretty hard and ſolid, and cut into ſquare pieces or cakes. 
They afterwards dry it, in the wind, in a ſort of coarſe 
net ; and at Jaſt ſtring it, to finiſh its drying. The glue 
made of finews, feet, &c. is managed after the ſame 
manner; only with this difference, that they bone and 
ſcour the feet, and do not lay them to ſteep. _ | 

The beft glue is that which is oldeſt; and the ſureſt 
way to try its goodneſs, is to lay a piece to ſteep three or 
four days, and if it ſwell conſiderably without melting, 


and when taken out reſumes its former drineſs, it is ex- 
cellent. | adi 


made thus : mix a handful of quick-lime with four ounces 
of linſeed- oil; boil them to a good thickneſs, then ſpread 
it on tin-plates in the ſhade, and it will become exceed- 
ing bard, but may be eaſily diſſolved over a fire, as glue, 
and will effect the buſineſs to admiration. 

Method of preparing and uſing Gl. uE. Set a quart of 
water on the fire, then put in about half a pound of 
good glue, and boil them gently together till the glue 
be entirely diſſolved and of a due conſiſtence. When 
glue is to be uſed, it muſt be made thoroughly hot; after 
which, with a bruſh dipped in it, beſmear the faces of 
the joints as quick as poſſible ; then clapping them toge- 
ther, ſlide or rub them lengthwiſe one upon another, 
two or three times, to ſettle them cloſe; and ſo let them 
ſtand till they are dry and firm. 

Fiſh-GLuE, a name ſometimes given to ichthyocolla. 
See ICHTHYOCOLLA, men | 

GLUME, Gluma, among botaniſts, a kind of cup, 
conſiſting of two or three membranous valves, which are 


to the graſles. 


GLUT AUS, in anatomy, the name of three muſ- 
cles, which form the buttocks, and from their ſize are 
called maximus, medius, and minimus. They all ariſe 
in the external ſurface of the ilium, iſchium, and os ſa- 
crum : the termination of the firſt, or greateſt, is about 
four fingers-breacth from the great trochanter, and the 
terminations of the two others are in this trochanter. 


——— 


GLYCINE, ſcarlet-pea, in botany, a genus of 


plants, with a papilionaceous flower, and an oblong bilo- 
: 2 2 | cular 


of the ſkins. of animals, as oxen, cows, calves, ſheep, 


whole ſkins, however, is undoubtedly the beſt; as that 


A glue that will hold againſt fire or water, may be 


often pellucid at their edges. This fort of cup belongs 
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cular pod, containing a, number of kidney ſhaped ſeeds, | 


of a ſcatlet colour, ſpotted with black. 1 4 0 5 
. GLYCONIAN Von tk, in ancient poetry, conſiſts 
of three feet, whereof the firſt is a ſpondee, the ſecond a 
choriambus, and the laſt a pyrrhichius; or the firſt 
may be a ſpondee, and the other two dactyls. 
GLYCYRRAIZA, liquorice, in botany, a genus of 
plants, with a papilionaceous flower, conſiſting of four 
tals; the fruit, is an oblong, compreſſed, and unilocu- 
55 pod, containing a few kidnęy-ſhaped ſeeds. 
GLYPH, in ſculpture and architecture, denotes any 
canal or cavity, uſed as an ornament. 


GLVYS TER, or CLysTEs, among 
CLYSTER. ; # 
GNAPHALIUM, cudweed, in botany, a genus of 


plants, with numerous hermaphrodite flowers on its diſc, 
and a few female ones on the verge ; there 1s no pericar- 


* 


* 


Phyficlans. See 


pium; the ſeeds, which are oblong, ſingle, and crowned 


with down, being contained in the cup. ; | 
GNAT, in zoology, an inſect of the fly-kind, called 
by authors culex, See CULEX, 


- 


GNOME is often uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe with 
apophthegm. See APOPHTHEGM- | j 
NOMES, Gnomi, certain inviſible people, who, ac- 
cording to the Cabbaliſts, inhabit the inner parts of the 
earth. They are ſuppoſed ſmall in ſtature, and the guar- 
dians of quarries, mines, &c. See the article CABBA- 
ISTS. 15 fs 
. GNOMON, in dialling, is the ſtyle or pin of a dial, 
whoſe ſhadow ferves to point out the hour. | 
The word is Greek, and derived from yrouer, which 
imports ſomewhat that makes known ; becauſe the ſtyle 
indicates the hour. 7 
The gnomon of every dial is ſuppoſed to repreſent the 
axis of the world, and therefore the two ends, or extre- 
mities thereof, muſt anſwer to the north, and ſouth 
oles. 3 = ' 
et GNomoN, in geometry. If a parallelogram be di- 
vided into four leller ones by two right lines drawn. re-. 
ſpectively parallel to the ſides thereof, and one of theſe 
parallelograms be retrenched, or taken away; the re- 
maining three will form a gnomon. 5 
GN OM ON, in aſtronomy, a pillar, &c. erected to find 
meridian altitudes of the ſun and ſtars by its ſhadow. 
The method of finding the ſun's meridian altitude by 
the help of a gnomon was much uſed by the ancients, 
It muſt be obſerved, that the greater the height of the 
ſun is, the ſhorter is the ſhadow of a gnomon, and the 
contrary. In making obſervations for determining the 
meridian altitudes of the ſun and ſtars, it was uſual to ſet. 
down what proportion the length of the ſhadow bore to 
the height of the pillar ; that 1s, the height of the pillar 
being divided into a certain number of equal parts, to ſay 
how many of theſe parts the length of the ſhadow amount: 
ed to at the equinoxes or ſolſtices. The moſt ancient 
obſervation of this kind, that we meet with, is that made 
by Pytheas, in the time of Alexander the Great, at Mar- 
ſeilles, where he found the height of the gnomon was to 
the meridian ſhadow, at the ſummer ſolſtice, as 213 * to 
600 ; the ſame as Gaſlendus found it to be, by an obſer- 
vation made at the ſame place, almoſt 2000 years after, 
in the year 1636. 9 
A very exact method whereby to obſerve the meridian 
altitude of the ſun is as follows. — Make a circular per- 
foration in a braſs plate, to tranſmit enough of the ſun's 
rays to exhibit his image on the floor: fix this plate pa- 
rallel to the horizon in a high place proper for obſerva- 
tion: then let fall a plumb-line, whereby to meaſure the 
height of the perforation above the floor. Take care the 
floor be perfectly level, and exactly horizontal; and let it 
be whitened over, to exhibit the ſun more diſtinctly: 
draw a meridian line thereon, paſſing through the foot of 
the gnomon, that is, through the point where the center of 
the plumb-line marks the floor: note the extreme points 
of the ſun's diameter on the meridian line K and J (plate 
LXXI. fig. 6.) and from each ſubtract a right-line 
equal to the ſemi- diameter of the aperture, viz. K H on 
one fide, and LI on the other: then will HL be the 
image of the ſun's diameter, which, biſeQed in B, gives 
the point on which the rays fall from the center of the 
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Now having given the right: fine AB fs 
tude of the 5 with the angle A, Which Lge ca 
the angle ABG, or the apparent altitude of the f 1 
center, is eaſily found: for aſſuming one of the „. 
des A B for radius z AC will be the tangent of go" 
polite angle B. . Then ſay, as one leg AB jv 1 
ot i of *.; ſo is the whole oy to the tangent of the 
, Added en the art of diallin 
IraWing 1un and moon dlals, on any gig 
JS TICS, in church-hiftory, chriſtian heres. c 
called, it being a name which almoſt all the N 
retics affected to take, to expreſs that new knowledge ay 
extraordinary Jight to which they made pretenſions ia 
Word gnoſtic ſignifying a learned, or enlightened per 
on, | | 
St. Epiphanius aſcribes the ori 
Simon Magus, and ſays that they 
ciples, a_good and a bad. They ſuppoſed there wee 
eight different heavens, each of which was governed þ 
its particular prince: the prince of the ſeventh heave 
whom they named Sabaoth, created the heayens and the 
earth, the fix heavens below him, and a great number of 
angels, In the eighth heaven they placed their Barbelo, 
or Barbero, whom they ſometimes called the father aud 
ſometimes the mother of the univerſe. All the Gnoſties 
diſtinguiſhed the creator of the univerſe from God, who 
made himſelf known to men by his Son, whom they xc. 
knowledged to be the Chriſt. They denied that the 
Word was made fleſh ; and aſſerted that Jeſus Chriſt wx 
got born of the Virgin Mary, that he had a body only in 
appearance, and that he did not ſuffer in reality, They 
neither believed a reſurrection, nor a judgment to cone; 
but imagined that thoſe who had not been inſtructed in 
their maxims, would return into the world, and pals into 
the bodies of hogs and other of the like animals. They 
had ſeveral apocryphal books, as the Goſpel of 9. 
Philip, the Revelations of Adam, the Goſpel of Per. 
fection, &c. WO 
GOAT, Capra, in zoology, a quadruped of the order 
of the pecora, See the article CAPRA. 15 
_ Goar's BEARD, Tragopagon, in botany. See the article 


85 or of 


gin of the Gnoſtic, 
acknowledged two wy 


| TRAGOPOGON. 


GoarT's Eye, Ægias, among ancient phyſicians, See 
AGIAS. | 
GoAT-SUCKER, Caprimulgus, in ornithology, 2 pc: 
cies of hirundo. See HIRUNDo. ; 
GoarT's-THoRN, the ſame with tragacanth. 
GOBELINS, a celebrated manufaQtory for tapeſtry 
eſtabliſhed by Mr. Colbert, at Paris, in 1667. See II. 
PESTRY, _ | WT PID 
GOBONE, or Gogox x, in heraldry, the ſame with 
componed, See COMPoONED. | 
GOD, Deus, the Supreme Being, the firſt cauſe d 
creator of the univerſe, and the only true object of el. 
gious wotſhip. 88 
The Hebrews called him Jehovah ; which name the 
never pronounced, but uſed inſtead of it the words 4%: 
nai, or Elohim, See the articles Aponai, Eronu, 
and JEHOVAHN. 45 9 7555 | 1 
God, ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, is a relative term, and ha 
reſpec to ſervants. It denotes, indeed, an eternal, int. 
nite, abſolutely perfect being: but ſuch a being without 
dominjon, would not be God. The word God frequent 
foniffs lord, but every lord is not God. The hone 
of a ſpiritual being, or lord, conſtitutes God; bel 
minion, true God; the ſupreme, ſupreme; preten " 
pretended, From ſuch true dominion it follows 170 
true God is living, intelligent, ors 


and powerful; and 
his other perfections, that he is ſupreme, or ſuprem®s 
perfect. He is eternal and infinite, omnipotent an . 
niſcient; that is, he endures from eternity to eternity 
and is preſent from infinity to infinity. He gue 
things that exiſt, and knows all things that WE. 4 
known. He is not eternity or infinity, but eter "dure 
infinite, He is not duration and ſpace, but he © eren 
and is preſent : he endures always, and is preſen 8 . 
where; and by exiſting always and every n 
tutes the very things we call duration and pace; 


but 
and infinity. Rn is omnipreſent, not only virtually, Fr 


. | 8 "de 
: . N 


1 \ for power without ſubſtance cannot ſubſiſt. 
N . and move in him, but without 
A 2 paſſion, that is, he ſuffers nothing from the 
SUS of bodies, nor de they undergo any reſiſtance 


from his omnipreſence. | 


: 


It is confeſſed, that God exiſts neceſſarily ; and by the 
ſame neceſſity he exiſts always and every where... ence 
Allo he muſt be rfe&tly fimilar 3 all eye, all ear, all brain, 

*1} arm, all perlection, intelligence, and action; but after 

ab not at all corporeal, not at all like men; after a 

manner altogether unknown to us. He is deſtitute of 

all body, and bodily ſhape, and therefore cannot be ſeen, 

heard, or touched; nor ought to be worſhipped under 

the repreſentation of any thing corporeal. We know 

him only by his properues, or attributes, by the moſt 

wiſe and excellent firucture of things, and by final cauſes: 

but we adote and worſhip, him only on account of his 
= ;.nminion : for God, ſetting. aſide dominion, provi- 
= nc, and final cauſes, is nothing elſe but fate and na- 
A The plain argument, ſays Mr. Maclaurin, for the ex- 
WE :tcnce of the Deity, obvious to all, and carrying irreſiſti- 
die conviction with it, is from the evident contrivance 
and fitnefs of things. for one another, which we meet 
with throughout all parts of the univerſe. There is no 
need of nice or ſubtile reaſonings in this matter; a ma- 
= i} contrivance immediately ſuggeſts a contriver. It 
WE 5rikes us like a ſenſation ; and artful reaſonings againſt 
WS it may puzzle us, but it is without ſhaking our belief. 
= No perſon, for example, that knows the principles of 
WE cptics and the ſtructure of the eye, can believe that it 
Vos formed without {kill in that ſcience; or that the ear 
= was formed without the knowledge of ſounds ; or that 
de male and female in animals were not formed for each 
= other, and for continuing the ſpecies. All our accounts 
oc nature are full of —— of this kind. The ad- 
mirable and beautiful ſtructure of things for final cauſes, 
e xalt our idea of the contriver: the unity of deſign ſhews 
= him to be one. The great motions in the ſyſtem, per- 
WE formed with the ſame facility as the leaſt, ſuggeſt his 
Almighty power, which gave motion to the earth and the 
== celeſtial . with equal eaſe as to the minuteſt parti- 
cles. The ſubtilty of the motions and actions in the in- 
WE tcrnal parts of bodies, ſhews that his influence penetrates 
be inmoſt recefles of things, and that he is equally active 


Ws zdorns the works of nature, far ſuperior to any thing in 
art, ſuggeſt his conſummate wiſdom. The uſefulneſs 
of the whole ſcheme, fo well contrived for the intelligent 
bdbeinęs that enjoy it, with the internal diſpoſition and 
WS oral ſtructure of thoſe beings themſelves, ſhew his un- 
WS bounded goodneſs, Theſe are the arguments which are 
8 ſufficiently open to the views and capacities of the un- 
earned; while, at the ſame time, they acquire new 
Mm ſirength and luſtre from the diſcoveries of the learned, 
he Dcity's acting and-interpoſing in the univerſe, ſhew 
dat be governs, as well as formed it; and the depth of 
bis counſels, even in conducting the material univerſe, of 
ich a great part ſurpaſſes our knowledge, keep up an 
z inward veneration and awe of this great Being, and diſ- 
1 poſe us to receive what may be otherwiſe revealed to us, 
bunceining him. It has been juſtly obſerved that ſome 
(che laws of nature now known to us, muſt have eſcap- 
3 ed us, if we had wanted the ſenſe of ſeeing. It may be 
_ his power to beſtow upon us other ſenſes, of which we 
eat preſent no idea; without which it may be im- 
. — for us to know all his works, or to have more 
44 0 4 of 3 In our preſent ſtate, we know 
al e latished of our dependency upon him, and 
1 PE N e = not the object of ſenſe; his eſſence, and 
x =" : all other ſubſtances, is beyond the reach 
ee r but his attributes clearly appear in 
os ...... works. We know, that the higheſt con- 
| PHONS we are able to form of them, are ſtill beneath his 


= 2] perfections: - Ih. 
= . g perſeQions 3 but his power and dominion over us, 


n . . 
our duty towards him, are manifeſt, W 


ſtians it will be ſufficient to 
very early divided in opinion, 


Ig With reſpe& to Chri 
Voendion, that they were 


I N and preſent every where. The ſimplicity of the laws that 
prevail in the world, the excellent diſpoſition of things, 
vn order to obtain the beſt ends, and the beauty which 


- cuty we owe to him, the Lord and diſpoſer of all 


6 01 


of the 


of perſons, and aſſerted the J of the Divine nature, 
u 


both with reſpect to perſon and fubſtance. See ARIAN 
and TRINITARIAN. f 


GODDESS, a heathen deity of the female ſex. 
GOD-FATHERS and Gon-MoTtatss, perſons who 


undertake to anſwer for the future condu of infants at 
their baptiſm. | 


This cuſtom is of great antiquity.in the Chriſtian 


Being ; a ou part worſhipping three perſons in the unity 
0 


children from being brought up in idolatry, in caſe their 
parents ſhould die before they arrived at years of diſ- 
cretion, _ | | 
GOLD, Aurum, the ſol and rex metallorum of the 
chemiſts, is a yellow metal ſcarce at all elaſtic or ſono- 
rous, very ſoft and flexible, the moſt ductile of all me- 
tallic bodies. Dr. Halley took one grain of gilt filver, of 


ed by a microſcope, appeared every where covered with 
the gold : a piece of the wire being put into aqua-fortis, 
the filver was eaten out, and a tube of gold remained, 
00 notwithſtanding its extreme thinneſs, was ſtill 
opake. be | | | 
| Gold is of all natural bodies the moſt ponderous : 
hence it ſinks into quiekſilver, whilſt all other ſubſtances; 
platina excepted, ſwim on the ſurface, It is upwards of 
Nineteen times heavier than an equal bulk of water: a 
Paris cubic foot is reckoned to weigh 1368 pounds. From 
its greater denſity it becomes ſeniibly hotter than other 
bodies when laid along with them in hot water. 
Gold melts in a red heat, much ſooner than copper or 
iron; though much later than lead or tin. It is of all 
metals the moſt fixed, or permanent in the fire: an ounce 
has been kept for two months together, in a glaſs-houſe 
furnace, which of all furnaces gives the moſt vehement 
heat, without ſuffering the leaſt diminution of its weight. 
Homberg relates, that in the focus of Tſchirnhaus's large 
burning-glaſs, it loſt its fixity ; that it ſmoked, diminiſh- 
ed in volume, changed into a red earth, and at laſt even 
vitrified : but as the gold had been placed on a piece of 
charcoal, the vitreous matter probably proceeded from the 
aſhes of the coal. Mr. Geoffroy often aſſured me, whilft 
we were making experiments together with the ſame 
burning lens, that no ſuch vitrification had been ob- 
ſerved, when any thing beſides charcoal was uſed for the 
ſupport. | gone | 
Gold diſſolves in a mixture of the nitrous and marine 
acids, called, from its action on this rex metallorum, 
aqua- regia: either of theſe acids ſingly have no effect 
upon it; nor is it acted on by the vitriolic. Boerhaave 
ſays that ſea- ſalt or ſal- gem are the only menſtrua of 
gold; and that both theſe ſalts diſſolve it, whether ap- 


fords no foundation for this aſſertion. The ſolution in 
aqua-regis is of a gold yellow colour, and ſtains the 


is not eaſily got off. | | 
Singular and unalterable as the properties of gold ap- 
' pear to be, they are eaſily maſtered by chemiſtry. A 


grains of gold; rendering the moft malleable gold not 
only incapable of being extended, but of bearing the 


| hammer at all. In Kunckel's Laboratorium Chymicum, 
there are proceſſes by which gold may be ſublimed and 


diſtilled over the helm; and ſurely what ſublimes or 
diſtils has loſt its fixity. Mercuty-ſublimate and ſal- 
 ammoniac volatilize. There is a certain common and 


body, which robs gold of its luſtre, its colour, and its 
b and renders it white and brittle: but this 
ſubſtance, as it might give riſe to abuſes, I forbear to 
name. Gold melted repeatedly with borax becomes 
paler and paler on every fufion ; and there are ſundry 
other ſubſtances, as butter of antimony, zinc, and the 
fmoky ſpirit of tin, from which it ſuffers notable altera- 
tions. After all theſe changes, however, it is till re- 
ducible to its original ſtate z the brittle, the white, the 


ſublimed, the diſtilled gold, may all be reſtored to the 
purity 


with regard to the nature and eſſence of the Supreme 


head, while others abſolutely rejected a trinity 


church, and was, in all probability, inſtituted to prevent 


which only one forty-eighth part was gold : this grain 
was drawn into a wire two ells in length, which examin- 


plied in the form of a lixivium or ſpirit : expetience af- 


ſkin, wherever it touches, of a fine purpliſh red; which 


ſingle grain of tin will deſtroy the ductility of a thouſand 


well known ſubject, plentifully made uſe of by every 
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purity and properties of the gold at firſt. The chemiſts | 


| have long laboured in the deſtruction of this metal, and 
allow it to be eaſier to make gold than to deſtroy it; tho 
it does not appear that either of theſe problems is entirely 
beyond the reach of art: for a little gold has in divers ex- 
periments been produced; and gold was deſtroyed in the 
pteſence of Mr. Boyle. 


: 


Aqua-regia, the proper menſtruum of gold, is com- 


monly prepared by diſſolving ene part of ſal-ammoniae in 


four of aqua- fortis or ſpirit of nitre. Kunckel direQs a 
commodious method of obtaining the exact proportions 
neceſſary for the ſolution. The gold, either in form of 
leaves, or granulated, or flatted into thin plates, then 
made red-hat and cut in ſmall pieces, is to be put into a 
ſuitable quantity of aqua-fortis, a gentle heat applied, 
and ſome powdered ſal-ammoniac added gradually, by 
little and little at a time, till the whole of the gold is 
diſſolved. he | 
The largeſt quantities of gold are met with in the 
Spaniſh Weſt- Indies: there are mines of it alſo in ſome 
parts of Europe, particularly in Hungary and Tranſyl- 
vania. It is either imbedded in flinty or other ſtones, or 
intermingled among the looſe earth; always in its me- 
tallic form, though the particles are commonly very ſmal] 
and often. inciſtinguiſhable, It is never found in the 
ſtate of a true ore, unleſs when blended with a large pro- 
portion of other metals: the gold ore of Rammelſperg, in 
Goſlar, holds only a few grains on an hundred weight. 
Some gold is alſo met with in ſundry rivers, as the Ta- 
B45 the Ganges, the Rhine, the Saale, the * A the 
anube, and many others, commonly in fine duſt, often 
in flat moleculz, ſometimes ſuſpended by the water in 
inviſible atoms, which ſettle upon ſtanding, and are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of river or waſh-gold : theſe gol- 
den particles doubtleſs proceed from ſome mines or veins 
of gold; from which the metal has been waſhed out, 
and carried down by the ſtream, Some have pretended 
to find perfect gold in vegetables, particularly in the vine- 
tree; but on examining thoſe gold like ſpecks or gra- 
nules, by fire, by quickſilver, or other trials, they ſoon 
diſcover themſelves to be no gold. | 
Gold coins and utenſils are not made of pure gold, but 
have always an alloy of filver, or copper, or both toge- 
ther, by which the gold is rendered firmer, harder, and 
more ſonorous. When gold is perfectly pure, it is called 
gold of twenty-four carats; the meaning of which is, 
that in an ounce of the metal all the twenty-four ſcruples 
are pure gold, If only twenty-three ſcruples are fine 
gold, and the other ſcruple a baſer metal, it is called 
gold of twenty-three carats ; and in general, the number 
of carats by which the fineneſs is expreſſed, denotes the 
number of ſcruples of fine gold in an ounce or twenty- 
four ſcruples of the mixed. The ancients ſuppoſed the 


gold of different countries to differ in quality; the Ar- 


menian to be the beſt, the Hungarian next to it, and the 
Rheniſh the worſt. But gold, when perfectly pure, is 
always one and the ſame, wherever it is to be found; 
no other differences being obſerved in it than what pro- 
ceed from an admixture of ſome other metal. 
| There are different methods of ſeparating gold from 
admixtures of other metals. If only a baſe metal is mixed 
with gold, they may be ſeparated by teſting or cupella- 
tion with lead; the baſe metal vitrifying with the lead, 
whilſt the gold remains unhurt. Oe 
Silver, which reſiſts the deſtructive power of lead 
equally with gold itſelf, is ſeparated by acid menſtrua. 
For this purpoſe, we muſt firſt examine, whether the 
mixture contains moſt gold, or moſt ſilver: if the gold is 
found to prevail, the metal is to be flatted into plates, 
or granulated, and put into a proportionable quantity of 
aqua-regis, which diſſolves the gold, and leaves the ſilver 
in the form of powder at the bottom: the ſilver, waſhed 
and dried, may be melted into a maſs, with the addition 
of a little tallow, and ſome nitre or borax; and the gold 
may be recovered from the liquor by precipitation. If on 
the other hand, the quantity of ſilver is much greater 
than that of the gold, aqua- fortis is made uſe of, which 
diſſolves the ſilver, and leaves the gold behind, in form of 
a black maſs or powder to be waſhed and melted with 
borax, If the proportions of the two metals are nearly 
equal, the mixture is melted with ſo much freſh filyer as 


corrode the ſilver as effectually as the nitrous 


. . an ' [ Y 
its weight of ſilyer, acquires, on cementation vt. ., 


will make the whole quantity of ſilver at leaſt three ti 
greater than that of the gold: if the quantity of * 
much leſs than this, the beſt aqua-fortis will not *% Th 
to extract it from the gold: if much greater * 
7 
or extraction will go on the faſter, but the gold will 
main in form of powder, ſome particles of wh C 
in danger of being loſt: if it is juſt thrice th 
the gold, the gold retains the form of the ori 
from the gold making one fourth of the co 
proceſs is commonly called quartation. T 
parting the two metals is more commodious and e 
than that by aqua- regis; aqua-fortis diffolving the fl 
much ſooner than aqua-regis does the gold; ang Wy 
former taking up none of the gold along with the lily 
whereas the latter almoſt always diſſolves a part of N 
ſilver along with the gold, eſpecially if the aqua. "as 
made with an under-proportion of marine acid. 10 
Gold is likewiſe purified from ſilver by acids applied] 
the form of vapour free from phlegm. Thus applet 
they extract ſmall proportions of filver as well a5 late, 
ones; the gold being unable to defend that metal ink 
the fumes, as it does againſt the acid in its liquid fir 
The marine vapours alfo, in this method of application 
: : the on! 
difference is, that when corroded by the nitrous, ſuch Part 
as may remain in the pores of the gold is eaſily diffolved 
and waſhed out by water, whereas with the matine it 
forms a concrete not diffoluble in water. — The method 
of performing the proceſs is this. Nitre, or common 
ſalt, (not both at once, for the vapour ariſing from the 
mixture would diſſolve the gold as well as the ſilyet) ; 
mixed with an equal quantity of calcined vitriol, by which 
its acid is extricated in the fire; and twice its weight of 
powdered bricks, to prevent the matter from melting and 
adhering to the ſurface of the metal. The gold Impreg. 
nated with ſilver, is flatted into plates; cleanſed by ig. 
nition from any external unctuoſity that might impeds 
the action of the acid; then ſtratified and every where 
ſurrounded with the mixture in a crucible or cementing. 
pot; the veſſel cloſely covered and luted; the fire gn. 
dually raiſed to a light red heat, and kept up for twelve, 
ſixteen, or twenty hours. It is often noc to repeat 
the cementation ; a part of the ſilver being apt to eſcape 
the action of the fumes, eſpecially when the plates are 
of conſiderable thickneſs : the metal, after one cemen- 
tation, muſt be melted and laminated afreſh, before it i; 
committed to another. Theſe kinds of operations were 
formerly often practiſed ; but have now in great meaſure 
given place to more advantageous and effect methods 
of ſeparation, The mixture with ſea- ſalt is commonly 
called the regal cement, gold being the only metallic 
body, platina excepted, that is capable of reſiſting it, 
The reſiſtance of gold to aqua-fortis affords a ready 
method of diſtinguiſhing that metal from compoſitions 
reſembling it in colour, If a line be drawn with the 


Sinal plates: 
MPound, the 


ffeqtual 


maſs upon any ſmooth ſtone that does not diſſolve in 


acids, a drop of aqua-fortis will take off the mark left 
by any of the baſe metals, whilſt that made by gol 
remains untouched. „ 
If gold contains copper, lead, or other imperfect me- 
tallic bodies, along with filver, it 1s purified firſt from 
the baſe metal by the teſt or cupel, and then ſeparated 
from the ſilver by quartation. It is purified alſo from al) 
the metals by fuſion with antimony, which abſorbs ot 
ſcorifies all but gold. Tin is moſt commodiouſly {ep 
rated by injecting corroſive ſublimate upon the gold 1 
fuſion. Mercury is diſſipated from it by bare ignition. 
Gold is cleanſed, from external impurities, by beats 
it red-hot, and waſhing it with weak aqua-fortis, brine © 
ſea-ſalt, with tartar, &c. When pale, the 8 
heightened, by melting it with copper, and 3 aq 
parating the copper; or by a mixture of verdigrle 10 
ſal-ammoniac with vitriol or nitre. Some boil the . 
gold in a ſolution of theſe ſalts made in vinegar + g 
moiſten the ſalts with vinegar into the conſikenc : 
paſte, which is ſpread upon the gold, and the meta 
upon burning coals till the mixture is burnt 0 1 val, 
ſprinkling of the ſalts in powder upon the noe 1 0 
practiſed by ſome, does not anſwer ſo well. It. 


5 | : ; K 
that a mixture of gold with one third, or even mo 1 

digt & 
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his method of 
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riſe; the Tolour of pure gold. The ſilver however is 


ealily diſcovered on the touchſtone, by means of aqua- 


fortis: if a line be drawn with the compound metal, a 
little aqua-fortis, applied upon the part, will eat out the 
flyer ; and the remaining gold will appear ſpecked and 
Jiſuoited. Neumann's Chemiflry. 
Gorp- Wik, a cylindrical ingot of filver, ſuperficially 
vt. or covered with gold at the fire, and afterwards 
3 ſucceſſively through a great number of little, round 
holes, of a wire-drawing iron, each leſs than the other, 
till it be e no bigger than a hair of the head. 
| rticle WIRE, 
1 7 be obſerved, that before the wire be reduced 
to this exceſſive fineneſs; it is drawn through above an 
nundred and forty different holes, and that each time 
they draw it, it is rubbed afreſh over with new wax, both 
do facilitate its paſſage, and to prevent the ſilver's appear- 
ing through {RED : ern RD 
Gorp-WIRE flatted, is the former wire flatted between 
two rollers of poliſhed ſteel, to fit it to be ſpun on a ſtick, 
or to be uſed flat, as it is without ſpinning, in certain 
ſtuffs, laces, embroideries, &c. See the article STUFF, 
85 | | 
""Gorn-THREAD, or Spun GorLD, is a flatted gold, 
wrapped or laid over a thread of ſilk, by twiſting it with 
4 waecl and iron bobins, | | 
Manner of forming GoLD-WiRE and GOD THREAD, 
Ioth round and flat. Firſt, an ingot of filver, of twenty- 
four pounds, is forged into a cylinder, of about an inch 
in diameter: then it is drawn through eight or ten holes, 
of a large, coarſe wire-drawing iron, both to finiſh the 
roundneſs and to reduce it to about three-fourths of its 
former diameter. This done, they file it carefully all 
over to take off any filth remaining on the forge ; then 


they cut it in the middle; and thus make two equal in- 


gots thereof, each about twenty-ſix inches long, which 
they draw 1 ſeveral new holes, to take off any 
inequalities the file may have left, and to render it as 


Cr 


ſmooth and equable as poſſible. T7 

Ihe ingot thus far prepared, they heat it in a charcoal 
fre; then taking ſome gold leaves, each about four 
inches ſquare, and weighing twelve grains, they join 
four, eight, twelye, or ſixteen of theſe, as the wire is 
intended to be more or leſs gilt; and when they are fo 
joined, 2s only to form a ſingle leaf, they rub the ingots 
recking hot with a burniſher. Theſe leaves being thus 
prepared, they apply over the whole ſurface. of the ingot, 
to the number of fix; over each other, burniſhing or 
rubbing them well down with the bload-ſtone; to cloſe 
and ſmoothe them. When gilt, the ingots are. laid 
anew in a coal fire; and when raiſed to a certain degree 
o! heat, they go over them a ſecond time with the blood- 
ſtone, both to ſolder the gold more perfectly, and to fi- 
nila the poliſhing. The gilding finiſhed, it remains to 
draw the ingot into wire. 85 „ 
In order to this, they paſs it through twenty holes of 
a moderate drawing iron, by which it is brought to the 
tnickneſs of the tag of a lace: from this time the ingot 


ek its name, and commences gold wire. Twenty 
0 


©5 more of a leſſer iron leaves it ſmall enough for the 
leaſt iron; the fineſt holes of which laſt ſcatce exceed- 
ing the hair of the head, finiſh the work. 
Io diſpo | 
ty 
ni 


le the wire to be ſpun on ſilk, they paſs it be- 
cen two rollers of a little mill: theſe rollers are of 
ce:y poliſhed ſteel, and about three inches in diameter. 
ey are let very cloſe to each other, and turned by 
means of a handle faſtened to one of them; which gives 
9 to the other. The gold wire in paſſing between 
155 two, is rendered quite flat, but without loſing any 
f 15 of Its gilding, it is rendered ſo exceedingly thin 
lexible, that it is eaſily ſpun on ſilk thread, by means 
0 8 hand wheel, and ſo wound on a ſpool or bobin. 
win D-LBSAD, or BEATEN Gol p, is gold beaten 
1 * hammer into exceeding thin leaves, ſo that it is 
puted, that an ounce may de beaten into ſixteen hun- 
red leaves 
i? up more than 159052 times its former ſurface. 
: 4 gold they beat on a block of black marble, about 
1 8 quare, and uſually raiſed three feet high: they 
e uſe of three ſorts of hammers, formed like mallets, 


of iron: the firſt, which weighs three or four} 


each three inches ſquare, in which ſtate it | 


pounds; ſerves to chaſe, or drive: the ſecond; of eleven 
or twelve pounds, to cloſe; and the third, which weighs 
fourteen or fifteen pounds, to ſtretch and finiſh, They 
alſo make uſe of four moulds of different ſizes, viz. two 
of vellom, the ſmalleſt whereof conſiſts of forty or fifty 
leaves, and the larger of two hundred : the other two, 
conſiſting each of five hundred leaves, are made of bul- 
locks guts well ſcoured, and prepared. 

Method off preparing and beating GoLD. They firſt melt 
a quantity of pure gold, and form it into an ingot : this 
they reduce, by forging, into a plate about the thick - 
neſs of a ſheet of paper; which done, they cut the plate 
into little pieces about an inch ſquare, and lay them in 
the firſt or ſmalleſt mould to begin to ſtretch them : after 
they have been hammered here a while with the ſmalleſt 
hammer, they cut each of them into four; and put them 
into the ſecond mould; to be extended further. 

Upon taking them hence; they cut them again into 
four, and put them into the third mould, out of which 
they are taken, divided into four, as before, arid laid in 
the laſt; or finiſhing mould; where they ate beaten to the 
degree of thinneſs required. 

The leaves thus finiſhed; they take them out of the 
mould, and diſpoſe them into little paper books, prepar- 
ed with a little red bole for the gold to ftick to; each 
book ordinarily contains twenty-five gold leaves. There 
are two fizes of theſe books; twenty-five leaves of the 
ſmalleſt only weigh five or fix grains, and the ſame num- 
ber of the largeſt; nine or ten grains. 

It muſt be obſerved, that gold is beaten more or leſs, 


according to the kind or quality of the work it is inten- 


ded for; that for the gold wire-drawers to gild their in- 


gots, is left much thicker than that for gilding the frames 


of pictures, &c. withal. See GILDING. 

. Gorp-Fincn; in ornithology, the Engliſh name of a 
ſpecies of fringilla, with the wings variegated with black, 
yellow, and white: | | 

GoLD-S1ZE, See the article SIZE. 

. GoLD-SmITH, or as ſome chooſe to expreſs it, filver- 
ſmith, an artiſt who makes veſſels, utenſils, and orna- 
ments in gold and ſilver. 55 
hell- Gol p, that uſed by the illuminers, and where- 
withal we write gold letters. It is made of the pareings 
of leaf- gold; and eyen of the leaves themſelves, reduced 
into an impalpable powder, by grinding on a marble with 
honey. After leaving it to infuſe ſome time in aqua- 
fortis; they put it in bells, where it ſticks. To uſe it 


they dilute it with gum- water, or ſoap-water. 


GOLDEN, ſomething that has a relation to gold, or 
conſiſts of gold, is valuable, or the like; as, 
- GoLDEN-BuLL. See the article BULL. 


 GoLvten-CaLF, in Jewiſh antiquity, a figure which 


the Iſraelites caſt in gold, and ſet up in the wilderneſs to 
worſhip during Moſes's abſence in the mount, and which 
that legiſlator, at his return, burnt, ground to powder, 


and mixed with the water the people were to drink of; 


as in Exod, xxxii. 3 0 | 
GoLDEN-FLEECE, in the ancient mythology, the ſkin, 


or fleece, of the ram upon which Phryxus and Hella are' 


ſuppoſed to have ſwam over the ſea to Colchis ; which 
being ſacrificed to Jupiter, its fleece was hung upon a 
tree in the grove of Mars, guarded by two brazen- 
hoofed bulls, and a monſtrous dragon that never flept ; 
but was at laſt taken and carried away by Jaſon, and the 
Atgonantiicicd bop 405 25) 3 | : 
OLDEN-NUMBER, in chronology, a number ſhew- 
ing what year of the moon's cycle any given year is. See 
CYCLE of the Moon. 28 | 
GolpEN-RoLE, in arithmetic, is alſo called the rule 
of three; and the rule of proportion. See PROPORTION 
and RULE or THREE, | | 
_ GOLPS, in heraldry, are roundles of a purple tine- 
ture, called by the French fortenux, adding their peculiar 


. 
„ 


colours. | 


GOMPHOSIS, 44#9@512, in anatomy; a ſpecies of 
articulation, wherein one bone is ſet in the other, like a 
nail or peg; as the teeth within the jaws: | 

GOMPHRENA, the purple everlaſting flower, in 
botany, a genus of plants, the flower of which is divided 
into five parts, and erect: the petals are ſubulated and 
permanent: the fruit is a thin, roundiſh cruſt, with one 
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ſeed, with an oblique end. It is a native of both Eaſt 


and navigated on the canals of Venice. See the article : 
| following manner. 


| laxation of the veſſels containing the ſeed, and of the 


ſuch patients is of an acrimonious quality; but in a go- 


"ried ſtate, or its acrimony in cacochymic, ſcorbutic, or 


than that there is a preternatural eflux of impure hu- a. 
tion, or the ill- timed uſe of aſtringents, that the ſanies, 
| which ſhould be carried off by the gonorrhea, is tranſlated 


there are any ſuch in the body, is, by means of proper | 
Jaxatives, to be evacuated and derived from the parts af- 


cell, in which are contained a fingle, large, roundiſh 
and Weſt-Indies ; and the flower is uſually of a beauti- 


ful purple colour. 


GONDOLA, a fort of barge curiouſly ornamented, 


BARGE. 4 
GONORRHOEA, in medicine, an involuntary efflux 
of the ſeminal juices, and ſome other recrementitious 
matter, | | 
Authors take notice of three ſpecies of gonorrhœas; 
the firſt is a ſimple gonorrhea, or perpetual efflux of the 
ſeminal juices, without any virulence: the ſecond is a 
venereal, or virulent gonorrhcea, ſo called, though im- 
properly, from its ſimilitude to the preceding: the third 
is an involuntary efflux of a viſcid white, or whitiſh fluid 
from the urethra, in conſequence of a venereal gonorrhœa 
ill cured, or too frequently repeated. 1 
The firſt ſpecies of this diſorder ariſes from a want of 
a due tone in the ſolid parts, and by a preternatural re- 


parts adjacent to them. See GLEET. | | 

This gonorrhea is either mild or benign, or of a ma- 
lignant kind. The latter conſiſts in a diſcharge of matter 
of various colours, accompanied with heat and exulcera- 
tion; and in ſcorbutic, or cacochymic patients, as alſo 
thoſe afflicted with the ſtone, this diſorder is pou at- 
tended with a pain in diſcharging the urine, which in 


norrheea of a mild or a benign kind, a whitiſh liquor all 
of one colour, is diſcharged without pain, heat, or exul- | 
ceration; and frequently proceeds from a redundance of | 
the ſeminal fluid, ariſing from high living in an unmar- 


arthritic patients, as well as from the weakneſs of, and | 

want of due tone in, the ſeminal veſſels. 5 
The cure of a benign gonorrhcea is highly difficult; 

nor can any other reaſon be aſſigned for this diſorder, 


mours from all parts of the body to thoſe parts infected, 
which are already too much weakened, and have taeir tone 
deſtroyed. Beſides, the parts fubſervient to generation, 
which are in this diſorder affected, conſiſt entirely of | 
nerves and nervous coats; and it is not without the 
greateſt difficulty that the energy of medicines penetrates 
to them. In the cure, the following intentions are to be 
purſued. Firſt, the redundance of impure: ferum, if 


fected. Then the too much relaxed and flaccid parts are 
to be ſtrengthened by proper corroborating medicines, | 
both of the external and internal kind. The former of 
theſe intentions is anſwered by ſuch laxatives as operate 
in a double manner, ſuch as the pilulæ balſamicæ of 
Becher, which are not only purgative, but highly corro- 
borating. To anſwer the other intention, the following 
powder muſt be uſed. Take of cuttle-bone, one ounce ; 
of red coral, amber, the ſpecies of hyacinth, and the bark 


of Caſcarilla, each two drams ; make into a powder, one | 


dram of which is to be taken every morning and'evening 
in a decoction of barley, prepared with ſome almonds. 
At the ſame time the following epithem may be applied 
to the region of the pubes and perinæum, eſpecially 
during the night-time, Take of herbs, baum, mint, 
and baſil ; of the leaves of red roſes, and balauſtins, each 
one handful; of pomegranate-bark, cloves, nutmegs, car- 
damoms, and maſtich, each half an ounce z mix together, 
and put into a ſmall bag to be boiled in red French wine. 
Theſe meaſures are to be ſeconded: by an accurate regi- 
men, being chiefly ſuch as is preſcribed below for the 
virulent gonorrhœa. In the cure of a malignant go- 
norrhoea, regard is to be had to the conſtitution of the 
patient: when he is hot, and of a delicate conſtitution, 
he ought, eſpecially in the beginning of the diſtemper, to 
abſtain from hot ſubſtances, purgatives, ſudorifics, diure- 
tics, &c. The following preparation may be frequently 
exhibited in this diforder. Take of mint, three hand- 
fuls ;-of Venice turpentine, one ounce; of Peruvian bal- 
ſam, half an ounce : diſtil with three pints of Rheniſh 
wine. The doſe is from one to two ounces: and the 


water, and rectified ſpirit of wine, each half a pint; | 
of the balſam of life, fifty drops. Mix all together ang 


of this diſorder, proceeds from impure coition With 5 


may be more or leſs diſpoſed to receive the infection I 
3 


changes colour, and becomes more purulent, and more 
it aſſumes a greeniſh hue, or appears like a thin fanious 


comes an. ulcer, called a-ſhanker. See ShANK ER. 


to burn the whole duct of the urethra, 
frænum, by which the penis is bent downwards. There 
is likewiſe, when the penis is erected, great pain, as if 
compreſſed tranſverſely with a ftrong hand, This chiefy 
long running of acrimonious pus, nature breeds a (of 
forms caruncles, or carnoſities ſo far as to plug up the 


urinary paflage, and ſtop up the urine. However, the 
little adjoining ulcers continue to pour forth a kind of 


called cryſtallines, and at length buboes of the glands in 


| toms as men; their chief complaint being a difficulty of 
urine, and a running; however, they are liable to ſhank- 


parts of the labia pudendi; as alſo to buboes in the 


it were the external orifice, this is not a phimoſis, thoug" 


GON 


A virulent gonorrhœa, or clap, being the ſeeond ſpeci. 


infected perſon. . 
This diſtempet begins, and makes its progreſs, in 10 


The patient, ſooner or later, according as the perſon 
with whom he has had converſation, was more or leſz in 
tected, and according to his conſtitution, by which he 


firſt ſeized with an unuſual pain in the genitals; and 2 
kind of ſenſation like a rotation of his teſticles. After. 
wards, if the prepuce conſtantly covers his glands, there 
appears an eruption, or puſtule, which, by its ſize, colour 
and figure, reſembles a ſpot of the meaſles. Preſent}, 
after appears a weeping matter like ſemen, which tail, 


yellow, till at length, if the diforder be highly virulent, 
matter, mixed with blood. The puſtule at length be. 
Thoſe whoſe glans is uncovered, ſeldom have ſuch 3 
puſtule, and are leſs liable to imbibe the infection. The 
running brings on a heat, or ſmarting in making water 


which is moſt violent when it is over, for then it ſeem; 


Another ſymptom is the cordee, or contraction of the 


happens in the night, when the patient is warm in bed: 
ſometimes the urethra being eaten, and excoriated with 


ſpungy fleſh, to ſupply the defect, which daily increaſing, 


an ichor. It alſo happens, through ſome violent mo- 


to the ſcrotum, and cauſes one or both of the teſticles to 
ſwell, and inflame with intolerable pain: the running at 
the ſame time decreaſing, while the ſcalding of the urine 


is as great as ever. 1 


To theſe ſymptoms may be added the phimoſis, and the 
paraphimoſis. There are alſo ſometimes watery bladders, 


* groin.. See PHIMOSIS, PARAPHIMOSES, BUB, and 
OX. 5 5 a | | 
Women are not ſo ſubject to ſuch a variety of ſymp- 


ers and venereal warts, as well within as on the outward 
ron: 
as for the coarQation of the ſphincter vaginæ, heed . as 


by ſome improperly fo called. 
This diſorder proceeding from an infection of a malig- 
nant gonorrheea, or the lues venerea, is firſt conveyed to 
the genitals, and: afterwards through the pores to tte 
lymph, or ſeminal liquor; the due craſis and natural mix- 
ture of which it deſtroys, by inducing partly a cauſtic 
and corroding, and partly a putrid ſtate thereof; cnc? 
ariſe the pains, the heats, the tumours, the inflamms- 
tions, and the exulcerations of the genitals: for at ft 
the glans only is infected whilſt in coition, the poiſon in- 
finuating itſelf into the pores; after which, it ſoon po- 
ceeds to the glands of the urethra, then to the proſtate, 
and afterwards to the veſiculæ ſeminales. The regime, 
during the time of the cure, according to Boerhaave, ef 
quires the patient to abſtain from all oily food; and 5 
muſt alſo avoid every thing, which by its ny rr | 
quality ſtimulates to venery; ſuch as ſpices, bu oy 
roots, fleſh, eggs, fiſh, and fermented liquors : for 35 i 
inflation of the penis retards the cure, it is of the um ] 
conſequence to be avoided; as are alſo: every thing * 
that inflames the fancy, or provokes to venery, 38 2 
rous dalliance with women, & c. Water and Wl 
the beſt drinks ; and ſeeds and ſummer fruits the be 


following may be uſed as a ſuccedaneum. Take of roſe- 


( 


ment. All poſſible care muſt be taken that cold = 


. 5 I 


ON 


ach the penis, and that it be kept always moiſt, leſt the 
re 


contracting repel the flux of matter. An emollient 
3 pore . 211 
3 denham's method of purging the patient till 
E 2 _— were abated is now juſtly laid aſide. Tur- 
the Jia method, which he made ufe of himſelf, is as 
f 8 Take two drachms of quickſilver; one drachm of 
ollows: 


I till the globules of the mercury diſap- 
— jeans add half a drachm of the pills of colo- 
a with aloes: beat it into a maſs ; of which make up 
2 four pills. Two of theſe pills containing half a 
ee, of the mercury, may be taken night and morning; 
pos ording to the operation, one only for a week or 
pr 3 s. unleſs the patient complains of his gums, or a 
28 4 ; for then the mercury muſt be left out, 
ore "Ye cordee does not remit, a ſcruple of fal prunella 
may be taken, with as much fine ſugar between whiles, 
_ ? drayght of the following apozem : Take of mercu- 
rial water two pounds; of the ſolution of gum arabic, 
and ſyrup of marſh-mallows, of each one ounce; make 
it into an apozem, or decoction. The mercurial water 
's common Tiver-water, in two quarts of which four 
ounces of quickſilver have been boiled to a quart. The 
patient may drink of the apozem through the whole 
* now, as there is occaſion, the pills are continued 
ſor a week, or ten days more, but at night only; and in 
the morning is given the quantity of a nutmeg of the fol- 
lowing eleftuary : Take virgin- honey, an ounce and a 
half ; balſam of capiv1, fix drachms ; powder of the root 
of jalap, and ſal prunella, of each one drachm, which 
make into an electuary. The patient muſt drink a, 
= 6craught of the apozem as well after the electuary as after 
WE the pill. WON 3 | | 
1 Y There is no danger of the running being ſtopt while 
bis body is kept open by theſe means; but when the 
= quantity grows Jeſs, and the colour whiter, and feels 
more tenacious, the pill is laid aſide, and the electuary 
WW kcpt to ſome days longer, night and morning. If it 
W= purges too much, the jalap is left out, and the rhubarb 
WE ſubſtituted inftead thereof. When it proves tedious, 
WE boiled turpentine is given by way of farther agglutinat- 
ing, and drying the gleet. | | | 
When the cordee and dyſury are very ſtubborn, or the 
running more virulent than ordinary, the genitals are to 
de ſmeared every night quite up to the groin, with the 
= weaker blue ointment, and the pill without the quick- 
WE liver is given early in the morning in a large doſe, or a 
WE draught of the infuſion of ſenna. This method will ſuc- 
cee in three weeks, or a month's time, if the patient is 
= 2overnable, | 
I! the place of mercurials given internally, Aſtrue di- 
eas the uſe of crude quickſilver, as in the common unc- 
dio, to be rubbed upon the parts, as about the body of 
dle penis, eſpecially under the urethra, to the perinæum, 
ad ſo up to the pubes and teſticles, by which the mer- 
WE uy, inſinuating itſelf through the pores into the lym- 
pPgkatic veſſels, is inſtantly conveyed into the glandules, 
1 and ſubdues the poiſon lodged therein, taking away all the 
1 r. ee any diſturbance to the primæ viæ, the 
1 mach and guts. | 5 
Ie there is no diſcharge from the penis of any virulent 
_ tr, it is called the gonorrhœa ficca, or dry clap; the 
9 e of which are a dyſury, or difficulty of making' 
aer, and after, from the increaſe of the inflammation 
1 as” een an iſchury, or total ſuppreſſion of 
3 In the cure of the dry clap, Aſtrue adviſes plentiful 
1 —— - on beginning, to take off the tenſion, and 
WS of man © inflammation; as alſo emollient decoctions 
= ows, linſeed, &c. i 
= . — aps it might be better to make a poultice of theſe 
ff a ents, after Boerhaave's method; to lay to the parts 


f 7 | — Velen fo dene en "W een ou after 


Aſtruc adviſes 


* alſo lenient clyfters, cooling emulſions; 
* an 5 y 9 8 u 10ns, 
3 0 gs with ſal prunella and anodynes, between 
no mc... 2 the continuance of the inflammation, 
3 urials muſt be uſed, and if the ſymptoms increaſe, 


1 ſomewhat antiſeptic cataplaſm will be beneficial. In | 
an 


m guaiacum; and beat them, together with a little 


n milk, to foment the parts: 


GOO 


the matter diſcharged. 

When the gonorrhea has continued a long while, or 
long enough for the poiſonous matter to make its wa 
into the blood; or by aſtringents given unſeaſonably it 
cannot make its exit; then the patient is inſected with 
the pox, : | | 

The third ſpecies of this diſorder requires the very ſame 
treatment with the ſimple and virulent : but here the leaſt 
time muſt not be loſt ; the affected part mult be kept in 
a conſtant ſtate of laxity, by the moſt emollient applica- 
tions; and the contagious matter muſt with all poſſible 

expedition be drawn out: for the whole cure depends 
upon the total diſcharge of the infectious matter, together 
with the pus, which it has introduced; and if this taſk 


Wherefore, if this diſeaſe continues but for a little time, 
recourſe muſt be had to all the ſeverities of a ſalivation. 
For though falivating does not at all cure either of the 
two former kinds of gonorrhea, this ſpecies of the diſ- 
eaſe, having its ſeat in the glandulæ Cowperiane of the 


tory duct into the urinary duct, is much more ſuſceptible 

of the power of mercury. : 0 
GOOD, in general, whatever is apt to cauſe or in- 

creaſe pleaſure, or diminiſh pain in us; or, which 


preſerve to us the poſſeſſion of agreeable ſenſations, and 
remove thoſe of an oppoſite nature. 


Metaphyſical Goop, the ſame with perfection. See 
PERFECTION. _ 

Moral Goon denotes the right conduct of the ſeveral 
ſenſes and paſſions, or their juſt proportion and accom- 
modation to their reſpeCtive objects and relations. 

Goop BEHAvIouR, in law, an exact carriage and 
behaviour to the king and his people, 85 

GOOGINGS, in ſhip- building, certain plates of iron 
bolted to the ſtern- poſt of a ſhip, to receive and keep ſteady 
the rudder. 5 5 

There are four or five of them on the ſtern- poſt, having 
a large hole in each, into which certain ſpindles, called 
pintles, are introduced, upon which the rudder reſts, and 
turns as upon an axis. See the article RuppkR. 

GOOSE, Anſer, in ornithology, a well-known bird 
of the anas-kind, with the back of a greyiſh brown co- 
lour, the belly and edges of the wing-feathers white. 

Geeſe are fowls of great profit, both for food, for their 
feathers, and for their greaſe. For the gathering of their 
feathers, ſome authors adviſe their. being pulled twice a 
year, viz. in March and Auguſt; yet this is certainly an 
unprofitable as well as a cruel practice; for the gooſe on 
being incapable of flight, eaſily falls a prey to the fox, 
and other ravenous creatures, and by uncloathing her, 
you occaſion her getting cold, which ſuddenly kills her. 
Tis therefore, moſt adviſeable to ſtay till moulting time, 
or till you kill her, and then all her feathers may be made 
uſe of at pleaſure. 3 . 

Goosk-BERRY, Graſſu laria, or Ribes, in botany. See 
the article Rives. . 3 5 

The beſt way of raiſing theſe uſeful buſhes is by cut- 
tings, obſerving always to take the handſomeſt floats, 
and that from branches that bear moſt fruit. Theſe are 
to be planted in February. ET ds 

There are a great many ſorts of gooſe-berry, amon 
which the white Holland kind is the faireſt, and be 


and well taſted, The Engliſh yellow gooſe-berry is 
known every where, and Feteſt for culinary uſes while 
green. The hedge- hog 8 is large, well-taſted, 
and extremely hairy. Th 

berry, that is a very pleaſant fruit. 
Gooſe-berries taken in ſeaſon, produce a delicious wine, 


preſſed, with an addition of water, and well fermented, 
they yield in diftillation the beſt brandy of any of our 
fruits, and little inferior to French brandy. 

- GoosE-NECK, among ſailors, a ſort of hook fixed in 


of a brig or ſloop, and the lower-ſtudding- fail booms of 


Fi - 
E] reatening an abſceſs in the perinzum, it is to be for- 


| 


ſhips and larger veſſels. See the article Boom, 


The 
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warded as much as poſlible, by ſuppurative poultices, and 


is not performed, a pox is greatly to be apprehended. 


urethra, ſo that the pus diſcharges itſelf by their excre- 


amounts to the ſame, whatever is able to procure, or 


bearer of all others ; the berries being large, tranſparent, 


ere is alſo a ſort of green gooſe- 


very proper for ſummer repaſts. Alſo, if thoroughly 


the inner end of a boom, or pole, to extend the bottom. 
of ſome of the ſails of a ſhip, particularly the main boom 
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The gooſe. neck is hooked in a ring or eye-bolt of 


iron, and may be occaſionally unhooked at pleaſure. 


Goost-WiNGs. of a Sail, the clues, or lower corners, 
of a ſhip's main- ſail or fore ſail, when the middle part is 
tied up or furled to the yard. '  _ | | 
Tune gooſe-wings are only uſed in a great ſtorm to 
ſcud under, when the ſail at large, or even reefed, would 
be too much for the ſhip to carry at ſuch a time. 

GOR-COCK, a bird, otherwiſe called a moor-cock. 
See Mook-Cock. | 8 

GORDIAN R Nor, in antiquity, a knot made in the 
Jeathers or harneſs of the chariot of Gordias, king of 
Phrygia, ſo very intricate, that there was no finding 
where it began or ended. 55 | 

The inhabitants had a tradition, that the oracle had 
declared; that he who untied this knot, ſhould be maſter 
of Aſia. Alexander having undertaken it, was unable to 
4ccompliſh it, when fearing leſt his not untying it ſhould 


be deemed an ill augury, and prove a check in the way | 


of his conqueſts, he cut it aſunder with his ſword, and 
thus cither accompliſhed or eluded the oracle. | 

GORE, in heraldry, one of the abatements, which, 
according to Guillim, denotes a coward, It is a figure 
conſiſting of two arch lines drawn one from. the ſiniſter 
chicf, and the other from the ſiniſter baſe, both meeting 
in an acute angle in the middle of the feſs point. 

GoRE, in law, ſignifies a narrow ſlip of ground. | 

GORGE, Gula, in architecture, the narroweſt part of 


the Tuſcan and Doric capitals, lying between the aſtra- 


gal, above the ſhaft of the pillar and the annulets. See 
Tuscan and Dokic. | | 

It is alſo uſed for a concave moulding, larger, but not 
ſo deep as a ſcotia, which ſerves for compartments, & e. 
See the article COMPARTMENT, 

GORGE, in fortification, the entrance of the platform 
of any work, CG: 

In all the out-works, the gorge is the interval betwixt 
the wings on the ſide of the great ditch, as the gorge of 
a ravelin, half-moon, &c. Theſe, it is to be obſerved, 
are all deſtitute of parapets; becauſe, if there were any, 
the beſiegers, having taken poſſeſſion of the work, might 
uſc it to defend theinſelves from the ſhot of the place; 
which is the reaſon that they are only fortified with palli- 
ſadoes, to prevent a ſurprize. | 5 

The gorge of a baſtion is nothing elſe but the prolon- 
gation of the curtins from their angle with the flanks, to 
the center of the baſtion where they meet. When the 
baſtion is flat, the gorge is a right line, which terminates 
the diſtance between the two flanks. See the articles 
Bas TION and FORTIFICATION. | 

GORGED, in heraldry, the bearing of a crown, co- 
ronet, or the like, about the neck of a lion, a ſwan, &c, 
and in that caſe it is ſaid, the lion or cygnet is gorged- 
with a ducal coronet, &c. £ | | 

Gorged is alſo. uſed when the gorge, or neck of a pea- 
cock, ſwan, or the like bird, is of a different colour or 
metal from the reſt. 1 „ 4s Ov 

GORGED, among farriers, &e. ſignifies the ſame as 
ſwelled ; in which ſenſe they ſay, the legs of a horſe are 
gorged ; the paſtern joint is gorged; you muſt walk him 
out to diſgorge his ſhoulder. 

GORGERIN, in architecture, the ſame with gorge, 


4 


See the article GoRGE. 


GORGONS, in antiquity, a warlike female nation 
of Lybia, in Africa, who had frequent quarrels with an- 
other nation of the ſame ſex, called Amazons. 

 GOSHAWEK, the Engliſh name of the yellow-legged 
bern with a brown back, and a white variegated 
breaſt. 
GOSPEL, the hiſtory of the life, actions, death, re- 
ſurrection, aſcenſion, and doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt. 

The word is Saxon, and of the ſame import with the 
Latin term evangelium, or the Greek evatyyeaoy, which 


ſignifies glad tidings, or good news; the hiſtory of our 


bleſſed Saviour being the beſt news ever publiſhed to 
mankind, | | 6 IPOD 

This hiſtory. is contained in the writings of St. Mat- 
thew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John; who from 
thence are called evangeliſts. The Chriſtian church 
never acknowledged any more than theſe four goſpels as 


canonical ; notwithſtanding which, ſeveral apocryphal 


60 


goſpels are handed down to us, and others are ent. 
loſt. | 24+ {a "rel 
The ancient fathers endeavoured to find out diu, 
myſteries in there being but four genuine A 
goſpels, St. Jerom, in particular, ſays, that as there 
four parts of the world, and four principal winds it 0 
alſo proper there ſhould be four goſpels in the church, 
four columns to ſupport it, and four breathings of life ; 
render it immortal. They thought they found the b 0 
of the four evangeliſts in the beginning of the proche, 
of Ezekiel, and in the ninth chapter of the Revelation 
where mention is made of four living creatures, the fi 
having the face of a man; the ſecond of a lion. the 
third of an ox; and the fourth of an eagle; and for thi 
reaſon the evangeliſts are uſually painted with the 
ſymbols, | | * 
GOSSYPIUM, cotton, in botany; See the anic 
CoTFon.: 14205 | 
GOTHIC, in general, whatever has any relation gp 
the Goths : thus, we ſay, Gothic cuſtoms, Gothic 2. 
chiteEture, &c, See the article ARCHITECTURE, 
Gothic architecture is far removed from the manner 
and proportions of the antique; having its ornamentz 
wild and chimerical, and its profiles incorrect: however, 
it is frequently found very ſtrong, and appears very rich 
and pompous, as may be ſeen in ſeveral of our Englih 
cathedrals. This manner of building was, original 
very heavy and coarſe; but is ſince run into the oppolite 


Canoniey] 


the Gothic architecture we ſee high vaults raiſed on ſen. 
der pillars; and every thing crowded with windows, roſes, 
crofles, figures, &c. | 
GOVERNMENT, in general, is the polity of: 
ſtate, or an orderly power conſtituted for the public 
ood. | N | 
: GovERNMENT is alſo a poſt or office which gives 
perſon the power or right to govern or rule over a place, 
a City or province, either ſupremely or by deputation, 

GOVERNMENT is allo uſed for the city, country, or 
place to which the power of governing is extended, 

GovERNMENT, in grammar, a part of conſtructon 
uſually called regimen. ” 

GOUGE, an inſtrument or tool uſed by divers arti- 
ficers ; being a ſort of round hollow chiſſel, for cutting 
holes, channels, grooves, &c. either in wood or ſtone, 
See the article JOINERY. 


GOURD, Cucurbita, in botany. See the article Cu- 


CURBITA, | | 110 
_ GOUT, Arthritis, in medicine, as defined by Boer- 
haave, a very painful diſeaſe, whoſe ſeat is in the joints 
and ligaments of the feet, and whoſe principal times of 
invaſion are the ſpring and autumn. 1 
The curative intention, according to Wintringhan, 
requires, firſt, that the prime vie be ſet free from a load 
of indigeſted erudities, and the viſcera be reſtored to ther 
priſtine vigour ; ſecondly, that the fluid ſtagnating in, 
and ſtuffing up the ſmaller veſſels, may be expelled de 
body, and a free paſſage through the contracted vellels 
be reſtored. 12 
The firſt intention may be anſwered by vomits a 
gentle cathartics repeated as occaſion requires z by bi. 
ters, aromatics, antifcorbutic medicines z by alkalins 
fixed ſalts, taken in ſmall quantities for a long jet 
aliments and drinks that are nouriſhing, light, caly of 5 
geſton, quickly aſſimilated, and taken in due quantity 
by powerful exerciſe often repeated, and long continue ö 
and eſpecially by riding in a dry, ſerene, pute alf; G 
frictions ; by motion of the affected parts; by going 
ſleep at early hours. | te Spy" pe 
The ſecond intention may be anſwered. partly J J 
preceding, as well as by procuring gentle ſweats; 
bathing in natural and artificial baths; by oe, 
bagnio; or by the uſe of volatile ſalts, and copious * 
of attenuating liquors, actually hot, in the * I 
while in bed, in order to procure. a ſweat Tu 5 iter 
mercurial purges, taking a large quantity of FOO pats 
them; by frictions of the whole body, eſpecial Y - A 
affected, with hot, dry Jinen-cloths, till 2 1607 
pear ; by cold baths ; and the like. 
| To abate the exceſſive pain in th 
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extreme, being ſlender, rich, and delicate to a fault, In. 


by. 


e part affected, 5 
a | „ oplates 
haave ſays, that if there be an abſolute neceflity; may 


* 
_” 


8 N A 


un be given internally, and the patient maß drin plen- 
bend 


i i . twhe or any other liquor of the like Nature, 
BJ ituly 1; emollient and-anodynes may be uſed, laid on 


etty hot; or the part affected may be beat with neitles; 
U may de 
ger c cow may be burnt thereon. 
* - 


angelica. See ANGELICA. 8 


jn Staffordſhire this fort of land is ordered much in the 


1 : | cold, and black ſoil, abounding with ſprings. 


z Fame manner as heathy land, only that it is uſually burnt 
I 8 It bears little but oats, white oats upon the 
e * 


[ |, gouty, and black oats upon the black cold land. 

A | rye or barley-lands, 1s eſteemed a better improvement 
(ban dung. See the article HEATHY LAND 

W Crack, Gratia, among divines, ſignifies any unme- 
dea gift which God beſtows on mankind, _ 
. Pivines diſtinguiſh grace into habitual and actual: the 
da [cfdes ſtatedly in us, is fixed in the ſoul, and re- 
uns till it is expunged by ſome grievous wilful ſin. 
W This is alſo called juſtifying grace, as it makes us ap- 
bear innocent and righteous in the ſight of God; and 
ihing grace, as it makes us holy and devoted to God. 


= actual grace is that which God gives us for the. ſpecial 


. 


aance of ſome particular good thing, as to convert 
WE .. © enable us to reſiſt a particular temptation, &. 
ace is alſo divided into natural and ſupernatural: 
WE © 1a] including the gifts of being, life, of rational 
WS tics, and immortal ſoul, &c. and the ſupernatural 


Ws cr to their ſalvation. 1 8 4 | 
—_ /- of GRACE, an act of parliament for a general and 
WEE {::c pardon, and for ſetting at liberty inſolvent debtors. 
% Gract, in commerce. See DAY.. 


= GRACES, in heathen mythology, three goddeſſes, 
= who: names were Aglia, 'T halia, and Euphroſyne; 
WEE that i3, ſhining, flouriſhing, and gay; or according to | 


: | ſome authors, Paſithea, Euphroſyne, and Ægiale. Some 


WES 12ke them the daughters of Jupiter and Eurynome, or 
== *..:omiz, the daughter of Oceanus; but the moſt com- 
non opinion is, that they were the daughters of Baechus 
and Venus. | . ; : . 
I bey are ſometimes repreſented dreſſed, but more fre- 
aucntiy naked, to ſhew, perhaps, that whatever is truly 
= :{:ccfu], is ſo in itſelf, without the aid of exterior or- 
Wa ments. They preſided over mutual kindneſs and ac- 
WS 0!clgment ; beſtowed liberality, eloquence, and wil- 
Wa 4, together with a good grace, gaiety of diſpoſition, 
WS -: catnels of manners. | 


4 = Crofis of the os pubis. | | 
bar, in general, the aſcending ſtep by 


lien. or in a regular and uniform manner... 
R 


4 5 churches. d PP 1 
9 denotes an artful diſpoſition of ſeveral parts, as 
dy ſteps and degrees, after the manner of an 
etre; fo that thoſe placed before, are rather 
1 (crviceable than the contrary, to thoſe behind. 

. KADATION, in painting, a gradual and inſenſibl 
of colour, by the diminution of the teints and 


ena 


e. | | 

E | GRADATION, in rhetoric, the ſame with 

Ws © tice CLIMNMA Xx. "wy 
al * Py 

| RAFT, or Grave 


y * 


pf RAFF, in gardening,” a cion or ſhoot 
a free inſerted into another, ſo as to make it yield 


3 : 3107 2 : 
4 1 of the ſame nature with that of the tree from whence 
= a Taft was taken. | ; "I 4 


BZ . obſerved : 1ſt. That they are ſhoots of the 
—_  2dly. That they are taken from-health 


; : : ultkul trees. 
dare take 
bdoſe taken 


n from the lateral or horizontal branches, 


en" cut off from the trees before the buds 
ow! Wn Oily is generally three weeks or a month 
- e ieaton for grafting ; therefore when they are 


anointed with terebinthinated balſam of. ſul- 
GouT-WoRT, in botany, a term ſometimes. uſed for 


GOUTY-LanD, among farmers, denotes a mooriſh, 
1 


he turf of theſe grounds burnt, and carried upon 


dered as a gift conferred on intelligent beings in, 


LIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg, ſo 
boom its ſlenderneſs: it ariſes from the ſynchon- 


pariox, in architecture, a flight of ſteps, par- 
a ' <7 aſcending from the cloiſter to the choir in 


chmax. See | 


1 the choice of grafts, the following diredions ſhould 


from the perpendicular GE | 
Pr sts ſhould be perpendicular ſhoots. Theſe 
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| flock; in the dextrous performance of which, the chief 
part of the art of grafting conſiſts. That fide of the 
cion, which is to be placed outward, at the part where it 
is cut wedge-wiſe and inſerted into the cleft of the ſtock, 
ſhould be much thicker than the other ſide, the better to 


facilitate the exact. joining of its rind to that of the ſtock; 
for if theſe two do not unite, the graft will not ſucceed. 


The rind of the ſtock choſen for this way of grafting | 


ſhould therefore not be too thick; becauſe it will then 
. be the leſs manageable. - If the cleft pinch too tight, a 
ſmall wedge may be left in it to bear the ſtreſs. As ſoon 
as the graft is properly fixed, the cleft ſhould be cloſely 
covered over with clay, or, which ſome think better, 
with moſs, or the freſh bark of a tree bound on with 
ozier. | 
When this method, which is the moſt ancient, and 
moſt common, manner of grafting, is uſed to ſtocks that 
are not ſtrong, a ligature of baſs ſhould be made around 
the ſtock, to prevent the opening of its ſlit; and the 
whole ſhould then be clayed over, or covered with the 
cement before deſcribed, to hinder the air from penetrat- 
ing into the ſlit, ſo as to deſtroy the graft, only two 
eyes of which ſhould here be left above the clay, for 
ſhooting. _ =P 7 5 
The ſtraighteſt and ſmootheſt part of the ſtock ſhould 
always be preferred for grafting, in whatever way this 
operation 1s performed. . 
GRAFTING in the Rind, or SHOULDER-GRAFTING, 
likewiſe called fficing and packing, to diſtinguiſh it from 
grafting in the bark, which will next be ſpoken of, is per- 
formed in the following manner, about the latter end of 
March, or the beginning of April, on more lender ſtocks 
than thoſe which are commonly uſed for cleft-grafting. 
The top of the ſtock is cut off in a ſmooth, ſtraight 
place: then the cion, or graft, is prepared by cutting it 
on one fide from the joint, or ſeam, down flope-wile, 
making the ſlope about an inch, or an inch and an halt 
long ; and obſerving it is bent, ſo that the cion may 
ſtand nearly upright when it is fixed to the ſtock. At 
the top of the ſlope, a ſhoulder is made, whereby it is to 
reſt on the crown of the ſtock. The whole ſlope mult 
be plain and ſmooth, that it may lie even to the fide of 
the ſtock. The length of the cion uſed here may be about 
four inches from the ſhoulder, for a ſtandard tree; but 
for a dwarf, or wall tree, it may be fix inches. When 
the cion is prepared, the outſide of its ſloped end, from 
the ſhoulder downward, is applied to the weſt, or ſouth- 
weſt ſide of the ſtock, and its length and breadth mea- 
ſured thereon ; which done, the bark of the ſtock (but 
not any of its wood) is cut away to thoſe dimenſions, that 
the cut part of the cion may be fitted in as exactly as 
poſſible. In doing this, regard muſt be had to the big- 
neſs of the ſtock, and the thickneſs of its bark, in order 
to proportion thereto the length and breadth of the cut 
part of the cion; otherwiſe the paſſages of the ſap in the 
ſtock and cion will not meet, and the cion will then of 
courſe periſh. When the cat part of the cion is exactly 
fitted to, and laid on that of the ſtock, they are bound to- 
gether with woollen yarn, and covered with clay an inch 
above, and as far below, the head of the ſtock; working 
it round the cion, till it become ſharp at top, that the rain 
may run down it. | 
This method has ſeveral advantages over the former. 
Among theſe are, that the wound heals up ſooner, and 
that, in the mean time, it is in leſs danger from the wea- 
ther; that it does leſs injury to the ſtocks and grafts, by 
avoiding all ſeyere ſplittings and pinchings ; that the bark 
is more eaſily placed in the paſſage of the ſap here, than 
in the cleft ; that the graft thrives and ſhoots with greater 
vigour, and bears ſooner in this way than in that; and 
that it is practicable on ſmaller ſtocks than the other, 
which maſt have a good body, and conſiſtence, before 
they can bear cleaving. | | 
GRAFTING in the Bark is performed thus. Prepare 
the ſtock and cion as for grafting in the rind, both as 
to time and manner; but, inſtead of cutting out the bark 
of the ſtock, lit it down, on the ſ@uth-weſt fide, from 
the top, almoſt as long as the floped part of the cion, 
and at the top of the ſlit looſen the bark, with the point 
of your knife. Then thruſt an inſtrument, made of 


GRA 


very hard wood; ivory; filver; or the like 
at the end like the flope-end of the cion, 
down, between the bark and wood, to 
the cion; which being put in, the bark 
, naged, as that it may cloſe exactly to the 
of the cion, and the whole is then to be 
covered as before. 
_ Hhip-GRAFTING, or Tongut-GRAFTING, is 
ſmall ſtocks, from an'inch diameter to a qua 


„and for 
but much »y 
make room fo 
Is to be ſo ma. 
dock and edge 
bound up, and 


Proper for 


inch, or even leſs. Mr. Worlidge, Mr. L n 
Miller, and others, ſpeak of it as the moſt "IE » 


of any, and that which is moſt in uſe, becauſe the 
covers the ſtock much ſooner in this method than ; 
other; for here the cion and the ſtock muſt al 7 
the ſame thickneſs. There are three ways of 
it, and all of them may be practiſed ſomewha 
either of the foregoing.” | 

The firſt is, to flope the cion off a full inch, or m 
then to do the ſame to the ſtock ; and afterwards to r 
the one to the other, with baſs or yarn, ſo as to Join h " 
cloſely at every part, but particularly at the riod; w4 
then to cover the joint carefully with well tempetel ch 
The baſs uſed for this, or for any other binding Gal 
be taken from a ſound mat, and be ſoaked ur 
ſome hours, to increaſe its ſtrength, and render jt te 
more pliable, 5 d 

The ſecond way is, to make a ſhoulder in the praſt, 
and, the head of the ſtock being cut off and ſmoothed : 
Join 1t as in grafting in the rind, "Mew 

The third method, which is an improvement of th 
laſt, is properly named tipping or tonguing. This a 
done by cutting the ſtock off ſlanting, as before, a 
leaving at its upper ſide a thin piece, or tongue, as iti 
called, of the wood, pared away like the lower end of: 
cion. The cion is then ſloped, and tongued, in the {ane 
manner as the ſtock, and a flit is made in each of-then 
downward in the ſtock, and upward in the graft, on te 
ſide oppoſite to the tongue, ſo that each may receive the 
tongue of the other. The cion is then joined to the 
ſtock, as cloſely as can be, particularly at the batt; a 
ligature is made round them with baſs or woollen yan, 
and the engrafted part is well covered with clay or 
ment, | | | | 
Side. GRAFTING. In this, the cion is prepared 28 in 
whip-grafting ; but the head of the ſtock is not cut of 
at the time of performing the operation. | Inſtead of tha, 
ſo much of the bark as the cion will cover is pared of 
from the weſt - ſide of the ſtock ; then both the cionanl 
the ſtock are ſlit in the laſt mentioned manner of whip: 
grafting, and they are bound together, and cloſed up wit 
clay. At the year's end, the top of the ſtock is cut ot 
at the grafted place, ſlopewiſe; and the wound is covert 
with clay or cement. | | 3 

Scutcheon-GRAFTTIxd is another method of grafting 
the rind, by flitting the bark of the ſtock in form of tit 
capital letter T', looſening it with the point of 2 ni 
and inſerting a cion prepared as above. This is prague 
in June, July, and Auguft ; eſpecially if bark does 10 
part eaſily from the ſtock; and in caſe of failure, “ 
properly ſupplied by cleft-grafting, in the enſuing won 
of February or March. 

Crown-GRAFTING is only practiſed in the large He 
which are capable of receiving a number of grafts, d 
are too big to be cloven : for theſe, the head of . 
branches, being cut off horizontally, four or more ga 
are placed round the ſtock, between the bark and tie 
rind, ſomewhat in the manner of a crown- 4 
proper time for performing this is about the l 
of Marcb, or the beginning of April. After the inten" 
number of cions are inſerted, which is done exactly int 
ſame manner as that already delivered for orafting 25 
rind, the whole crown of the ſtock is wel) cert 
and only two eyes of each cion are left uncover” 
being ſufficient for their ſhooting. _ 4 formed 

This method of grafting was more praQtiſed Rh 
than it is at preſent ; many people having a the! 
raged by the ill ſucceſs that has frequently atten 
cions, which have been blown out of the ſtoct, 
winds, after they had made large ſhoots, and. 


cion 
an 
Ways be of 
performin 
t later than 


| they had grown there five or ſix years. But this 4c 
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evented, by tying the cions to ſtakes faſtened 

no el till they are ſo Sly fixed, as to have almoſt 
ſtock. EO Eo EG Ps fo gee: 

N AFTING is a modern invention, the deſign 
f which is ſomewhat different from that of any of the 
y mer methods; this being for the propagation, or mul- 
Golication; of plants already fitted to produce their 
1 perform this, take a graft, or ſprig, of a young 
tree, which you intend to propagate, and a ſmall piece 


of the root of another tree of the ſame kind, or of a like 


geuus, and whip-graft them together; obſerving that the 


| Put-ends of the graft and root be well united, and that 


ind of the root join cloſely to that of the graft, 

7 ape aber be planted out at pleaſure, and 
the piece of root will collect the nutritive juices, and 
ſerd the graft, as the ſtock does the other way. i 
This method of propagation is very eafy and expedi- 
tous; roots being more plentifal than ſtocks : by this 
means the. pieces of roots of one crab-ſtock, for example, 
or of one apple-ſtock, will ſerve for twenty or thirty ap- 
ple grafts z and the like of other trees. It is alſo an ex- 
cellent way for raiſing of tender trees, which will hardly 
bear being grafted in the ſtock. Add, that trees thus 
-1ſted bear ſooner, and are more eaſily dwarfed, than 


# 


| thoſe done any other way. | | 


The only objection againſt this method is, that the 
oung tree grows but lowly at firſt, which is occaſioned 
y the ſmallneſs of the root that feeds the graft; for in 
all trees the head muſt follow the increaſe of the roots, 
from whence it hath its nouriſhment; ; 4 

Reiterated GRAFTING, or GRAFTING by @ double, or 
triple Incifion, is another method mentioned by Agricola, 
whoſe work, though chimerical enough in many re- 
ſpects, contains, notwithſtanding, ſeveral good things. 
To perform this, firſt graft a good cion on a ſtock, and 


cut it away to one half, or a third part; then fix to that 


remaining part of the cion, another graft, of a better 
kind; and to that a third; for the oftener the tree is 
grafted, the finer fruit it produces. . 

By this method, the author above-mentioned aſſures 
us, that he produced muſcat pears, which were admira- 
ble ; making, at firſt, uſe of a ſtock grafted with a pound- 
pear, on which he grafted a ſummer bon-chretien ; and 
when the branch of this laſt had ſhot, he grafted on it a 


cion of a bergamo, which he alſo cut, and grafted on it 


a cion of a muſcat pear. | | 
GRAFTING of Branches is alſo commended by Agri- 


cola, as a very certain and profitable operation: beſt prac- 


tiled on large, full-grown, and even old trees. 

To do this, half or more of the branches muſt be 
lopped off, and grafts of three or four years old be ap- 
plied to them; taking care to have e or other 
things, to ſupport them againſt the wind, &c. 

He adds, that by this method, you will have, perhaps 


laclation, is uſed only when the tree intended to be graft- 
ed, and that from which the graft is to be taken, ſtand 
ſo near, or can be brought ſo near to each other, that 
they may be joined together. The method of performing 
it 1s thus: The branch to be inarched is fitted to that part 
of the ſtock where it is to be joined; the rind, and part 
of the wood, of one ſide of that branch, is then pared 
away, very ſmooth and even for the length of three 
inches; and afterwards the other branch, which is to 
ferve for the ſtock to which the graft is to be united, is 
ſerved in the ſame manner, ſo that the two may join 
Cy and equally together, that the ſap veſſels may 


= a lit is made in the ſtock, to receive it ; ſo that when 
y are 


the graft is the more cloſely united to the ſtock, When 


they are thus 


4 placed exactly together, they muſt be tied 
WH baſs, worſted, or ſome other ſoft thing ; and 'the 
place of jun 


ing clay, to prevent the air from dryin 


me wet from rotting the ſtock. + 
xed in 


g the wound, and 
ſtake muſt alſo be 


2 „ 


joined, the tongue prevents their flipping, and 


— 


A little tongue is then cut upwards in the graft, 


ction muſt be well covered over with graft- 


n 9 a 8 * 
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muſt be tied thereto to prevent. their being diſplaced by 
the wind. When they have remained in this ſtate four 
months, they will be, ſufficiently united, and the graft 
may then be cut off from the mother tree; obſerving to 
ſlope it cloſe to the ſtock. It is of great ſeryice to the 


all round the grafted 


graft then to lay a freſh coat of clay a 
could be performed in 


or joined part. This operation 


April or May, that the graft may be perſectly united to 
the ſtock, before the enſuing winter. It ö 


| n ter. 8 chiefly prac- 
tiſed upon oranges, mirtles, jaſmines, firs, pines, and 
ſome other trees, which do not ſucceed well in the com- 
mon way of grafting or budding. . But, though orange- 
trees are here mentioned among the reſt, this practice is 
not to be adviſed for them, or for any other trees, if they 
are intended to grow large; for that they hardly ever do 
in this method ; and accordingly it is ſeldom uſed but for 
the curioſity of having a young plant with fruit upon it, 
in a year or two from its having been raiſed from the ſeed. 
This is, indeed, effected by inarching a bearing branch 
oy a young ſtock ; but the plant ſo treated ſeldom lives 
+) | (Rn | 6b Hs | 

he walnut, fig, and mulberry, will alſo take by 
this method of grafting, though neither of them will 
ſucceed in any other way: but till, they, like all other 


ed in their growth, beſides the ſhortening of their other- 
wile vival time of duration. I. - 

All grafts, particularly of young cions, are ſubje& to 
be injured by birds; but that may be prevented by bind- 
ing ſome ſmall buſhes about the tops of the ſtocks. # 

The, binding of the grafts, whether it be of baſs or 
yarn, ſhould be looſened at leaſt, if it be not entirely 
taken off, at Midſummer, or thereabouts; leſt its then 
too great tightneſs (as the ſtock will have increaſed in. 
bulk, ahd the binding perhaps have been ſwelled, and 
conſequently ſhrunk, by the weather) ſhould injure thg 

lafit. | | | 
4 Eſcutcheon GRAFTING, See IN0CULATION. 

RAIN, a general name fof all ſorts of corn, as 
wheat, barley, &c. | ES | 
GRA is alſo the name of a ſmall weight, the twen- 
tieth part of a ſcruple in apothecaries weight, and the 


and metals, the veins of wood, &c. Hence croſs-grained 
or againſt the grain, is contrary to the fibres of wood; 


| &c. 


GRAINING-Boax, among curtiers, an inſtrument 
called alſo a pummel, uſed to give a grain to their leather. 
See the article CUkRYING, 

GRAMEN, graſs, in botany. 
GRASS. 3 5 

GRAMEN JUNCEUM, a name uſed by Moriſon for a 


See the article 


| ſpecies of plantain. 
the ſame year, or at leaſt the ſecond or third, ſuch a 

quantity of fruit, as the youngeſt and ſoundeſt tree would 
hardly produce, | 


GRAFTING by Approach, called alſo Inarching, and Ab- 


GRAMINEOUS Ckown, in antiquity, the ſame 
with the obſidional one. See the article CRown., 

GRAMMAR, ypajjearin, the art of ſpeaking and 
writing any language with propriety.” —  _ 
_ GRAMMAR is alſo uſed for a book containing the rules 
of this art, methodically digeſted ; of which there are 
multitudes indeed, but few good ones. . 

GRAM MARIAN, one that is ſkilled in; or teaches 


Yrammar, 


ing to grammar. See the article GRAMMAR. . 


lock, a bayonet, and a pouch full of hand-granadoes. 
They wear high caps, are generally the talleſt and 
briſkeft fellows, and are always the firſt upon all at- 
tacks. | _ | 

Every battalion of foot has generally 4 company of 
granadiers belonging to it, or elſe four or hve grana- 
diers belong to each company of the battalion ; which; 
on occaſion, are drawn out, and form a company of 
themſelves. Theſe always take the right of the batta- 
lion. 26 | | 80 

Hor ſe-GRANADIERS, called by the French grenadieri 
polans, or flying-grenadiers, are loch as are mounted on 
horſeback, 154 fight on foot: their exerciſe - is the 


the ground, and both the flock and the graft 


| fame with the other granadiers. 


GRA- 


trees that are thus managed, will remain weak, and ſlint- 


twenty-fourth of a penny-weight troy. See the article 


GRrain alſo denotes the component particles of ſtones - 


GRAMMATICAL, in general, ſomething belong-. 
GRANADIER, a ſoldier armed with a ſword, a fire- 
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GSRANADILL A, paſſion- flower, a plant called by 
Linnæus paſſiflora. See the article PaSssITLORB XA. 
GRANADO, a hollow ball or ſhell, of iron or other 
metal, about two inches and a half in diameter; which 
being filled with fine powder, is ſet on fire by means of 
a ſmall fuſee faſtened to the touch-hole, made of the ſame 
compoſition as that of a bomb: as ſoon as, the fire en- 
ters the ſhell, it burſts into many pieces, much to the 
damage of all that ſtand near. See the article BoB. 


Thuanus obſerves, that the firſt time granadoes were | 


uſed, was at the ſiege of Wachtendonck, a, town near 
Gueldres; and that the inventor was an inhabitant of 
Venlo, who, in making an experiment thereof, occaſi- 
oned two-thirds of that city to be burnt, the fire being 
kindled by the fall of a granado, _ 2 
©GRANARY, a building to lay or ſtore corn in, eſpe- 
cially that deſigned to be kept a conſiderable time. 
Experimental philoſophy has proved that the air is the 
great ſource of corruption; keep out that, and all is kept 
out; and the moſt corruptible ſubſtances, ſuch as meal, 
butter, milk, and the like, have been preſerved freſh four 
months in the exhauſted receiver of an air- pump. 
They have, near Grand Cairo, a magazine or granary, 
defended with good walls, and called Joſeph's granaries. 
It is not probable that they are quite ſo old as the days of 


that patriarch, but they abundantly prove the utility of | 


ſuch ſtore-houſes, by the vaſt quantities of grain annually 
preſerved in them. | | : eb 

Many parts of Africa abound with granaries of this 
kind. | | 

They are ſo many deep pits made in the ſolid rock; 
the deſcent into them is but juſt large enough for a man 
to go down into them by, but they grow larger as ſoon 
as the perſon is in, and are uſually ſquare, from thirty to 
forty feet in diameter. In theſe the great men of the 
country preſerve their corn; they firſt ſtrew over the floor 
with ſtraw, then they lay on the corn; ſtill, as the heap 
riſes, placing a thin bed of ſtraw between the corn and 
the ſides, as they did at the bottom. In this manner 
they proceed til} the whole cavity is filled: when this 
is done, they cover the mouth of the entrance with a ſort 
of hurdle of green boughs of trees, interwoven one with 
another. This they cover with about two feet thick- 
neſs of ſand, and over this raiſe a ridge of earth, well 
beat together, in order to throw off the rain both ways, 
that none may ſettle on the place and ſoak into the ma- 


The corn thus ſtored up always keeps three, four, or 
more years very good; and, not unfrequently, the pro- 
prietor being taken off by the ſeverity of the eaſtern go- 
vernments, under which they live, the magazine 1s for- 
gotten, and ſome accident diſcovering it many years 
afterwards, the corn is almoſt always found periectly good 
in it. All the care they take, in regard to the corn, is to 
expoſe it two or three days to the ſun's heat, to dry it 
thoroughly, before they carry it into the magazine. 

In the dutchy of Lithuania and in the Ukraine, the 
people always preſerve their corn in the fame manner in 
wells or pits made in dry places; but in theſe countries 


great care is to be taken in the opening theſe ſtore-rooms ; 


for if people deſcend into them before they have had 


ſufficient communication with the freſh air, they are 
often killed by the damps ; this, however, is eaſily guard- 
ed againſt, By theſe, and numerous other inſtances of 
the practice of other countries, it appears evident, that 


tne advantage of theſe ſubterranean granaries over all 
others is very great. 1 


Though theſe are to be recommended before all others, 
yet the common granaries may, with proper care, be ren- 
dered greatly more uſeful than they are at preſent, The]: 
grand caution neceſſary to this purpoſe is to guard againſt | 


the too great humidity, which there always is in places 
where there is a great number of doors and windows, A 
too free acceſs of the external air is alſo to be carefully 
guarded againſt ; for this brings in with it the eggs of a 
vaſt number of different inſects, which prey upon and de- 


ſtroy the corn, A third caution is, when the corn is the | 


produce of the country, where it is preſerved, not to fil] 


dey, the other moiſt, or otherwiſe differing as much as may 


(| ; 


. | 15 | 


be; thus e contrary qualities of the one wi 


| I prev 
the deftruQion of the other. Theſe are. anden 
rules to prevent the corrupting of corn; bat when dn 
miſchief is once begun, it Will prove very difficult to f 
it: all the care that can be employed, ſhould there ba 
be taken in regard to theſe, _ SR 
The two great cautions to be obſerved in the ereding 
of granaries are to make them ſufficiently ſtrong, wt 
to expoſe them to the moſt drying winds. The order 
ing of the corn in many parts of England is thus; t0 f.. 
parate it from duſt and other impurities after it is threſh. 
ed, they toſs it with ſhovels from one end to the gib. 
of a long and large room; the lighter ſubſtances fall 
down in the middle of the room, and the corn on 
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carried from fide to ſide, or end to end of it. ? 


After this 


turned from time to time about twice in a week; once a 
week they alſo repeat the ſcreening it. This ſort ot 
management they continue about two months, and after 
that they lay it a foot thick for two months more, and 


in this time they turn it once a week, or twice, if the 


ſeaſon be damp, and now and then ſcreen it again, Afte; 
about five or ſix months, they raiſe it to five or fix feet thick. 
neſs in the heaps, and then they turn it once or twice ina 
month, and ſcreen it now and then. hen it has lain 
two years, or more, they turn it once in two months, 
and ſcreen it once a quarter, and, how long ſoever it is 


the better the grain will be found to keep. 
It is proper to leave an area of a yard wide on every fide 
the heap of corn, and other empty ſpaces, into which 
they turn and toſs tne corn, as often as they find occaſ- 
on. In Kent they make two ſquare holes at each end of 


the floor, and one round in the middle, by means of 


' 


which they throw the corn out of the upper into the 


lower rooms, and ſo up again, to turn and air it the bet 
ter, | | 
parate the duſt from the corn which falls into a bag; and 
when ſufficiently full, this is thrown away, the pure and 
good corn remaining behind. i 

Corn has by theſe means been kept in our granaties 
thirty years; and it is obſerved, that the longer it is kept, 
the more flour it yields in. proportion to the corn, and 


the purer and whiter the bread is, the ſuperfluous humidity 


only evaporating in the keeping. At Zurich, in Swillzr- 
land, they. keep corn eighty years or longer, by the ſam: 
ſorts of methods, _- 1 
The public granaries at Dantzick are ſeven, eight, ot 
nine ftories high, having a funnel in the midſt of every 
floor to let down the corn from one to another, They 
are built ſo ſecurely, that though every way ſurrounded 
with water, the corn contracts no damp, and the velks 
have the convenience of coming up to the walls for their 
lading. The Ruſfans preſerve their corn in ſubterranczn 
granaries of the figure of a ſugar-loaf, wide below, and 
narrow at top: the ſides are well plaiſtered, and the top 
covered with ſtones. - They are very careful to have the 
corn well dried before it is laid into theſe ſtore-houſes, 
and often dry it by means of ovens ; the ſummer dry wes 
ther being too ſhort to effect it ſufficiently, ., . 
| GRAND, a term borrowed from the 2 imply- 
ing. the lalne with great. ES 
_ Granp-Juky, the jury who find bills of indictment a 
the jelliohs, Kc, gf the pee to ee 255 4 
GRANGE, a houſe or farm furniſhed with granar® 
and barns for holding corn, ſtables for horſes, ſtalls for 
cattle, &c. Ar- | N 
GRANIFEROUS Pod, among botaniſts, are ſu 
as contain ſmall ſeeds reſembling grain. . 
The word is compounded of the Latin, granum, glad, 
e, V 
GRANITE, Granita, in natural hiſtory, 2 diſtinG 
genus of ſtones, compoſed of ſeparate and very 1a1g* o 
cretions, rudely compacted together, of great naron® 
and capable of receiving a very beautiful poliſh. 


GRANIVOROUS, in natural, hiſtory, an epithet 


| | | given to animals that feed on corn or ſeed. 
the place with the crop of one place only, but to mix the 


harveſts of two as different provinces as may be, the one 


4 ; S$: 3 ; 


The word is compounded of the Latin, granum, Bf 
and vore, to devour. | 


} 


| GRANULATION, in metallirgy, the a8ion of r. 


ducing 


; 


lore 


they ſcreen the corn, and, then bringing it into the 
granaries, it is ſpread about half a foot thick, and 


kept, the oftener the turning and ſcreening is repeated, 


Their ſcreens are made with two partitions, to fe. 
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ducing metals to mall particles in order to promote their 
du 


ixture with other bodies. „ 
4 en ES, the fruit of the vine. See the article VINE. 
GRAPHOMETER, among ſurveyors, an inſtrument 


for taking angles) and generally called a ſemi- circle. See 


Sent APPLIN , in the ſea language, a ſort 6f ſmall 
nchor with four or five flukes or arms, commonly uſed 

x ide a boat. See the article ANCHOR. | : 

5 Fire-GRAPPLINGS an inftrument nearly reſembling 


che above, only that it is fitted with ſtrong barbs in the 


f flukes; and is fixed at the yard-arms of a fire- 
Prog grapple her adverſary, and ſet her on fre. 


GRASS, Gramen, in botany, a general name for moſt 


_ of the herbaceous plants uſed in feeding cattle, 


The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing grals ſeed is the latter end 
of Auguſt, and the beginning of September, that the 
rals may be well rooted before the froſt ſet in, which Is 
apt to turn the plants out of the ground, when they are 


not well rooted. This ſeed ſhould be ſown in moiſt wea- | 
ther, or when there is a proſpect of ſhowers, which will 


bring the graſs up; for, the earth being at that ſea- 
_— tC will cauſe the ſeed to vegetate 
in a few days: but, where this cannot be performed in 
autumn, the ſeeds may be ſown in the ſpring; towards 
the middle of March will be a good time, if the ſeaſon 

roves fayourable. | 

The land on which graſs ſeed is intended to be ſown, 
ſhould be well plowed, and cleared from the roots of 


| noxious weeds, ſuch as couch graſs, fern, ruſhes, heath, 


WS oo, broom; reſt-barrow, &c. which, if left in the 


"oF 


I? = 


in 


ground, will ſoon get the better of the graſs, and over- 
run the land. Therefore, in ſuch places where either of 
theſe weeds abound, it will be a good method to plow 
up the ſurface in April, and let it lie ſome time to dry; 
then lay it in ſmall heaps, and burn it. The aſhes fo 
produced, when ſpread on the land, will be a good ma- 


nur? for it. The method of burning the land is parti- 


culariy uſeful; eſpecially, if it is a cold {tiff ſoil; but 
where couch graſs, fern, or reſt-harrow, is in plenty, 
whole roots run far under ground, the land muſt be 


WE plowed two or three times pretty deep in dry weather, 


and the roots carefully harrowed off each plowing ; which 
is tne moſt ſure method to deſtroy them. Where the land 
is very low, and of a {tiff clayey nature, which holds 
water in winter, it will be of fingular ſervice to make 
ſome underground drains to carry off the wet; which, 
if detained too long on the ground, will render the graſs 
ſour. The method of making theſe drains is preſcribed 
under the article LAND, which ſee. | 
Before the ſeed js ſown, the ſurface of the ground 
ſhould be made level and fine, otherwiſe the ſeed will be 
buried unequal, The quantity of graſs-ſeed for an acre 
of land is uſually three buſhels, if the ſeed is clean, other- 
wiſe there muſt be a much greater quantity allowed 
when the ſeed is ſown, it muſt be gently harrowed in, 
and the ground rolled with a wooden roller; which will 
make the ſurſace even, and prevent the ſeeds being 
blown in patches. When the graſs comes up, if there 
ſhould be any bare ſpots, where the ſeed has not grown, 
they may be ſown again, and the ground rolled, which 
will fix the ſeeds; and the firſt kindly ſhowers will bring 
up the graſs, and make it very thick. 
Some people mix clover and rye graſs together, allow- 
g ten pounds of clover, and one buſhel of rye graſs, to 
an acre: but this is only to be done where the land is 
deſigned to remain but three or four years in paſture, 
becauſe neither of theſe kinds are of long duration; ſo 
that, where the land is deſigned to be Taid down for 
many years, It will be proper to ſow with the graſs-ſeed 
ſome white trefoil, or Dutch clover; which is an abid- 
05 plant, and ſpreads cloſe on the ſurface of the round, 
be., forth roots at every joint; and makes the cloſeſt 
ward of any, and is the ſweeteſt feed for cattle : ſo that, 
whenever land is laid down to paſture, there ſhould always 
e 1 or eight pounds of this ſeed ſown upon each acre. 
he following ſpring, if there ſhould be any thiſtles, 


3 _ was troubleſome weeds, come up 
e oraſs, t 24 11 ; 
ſpadele wet. Fs ey ſhould carefully be cut up with a 


1 two or three times in the ſummer, which will ef- 


fectually deſtroy them; for, if. theſe plants are ſuffetes 
to ripen their ſeeds, they will be blown all over the 
ground; their feeds having down adhering to them, 
which aſſiſts their tranſportation ; fo that they are often 
carried by the wind to a great diſtance, and thereby be- 


of this care, how many paſtures may be ſeen almoſt 
over-run with thefe weeds, eſpecially the ragwort ; whert 


land in one day with a ſpaddle, and cut up the weeds 


[juſt below the ſurface of the ground, turning their roots 


upwards; which if done in dry weather, they will ſoon 
decay; but this muſt always be performed before the 


that many ſorts will live long enough to nouriſh their 
ſeeds after they are cut, ſo as to ripen them: and there 
will be a ſupply of weeds for ſome years after, which 
cannot be extirpated without a much greater expence. 

The proper management of paſture land is the leaſt 
underſtood of any part of agriculture: the farmers never 
have attended to this, being more inclined to the plough ; 
though the profit attending that has not of late years 
been ſo great as to encourage them in that part of huſban- 
dry : but theſe people neyer think of laying down Jand 
for paſture, to continue longer than three years ; at the 
end of which time they plow it up again, to ſow it with 
grain, | 


barley, when they intend to lay down the ground; or 
ſometimes ſow only clover with the barley; nor is it 
poſſible to convince theſe people of their error in ſowin 

corn with this graſs 3 which they affirm to be uſeful in 
ſhading the graſs ; not conſidering how much the corn 
draws away the nouriſhment from the graſs: but 


convinced, either 1 argument or experiment; ſo much 
are they led by cuſtom, as not to be led or driven out 


ſo that the lands are daily Ong into the hands of the 
owners, therefore, this patt of huſbandry ſhould by 
them be principally attended to, as it may be carried on 


| with a much leſs expence: for paſture land requires but 


few hands to manage; whereas the ſowing of corn is at- 
tended with great expence, and the profit is very pre- 
carious : but, when this is attended with {ucceſs, and 
the grain at a moderate price, if the whole labour is to 
be paid for, there will be little coming to the owner for 


Bas when the balance is fairly ſtated; but in this moſt 


gentlemen deceive themſelves, and often ſuppoſe they 


gain by farming, when, perhaps, the whole rent of the 


land is loſt: therefore, to avoid the trouble which at- 
tends this ſort of huſbandry, it will be the beſt method 


which, by grazing and feeding of ſheep, will be attend- 
ed with little expence, and a ſure profit. 


As to graſs plats and green walks, they are made, for 


the moſt part, not by ſowing graſs-ſeed, but by laying 


turfs: and indeed the turfs from a fine common or down, 
are much preferable to ſown graſs : but if walks or plats 


the ſeed from thole paſtures where the graſs is naturally 


| fine and clear, or elſe the trouble of keeping it from ſpiry 


or benty graſs will be very great, and it will ſcarce ever 
look handſome. | 

In order to ſow graſs-walks, the ground mult be firſt 
dug; and when it has been firſt dreſſed and laid even, it 


ſtones taken off, and then covered over an inch thick 
with good mould. This being done, the ſeed is to be 
ſown pretty thick, that it may come up cloſe and fhort ; 
it mult then be raked over again, to cover the ſeed, 
that if the weather ſhould happen to be windy, it ma 

not be blown away. It ought alſo to be obſerved, that 
where graſs is ſown in gardens, either for Jawns or walks, 
there ſhould always be a good quantity of the white tre- 
foil or Dutch clover ſown with it; for this will make a 
fine turf much ſooner than any other ſown graſs, and 


y grow large; and this ſhould be re- | 


will continue a better verdure than any other of the 
graſs- tribe. | . 


Cec In 


come very troubleſome weeds to the graſs. For want 


a ſmall expence, if applied in time, would have intirely_ 
extirpated them ! for a man may go over ſeveral acres of 


plants come to have their ſeeds formed; becauſe after 


Their uſual method is to ſow rye graſs and trefoil with 


it is in vain to write to theſe people, who are not to be 


of their own methods ; but; as their practice of huſban- 
dry has greatly leſſened the circumſtances of the farmers, 


to turn as much of their land into paſture, as they can; 


are to be made by ſowing, the beſt way is to procure 


muſt be very carefully raked over, and all the clods and 
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In order to keep graſs-plats or walks handſome, and 
in good order, you may ſow in autumn freſh ſeed over 
any places that are not well filled, or where the grals is 
dead : but nothing improves graſs ſo much, as mowing 
and conſtant rolling. | ; 

When turf is laid in gardens, it is a general practice 
to cover the ſurface of the ground under the turf, either 
with ſand or very poor earth: the deſign of this is to 
keep the graſs fine, by preventing its growing too rank. 
This is proper enough for very rich ground, but it is 
not ſo for ſuch land as is but middling, or poor; for 
when this is practiſed in ſuch places, the graſs will ſoon 
wear out and decay in patches, 

When turf is taken from a common or down, ſuch 
ought to be choſen as is free from weeds : and when it 
is deſigned to remain for years without renewing, a dreſſ- 
ing ſhould be laid upon it every other year, either of very 
rotten dung, aſhes, or where it can be ealily procured, 
very rotten tan; but theſe dreſſings ſhould be laid on early 
in the winter, that the rain may waſh them into the 
ground, otherwiſe they will occaſion the graſs to burn, 
when the warmth of the ſummer begins. Where grals 
is ſo drefled, and kept well rolled and mowed, it may be 
kept very beautiful for many years: but where it is not 
dreſſed, or fed with ſheep, it will rarely continue hand- 
ſome more than eight or ten years. „F 

GRASSHOPPER, in zoology, a ſpecies of the gryl- 
lus, frequent in paſtures. See GRYLLUS. | 

GRATINGS, in ſhip-building, certain hatches or 
covers laid over the hatchways of a ſhip, and croſſed with 
battens of wood, ſo as to let the light down between the 
decks of a ſhip. See HATCHEs. 

GRAVE, in muſic, is applied to a ſound of a low or 
deep tone. | 

RAVE Accent, in grammar, is a mark placed in this 
manner | * ] over ſome vowel, and implies that the voice 
ſhould be lowered in pronouncing that (ſyllable. | 
GRAVEL, in natural hiſtory, is a congeries of {mall 
pebbles, which being mixed with a {tiff loam, makes laſt- 
ing and elegant walks in our gardens. | 

Opinions with regard to the choice of gravel, are va- 
rious ; ſome are for having it as white as poſſible, and in 
order to render it the more ſo cauſe the walks to be often 
rolled with tone rollers, which add a whiteneſs to the 
ſurface. But this renders them very troubleſome to 
the eyes, by reflecting too ſtrongly the rays of light: 
ſuch gravel therefore as will lie ſmooth and reflect the 
leaſt, ſhould be preferred. Again, fome ſcreen the 
gravel too fine, but this is an error ; for if it be caſt into 
a round heap, and the great ſtones only are raked off, it 
will be the better. There are many kinds of gravel 
which do not bind, and by this means cauſe a continual 
trouble of rolling, to little or no purpoſe; as for ſuch, 
if the gravel be looſe or ſandy, you ſhould take one load 


of ſtrong loam and two of gravel, and fo caſt them well 


together, 


The month of March is the propereſt time for laying 
gravel; for it is not prudent to do it ſooner, or to lay 
walks in any of the winter-months before that time. In 
making theſe walks, great regard muſt be had to the 
level of the ground, fo as to lay the walks with eaſy de- 
ſcents toward the low parts of the ground, that the wet 
may be eaſily drained off: but when the ground is level, 
it will be proper to have fink-ſtones laid by the ſides of 
the walk, and at convenient diſtances, to let off the wet; 
and when the ground is naturally dry, the drains from 
the ſink- ſtones may be contrived ſo as to convey the 
water into ſeſſpools, from which the water will ſoak away 
in a ſhort time: but in wet lands there ſhould be under- 
ground drains, to convey the water off, either into 
ponds, ditches, or the neareſt place proper to receive it. 

Some are apt to lay gravel walks too round; but this 
is an error, becauſe they are not ſo good to walk upon; 
and beſides, it makes them look narrow; one inch is 
enough in a crown of five feet; and it will be ſufficient, 
if a walk be ten feet wide, that it lies two inches higher in 
the middle than it does on each ſide: if fifteen feet, three 
inches; if twenty feet, four inches; and ſo in proportion. 

For the depth of gravel-walks, ſix or eight inches ma 
do well enough; and a foot in tchickneſs will be ſuffi- | 
cient for any; but then there ſhould always be a depth 

+ 


( 


of tubbiſh laid under the 
be wet. 

Some turn up gravel walks into ridges in Decembe 
in order to kill the weeds: but this is very wrong fi? 
it never anſwers the end, and therefore if conſtantly roll 
ing them after rain and froſt will not effectually Kill 1 
weeds and moſs, you ſhould turn the walks in March, 
and lay them down at the ſame tine. ' 

In order to deſtroy worms that ſpoil the beauty of 
gravel or graſs walks, ſome recommend the Waterino 
them with water made very bitter by ſteeping walnut. tres 
leaves in it; but if in the firſt laying of the walks there 
be a good bed of lime rubbiſh laid at the bottom, it will 
prove the moſt effectual method to keep out the worn, 
for they never harbour near lime. WE 

GRAVEL, in medicine, a very painful diſtemper arifn» 
from a gritty matter concreting into ſmall ſtones in the 
kidnies and bladder. See the article STONE, 

GRAVELLING, an accident that often happens to 
a horſe in travelling, occaſioned by ſmall gravel-ſtones 
getting between the hoof and the ſhoe, where they feſter 
and fret the part. 

It is cured by taking off the ſhoe, picking out all the 
gravel, waſhing the part affected, and then pouring hot 
upon it a compoſition of ſheep's tallow and bay ſalt melted 
together, | | 


 GRAVELLY Land, that which abounds with gravel 
and ſand. | | 
The beſt manure of theſe lands is mar], or any flif 
clay that will diflolve with the frott, cow dung, chalk, 
mud, and half rotten ſtraw from the dung-hill. 
GRAVER, the name of a tool by which all the lines, 
ſcratches, and ſhades, are engraved on copper, &c. 
There are three forts of gravers, round-pointed, ſquare- 
pointed, and lozenge- pointed. The round are beſt for 
ſcratching ; the ſquare: pointed for cutting the larger 
ſtrokes; and the lozenge pointed for the moſt delicate 
ſtrokes : but a graver of a middle form between the ſquare 
and lozenge-pointed will make the ſtrokes or hatches 
appear with more life and vigour, See ENGRAVING, 
GRAVING, among ſeamen, the act of cleaning a 
ſhip's bottom. Sce CaREEN and Dock, where this 
operation is particularly explained, 
GRAVITATION, in philoſophy, the preſſure which 
one body exerts upon another by reaſon of its gravity, 


gravel, eſpecially if the ground 


See the article ATTRACTION. 


GRAVITY, the natural tendency which all bodies 
have towards a center. See ATTRACTION, 
GRAVITY, in mechanics, the tendency of bodies to- 


wards the center of the earth: Gravity is of two kinds, 


abſolute and relative, or ſpecihc. 3 
Abſelute GRAvIT x is the whole force with which 2 
body tends downwards, or towards the center of the 
earth, and is always equal to the quantity of matter the 
body contains, without any regard to its bulk; ſo that 
the abſolute gravity of a pound of wood 1s equal to that 
of a pound of iron. [ LO | 
Relative or Specific (IR AvITY is the excels of eravity 
in one body above that of another of equal dimenſions, 
and is always proportionable to the quantity of matter 
under that dimenfion. Thus a cubic inch of iron is he- 


vier than a cubic inch of wood; for the iron being more 


denſe than the wood, contains a greater quantity of manter 
under the fame bulk. 8 
For the method of finding the ſpeciſic gravities of bo⸗ 
dies, ſee the article Hydro/tatical BALANCE. _ 
GRAVITY of the Air, See AIR and ATMOSPHERE. | 
GRAY, or GREy, in horſemanſhip, See the aride 
GREY, 
GREASE, in farriery, a ſwelling and 
the legs of a horſe. ; 1cod 
This diſeaſe is generally the effects of a faulty wy 
and happens moſtly to horſes of a groſs nne 
ſometimes it is owing to careleſſneſs in the perſons . 0 
look after them, for want of keeping their limbs © po 
and dry; but for the moſt part horſes that Saris 1 bs 
winter at graſs are the moſt ſubject to it; their e 5 
that means growing poor and dropſical, expoſes t 8 dif- 
to ſwell in their limbs, and then to eruptions, w_ Ko 
charge a fœtid ſtinking matter reſembling melted g 


; ; omes vel) 
and when it turns ſharp and corroſive, it become) , 


gourdineſs ot 


F . s are pretty 


troubleſome. 


bid, Ie will break out in all the four limbs at the 
very b. | | 


3g aden the heels are very much ſwelled and full of 


| cabs | 
9 be made wich either turneps or rye- flower „ 


Sometimes the greaſe breaks out only be- 
+ before ; and when the copſtitution is 


it is neceſſaty to begin the cure with poultices, 


rpentine, and hogs lard, mixed with ſpirit of wine or 
1e wine-lecs; and when the horſe comes to move his 
I | | 


| \imbs with leſs ſtiffneſs, it will be proper to purge him, 


ien. in ſome caſes, mult be repeated five or hx times 
hn. can obtain. the defired effect. Where there 
: large ſwellings in the limbs, diuretics that work 
werfully by urine, often ſucceed better than purges. 


GRE 


| cannot bear the cold of our winters, if expoſed to the 
open air, | 

The following deſcription of a green-houſe is taken 
from Mr. Miller's Gardener's Dictionary, as the conſer- 
vatory given by that ingenious gardener is very well adapt- 
ed to this climate, | | 

The length of theſe houſes muſt be proportioned to the 
number of plants they are intended to contain; but their 
depth ſhould never be greater than their height in the 
clear; which, in ſmall or middling houſes, may be ſix- 
teen or eighteen feet, and in large ones from twenty to 
twenty four, The windows in front ſhould exfend trom 
about one foot and a half above the pavement, to within 
the ſame diſtance of the ceiling, which will admit of a 


aalen GREASE, a difiemper incident to veiy fat horſes | corniche round the building, over the heads of the win- 


3 tom over-riding, or any violent exerciſe, 


leis known by the horſe's voiding a greaſy matter with 


L his dung; though this ſymptom ſometimes atrends fat 


horſes that ſtand much in the ſtable, and have but very 


1 little exerciſe, on their catching the leaſt cold. But 


Chen a borſe's greaſe is really melted, it is always ac- 


WE companied with a fever, heat, reſtleſſneſs, ſtarting tremors 


3 . bor tremblings, great inward ſickneſs, ſhortneſs of breath, 


and ſometimes with the ſymptoms of a pleuriſy. 
jn order to cure this diſeaſe, it is neceſſary to bleed 


=_ plentiſully in order to empty the veſſels; and ſeveral 
WS owls or iſſues ſhould be cut in different parts of his 
1 body. Glyſters are alſo of great ſervice, and ought to be 
WS ther of the emollient kind, than purgative, as they are 
WE principally intended to cool the inteſtines ; all the other 
naernals ought likewiſe to be cleanſing, attenuating, and 
opening. | | 


GREAT, a term of compariſon, applied to things of 


Y 2 | large or extraordinary dimenſions, &c. 


ſphere into two equal parts or hemiſpheres, in contradiſ- 


GREAT Circles of the Sphere, are ſuch as divide the 


tinction to the leſſer circles, which cut the ſphere into 
unequal parts. See SPHERE. | 
GREAT Circle Sailing. See the article SAILING. 
GREECE, the preſent Rumelia, and the ancient Hel- 


Iss, one of the moſt famous republics of antiquity, is ſi- 


CS 


tuated between 36 and 44 degrees of north latitude ; and 


YH | between 20 and 26 degrees of eaſt longitude, It is in 
= general a very healthy and fruittul country, extending 


WW Greece, 


WE tom the Adriatic ſea to the Archipelago. 


GREEK, or GRECIAN, ſomething relating to ancient 


GREEK Bible. See the article BIBLE. 3 
GREEK Church, that part of the Chriſtian church eſta- 


5 A dliſhed in Greece and other parts of Turkey, 


GREEK Language, the language ſpoken by the ancient 


WE Crs, and ſtill preſerved in the writings of Plato, 


= tot, Demoſthenes, Thucydides, Xenophon, Homer, 
Heid, &c. 


The Greek language was that of a people who had a 


1 taſte for the arts and ſciences, which they happily culti- 
Y vated; and hence it abounds with very ſignificative 


. duced by a m 
3 | either deeper 
os uſed i 


E the compting- 
de lord. ſtev 


e verge of the c 
Y yards every way 
We majeſty reſides. 
| the greeniſh iringilla, 


= !omethin 


garden, 


ens, which are often borrowed by the moderns, and ap- 
BH plied to any new diſcovery, inſtrument, machine, &c. 


REEK Craers, in architecture, are the Doric, lonic, 


3H and Corinthian ; the other two, namely, the Tuſcan and 


Compoſite, being called the Latin orders. 
GREEN, one of the original colours of the rays of 
NN. dee. the article. CoLothon—o—_—_——— 

SEEN, among painters and dyers, is a colour pro- 
Ixture of yellow and blue, which will be 
or lighter in proportion to the quantity of 
n the compoſition, | | 
REEN-CLOTH, a board or court of juſtice, held in 

houſe of the king's houſhold, compoſed of 
ro vard, and the officers under him, who fit 
„ and take cognizance of matters of juſtice within 


from the laſt pate of the palace where 


RE "a 1 . "ET | : . 
EN-FINCH, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of 
having its wings and tall variegated 
: FRG: a very 8 bird with us, and 
| > 14aIger than tne chaffinch. „ 
GREENHOUSE, a conſervator ſe erected in 
BE ths niervatory, or houſe erected in 
Preierving ſuch tender and exotic plants as 


Wit yellow, 41; is 


ourt, which extends about two hundred | 


dows. In a ſmall green-houle the ſaſhes ſhould not be 
leſs than four or five teet broad ; and in a large one, they 
ought not to exceed ſeven and a half; the ſhutters of 
which ought to fall back cloſe to the piers on the inſide, 
that, when open, they may not prevent any of the rays 
of light from reaching the plants, The piers between 
theſe windows, ſupporting the building, ſhould be as nar- 
row as poſſible; for which reaſon they ſhould be either 
of ſtone or well-burnt brick. If they are of ſtone, they 


ſhould be floped off backward to about eighteen inches 
broad; by which means the rays of the ſun will not be 
obſtructed by the corners of the piers, as they would be 
if they were ſquare: but if they are built of brick, ic 
will be proper to make them near three fect in front, 
otherwiſe they will be too weak to ſupport the building : 
theſe I would alto advile to be floped off in the manner 
directed for the ſtone, | 2h 

At the back of the green-houſe, there may be erected 
an houſe for tools, and many other purpoſes; which 
will be extremely uſeful, and alſo prevent froit from en- 
tering the houſe that way; {© that the wall between theſe 
need not be more than two bricks and an half in thick- 
neſs; whereas, were it quite expoſed behind, it ſhould be 
at leaſt three bricks in thickneſs; and by this con- 
trivance, if you are willing to make an handſome 
building, and to have a noble room over the green- 
houſe, you may make the room over the tool- houſe, 


—_— 


feen in the green-houſe; and hereby you may have a 
room twenty-hve or thirty feet in width, and of a pro- 
portionable length: and, under this ſtair caſe, there ſhould 
be a private door into the green-houſe, at -which the 


not be ſafe to open any of the glaſſes in the front. The 
floor of the green-houſe, which ſhould be laid either 
with marble, ſtone, or broad tiles, according to the 
fancy of the owner, muſt be raiſed two feet above the 
ſurface of the ground whereon the houſe is placed ; which, 


be moiſt and ſpongy, and thereby ſubject to damps, it 
ſhould be raiſed at leaſt three feet above the ſurface: and 
if the whole 1s arched with low brick arches under the 
floor, it will be of great ſervice in preventing the damps 
ring in winter, which are often very hurtful to the 
plants, eſpecially in great thaws, when the air is often too 
cold to be admitted into the houle, to take off the damps. 
Under the floor, about two feet from the front, I would 
adviſe a flue of about ten inches in width, and two feet 
deep, to be carried the whole length of the houſe, which 
may be returned along tne back part, and be carried up 
in proper funnels adjoining to the tool-houſe, by which 
the ſmoke may paſs off, Ine fire- place may be contrived 
at one end of the houſe, and the door at which the fuel is 
put in, as alſo the aſh-grate, may be contrived to open 
into the tool- houſe, ſo that it may be quite hid from the 
ſight, and be in the dry; and the fuel be laid in the fame 
place, whereby it will always be ready for ule. "a 

I ſuppole many people will be ſurprited to fee me di- 


been diſuſed io long, and by moſt people thought of ul 
conſequence; as indeed they have often proved, when 
under the direction of unſkilful managers, who have 
thought it neceſſary, whenever the weather was cold, to 
make fires therein. But however injurious flues have 
been under ſuch management, yet, when fkilfully ma- 


naged, 


| ought not to exceed two feet and a half in front, and 


and carry up the ſtair-caſe in the back, ſo as not to be 


| gardener may enter in hard troſty weather, when it will 


in dry ground, will be ſufficient: but if the ſituation 


rect the making flues under a green- houte, which has 
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houſe, 


naged, they are of very great ſervice: for, though per- 
haps it may happen that there will be no neceſſity to 
make any fres in them for two or three years together, 
as, when the winters prove mild, there will not, yet, 
in very hard winters, they will be extremely uſeful to 
keep out the ſroſt ; which cannot be effected any other 
way, but with great trouble and difficulty. 
Withinſide of the windows, in front of the green- 
you ſhould have good ſtrong ſhutters, which 
ſhould be made. with hinges, to fold back, that they may 
fall back quite cloſe to the piers, that the rays of the ſun 
may not be obſtructed thereby. "Theſe ſhutters need not 
to be above an inch and an half thick, or little more; 
which, if made to join cloſe, will be ſufficient to keep 
out our common froſt; and, when the weather is ſo cold 
as to endanger the freezing in the houſe, it is but mak- 


ing a fire in your flue, which will effectually prevent it: 


and without this conveniency it will be very trouble- 
ſome, as I have often ſeen, where perſons have been 
obliged to nail mats before their windows, or to ſtuff 
the hollow ſpace between the ſhutters and the glaſs with 
ſtraw; which, when done, is commonly ſuffered to re- 
main till the froſt goes away; which, if it ſhould con- 
tinue very long, the keeping the green- houſe cloſely ſhut 
up will prove very injurious to the plants: and as it fre- 
quently happens, that we have an hour or two of ſun- 
ſhine in the middle of the day, in continued froſts, which 


is of great ſervice to plants, when they can enjoy the rays 


thereof through the glaſſes; ſo, when there is nothing 
more to do than to open the ſhutters, which may be per- 


formed in a very ſhort time, and as ſoon ſhut again 


when the fun is clouded, the plants may have the benefit | 


thereof, whenever it appears; whereas, where there is 


ſo much trouble to uncover, and as much to cover again, 
it would take up the whole time in uncovering and ſhut- 
ting them up, and thereby the advantage of the ſun's in- 
fluence be loſt. Befides, where there is ſo much trou- 
ble required to keep out the froſt, it will be a great 
chance if it be not neglected by the gardener : for, if he 


be not as fond of preſerving his plants, and as much in 


love with them, as his maſter, this labour will be thought 
too great by him; and, if he takes the pains to cover 
the glaſſes up with mats, &c. he will not care to take 
them away again, until the weather alters; ſo that the 
plants will be ſhut up cloſe during the whole continuance 
of the froſt. 1 
There are ſome people who commonly make uſe of 
pots filled with charcoal to ſet in their green-houſe in 
very ſevere froſts; but this is very dangerous to the per- 
ſons who attend theſe fires; and I have often known 
they have been almoſt ſuffocated therewith ; and at the 
fame time they are very injurious to the plants: nor is 


the trouble of tending upon theſe ſmall; and the many 


hazards, to which the uſe of theſe fires is liable, have 
juſtly brought them into diſuſe with all ſkilful perſons; 
and as the contrivance of flues, and of the fires, are 
but ſmall charges, they are much to be preferred to any 
other method jor warming the air of the houſe. 

The back part of the houſe ſhouid be either laid over 


with ſtucco, or plaſtered with mortar, and white-waſh- 


ed; for otherwiſe the air in ſevere froſt will penetrate 
through the walls, eſpecially when the froſt is attend- 
ed with a ſtrong wind; which is often the caſe in the 
moſt ſevere winters. There are ſome perſons who are 
at the expence of wainſcoting their green-houſes ; but, 
when this 1s done, it is proper to plaſter with lime and 
hair behind the wainſcot, to keep out the cold; and, 
when they are lined with wainſcot, they ſhould be paint- 
ed white, as ſhould the ceiling, and every part within- 
ſide of the houſe: for this reflects the rays of light in 
much greater quantity than any other colour, and is 
of ſignal ſervice to plants, eſpecially in the winter, when 
the houſe is pretty much cloſed, and but a ſmall ſhare 
of light is admitted through the windows : for, at ſuch 


times, I have obſerved, that in ſome green-houſes which 
have been painted black, or of a dark colour, the plants 


have caſt moſt of their leaves. | 
Where green-houſes are built in ſuch places as will 


not admit of rooms over them, or the perſon is unwilling 


to be at the expence of ſuch building, there muſt be care 


| 


ceiling and the tiles: in the doing of which 
be care taken in framing the Joil's ſo as to ſy 


for where there is only the covering, either 


GRE 


roof. To prevent which, it will be 0 5 bf | 
a'thickneſs.of reeds, heath, of furz, Kit woes oh 


5 there 


mul 
that their weight may not lie upon the celine et 
might endanger it: for theſe ſhould be laid a 105 Which 
at leaſt, and as ſmooth as poſſible; and faſtened 400 thick 
with laths, to prevent their riſing; and then ei | 0 
with a coat of lime and hair, which will keep out a 
and alſo prevent mice, and other vermin, from hard 1 
in them; which, if left uncovered, they would Wy. 
do. For want of this precaution, there are man nw 
houſes built, which will not keep out the froſt in in 
winters; and this is many times attributed to the ** 
in front admitting the cold, when the fault is in the 4 


of tiles # 


ſlates, and the ceiling, every ſevere froſt will PEnetrys 


through them. 
In this green-houſe you ſhould have treſſelz which 
may be moved out and into the houſe ; upon Which l 
ſhould fix rows of planks, fo as to place the pots oi 
of plants in regular rows one above another, where Fo 
heads of the plants will be ſo fituated as not to inet 
with each other. The loweſt row of plants, wit 
ſhould be the forwardeſt towards the windows, ſhoulþ 
placed about four feet therefrom, that there may be ac 
venient breadth left next the glaſſes to walk in N 
and the rows of plants ſhould riſe gradually from the ff. 
in ſuch a manner, that the heads of the ſecond rows ſho 
be entirely advanced above the firſt, the ſtems only hs 
hid thereby; and, at the backſide of the houſe, the 
ſhould be allowed a ſpace of at leaſt five feet, for the ch. 
veniency of watering the plants; as alſo to admit of a. 
rent of air round them, that the damps, occaſioned byte 
perſpiration of the plants, may be the better diffipetsl, 
which, by being pent in too cloſely, often occafions 
mouldineſs upon the tender ſhoots and leaves; and whe 
the houſe is cloſe ſhut up, this ſtagnating rancid yaoi 
is often very deſtructive to the plants: for which rea 
alſo you ſhould never croud them too cloſe to each other 
nor ſhould you ever place ſedums, euphorbiums, tor 
thiſtles, and other tender ſucculent plants, among 
oranges, myrtles, and other ever-green-trees ; for, h u 
experiment which I made anno 1729, I found that 3 f. 
dum, placed in a green-houſe among ſuch trees, alnd 
daily increaſed its weight, although there was no wir 
given to it the whole time; which increaſe of weight u 
owing to the moiſture imbibed from the air, which, be 
ing replete with the rancid vapgurs perſpired from tie 
other plants, occaſioned the leaves to grow pale, and i 
ſhort time they decayed, and dropped off; which I har 
often obſerved has been the caſe with many other ſucci- 
lent plants, when placed in thoſe houſes which were fle 
with many ſorts of ever-green trees, that required to 
frequently watered. | 
Therefore, to avoid the inconvenience which attends 
the placing of plants of. very different natures in the ſans 
houſe, it will be very proper to have two wings added b 
the main green-houſe; which, if placed in the mant 
expreſſed in the annexed plan, will greatly add to t 
beauty of the building, and alſo collect a greater ſhat 
of heat. In this plan, the green-houſe is placed er 
actly fronting the ſouth; and one of the wings fes 
the ſouth-eaſt, and the other the ſouth- weſt; ſo that * 
from the time of the ſun's firſt appearance upon 20) 1 . 
of the building, until it goes off at night, it is conſtant) 
reflected from one part tothe other; and the cold winds 
alſo kept off from the front of the main green- houſe * 
by: and, in the area of this place, you may cont p 1 
place many of the moſt tender exotic plants, which * 
bear to be expoſed in the ſummer ſeaſon! and in 
ſpring, before the weather will permit you to ſet 10 
plants, the beds and borders of this area may be u 
anemonies, ranunculus's, early tulips, &c. which wa | 
paſt lowering, and the roots fit to take out of the de * 


by the time you carry out the plants; which Is the 


this place very agreeable during the ſpring ſeaſo 1 dr 
flowers are blown; and here you may Walk = 
yourſelf in a fine day, when, perbaps, the alt wo 15 
parts of the garden will be too cold for perſons nor u. 
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taken to keep out the froſt from entering through the | 


he hou 1 


uſed thereto, to take pleaſure in being out of 
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= ©: fave a great expence of fuel; 
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enter ; „ 0 
c Ion rather which will be very convenient for water- 
on 


| add much to the beauty of the place: 
ing of * being thus ſituated, will be ſoftened 
e which will be reflected from the glaſſes up- 
by 8 whereby it will be rendered much better than raw 
ee for theſe tender plan. 
"The two wings of the building ſhould be contrived fo 
maintain plants of different degrees of hardneſs ; 
wn ny muſt be effected by the ſituation and the extent of 
—_— lace, and the manner of conducting the flues 3 a 
v. ular account of which will be exhibited under the 
1 of SToves. But I would here obſerve; that the 
ns facing the ſouth-eaſt ſhould always be preferred for 
"argon ſtove z its ſituation being ſuch, as that the 
ſon, upon its firſt appearance in the morning, ſhines 
directly upon the glaſles which 1s of great ſervice in 
warming the air of the houſe, and adding life to the plants, 
alter having been ſhut up during the long nights in the 


” winter ſeaſon. Theſe wings being, in the draught an- 


nexed, allowed fixty feet in length, may be divided in the 
middle by partitions of glaſs, with glaſs doors to paſs from 
one to the other. To each of theſe there thould be a 
fe- place; with flues carried up againſt the back wall, thro 
which the ſmoke ſhould be made to pals, as many times 
to length of the houſe; as the height will admit, of the 
number of flues; for the longer the ſmoke is in paſſing, 
the more heat will be given to the houſe, with a lefs 
quantity of fuel ; which is an article worth conſideration, 
cipecially where fuel is dear. : By this contrivance, you 
may keep ſuch plants as require the ſame degree of heat 
in ene part of the houſe, and theſe will thrive in a much 
Icſs warmth in the other part; but this will be more fully 
explained under the article STOVES; © _ 
W The other wing of the houſe; facing the ſouth-weſt, 
az; alſo be divided in the ſame manner, and flues carried 
W tcouzh both parts, which may be uſed according to the 
ſeaſons, or the particular ſorts of plants which are placed 
- therein; ſo that here will be four diviſions in the wings, 
each of which may be kept up to a different degree of 
armth: which, together with the green-houſe, will be 
ſuchcient to maintain plants from all the ſeveral coun- 
tries of the world; and; without having theſe ſeveral de- 
grees of warmth, it will be impoſſible to preſerve the va- 
rious kinds of plants from the ſeveral parts of Africa and 
America; which are annually introduced into the Eng- 
liſh gardens; for when plants from very different countries 
are piaced in the ſame houſe; ſome are deſtroyed for want 


of it; and this is often the caſe in many places, where 
there are large collections of plants. | 

In the building theſe wings, if there are not ſheds run- 
ning behind them their whole length, the walls ſhould 


and when the fires are made, the heat will come out thro 
tne walls; fo that it will require a larger quantity of fue] 


maintain a proper temperature of warmth in the houſe. 
de back part of theſe houſes, having ſloping roofs, which | 


are covered either with tiles or ſlates, ſhould alſo be lined 


h recds, &c. under the covering, as is before directed 


for the green-houſe; which will keep out the cold air, 


theſe houſes are built, 


lo 


1 1 and take off ſo that they may be drawn down more 
| | m weather, to admit air to the plants; and 


185 in War 


glaſſes in ſront may be ſo contrived, as that 
N y open as doors upon hinges; and the al- 
Ws cc) ſhould h y be divided into two: the upper part of 
mes « e contrived ſo as to be drawn down like 

| 5 lo that either of theſe may be uſed to admit air; 


_ 2 greater or leſs 


caſion. „ : according as there may be oc- 


of this area may be contrived a ſmall ba- | 


GROOM, a name applied to ſeveral ſuperior officer 


ae k AY o * * 3 


But, beſides the conſervatories here mentioned, it 
will be proper to have a deep hot bed frame, ſuch as is 
commonly uſed to raiſe large annuals in the ſpring ; into 
which may be ſet pots of ſuch plants as come from Caro- 
lina, Virginia, &c. while the plants are too ſmall to 
plant in the open air; as alſo may other ſorts from Spain, 
&c, which require only to be ſcreened from the violence 
of the froſts; and ſhould have as much free air as 


* 


than in one of theſe frames; where the glaſſes may be 
taken off every day when the weather will permit, and 
put on every night; and in hard froſts; the glaſs may be 
covered with mats, ſtraw, peaſe haulm, or the like, ſo as 
to prevent the froſt from entering the pots to freeze the 
roots of the plants, Which is what will, many times, 
uttetly deſtroy them; though a ſlight froſt pinching the 
leaves or ſhoots very ſeldom does them much harm: if 
theſe are ſunk a foot or more below the ſurface of the 
ground, they will be the better, provided the ground 
is dry; otherwiſe they muſt be wholly above ground: 
the ſides of this frame ſhould be built with brick, with a 
curb of wood Jaid round on the top of the wall, into which 


back wall of this frame may be four feet high, and the 
front one foot and an half; the width about fix feet, and 
the length in proportion to the number of plants. 


a plan, elevation, &c. of a green-houfe. 
A, fig. ©, the ground plan of a green-houſe. 
B B, the ground plan of the two ſtoves. 
CCC, the fheds behind the green-houſe. 


houſe and ſtoves, where the ſtairs are placed which lead 
to the rooms over the green houſe. | 
EE, fg: 3, 4,-ſeftion of the flues in the back of the 
ſtoves, 1 ; = 
F, fig. 5, the elevation of the green-houſe. 
GREGARIOUS, an epithet applied to ſuch animals 
as live together in flocks or herds, 
— GREGORIAN Calendar. See the article CAaLEN- 
DAR. | | 
 GREGORIAN Year. See Yrak. | 
GREWT, among miners, implies earth of a different 
colour from the reſt, found on the banks of rivers as they 
are ſearching for mines, £22 i | 
GREY; or GRay, a mixed colour compounded of 
black and white, See COLOUR. 


GRINDING; Trituratio, the reducing hard ſubſtances 


to fine powders, by means of mills, rubbing them in a 


mortar, or with a muller on a marble. 


- 


and prevent them from being ſhaken by the agitation of a 


| ſhip at ſea. h 


. GRIPING, in the ſea language, the inclination of a 
ſhip to run to the Lindivard of her courſe, when ſhe ſteers 
with a wind on either quarter. 

This is partly occaſioned by the ſhock of the waves 
which ſtrike her on the weather-quarter, but chiefly by 


for the cloſer and better | the arrangement of the ſails; which difpoſe het at ſuch a 
_ :. and the glaſſes of the flope, as alſo | time to edge continually to windward, See the article 
= 'ront, weil puarded by ſhutters or reeds in a hard froft, 
M — ls fuel will be required to warm the houſes ; ſo that 
=_ . ift expence of building theſe houſes properly will be 
a gpeſt, when the after expence of fires is taken into 
celderation. | | | 


$3 | — lloping glaſſes of theſe houſes ſhould be made to 


QUARTER, ? | 


ground or ready for grinding, 


GROAT, an Engliſh money of account, equal to 
four-pence. a e 75 LY 


compoſed of ſilk and mohair. 
GROIN, Pubes, in anatomy; fee Pusts. | , 
belonging to the king's houſhold. 932 


Groom is more particularly uſed for a ſervant appoint- 
ed to attend horſes in the ſtable. Es 


ring of rope to faſten a ſail to any ſtay, upon which it is 


| drawn along at the time of hoiſtin 


g and lowering it, by 


D dd the 


poſſible in mild weather; which can be no better effected 
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the gutters, on which the glaſſes ſlide, may be laid: the 


Explanation of plate LXXII. fg, 3, 4, 5, ö, tepreſenting 


DD, the paſſage of communication between the green- | 


me ar, GRIFFON, in heraldry, an imaginary animal, ſup- 
af heat; while others are forced and ſpoiled by too much | poſed by the ancients to be half eagle and half lion. | 


_ GRIPE, in huſbandry, a ſmall ditch cut acroſs a mea- 
not be leſs than two bricks thick ; and if they are more, dow or ploughed land, in order to drain it. 
It will be better; becauſe, where the walls are thin; and 


expoſed to the open air, the cold will penetrate them; decks: of a ſhip; and drawn tight over the boats, to ſecure 
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GRIPES, among ſailors, certain ropes hooked to the 


_ GRIST, in country affairs, implies corn already 


GROGRAM, among manufacturers, a kind of tuff 


GROMMExT, among ſailors, a ſort of wreath or 
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the help of theſe grommets, as a curtain is extended or 


drawn together along its 10d by the aſſiſtance of rings. 

GROOVE, among miners, the ſhaft or pit ſunk into 
the earth, whether in the vein or not. 

GROOVE, among joiners, implies the channel made by 
their plough in the edge of a moulding, &c. 
 GROSS-WEIGHT, among merchants, ſignifies the 
whole weight of any commodity, including the duſt, droſs, 
and bag, cheſt, &c. in which it is contained. 

GROSSULARTA, the gooſeberry and currant-buſhes. 
See RIBES and GOOSEBERRY. 5 

GROTESQUE, ſomething whimſical, extravagant, 
and monſtrous. _ | 

GROTTO, in natural 
ſome rock or mountain. | 

GroTTo is alſo uſed for a ſmall artificial edifice made 
in a garden, in imitation of a natural grotto. | 

The outſides of theſe grottos are uſually adorned with 
ruſtic architecture, and their inſide with ſhell-work, co- 
ral, &c. and alſo furniſhed with various fountains, and 
other ornaments, 


hiſtory, a large deep cavern in 


The following is recommended as a good cement for 


grotto-work, Take two parts of white roſin, melt it 
clear, add to it four parts of bees-wax; when melted 
together, add ſome flower of the ſtone you deſign to ce- 
ment, two or three parts, or ſo much as will give the 


cement the colour of the ſtone; to this add one part of 


the flower of ſulphur: firſt incorporate all together over 
a gentle fire, and afterwards knead it with your hands 
in warm water. With this faſten the ſtones, ſhells, &c. 
after they are well dried, and warmed before the fire. 
Artificial and red corals, for the embelliſhment of 
grottos, may be made in the following manner: Take two 
drams of the fineſt vermilion ; and when you have ſtirred 
them well together, and choſen your twigs and branches, 
which muſt be peeled and dried, take a pencil and paint 


the branches all over, whilſt the compolition is warm; 


afterwards ſhape them in imitation of natural coral. 
This done, hold the branches over a gentle coal fire, till 
all is ſmooth and even, as if poliſhed. 
In the ſame manner white coral may be prepared with 
white lead, and black coral with lamp-black. ; 
A grotto may be built with a little expence of glaſs, 
cinders, pebbles, pieces of large flints, ſhells, moſs, 


ſtones, counterfeit coral, pieces of chalk, &c. all bound 


or cemented together with the above deſcribed ce- 
ment. | 5 

GROVE, in gardening 
the rays of the ſun. | 
Groves are the 


a ſmall wood impervious to 


greateſt ornaments to a garden; nor 


can a garden be complete which has not one or more of 


theſe. In ſmall gardens there is ſcarce room to admit 
of groves of any extent; yet, in theſe, there ſhould be 
at leaſt one contrived, which ſhould be as large-as the 
ground will allow it : and, where theſe are ſmall, there 
is more {kill required in the diſpoſition, to give them 
the appearance of being larger than they really are, 
Groves are of two ſorts, viz. open and cloſe groves ; 


open groves are ſuch as have large ſhady trees, which 


ſtand at ſuch diſtances, as that their branches may ap. 
proach ſo near each other, as to prevent the rays of the 
ſun from penetrating through them: but as ſuch trees 
are a long time in growing to a proper ſize for affording 
a ſhade; fo, where new groves are placed, the trees 
mult be placed cloſer together, in order to have ſhade as 
ſoon as poſſible ; but, in planting of theſe groves, it is 
much the beſt way to diſpoſe all the trees irregularly, 
which will give them a greater magnihcence, and alſo 
form a ſhade ſooner, than when the trees are planted in 
lines; for, when the ſun ſhines between the rows of 
trees, as it muſt do ſome part of the day in ſummer, 
the walks between them will be expoſed to the heat, at 
ſuch times, until the branches of theſe trees meet; 
whereas, in the irregular plantations, the trees inter- 
vene, and obſtruct the direct rays of the ſun. | 
When a perſon, who is to lay out a garden, is ſo hap- 
py as to meet with large full grown trees upon the ſpot, 
they ſhould remain inviolate, if poſſible ; for it will be 
better to put up with many inconvepiencies, than to de- 
ſtroy theſe, which will require an age to retrieve; ſo that 
nothing but that of offending the habitation, by being 


| 4 


GR OU 
ſo near as to: occaſion 
cutting of them down. 

Moſt of the groves which 
in England, or thoſe celebrated gardens in France 


only a few regular lines of trees; many of wh 
to the habitation, or lead to ſome building, or other ob 


great damps, ſhould tempt de 


have been planted ihe 


ich Join 
ject : but theſe do not appear ſo grand, as thoſs whi 

have been made in woods, where the tree Fo 
grown accidentally, and at irregular diſtances ; w 
trees have large ſpreading heads, and are left 
diſtance as to permit the graſs to grow under the 
they afford the greateſt pleaſure; for nothing is m 

noble, than fine ſpreading trees, with large ſtems e 
ing through graſs, eſpecially if the grafts is well th 
and has a good verdure; beſide, moſt of theſe vlante 
groves have generally a gravel walk, made in a ſtraight 
line between them ; which greatly offends the foe 
perſons who have a true taſte: therefore, wheneyer 

gravel walk is abſolutely neceſſary to be carried through 
theſe groves, it will be much better to twiſt it about 
according as the trees naturally ſtand, than to attempt 
regularity : but dry walks under large trees are not {, 


8 hays 
here the 
at ſuch 
m, then 


uſeful, as in open places; becauſe the dropping of the 


trees will render theſe walks uſeleſs, after rain, for: 
conſiderable time. - | ; 

Cloſe groves have frequently large trees ſtanding in 
them; but the ground is filled under theſe with ſhrubs 
or under-wood; ſo that the walks which are made in 
them are private, and ſcreened from winds ; wherch 
they are rendered agreeable for walking, at ſuch times 
when the air is too violent or cold for walking in the 
more expoſed parts of the garden. 

Theſe are often contrived ſo as to bound the open 
groves, and frequently to hide the walls, or other in- 
cloſures, of the garden: and when they are properly 
laid out, with dry walks winding through them, and 6 
the ſides of theſe ſweet- ſmelling ſhrubs and flowers inte. 
gularly planted, they have a charming effect: for here a 
perſon may walk in private, ſheltered from the incle- 
mency of cold or violent winds, and enjoy the greateſt 
ſweets of the vegetable kingdom : therefore, where it 
can be admitted, if they are continued round the whole 
incloſure of the garden, there will be a much greater ex- 
tent of walk: and theſe ſhrubs will appear the beſt 
boundary where there are not fine proſpects to be gained. 

Theſe cloſe groves are by the French termed boſquets, 
from the Italian word boſquetto, which ſignifies a little 
wood: and in moſt of the French gardens there are many 
of them planted ; but theſe are reduced to regular figures, 
as ovals, triangles, ſquares, and ſtars: but theſe have 
neither the beauty or uſe which thoſe have that are mace 
irregularly, and whoſe walks are not ſhut on each fide by 


and theſe want the fragrancy of the ſhrubs and flowers, 
which are the great delight of theſe private walks; add 
to this, the keeping of the hedges in good order is at- 


| tended with a great expence; which is a capital thing 


to be conſidered in the making of gardens. Miller's Gard, 
Dia. | | | 


GROUND, in painting, the ſurface upon which the 
figures and other objects are repreſented. | 
The ground is properly underſtood of ſuch parts of the 
piece as have nothing painted on them, but retain the ori 
ginal colours upon which the other colours are applied to 
make the repreſentations. 9 
A building is ſaid to ſerve as a ground to a figure, when 
the figure is painted on the building. | | 
The ground behind a picture in miniature is common” 
ly blue or crimſon, imitating a curtain of ſattin or velvet; 
if it be to be blue, it ſhould be laid on as follows: W. 
bice till it is very pure and clear, and temper à quantify 
in a ſhell ſufficient for your ground, letting it 4 
roughly moiſt and well bound with gum. - Then wil 
ſmall pencil lay on the ſame colour about the | 
that is, the ambient ſuperficies of the picture; *. 
done this, take a large pencil, and waſh over the quent 
ground you deſign to Fover with a blue, ſomewhn 1 
and wateriſh, and then with a pretty large Naa 1 
colour and flowing, lay over with a thick and ſubſtan 


colour what you had before only waſhed over; 


n K 
doing 


hedges, which prevents the eye from ſeeing the quarters; 


GROUND, in agriculture; fee EAR TR and Soil. 


be tho- 


pour file, 
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this you mult be yery quick, keeping the colour 
u have laid on moiſt, and not ſuffering any part to dry 

1 ou have covered the whole. | 4 

ti If you would have your ground a crimſon like ſattin, 

h gl out where and in what places you will have 

| 33 ſtrong and hard lights and reflections to fall, which 


doing of 


e ſeen in ſattin or velvet, with Indian lake; there lay 
our lights with a lake that is thin and wateriſh, and 
; © 


| while it is yet wet, lay the deepening and hard {ſtrong 


f hick 
ws with a ſtronger and darker colour of Jake t 
19 cloſe by the other lights. The beſt way for 
> tation, is to have a piece of ſattin before you to imi- 
GRrounD, in etching ; ſee the article ETCHING. 
GROUND-ANGLING, A method of angling without a 
float, only with a plumb of lead, or rather a bullet, be- 
cauſe it will roll on the ground. 
GrounD-Ivy, hedera terreftris, in botany; fee H- 
ERA TERRESTRIS. 
. GROUND-PINE, in botany ; fee CHAMEPITYS. 
GrounD-T ACKLE, among ſailors, all forts of ropes 


| which belong to the anchors, or for mooring a ſhip, as 


cables, hawſers, tow-lines, warps, buoy ropes, &c. 
Ground-WoRK, among buillers; ſee FounDA- 


TION. | | 3 
_ GcGROUNDING, in the ſca-language, a ſhip is ſaid 


to ground when ſhe ſtrikes and reſts upon the ground. 
GROUNDSEL, in botany ; fee ERYERON. 
GROUP, in painting and ſculpture, an aſſemblage of 
two or more figures, of men, beaſts, fruits, &c. which 
have ſome apparent reſemblance to one another. 
it is neceſſary in a good piece of painting, that all the 


N figures be divided into groups: this has ſomewhat in it 


=_ | of the nature of ſymphony or concert of voices; far as 


in the one the voices muſt ſuſtain each other, in order to 
W fil! the ear with an agreeable harmony from the whole; ſo 
W in groups, if the parts or figures be not well diſpoſed, 
W ſomething will be found difagreeable., 

| There are two kinds of groups, or two manners of | 


conſidering them, with reſpect to the deſign, and to the 


clair-obſcure, The firſt of theſe is common both to 
works of painting and ſculpture ; but the latter is pecu- 
liar to painting. 8 . | 

Groups, with reſpe& to the deſign, are combinations 


of ſeveral figures, which bear a relation to each other, 
either upon account of the action, or of their proximity, 
or of the effect they produce. Theſe we conceive as re- 


preſenting {ſo many different ſubjects, or at leaſt ſo many 


_ tint parts or members of one great ſubject. Thus, in 
= citecture, we ſay a group of columns, when we ſpeak 


of three or four columns ſtanding together on the ſame 


pedeſtal, | | 
Groups, with reſpect to the clair-obſcure, are aſſem- 


MH blages of figures, where the lights and ſhadows are diffuſ- 
iin ſuch a manner, that they ſtrike the eye together, and 
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naturally lead it to conſider them in one view. 
 GROUSE, or GRowst, the name of a very valuable 
bird, of the ſize of a full-grown fowl. Its head is large, 


and adorned with a very beautiful ſcarlet protuberance 


over the eyes, which are remarkably piercing. It is a 
native of England, though not very common, and lives 
on large mountainous heaths. oa 

GROWAN, among the Corniſh miners, implies a 
coarſe pritty ſtone of a greyiſh colour, which they are 


often obliged to dig through, before they reach the tin 


ore, | 
GRUB, the Engliſh name of the hexapode worms, or 
maggots, hatched from the eggs of beetles. 
rubs are an excellent bait for many kinds of fiſh. In 
angling for the grayling, the aſh-prub is to be preferred 
o all others. This is plump, milk-white, but round 
ws head to tail, and has a red head. There is alſo an- 
= grub, which is very common, and is longer and 
uy _ than the aſh-grub. It is yellower and tougher, 
W= 8 er by having a red head, and two rows of legs 
ns 2 e _ The trout and grayling uſually frequent 
wach wn aces, and it is not uncommon to take the 
es 1 ile fiſhing for the other. Theſe grubs are to be 
3 - 55 ny, in which they will grow tougher than they 
it is 4 it; but the aſh-grub is always ſo tender, that 
cult to make a good bait of it. The beſt me- 


one genus of inſects. 


8 


thod is to wrap it in a piece of Riff hair with the arming, 
leaving it ſtanding out above a ſtraw's breadth at the head 


of the hook, ſo as to keep the grub from totady ſlipping off, 
when baited. The horſe hair that the hook is faſtened to 


ſhould be as white as poſſible, that it may reſemble the 
colour of the bait, and not be ſuſpected. 


* 
” 


_ Grvss, in medicine, certain unctuous pimples riſing 
on different parts of the face, particularly in the alæ of 
the noſe. They are cured by cooling phyſic, and ſuch 
medicines as have a tendency to cleanſe the blood. 
GRUBBING, a term uſed by our farmers to ſignify 
the taking up the roots of trees. | 
Several occaſions offer for the doing this; as when 
trees are old and paſt growing to any uſe, the roots mult 
be taken up, that young trees may be planted in their 


places. This is a chargeable operation in moſt places, 


but, in ſome countries, the farmers have deviſed a ma- 
chine, which does a great part of the work in a much 
ſhorter time than in any other way can be done. It is 
a hook of iron, of about two feet and a half long, with 
a large iron ring faſtened to its ſtraight end or handle. 
The whole inſtrument may be made for about three or 
four ſhillings, and is to be uſed in this manner: the 
ground is firſt to be cleared away about the root, and any 


| n roots found running horizontally are to 
Then they faſten the point of the hook to 


be cut o 


ſome part of the ſtump or root, and, putting a long and 
ſtrong lever through the ring, two men at the end of it 
go round forcing it every way, til} they tear the root out, 
twiſting the top roots off at ſome diſtance under ground; 
the digging down to which, in the common way, is 
one great article of the expence. It is very effectual in 
ſtubbing up the roots of the underwood, but, when 
large tree roots are to be taken up by it, it is beſt to cleave 
them firſt with wedges into ſeveral] pieces, and then pull 
them out ſeparately. Mortimer's Huſbandry. | 
GRUME, Grumus, in medicine, implies a concreted 
clot of blood, milk, or other ſimilar ſubſtance. 


 GRUS, the crane, in ornithology, a bird of the heron 
kind, See CRANE. . 

GRYLLOTALPA, the mole cricket, in natural hiſ- 
tory, a creature approaching to the locuſt kind, and very 
properly called by this name by Moffet, as it has much 
of the form of the cricket, and makes a noiſe like it in the 
evening ; and is, like the mole, continually employed in 
the digging the ground. It is an infect of a very unplea- 


ſant form. It is of the length and thickneſs of a man's 


little finger, and is of a brown colour; which is darker 


in the male than in the female. There are on each fide 
of the anus two hairy proceſſes, reſembling the tails of 


mice ; its belly is compoſed 'of eight joints, and is co- 
vered with as many ſcales, which are of a pale fleſh co- 
lour, and are covered with ſhort hair. The back is 
covered by a pair of pointed wings, along each of which 
there runs a black ſtreak or line. Theſe wings fold an 

way at the creature's pleaſure, and, when fully expanded, 
are very large. Over theſe lie the antennz ; theſe are 
variegated alſo with black, and reach about half the 
length of the wings. It has only four legs; the hinder 


| pair are long and ht for hopping ; the anterior pair are 
ſhort, and furniſhed with a ſort of hands for digging, in 


the manner of the mole. The breaſt is covered with a 
cruſtaceous ſubſtance which is blackiſh, and hairy on the 
outlide, and ſmooth and pale within. The eyes are very 
bright and black, and very hard ; the mouth is wide, and 
has two tonſils, and teeth in both jaws. The creature 


lives under ground, and is principally found in damp and 


boggy places. | 
GRILLUS, in zoology, the name of the cricket and 
locuſt kind, which, together with the graſshopper, form 


GUAIACUM, in the materia medica, the wood of 
two kinds of trees growing in America, called by Pluke- 


net, the one guaiacum Famarcenſe, &c, the Jamaica guaia- | 


cum tree, with bright green roundiſh leaves like thoſe of 
the maple ; the other euanymo adfinis occidentalis, &c. an oc- 
cidental nut bearing tree, allied to the euonymus or 
ſpindle-tree, with winged leaves, like thoſe of butcher's 


| broom, and a fungous bark at the joints. The wood 


comes over in e pieces, weighing four, five, and more 
hundred weight, 


rom Jamaica, Mexico, Porto-rico, Bo- 
| | | riquen, 
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and yielded nothing of the reſinous juice, which it plentt- 


Jour, often blackiſh, or marbled as it were with different 


moderate heat, the reſin vifibly melts out. 


was extracted firſt, weighed twelve ounces and a half; 


with water at firſt, gave two ounces, and afterwards with 


ſomewhat the ſmell of that of wood. Such ſhould be 


_ derable, 
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riquen, St; Domingo, and other parts of the Weſt Indies: 
the tree has been raiſed alſo in Europe, but proved far 
inferior in quality to that produced in its native climate, 


fully bleeds there. 3 4 1 
This wood is remarkably hard, compact, and fo heavy 
as to ſink in water; of a brown, or yellowiſh-brown co- 


colours. Wheh the tree is ſtanging or newly felled, the 
bark adheres fo firmly as not to be got off even with iron 
tools; after lying for ſome time it ſeparates eaſily. On 
account of its great hardneſs, ſolidity, and indiſpoſition to 
crack; it is employed by the tufners and others for ſeveral 
of the more curious mechanic uſes. In Holland, at Ham- 


burg; and other places of large commerce, it is raſped in 
workhouſes eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe, after the ſame 


manner as the colouring- woods; and from theſe the drug- 
gift and apothecary are ſupplied. ag 5 
Guaiacum is a very reſinous wood: on expoſing it to a 
By digeſtion 
in highly rectified ſpirit of wine, I obtained three ounces 
and a half of reſinous extract from ſixteen ounces of the 
wood: ſuch as had been boiled in water till that men- 
firuum would take up no more; yielded ſtill, with rectified 
fpirit, two ounces of refin upon the pound. Water ap- 
plied at fitſt extracts an ounce and a half, and after ſpirit 
has performed its office half an ounce and two ſcruples of 
gummy matter. The indifloſuble part, when the gum 


when the reſin was firſt extracted, only twelve ounces 
and two drams. Theſe experiments were made with 
chips of a good reſinous kind of guaiacum. The raſped 
wood commonly fold yields leſs of a reſinous and more of 
a gummy extract. From a pound of good raſpings I ob- 
tained by ſpirit two ounces and fix drams, and afterwards 
by water one ounce : another pound of the ſame, treated 


ſpirit one ounce and ſix drams. wn | | 
A ftrong decoction of guaiacum is ufed as an alterative 
diet-drink in venereal, cancerous, and other diſorders 
from an impurity of the blood and juices, Hoffman re- 
commends the ſpirituous extract (which is the moſt active 
preparation) as a high antidote againſt the vencreal poi- 
ſon, provided it be uſed properly, according to the laws 
of medicine. He mentions alſo another reiinous prepa- 
ration of this wood, under the title of “ A ſingular rein, 
of a ſtimulating errhine quality, and poffeſſing alſo a 
„ corroborating power, highly friendly to the nervous 
« parts of the head,” This, according to his account, 
is the refin that precipitates in botling down a watery de- 
coction of the wood. Neumann's Chemiſtry. | 
Gum-GUAIACUM, fo called, is a reſin exuding from 
the guaiacum-tree, It is of a brown colour, partly red- 
diſh, and often greenifh, brittle, of a gloſſy ſurface when 
broke, of a pungent taſte ; and when rubbed or heated, 
of a not difagfecable ſmell : its ſmoke, in burning, has 


choſen as has pieces of the bark adhering, and eaſily parts 
from them by x few quick blows. The maſſes which 
have no bark, eſpecially the large ones, are often fophiſti- 
cated, I received for gum-guaiacum, a whole box of an 
artificial compoſition of colophony and balſam of ſulphur : 
this abuſe was readily diſtinguiſhable by the ſmell of the 
compound when laid upon burning coals, and even by its 
appearance upon breaking. | 


Out of an ounce of gum-guaiacum, rectified ſpirit of 
wine dillolves ſix drams and two ſcruples: of the re- 
mainder, water applied at firſt, extracts four ſcruples out 
of an ounce : of the reſiduum, ſpirit diſſolves four drams 
and two ſcruples. In diſtillation, it gives over a little both 
to water and to ſpirit, ſo little as to be altogether. inconſi- 


Its virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the wood. It is 
uſed pretty frequently in England, very rarely in Ger- 
many, the pure reſin artificially extracted from the wood 


by means of ſpirit of wine, advantageouſly and elegant]y | 


ſupplying its place. Neumann's Chemiſtry. | | 
GUAJAVA, or Gvuaya, in botany, the name by 

which Tournefort calls the pſidium of Linnzus. See 

PsIDlun. 'Y | 


| 


round fleſhy ſoft fruit, inclofing ſeveral obl þ 
hard ſeeds, F : a us woll 


— — 


late in the autumn, or in winter; in which caſe, 


difficult to preſerve them till ſpring; ſo that, when thek 
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eomes to every ſoldier's turn once in three days; fo that 
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The empalement of the flower conſiſts of three ge. 
pointed leaves: the flowers of ſome ſorts have on 
but in others ſix petals; in the latter, three * ) 
nately leſs than the others : from the empalement , 
the pointal, which afterwards becomes an Ae 


All theſe plants, which are natives of the warm 
of America, are too tender to live in this e 
they are not preſerved in warm ſtoves: the 
very eaſily from the ſeeds which are brought from An 
rica, if they are frefh : but the ſeeds mutt be ſoyn My 
good hot bed, or in pots of light earth, and plunged in 
to an hot bed of tanners bark. Theſe ſeeds ſhould ' 
ſown as ſooti as poſſible when they ariſe, unleſs it is A 
ſhould not be ſown till February; - becauſe if the , 
receive muth damp in the winter, they will rot; and i 
the plants ſhould come up at that ſeaſon, it will be Ver 


Ountry, if 
* come Up 


ſeeds come to England, pretty early in the ſpring, | 
is by much the beſt time; becauſe the plants come , 
early, and will have time to get ſtrength, before the c 
comes on. | he 9 | 
If theſe plants are kept in the bark ſtove, and cargfyly 
managed, they will make great progreſs; but in wan 
weather, they ſhould have plenty of freſh air admitet 
to them; for, when the air is excluded from them toy 
much, they are apt to grow ſickly ; when they will ſoon 
be attacked by vermin, which will multiply and fyrex 
over the whole ſurface of the leaves, and cauſe them u 
decay: but, if the plants are carefully managed, ther 
leaves will continue green all the winter, and make; 
very good appearance 1n the ſtove at that ſeaſon, 
There are ſome of theſe plants in England, which ae 
upwards of twelve feet high, and have produced floyen; 
ſo that they may probably produce fruit here, As theſe 
plants advance in their growth, ſo they become mar 
hardy, and ſhould have a greater ſhare of air admittel 
to them, eſpecially in the ſummer ; but there ſhould b: 
great care taken, not to let them remain in the bat 
bed too long unremoved ; becauſe they are very apt u 
root thro' the holes of the pots into the tan; and then 
theſe roots will be torn off, whenever the pots are re. 
moved, and the plants feldom ſurvive this ; and, when 
they do, it is generally a long time before they perfect 
recover their former vigour. Theſe plants, when young, 
will require to be kept in the ſame degree of warmth 
with ananas; but as they get more ſtrength, ſo they 
will thrive with leſs warmth. Miller's Gard. Did. 
GUARANTY, in policy, the engagement of neui 
kingdoms or ftates, whereby they undertake that certai 
treaties ſhall be inviolably obſerved. | 
GUARD, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies the defence d 
preſervation of any thing; the act of obſerving whit 
paſles, in order to prevent ſurprize; or the care, precil- 
tion, and attention we make uſe of, to prevent any thin 
happening contrary to our intention or inclinations. 
_ GUARD, in the military art, is a duty performed by1 
body of men, to ſecure an army or place from being fi 
priſed by an enemy. | 
In a garriſon the guards are relieved every day, 20% 


they have two nights in bed, and one upon guard. 
To be upon guard, to mount the guard, to diſmoun! tte 
guard, to relieve the guard, to change the guard, thecf. 
cer of the guard, or the ſerjeant of the guard, are #0” 
often uſed, and well underſtood. 8 
Advanced- Gu ARD is a party of either horſe of foot 
that marches before a more conſiderable body, to 5 
notice of any approaching danger. 1 8 
When 8 is 8 the march, the grande 
which ſhould mount that day, ſerve as an adrancade f ; 
to the army: in ſmall parties, fix or eight horſe arc yi 
cient, and theſe are not to go above four or ve hun 
yards before the party. e les 
An advanced-guard 1s alſo a ſmall body of 3 ne 
ſixteen horſe, under a corporal, or quarter-maker, Po 
before the grand-guard of a camp. * 
Artillery-GuarD is a detachment from the am) 


 GUANABANUS, the cuſtard apple, in botany, à ge- 


nus of plants waoſe charactets are: 
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cute the artillery; their corps de garde is in the a 
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1 c . 
e and upon a march, they go in the front 


the artillery, and muſt be ſure to leave no- 
mae ba if a =: or waggon break down, the cap- 
Ky to leave a part of his guard to aſſiſt the gunners 
ſſes in getting it up again. 5 
* 1 — ſoldiers entruſted with the guard 
of a poſt, under the command of one or more officers. 
Counter- GUARD, in fortification. See the article 
ER-GUARD. . 
Ce- GUARD; a detachment ſent out to ſecure the 
ſorragers, which are poſted at all places, where either 
the enemy's party may come to diſturb the forragers; or 
where they ma be ſpread too near the enemy, ſo as to 
de in danger of being taken. 1 hey conſiſt both of horſe 
and foot, and muſt ſtay at their poſts till the forragers 
all come off the ground. | 
Grand-GUARD, three or four ſquadrons of horſe, com- 
manded by a field: officer, poſted at about a mile and a 


half from the camp, on the right and left wings, towards 


the enemy, for the ſecurity of the camp. "= 
1:in-GUARD, that from whence all the other guards 
are detached. | 5 | ; 
Thoſe who are to mount the guard, meet at their re- 
ſpective captain's quarters, and go from thence to the 
parade z where, after the whole guard is drawn up, the 
ſmall guards are detached for the poſts and magazines; 
and then the ſubaltern officers throw lots for their guards, 
and are commanded by the captain of the main-guard. 
Picquet-GUARD, a good number of horſe and foot al- 
ways in readineſs in caſe of an alarm: the horſe are all 
the time ſaddled, and the riders booted. The foot draw 
up at the head of the battalion, at the beating of the 


tattoo; but afterwards return to their tents, where they | 


hold themſelves in readineſs to march, upon any ſudden 
alarm. This guard is to make reſiſtance, in caſe of an 
attack, till the army can get ready. | . 
Quarter-G ARD, a ſmall guard, commanded by a 
ſubaltern officer, poſted by each battalion, about an hun- 
dred yards before the front of the regiment. | 
Rear-GUARD, that part of the army which brings up 
the rear, which 1s generally the old grand-guards of the 
camp. The rear-guard of a party is ſix or eight horſe, 
that march about four or five hundered paces behind the 
party. The advanced-guard of a party on its going out, 
make the rear- guard on its return. | 
Standard-GUARD, a ſmall guard, under a corporal, 
out of each regiment of horſe, and placed on foot, in 
the front of each regiment, = 
 /an-GuaRD, that part of the army which marches 
In the front, | 
Gaps alſo imply the troops kept to guard the 
king's perſon. | | . 
Yeemen of the Gu AR DS. See YEOMEN. 1 | 
| GUARD, in fencing, implies a poſture proper to defend 
the body from the ſword of the antagoniſt, 


by a lieutenant, appointed to row around the ſhips in a 
harbour to ſee that the officers in each ſhip obſerve their 
watch, and call to the boat as ſhe paſſes, and do not ſuffer 
them to board without a watch-word. | 


GUARD-SHIP, a veſſel of war appointed to ſuperintend 


the marine affairs in a harbour or river, and ſee that the 


'ps who are not commiſſioned have their proper watch 
kept duly every night alſo to receive and ſecure ſeamen 
who are impreſſed in the time of war. Es 

: GUARDIAN, in law, a perſon who has the charg 
vr cuſtody of ſuch perſon or perſons as have not ſufficient 
daeretion to take care of themſelves as ideots, or chil- 
ren under age. 


GUAZUMA, baſtard cedar-tree, i tany, a 
of trees whoſe characters are: a eee ee 
Wt. a regular flower conſiſting of five leaves, which 
10 20 lowed like a ſpoon at their baſe ; but at their tops 
ae Neg into two parts, like a fork; the flower cup 
Wc of three leaves, from whence ariſes-the pointal, 
CN afterward becomes a roundiſh warted fruit, which 
80 me cells inclofing many ſeeds. - | | 
0 ng, Pang may be propagated by ſeed, which ſhould 
gs = y 1n the ſpring, in ſmall pots filled with freſh 
67 arth, and plunged into a hot- bed of tanners bark. 


entries round the part. This is a forty-eight 


— 
* 


divided into two. | 
GuipoNn alſo implies the officer who carries the 


GUM 


When the plants appear above ground, they muſt be 


carefully cleared from weeds, and often refreſhed with 


water; and the glaſſes muſt be raiſed to admit freſh air 
to them, otherwiſe they will draw up too weak: and, 
when they are about three inches high, they muſt be 
ſhaken out of the pots filled with light freſh earth; and 
then plunge them into the hot-bed again, being careful 
to ſcreen them from the heat of the ſun, until they have 
taken new root. In this bed the plants may remain all 
the ſummer, being careful to keep them clear from weeds  . 


and, when the plants have filled the ſmall pots with their 


roots, they ſhould be ſhaken out, and their roots trimmed, 
and then put into pots a ſize larger. About Michaelmas 
the plants muſt be removed into the ſtove, and plunged 
into the tan in a warm part of the ſtove. During the 
winter ſeaſon, they will not require ſo much water as in 


ſummer : if their leaves ſhould contract filth, it muſt be 


carefully waſhed off with a ſponge; for, if it is ſuffered 
to remain on them, it will greatly injure the plants. 
Theſe plants being very tender, they muſt conſtantly re- 
main in the ſtoves, giving them a good ſhare of freſh air 
in the ſummer; but in winter, they muſt be kept very 
warm, otherwiſe they will not live in this country; but, 
if they are carefully managed, they will thrive very well, 
and afford an agreeable variety in the ſtove, amongſt 
other tender exotic plants of the ſame countries. Miller's 


Gard. Di, 


GUIDON, the name of a ſort of ſtandard carried by 


the king's life- guards; ſo called from its being broad at 


one extreme, and almoſt pointed at the other, and ſlit, or 


guidon, 
GUILD, or G1LD, a Saxon word ſignifying a com- 
pany, or fraternity. | TP 
GUILDHALL, the chief hall of a city or corporation 
where the courts are held. | 
GUINEA-PIG, in zoology, a quadruped of the rat 
kind, with a variegated body, reſembling in ſome meaſure 
that of a young pig, whence the name. | 
GUITAR, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtringed kind, 
uſed greatly in Spain, and at preſent in England. 
GULA, in anatomy, the ſame with ceſophagus. See 
OksorHAOus. 
GULA, or Gos A, in architecture, the ſame with cy- 
matium, or ogee. See CYMATIUM and OGEE, 
GULES, in heraldry, the true ſcarlet colour, and ex- 
preſſed in engraving by lines falling perpendicular from 


the top of the eſcutcheon to the bottom. 


 GULPH, in geography, a part of the ſea almoſt ſur= 
rounded by the land. 

GUM, in pharmacy, a concreted vegetable juice, 
which tranſudes through the bark of certain trees, and 
hardens upon the ſurface, | 

The chemiſts allow only thoſe to be properly gums, 


| | which are diſſolvable in water; thoſe which are only diſ- 
GUARD-BoarT, in naval affairs, a boat commanded 


ſolvable in ſpirits, they call reſins ; and thoſe of a middle 


nature, gum reſins. Geoffroy ſays, that gums are ſome- 


thing between acid and oil; being an acid falt ſo fixed in 


earth, as that the greateſt part of it is changed to an al- 


kali, the other into oil; ſo that the mixture ariſing from 
thence is an oily ſalt reſembling the ſaponaceous concretes 


of the chemiſts, made of oil of olives, and à lixivium of 5 
tartar; or the mucilaginous bodies formed of ſpirit of 


wine, and the volatile ſpirit of urine. 

The reader will find an account of the various ſub- 
ſtances, many of which are improperly ſtiled gums, under 
ARABIC, SEN ECA, TRAGACANTH, AMMONIACUM, 
ANIME, GuarTacum, LACCA. N 

Gun, among gardeners, a kind of gangrene incident 
to fruit- trees of the ſtone kind, ariſing from a corruption 
of the ſap, which, by its viſcidity, not being able to make 
its way through the fibres of the tree, is, by the protruſion 


of other juice, made to extravaſate and ouze out upon the 


When the diſtemper ſurrounds the branch, it admits of 


no remedy, but when only on one part of a bough, it 
ſhould be taken off to the quick, and ſome cow-dung 


clapped on the wound, covered over with a linnen- cloth, 


and tied down. M. Quintinie directs to cut off the morbid 
branch two or three inches below the part affected. 
Eee GUM» 
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5 Guu-Arrres, in Languedoc, and ſome other parts | mined to the circumjacent parts 
bf France, The 7 of apples will ſometimes exſudate 


through their rind, and congeal all about them in form 
of a clear white gum, hard like ice, by reaſon of its 
being ſoon dried in the ſun into a thin cake. The people 
call ſuch an apple, pomme gelée, or a frozen apple. It 
is very common to ſee apples covered in part with this 
gum in ſeveral ſpecks; but it is more rare to meet with 
them wholly ſo. The gum is inſipid to the taſte, 

We have one plant cultivated in ſome gardens, which 
yields, in the heat of ſummer, ſuch another white 1c 
and taſteleſs gum. This is the common rhubarb, of the 
ſtalks of the leaves of which tarts are made, The ribs 
of the larger leaves of this plant, in June and July, are 
covered with large tranſparent drops of this gum, and 
an ounce of it may be ſometimes collected from a ſingle 
plant. Phil. Tranſ. N*®. 224. | 
Guus, Gingive, in anatomy; ſee GIN VX. 

GuM-Bo1Ls, a morbid affection of the gums called by 
the writers of ſurgery parulides. Theſe are of different 
degiees, and uſually ariſe from pains in the teeth. They 
are to be treated by diſcutients or other inflammatory 
tumors, but if theſe fail, or the diſorder is neglected, it 
uſually terminates in an abſceſs or fiſtula, Sage, ca- 
momile, and elder flowers, boiled in milk and water, make 
a good gargariſm to be held in the mouth, and the re- 
maining herbs may be ſewed up in a bag to be kept hot 
to the cheek. A half roaſted fig is a very good internal 
application, and, when the ſofteneſs of the tumor ſhews 
that the matter is ſuppurated, it ought immediately to 
be opened with the lancet, to prevent the matter's lodg- 

Ing there, and eroding the bone, and producing a fiſtula 
or caries, After it is opened, the matter ſhould be gently 
preſſed out with the fingers, and the mouth frequently 
waſhed with red wine mixed with a decoction of vulne- 
rary herbs till it is well. When the ulcer has penetrated 
deep, it will be neceſſary to inject the ſame liquors with 
a ſyringe, and compreſs the part by a proper external 
bandage, to make the bottom part heal firſt; and, when 
it is already become fiſtulous, and has callous edges, it 
may then often be cured by injecting tincture of myrrh, 
and elixir proprietatis, continuing this for ſome time. If 
all theſe prove ineffectual, the fiſtula muſt be laid open 
by inciſion, and the caries removed by medicines, cauſtics, 
or the actual cautery. If this proceeds, as ſometimes it 
does, from a carious tooth, this is firſt to be drawn be- 
fore any thing elſe can be done; and it is a good rule in 
theſe caſes always to be rather too ſoon than too late in 
laying them open. Heiſter's Surg. | 

GUN, a fire arm, or weapon of offence, which forci— 
bly diſcharges a ball, ſhot, or other offenſive matter, 
through a cylindrical barrel, by means of gun- powder. 
See the article GuN- POWDER. | 

Gun is a general name, under which are included di- 
vers or even molt ſpecies of fire-arms, They may be 
divided into great and ſmall, 

Great guns, called alſo by the general name cannons, 
make what we alſo call ordnance, or artillery; under 
which come the ſeveral ſorts of cannons, as cannon-royal, 
demi-cannon, &c. Culverins, demi-culverins, ſakers, 
minions, falcons, &c. See CAN NON, CULVERIN, &c. 
as alſo ORDNANCE and ARTILLERY. 


*. 


Small guns include muſquets, muſquetoons, carabines, 
blunderbuſſes, fowling- pieces, &c. See the article Mus- 
QUET, &c. | | | 

Piſtols and mortars are almoſt the only fort of regular 
weapons, charged with gun-powder, that are excepted 
from the denomination of guns. See the articles P1s- 
TOL and MORTAR. 

GUN is alſo a name given by the miners to an inſtrument 
uſed in cleaving rocks with gun-powder. It is am iron cy- 
linder of a inch and a quarter thick, and about fix inches 
long, and having a flat ſide to receive the ſide of a wedge, 
and a hole drilled thro' it to communicate with the inſide 
of the hole in the rock. The hole is made of about eight 
inches deep, and in the bottom of it are put about two 

or three ounces of gun- powder; then this gun is driven 
forcibly in, ſo as to fill up the hole, and the wedge is 
driven in on its flat ſide to ſecure it. The priming at the 
hole is then fired by a train, and, the orifice being ſo 


ſplits. 
ſide. | 


exploſion, is the ſame with that of an elaſtic flu; 


elaſticity of this fluid, like that of air, is proportional to 


determine the velocity which the ball will acquire from 


tioned, make the action of fired gun-powder to be entire 


| perbola and the rectangle is given from the analogy be. 


of the rock which N 
GUNNEL, in ſhip- building, the upper- part of 2 lüp 


GUNNER, an officer appointed for the ſeryj 
artillery z or a perſon ſkilled in the art of gunnery 
GUNNER of a Ship of Mar, an officer appointed to tak 
charge of the artillery and ammunition aboard j wy 
teach the men the exerciſe of great guns. Eh; 
GUNNERY, the art of determining the motion 
bodies ſhot from mortars, cannon, &c. See the ant . 
PROJECTILE, ” 
The late ingenious Mr. Robins having concluded, fh 
the experiments related in his New Principles of Guane q 
that the force of fired gun-powder, at the inſtant 


ce of the 


of is 
d of 3 


thouſand times the denſity of common air, and that, 


its denſity, propoſes the following problem : 
The dimenſions of any piece of artillery, the weight g 
its ball, and the quantity of its charge, being given; |, 


the exploſion, ſuppoſing the elaſticity or force of the 
powder at the firſt inſtant of its firing to be given. 

In the ſolution of this important problem, he aſſume, 
the two following principles: 1. That the action of the 
powder on the bullet ceaſes as ſoon as the bullet is 20 
out of the piece. 2. That all the powder of the ch 
is fired, and converted into an elaſtic fluid, before 
bullet is ſenſibly moved from its place. | 

Theſe aſſumptions, and the concluſions above. men. 


arge 
the 


ſimilar to that of air condenſed a thouſand times; and 
from thence it will not be difficult to determine the ye. 
locity of the ball ariſing from the exploſion : for the force 
of the fired powder diminiſhing in proportion to its ex- 
panſion, and ceaſing when it is got out of the piece; the 
total action of the powder may be repreſented by the aa 
of a curve, the baſe of which repreſents the ſpace through 
which the ball is accelerated, while the ordinates repre- 
ſent the force of the powder at every point of that ſpace; 
and theſe ordinates being in reciprocal proportion to their 
diſtance from the breech of the gun, becauſe when the 
ſpaces occupied by the fired powder, are as 1, 2, 3, 4, &. 
the ordinates repreſenting it, will be as 1, 2, J, 4, &c. it 
appears that the curve will be a common parabola, and 
that the area intercepted between it, its aſymptote, and 
the two ordinates repreſenting the force of the powder at 
the firſt exploſion, and at the muzzle of the piece, will r- 
preſent the total action of the powder on the ball: but i 
the ball were urged through the ſame ſpace by an uni- 
form force equal to its gravity, the total action of this 
force would be repreſented by a rectangle, the baſe of 
which would be the baſe of the curve or intercepted pot- 
tion of the aſymptote above-mentioned, and the height a 
which would repreſent the uniform force of gravity. 
Hence the ſquare of the velocity of the ball reſulting 
from gravity is given, being the velocity it would acquiie 
from a height equal to the ſpace through which the pow- 
der accelerates it; and the proportion between the f. 


tween the hyperbolic ſpaces and logarithms ; therefore 
the velocity of the ball ariſing from the action of the fired 3 
gunpowder will be given. 2 
Mr. Robins has alſo given us an ingenious way of - | 
termining, by experiments, the velocity which an) bal 
moves with at any diſtance of the piece it is diſcha 
from. | 
This may be effected by means of a pendulum made 
of iron, having a broad part at bottom, covered wit g 
thick piece of wood, which is faſtened to the vo 
ſcrews : then having three poles joined together byt . 
tops, and ſpreading at bottom, ſuch as are vulgarly u : 
in weighing and lifting heavy bodies, and called mom 
men triangles; on two of theſe poles, towards their 0 
are ſcrewed on ſockets, on which the pendulum is 75 
by means of a croſs piece, which becomes its coy hs 
penſion, and on which it ought to vibrate = 3 
freedom. Something lower than the bottom of © 72 F 
dulum there ſhould be a brace, joining the two pee. 


well ſtopped by this gun, the force of the powder is deter- 


i place 
which the pendulum is ſuſpended ; and to this 2 
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1 my charcoal, well mixed to 
dich caſily takes fire, 


ingredients above- 
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here is faſtened a contrivance made with two edges of | affirmed that he firſt taught the uſe of gun-powder to the 
there 


+» which theſe edges preſs on each other being 
frength with Tncrenſed at W 1 by means of a ſcrew. 
on bottom of the pendulum ſhould be faſtened a 
bs: 'w ribbon, which, paſſing between the ſteel edges, 
my looſely down by means of an opening cut in 
9 piece of ſteel. F 1 
Ihe inſtrument being thus fitted, if the weight o 
ne pendulum, the reſpective diſtances of its center 
19 Lo and of its center of oſcillation, from 
f axis of ſuſpenſion, be known, it may from thence 
* und, what motion will be communicated to this pen- 
pars by the percuſſion of a body of a known weight 
Ling with a known degree of velocity, and ſtriking it 
wage Ven point ; that is, if the pendulum be ſuppoſed 
- . the percuſſion, it will be known what vibra- 
on it ought to make in conſequence of ſuch a blow; 
5 if the pendulum, being at reſt, is ſtruck by a body 
of 2 known weight, and the vibration which the pendu- 
lum makes after the blow is known, the velocity of the 
ftriking body may from thence be determined. 
Now the extent of the vibration, made by the pendu- 
lum, may be meaſured by the ribbon : for if the preſſure 


| E ö «f the ſteel edges on the ribbon be regulated by the ſcrew, 


(> as to be free and eaſy, though with ſome minute re- 
{ance to hinder its ſlipping of itſelf: then, ſetting the 

pendulum at reſt, let the part of the ribbon between the 

pendulum and the ſteel edges be drawn ſtraight, but not 

rained, and fixing a pin in the part of the ribbon con- 

tiguous to the edges, the pendulum, ſwinging back by 

the impulſe of the ball, will draw out the ribbon to the 

juſt extent of its vibration, which will be determined b 
the interval on the ribbon between the edges and the place 
f the pin. . 1 

: The computation by which the velocity of the ball is 
determined from the vibration of the pendulum after the 
ſtroke, is founded on this principle of mechanics: that 
if a body in motion ſtrikes on another at reſt, and they 
are not ſeparated after the ſtroke, but move on with one 
common motion, then that common motion is equal to 
the motion with which the firſt body moved before the 
ſtroke : whence, if that common motion and the maſſes 
of the two bodies are known, the motion of the firſt 
body before the ſtroke is thence determined. On this 
principle it follows, that the velocity of a bullet may 
be diminiſhed in any given ratio, by its being made to 
impinge on a body of weight properly proportioned to 
it; and hereby the moſt violent motions, which would 


WE otherwiſe eſcape our examination, are eaſily determined 


by the retarded motions which have a given relation to 


t is to be obſerved, that the length to which the rib- 


WE bon is drawn, is always near the chord of the arch de- 
WE !cribed by the aſcent ; it being ſo placed, as to differ in- 


ſenſibly from thoſe chords which moſt frequently occur ; 


add theſe chords are known to be in the proportion of 
WE ti: velocities of the pendulum acquired from the ſtroke. 
Hence it follows, that the proportion between the lengths 
the ribbon, drawn out at different times, will be the 
dme wich that of the velocities of the impinging bul- 


lets, 


No, from the computations delivered by Mr. Robins, | 
Ws © *ppcars, that the velocity of the bullet was 1641 feet 


E 1 3 one of time, when the chord of the arch de- 
3 Cłibe 


oon of an 


y the aſcent of the pendulum, in conſequence of 
W, Was 17 f inches. Therefore, by the propor- 


y other lengths of ribbon drawn out, by any 


percuſſion, 


1 | to 17 E, tne proportion of the velocity with 
ich the b e s 


ullets impinge, to the known velocity of 1641 
eet in one ſecond, will be determined. | 


UN-POWDER, a compoſition of ſalt- petre, ſulphur, 
gether and granulated ; 
, and expands with amazing force, 
. «Invention of this compoſition is aſcribed by Poly- 
re Virgil to a chemiſt, who having accidentally put the 
mentioned into a mortar, and covered 
e, It happened to take fire, and threw 
* Thevel ſays that this chemiſt was one Con- 
antine Anel 


geel, ſomething in the manner of a drawing- pen; the V 
cel; 


GUN 


enetians, in the year 1380. Peter Mexia however con- 
tradicts this account, by ſhewing it to have been uſed by 


Alphonſus XI. king of Caſtile, in the year 1342. Du- 


cange adds, that there is mention made of this powder in 
the regiſters of the chambers of accounts of France, ſo 
early as the year 1338; and our countryman, Friar Ba- 
con, expreſsly mentions the compoſition, in his treatiſe 
De 5 Magiæ, publiſhed at Oxford in the year 
1216. | 
| Method of making Gun-Powptr, The following re- 

Cipe for making gun-powder is taken from Dr. Shaw's 
Chemical Lectures. | 7 

Take four ounces of refined ſalt-petre, an ounce of 
brimſtone, and ſix drams of charcoal; reduce theſe to a 
fine powder, and continue beating them for ſome time in 
a ſtone mortar, with a wooden peſtle, wetting the mix- 
ture between whiles with water, ſo as to form the whole 
into an uniform paſte, which is reduced to grains, by 
paſſing it through a white ſieve for the purpole ; and in 
this form, being carefully dried, it becomes the common 
gun-powder, | 5 | 

For greater quantities, mills are uſually provided, by 
means of which more work may be performed in one day 
than a man can do in a hundred. See MI I. | 

The nitre or ſalt- petre is refined thus: diſſolve four 
pounds of rough nitre as it comes to us from the Indies, 
by boiling it in as much water as will commodiouſly ſuf- 
fice for that purpoſe ; then let it ſhoot for two or three 
days in a covered veſſel of earth, with ſticks laid acroſs for 


the cryſtals to adhere to, "Theſe cryſtals being taken out, 
are drained and dried in the open air. 


y | In order to reduce this ſalt to powder, they diſſolve a 


large quantity of it in as ſmall a proportion of water as 
poſhble ; then keep it conſtantly ſtirring over the fire, till 
the water exhales, and a white dry powder is left behind. 
See NITRE. 7 | | | | 
In order to purify the brimſtone employed, they diſſolve 
it with a very gentle heat ; then ſcum and paſs it through 
a double ſtrainer, If the brimſtone ſhould happen to take 
fire in the melting, they have an iron cover that fits om 
cloſe to the melting veſſel, and damps the flame. The 
brimſtone is judged to be ſufficiently refined if it melts 
without yielding any fetid odour between two hot iron 
plates into a kind of red ſubſtance. | 
The coal for the making of gun-powder 1s either that 
of willow, or hazel, well charred in the uſual manner, and 
reduced to powder: and thus the ingredients are prepared 
for making this commodity ; but as theſe ingredients re- 
quire to be intimately mixed, and as there would be dan- 
ger of their firing if beat in a dry form, the method is to 
keep them continually moiſt, either with water, urine, 
or a ſolution of ſal ammoniac : they continue thus ſtamp- 
ing them together for twenty-four hours, after which 
the maſs is fit for corning and drying in the {ſun, of 
otherwiſe, ſo as ſedulouſly to prevent its firing. 

Different kinds of Gun-PowpeR. The three ingre- 
dients of gun-powder are mixed in various proportions, 
according as the powder is intended for muſquets, great 
guns, or mortars; through theſe proportions ſeem not ta 
be perfectly adjuſted, or ſettled by competent experi- 
ence. | 

Semienowitz for mortars, directs 100Þ of ſalt- petre, 
2516 of ſulphur, and as many of charcoal; for great guns, 
100Þ of ſalt-petre, 15Þ of ſulphur, and 186 of char- 
coal; for muſquets and piſtols 100 fh of ſalt-petre, 816 
of ſulphur, and 10J6 of charcoal. Miethius extols the 
proportion of x1 ih of ſalt-petre to three ounces of char- 
coal, and two or two and a quarter of ſulphur; than 
which, he affirms, no gun powder can poſſibly be ſtronger. 
He adds, that the uſual practice of making the gun- pow- 
der weaker for mortars than guns, is without any foun- 
dation, and renders the expence needleſsly much greater: 
for whereas to load a large mortar, 24 16 of common 
powder is required, and conſequently to load it ten times 
240 lb, he ſhews by calculation, that the ſame effect would 
be had by 15016 of the ſtrong powder. 1 
To increaſe the ſtrength of powder, Dr. Shaw thinks 
it proper to make the grains conſiderably large, and to 
have it well ſifted from the ſmall duſt. We ſee that gun- 


others aff zen, a monk of Friburg; but Belleforet and 
ks altert it to be Bertholdus Schwartz : at leaſt it is 


powder, reduced to duſt, has little exploſive force; but 
2 when 
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when the grains are large, the flame of one grain has a | 
ready pallage to another, ſo that the whole parcel may 


thus take fire nearly at the ſame time, otherwiſe much 
force may be loſt, or many of the grains go away as ſhot 
unfired. 1 

Method of trying and examining Gux- POWDER. There 


are two general methods of examining gun-powder ; 


one with regard to purity, the other with regard to its 
ſtrength. Fes purity is known by laying two or three 
little heaps near each other upon white paper, and firing 
one of them; for if this takes fire readily, and the ſmoke 
riſes upright, without leaving any droſs, or feculent mat- 
ter behind, and without burning the paper, or firing the 
other heaps ; it is eſteemed a- ſign that the ſulphur and 
nitre were well purified, that the coal was good, and that 
the three ingredients were thoroughly incorporated toge- 
ther; but if the other heaps alſo take fire at the ſame 
time, it is preſumed that either common ſalt was mixed 


with the nitre, or that the coal was not well ground, or, 


the whole maſs not well beat, and mixed together; and 
if either the nitre or ſulphur be not well purified, the 
paper will be black or ſpotted. | 

In ordex to try the ſtrength of gun-powder, there are 
two kinds of inſtruments in uſe; but neither of them ap- 
pear more exact than the common method of trying to 
what diſtance a certain weight of powder will throw a 
ball from a muſket, _ | | 

There has been much talk of a white powder, which,. 
if it anſwered the character given it, might be a danger- 
ous compoſition : for they pretend that this white powder 
will throw a ball as far as the black, yet without making 
a report; but none of the white powder we have ſeen, ſays 
Dr. Shaw, anſwers to this charafter; being, as we ap- 
prehend, commonly made either with touchwood or cam- 
phor, inſtead of coal. 5 | 

Obſervations on the Force of Gun-PowDER., Gun-pow- 
der fired either in vacuum, or in air, produces by its ex- 
ploſion a permanent elaſtic fluid: for if a red-hot iron be 


included in a receiver, after being exhauſted, and gun- 


powder be let fall on the iron, the powder will take fire, 
and the mercurial gage will ſuddenly deſcend upon the 
exploſion; and though it immediately aſcends again, 
yet it will never riſe to the height it firſt ſtood at, but 
will continue depreſſed by a ſpace proportioned to the 
quantity of gun-powder which was let fall on the iron, 
The ſame production likewiſe takes place, when gun- 
powder is fired in the air: for if a ſmall quantity of pow- 
der be placed in the upper-part of a glaſs tube, and the 
lower part of the tube be immerged in water, and the 
water be made to riſe ſo near the top, that only a ſmall 
portion of air is left in that part where the gun-powder is 
placed: if in this ſituatiom the communication of the 
upper- part of the tube with the external air be cloſed, and 
the powder be fired, which will eaſily be done by a burn- 
ing glaſs, the water will in this experiment deſcend upon 
the exploſion, as the quickſilver did in the laſt; and will 
always continue depreſſed below the place at which it 
ſtood before the exploſion ; and the quantity of this de- 
preſſion will be greater, if the quantity of powder be in- 
creaſed, or the diameter of the tube be diminiſhed. From 
whence it is proved, that as well in air as in a vacuum, 
the exploſion of fired powder produces a permanent elaſtic 
Auid. It alſo appears from experiment, that the elaſticity 
or prefſure of the fluid produced by the firing of gun- 
powder, is, ceteris paribus, directly as its denſity. This 


follows from hence, that if in the ſame receiver a double | 


quantity of powder be let fall, the mercury will ſubſide 
twice as much as in the firing of a ſingle quantity. 

To determine the elaſticity and quantity of this elaſtic 
fluid, produced from the exploſion of a given quantity of 
gun- powder, Mr. Robins premiſes, that the elaſticity of 
this fluid increaſes by heat, and diminiſhes by cold in the 
ſame manner as that of the air; and that the denſity of 
this fluid, and conſequently its weight, is the ſame with 


the weight of an equal bulk of air having the ſame elaſti- 


city, and the ſame temperature. From theſe principles, 
and from his experiments, for a detail of which we muſt 
refer the reader to his New Principles of Gunnery, in 


Scholium to Prop. II. he concludes, that the fluid pro- 


duced by the firing of gun-powd?r will be s of the weight 
of the gun- powder, and the ratio of the reſpective bulks 


of the powder, and the fluid 
round numbers 1 to 244. 

. Hence we are certain, that any quantity of powde; 
in any confined ſpace, which it adequately fills 
at the inſtant of its exploſion, againſt the ſides of 
containing it, and the bodies it impels before it 
at leaſt 244 times greater than the'elaſticity of 

air; or, which is the ſame thing, than the preſſur 
atmoſphere ; and this without conſidering the 
dition which this force will receive from the vio 
gree of heat with which it is endued at that time, 
tity of which augmentation is the next head of 
He determines that the elaſtici 


bins's enquiry. 
air is augmented 
red-hot iron, in 


ſuppoſing that the flame of fired gun- powder 
hot than red-hot iron, and the elaſticity of t 
conſequently of the fluid, generated b 
being augmented by the extremity of th 
tio of 796 to 194 3, it follows, that if 244 be augmentel 
in this ratio, the reſulting number, which is 900 , yij 
determine how many times the elaſticity of the flame gf 
fired powder exceeds the elaſticity of common air, {yy. 
poling it to be confined in the ſame ſpace which the 
powder filled before it was fired. 

Hence then the abſolute quantity of the preſſure ex. 
erted by gun-powder, at the moment of its exploſion, 
may be aſſigned : for ſince the fluid then generated has n 
elaſticity of 999 5, or in round numbers 1000 times greater 
than common air; and ſince common air by its elaſticity 
exerts a preſſure on any given ſurface equal to the weight 
of the incumbent atmoſphere, with which it is in equi- 
librio, the preſſure exerted by fired powder, before it hay 
dilated itſelf, is 1000 times greater than the preſſure of 
the atmoſphere; and conſequently the quantity of thi 
force on a ſurface of an inch ſquare, amounts to above 
fix tun weight, which force however diminiſhes as the 
fluid dilates itſelf. The variations of the denſity ofthe 
atmoſphere does not any way alter the action of powder 
by any-experiment that can be made. 
of the air has a very great influence on the force of it; for 
that quantity which in a dry ſeaſon would communicate to 
a bullet a velocity of 1700 feet in one ſecond, will notin 
_ damp weather communicate a velocity of more than 12 cr 
' 1300 feet in a ſecond, or even leſs, if the powder be bad 
and negligently kept. 

The velocity of expanſion of the flame o 
when fired in a piece of artillery, without either bullet, or 
any other body before it, is prodigious. By the experi- 
ments of Mr, Robins, it ſeems this velocity cannot be 
much leſs than 7000 feet in a ſecond. This, hower?t, 
muſt be underſtood of the moſt active part of the fame: 
for as, as was obſerved before, the elaſtic fluid in which the 
activity of gun-powder conſiſts, is only 4; of the ſub. 
ſtance of the powder, the remaining 2 will in the expio- 
ſion be mixed with the elaſtic part, and will by its weight 
retard the activity of the exploſion ; and yet they will de 
ſo compleatly united as to move with uncommon motion, 
but the unelaſtic part will be leſs accelerated than the rell, 
and ſome of it will not even be carried out of the barrel 
as appears by the conſiderable quantity o 
ter which adheres to the inſide of all fire- arms, 


Theſe inequalities in the enpal 


they have been uſed, 
o deter- 


five motion of the flame render it impracticable t 
herwiſe than from experiments. 
To recover damaged GUN-POWDER. 
the powder-merchants is this; they put part o 4 
der on a fail-cloth, to which they add an equal We! 
of what is really good, and with a b 
together, dry it in the ſun, and barrel it up, 
it in a dry and proper place. Others again, if it 
bad, reſtore it by moiſtening it with 
urine, or brandy: then they beat it fine, 
to every pound of powder add an ounce, 2 
half, or two ounces, according as it is decayed, 
falt-petre. Afterwards, theſe ingredients are to 
ened and mixed well, ſo that nothing can 2 
in the compoſition, which may be known d., 
the maſs; and then they granulate it 28 4 


way is to extract 
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caſe the powder be in a manner quite ſpoiled, 
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bal manner, by boiling, filtrating, evaporating, | for by this means the obſtruQed blood is diſcharged, and 
the uſua 1;zing ; and then with freſh ſulphur and char- the bad conſequences of the inflammation are prevented. 
and c m. i * a- new again. In regard to the medi- When the extraction of the ball is attempted, the patient 
coal to ne of gun-powder, Boerhaave informs us, that muſt be put into the ſame poſture and ſituation that he 
cal 8 13 ffords a very healthy fume in the height | was in when he received the wound, When the ball bas 
W + the _ OY becauſe the exploſive! acid vapour of nitre | penetrated ſo deep, that it may be eaſily felt with the fin- 
r At corres the air; and that the ſame vapour, | ger on the oppoſite fide, it is ſometimes better to make 
and wp 4 in a ſmall cloſe pent-up place, kills in- an inciſion there, and take it out in that place, than to 
if received e attempt the getting it back the other way. If the wound 
fe Ct. on0T-WouxDs, thoſe. made by ſhot, bullets, | cannot ſafely be enlarged; nor the ball extracted at firſt, 
; from ſome ſpecies of fhre-arms. | without great pain and danger, it muſt be left in'the 
Theſe wounds are attended with much worſe conſe- wound, either till the pain is abated, or the wound is ſo 
nuences than wounds made with cutting inftruments ; for enlarged by ſuppuration, that it either can work itſelf out, 
juences "re more ſhattered arid torn, eſpecially when the | or be extracted with leſs danger. On the other hand, all 
” : alk upon the joints, bones, or any conſiderable part. | other extraneous bodies are inſtantly to be removed, where 
W i unds of this kind have an eſchar formed upon them, there is danger of their bringing on pain, inflammation, 
5 | and KC therefore attended with little or no hemorrhage. and convulſions, by being left behind. If a ball has paſſed 
W + unleſs ſome very conſiderable veſſel happens to be | into the cavities of the body, it is beſt not to attempt to 
W .....i-d ; but as ſoon as this eſchar falls off, the hæmor- extract it, but to heal the wound, leaving it there. Perſons 
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nie is ſometimes ſo violent, as to endanger the life of have carried a ball in them thus, for many years, with- 
= .: patient, unleſs the immediate aſſiſtance of a ſurgeon Out mconvenience; and, at one time or other, it fre- 
be procured. ee e 8 quently happens that it will work itſelf into ſome part of 
deere being for the five or fix firſt days little or no diſ- the . out of which it may be extracted with ſafety. 
are of matter from theſe wounds, it is no wonder that! If a large artery 1s wounded by the ball, either in the 
bot wounds exceed all others in the violence of | arms or legs, which will be known by the loſs of blood, 
bhp bproms, ſuch as inflammation, pain, gangrene, the tourniquet muſt be applied, and, the blood bein 
. | ſtopped, the veſſel muſt be taken up by a crooked needle z 
4 : | The eſchar formed upon theſe wounds is not oecaſion- but, if this cannot be done; or little hopes of a cure ap- 
WE co {© much by the heat of the bullets, as by the rapidity | PEAT from future dreflings, it will be prudent to take oft 
W with which they deſtroy the parts; and the violence of the limb juſt above the wound, When wounds of this 
W the ſymptoms is chiefly owing to this manner of wound- kind have been well cleaned, and the blood ſtopped, the 
W jo; Nor is there any thing poiſonous in theſe wounds, rſt intention is to uſe the utmoſt endeavours to prevent, 
WE 55 nc have imagine. for nothing ex enters the 1 ee ee eee iy FR 
Ws compoltion of eicher the powder or the ball. MAG, renied WILD lint dipped in warm ipirits ON Wine,; 
Cern chot wounds are ſome deeper than others; in | and covered with a compreſs wetted with the ſame liquor; 
WEE fon: the muſcular parts alone are hurt; in others the | or with camphorated ſpirits of wine, either alone, or di- 
WE cls, bones, or viſcera, are wounded. Sometimes the | luted with lime water, Having done this, the next in- 
WET di! pales clear thiough ; ſometimes it remains fixed in | tention is to forward the ſuppuration of the bruiſed and 
WS wound, and often carries part of the wadding, or the | torn parts; to which end, it is cuſtomary to uſe the com- 
WET patient's clothes with it. From the difference of theſe | mon digeſtive made of turpentine diſſolved in the yolk of 
WT cimiaces very different ſymptoms mult ariſe. an egg, or a mixture of baſilicon and Arcæus's liniment, 
= Gun-thot wounds in the cranium, even the (lighteſt of ſoftened with ſpirits of wine and oil; and, where there 1s 
WEE thn, are attended with very great danger, and frequently | a very great corruption of the parts, a little myrrh and 
deen terrible ſymptoms, from the concuſſion they oc- | aloes are to be added, as alſo Venice treacle, the brown 
ann tae internal parts; ſo that it is ſurprizing | ointment, and, where the occaſion requires it, and the 
WEE i (oo how ſmall au external wound upon this part, will | nerves do not lie bare, a little of the red precipitate, 
L bring en dcath, it not prevented by the trepan. Internal Fedde auc cho the er has are quite Frs. 
nns of this fort are alſo extremely dangerous; but. | a iKein of tarea eing rawn through the eye ot a blunt 
ey i 7 . i O 7 7 ; . . . . . 
= unleſs [ome large veſſel be wounded, they are frequently needle, and well ſaturated with the digeſtive ointment, is 
= cc. | 71 | to be paſled through the wound in the manner of a ſeton, 
WE \\ cn they are inflicted on the bones or joints, they | and kept there till the wound is found in a condition to 
= attended with very bad ſymptoms; for in this caſe it heal, and then the common methods are purſued to heal 
WW Ext to impoſſible to eſcape inflammation, gangrene, and cicatrize. Heiſter's Surgery. 
3 and dangerous fiftule, which either require | - GUNTER's-LINE, called alſo the Line of Numbers, 
an of the limb, or leave it without ſenſe or mo- and the Line of Lines, is a graduated line uſually placed 
WE © | |  { upon ſcales, ſectors, &c, fo called from Edmund Gunter, 
z If any parts of the clothes, wadding, or any other ex- its inventor, | | 
AM trancous body be forced into the wound, it muſt be re— This line is no other than a logarithmic ſcale of pro- 
E moved before you can attempt to heal the wound,; and | portionals, wherein tie diſtance between each diviſion is 
5 lame caution is to be obſerved in regard to any ſplin- | equal to the number of mean proportionals contained be- 
be: when theſe are removed, the hemorrhage is | tween the two terms, in ſuch parts as the diſtance be- 
E bo be ſtopped, then ſuppuration is to be promoted, and | tween 1 and 10 is 10000, &c, Wherefore, 
E 25s cf encouraged, and care taken to procure an even | If the diſtance betwixt 1 and 10 upon the ſcale be made 
er. . | equal to 10000, &c. equal parts, and . 954, &c. the lo- 
ä | : 
1 N bodies are much eaſieſt to be removed at | garithm of 9 of the ſame parts, be ſet off from 1 to 9, it 
4! . + . . . . * » . : . . 
= 5 or aſter ſome delay the tumor, and inflammation | will give thediviſion ſtanding againſt the number 9. Inlike 
_ NEE render it difficult and painful: beſides, the | manner, if. 903, .845, .778, which are the logarithms 
will by degrees work themſelves deeper, and be | of 8, 7, and 6, of the ſame equal parts, be ſet off from 
under the muſcles, which will occaſion fiſtulæ, ri- | 1 to 8, 7, and 6, they will give the diviſions anſwering 
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= ii 1 | 2 + 1 
= 3 = Ns limb, and other inconveniencies. In ex- | to the numbers 8, 7, and 6, upon the line. And after 1 
i WS: : Too that lie deep, you muſt take great-care not | the ſame manner may the whole line be divided, | 4 

_— Ol 4 


onde beg of blood - veſſels or nerves; which accident | This line has been contrived various ways, for the ad- 
WW... eiced, by introducing the forceps fbut, and | vantage of having it as long as poſſible. It was firſt 


> oy — 


_— Fg ning Hem till you feel the ball. placed, by its inventor Edmund Gunter, on a two feet 
d TIN 55 arora ices of theſe wounds are ſo narrow, | ſcale. After this, Wingate doubled the Jine, in order 
T My NE au wie to come at the body you are to ex- | to render it ſuſceptible of working right on or a· croſs. | 
om - 5 making a larger opening; this then muſt Then, the learned Oughtred projected it in a circle, 
1 n e moſt convenient fide, always obſerving | and alſo made it to ſlide : and, laſtly, it was projected in 
= ee, blood-yeſſel, tendon, or ligament, lies in | a kind of ſpiral, by Brown. | 

ay. W 


_ 7508 ; hen the parts are very much inflamed and | But the method of uſing or applying it in all. is not very 
=: an Opening of this kind is frequently of ſervice ; | different. In Gunter's and Wingate's projection, com- 


Ff mon 
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mon compaſſes are uſed ; in Oughtred's and Brown's flat | 
compaſſes, or an opening index; and in the ſtiding rule 
no compaſſes at all, the ſlider ſupplying the place of the 
compaſſes. | | py | 

Deſcription of GunTer's Line. This line is uſually 
divided into an hundred parts, every tenth whereof 1s 
numbered, beginning with 1, and ending with 10. So 
that, if the firſt great diviſion 1 repreſent one tenth of any 
integer or whole number, the next 2 will repreſent 2 
tenths; 3, three tenths, &c. and the intermediate divi- 
ſions ſo many 100th parts of the ſame integer. Or, if 
theſe ſubdiviſions repreſent 10 integers, then each of the 
larger diviſions will repreſent 100, and the whole line 
will be 1000. In like manner, it may be extended to 
10000 by making each ſubdiviſion 100. Hence, it is 
eaſy to conceive, that any number whatſoever may be 
found upon the rule, by increaſing or decreafing the Jarge 
diviſions, and, conſequently, this ſingle line will repre- 
ſent the whole table of logarithms. | ; 

Uſe of GUNTER's Line. 1. One number being given 
to be multiplied by another, to find their produdl. 

Suppoſe the numbers given were 8 and 4, to find their 
product. — Extend the compaſles from 1 to 4, and that 
extent laid from 8, the fame way, will reach to 32, the 
product required. Or, if you work by the went; Par 
ſet 1, at the beginning of the ſliding-piece, againſt 4 on 
the upper or fixed piece; and againſt 4 on the {lider ſtands 
32, on the upper or fixed piece, which is the product re- 
quired. Whence it is abundantly evident, that the flid- 
ing-piece performs the office of the compaſles, and there- 
fore, when the method of ſolving any problem by the 


compaſſes is underſtood, there will be no difficulty of ſolv- 


ing the ſame by the ſliding-rule. | 

2. One number being given to be divided by another, 
to find the quotient. — Suppoſe it were required to divide 
64 by 4. Extend the compaſſes from 4 to 1, and the ſame. 
extent, laid the ſame way, will reach from 64. to 16, the 
quotient required. | 

3. Three numbers being given to find a fourth in di- 
rect proportion, — Let the numbers given be 7, 22, and 
14. Extend the compaſles from 7 to 22, which extent, 
laid the fame way, will reach from 14 to 44, the fourth 
proportional required, 5 

4. To find a mean proportional between 2 given num- 
bers. — Biſſect the diſtance between the two given num- 
bers, and the point of biſſection will fall on the propor- 
tional ſought, Thus, if the numbers given be 32 and 
8, the middle point between them will be 16, which is 
the mean proportional required. 

5. Lo extract the ſquare root of any number. Biſſect 
the diſtance between 1 on the line, and the point repre- 
ſenting the given number; the half whereof being laid 
from one will give the root required. Thus the ſquare 
root of ꝙ will be found to be 3, of 81, 9, &c. The rea- 
ſon of theſe operations will be eaſily conceived, by con- 
ſidering the nature of logarithms; for, as we have already 
obſerved, this line is no other than a projection of the 
table of logarithms, and, conſequently, whatever is ſaid 
of the latter may juſtly be applied to the former. See 
LoGaRITHMS. | 5 

GUNTER's-QUADRANT, one made of wood, braſs, 
&c. containing a kind of ſtereographic projection of the 
tphere on the plane of the equinoQtial; the eye being 
ſuppoſed placed in one of the poles. | 

Beſides the uſe of this quadrant in finding heights and 
diſtances, it ſerves alſo to find the hour of the day, the 
ſun's azimuth, and other problems of the globe. See the 
article Gunter's QUADRANT. —.— 

GUNTER's SCALE, called by navigators ſimply the 
Gunter, is a Jarge fcale, generally two feet long, and 
about an inch and a half broad, with artificial lines deli- 
neated on it, of great uſe in ſolving queſtions in trigono- 
metry, navigation, &c. i 

The line of numbers on theſe ſcales conſiſts of two 
equal lengths, commonly called two radii ; the firſt con- 
taining the logarithms of numbers from 10 to 100; and 
in the ſecond are inſerted thoſe between 100 and 1000, or 
ſuch of them as can conveniently be introduced. 

Theſe diviſions are taken from a ſcale of equal parts; 
ſuch, that 100 make the length of one radius; and from 
this ſcale the diviſions for the fines, tangents, and verſed 


( 


indices ꝙ and 8 differing by unity; therefore all the fines 
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ſines, are alſo taken. Now, from this co 
the line of numbers, it is plain, that, as th 
one radius exceed thoſe in the other, by o 
ſcale of numeration, therefore the differences of the... 
dices muſt alſo be unity: ſo that ſuch numbe bg 
whoſe index differs by 1, can be eſtimated in 3 er only, 
two radii; but in a length of three radii, numbers, o C 
indices differ by 2, may be read; and a differs, oo 
may be reckoned in a length of 4 radii, &c. The + ny 
of logarithmic fines, tangents, ſecants, and verſed 3 
are generally computed for a circle, whoſe hey 
10,000,000 : therefore, wot. 
In the ſines, the index 9 
belongs to all between 
The index 8 | 
The index 7 to all between 
6 | 


nſtr uction of 


1 90 0 oand 5 44 4 
5 44 36 and o 
1 


933 and o o 21 Kc. 


In the tangents, the index . 
belongs to all between n 
And the indices, 8, 7, 6, &c. fall as in the fines, 


In the verſed fines, the index 
10 belongs to all between 


| 180 © and qo 0 
9 belongs to all between 


90 © and 25 51 
25 51 and 8 75 
7 7 and 2 
6 | 2 4 and o +7 
Now, as the length of the Gunter's ſcale admits of no 
more than two radii, or of ſuch numbers only, whofe in. 
dex differs by unity; therefore, within this length, ng 
more of the ſines, tangents, or verſed fines, can be intro. 
duced, than thoſe whoſe index differs by unity: and x 
not only the greateſt number among the ſines and tan- 
gents, but alſo thoſe more generally wanted, have the 


from 90 to 0? 34”, and all the tangents from 45 to c 
34, are thoſe only, which are put on theſe ſcales; the 
diviſions anſwering to the leſſer fines and tangents being 
omitted for want of room. And this is the reaſon why 
the ſine of 90, and the tangent of 4.5%, are limited by the 
ſame termination as the ſecond radius on the line of 
numbers. | 5 
To conſtruct the Line of logarithmic Sines on Gx EIL 
Scale, From the ſcale of equal parts, take the numbers 
expreſling the arithmetical complements of the og-lines | 
of the ſucceſſive degrees, and parts of degrees, intended 
to be put on the ſcale, deſcending orderly from go? ; then 
theſe diſtances, ſucceſſively laid from the mark repreſent 
ing 90® at the right-hand end of the ſcale, will give the 
ſeveral diviſions of a ſcale of logarithmic fines, 
For the ends of any ſcale being aſſigned, the progreſſze 
diviſions of that ſcale are laid thereon from that end, Which 
repreſents the beginning of the progreſſion ; or thc 
ſame diviſions may be laid from the other end, by taking 
the complements of the terms to the whole length of the 
ſcale. 3 | 
Conſequently the arithmetical complements of the 
i ivi ſenting 90 de· 
ſines are to be laid from the diviſion reprelenting 9 
rees. | ; 
To conſtruct the Line of logarithmic Tangents on our 
Scale. — Theſe are laid down in the ſame manner, and er 
the ſame reaſons, that the fines were; the tangent of 45 
ſtanding againſt the ſine of 90%. OE 
The diviſions for the tangents above 45" are fec ” 
on the ſame line from 45e towards the left 1 5 . 
tangent and its cotangent are expreſſed by the ſam 
viſion. | | 8 4 the divi- 
Thus one mark ſerves for 40˙ and 50% an for 70. 
ſion at 300 ſerves alſo for 60; that at 20 ſerves : {i 
&c. and the like is to be underſtood for the interm 
diviſions. | „„ 
For as the tangent of an arc is as W 
So is radius to the cotangent of that arc. 115 
Therefore the tangent is equal to the ſquare of ut 
divided by the co-tangent. 4. 
And thi no tins, is equal to the ſquare of ow 
vided by the tangent. a f ley, 
Now, the 9 being unity, its ſquare ph of 
Therefore the tangent and co-tangent 0 J 
the reciprocals one of the other. 


6 


But 


GUN 


. | ments of their logarithms. _ 1 
ah metical ane hs of a gent and its co-tan- 
5 are arithmetical complements one of the other, and 
Enſequently will fall at equal diſtances from 4.5 de- 
deer in the line of logarithmic tangents, the di- 
3 under 45 | ia alſo for thoſe above, 
LS being 2qually diſtant from 45 degrees. 5 
Jo cenſlruci the Line of logarithmic verſed Sines on GUN- 
«R's Scale. As the greateſt number of degrees will fall 
bi the limits of the ſcale by beginning at 189, there- 


| * on the fines: and although the numbers an- 
again 9 Wo diviſions increaſe in . from right to 
let, vet they are only the ſupplements of the verſed ſines 
be bite the logarithmic verſed fines of ſuch de- 
ces and parts of degrees as are intended to be put on the 
ſeale, from the logarithm verſed fine of 180"; then the 
remainder taken from the fore ſaid ſcale of equal parts, 
and laid ſucceſſively from the termination of this line, 
will give the ſeveral diviſions ſought. 

The following Table to every 10 degrees was con- 
tryed in the foregoing manner, and are the numbers to 
de taken from the ſcale of equal parts, for the degrees 
they ſtand againſt. | 


— Supplements Supplements [Supplements 
& | of & of S | O 

| Verſed Sines.] 08 Verſed Sines. 1 Verſed Sines. 

oi ooo | 120| 0,12494 |bol o, 60206 
17 0,90331 | 110| 0,17327 [50] 0,74810 
160 0,1330 100 o, 23149 40] 0, 93190 
150 OO,030 11 90 0530103 130 117401 

14 0,5402 80] o, 38387 = 15,5 2066 
130 0,8545 70] o, 48282 10] 2, 21941 


From this table it appears, that the leaſt verſed ſine 
which can be introduced within the length of a double 
radius, falls between 10 and 20%, where the index changes 
from 1 to 2; which will happen about 117 287. 

Iſa table of logarithm verſed fines to 1809ſ are wanting, 
they are eafily made by the following rule: 

{+ Take the logarithm fine of 3o degrees from twice 
the logarithm fine of (N) any number of degrees; the 
remainder is the logarithm verſed ſine of (2 N, or) twice 
thoſe degrees.” | | 

Forit is a well known geometrical property, that the 
line of any arc (A) is a mean proportional between radius 
(K) and half the verſed fine of twice that arc. 
5 putting v for the verſed fine, and s for 
the ine; 8 8 


| A 2 2 8 
hev 2A=( FAR N= Ax — =) 
ANA; radius being 10. 


Or the log. v2 A 2 log. 5s A — log. 15 
But, when radius is 10, the fine of 305 is 5. 


30 


Moſt of the writers on this ſubject give the following 
rule for laying down the diviſions of this line: 

From the line of logarithmic fines, take the diſtance 
between 90* and any arc; that diſtance being twice re- 
peated, from the termination of the line of verſed ſines, 
Tl give the diviſion for twice the complement of that 

e.“ | 

3 hus the diſtance between 90? and 20 on the fines 
twice repeated gives the verſed fine of 140 or twice 
s the complement of 20% For the diviſions to be 
leid on this line, are the differences between the loga- 
rithm verſed fine of 1809, and the logarithm verſed fines 
of the ſucceſſive arcs. | 


How the difference between the logarithm verſed fines 
of 1805, and of any arc 2 A, is lo 
lin. A+ log. fin, of 305. 


oF 10,30103+9,69897 - twice log. ſin. of A. 
'> 20,000C0—twice logarithm fine of A. 


Ir the arithmetical complement of twice log. line of A. 


nat is, the difference bet h 
ſine of 180 and in bs ween the logarithm verſed 


B + the reciprocals of numbers are correlatives to the | 
: | 


fore the termination of this line is at 18, which is put 


Therefore the log. 2 A = 2 log. 5A — log. fine of 


g. ver. fine 180 2 log. 


GUT 


equal to double the arithmetical complement of the loga- 
rithm fine of half that are, rejecting the indices. 
But as the differences give the diviſions to the ſupple- 
ments of the real verſed fines, therefore the arithmetical 
complement of the logarithm fine of any arc, being 
doubled, will give the diſtance of the diviſion for the ſup- 
plement of twice that arc on the line of verſed ſines. 
Thus, for 70, the logarithm fine is 9,97299. 
The arithmetical complement is 0,02701. 
Its double is 0,05402. . | | 

Wich is the number in the foregoing table ſtanding 
againſt 140, and is the ſupplement verſed fine of twice 
70 degrees, 5 | | 

Now, as the arithmetical complement of the log. ſines 
of arcs are the diſtances on the line of fines between 9go?, 
and the diviſions to thoſe arcs; therefore the diſtances 
between os and any arc, being twice repeated, will give 
the diviſion of the ſupplemental verſed ſine to twice the 
co-ſine of that arc. Phil. Tranſ. Vol. XLIX. 

_ GURNARD, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of 
two ſpecies of trigla. | 

Theſe nſhes, from their different colours, are called 
the grey and red gurnard. The grey gurnard has a bifid 


and ſpinoſe ſnout, with two ſpines at each eye. The 


red kind has likewiſe the roſtrum bifid, and the coverings 
of the gills ſtriated, and each of them armed with three 
ſpines. This laſt is a very remarkable ſpinoſe fiſh, which 
ſeldom exceeds a foot in length. keto 

Both theſe fiſhes make a ſingular noiſe, when out of 
the water, not unlike the grunting of a hog ; whence 
their Engliſh name, | e | 

GUSSET, in heraldry, is formed by a line drawn from 
the dexter or ſiniſter chief points, and falling down per- 
pendicularly to the extreme baſe. 5 
GUT T, in architecture, are ornaments in form of 
little cones, in the platform of the Doric corniche, or ar- 
chitrave, underneath the triglyphs, repreſenting a ſort of 
drops or bells, uſually ſix in number. They are ſome- 
times called lachrymæ, companæ, or campanulæ. 

Gurræ Noſacea, in medicine, denotes a red or pim- 
pled face; a diſtemper which, though not always owing 
its original to hard drinking, is nevertheleſs moſt incident 
to tipplers of ſtrong beer, wines, ſpirits, &c. | 

As to the cure, beſides making a reyuliion by bleeding; 
bliſtering, cupping, iſſues, &c. the diet ought to be moi- 
ſtening and cooling, as lettuce, purſlain, ſorrel, and 
ſpinach : the drink may be an emulſion of the cold ſeeds, 
milk and water, clarified whey, &c, 

In the uſe, however, of this cooling regimen, great 
caution is neceſſary: for, if a perſon be taken off at once 
from his ſtrong liquors, and allowed nothing but whey, 


ing a ſudden decay of heat, pallinghis appetite, and bring- 
ing on a leucophlegmatia, or dropſy. 

As for what concerns topics, much caution is likewiſe 
to be uſed, If there be only redneſs without pimples, 
and the diſeaſe recent, refrigerants and repellents take 


and if theſe puſtules ſeem hard, and the diſeaſe be of long 
ſtanding, there may be reaſon for emollients to ripen 
and digeſt the tough and viſcid matter, which is after- 
wards to be let out. 6 | 

If the diſeaſe be ſtubborn, and the tubercles grown 
hard, we are to begin with emollients, both fotus and 
ointment : ſuch are the decoction of mallows, vervain, 
Solomon's ſeal, and linſeed, alſo a cerate of ſperma-ceti, 
or Bates's white cerate. Jamess Med. Die. | | 

GUTTZ Serena, barbarouſly ſo called by the Latin 
writers of the lower ages, which the Greeks: term apa- 
pu, In medicine, is a total blindneſs in the principal 
parts of the immediate organ of viſion, the eye {till conti- 
nuing clear and ſeemingly unaffected. | 

This diſorder proceeds from various cauſes, of which 
the moſt common is an obſtruction gradually formed in 
the arteries of the retina by a ſizy blood; whereby the 
rays of light which ſhould depict the images of objects on 
the bottom of the eye, falling on theſe dilated blood- 
veſſels, produce no effect; whence the ſight is either di- 
miniſhed, or entirely Joſt, according to the degree of the 
obſtruction. Again, this diſeaſe is ſometimes owing to a 


arithm verſed fine of any arc, is | 


palſy of the nerves of this ſame membrane, as it in ſome 
| | meaſure . 


or milk and water, it may coſt him his life; by haſten- 


place: but, if puſtules appear, diſcutients muſt be mixed; 
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meaſure deſtroys their lenübility, whereby the impulſe of | 


the corpuſcles of light on them is not ſufficient to make 
them tranſmit objects to the brain; In ſhort, I have ob- 
ſerved that this ſpecies of blindneſs is alſo occaſioned by 
a preſſure on the optic nerves, either by the extravaſation 
of a glutinous humour, or by a hard tumor formed upon 
the place, where they paſs from their thalami into the 
eyes; whereby the paſſage of the animal ſpirits to the 
brain is totally intercepted. To preſerve this organ, 
which has ſo great a ſhare in making life uſeful and 
agreeable, we ought firſt to know how to diſtinguiſh the 
feveral ſpecies of the guttæ ſerena. abovementioned, and 
their good and bad ſymptoms. 


Wherefore a gradual dilatation of the pupil is a ſign of 


an obſtruction in the blood-veſlels by a fizy blood. For 
this dilatation is the work of nature, in order that the 
detriment, which the fight ſuiters by many of the rays 
of light falling on the ſmall arteries, inftead of the ner- 
vous fibrillze, may be compenſated: by taking in a greater 
number of theſe rays, Hence the pally of the nerves ſel- 
dom or never occaſions this dilatation; but the preſſure 
on the optic nerve, either by an extravaſated humour, 
or a tumor gradually increaſing, is attended with a wider 
pupil for the atoreſaid reaſon. | | 
Upon this principle it is that the ſecond and third 
ſpecies of the guttæ ſerena may be deemed incurable, as 
their cauſes are rendered inacceſſible by their very fitua- 
tion within the ſkull, Wherefore it is only the firſt 


ſpecies of this blindneſs that is curable; unleſs perhaps 


there may be ſome faint hopes of relieving that ſort which 
proceeds from a palſy of the retina, by antiparalytic me- 
dicines, of which the principal are aromatics, chaly beates, 
and tne ſœtid gums, | 

The cure, in genera], conſiſts in removing the ob- 
ſtruction of the veſſels, and correcting the lentor of the 
blood. Wherefore, firſt of all, blood is to be drawn both 
from the arm and the jugular, and to be repeated accord- 
ing to the degree of the diſeaſe. And it will be of uſe 
to apply cupping-glafſes, with deep ſcarifications under the 
occiput, in order to let out blood this way from the lateral 
ſinuſes of the brain: then it will be neceſſary to give ca- 
thartics, eſpecially ſuch as purge grofs humours : but as 
nothing is found more powerful than quickſilver for in- 
ciding and expelling groſs and viſcid humours, it will be 
very proper to join calomel to other cathartics, or rather 
to take it by itſelf, and a few hours after it ſome gentle 
purgative. 5 

And this method often ſucceeds when the diſeaſe is 
beginning or recent; but if it be of ſome ſtanding, it re- 
quires a plentiful ſalivation raiſed by mercurials taken 
inwardly in ſmall quantities, and at ſhort intervals. For 
mercury, by its extraordinary weight and divifibility in- 
to extremely minute globules, penetrates into the inmoſt 
receſſes of the body, ſcours the glands and veſſels, and 
carries off the ſordes by the moſt convenient outlets. 
Mead's Monita & Pracepta. 

GUTTERS, in architecture, a kind of canals in the 
roofs of houſes, ſerving to receive and carry off the 
rain. . 

Gutters, with reſpect to their poſition, are of two kinds: 
fuch as come ſomething near a paralleliſm with the hori- 
zon; and ſuch as incline towards a vertical poſition to the 
horizon. 3 

GUI TURAL, a term applied to letters or ſounds 
pronounced or formed as it were in the throat. There 
are four guttural letters in the Hebrew, viz. y, 
which, for memory's ſake, are termed ahachah. See 
LETTER. | 

GUTTY, Gutte, in heraldry, a term uſed when any 
thing is changed or ſprinkled with drops. 


In blazoning, the colour of the drops is to be named, | 


as gutty of ſable, of gules, &c. 


GUY, in naval affairs, a rope uſed to keep ſteady any | 


weighty body which is hoiſted into, or lowered out of, a 


ſhip, or to prevent any thing from being ſhaken at ſea by 


the agitation of the ſhip on the waves. 
GUZES, in heraldry, roundles of a ſanguine or 


murry colour, Theſe, from their bloody hue, are by | 


fome ſuppoſed to repreſent wounds. 
GYMNASIARCH, Gymneſtarcha, in antiquity, the 
. maſter of a gymnaſium or place of exerciſe, 


5Þ 7 


GYM 


The word is SEM, Zekreiſe 20 and derived 10 

vuvacioy, a place of exerciſe, a | m 
e Aa 2 | A TO. heal c 
Ibis office was of great importance, as 
were truſted to this malte We be 8 Jouth 
of the body, He had three officers under him: er 
tarch, who was maſter of the athletæ or ls 
the gymnaſta, who had the direction of all the oy,” 
erciſes ; as that they ſhould be performed in 3 
and properly; that the youth attempted nothin be * 
their ſtrength, or injurious to their health: and the 55 
triba, who taught the exerciſes mechanically r 
underſtanding their theory. FRY 

Under theſe were ſeveral ſubalterns or ſeryants 
inſtruction of the youth. 

GYMNASIUM, the place where the aboy 
were performed, being a public edifice, un 
maſters. | | 

The word is Greek, yuuyz91o”, and is derived fe 
Yv/4yS-, naked, as they put off their clothes, the betty 
to perform their exerciſes, Mis ? 

The Greeks were the firſt who had gymnaſia; part 
cularly the Lacedæmonians, and afterwards the Atke. 
nians ; from whom the Romans borrowed them. 

At Athens were three of theſe places of exerciſe; g 
academy, where Plato taught; the lyceum, where Arif 
read his lectures; and the cynoſarges, deſtined for the 
common people, | 

Vitruvius gives us the form of the ancient gymnaſa. 
lib. 5. c. 11. They were alſo called palzſtrz, fro 
wreſtling, one of the moſt uſual exerciſes performed 


— 


for the 


© exerciſez 


therein; and thermæ, as baths and bagnios made a pri. 


cipal part among the Romans, In Homer's time theſe 
exerciſes were performed always in drawers ; but one 
Orſippus being entangled by their undoing, and f 
worſted, he threw them quite aſide in Olymp. XXXIII. 
and this was afterwards followed by the reſt. 

The gymnaſia had ſeveral apartments. M. Burete 
reckons the twelve following, as, 1. The exterior port. 
cos, where the philoſophers and other ingenious men dil. 
puted and read their lectures and other performances, 
2. The ephebeum, where the youth learned their exerciſes 
in private. 3. The coryceum, apodyterion, or gymna- 
terion, a wardrobe where they {tripped either to bathe 
exerciſe, 4. The elæotheſium, alipterion, or unCtuarium, 
for the unctions before or after the bath, wreſtling, &c. 


5. The coniſterium or coniſtra, where they covered them- 


ſelves with duſt or ſand to dry up the oil or ſweat. 6, The 
palæſtræ, where wreſtling, pugilate, pancratia, &c. were 
performed. 7. The ſphæriſterium or tennis-court for al 
exerciſes with balls. 8. Large unpaved alleys, between 


the porticos and walls, quite round the edifice, 9. The 


xyſti or porticos for the wreſtlers in winter or bad we- 
ther; and, 10. Thoſe for ſummer or fine weather, that 
were moſtly open, and others planted with trees, 11, The 


| baths conſiſting of different apartments. 12. The ſtadum, 


a large ſemi- circular ſpace covered with ſand, and ſure 
rounded with ſeats for the ſpeCtators. | 
The exerciſes may be reduced to two claſſes, as depend- 
ing on the action of the body alone, or requiring extern 
inſtruments. The former were of two kinds, orchelirice 
and palæſtrice. Under orcheſtrice were compriſed dancing, 
cubiſtice or tumbling, ſpheriſtice or tennis, and all a- 
erciſes with balls. Palæſtrice compriſed wreſtling, box- 
ing, pancratia, hoplomachia, running, leaping, throW- 
ing the diſcus, the exerciſe of the javelin and __— 
TÞ2% ©», which was an iron hoop, about fix feet in dia 
meter beſet with iron rings. It was driven with 4 
iron-rod, and required ſtrength and dexterity to d. 
rect it. 
There were alſo medicinal exerciſes, 2s walking, Vo. 
ciferation, and holding the breath. 10 
The bodily exerciſes that depended on external 2 x 
were mounting the horſe, riding in a chaiſe, pod 10 
other wheel carriage, rocking, ſwinging» and walli 
ſwimming, Hoffman reckons up thirty-five 8/7! 
exerciſes, h yer! 
GY MNASTICS, the art of performing 155 Jance 
bodily exerciſes, as wreſtling, running, fencing) 
ing, &c. See the article WRESTLING, &c. 


1 g of 
The part of medicine which regulates the exerciſe Fr 
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he body, whether for preſerving or reſtoring health, is 
. 5 
* 40 50 Pl s, a ſect of philoſophers who 

9 themſelves no farther than modeſty required: 
— e was ſome of theſe ſages in Africa but the moſt 
5 ra” clan of them was in India. The African 
—_ noſophiſts dwelt upon a mountain in Ethiopia, near 
"Nile without the accommodation either of houſe or 
arr They did not form themſelves into ſocieties like 
- ſe of India, but each had his private retirement, where 
Wy &udied and performed his devotions by himſelf. Tf 

ny perſon had killed another by chance, he applied to 
theſe ſages for abſolution, and ſubmitted. to whatever 
nances they enjoined. They obſerved an extraordinary 
frugality, and lived only upon the fruits of the earth, 
Lucan aſeribes to theſe gymnoſophiſts ſeveral new diſ- 

jes in aſtronomy. | | | 

„ main e they dwelt in the 
woods, where they lived upon the wild products of the 
earth, and never drank wine, nor married. Some of 
them practiſed phyſic, and travelled from one place to 
another: theſe were particularly famous for their reme- 
dies againſt barrenneſs. Some of them, likewiſe, pre- 
tended to practiſe magic, and to foretel future events. 

In general, the gymnoſophiſts were wiſe and learned 
men: their maxims and diſcourſes, recorded by hiſtori- 
ans, do not in the leaſt ſavour of a barbarous education, 
but are plainly the reſult of great ſenſe, and deep thought. 

They kept up the dignity of their character to ſo high 
a degree, that it was never their cuſtom to wait upon 
any body, not even upon princes themſelves; for which 
reaſon Alexander, who would not condeſcend to viſit them 
in perſon, ſent ſome of his courtiers to them in order to 
ſatisfy his curioſity. Their way of educating their diſei- 
ples is very remarkable. Every day, at dinner, they 
examined them how they had ſpent the morning ; and 
every one was obliged to ſhew, that he had diſcharged 
ſome good office, practiſed ſome virtue, or improved in 
ſome part of learning : if nothing of this appeared, he 
was ſent back without his dinner. No. held a tranſ- 


migration of ſouls ; and it is probable that Pythagoras' 


borrowed his doctrine from them. | 
GYMNOSPERMIA, in botany, a ſeries or ſub-divi- 
viſion of the didynamia claſs of plants ; comprehending 
all thoſe with labiated flowers, without any pericarpium 
or capſule ſurrounding their ſeeds, which are only lodged 


in the baſe of the cup; whence the name gymnoſpermia. 
See the article DID YNAMIA. 


GYNACEUM, among the ancients, the apartment 
of the women, a ſeparate room inthe inner part of the houſe, 


4 


G YP 


where they employed themſelves in ſpinning, weaving, 


and needle-work. 8 | | 
GYNANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of plants, in which 


the male and female parts of the flower are joined at 


their origin, the ſtamina or male parts of which grow to 
on va or female part, and not to the receptacle of 
the ſeed. | 


The word is formed of the Greek vp, female, and 
e, male. | 


Among the plants of this claſs are the paſſion- flower, 
birth-wort, &c, | 


The general character of this claſs of plants is very 


obvious; they are diſtinguiſhed at firſt fight from all 


others, by the ſtamina being placed upon the ſtyle ; or, 
in other words, the receptacle is elongated into the form 
of a ſtyle, and bears on it both the piſtil and ſtamina. 
GYPSUM, or PLASTER-STONE, in natural hiſtory, 
a genus of foſſils naturally and eſſentially ſimple, not in- 
flammable nor ſoluble in water, and compoſed of ſmall 
flat particles; which form bright, gloſſy, and in ſome 


degree tranſparent maſſes, not flexible or elaſtic, not 


giving fire with ſteel, nor fermenting with or being ſolu— 

bY in acid menſtrua, and very eaſily calcining the 
re. 8 25 | 
Of theſe gypſum, ſome are harder, others ſofter ; and 

are of ſeveral colours, as white, grey, red, green, &c. 


ſometimes diſtinct, and ſometimes variouſly blended to- 


gether. 


The texture of all the gypſums being ultimately the 
ſame, it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that their origin is 
plainly from particles of a determinate nature and ſub- 
ſtance, and of a certain and invariable figure, an oblong, 
flat, and irregularly angular one. 
ſee, as indeed is moſt natural to them, diſpoſed without 
order or regularity, into looſe, complex, friable maſles ; 
at others, they are getting out of their native order, and 


emulating the ſtructure of other claſſes of bodies, of which 


they are indeed properly the baſis, and appearing ſome- 
what in the figure of the fibrariz ; and at other times, of 
the foliaceous compoſite flakes of the ſelenitz : the ſpe- 


cies which have theſe ſtructures, are truly varving from 


the gypſums into thoſe bodies they emulate ; for the fibra- 
rizare only a peculiar arrangement of theſe very particles, 
and the ſelenitz only more broad flakes of the ſame, like 
thoſe of the foliaceous talcs. | | 


The gypſums are much uſed in plaſter, for ſtuccoing 


rooms, and caſting buſts and ſtatues. 


GYPSUM STRIATUM, ſtriated plaſter-ſtone, the whit- 
iſh, leſs gloſy tricheria, with ſhort thick filaments, 
See I RICHERIA. 
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H AB 


H The eighth letter of the Engliſh alphabet, and 
5 


ſixth conſonant. | 

It is in the old Greek alphabet, and 1s pro- 
bably derived from the Phoenician Cheth J, by put- 
ting a ſtroke acroſs the middle, inſtead of each end. It 
is formed by an effort of the larynx to modify the ſound 
of the following vowel, by a ſtrong exſpiration of the 
breath between the lips, cloſing with a gentle motion of 
the lower jaw to the upper, and the tongue nearly ap- 
proaching the palate. Thus, the vowel e in health, Hero, 


heaven, &c. is differently modified from what it is in the 


words endive, eating, elect, &c. 
It is a conſonant of the guttural kind, as the throat 


concurs more to its formation than any other of the or- 


gans of ſpeech. 3 
Menage diſtinguiſhes two kinds of h; the one an aſpi— 
rate, which is a conſonant; and the other a mute, which 
has no pecuFar ſound diſtinct from that of the imme- 
diately following vowel or diphthong. | 
When the h is preceded by a c, both together often 
ſound like the Hebrew w, with a point over the right 

horn, as charity, Kc. | | | 
The ch in moſt words derived from the Greek, and 


expreſſed in that language by J, is generally ſounded 
like a &, as echo, chorus, &c. though ſometimes ſoftened, 
as Cherſoneſus. | 

P h is pronounced like an f; as phraſes, Philiſtines, 
phlegm, &c. moſt of theſe words being of Greek, or 
Oriental original, proper names, &c. and wrote in Greek 
with a e, and with a © in the Hebrew. 

H in ancient authors we meet with inſtead of 7; par- 
ticularly in the Spaniſh, where moſt of the words bor- 
rowed from the Latin, beginning with an /, take the / 
inſtead of it, as hablari for fabulari, haba for faba, &c. 

The ſharp accent of the Greeks, which is the ſame 
with our Y, is frequently changed for an 5s, as dg, ſal, 
£778, ſeptem, &c. | 

Anciently Y was put for che thus, of Chlodovicus was 
formed Hludovicus, as we find in the coins of the ninth 
and tenth centuries z in proceſs of time the ſecond of the 
hs being much weakened, the þ was entirely dropped, 
and was written Ludowicus, 


The ) is ſometimes found prefixed to the c, as Hcaro- 
lus, hcalende, &c. for Carolus and calendæ. 


H alſo, among the ancients, denotes 200, according to 
the Monkith verſe. | 


H quoque ducentos per ſe deſignat habendos. 


When a daſh was added at top, Hf ſignified 200, ooo. 


HABBAEUK, or the prophecy of Habbakuk, a cano- 
nical book of the Old Teſtament. ON 

There is no mention made in Scripture, either of the 
time when this prophet lived, or of the parents from 
whom he was deſcended ; but according to the authors of 
the lives of the prophets, he was of the tribe of Simeon ; 
and a native of Bethzacar. As he foreſaw the taking of 
Jeruſalem by Nebuchadnezzar, he fled to Oftracin in Ara- 
bia, where he lived for ſome time; but after the Chal- 


» 


HEB 


dæans had made themſelves maſters of Jeruſalem, u 


were on their return home, he returned into Judi 
where he employed himſelf in agriculture; but as hey 


carrying the reapers their dinner, he is ſaid to have been 


tranſported by an angel to Babylon, with what he hal 


provided for his people in the field; which he ſet before © 


Daniel, who was ſhut up in the lions den, and wi 
tranſported back again to Judza, where he died, befor 
the end of the captivity. | | | 
He is reported to have been the author of ſeveral pro 
phecies which are not extant; but thoſe that are indi. 
putably his, are contained in three chapters. In theſe 
the prophet complains very pathetically of the diſorder 
which he obſerved in the kingdom of Judæa. God fe. 


veals to him, that he would ſhortly puniſh them in: 


very terrible manner by the arms of the Chaldzans, He 
foretels the conqueſts of Nebuchadnezzar, his metamor- 
phoſis, and death. He predicts, that the vaſt deſigns df 
Jehoiakim would be fruſtrated. He ſpeaks againſt : 
prince (probably the king of Tyre) who built with blood 
and iniquity ; and he accuſes another king (perhaps the 
king of Egypt) of having intoxicated his friend, in order 


to diſcover his nakedneſs. The third chapter is a long 


or prayer to God, whoſe majeſty he deſcribes with the 
utmoſt grandeur and ſublimity of expreſſion. 
HABDALA, a ceremony of the Jews, obſerved on 
the ſabbath in the evening, when every one of the famil 
is come home. At that time, they light a taper, or lamp, 
with two wicks at leaſt : the maſter of the family then 
takes a cup with ſome wine, mixed with fragrant ſpices; 
and after having repeated a paſſage or two of Scripture 


as for example, * will take the cup of ſalvation, xc. 


Pſal. cxvi. and, © The Jews had light and gladneß, 
&c.” Eſth. viii. he bleſſes the wine and ſpices. Alter- 
wards he bleſſes the light of the fire, and then caſts fi 
eyes on his hands and nails, as remembering that he 
going to work. The whole is intended to fignify that 
the ſabbath is over, and is from that moment div! 


from the day of labour which follows. For this reaſon 
the ceremony is called habdala, which fignihes diftine 


tion. 
HABEAS CorPoRra, in law, a writ iſſued for bring: 
ing in a jury, or ſuch of them as refuſe to appear v9 


the venire' facias, for the trial of a cauſe brought © 
iſſue. | 


It commands the ſheriff to have the jurors before the 


judges on ſuch a day, &c. and is of the ſame nature 0 
the Common pleas, as the diſtringas juratores in the cou 
of King's bench. | che 
HaBEas Cokpus, in law, is a writ of two kinds, 0 
one being the great writ of the Engliſh liberty, 61 
lies where a perſon is indicted for any crime or tte lie 
before juſtices of the peace, or in a court of any go. f 
and on being impriſoned, has offered ſufficient bail, wenn 
has been refuſed, though the caſe be bailable z in 


. K 1 ch,! 
caſe he may have this writ out of the Kings bench; 


: : ſe at 
order to remove himſelf thither, to anſwer the cau 
the bar of that court. | | The 


2 


_ _. 5... in this caſe, is firſt to procure a certiorari 
| : 8 chancery, directed to all the juſtices, 
oe ing the indictment into the King's bench ; and 
85 N e a this writ, directed to the ſheriff, for 
5 the body of the party to be brought at a certain 


ks other kind of habeas corpus is uſed for bringing 
the body of a perſon into court, who 1s committed to any 

| or priſon, either in criminal or civil cauſes ; which 
. will remove the perſon and cauſe from one court and 


priſon to another. 
No habeas corpus, 


or other writ, to remove a cauſe 


bo be not delivered to the judge of the court, before the jury 
W ho are to try the cauſe have appeared, and before any 
of them are ſworn, 43 Eliz. c. 5. | : 
I de habeas corpus act, 31 Car, II. c. 2. has ordained, 
that a perſon may have a habeas corpus from any judge, 
on complaint made and view of the warrant of commit- 
went, (except ſuch perſon is committed for treaſon or 
= tclony expreſſed in the warrant, or ſome other offence that 
v vot bailable) which habeas corpus mult be made re- 
WE nab. immediately; and on producing a certificate of 
de cauſe of commitment, the priſoner is to be diſcharged 
on bail given to appear in the court of King's bench the 
WE xt term, or next aſſizes, &c. Perſons committed for 
either treaſon or felony, expreſsly mentioned in the war- 
nat, upon a motion made in open court, in the firſt 
WW wock of the term, or day of ſeſſions, &c. after commit- 
went, are to be brought to trial; and if they are not in- 
WW +4 the next term or ſeſſions after commitment, on a 
WW motion made the laſt day of that term, they ſhall be let 
WEE 01: upon oail, except it appear on oath that the king's 
WS witnccs are not ready; and in caſe they are not indicted 
or tricd the ſecond term after commitment, they ſhall be 
= charged. | 
udges denying a habeas corpus, ſhall forfeit 500 l. and 
ian officer refuſe to obey it, or to deliver a true copy of 
WAS thc commitment-warrant, he forfeits 100 l. for the firſt 
: + | offence. | | | 
= [:i::as Corpus Ap PROSEQUENDUM, a writ for the 
removal of a perſon in order to proſecution and trial in the 
WE proper county. | 
Harras Coreus Ap FACIENDUM ET RECIPIENDUM, 
aui iſſued out of the court of Common-pleas, on behalf 
eeſendants ſued in inferior courts, to remove their cauſe 
WEE ito the ſaid court. | p 
= t{:;:1s Coxevs Ap REsPonDENDUM, a writ that 
WE | where a perſon is impriſoned at another's ſuit in an 
pion except that of the King's bench, and a third per- 
n would ſue the priſoner there; in which caſe this writ 
WEE | remove ſuch perſon from the priſon where he is, into 
WEE fc Ying's bench, to anſwer the action in that court, 
_ HaBEAs CORPUS AD SATISFACIENDUM, A Writ that 
WE 5 :gainkt a perſon in the Fleet-priſon, &c. to charge him 
c ccution. The delivery of this writ to the warden is 
Ws !uffcient, | | CA 
wy | n „ in law, a term ſignifying to have and 
= to hold. | 
WE - {cd or conveyance has two principal parts; the 
- premiſes and the habendum. The office of the firſt is, to 
_ expreſs the names of the grantor, the grantee, and the 
3 things granted: that of the habendum, to ſhew what 
L eſtate or intereſt the grantee is to have in what is granted. 
(According to lord Coke, the habendum is to limit the 
Td 0 ate, ſo that the general implication, which by con- 
5 en. of 5 paſſes in the premiſes, is by the haben- 
. bs 5 and qualified. Thus in a leaſe to two 
bes to have and to hold to the one for life, alters 
de mplication of the joint-tenancy in the freehold, 


Ss ich would paſs by the premiſes, were it not for the 
babendum. | 


HABERDASHER 


„in commerce, a ſeller of hats, or 
= 7 !ma]] wares, | ' 
| H D | — o 
I 1 BEBE FACIAS POS$SESSIONEM, a writ that lies 
From one has recovered a term for years in an action of 
= - IG 1 order to put him into poſſeſſion again. 

* Wie ee ACIAS SEISIN AM, a Writ that lies where 
4 nas recovered land 1 in WEE © 

W to the ſheri nd in the king's court; directed 


; covered. 


» commanding him to give ſeiſin of the land 


6 


om out of an inferior court, can be allowed, if the ſame 


H M 


HABERE Facias Visum, is a writ that lies in divers 
caſes, as in dower, formedon, &c. where it is neceſſary to 
take a view of the lands or tenements in queſtion. 

HABERGION, a ſmall coat of mail, or only ſleeves 
and gorget of mail, formed of little iron rings, or maſhes 
linked into each other, See GoRGer. | 

 HABILIMENTS of War, in our ancient ſtatutes, ſig- 
nify armour, harneſs, utenſils, or other proviſions for 
war, without which there is ſuppoſed no ability to main- 
tain war, ENS 

_ HABIT, in philoſophy, an aptitude or diſpoſition 
either of mind or body, acquired by a frequent repetition 
of the ſame act. | = | 

This habit is by ſome of the ſchoolmen termed habitus 
gualitativus, a qualitative habit, and defined a quality ad- 
ventitious to a thing, fitting and diſpoſing it either to act 
or ſuffer. Others again define habit an affection of the 
mind or body, perſiſting by long uſe and continuance. 
Hence habits may be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of the mind 
and of the body: thus virtue is called an habit of the 
mind; ſtrength, an habit of the body. All natural habits; 
whether of body or mind, are no other than the body and 
mind themſelves conſidered as either acting or ſuffering z 
or they are modes of the body or mind wherein either 
perſeveres, till effaced by ſome contrary mode. | 

Cuſtom, ſays Mr. Locke, ſettles habits of thinking in 
the underſtanding, as well as of determining in the will, 
and of motions in the body, all which ſeem to be but 
trains of motion in the animal ſpirit, which once ſet 
a-going, Continue on in the ſame ſteps they have been 
uſed to, which by often treading are worn into a ſmooth 
path, and the motion in it becomes eaſy as well as na- 
tural, See ASSOCIATION. © 

The archbiſhop of Cambray defines habits in general 
to be the certain impreſſions left in the mind, by means 
of which we find a greater eaſe, readineſs, and inclina- 
tion to do any thing formerly done, by having the idea 
ready at hand to direct us how it was done before. 

I hus, for example, we form the habit of ſobriety, by 
having always before us the inconveniencies of exceſs ; 
the reflections of which being often repeated, render 
the exerciſe of that virtue continually more and more 


, 


m_ | 
_ HAasiT, in medicine, denotes the ſettled conſtitution 
of the body, or the habitude of any thing elſe, as the 
ſtructure or compoſition of a body, or the parts thereof. 
HABIT is alſo uſed for a dreſs or garb, or the compoſi- 
tion of garments, wherewith a perſon is covered; in 
which ſenſe we ſay, the habit of an eceleſiaſtic, of a reli- 
gious, &c. a military habit, &c. 
HABITUDE, among ſchoolmen, the reſpe& or re- 
lation one thing bears to another. See the article RE- 


LATION« 
Hazlrup is alſo uſed by philoſophers for what we 


commonly call habit, or a certain diſpoſition or habitude 

for the performing or ſuffering certain things, acquired by 

repeated acts of the ſame kind. | 
HADDOCK, the Engliſh name of a well known fiſh 


of the gadus-kind, with a bearded mouth, and three fins 


on the back : its body is whitiſh, the upper-jaw longeſt, 
and the tail a little forked. | 


HADE, among miners, ſignifies the ſteep deſcent of a 
ſhaft, or the like paſſage. 5 

HAMAN THUS, guinea-orchis, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
erect, and divided into fx erect linear ſegments ; the tube 
is very ſhort, and angular : the fruit is a roundiſh berry, 
containing three cells; the ſeeds are ſingle and trique- 
trous ; the involucrum has ſometimes fix leaves, 

'The flowers ſtand at the top in a kind of little umbel, 
and are of a very beautifully ſtellated appearance. 

HAMATITES, in natural hiſtory, the blood-ſtone, 
a kind of mineral ſo called, on account of its reſembling 
curdled blood, or from its quality of ſtopping blood. 

The word is Greek, aiuariTys, and is derived from 
N; blood. | | IS | 

We are to diſtinguiſh carefully between two very dif- 
ferent ſpecies of foſſils, called by the common Engliſh 
name blood-ſtone ; the one is a ſemi-pellucid gem, of a 
green colour, ſpotted with red, and is properly called the 
heliotrope ; the other is a mere ore of iron, and a very 
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rich one. The laſt of theſe is the ſubſtance to be de- 
ſcribed in this place. _ | 125 
It is a very ponderous foſſil. ſometimes of a paler, 
ſometimes of a deeper red; and not unfrequently bluiſh ; 
it is ſometimes found in large irregular maſles, but more 
frequently in flat pieces, with botryoide ſurfaces, or in 
the fragments of fuch, which, as theſe maſſes naturally 
break at the jointings of the protuberances that form the 
ſurface, are uſually rounded at the end, and of a. ſome- 
what conic. or pyramidal figure. T heſe maſles are of a 
naturally ſmooth and gloſſy ſurface, and when broken, 
are found to be compoſed of a number of cruſts laid even- 
ly under one another, and of a regularly ſtriated texture ; 
as theſe cruſts are gradually ſmaller and ſmaller within 
the maſs, and the ſtriæ all converge toward a center at 
the baſe of each of them, it is not wonderful that they 
ſhould naturally ſeparate on bieaking into pieces of a 
pyramidal or conic figure. | 
| This kind of iron ore is very various in its degree of 
purity and hardneſs, as well as in its figure. The fineſt 
maſſes of all are thoſe whoſe ſurface terminates in bub- 
bles or round protuberances; the coarſeſt pieces have 
nothing of this ſtructure, but are compoſed of large ſtriæ, 
and eafily ſplit longitudinally according to them : theſe 
pieces are what the ancients called by a diſtinct name 
ſchiſtus. There is alſo yet a more impure kind, which 
is ſcarcely at all either botryoide on the ſurface, or ſtri- 
ated, but yet is truly of the ſame kind with the reſt, and 
is not inferior to them in virtue. The hæmatites of all 
theſe three kinds is found in England, and in great abun- 
dance alſo in the German mines, where maſles of it are 
ſometimes met with quite black and of an elegant poliſh ; 
and others covered with golden armature, as high and ele- 
gant as if of abſolute leaf gold, laid on in the common 
way of gilding. Blood-ſtone is to be choſen for medici- 
nal uſe the higheſt coloured and moſt like cinnabar that 
can be had, and ſuch as is heavieſt and formed with the 
fineſt ſtriz. It is accounted aſtringent and deficcative. 
It is given in powder, from ten grains to twenty-five for 
a Cole in hemorrhages, and is uſed in diſtemperatures of 
the: des, So 4 | 
HA,MOPTOSIS, in medicine, a ſpitting of blood, 
occaſioned by the rupture or eroſion of ſome veſſel in the 
lungs, commonly attended with a cough and preſſure on 
the thorax. | | | 
The word is Greek, atucaTvot;, and is derived 
41:4, blood, and @Tuw, to ſpit. | | 
HAMORRHAGE, Haemorrhagia, in medicine, an 
eruption of the blood from any part of the body. 5 
Te word is Greek, etyorgayiz; and derived from 
, blood, and pn yVuLty to burit. | 
The ſpontaneous evacuations of blood, produced na- 
turally, are made from ſuch parts of the body as are of a 
lax and tender texture, have very minute and ſlender 
veſſels every where diſperſed, and not braced up through- 
out by firm membranes ; ſuch as the interior part of the 
noſtrils, the bronchia, the gums, ſtomach, the ilium, the 
extremity of the rectum, the uterus and vagina. | 
The diſpoſition of hemorrhages is for the molt part 
hereditary, and conveyed from parents to their children 
but it is moſt ſpeedily put in action, and exerts itſelf, by 
means of ſuch external cauſes, as render the circulation 
of the blood too briſk, or increaſe the inteſtine commo- 
tion of its parts. The moſt conſiderable of the cauſes 
are, all exerciſes of the body and mind more intenſe than 
uſual ; alimeats or medicines, taken internally, which are 
either too hot, acrid, or ſpirituous; as alſo the pre- 
poſterous and unſeaſonable uſe of baths, ſudorifics, and 
purgatives. : 
As eruptions of blood, when ariſing from a repletion 
of the veſſels, and redundance of blood, are highly ſalu- 
tary, and beneficial to the conſtitution ; ſo they are full 
of danger, when excited by a malignant acrid matter, as 
in malignant and exanthematous fevers ; and when they 
riſe from an obſtruction, induration, or corruption of the 
viſcera, eſpecially of the liver, ſpleen, or lungs, they ge- 
nerally prove mortal, becauſe they readily terminate in a 
cachexy, a dropſy, the morbus niger of Hippocrates, or 
an hectic which proves fatal. ay 


from 
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we hence plainly underſtand, why h | 
tients, in whom A ſtomach and cle an 
the inteſtines are continually affliQed with flatulent q; 
tions, and ſpaſmodic ſtrictures, by reaſon of the ir; * 
rity of the periſtaltic motion, are ſo highly ſudſec Sal 
1 and why, if the blood is not rakes 
in that manner, their ſymptoms are pre; 
rated. Mb Fn ip, ge 
With reſpect to the cure of hæmorrhages in 3 
I would have it obſerved, that their practice en 
prepoſterous, who, maintaining that a redundant 
red blood, ſo called by way of eminence, is e of 
the material, as well as accidental cauſe of theſe diforg. 
uſe frequent veneſections for their cure; though pg 
ſame time, at the beginning of the diſorder, for the _ 
of prevention, e'pecially in ſanguineous habits c ; 
ſonable veneſection is highly ſalutary and beneficia] Bu 
the juſteſt and moſt rational intentions of cure conſiſ * 
driving the impetus of the blood from the part affect 
by proper remedies; ſuch as bathing the feet, clyſters 
frictions, and ligatures of the external parts, warm cover. 
ing, fomentations, and baths. Then the ſpaſmodic 
ſtrictures of the nervous parts are to be relaxed, And 
laſtly, by gentle laxatives, as caſſia, &c. moderate dia 
phoretics, and abſtinence from light feeding, which 2 
nerates blood, the redundance of the ſerous colluvies is 
to be removed, and its accumulation for the future pre- 
vented. Frederic Hoffman, | | 
HAMORRHAGE, or Bleeding at the Noſe, is owin 
to the more plentiful appulſe of blood to the noſtrils 
by a ſtronger motion of the heart, whereby the ſmal! 1. 
teries in the pituitary coat become turgid, and too much 
diſtended, till at length they gape, and the blood guſhe; 
out. A bleeding at the noſe may be promoted when per. 
ſons of ſedentary lives, that indulge their appetites, and 
ſo become plethoric, put their blood into extraordinary 
agitation, by any of the cauſes already mentioned, or 
by volatile medicines, hot baths, or ſuddenly chilling 
their feet, &c. This hamorrhage differs much as to 
the quantity: ſome loſe only a few drops, ſome ſeveral 
ounces, and ſome five. or {ix pounds. No hemorrhage 
is more apt to return; which it does to ſome in a few 
days, to others in a few hours. To the plethoric it is 
generally ſalutary; and there are many inſtances of a 
vertigo, ſcotomia, dull heavy pains of the head, a 
phrenzy, and even an epilepſy, being carried off by it. On 
the contrary, from its ſuppreſſion there have ariſen vertigoes, 
apoplexies, epilepſies, convulſions, noiſe in the ears, hard- 
neſs of hearing, and even a gutta ſerena. 
But enormous and long continued bleedings at the 
noſe, when they ariſe from ſpiſmis of the internal parts, 
and are preceded with coldneſs of the extreme parts, and 
fainting fits, generally occaſion death: it is alſo dangerous 
in ſpotted and malignant fevers, and in chronical diſeaſes, 
If the bleeding is very inordinate, it will be proper to uſe 
cooling nog Hoo gentle or ſtronger opiates, to moderate 
the ſpaſtic ſtrictures, as occaſion ſhall require. Camphor 
mixed with nitre and calx of antimony, will be highly 
neceſſary, if the matter of exanthemata or cutaneous erup- 
tions is the cauſe of the hemorrhage, as is often the cale, 
A revulfion may be made from the head by bleeding in 
the lower parts; then by temperate pediluvia, and puts 
the hands into warm water. After a revulſion by blecd- 
ing, there is nothing equal to nitre, to appeaſe the of: 
gaſm of the blood; next to theſe are vegetable acids 
ſuch are the juice cf Seville oranges, barberries, tte 
water and juice of weod ſortel; but more eſpecial the 
diluted ſpirit of vitriol, tincture of roſes, Ke, 
Externally refrigerants may be mixed with ou 
ents, and applied to the forehead, noſe, and neck, 
perſons of a bilious conſtitution, cold water alone dran 
freely, bas a good effect. 
HAMORRHOIDAL 
rectum and fundament are ſo denominate 
ſeat of the hxmorrhoids. . 
HAMORRHOIUDS, Hemorrhoides, the 
diſcharge of blood from che hæmorrhoidal veins 
anus and red um. | DR 
The word is Greek, assets; ſignifying 
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The veins and arteries of tht 


the iles, OT 2 
. 7 the 


the ſame 
to flow. 


Since preternatural eruptions of blood generally draw 
their origins from ſpaſmodic conſtrictions of the veins, 


| thing, and derived from apa, blood, and gtws t 
of blood from the vein 


9 of the 
anus 


Every liberal diſcharge 
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be accounted l e natura) 1 
: m an eſtimate of this circumſtance, we 
a al . be. the veſſels, the habit of body, the 
"re o_ 188 age, and the conſtitution of the patient; 
gry uently happens that the diſcharge of a Certain | 
* af 91 blood proves ſalutary and beneficial to ſome; 
wo the evacuation of an equal quantity proves hurt- | 
2 injurious to others; nor is ted hæmorrhoida! | 
}:(charges though larger than ufual, an excited by the 
, quantity and commotion of the blood; to be 
al a diſeaſe; but only ſuch a diſcharge as con- 
18055 long, impairs the ſtrettgth, deſtroys the appetite, 
he due digeſtion of the aliments, nutrition, and the 


anus 18 not to 


ö ion for violent chronical diſorders. _ 4 

e of blood from the inteſtinum rectum 
is ſupplied from the hamorrhdidal veſſels ; but the exter- 
nal hemorrhoidal veſſels rarely flow profuſely, but readily 
degenerate into painful varices, which, when opened, 
the internal hæmorrhoidal veſſels, which are ramifications 
of the ſplenic branch, and are diſtributed to the interior 
ſubſtance of the inteſtinum rectum, and the ſphinQer ani, 
together with the ſmall arteries ariſing from the inferior 
meſeraic veſſels, not only diſcharge a large quantity, but, 
when ſuppreſſed, generate thoſe diſeaſes which arile from 
diſorders of the liver, ſpleen, pancreas, meſentery, and 
inteſtines. 5 | : e 

It is uſually agreed that this ſalutary evacuation from 
the veins of the anus is owing to a difficult circulation of 
the blood through the hemorrhoidal veins, in conſe- 


return to the vena portæ and the liver; and that the diſ- 
charge actually happens, when the extremities of the 
veſſels, in the inteſtinum rectum, are ſo diſtended by 
the blood accumulated in them, as at laſt to be rup- 
tured, . 

The cure. — As this diſorder may proceed from various 
cauſes, ſo there muſt be various intentions of cure pur- 
ſued, and different remedies made choice of. 

It frequently happens, that when, in plethoric bodies, 
the hæmorrhoidal diſcharge, uſual at other times, is for 
ſome time ſtopped, it not only appears again ſuddenly, 
upon any violent commotion either of body or mind, the 
liberal uſe of ſpirituous liquors, too hot baths, or upon 
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blood, but continues long, and is attended with a large 
and ſtrong pulſe. When this is the caſe, the firſt ſtep to 
be taken 1s to divert the impetus of the blood ; for this 
purpoſe veneſeCtion in the arm, or an immerfion of the 
arms in a tepid mixture of water and wine, are of ſingu- 
Jar ſervice : then we are to uſe ſuch things as check the 
excethve inteſtine motion of the ſulphureous parts of the 
blood, eſpecially things of a diluting and refrigerating na- 
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beate kind, tincture of roſes prepared with ſpirit of vi— 
triol, a decoction of hartſhorn, mixed with citron or 
lemon juice. When, together with a loſs of ſtrength, 
and an injured ſtate of the nobler functions, a large hæ- 
morthoidal diſcharge continues for a long time, and the 
viſcera begin to be tainted, whilſt, at the ſame time; the 
blood is rather aqueous and ſerous than fibrous, and of 
due conſiſtence; thoſe medicines are highly beneficial, 


cant bilious juices, and at the ſame time invite the hu- 
mours from the inteſtinum rectum to the coats and glands 
of the other inteſtines. The moſt efficacious of theſe are 
Pleparations of rhubarb, with currants and tamarinds; or, 
if the body is bilious, with cream of tartar, exhibited in a 
Pou0n rendered agreeable by an eleoſaccharum, prepared 
With the oil of citron. 
_ "6 _ more obſtinate and difficultly cured ſpecies of 
ae er, which ariſes from an obſtruction, an in- 
8 ee ee bulk, of any of the viſcera; ſuch as 
full au 0 een, and, in women, the uterus if there is 
nog N e for the means of relief, ſuch medicines are 
83 en as reſolve the obſtructions without throwing 

4 urs into too violent a commotion. 

mong the principal cauſes of a too copious hæmor- 


ther functions of the body; and conſequently lays a| 


diſcharge blood, though ſeldom in Jarge quantities. But | 


quence of their perpendicular ſituation, and its difficult | 


taking medicines increaſing the inteſtine motion of | 


ture, ſuch as drinking cold water, eſpecially of the chaly- | 


wiich gradually and mildly carry off, by ſtool, the pec- | 


a 
Hz. Ae I 
„ | | . 

nent membranes and veſſels: for this reaſon ſuch medi- 
eines are alſo to be uſed as reſtore the ſtrength of paris 
too much weakened and relaxed; as the extracts of caſ- 
carilla and red ſaunderss _ 2 

In order to, obtain the deſigned effect, external applica- 
tions of an aſtringent nature are alſo to be uſed ; ſuch as 
the decoction of balauſtine flowers, red-roſes; myrth, and 
the Peruvian bark. _ | 

In the cure of violent hzmorrhoidal diſcharges, vene- 
ſection is to be premiſed, and the prime viz cleanſed, 
either with recent caſſia, of the beſt rHubarb, exhibited 
in a decoction: then both internal and external medi- 
cines, of a corroborative and gently aftringent nature, 
J ons 

When a ſudden ſtoppage of the hxmortrhoidal diſchargè 
is ſucceeded by an uneaſineſs of the præcordia, infla- 
tions, reſtleſſneſs, and difficulty of breathing, it is to be 
recalled by mild laxatives, emollient clyſters, and ſuppo- 
fitories, C 
In no diſeaſe is an accurate and cautious regimen more 
neceſſary than in this, ſince, in conſequence of a neglect 
in this particular, the moſt efficacious remedies will not: 
produce their deſired effect. | | 
When the diſorder is once removed, due pains are to 
be taken, in order to prevent its return, This intentioa 
is moſt commodiouſly and effectually anſwered by vene- 
ſection three or four times inſtituted every year; by 
cleanſing the prime viz once a month; and by the prudent 
uſe of mineral waters, or ofily of chalybeated milk; and 
laſtly, all ſuch aliments and laxatives as excite pain, are 
carefully to be abſtained from. | 

HAGAI, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, fo 
called from the prophet of that name, who, in all proba- 
bility, was born at Babylon, from whence he returned 
with Zerubbabel. | 

This prophet, by the command of God; exhorted the 
Jews, after their return from the captivity, 'to finiſh the 
rebuilding of the temple, which they had intermitted for 
fourteen years. His remonſtrances had the deſired effect; 


them from God, that the glory of this latter houſe ſhoultl 
be greater than the glory of the former: which was accord- 
ingly fulfilled, when Chriſt honoured it with his preſence ; 
for, with reſpect to the building, this latter temple was 
nothing in compariſon of the former. 
HAGGARD FALcox, the greenifh' legged falcon, 
with a livid back, It is a large ſpecies, equal to a full 
grown hen in ſize. See the article FaLcon. 
 HAGTOGRAPHA, or holy writings, a name given 
to a particular diviſion of the Old Teſtament, as contain- 
ing hymns to God, and moral precepts for the conduct 
of life. The books diſtinguiſhed by this term were the 
Pſalms, Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, and the Song of Solo- 
mon. 5 8 
HAGIOSIDERON, in the Greek church, 2 name 


given to an inſtrument made of iron, uſed by the Greeks, 


of bells, the uſe of which is prohibited. It is a plate of 
iron about three inches broad, and ſixteen long, taſtened 
by the middle to a chain or cord; and hung at the 


Bob a kind of meaſure or cadence that is not diſagree- 
able, | =; 
HAL, Grands, in phyſiology, a watery concretion 
in the form of pellucid white globules, that fall from the 
1 | „ 

It is thought to be dfops of rain frozen in their paſſage 
through the middle region : or according to the Carte- 


Cipitated and congealed again. | 

Hail is of various figures, according to the degrees of 
heat or cold of the air through which the liquified clouds 
paſs, It frequently attends thunder and lightning; the 
nitre that contributes to the one, having alfo a large ſhare 
in the production of the other. 

HAIR, Crinis or Capellus, a ſort of tegument for the 
greateſt part of animals. It is found on all parts of the 
human body, except the ſoles of the feet and palms of 
the hand. | | 


2 discharge, we may juſtly reckon a want of due 
68 n the inteſtinum rectum, together with its compo- 


Hair properly lives and receives nutriment to diſtend 
it Iike the other parts of the body; however, this growth 
. is 


under the dominion of the Turks, to ſupply the place 


church door; on this they ſtrike with an iron-hammer, 


and to encourage them to proceed in the work, he aſſured 


* 


ſians, the fragments of a frozen cloud, half melted, pre- 
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furniſhed with a multitude of veſſels; and, however they 


pends on the quantity of the proper humour to feed them; 


more ſouthern ones. 


_ graſs, after waſhing it firſt in a lixivious water: they alſo 
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an inch broad, and three or four inches Jong, ſoldered 


is of a different kind from that of the reſt of the body, and | 
is not immediately derived therefrom, nor reciprocated 
therewith, It grows like plants out of the earth, or as 
ſome plants ſhoot from the parts of others; from which, 
though they draw the nutriment, each has its diſtin 
life and ceconomy. | | | 

Hairs are obſerved by the microſcope to he hollow and 


appear ſmooth to the naked eye, the microſcope ſhews 
them knotted like ſome ſorts of graſs, and to fend out 
branches from their joints. | | . 

The branching et the hair is pretty viſible at the ex- 
tremities by the help of a microſcope ;. for it is very apt 
to ſplit, eſpecially if worn too long, or kept too dry ; 
and by the ſame means it appears like a bruſh, _ 

Each hair has a little bulbous or oval root in the ſkin, 
which is ſometimes plucked away with it. The hair is 
commonly reputed an excrement, and whatever the na- 
ture of its nouriſhment be, it ſeems to be more {imple 
than the other humours of the body. For long atiter 
death, when all the other parts and humours are cor- 
rupted, the hair will vegetate. _ 

The 11ze of hair depends on the magnitude of the pores 
they iſſue from: if thoſe be ſmall, theſe are fine; if the 
pores are ſtraight, the hairs are ſo too; if thoſe be ob- 
lique or ſinous, the hair is curled. Their length de- 


and their colour on the quality of that humour: whence 
at different periods of life the colour uſually differs. 
Fair, ſince perukes have been in uſe, makes a con- 
ſiderable article in commerce. That of the growth of 
the northern countries is much perferred to that of the 

The merit of good hair conſiſts in its being well fed, 
and neither too coarſe nor too ſlender; the bigneſs ren- 
dering it leſs ſuſceptible of an artificial curl, and diſpoſing 
It rather to frizzle; and the ſmallneſs making its curl of 
too ſhort duration. It ſhould be about twenty-fve 
inches long ; and as it falls ſhort of this, it decreaſes 
In value. | 

Hair is fold from five ſhillings to five pounds an ounce, 
according to its quality. The grey is the moſt valuable, 
next to that the white, &c. | | 

The ſcarcity of grey and white hair put the dealers in 
that commodity upon artificial methods of rendering hair 
of theſe colours. They ſpread the hair to bleach on the 


dye hair with bizmuth ; both which artifices are detect- 

ed by boiling and drying it. | 
Hair's-BREADTH, a meaſure of length, being the 

forty-eighth part of an inch. 5 
H AKE, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of the ga- 


dus, with two fins on the back, and the under jaw long- 


eſt. It grows to two feet or more in length, but is the 
flendereft of all the gadi. 

HALBARD, or HALBERT, in the art of war, a well 
known weapon, carried by the ſerjeants of foot and dra- 

oons. 

1 It is a ſort of ſpear, the ſhaft of which is about five feet 
long, and made of aſh, or other wood. Its head is armed 
with a ſteel point, edged on both ſides, not unlike the 
point of a two-edged ſword. But beſides this ſharp point, 
which 1s in a line with the ſhaft, there is a croſs piece of 
ſteel, flat and pointed at both ends; but generally with 
a cutting edge at one extremity, and a bent ſharp point 
at the other; ſo that it ſerves equally to cut down, or 
puſh withal. It is alſo uſeful in determining the ground 
betwixt the ranks, and in adjuſting the files of a batta- 
won: | | 

HALBERT, among farriers, is a ſmall piece of iron 


to the toe of a horſe's ſhoe, to hinder a lame horſe from 
treading on his toe. | 

Theſe halbert-ſhoes neceſſarily conſtrain a lame horſe, 
when he goes at a moderate pace, to tread or reſt on his 
heel, which lengthens and draws out the back ſinew, 
that was before in ſome meaſure ſhrunk. 

HALCYON, in ornithology, a name given by the 
ancients to the iſpida, or king-fiſher. See the article 
K1NG-FISHER. t ' | 


| of crown-lands, dignities, or eſtates tai]; 


granted to that as well as to the whole bland 


terminated by two lines continued from the COUNterſearn, 


demi-lune. . 


H A L 


given to ſeven days before and as many aſter te ... 
ſolſtice; by reaſon the halcyon, invited by 8 
of the weather, laid its eggs in neſts built on 55 Tool 
cloſe by the brink of the ſea, at this ſeaſon c 
HALF-BLoop, in law, is where a man marie. . - 
cond wiſe, the firſt being dead, and by the 6 n 
has a fon, and by his ſecond venter has likewite 
two brothers in this caſe are but of half blood: 1 
iſſue by different venters; and on that account, 


fee cannot deſcend . 
ſcend from one to the other; except in c. 


; : 1 ee ee But half blog 
is no impediment to an adminiſtration, which may he 
- g of the ef: 
tects of an inteſtate; and the half-blood ſhall come ;, 4 
a ſhare of his perſonal eſtate, equally with the wi £ 
blood, as the brothers by different venters are next of i 
in equal degree. 22 Car, II. c. 10. | T 
HALF- Mood, Demi-Lune, in fortification, a wor 
which is commonly made before the curtain or "Wop 
angle of the baſtion : the former generally confifts of I 
little flanks and two faces, which terminate in a fes 
angle towards the fields; the gorge of the demi June i 
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of the fofſe, that form an entering angle towards t 
place, about the middle of the curtain. Phe demi-ly,. 
on the flanked angle of the baſtion differs only from th. 
former, in that it is ſormed by a circular line; and hey. 
It takes its name demi-June, | | f 
The moderns in»ke uſe of good counterguards to cover 
the baſtions inſtead öf the demi-lunes. | 
They call a demi-lune what was formerly denominne! 
a ravelin, only that this laſt work has no flanks, and ki; 3 
two faces terminating in a faliaat angle towards the 1 
field. | 3 
A demi-lune is faid to he crawned when it is corere! 'J 
by a crowned work: it is in like manner faid to be a te- 
naille, when on the right and left it has two works con. 
ſtructed in a right angle on the flanked angle of the demi. 
lune, by the prolongation of its two faces, between 
twenty-eight and thirty fathoms; each of theſe wok 
having two faces terminating in a ſaliant angle towards 
the field, and a ditch of nine fathoms that ſeparates them 
from the demi-lune and counterſcarpe 
Laſtly, a demi-lune is called a Horned- work, when it 
is counter-guarded by two works that advance in form of 
a horn towards the country, having before it a little 
demi-lune, or lunette, that covers the intermediate {pace 
betwixt them, and conſequently the flanked angle of ih? 
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HaAaLF-SEAL, that uſed in the the court of chancery for 
ſealing commiſſions to delegates, upon any appeal, in 
eccleſiaſtical or marine cauſes. | 

HALF-TANGENTS. See the articles TANGENT and 
SCALE: & | 55 | 

HALIARDS, in the marine language, the ropes ot 
tackles by which the ſails are hoiſted up along the maſts 
or ſtays of the ſhip. 

HALL, in architecture, a large room at the entrance 
of a fine houſe and palace. Vitruvius mentions three 
kinds of halls; the Tetraftyle, with four columns, ſup- © 
porting the platfond, or ceiling; the Corinthian, wi 
columns all round let, into the wall, and vaulted ort; 
and the Egyptian, which had a periſtyle of inſolatel 
Corinthian columns, bearing a fecond order with 4 
ceiling. 


The hall is properly the fineſt as well as fit Emer 
of an apartment; and in the houſes of miniſters 5 5 
magiſtrates, &c. is the place where they diſpaten 82 
neſs, and give audience. In very magnihcent building 
where the hall is larger and loftier than ordinary, 25 
placed in the middle of the houſe, it is called a ſaloon. 
See APARTMENT. | . 

HALL, in old writers, is alſo uſed for a ge 4 
houſe ; and to this day, in many parts of the Kingeo 
gentlemen's ſeats are called balls. Abi. 

HALLAGE. a fee or toll paid for cloth brought 
ſold in Blackwell hall, London. Loc 

HALLELUJA, a word ſignifying, praiſe the 22 
| The ſinging halleluja was a ſort of invitatofh; -g 
to each other, to praite the Lord. 


HaLcyon Dars, Dies balcyanit, in antiquity, a name 
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St. Auſtin ſays, that in ſome churches, it Was only 
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. as never uſed in the time of Lent. The fourth coun- 
it Wa 


er davs of faſting; and by the ſame council 
bur al other. - ſung after the ele of the goſpel. |: 
ne PFs, ſung at funerals, as St. Jerom informs us in his 
1 ht * Fabiola, where he ſpeaks of the whole multi- 
e . b n pſalms together, and making the golden roof 
dete church ſhake with echoing hallelujas. | 
"HALO, in phyſiology, a meteor, in form of a lumi- 
nous ring, Of circle, of various colours, appearing round 
the bodies of the ſun, moon, or ſtars. | 
The word is formed of the Greek ax, or axey, 
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M That around the moon is the moſt uſual, and is called 


corona, CLOWN. 7 F : 
Naturaliſts conceive the halo to ariſe from a refraction 
of the rays of light in their paſſing through the fine rare 
veficulz of a thin nubecula, or vapour, towards the top of 
due atmoſphere 3 which account they confirm hence, 
that a quantity of water being thrown up againſt the 
fun, as it breaks and diſperſes into drops, it ſorms a kind. 
of halo, or iris, exhibiting the colours of the natural 
rainbow. = n . gy 
M, Huygens ſuppoſes halos, or circles round the ſun, 
to be formed by ſmall round grains of a kind of hai), 
made up of two different parts, one of which is opake, 
a incloſed in the other, which 18 tranſparent; which 1s 
WW the general ſtructure obſerved in hail. | 
teer the ſame manner he accounts for the parhelia ; 
only that he imagines the icy grains of an oblong figure, 
and rounding at the ends, like cylinders. with round con- 
vex tops, Where ſome of theſe cylinders are in an ere 
polition, the circle they form will be white, by reaſon of 
WE th: rcfcxion of the rays of the ſun on the ſurface of theſe 
WE cylinders. He proceeds to account for the coloured halo's 
ad parhelia, from the ſame hypotheſis ; and produces an 
WE cxpcciment of a glaſs cylinder, a foot long, having within 
W it 2n opake kernel (which was a cylinder of wood), and 
W the ambient ſpace filled with water: this cylinder, being 
WE <xpoled to the ſun, and the eye diſpoſed in a proper 
ace, the ſeveral ſucceſſive reflex ions and refractions ne- 
We «c//ary to produce ſuch an effect did plainly appear. 
The light which comes through drops of rain by two 
adions, without any reflexion, Sir Iſaac Newton ob- 
es, ought to appear ſtrongeſt, at the diſtance of about 
eng- fia degrees from the tun, and to decay gradually 
We oth ways, as the diſtance from him increaſes and de- 
WW c:-:c5: and the ſame is to be underſtood of light, tranſ- 
dead through ſpherical hailſtones. — Add, that if the hai] 
WW ©: 1 little flatted, as is often the caſe, the light tranſmitted 
== row ſo ſtrong at a little leſs diſtance than that of 
Y twenty. ſix degrees, as to form a halo about the ſun or 
= which halo, as often as the hailſtones are duly 
, may be coloured; and then it muſt be made red 
„ within by the leaſt refrangible rays, and blue without by 
q i moit refrangible ones ; eſpecially if the hailſtones 
3Z hs 8 of ſnow in their center, to intercept 
1 Ap * halo, as Huygens has obſerved, and 
=_ ereof more diſtinctly defined than it 
a otherwiſe be. 2 
1 enn br though ſpherical, by terminating the 
buder? IT now, may make a halo red within, and co- 
Ws et | oy and darker in the red than without, as 
Wit i. id 24 5 of thoſe rays which paſs cloſe by 
Cone to the a form will be leaſt refracted, and ſo will 
a. TER Ca the directeſt lines. 1 8 
* 5 950 hat AY L', among farriers, an excoriation of 
ras TY by a horſe's endeavouring to ſcrub 
Ferre his body near the head and neck, 
one of his hinder feet entangling in the halter, he 
| Mes receives very da h ; : 
[bis pattern by hs F dangerous hurts in the hollow of 
K 44. 4. ruggling to diſengage himſelf, | 
lech an equa 5 this, take linſced oil and brandy, of 
M hey 2a A. 7 ; ſhake them together in a bottle 
.d evening. Ben xed, and anoint the place morning 
Imuſt be 5 aj "S cut firſt away the hair; but care 
HALTIN ep the foot very clean. 


*. 2, among farriers, a limpi goi 
lan irregularity 8 „a limping or going lame, 


H A N 


aſter-day, and the ſifty days of Pentecoſt; but | lameneſs in the ſhoulder, leg, or foot, which makes him 
in thoſe churches where It was moſt in uſe, | ſpare the part, or uſe it timorouſly. 


HALYMOTE, in old Jaw books; ſignifies a holy or 


ö Toledo forbids the ſinging it not only during Lent, eccleſiaſtical court. See the article Court. 
cuO 


BAM, in anatomy, the part behind the knee, See 
KNEE and LEG. 

HAM, in old law writers, a Saxon word uſed for a 
home or dwelling place, for a borough and a village, 
and alſo for a little narrow ſlip of meadow. | 
Ham, in cookery, the leg and thigh of a hog ſeaſoned 
and dried, _ : 8 
HAMADRVYADS, Hamadryades, fabulous deities re- 
vered among the ancient heathens, who were ſuppoſed to 
preſide over woods and foreſts; and to be incloſed under 
the bark of oaks, &c. and to live and die with the trees 
they belong to. | 
The word is Greek, auaSpuabe;, and compounded 
of aα¹, together, and py, an oak. 

 HAMBLING, or HameLLinG, in the foreſt law, is 
the hamſtringing of dogs, or cutting the great tendon 
called the hamſtring. | 

HAMLE, the name of the eleventh month of the 
Ethiopian year, beginning on the twenty-fiſth of June, 
old ſtyle. | 2 : 

HAMLET, Hamer, or HambsEL, is a ſmall vil- 
lage, or part of a pariſh. ET | 

HAMMER, a well known tool uſed by mechanics, 
conſiſting of an iron head, fixed croſſwiſe upon a handle 
of wood. | | | 8 | : 
HAMMOCK, among failors, a piece of canvas about 
{1x teet long, and three feet wide, drawn together at the 
two ends, and hung horizontally under the deck for the 
ſailors to ſleep in. In time of battle they are itrongly 
faſtened and laid above the rails on the quarter-deck and 
ſore-caſtle, to barricade and prevent the execution of 
ſmall ſhot. | 8 „ 
HAMSOKEN, in old law books, ſignifies the liberty 
or privilege a man enjoys in his own houſe, It is alſo ſaid 
to ſignify a franchiſe granted to lords of manors, by which 
they hold pleas, and take cognizance of the breach of 


that immunity, | 
HANAPER, or HAN PER, in chancery. See HAx- 
PER. : 

HAND, Manus, in anatomy; the laſt part of the up- 
per extremity is divided into the carpus, metacarpus, and 
fingers, or into the inſide, hollow, or palm, and into the 
outſide or back of the hand. | 

The carpus or wriſt, confiſts of eight ſmall, unequal, 
and irregular bones; and, taken all together, repreſent a 
fort of grotto of an irregular quadrangular hgure, and 
connected principally with the baſis of the radius. 

The bones of the carpus are divided into two rows, 
and each row conſiſts of four bones; and, to diſtinguiſh 
theſe eight bones from each other, they are called firſt, 
ſecond, third, and fourth bones of the firſt or fecond row, 
beginning to count from the radius or thumb. | 

The firſt bone of the firſt row Lyſerus calls os ſca- 
phoides or naviculare, from its reſemblance to a ſmall 
boat; the ſecond os lunare, becauſe one of its fides 1s in 
form of a creſcent ; the third os euneiforme; the fourth 
os piliforme, or biculare, and lenticulare, from its figure 
and ſize; the firſt of the ſecond row, os trapezium ; the 
ſecond os trapezoides or pyramidale; the third os mag- 
num; and the fourth os unciforme. | 

T ne bones of the carpus are articulated with each 
other by arthrodia, but the firſt row forms a ſort of gin- 
glymus with the ſecond. - The inner ſubſtance of all 
| theſe bones is ſpongy, and their ſurfaces are not very 
compact, | Tn A 

The metacarpns conſiſts of four bones, one fide of 
which forms the palm of the hand, the other the back of 
the hand. Theſe bones are long, thicker at the extremi- 
ties than at the middle, and of an unequal length and 
bigneſs, The firſt is the largeſt, the reſt are leſſened by 
degrees in all their dimenfions. The fingers make the 
third part of the hand, and terminate the whole upper 
extremity; they are five in number in each hand, called 
the thumb, the fore-finger, the middle-finger, the ring- 
finger, and the little-finger. The thumb is the biggeſt 
of all the fingers; next to that, the third, called the long - 


| 


in the motion of a horſe, ariſing from a | 


finger; the ſecond and ſourth are ſhorter than the third 
„ | the 
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the fourth being a very little longer than the ſecond ; the | dicis, extenſor minimi digiti, and abductor N 
fifth is the ſmalleſt of all. | FR | digiti. 5 zip tt. | dig 
Each thumb and finger conſiſt of three pieces, called | Authors diſagree concerning tha number, tj 
phalanges ; the firſt of which is longer and thicker than inſertion of the muſcles of the thumb, which mz, ang 
the ſecond ; and the ſecond than the third. proceed from that great variety obſervable i th 
The carpus is the baſis and center of all the motions | ſubjeCts: theſe are the flexor tertii internodii, or Pit 
of the hand, except that of rotation : by means thereof ſimus pollicis, abductor pollicis, flexor Primi et ſec all 
we can bend the hand in all directions, but with more | offis pollicis, abductor pollicis; extenſor primi * 
eaſe towards the ſides and edges, than any other way. pollicis, extenſor ſecundi internodii oſſis polliciz _ 
The radius is in a manner the handle of the hand ; | extenſor tertii internodii offis pollieis. 2 nd 
and it is chiefly by means thereof that we can move the The muſcles of the carpus are generally wel] deſcribed 
hand reciprocally as on the axis, turning either edge of | by moſt authors, and reccive their names from the; 0 
it towards the body, This motion is termed pronation, | ation and uſe, as Hexor carpi radialis, flexor carpi Mag 
and when the cubital or ſmall edge is towards the body, | Fs, extenſor carpi radialis, and extenſor carpi nas, 
it is termed ſupination. In the natural and moſt ordi- | All theſe muſcles are deſcribed under their proper name, 
nary ſituation of the hand, the palm is turned towards The cubital artery, in its courſe between the heads of 
the body, and not the edges. | the ulna and radius, ſends off two principal branche, th 
The ulna ſupports the handle of the hand, without | one internal, the other external, called the interofſou 
being itſelf articulated with the hand. | arteries of the fore-arm ; the external interoffeous are 
All the bones of the carpus, metacarpus, and fingers, is diſtr ibuted to the ulnaris externus, extenſor digitorum 
are cruſted over with cartilages. hy communis, to the catenſores pollicis, indicis, and minimi 
The ligaments of the carpus are very numerous: ſome digiti, communicating with ſome branches of the interna 
of them tie each bone to one or two neighbouring bones interoſſeous artery: alittle farther it unites with a branch 
in the ſame rank; and theſe are compoſed of a preat of the internal interoſſeous artery, being diſtributeg with 
number of very ſhort filaments; ſome of them tie the it on the convex fide of the carpus and back of the hand 
bones of one row to thoſe of the other, which are likewiſe communicating with the arteria radialis and a branch o 
made of many filaments, but not ſo ſhort as the former. | the cubitalis. ny | 
Laſtly, there are other ligaments of the carpus, by which | _ By theſe communications this artery forms a fort of 
x the three firſt bones of the firſt row are connected to the | irregular arch, whence branches are detached to the ex. / 
bones of the fore-arm: and to theſe may be added the | ternal interoſſeous muſcles, and the external lateral pa 
ligaments, by which the bones of the ſecond row are of the fingers. EY | | 
joined to thoſe of the metacarpus, and firſt phalanx of | The internal interoſſeous artery goes to the con 
the thumb. | 2 fide of the carpus and back of the hand, where it con- 
There is likewiſe a conſiderable ligament called the | municates with the external interoſſeous artery, the n. 
inner tranſverſe or annular ligament of the carpus. dialis and internal branches of the cubitalis. | 
The bones of the metacarpus, beſides the ſhort ligaments | From the origin of the two interoſſeæ, the cubjtalisnny 
by which they are tied to the ſecond row of the bones | down between the perforatus, perforans, and ulnatis in- 
of the carpus, have ſeveral ligaments by which both their | ternus, along the ulna, ſending branches to the neigh 
baſes and heads are connected together. The baſes of bouring parts: afterwards it paſſes over the interna 
. the third and fourth bones are not ſo cloſely tied as the | tr anſverſe ligament of the carpus, by the fide of the c 
[ i | reſt; and therefore they have a very ſenſible motion, piſiforme; and having furniſhed the ſkin, palmaris breyi 
| which, however, is greater in the fourth than in the and metacarpus, it ſlips under the aponeuroſis palmar 
| third. | giving off one branch to the hypothenar minimi digt, 
bl OO The heads of theſe bones are firmly tied to each other and another which runs towards the thumb, It Iikewil 
Th by a ſtrong tranſverſe ligament, ſituated in the palm of ſends off a branch, which, running between the third 
y the hand. The firſt phalanx of the thumb is fixed to the and fourth bones of the metacarpus, reaches to the back 
70 MW os trapezium by ſhort ligaments, which paſs obliquely of the hand, where it communicates with the external 
FOR over the articulation. The firſt phalanx of the other interoſſeous artery. Afterwards, having ſupplied thein- 
| four fingers are joined to the heads of the metacarpal teroſſeous muſcles, it communicates with the radially, 
| bones by ligaments like the former, which are ſtrength- | and they both form an arterial arch in the hollow of tic 
n ened by adhering to the tranſverſe ligament. The ſecond hand. This arch from its convex part ſends off threear 
4 phalanx of the thumb is joined to the firſt by ligaments | four branches ; the firſt goes to the inner and back pat 
WF ks | of the ſame kind. | of the little finger; the other three run in the interſtces 
LOR | The third phalanx of the thumb is joined to the ſecond, of the four metacarpal bones, near the heads of 5 
the ſecond phalanges of the other finger to the firſt, and each is divided into two branches, which paſs along! a 
the third to the ſecond, by lateral ligaments that ſpread | two internal lateral parts of each finger; and Andy 
from a point fixed in the lateral tubercles of the heads of | of the fingers theſe digital arteries unite. 8 
the phalanges, and are interſected by their other extremi- arch terminates by a particular branch in 5 0 
ty, like radii, in the baſes of the neighbouring pha- | fingers, and then it communicates with the radial! 4 
langes. | This arch likewiſe ſends from its concave 1 
'The two firſt phalanges of each finger have a very the ſecond phalanx of the thumb, a branch for t 1006 
ſtrong ligamentary vagina inſerted in the rough lines or internal part thereof, and then ends near the 5 the n 
ridges on their flat ſides. | firſt metacarpal bone, by a communication 0 of the 
All theſe bones would be uſeleſs, if they were not fur- dialis, having firſt given a braneh to the fore! unde 
niſhed with muſcles, in order to move them in ſuch di- | index, and another to the ſide of the thumb 1 us 
reQions and for ſuch purpoſes as the exigencies of man- former. It likewiſe ſends ſmall twigs to the yr vbout 
kind may require, The ancient anatomiſts mention but | muſcles, the Jumbricales, palmaris, and other neis 
one muſele belonging to the palm, which is the palmaris | ing parts; and, laſtly, to the integuments. ity of tht 
longus: but Fallopius deſcribes the palmaris brevis, | The radial artery, having reached the — ante: 
communicated to him by Johannes Baptiſta Cunanus, an | radius, runs nearer the ſkin, eſpecially 23 rk 
eminent anatomiſt, his cotemporary, and was firſt pub- | rior edge of the bone, being the pulſe we 1 nx comml- 
liſhed by Valverda, in his anatomy written in Spaniſh, | gives off a branch there to the thenar; and in the pal 
The muſcles of the four fingers are divided into com- | nicating with the arch of the cubital artery 
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mon and proper: the common are ſuch as ariſe from | and ſending off ſome cutaneous branches. 3 
the external or internal protuberances of the os humeri, one along the internal lateral part of * 1 mg/ 
and ſubdividing themſelves, are inſerted into moſt, if not turns toward the hollow of the hand: att - [the hunk 
all the fingers; theſe are the perforatus, perforans, lum- | ſends off a branch to the external lateral po * uw”; 
bricales, and extenſor communis digitorum. It likewiſe ſends branches which run ge 5 of the 
The proper muſcles have their beginnings diſtinR, and | verſely, and communicates with an oppo" ous muſe 
are inſerted, without any ſubdivifton, into each reſpeRive | cubitalis, furniſhing the external apes a6 
finger, as the interoflei, extenſor indicis, abductor in- | and integuments of the back of the hand of 
$2 
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of ET te firſt metacarpal bone. When the arch 
the Yer bitalis ends at the middle finger, the radialis runs 
A rs __ or concave part of the firſt metacarpal 
oy 1 00 head of which it terminates by two branches; 
n along the inner and anterior lateral part of the 
a ys 1 the other paſſes between the flexor tendons of this 
rae: d the metacarpal bone; and, having communi- 

ted with the cubital branch of the middle finger, ad- 
Ca ces on the poſterior lateral part of the index, all the 
pins to the end of that finger, where it unites again with 
| ranch. 2 | 8 

. cephalica, having reached the extremit of 
the radius, is diſtributed by numerous areolæ, almoſt in 
the ſame courſe with the radial artery. A particular branch 
bes out from it which runs more or leſs ſuperhcially be- 
teen the thumb and metacarpus, by the name of cepha- 
lica pollicis. The areolæ furniſh the interoſſeous muſcles 
and integuments, and communicate with a ſmall branch 
from the baſilica, called by the ancients ſalvatella; which 
oes to that ſide of the little finger next the ring-finger. 
In the other fingers this vein follows nearly the ſame 
courſe with the artery. | 5 
The cubital nerve, at the lower extremity of the ulna, 
is divided into two branches, one large, the other ſmall: 
the large branch paſſes under the great tranſverſe ligament 
of the carpus, to that part of the palm which anſwers to 
the laſt two fingers, where it gives ſome filaments to the 
integuments and ligaments of the carpus. Afterwards it 
divides into three branches, one of which forms a kind 
of arch, being diſtributed to the neighbouring ſmall 
muſcles of the thumb and to the interofſei; the ſecond is 
bifurcated, and goes to the correſponding lateral concave 
parts of the ring and little fingers; and the third goes to 
the oppoſite lateral part of the little finger, and to the 
neighbouring muſcles. ER, | 

The ſmall branch goes to that part of the back of the 
hand, which anſwers to the laſt two fingers: it is diſtri- 
buted to the lateral convex parts of theſe two fingers, in 
*he ſame manner as the other branch to the latera! con- 
cave parts. It likewiſe ſupplies the muſculus hypothenar, 
metacarpus, and the integuments, and communicates with 
a branch of the nervus medianus. | "= 
After that, the internal cutaneous nerve dividing into 
two branches, the one is ramified on the ſkin that covers 
4x the wriſt and beginning of the palm ; the other, running 
_ A2ittle more backward along the integuments which cover 
5 the muſculus ulnaris internus and ulna, is ramified all the 

to the little finger. 3 of 15 


finger an 


which cover the radius, and to thoſe which cover the 
exterior parts of the carpus, and back of the hand, all the 


radius, it is diſtributed into three branches to the convex 
lateral parts of three fingers and a half. One branch 
goes to the internal lateral part of the thumb and to the 
integuments. The ſecond is divided into two for the ex- 


of the index, giving filaments in its paſſage to the inte- 

 Zuments of the metacarpal bones: the third is divided 
| Into ſeveral ramifications which go to the poſterior lateral 
parts of the index, to both ſides of the middle finger, and 
to the anterior lateral part of the ring-finger. Through 
all this courſe this branch ſupplies the integuments and 


7 =” extenſor digitorum communis, and in the muſcles 
of the 


with a 


branch of the muſculo-cutaneous nerve. Min- 
WW, | 


of a clinched fiſt, by which the height of a horſe is com- 
puted, Thus 


high, 
Hand is alſo uſed for the diviſion of a horſe into the 
_—_— hind parts. The parts of the fore-hand are the 

Laco neck, and fore- quarters; and thoſe of the hind- 


) t | _ include all the other parts of his body. 

* and is alſo uſed for the horſeman's hand. Thus 
A pear-hand, or ſword-hand, is the horſeman's right hand ; 
= and bridle- DG BIN Sins. $53 


3 hand is his left hand. 
AND-BREADTH, a meaſure of three inches. 


A ul on 


Laſtly; the radial artery terminates near | 


Wa . 
The radial nerve is diſtributed to all the integuments 


way to the thumb. Having got to the lower part of the 


ternal Jateral part of the thumb, and anterior lateral part- 


interoſſeous muſcles. The trunk or largeſt branch is loſt 


carpus and thumb, having firſt communicated 


HaNnD, in the manege, a meaſure of four inches, or 


a horſe of war ſhould be ſixteen hands 


LY 
4 


4 


| 


Haxp-Hook, an inſtrument uſed by ſmiths to twiſt 
ſquare iron. "Tf ON, e ee „ a 
HanD-ScRew, an inſtrument more uſually called a 
jack. See the article JACK. | * 
Harmonical Hax p, in muſic, a name given to the an- 
cient diagram. See DIAGRAM. | ; 
Inpoſttion of HaN ps, the ceremony of laying the 
on the head of a perſon to be ordained, 
Tron; * e | 
Hans, in heraldry, are borne in coat armour dexter 
and ſiniſter, that is, right and left, expanded or open. 
Theſe are the moſt neceſſary parts of the human body, as 
they ſerve to expreſs all ſorts of actions, and even our 
very thoughts and deſigns ; thus joining of hands is an 
univerſal token of friendſhip, and clapping of hands a 
general mark of applauſe. | a 
HANDING the Saile, in the ſea- language, the ſame 


as furling, which ſee. LOTT 
. HANDSPIKE, a ſort of bar uſed to heave the wind- 
laſs round at the time of weighing the anchor. It is alſo 
ufed as a lever on many occaſions. See the article 
WINDLAsSs. | e 


HANES, in the 


hands 
See ORDINA- 


marine, certain wooden rings fixed 


ed in different places, as a curtain is faſtened to the rings 
which run upon its rod: by theſe the ſails are eaſily ex- 
tended upon the ſtays to their utmoſt ſtretch. 
 HANPER, HanaPtR, or HAMPER, an office of the 
chancery, anſwering to the fiſcus of the Romans. 
 HANSE, or Hans, a company of merchants united 
for the promotion and advantage of trade. 
Hanst-Towns, port-towns of Germany, of which 
Lubec and Hamburg were. the chief, They were for- 
merly all of them imperial cities, confederated for their 
mutual defence, and the protection of their trade. 
HAPPINESS, among philoſophers, conſiſts in the en- 
joyment not only of the goods of the body, as health, 
ſtrength, neatneſs, decency, &c. but alſo of the more re- 
fined goods of the mind, as knowledge, memory, taſte, 
and eſpecially the moral virtues, magnanimity, fortitude, 
benevolence, &c. 7 NY 7 
HAQUEBUT, Hacsvur, HarqueBuss, or ARQUE= 
BUSE, a kind of fire-arm, | | | 


Italian arco, a bow, and bu/io, a hole; on account of the 
touch-hole at which the priming is put, and as it ſucceed- 
ed to the ancient bow, 1 : | 
 HARANGUE, a fpeech made by an orator in 
W 1 8 | 
It is frequently 
mation. | | 
HARBINGER, an officer of the king's houſhold, 
having four yeomen under him, who ride a day's journey 
orig the court, when it travels, to provide lodgings, 
5 | 75 f | 
HARBOUR, a place where ſhips may ride ſafe at an- 


uſed for a pompous and prolix decla- 


and chain, and furniſhed with a mole. See Boom, 
Crain, and Mort, e . 
HARDENING, the act of communicating a greater 
degree of hardneſs to a body than it had before. | 
Steel and tron are hardened and tempered divers ways, 


water; caſe-hardening, &c. | 

To harden and temper Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Swediſh 
ſteel, they heat it pretty high, then ſuddenly quench it 
in water to make it very hard: Spaniſh and Venice ſteel 
need only a blood-red heat, and then be quenched. 
Sometimes they rub ground indigo and ſallad oil upon it 
with a woollen rag, while it is heating, and let it cool 
of itſelf. 1 | 8 | 

If the ſteel be too brittle for an edge, ſpring, &c. bring 
it down thus: take a piece of grind-ftone or whet ſtone, 
and rub hard the work on it to take the black ſcurf off, 
and brighten it; then let it heat in the fire, and it will 
gradually change colour, coming firſt to a light goldiſh 


blue colour: chooſe which of theſe the' work requires, 
and quench it ſuddenly in water. = 
_Caſe-HARDENING is a lefler degree of ſteel- making, 


ö 


and performed by baking razors, files, khife-blades, &c. 
* tt IT 


upon the ſtays of a ſhip, to which the ſtay-ſails are faſten- 


The word is French, arguebuſe, and derived from the 


chor, chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of thoſe ſecured by a boom 


as by the hammer; quenching it, when hot, in cold 


colour, then to a darker goldiſn colour, and at laſt to a 


Ul . 
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very great connection with one another, ſince, the more 


on trial to contain no ſalt at all. See the article TI M- 
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of the box and ivy, but even this does not quite come 


\ 5 4 * * 4 — 
. 4 A ee a 
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in a æind of oven, and laying over them a ſtrata of pow- } 
dered charcoal, hoofs, horns, &c. ſo as to exclude the air; 

and thus by baking to give a coat of ſteel to theſe inſtru- 
ments ſome depth below their ſurface. 


Others cover the iron or ſteel all over with a compoſi- | 


tion of an equal quantity of powdered horn, bay-ſalt, and 
ſtale urine, or white wine vinegar, well mixed together, 
and then wrap it up in loam or plate iron, and bring the 
whole to the fire to a blood-red heat, and no higher z and, 
- laſtly, take it out and quench it. 3 3 
HARDENING of Timber. The Venetians are famous 
for the ſoundneſs of their ſhips, which do not rot as thoſe 
of other nations, but will endure many times the eom- 
mon period, Tachenius tells us, that the whole ſecret 
of this conſiſts in the manner of their hardening 
of their timber intended for this ſervice; and that this 1s 
done by ſinking it in the water while green, and leaving 
it there many years. This prevents the alkali, or that 
ſalt which furniſhes the alkali in burning, from exhaling 
afterwards; and by this means the timber becomes al- 
moſt as incorruptible as ſtone, It is evident that the ex- 
haling of this ſalt, and the rotting of wood, have ſome 


ſound any piece of timber is, the more ſalt it proporti- 
onably yields; and the wood which is rotten is found 


BER. 
HARDNESS, in philoſophy, that quality in bodies, 
whereby their parts mutually cohere together, ſo as not 
to give way to an external impulſe, nor yield inwards, 
without breaking. Hardneſs in this ſenſe is in contra- 
diſtinction to ſoftneſs. See the article ATTRACTION of 
Coheſion. | 5 

HARDS, or HuRDs, the coarſer part of hemp or flax, 
ſeparated from the fine. See the articles HEM H and 
FLAS | | | ES 

HARDY SHRUBs, among gardeners, are thoſe which 
endure the auſterity of the winter. 

The two hardieſt ſhrubs we are poſſeſſed of, are the ivy and 
box; theſe ſtand the ſeverity of our ſharpeſt winter un- 
hurt, while other ſhrubs periſh, and trees have their ſolid 
bodies ſplit and torn to pieces. In the hard winter of 
the year 1683, theſe two ſhrubs ſuffered no injury any 
where; though the yews and hollies, which are gene- 
rally ſuppoſed very hardy, were this winter in ſome 
places killed, and in others, ſtripped of their leaves, 
and damaged in their bark. Furze buſhes were found to 

be ſomewhat harder than theſe, but they ſometimes pe- 
riſhed, at leaſt down to the root. The broom ſeemed 
to occupy the next ſtep of hardineſs beyond theſe ; this 
lived where the others died; and where even this died, 
the juniper ſhrubs were ſometimes found unhurt. This 
laſt is the only ſhrub that approaches to the hardineſs 


up to them; for while they ſuffer nothing in whatever 
manner they are expoſed, the juniper, though it bears 
coid well under the ſhelter of other trees, yet cannot 
bear the viciflitudes of heat and cold, inſomuch that ſome 
juniper ſhrubs were found half dead, and half vigorous ; 
that ſide which faced the mid-day ſun, having periſhed 
by the ſucceſſive thawings and freezings of its ſap ; while 
that which was not expoſed to the viciſſitudes of heat, 
had bore the cold perfectly well. Such ſhrubs as are not 
hardy enough to defy the winter, but appear half dead 
in the ſpring, may often be recovered by Mr. Evelyn's 
method of beating their branches with a ſlender haze] 
wand, to ſtrike off the withered leaves and buds, and 
giving a free paſſage to the air to the internal parts. 
W here this fails, the method is to cut them down to the 
quick; and if no part of the trunk appears in a growing 
condition, they muſt be taken off down to the level of 
the ground. Phil. Tranſ. No. 165. OP 

HAARE, in zoology, an animal of the lepus kind, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by its abrupt tail and black eyes. It greatly 
reſembles the rabbit, but is larger, and ſomewhat longer, 
in proportion to its thickneſs; and its ears are remarkably 


long, being always in a poſition to receive the leaſt ſound, | 


and moveable with ſurpriſing eaſe. 
HARE-Lir, Lebium Laporinum, in ſurgery. See the 
article Lip. 


party- coloured cloaths, the principal charac 


faſtened to the treddle, and turned with the foot, which 


* 


a lord at the death of his tenant, conſiſt: | 
beaſt, either horſe, ox, or cow, which ay the te 
time of his death; and in ſome manors, the * the 
piece of plate, &c. are called -hariots, ooch, 
 HARLEQUIN, a buffoon or merry- andrew OO 
now uſed for a perſon of extraordinary agility, drefſa 0 
| | u charatter in a pa 
tomime entertainment, See the article PAyTowy; 
| HARMONIA, in anatomy, a ſpecies of articular; 
being a kind of fymphyſis intended for abſolute wy 
See N i, 
HARMONICA, or, as it is often imprope | 
ARMONICA, among muſicians, is an OP Bile 
poſed of muſical olatles. Gps | 25 
The following is a very curious inſtrument 
kind, made by the inventor Mr. Thomas Dobb 
Paul's church-yard ; and, being the moſt perfect a 
as fineſt toned inſtrument in uſe, may with great pi 
priety be conſidered as an improvement in — <5 wy 
The inſtrument has this peculiar property, that it never 
varies or goes out of tune; and is ſo conſtructed ax t, 
play a thorough baſs: the contrivance is as follows: 
AAAA (plate LXXII. fig, 1.) the frame with the 
treddle or lever for the foot to put the machine in mo. 
tion, faſtened at one end to the croſs-bar of the frame i. 
with a leather ſtrap for a joint, and goes the whole length 
clear through the other end between two ſtraight pillar; 
2, 3, made to fit, that it may work freely up anddoyn, 
at the ſame time keeping it in its proper poſition, ſo at, 
turn the above wheel round. B B, the caſe to contain 
the glaſſes, four feet fix inches Jong, and fourteen inches 
ſquare, with an octogon top opening in the middle when 
played on, and locked up at other times. C, the large 
wheel, with a Jeaden weight caſt on it, and turned quite 
true, and fixed on the ſpindle with the glaſſes, with a geg 
turned with a nob on the end to keep the ſtring on when 


of this 
of St. 
$ well 


is fixed in the fide of the wheel, three inches from the 
center : the uſe of the weight is to regulate the motion, 
and overcome the friction of the fingers in playing, U, 
E, F, G, the glaſſes of a ſemi-circular form perfely 
tuned, and of different ſizes, as in the plate, ſo as to get 
the tones proper to make the inſtrument of three oCtaves, 
or more, including the ſemi-tones, with a hole through 
the center to faſten on the arbor or ſpindle H, ſo as to 
run nearly true when turned to play on the inſtrument, 
and then laid horizontally between two rollers fixed at 
each end of the caſe, which makes them turn quite ealy, 
and prevents friction. | : | 
What remains further to be ſaid of the inſtrument 1s 
with regard to the method of performing on it, which is 
done by friction in the following manner: The glaſſes 
are rubbed all over with a wet ſpunge dipped in very clean 
water: care muſt be taken that no greaſe comes to them; 
for was the glaſs greaſy, it would be impoſſible to get out 
any tone: the ſame care muſt likewiſe be taken that your 
hands are clean, Mr, Dobb always, before he begins to 
play on the inſtrument, rubs all his fingers over wit 
whiting or chalk, and waſhes it clean off, which gives 
the fingers a roughneſs, that, when preſſed on the glaſſes, 
brings the tone out immmediately; fo that you may play 
any tune, either in full chorus, or only in parts, ® ® 
moſt agreeable. | | T 
This inſtrument is beſt adapted to low muſic; for in 
that is moſt diſcovered thoſe exquiſite fine tones peculiar 
to it; and which, if run over in a hurry, would not be io 
diſtinctly heard; though by a proper execution ee 
thing might doubtleſs be done on this that can be per 
formed on any other inſtrument. | " 
HARMONICAL AzITHMETic, that part of a 
metic which conſiders muſical intervals, exprelſe J 
numbers, in order to our finding their mutual relations, 
compoſitions, and reſolutions. Ki- Y 
HARMONICAL Courosirioxs, in a general 3 3 
cludes both harmony and melody, that 15, of mui 
ſongs, both in a ſingle part, and in ſeveral parts. be dif 
„ NEG INTERVAL, in muſic, denoted.” 52 
ference of two ſounds, which is agreeable to t e = 
whether in conſonance or ſucceſſion; and are, 0 an 
| the ſame with concord, See the articles CONCcor? 
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HARIOT, or HERIOr, in law, a due belonging to 


IN TERVAL. & #528 of 3 Har 


H A 'R 


PORTION» 
HARMO 
continual Þarmo 
or more numbers, 


ICAL SERIES, 2 ſeries of many numbers in 
nical proportion. Thus if there are four 
of which _ . 8 _ 
; whole will make an harmonica 
are barges —_— 15: 12: 10. Or, if every four 
aka mediately next each other are harmonical, it is 
eng continual harmonical ſeries, but of another ſpecies, 
allo ob | | 
35 Þ 4, b, 95 in 20, Cs appellation given, by Mr 
H ar MONICAL SOUNDS, An appe g - dy Mr. 
dauveur, to ſuch ſounds as always make 4 eterminate 
get f vibrations, in the time that one of the funda- 


er o | | 
numb to which they are referred, makes one vibra- 


WE mctals, | 
 Harmonical ſounds are produced by the parts of 
chords, &c. which vibrate a certain number of times, 
while the whole chord vibrates once. | 115 
The relations of ſounds had only been conſidered in 
de ſeries of numbers, 1: 2, 23, 3 4,4: 55 &c. 
Which produced the intervals called octave, fifth, fourth, 
cid, &c. Mr. Sauveur firſt conſidered them in the 
natural ſeries, 1, 2, 3» 4» 5» &c. and examined the re- 
hhiions of ſounds ariſing therefrom. Thereſult is, that the 
dc interval, 1: 2, is an octave; the ſecond, 1: 3, atwelfth; 
WS {\c third, 1: 4, a fifteenth, or double octave the fourth, 
5. ſeventeenth ; the fifth, 1: 6, a nineteenth, &c, 
This new conſideration of the relations of ſounds, is 
WS oc natural than the old one; and is, in effect, all the 
WE ic that nature makes without the aſſiſtance of art. 
See the articles CHORD, VIBRATION, ORGAN, &c. 
3 HARMONICS, Harmonica, a diviſion of the ancient 
WE ic, It conſiders the differences and proportions of 
Pounds with reſpect to gravity and acuteneſs, in contra- 
WS 7Ginfion to rhythmica or metrica. Sg | 
HARMONY, in muſic, the agreeable reſult of an 
union of ſeveral muſical ſounds, heard at the ſame time. 
_ The word is Greek, e,, from egw, to fit or 
= 2capt. 1 | 
s a continued ſucceſſion of muſical ſounds produces 
melody, ſo a continued combination of them produces 
_ harmony. | 
== Harmony, ſtrictly taken, denotes conſonance, and ſo 
equivalent to ſymphony. The ancients ſeem to have 
deen entirely unacquainted with harmony, the ſoul of 
= modern muſic, We have inſtances indeed of their 
Ws joining ſeveral voices or inſtruments in conſonance; but 
WE ticy were either uniſons or octaves in every note; and 
o all performed the ſame melody, and conſtituted one and 
tzdhe ſame thing. | | | 
1 When the parts differ not in the tenſion of the whole, 
but in the different relations of the ſueceſſive notes; it is 
chat conſtitutes the modern harmony. e 
IB ln every compounded ſound, where there are no more 
4 than three ſimple ones, there are three kinds of relation, 
Ws it, the primary relation of every ſimple ſound. to the 
1 fundamental, or graveſt, whereby they make different de- 
Nees of concord with it; the mutual relations of the 
autre ſounds with each other, whereby they mix either 
cod or diſcord into the compound ; and the ſecondary 
1 CR of the whole, whereby all the terms unite their 
os or coincide more or leſs frequently. 
B 3 four ſounds A, B, C, D, of which A is the 
de fund: ES then C, and D the acuteſt. Here A is 
_Þv N 3 and the relations of B, C, and D to A 
WW om: 0 Bo. ations : ſo if B be a third g above A, that 
A NT Hen. is 4 to 5 and if C be fifth to A, that 
be: 2 10N 18 2 to 3; and if D be octave to A, that is 
kor the mutual relations of the acute terms B, 
| the * ey are had by taking their 3 relations to 
amental, and ſubtradting each leſſer from each 


greater; th 5 | 
8, a ſixth | e. us to 6, third 1; ND 


the wa to find the ſecondary relation of the whole, ſeek 


es ee dividend to all the leſſer terms of the 
| divided potions, that js, the leaſt number that will be 
| and ſhe J each of them exactly; this is the thing ſought, 
| ws, that all the ſimple ſounds coincide, , after ſo 


We any vibrati | 
pPreſſes. ations of the fundamental as the number ex- 
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in the preceding example, the leſſer terms of the 


HARMONICAL PrRopoRTIoN., See the article Po- 


HAR 


three primary relations are 4, 2, 1, whoſe leaſt common 
dividend is 43 conſequently, at every fourth vibration of 
the fundamental, the whole will coinc idee. 

The proper ingredients of harmony are concords, and 
all diſcords, at leaſt in the primary and mutual relations, 
are abſolutely forbidden. It is true, diſcords are uſed in 


muſic, only to ſet off the concords by their contraſt, 


Hence any number of concords being propoſed to ſtand 


in primary relation with a common fundamental, we diſ- 
cover whether they conſtitute a perfect harmony, by find- 
ing their mutual relations. Thus, ſuppoſe the greater 
third, fifth, and octave given, their mutual relations are 
all concord, and therefore may ſtand in harmony; for 
the greater third and fifth are to one another as 5: 6, a 
leſſer third ; the greater third and octave are as 5 : 8, 4 


leſſer fourth; and the fifth and octave are as 3: 4, a leſſer 
fourth. But if 4, Fs and octave be propoſed, it is evi- 


dent they cannot ſtand in harmony; becauſe betwixt 
_> fourth and fifth there is a diſcord, namely, the ratio 

* N 

T'o know if ſounds can ſtand in harmony, find the 
primary and all the mutual relations which muſt be con- 
cord. S0 4: 5: 6: 8 may ſtand in harmony, as each 
to each is concord z but 4, 6, 9 cannot, becauſe 4: 9 is 
diſcord. 4's | | 

The perfection of harmonies depends on all the three 
relations; upon comparing two harmonies, which have an 
equal number of terms, that which has the beſt primary 
and ſecondary relations, is moſt perfect. But in caſes 
where the advantage is in the primary relation of the one, 
and the ſecondary of the other, there is no certain rule: 
the primary are certainly the moſt conſiderable ; but how 
the advantage in theſe ought to be proportioned to the 
diſadvantage in the other, or vice verſa, we know not : 
ſo that a well tuned ear muſt be the laſt reſort, 
Harmony is divided into ſimple and compound. Simple 
is that where there is no concord to the fundamental 
above an octave. The ingredients of ſimple harmony are 
the ſeven ſimple original concords, of which there can 


be but eighteen different combinations that are harmony, 
as in the following table. | 


Fifth Oct. 2.'Thirdg 5b 4.| Third g 5 Oct. 
Fourth Oct. 3. Third / rf 10. Third / 57m OR. 
Sixth g Oct. 3. Fourth Em g 3. Fourth 6 g Oct. 
Third g OR. 4. Third g 6 g 12. Third g 66 g OR. 
Third / OR, 5. Third | 66 7 5. Third / 6'> Oct. 
Sixth I Oct, 5.| Fourth 6'> } 15.| Fourth 1 6 Oct. 


The octave is compoſed of a fifth and fourth, or a ſixth 
and third, which have a variety of greater and leſſer; out 
of theſe are the firſt ſix harmonies compoſed : then the 
fifth being compoſed of the greater third and leſſer third, 


and the ſixth of the fourth and third; from theſe ariſe 


the next fix of the table; then an octave joined to each 
of theſe ſix, make the laſt ſix. Of the firſt ſix in the 
table each has an octave, and their preference is accord- 
ing to the perfection of that other leſſer concord joined to 
the octave. In the next fix the preference is given to the 
two combinations with the fifth, whereof that which has 
the third g is beſt ; then to theſe two,combinations with 
the ſixth g, of which that which has the fourth is beſt. 
The laſt fix are not placed laſt as the leaſt perfect, but 
as the moſt complex, being the mixtures of the pre- 
ceding twelve. They are plainly preferable to the pre- 


ceding fix, as having the ſame ingredients and an oCtave 


more, 


Compound harmony adds to the ſimple harmony of 
one octave that of another octave. The variety of this is 
eaſily found out of the combinations of the ſimple harmo- 
nies of ſeveral octaves. 

Harmony may alſo be divided into that of concords, 
where nothing but theſe are admitted; and into that of 
diſcords, where they are intermixed with concords. 

- HARMONY is ſometimes applied to a ſingle voice, 
when ſonorous and ſoft; or to a fingle inſtrument, when 
yielding a very agreeable ſound. | 

HARMONY alſo denotes a certain agreement between 
the ſeveral parts of a diſcourſe, which renders the reading 
thereof agreeable. „ 

HARMONY, in architecture, an agreeable relation be- 
tween the parts of a building. | 


J 


HARMONY, 
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one, of which God is the mediator. 


nAantrowy, im painting, both in the compoſition and 
colours of -a picture: the former" denotes the connexion 


between the figures, with reſpect to the ſubject of the | 


piece: in the colouring it denotes the agreeable mixture 
of different colours. M. de la Chambre derives the har- 
mony of colours from the ſame proportions as that of 
ſounds. On this principle he lays down green as the 
moſt agreeuble colour correſponding to the Octave; red 
to a fifth; yellow to a fourth, ke. 
Harmony of the Spheres, a ſort of muſic much talked 
of by many of the philoſophers and fathers, ſuppoſed to 
be produced by the ſweetly tuned motions of the ſtars 
and planets. - _ i n 
Pre-eſtabliſped Harmony, a celebrated ſyſtem of M. 
Leibnitz, whereby he accounts for the communication 
detween the ſoul and body. „ ö 
Philoſophers univerſally held, that the ſoul and body 
act phyſically on each other. Des Cartes firſt ſhewed 
that the heterogeneity of their nature did not admit of 
ſuch real union, and that they could only have an apparent 
M. Leibnitz, un- 
ſatisfied with either of theſe hypotheſes, eſtabliſhes a 
third. A ſoul is to have a certain ſeries of thoughts and 


deſires; a body, which is only a machine, is to have a 


certain ſeries of motions, that ale determined by the com- 


bination of its mechanical diſpoſition with the impreſſions 


of external objects. ei 1 25 
If now a ſoul and body be fo framed that the whole 
ſeries of deſites and motions of each exactly correſpond, 
this ſoul and body will have a relation to one another, 
not by any actual union, but by the conſtant and per- 
petual correſpondence between the actions of both. Now 
God puts together this ſoul and body, which had ſuch 
an antecedent correſpondence, ſuch a pre-eftabliſhed har- 
mony. And ſo of other ſouls and bodies that have been 
or ever will be joined. | 6 514 
The ſame principle he extends to the kingdoms of na- 
ture and grace, to account for the apparent communi- 
cation betwixt them, and to make phyſical and moral 
evil correſpond. See Leibn, Eſſais de Theodicbe. 5 
HARNESS, the furniture put upon a horſe to draw 
in a coach, or other wheel carriage. 
HaAnNESS-GALILSs, ſwellings or ſorenefs on the breaſts 
of coach horſes, occaſioned by the galling of the harneſs, 
eſpecially in rainy weather. | | 
To cure this, firſt ſhave off the hair about the ſore 


very. cloſe, and rub the whole breaſt with a lather of 


water and black ſope; then waſh that part of the breaſt 
which is uſually covered with the petrel, with ſalt-water, 
ſuffering it to dry of itſelf. If the hardneſs of any part 
of the harneſs occaſions the galling, take it away, or 
cover it with little bolſters. 1 ITC] FAY, 

HARP, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtring-kind, of a 


triangular figure, and held upright between the legs 


to be played upon with the fingers or nails. +. 
The word is variouſly derived ; fome derive it from the 


High Dutch harp; others from the Saxon herrpa + both 


ſignify the ſame thing. | | 
Bell HARP, a ry inſtrument of the ftring-kind ; 


thus called from the common players upon it ſwinging it 


about as a bell on its biaſs. | 
It is about three feet long; its firings, which are of 


no determinate number, are of braſs or ſteel wire, fixed at 
one end, and ſtretched acroſs the ſound- board, by ſcrews | 
It takes in four octaves, accord- 


fixed at the other end. ] 
ing fo the number of ſtrings, which are ſtruck only with 


the thumbs, the right hand playing the treble, and the left 


the baſe; and in order to draw the ſound the clearer, the 
thumbs are armed with a little wire-pin. This may per- 
haps be the lyra or cythara of the ancients ; but we find 
no mention of it under the name it now bears, which 
muſt be allowed to be modern. 1 5 

HARPIES, Harpye, apœutat, in antiquity, rapacious 
impure ſorts of monſters, of the bird-kind, defcribed by 
Virg. An. III. The ancients looked on the harpies as a 
fort of genil, | . 

There were three harpies, Aello, Ocypete, and Ce- 
lœno; which laſt Homer calls Pedarge. 


HARPINEER, or HarPoNEER, the perſon who 


manages the harpipg-iron. ” 


— 


HARPINGS. See the article $HIP-BviLDING, 


| HARPING-IRON, or Haxroor, 4 lu 


tion is uſually made, that none kill or offend bim, 2 


| pungency, on holding it under their noſe, and at tie 


| „ o the 
regulations were publiſhed'to prohibit it, enjoining We, 
1 * N 8 8 b 1 | 


7 I . * 5 
HAT 


javelin, made of forged iron, and five or ſix Monks 
ir is faſtened/to a line, and uſed'in the whale fü, 
| HARPSICHORD, the moſt harmonious of 1 44.” 
ſical inſtruments of the ſtring-kind. It js played o * 
the manner of the organ, and is furniſhed with z 1 rs 
ſometimes with two fets of keys; the touching Wh 
ing of theſe keys move à kind of little jacks "Pri * 
move à double row of chords or ſtrings, of braſs 0 Us 
ſtretched oyer four bridges on the table of the ** 
ment. 'S een $0995 en ea ; ltr. 
HARRIER, a kind of hound, endowed with ., . 
mirable gift of ſmelling, and very bold in the pute 
his game. nn dene TE I uit of 
TT here are ſeveral kinds of harriers ; ſome being for . 
hare, che fox, the wolf, hart, weaſel, badger, k 
HARROW, in agriculture, an inftrument ug 
huſbandmen to break the clods of earth, and to draw 
ground over the ſeed when ſown. It is a fort of web 
drag, made in form of a fquare, with large iron teet} 8 
tines, not unlike thoſe of a horſe. See HoksE. Ins 
HART, a ſtag, or male deer, in the fixth 
S and Cn vol. | V; 3" at 
Har, among ſailors, a ſort of dead 
one hole in it, uſed to draw tight the ftay 
Eyk ahdSTav 0 en 55 40 k a: 1 
 HarT-RoYaAL, one that has been hunted by the ti 
or queen, and eſcaped with life; in which caſe Walen 


— 


eye with only 
5 See Drap. 


being a hart- royal proclaimed. | 

HarT's. HoRNS, Cornua Cervi, in Pharmacy, the 
whole horns of the common male deer, as ſepurnt 
from the head, without farther preparation 

The chemical analyſis of hart's horn is ſuffcient 
known: it yields a water highly impregnated with a w. 
latile ſalt, which is called ſpirit of hart's horn, with a f. 
tid oil, and a volatile faſt by the common diſtillation in: 
retort.. - The remainder in the bottom of the retort, aft 
the diſtillation is finiſhed, is black; but on being calcin- 
ed in an open fire, it becomes white and friable,'and i 
what is kept in the ſhops under the name of burnt hart 
horn. Beſide theſe preparations, we uſe the thin hing 
of the horns, which, on long boiling in water, become 
a jelly: this jelly is nutritive and ſtrengthening; it 
ſometimes given in diarrhœas; but a decoRtion of burnt 
hart's horn in water is more frequently uſed for this pur 
poſe, and is what 1s called hart's horn drink. 

The ſalt of hart's horn is a great ſudorifc, and | 
given in fevers of many kinds with great ſucceſs; tht 
ſpirit has the ſame and all the other virtues of volatile a. 
kalis, and is uſed to bring people out of faintings by it 


ſame time pouring fome drops of it in water down the 
perſon's throat, r TENG: | BS 
HARVEST, the time or ſeaſon that the corn 13 fe, 
and fit to be reaped and taken into barns. : 
HaRvesrT-Fry, in zoology, a large four-wingel f, 
of the cicada kind, very common in Italy, and errone 
ouſly ſuppoſed to be a graſs-hopper. See CIcADA. 
HASSIDEANS, or Ass IDEANSs, an application ge 
to thoſe Jews who reſorted to Mattathias, to fight (o 
the law of God, and the liberties of their country. 
HASTA, among medalliſts, a kind of javeli, - 
ſhod or headed with iron; or rather an ancient 12 
ſcepter, longer than ordinary, occaſionally given © 
the gods. 8 * 
HAS TAT ED Lear, among botaniſts, one reſembling 
the head of an halbert. — | 7 
HAT, a covering for the head, chiefly made . 
wool, &c. worked, fulled, and faſhioned to the 15 
the head, and worn by the men throughout the W 
part of Europe. e J 
8 Hats are bad to have been firſt ſeen about oo 
1400; at which time they became of uſe for com 
wear, riding, c.. ; n 
bi N e eee from the reign of ere 
1449, the uſe of hats and caps is to be moe 15 1 erb 
began to take place of chaperoons and hoods: de ler 
of time the cuſtom paſſed from the lait) to ind fere 


but this was looked upon as a crying abuſe 


HAT. 


. cornets faſtened to their hats, and this upon pain 


and excommunication. It is true, the uſe of 

e e be of a longer ſtanding among the eccleſi- 
dics of Brittany by two hundred years ; but theſe were 
3 other than a kind of caps, whence aroſe the ſquare cap 
in colleges. | | | 

w_ if ear Hats, — Hats are made either of wool, 
or the hair of divers animals, as the beaver, hare, rabbit, 

camel, &c. The proceſs is much the ſame in all. The 
fneſt hats are made of the pure hair of the beaver ; wo- 
men tear off the Jong hair with a knife, like a ſhoemaker' 4 
knife, and the ſhort hair they ſcrape off with another kind 
of knife : then they mix one third of dry caſtor to two 
thirds of old coat, which is a ſkin that has been worn 
ſome time by the ſavages. This ſtuff, ſo mixed, is carded 
and weighed out into parcels, according to the ſize and 
thickneſs of the hat intended: then each parcel is teazed 
with the bow-ftring to purify it from all filth, and to 
make the ſtuff fall preciſely together, which is the moſt 
difficult part of the work. Thus they form hats of an 
oval figure, ending at top in an acute angle. With what 
tuff remains they ſtrengthen them where they happen to 


brim near the crown, than towards the circumference, 
or crown itſelf, They next harden the hats into cloſer 
fakes, by prefling down the hardening leather upon 
them; after which they are carried to the baſon, upon 
which, laying one hat at'a time, they ſprinkle it over 
with water, and mould it : the heat of the fire, the water, 
and the preſſing, embody the ſtuff into a flight airy felt. 
The maker, having turned up the edges of this felt round 
the mould, lays it by and takes another, which when re- 
duced to the ſame conſiſtence and form, he joins them to- 
gether, ſo as to meet in an angle at top, making only one 
conical cap. 5 
I be next proceſs is to remove the hat to the receiver, 
or trough, upon the plank or ſloping ſide of which the 
baſoned hat is laid, being firſt dipped in the kettle: here 
the hatter rolls and unrolls it, one part after another, firſt 
with the hand, and then with a little wooden roller, 
dipping it from time to time for four or five hours, before 
it can be properly fulled: in which violent labour the 
workmen have their hands guarded with thick leather, 
called gloves. A hat thus wrought is reduced to a proper 
ſhape on the block tied down by a commander, and all 
under this ſtring is left for the brim ; then it is ſet to 
ary; and when dry enough, it is ſinged by holding it 
over a flare of ſtraw, &c. then pounced to take off the 
coarſer nap ; then they uſe the ſeal-ſkin ; and, laſtly, 
card it to raiſe the fine cotton; then fitting it to the 
block, they tie it, cut round the edges, and ſend it to the 
dyer's, who boils it in a copper that holds between ten 
and twelve dozen, with a dye of logwood, verdigriſe, cop- 
peras, alder-bark, galls, and ſumac, for three quarters of 
2n hour at a time for ten or twelve times ſucceſſively, 
taking every hat out after each boiling. The dyer re- 
turns it to the maker, who hangs it to dry in the roof of a 
ove, under which is a charcoal fire; and thus prepares 
| for ſtiffening, which is done with melted glue, or gum 
ſeneca, ſmeared over it with a bruſh, and rubbed in with 
the hand; then ſpreading a cloth over the ſteaming baſon, 
nd ſprinkling it with water to raiſe a ſtrong ſteam to 
olce in the ſtiffening, it is placed thereon brim down- 
Wards; and when it is moderately hot, the workman 
* bz gently on the brim, with the flat of his hand, to 
n e the jointings incorporate, turning it this way and 
at, ſetting it at laſt on the crown : then it is put on the 
dlock, bruſhed and ironed on the ſtall-board, and thus 
1 85 2 be lined. 
, AT 18 allo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, to ſignify the 
"gait of a cardinal, or a promotion to that guy 
ha pat _ alſo made for women's wear, of chips, ſtraw, 
ESE,  Platting, and ſewing the plats together ; be- 
Ml Ns his the center of the crown, and working round 
Aſo BY ar is W e Hats for the ſame purpoſe are 
HAT. mace of horſe-hair, filk, &c. 


and hemp arc » or HITcRHET, a tool with which flax 


combined into fine hairs. It conſiſts of 
Ng iron- pins, or t | 


bd. eeth, regularly ſet in a piece of 
68 | | 
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to the uſe of chaperoons made of black cloth with 


be ſlender. They purpoſely make them thicker in the | 


There are ſeveral forts of hatchels, each finer than the 
other, with which flax and hemp are prepared for ſpin- 
ning. See FLAx and Heme. 5 

HATCHES, or HaTcy-Wavs, certain holes in the 
decks of a ſhip, through which the cargo paſſes into the 
hold and lower apartments : hatches are alſo the covers 
which lie over theſe holes. 7 „„ EY 

HATCHET, a ſmall light ſort of an ax, with a baſil- 
edge on its left fide, and a ſhort handle, as being to be 
uſed with one hand. 


Hatchets are uſed by various artificers, and more par- 
ticularly in hewing of wood. | 

HATCHING, the action whereby ſœcundated eggs, 
after a proper time of incubation, exclude their young. 

The learned M. Reaumur has obliged the world with 
an ingenious treatiſe on the method of hatching chickens 
by an artificial heat. | 
 HaTcnins, or Hacnins, in deſigning, &c. the mak- 
ing of lines with a pen, pencil, graver, or the like; and 
the interſecting or going acroſs thoſe lines with others 
drawn a contrary way, is called counter-hatching. The 


* 


hatchin, 


Hatching is of ſingular uſe in heraldry, to diſtinguiſh 
the ſeveral colours of a ſhield, without being illuminated : 


Q 
w 


thus, gules or red is hatched by lines drawn from the top 


to the bottom; azure, by lines drawn acroſs the ſhield ; 

and ſo of other colours. See the articles GULEs, AzURE, 

&c. | | | 
HATCHMENT, in heraldry, a name ſometimes uſed 


for an atchievement, or eſcutcheon over a gate, door, or 
on the fide of an houſe. 


%. 


coats of arms in an eſcutcheon. See the article MAaR- 


ſheaves: others make it only three ſheaves laid toge- 
ther. | 


HAVEN, a 
HARBOUR. 


HAVER, a term uſed by country people for oats. 


HAUNCH, or Hancn, the hip, or that part of the 
body between the laſt ribs and the thigh. 


ſea-port or harbour. See the article 


are accuſtomed to reſort: among hunters, it is the walk of 
a deer, or the place of his ordinary paſſage. 


HAUT BOY, a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, 


towards the bottom, and is ſounded through a reed. 
The treble is two feet long; the tenor goes a fifth lower, 
when blown: it has only eight holes; but the baſs, which 
is five feet long, has eleven. | 

HAW, in botany, &c. a ſort of berry, the fruit of ſe- 
veral ſpecies of meſpilus, thence denominated haw-thorns. 
See MesPiLUs, : 

Haw, in farriery, is a ſwelling and ſpongineſs that 
grows in the inner corner of the eye of a horſe, ſo large 
ſometimes as to cover a part of the eye. 

The method of curing it is eaſily performed by cutting 
part of it away; but the farriers are apt to cut away too 
much: the wound may be dreſſed with honey of roſes ; 
and if a fungus or ſpongy fleſh ariſes, it ſhould be 
ſprinkled with burnt allum, or touched with blue vi- 
triol. | 5 


HAWK, a ſynonymous term with falcon, thougb, 


FALCON. 


to ariſe from their uncertain wandering, like perſons 
who with hawks ſeek their game where they may find it. 
HAWEING, the exerciſe of taking wild-fowl by 
means of hawks. | | 
HAWSE, in naval architecture, that part of a ſhip's 
bow through which the cable paſles, and is drawn into 
and let out of the ſhip. | G 
HAY, any kind of graſs, cut and dried, for the food of 
cattle. | 5 
Whatever uplands are deſigned to be mowed for hay, 
are to be ſhut up in the beginning of February, and 


no cattle ſuffered to come upon them afterwards z but the 


KKK meadows 


depths and ſhadows of draughts are uſually formed by 


HATCHMENT alſo ſignifies the marſhalling of ſeveral 


HATTOCK, a ſhock of corn containing twelve 


AUNT, among ſportſmen, the place to which game 


ſhaped much like the flute, only that it ſpreads and widens 


by ſome, reſtrained to the leſſer ſort of falcons. See 


HAWEER, in commerce, a pedlar, or perſon that 
goes about the country ſelling wares: this name is ſaid 
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meadows and marſh lands, where the graſs grows quick- | than either of them, becauſe it grows to its full bull! 
er, need not be ſhut up till April, except the ſpring be | and ſhrinks little in drying. 
bad; and many farmers feed thoſe meadows which are in The laſt ſort is the threſhed hay, which when not da 
danger of overflowing till the firſt of May, and then ſhut | maged by wet weather, has been found more nouriſhin, 
them up for mowing. | to horſes than coatſe water-meadow hay; and, when | 
In ſpring, the ſtones, ſticks, and all other kinds of | 15 cut ſmall by an engine, is good for cattle, and ach = 
foulneſs that lie upon the land, are to be picked up, and better than the chaff of corn. The beſt time ty Cut it, is 
the mole-hills all levelled and ſpread, becauſe they hinder | when the greateſt part of the ſeed is well filled; the ry 
the mowers, If the meadows lie any thing uneven, or if | blown ripe, and the laſt- blown beginning to be full. 
they have been trodden down in winter, they ſhould be The goodneſs of the hay depends greatly upon the 
rolled all over with a large wooden roller; the mowers | manner of ordering it. The beſt hay in all England is 
will then be able to cut much cloſer z for this, and the | made of ſaint-foin, without ever ſpreading it, This me- 
quantity of the hay, will very well anſwer the trouble. | thod, though it be longer before it be finiſhed; coſts leſ 


The time of mowing the graſs muſt be propottiohed to | labour than the other. If faint-foin be laid up pretty 


its ripeneſs ; nothing can be more prejudicial to the crop, 
than the cutting it too ſoon, becauſe the ſap is not then 
fully come out of the root; and ſuch graſs, when dried 
into hay, ſhrinks up almoſt into nothing. It 1s very 
wrong alſo to let it ſtand too long, for, when the ſeed 
has been ripened, and is ſhed, the moiſture of the ſap 
all dries away out of the ſtalks, and they become no better 
than fo much ſtubble; as is plainly ſeen in thoſe graſſes 
which grow in hedges, and, not being moved, die away 


this it is to be made into ſmall cocks again, and the next 
day it is to be ſpread again, and drawn into long rows, 


Mowing of land too often, or continuing it too long, 
is a very great prejudice to it, unleſs it have the advantage 
of being fed and renewed by land floods at times. The 
farmer who has not this advantage to his lands, ſhould 
feed them once in two or three years, inſtead of making 
hay from them, unleſs he chuſes to Jay on manure con- 
ſtantly to keep them in heart. Feeding the hay lands is 
the ſame fort of reſpite that fallowing is to corn lands, 
both very neceſſary and advantageous. | 
Saint. foin Hay is of ſeveral ſorts, which may be diſtin- 


green; it will take no damage, provided it be ſet in (mai) 


round ricks, with a large baſket drawn up in the middle 
of each, to have a vent-hole through which the ſuper. 
fluous moiſture of the hay may tranſpire. As ſoon as its 
heating is over, theſe ricks ought to be thatched; and 
all ſaint-foin ricks, that are made when the hay 5 full 
dried in the cocks, ought to be thatched Immediately 
after the making them. That which is laid up moſt 


&c. by a tenant for life or years. | 
 Hay-Bors is alſo taken for wood for the making of 


after they have perſected their ſeeds, and become taſteleſs | that which has been much heated in the rick, will he 
and very different from hay. The middle or latter end | brown, 3 | 
of June is the general ſeaſon for mowing; and the red | The ſeed affords the owner another opportunity of 
flowers of the honey-ſuckle beginning to wither, gene- | making a profit of his ſaint-ioin : but this, if the hoting 
rally give the ſarmer notice that the time is coming on. huſbandry were general, would not be vendible in great 
{i But he may be more aſſured of this, by the drops or quantities for planting; becauſe the ordinary erop of an 
Wl heads of the grals looking full, bending downward, and | acre will produce feed enough to drill an hundred 2cres, 
1 looking brown; it is then in the proper ſtate to be cut | which would not want planting for a long time. The 
WAN down, | „„ | I | other uſe then of this ſeed is for provender; and it has 
RIES If there is great plenty of the hay, and it lie thick in the | been affirmed by ſome, who have made trials of it, that 
Wt ſwath, the, hay-makers ſhould follow the mowers, and three buſhels of good ſaint-foin ſced given to horſes, will 
ein turn the ſwaths, as they cut them, unleſs there ſeems nouriſh them as much as four buſhels of oats; and when 
KNOT.) danger of wet weather; but in that cafe it is better to well ordered, it is ſo ſweet that moſt forts of cattle ate 
6 let them lie in the ſwath. At night it muſt be made up | greedy of it. Fel 

i into little cocks, and theſe in the morning muſt be ſpread HAY-BOrE, in law, a liberty to take thorns, and 
| 14 | and turned, ſo that the other ſide may wither. After other wood, to make and repair hedges, gates, fences, 

'l | [1 | which they call winrows. From theſe it is to be made | rakes and forks, uſed in making hay. 
Wk: Poe. up into large cocks after a little drying; and theſe large HAYWARD, the perſun who keeps the common 

Lt bh ones, if any wet comes, are to be ſpread open once again | herd or cattle of a town. 

1 before they are carried in. He is appointed by the lord's court, and his office is to 


ſee that the cattle neither break nor crop the hedges of in- 
cloſed grounds; he is alſo to look to the fields, and im- 
pound cattle that commit treſpaſs therein. 5 

HAZARD, a game on dice, without tables, is very 


him. 
play at it as can ſtand round the largeſt round tab 


is certainly one of the moſt bewitching and ruinous games 
played on the dice. Happy, therefore, the man who 


dried, will come out of the rick of a green colour; but 


properly ſo called, ſince it ſpeedily makes a man, or ruins 


It is played with only two dice; and b 4 


guiſhed by the following terms, viz. 1, The virgin. 2. either never heard of it, or who has reſolution enough | a 
The bloſſomed. 3. The full grown. And 4. The | to leave it off in time. See CHANCE and GAMING, E: 
threſhed hay. The firſt of theſe is beyond compariſon | HAZLE, Corylus, in botany, See CORYLUS. 1 1 
the beſt. It muſt be cut before the bloſſoms generally Witch-HazLE, a name ſometimes given to the elm. * 

appear; for when it ſtands till it is full blown, the moſt | See ELu. „ | 5 MY 
ſpirituous and nouriſhing parts of its juice are ſpent, the | HAzTLE-EARTIH, in agriculture, a moderately 10 F 5 
ſap is much impoveriſhed, and the ſaint-foin can never re- pact earth, much approaching to the nature of the c wen q 
cover that richneſs it had in its virgin-ſtate. But this | ſoil, and indeed properly a ſpecies of it, but always con 
fine hay cannot well be had of uncultivated ſaint-foin, | taining a large quantity of refin-co'oured ſand. * 5 
becauſe that may not be much above an handful high HEAD, Caput, the uppermoſt or foremoſt f * th 
when it is in a condition to be cut; it would then make the body of an animal. When viewed on the Xt , le 
a very light crop, and would be a great while before it | is divided into the hairy ſcalp and the face. 55 — 
ſprang up again; but the rich will have two or three tuns] ſcalp covers the upper part of the os frontis, 1 m 
to an acre, and ſpring again immediately for a ſecond | parietalia, the os occipitis, and the upper an re th 
portions of the temporal bones. The upperm® * of 


crop; ſo that little or none in quantity would be loſt by 
ſo great an improvement of its quality. | 
The ſecond ſort is that cut in the flower, which, tho' 
much inferior to the virgin-hay, far exceeds any other 
kind as yet commonly propagated in England; and if it 
be a full crop, it may amount to three tuns an acre. 
This is that ſaint-foin which is commonly made, and the: 
larger it is, the more nouriſhing it is for horſes. 
'The next ſort of ſaint-foin is the full grown, cut when 
the bloſſoms are gone, or going off: this alſo is good 
hay, though it fails ſhort by many degrees of the good- 


the hairy ſcalp is termed the vertex or fontanels Cer 

back part, occiput ; the lateral parts, the temp | 

CRANIUM. a b 
HEAD. Ach, Cephalagia, a very painful 2 7 

the nervous membranes of the head, proce 14 wie 

various cauſes, and frequently accom panied wit 

of troubleſome ſymptoms, according to its 

gree and ſituation. 2 POT ey ovght 
As the cauſes of this diſorder are various, & 

to be carefully diſtinguiſhed and enquired in gfert 


neſs of the other two ſorts: but it makes a greater crop 


: ina 
in removing them the whole method of ne 
, 


d ifferent ce- | 


but in general the intentions of cure in 


Jer are theſe following. | 
f the blood and humours are impetuouſly con- 


te conſiſts : 


d. and remain there, they are partly to 
le more ignoble parts, and partly to be 
ies. | 

diſcuſſed 15 3 ſtrictures of the membranes of 
e generally produced by an acrid cauſtic matter, 
* be relaxed, that the fluids, whoſe progreſſive mo- 
are chem the membranes was by this means hindered, 
| may ow circulate with the greater freedom. „ 
"3 pirdly the material cauſe of the diſorder, Which is 
deccant wich reſpect to its quality, is to be corrected and 
ently evacuated through proper emunctions. And, 
* Laſtly, in order to prevent a relapſe, the whole head 
and nervous ſyſtem are to be corroborated by proper re- 
W clic, and more eſpecially by a well choſen diet and 
BY the caſh of the pain is too large a quantity of blood 
Ws ny propelled to the head, by the ſpaſm of the lower 
bort, no remedy affords a more inſtantaneous relief than 
'-ne(cction, which ought to be performed as near the 
art affected as is poſhble, in order to make the more ef- 
Aua derivation, under the tongue, for inſtance, in the 
W (:c\cad, or in the external jugular veins, or by the ap- 
1 plication of lceches behind the ears; but with this cau- 
bon, that if the body is plethoric, or too turgid with 
W 100d, a vein is to be previouſly opened at the ancles, 
nnd the next, or the ſecond day after, a vein is to be 
WE :;c:thcd about the head. It is alſo adviſable, before this 
beo is taken, to evacuate the contents of the inteſtines ; 
WW hich is commodiouſly, and to the great relief of the 
ident, effected by the commonly family clyſters, or by 
WS ::\ihons of manna and rhubarb, with an addition of 
WE (oc 2perient ſalt, ſuch as cream of tartar, or the Sedlitz 
| falt. 
3 In order to check the too violent orgaſm and tumultu- 
WE 0s commotion of the redundant and efferveſcent blood, 
W it is proper to exhibit a gentle diaphoretic and correcting 
WE mixture, prepared of the waters of lime flowers, lilies of 
W the vallcy, elder, black cherries, with an addition of a 
| proper quantity of diaphoretic antimony, purified nitre, 
We calcined hart's horn, cinnabar, and ſyrup of white pop- 
dies. Externally a diſcutient and correcting epithem is 
WE to be applied, with a double linen cloth, to the forehead 
and head. The epithem, for this intention, may be pre- 
pared in the following manner : 

Take of the vinegars of roſes and rue, each one 
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which ſix grains of camphire have been diſſolved ; of pu- 
red nitre two ſcruples; of the oil of rhodium fifteen 


Crops, 
3 Or the following emulſion may be uſed with conſidet- 
dle ſucceſs, t | 
Take of the kernels of peaches, and of bitter almonds, 
each half an ounce ; of white poppy ſeeds two drams ; of 
the waters of roſes, elder flowers, and black cherries, each 
wo ounces ; make into an emulſion, to which add of 
nItre half a dram, of camphire five grains diſſolved in oil 
of ſyeet almonds : mix all together. | 
But another and quite different method of cure is ne- 
ceſſary, if a pain, which generally continues for a conſi- 
crable time, and is accompanied with a torpor and ſenſe 
of weight, is produced by a quantity of viſcid and pec- 
on ſerum, ſtagnating within or without the veſſels of 
p : membranes of the brain ; in which caſe neither vene- 
war nor the milder laxatives, are ſufficiently. efficaci- 
_ o that it is proper to exhibit ſome more efficacious 
2 rz which have at once a power of diſſolving the 
* rr glutinous humours, and expelling the contents 
5 inteſtines: both theſe intentions are excellently 
wered by the following pills. 5 
Wl, 5 pure gum ammoniac, ſagapenum, the beſt 
> . ated aloes, extract of black hellebore, reſin of 
— 2 g ee dulcis, and prepared cinnabar, each half 
Arn * 3 extract of ſaffron, of the powder of caſtor, 
"Bit _ alt of amber, each fifteen grains :. mix it up 
pills, fir wy our * every ſcruple of which make twelve 
maining fix in the Bees e 


2 . . n 2 | 
Patient is at this æime to abſtain from all aliments, 


| Ounce and a half; of the ſpirit of roſes two drams, in 


1 


except weak broths, When three days are expired, tlie 
ſame remedy may be repeated. When the peccant ſerum 
is by means of thele pills ſufficiently evacuated, we are 
to have recourſe to ſuch medicines as corroborate the 
veſſels; reſtore the tone, and are at the ſame time 
diuretic, | | | | 

He ap-Movrp-Snor, a diſeaſe ih children, wherein 
the ſutures, generally the coronal, have their edges ſhot 
over each other, ſo as to compreſs the internal parts. 
This diſeaſe uſually occaſions convulſions, and admits of 
no cure, unleſs room could be given by a divulſion of the 
ſutures. This diſorder is oppolite to the horſe-ſhoe head. 
See the article Horst-SHot-HEApD. 5 

HEAD is alſo uſed for the top or extremity of any 
thing; thus we ſay, the head of a tree, the head of a bone, 
the Head of a nail, &c. | | | 

Heap, in architecture, an ornament of carved work, 
or ſculpture, frequently ſerving as the key of an arch, or 
platband, on other occaſions. 
- Thefe ſort of heads uſually repreſent ſome of the divi- 
nities, virtues, ſeaſons, ages, &c. with their attributes, 
as a thunderbolt for Jupiter, a diadem for Juno, a tri- 
dent for Neptune, a crown of ears of corn for Ceres, a 


helmet for Mars, a caduceus fot Mercury, &c. 


The heads of beaſts are alſo uſed in places ſuitable, as 
an horſe's head for an equery; a deer's or boar's head, for 
a park or foreſt; a dog's head. for a kennel ; a bullock's, 
or ſheep's, for a ſhambles or market-houſe. In the me- 
topes, friezes, and other parts of certain antique Doric 
temples, we ſee repreſentations of bullocks, or rams- heads, 
as a ſymbol of the ſacrifices offered there. 

HEAD, in heraldry. The heads of men, beaſts, or 
birds, are very frequent in armoury, and borne either full- 
faced, looking forward, or ſide-faced in profile, when 
only one half of the face appears, which differences 
ought to be mentioned in blazoning, to avoid miſtakes z 
as a head, or heads fronting ; or a head, or heads ſide- 
faced, or in profile: thus, Vert, a chevron gulee, be- 
tween three Turks heads couped ſide- faced proper, is borne 
by the name of Smith, And again, Or, a croſs gules, 
between four blackmoors heads, couped at the ſhoulders 
proper, is borne by the name Juxon. As the head is the 
ire part of the body, ſo it is of courſe the nobleſt 

earing. . 

Heap, among huntſmen, is uſed for the horns of a 
deer, as a hart, buck, &c. See AN TLERS, ROYALS, 
CROCHEsS, &c, | | | | | 
_ Heav, in the military art. Head of a work is the 
front of it next the enemy, and fartheſt from the place, 
as the front of a hornwork is the diſtance between the 
flanked angles of the demi-baſtions; the head of a double 
tenaille is the ſaliant angle in the middle; and the two 
other ſides which form the re-entering angles. See the 
article FRONT. | | 


that part of the human body, whether in colours, draught, 
or creux: if taken from the life, or ſuppoſed to bear a 
juſt reſemblance to the perſon, it is more properly called 
portrait. See PORTRAIT. He | 

HEeap-BorRoucn, the perſon who is chief of the 
frank-pledge in boroughs, or who anciently had the go- 
vernment within his own pledge. See the article FRANK- 
PLEDGE. | | | 

Heap-Bokovucts, at this time, are a kind of conſta- 
bles. See CONSTABLE. 


upper-part of land left for the turning of the plough. 

HEeap-TiN, in metallurgy, a preparation of tin-ore to- 
ward the fitting it for working into metal, When the 
ore has been pounded and twice waſhed, that part of it 
which lies uppermoſt, or makes the ſurface of the maſs 
in the tub, is called head-tin: this is ſeparated from the 
reſt, and after a little more waſhing becomes fit for the 
blowing-houſe. _ | 

Moors HEAD is underſtood of a horſe with a black 
head and feet; the body being uſually of a roan colour, 
Among engineers a Moor's bead is uſed for a kind' of 


it is a cover, or capital, of an alembic ; having a long 
neck to convey the vapours raiſed by the fire into a 


| veſſel, which ſerves as a feſrigeratory. See Al EMBic. 


Dragon's 


Heap, in painting, ſculpture, &c, a repreſentation of 


Hzap-Lanp, in huſbandry, is taken to ſignify the 


bomb or granado ſhot out of a cannon, Among chemiſts 
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length. See the article TIL E. 


wiſe applied to the mind, and then it means a juſt diſpoſi- 


with the inſcription SAL. AUG, 


is thick and ſolid, called the left ventricle; the other 


be termed the auricular orifice, the other the arterial orifice, 


1 


H E A 


Dragon's HEAD, in aſtronomy, &c. is the aſcending 
node of the moon, or other planet. See the article 
Nopk. | a 

HEAps, a term uſed by builders for that kind of tile 
which they uſe to lay at the eaves of a houſe; being the 
full breadth of a common tile, and but half a tile in 


7 
: 


HEALING, in archite&ure, the covering a roof with 
lead, tiles, ſlate, or the like. | 

HEALTH, Hygicia Hygeia, a proper diſpoſition of the 
body, and all its parts for performing their reſpective func- 
tions; and this conſiſts in a due connexion. It is like- 


tion of the rational powers and paſſions io perform their 
proper actions; and this, in a great meaſure, depends on 
bodily health. | | 
The preſervation and reſtoration of health conſtitute 
the objects of the arts of medicine. The continuance of 
health depends principally on the fix non-naturals, air, 
food, exerciſe, the paſſions, evacuation and retention, 
ſleeping and waking. The ancients erected a goddeſs, to 
whom they ſuppoſed the care of health to belong: the 
Greeks worſhipped her under the name Te, and the 
Romans under that of Salus. Her temple at Rome was 
on the Mons Quirinalis, where ſhe had a ſtatue crowned 
with medicinal herbs. | | 
She is repreſented in medals with a ſerpent ſtretched on 
her left arm, and holding a patera to it with the right: 
ſometimes ſhe has an altar before her with a ſerpent twiſted 
round, raifing its head to take ſomething out of the ſame; 


HEAM denotes in animals the ſame as after-birth or 
ſecundines in women. 


HEARING, Auditus, one of the external ſenſes, being 


the act of faculty of perceiving ſounds; its organ is the ear, 
particularly the auditory nerve diffuſed through it; its 
objects are certain vibrations of the air. See the article 
SOUND. 1 
The ear and its ſeveral membranes, nerves, canals, 
&c. are vehicles for the reception, modification, and 
tranſmiſſion of ſound to the brain, which is the ſeat of 
this ſenſe. See EAR. To, 
HEARSE, among ſportſmen, a hind of the ſecond 
year of her age. See HIND. 1 | 
HEART, Cor, in anatomy, a muſcular body fituated 
in the cavity of the thorax, on the anterior part of the 
diaphragm, between the two laminz of the mediaſtinum. 
It is ſomewhat conical, flatted on the ſides, round at 
the top, and oval at the baſis; this laſt is accompanied 
with appendices, called auriculz, and by large blood- 
veſſels; and all theſe are included in a membranous cap- 
ſula, named pericardium. 
It is hallow within, and divided by a ſeptum, which 
runs between the edges into two cavities; one of which 


thin and ſoft, termed the right ventricle ; though in their 
natural ſituation, the right ventricle is placed more an- 
teriorly than the left. Each ventricle opens at the baſis 
by two orifices, one of which anſwers to the auricles, the 
other to the mouth of a large artery ; one of which may 


The right ventricle opens into the right auricle, and into 


the trunk of the pulmonary artery; the left into the left 


auricle, and into the great trunk of the aorta, At the edges 
of theſe orifices are ſeveral moveable pellicles, called 


valves, of which ſome are turned inward towards the 
ventricles, that let the blood enter the heart, but hinder 
it from going out the ſame way, and are called triglochines 
or tricuſpides; others turned towards the great veſſels, 
which ſuffer the blood to go out of the heart, but hinder 
it from returning, and are called ſemi-lunares or ſigmoi- 
dales. The tricuſpides of the Jeft ventricle are likewiſe 


termed nitrales. 


The inner ſurfaces of the ventricles have thick fleſhy 
productions called columnz. To the extremities of theſe 
columnæ or pillars are faſtened ſeveral tendinous cords, | 
the other ends are joined to the tricuſpides. There are 
likewiſe other ſmall, ſhort, tendinous ropes along both 
the by of the ſeptum, in an obliquely tranſverſe ſitu- 


ation forming a kind of net-work. | 


branous and tendinous expanſions, and their ed 
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near each other, with ſmall prominent; 
tween. The greateſt part of the foſſulz 3 
the venous ducts, > | 
The fleſhy fibres of the heart, eſpecial] 
right 9 are either bent into arches 
angles, the latter being longer than th | 
middle of theſe Pat er 5 angles of I fo Th 
turned towards the apex of the heart; and the « 
ties of the fibres toward the baſis. Theſe fibres 
differ in length, but in their directions, which 
oblique in all, but much more ſo in the lon "uy * 
than in the ſhort ones. d er folde 
ach ventricle is compoſed of its proper dif; 
but the left has many as: than the Kira br 
unravelling all the fibres of the heart, we Gn ha 
made up of two bags contained in a third, a 
The tubes which croſs tranſverſely are mu 
merous than thoſe which croſs longitud inally 
ſerve to rectify the falſe notion 
heart, that it is performed by a contortion | 
that the heart is ſhortened in the time of con 
lengthened in dilatation, 
= The tricuſpidal valves of the right ventricle are thr 
triangular productions, very ſmooth on that fide next he 
auricle, and on the fide next the ventricle ſeveral = 
ed. The valves of the auricular orifice of . 
triele are of the ſame ſtructure, and but two in number 
The ſemi-lunar valves are fix in number, three he. 
longing to each ventricle, ſituated at the mouths of the 
great arteries, and may be properly enough called yi. 
vulæ arteriales, - | 
The auricles are muſcular bags, ſituated at the baſs 


aterflices ty, 


z Or folded in 


ds, are 


ch more nu. 
3 Which wil 


IKe a ſcrey: 
traction, ang 


wards the left, and joined together by an inner ſeptum 
and external communicating fibres, much like the yen- 
tricles ; one of them being called the right auricle, the 
other the left, They are very uneven on the inſide, but 
{moother on the outſide, and terminate in a narrow, fa, 
indented edge, like a cock's comb, | 
The right auricle is larger than the left, and it jus 
the right ventricle by a common tendinous opening, lt 
has two other openings united into one, and formed by 
two large veins, which meet and terminate there, almok 
in a direct line, called vena cava, ſuperior and infericr; 
the notched edge of this auricle terminates obliquely in 
kind of obtuſe point, which is a ſmall production of the 
great bag, and is turned towards the middle of the bah 
of the heart. LH] | UN 
The whole inner ſurface of the right auricle is unevel, 
by reaſon of a great number of prominent lines, whit 
run acroſs the ſides of it, and communicate with ei 
other by ſmaller lines, which lie obliquely in the inte! 
{tices between the former, | 
The left auricle is pretty thick and unequally (quart 
into which the four veins open that are called venz pul 
monares, and which has a diſtinct appendix belonging 
it, like a third ſmall auricle. 
| Belides the great common veſlels, the heart has ſome 
peculiar to itſelf, called the coronary arteries and vel, 
as in ſome meaſure they crown the baſis of the bean. 
Theſe arteries, which are two in number, called te 70 
and left coronaries, go out from the beginning of le 
aorta, and afterwards {pread round the bats of the _ 
to the ſubſtance of which they ſend numerous ramihcs 
tions. The exterior courſe of the veins is plett _ 
the ſame with that of the arteries ; their trunk opens p. 
cipally into the right auricle, by a 
niſhed with a ſemi-lunar valve: ail the corona“ b 
and their ramifications communicate with _ 
The pericardium conſiſts of three laminæ, the M! 2 
8333 , , ſine ten IN 
principal of which is compoſed of very . 
filaments croſſing each other in different dite * * 
external lamina ſeems to be a eee | 
coat of the heart, auricles, and great ven? . 0 
The pericardium is cloſely connected to oben 2 
not at the apex, but exactly at that place V F 
to the flat or lower fide of the heart 3 | 
lies upon the diaphragm without any adheſion. 


1 
; covering: 
ternal lamina, or more properly common 


The cavities of the ventricles are ſmall deep foſſulæ, 


2 


formed by the duplicature of the mediaſtinu” m 


about the motion of the 


the heart, one towards the right ventricle, the other v: 


particular orice, uſ- 
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heart, through the venous ducts of which a ſmall quan- 


tricles, 


and into the trunk 
C, The left ven 


into the great trunk of the aorta. 


ferent ranging of t 


WR - - 


internal lamina is perforated by an infinite number of very 


ugh which a ſerous fluid continually 

—_ 2 wr As manner as in the peritonæum: 
5 upon diſſection, it is of a reddiſh colour, 
ck may be owing to a tranſudation of blood through 
the ine membrane of the auricles. © 
The heart and parts belonging to it ate the principal 
joltruments of the circulation of the blood. The two 
ventricles ought to be conſidered as two ſyringes ſo cloſely 
joined together as to make but one body, and furnifhed 
with ſuckers in contrary directions to each other; ſo as: 
that, by drawing one of them, a fluid is let in, and forced 
out again by the other. 33 1 
The heart is made up of a ſubſtance capable of con- 
traction and dilatation. When the fleſhy fibres of the 
ventricles are contracted, the two cavities are leſſened in 
an equal and direct manner, more according to the | 
breadth or thickneſs, than according to the length of the 


heart ; becatiſe the number of tranſverſe fibres is much 


than that of the longitudinal ones. | 

"The fleſhy fibres, thus tontraQted, do the office of 
ſuckers, by preſſing upon the blood in the ventricles ; 
which blood being forced to the baſis of the heart, preſſes | 
the tricuſpidal valves againſt each other, opens the ſemi- | 
lunares, and ruſhes with impetuoſity through the arteries | 
and their ramifications, as through fo many elaſtic tubes. 
The blood thus puſhed on enters the capillary veſſels, and 
is from thence forced to return by the veins to the auri- 
cles, which like retirements lodge in the blood returned 
by the veins during the time of a new contraction, which 
is termed ſyſtole. 5 

The contraction or ſyſtole ceaſes immediately; and in 
that time the auricles, which contain the venous blood, 
being contracted, force the blood through the tricuſpida! 
valves into the ventricles, the ſides of which are thereby 
dilated, and this dilatat on is called diaſtole. In this man- 
ner does the heart perform the circulation, and that three 
different ways: the firſt and moſt univerſal kind of cir- 
calation is that by which almoſt all the arteries of the 
body are filled by the ſyſtole of the heart, and the greateſt 
part of the veins evacuated by the diaſtole. 

The ſecond kind of circulation, oppoſite to the firſt, is 
through the coronary. veſſels of the heart, the arteries of 
which are filled with blood, during the diaſtole of the 
ventricles, and the veins emptied during the ſyſtole. 

The third kind is that of the left ventricle of the 


ty of blood paſſes, without going through the Jungs, 
which is the courſe of all the remaining maſs of blood. 
IWinſinw, | | 
Explanation of plate LXXIII. 
Fg. 1. The human heart ſeen in its convex part, and | 
in a horizontal ſituation. 
B, Branches of the coronary vein. 
C, Branches of the coronary artery. 
D, The right auricle. | | | 
E, Branches of veins, going from the right auricle, 
F, The left auricle. | . | 
G, The trunk of the aorta. 
H, The trunk of the pulmonary artery. 
:» The aſcending trunk of the vena cava. 
K, The deſcending trunk of the vena cava. 
I, L. L, Branches of the aorta riſing upwards. 
M, One of the branches of the pulmonary artery. 
N, N, Branches of the pulmonary vein. 
2. 2. The heart opened to ſhew the parts of its ven- 


2 4 


A, The muſcular ſeptum which divides the ventricles. 
» The right ventricle opening into the right auricle 
of the pulmonary artery. 
tricle opening into the left auricle and 


Fig. 3 and 4 repreſent the heart in different poſitions to 
e the fibres and orifices of the venous ducts. 
4, Aſcending trunk of the vena cava. 

„Ide trunk of the aorta. 

» Pranches of the pulmonary vein, 

> Veſcending trunk of the vena cava. | 

» Part of the right auricle cut away to ſhew the dif- 

he internal fibres and venous ducts. 
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of the left ventricle, or a quantity of blood equal tö th 
ſame weight. S = the internal ſurface of the lame; / = 


ſame ; 5 = the ſeQion of the aorta; q = the quantity of 


which the blood would be expelled from the heart, takin 
away the reſiſtance of the arteries, and of the blood going 


ifſuing from the heart would flow through the aorta, ab- 
ſtracted from the reſiſtance ; x = any variable length of 


2 the time in which the length x is deſcribed. 

Hence the mean variable velocity of the blood contigu- 
ous to the ventricle, or the mean velocity of the ventricle 
Itſelf, is ==, and the motion of the ventricle = þ x 
IJ: the motion of the iſſuing blood is S XI + x; 
and therefore the ſum of theſe, or the power of the ven- 
tricle = 5 v x E+1+x: all this is evident from the 


common principles of mechanics. Butv=Z; for the 
2 
velocity is always equal to the ſpace divided by the time. 


Now for v put its equal =, and we ſhall have = x 
5 g | 2 


0 TIATx, for the fluxion of the forces, whoſe fluent & x 
ws : 2 

5 +1+= is the required force itſelf ; which, when 2 be- 
comes t, and 5 x becomes 4, will be 5 x £ +1+ 25 


| 4 
things are ſignified by the Greek letters in the right ven- 
tricle, as by the Latin letters in the left, q and t being the 


will be found equal to L* + LA 4 wherein the ſame 
1 


expreſſed by LxE4l+L + £ 13 + ks 


If we ſuppoſe p 8 outices avoirdupoiſe = 12,128 cu- 
bic inches; 7=4=6,594; S = 10 ſquare inches; /=2 
ſquare inches; =10; Ng 14; q = 2 ounces avoirdu- 
poiſe = 3,282 cubic inches; 5 = 0,4185 ſquare inches; 
7 =0,583; t=0",1; Theſe three laſt by Dr. Keill's 
expetiments, | | ; | 

By the above theorem the force of the ventricles will 
be equal to the motion of the underwritten weights ; 


that 1s, 5 Pounds Ounces 
Of the left ventricle — — 9 * 
Of the right ventricle — — 6 3 


Of the whole heart — 15 4 

Of which weights the velocity will be ſuch, as that a 
line of an inch long might be deſcribed by the ſame in 
one ſecond of time. | | | 
Corol. 1. As often as the pulſe becomes quicker, either 


creaſed, or a leſs quantity of blood than uſual is expelled 
by the heart at each contraction. | | 

2. If the pulſe becomes flower than uſual, either the 
reſiſtance is increaſed; or the power of the heart is di- 


miniſhed, or a greater quantity of blood is thrown out of 
the heart. | 


ay become flower, or the force of the heart will be 
increa 

ſqueezed out of the heart; *F 

4. When the reſiſtance is leſſened, either the pulſe is 

accelerated, or a greater quantity of blood is thrown out 

at every ſyſtole, or the force of the heart is diminiſhed. 


ſiſtance will neceſſarily be increaſed, or the pulſe will be 
accelerated, or more blood will be thrown out by the 


heart. | | 


6. If the force of the heart be diminiſhed, either the 

reſiſtance will neceſſarily be diminiſhed, or the pulſe will 

regs flower, or leſs blood will be ſqueezed from the 
eart. > | | | | 


7. When à leſs quantity of blood is diſcharged by the 


To find the Forces 


5 of the HEART, — Let p = the weight 


heart, either the pulſe will 1 accelerated; or the force 
be” | of 


F oy Op f 5 


the mean length of the filaments of blood iſſuing from the 


blood contained in the left ventricle; f the time in 
before; v = the variable velocity with which the blood 


the aorta, deſcribed by the blood guſhing from the heart; 


In the fime manner the power of the right ventricle 


fame in both. Hence the whole force of the heart will be 


gre ene pen ne 
engines 


the reſiſtance is leſſened, or the force of the heart is in- 


3 When the reſiſtande is increaſed, the pulſe will ne- 
Ce 
ed, or a leſs quantity of blood than uſual will be 


5. If the force of the heart be increaſed, either the re- 
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of the heart diminiſhed, or the reſiſtance will be in- 


either the pulſe will become ſlower, or the force of the 


— AN 


body that occaſions it, Heat, in the body that commu- 


poſition of the ſoul. 


of heat are required; add to this, that the ſame degree of 


the feeling, they take the denomination of heat, as they 


HEA 


creaſed. | . 
8. When more blood is ſqueezed out of the heart, 


heart will be increaſed, or the reſiſtance will be dimi- 
niſhed. | | 

Schol. We have contented ourſelves to eſtimate the 
internal ſurfaces of the ventricles ſomething near the 
truth, fince it ſeems very difficult to determine them ex- 
actly, or to take account of that diminution they muſt 
undergo in contracting: for whether we make them 
twelvs or eight ſquare inches, the change made in the 
forces would be found to be but very little: this alſo may 
be obſerved of the mean length of the filaments of blood. 
We have alſo neglected the differences by which both the 
arteries and their branches nearelt the heart are increaſed 
by ſection, as being very difficult to be eſtimated, and 
almoſt inſenſible; otherwiſe the force of the heart muſt 
be made ſomething ſmaller than is before determined. 


HEAT, Calor, one of the qualities of the body, op- 


poſed to cold. Its preſence is known, and its degree 
meaſured by the expanſion of the air or ſpirit in the ther- 
mometer. It is properly a ſenſation excited in us by the 
action of fire, ſo that it is a particular modification of our 
minds, and not any thing exiſting in that form in the 


nicates it, is only motion; in the mind, a particular diſ- 


Hcat, with reſpect to the effect produced on us, is eſti- 
mated by its relation to the organ of feeling, no object 
1 to be hot, unleſs its heat exceed that of our bo- 

ies. 

Heat, as it exiſts in the hot body, and enables it to 
produce ſuch and fuch effects on our organ, is variouſly 
conſidered by the philoſophers. 8 | 

Ariſtotle and the Peripatetics define heat a quality or 
accident, whereby homogeneous things are collected to- 
gether, and heterogeneous things ſeparated : but heat 
cannot be ſaid to do either this or that univerſally ; all its 
effects depend on the circumſtances of application: thus, 
to do the ſame thing in different bodies, different degrees 


heat ſhall have oppoſite effects on different bodies. 


The Epicureans and other Corpuſcularians define heat | 


an eſſential property of fire, the ſame in reality with it, 
only diſtinguiſhed therefrom in the manner of our con- 
ception, Heat then, on their principles, is no other 
than the volatile ſubſtance 'of fire itſelf, reduced into 
atoms, and emitted in a continual ſtream from the ignited 
bodies; ſo as not only to warm the objects near them, 
but kindle them, if inflammable. In effect, theſe cor- 
puſcles flying off from the ignited body, while yet with- 
in the ſphere of its flame, by their motion conſtitute fire; 
but when got beyond it, ſo as only to be perceivable by 


ſtill excite that ſenſation in us. „„ 

The Carteſians, improving on this doctrine, aſſert heat 
to conſiſt in a certain motion of the inſenſible particles of 
a body, like that whereby all the parts of the human body 
are agitated by the motion of the heart and blood. 

Our lateſt and beſt writers of experimental and chemi- 
cal philoſophy differ very conſiderably about heat; the 
fundamental difference is, whether it be a peculiar pro- 
perty of one certain immutable body called fire, or whe- 


ther it may be produced mechanically in other bodies, by | 


inducing an alteration in the particles thereof. 

The former tenet, which is that of Democritus, and 
as ancient as the ſyſtem of atoms, had given way to that 
of the Carteſians and other mechaniſts, but is now with 
great addreſs retrieved and improved by Homberg, the 
younger Lemery, s'Graveſande, and particularly Boer- 
haave. See the article FIRE. 

HEAT, in geography. The diverſity of the heat of 
climates and ſeaſons ariſes from the different angles under 
which the ſun's rays ftrike on the earth's ſurface, 

It is ſhewn in mechanics, that a moving body ſtriking 
perpendicularly on another, acts on it with all its force; 
and that a body ſtriking obliquely acts with the leſs force, 
the more it deviates from the perpendicular. Now fre 


moving in right lines muſt follow the fame law, and 


being taken for a baſis, and the ſines of the {1 


the angle of incidence: and hence fire, ſtrik 
obſtacle in a direction parallel thereto, has 
effect, by reaſon the ratio is. almoſt infinite, 
thing. | ITE 
Hence Dr. Halley gives a mathematical chm uta 
of the effect of the ſun under different climate ang 0 
ſons, going on this principle, that the ſimple action Pg 
ſun, as all other impulſes, is mors or Jeſs forcible * 
cording to the fines of the angles of incidence, gr 1 na 
perpendicular let fall on the plane: whence the ale 
ray being put for radius, the force of the ſun on ede 
rizontal ſurface of the earth will be to that, as the fn p 
the ſun's altitude at any other time. Hence it "Fra 
that the time of the continuance of the ſun's Minne 
7 9 
tudes erected thereon as perpendiculars, and a We Han 
through the extremities of thoſe perpendiculars, the 5 
comprized therein will be proportional to the colleStion 
of the heat of all the ſun's beams in that ſpace of time ; 
Hence it will alſo follow, that under the pole the co] 
lection of all the heat of a tropical Gay is proportion 
to a rectangle of the fine of 23 degrees and a half into ; 
hours, or the circumference of a circle; that is, the fi. 


u on. 1, 
no lenſib'. 
that js ly. 


hours: or the polar heat is equal to that of the ſyn con. 


tinuing 12 hours above the horizon at 539 height, then 
which the ſun is not five hours more eſevated unde; the 
equincctial. | : 

But whereas the nature of heat is to remain in the ſub- 
ject, after the luminary is removed, and particularly in 
the air; under the equinoctial, the 12 hours abfence of 
the ſun does but little diminiſh the motion impreſſed by 
the paſt action of his rays, before he riſes again: but under 


. O — 5 
wherein extreme cold obtains, hath fo chilled the at, 


the pole, the long abſence of the ſun for ſix months, 


that it cannot, before the ſun has got far towards it, be 


any ways ſenſible of his preſence, his beams being ob- 


that the different degrees of heat and cold in different places 
depend, in a great meaſure, upon the accident of ſituation 
with regard to mountains, vallies, &c. the firſt greatly 
helping to chill the air by the winds that blow over them, 
and which come in eddies through the adjoining levels, 
Mountains ſometimes have the effect of a burning mit- 
rour on the adjacent plane, and the ſame effect is ſome- 
times produced from the concave: or convex parts of 
clouds, either by refraction or reflection. And ſom: 
take theſe to be ſufficient to produce thunder, lightning, 
&c. | E ; 

A ſtony, ſandy, or chalky ſoil reflects moſt of the rays 


into the air again and retains but few, whereby a conhider- 


— o . - 
able acceſſion of heat is made to the air; as, on the col- 


trary, black earths abſorb molt of the rays and return few 


into the air. 


The following table gives the heat to every 10 of lat 
to the equinoRial and tropical ſun, whereby an eltm2s 
may be made of the intermediate degrees. 


— 


Lat.] Sun in] Sun in Sun in 
| VA | 93 Tf 

o | 2000 | 18341 | 19341 | 
11 | 19696 | 20290 | 15534 
20 | 18797 | 21737 | 13166 | 
30 | 17321 | 22651 | 10124 
40 | 15321 | 23048 | 0944 
50 12855 | 22991 3798 
60_| 10000 2277 1075 
70 | 6840 | 23543] 9021 
8 | 3473 | 24073] 2} 
90 ec 25055 | 800. 


. 
Hence are deducible the following coro!: 
That the equinoctial heat, when the ſun is po bt. 
twice the ſquare of the radius, which 15 4 ſtandar 
compared with in all other caſes. 2. Ae *hiat60f 
equinoctial, the heat is as the fine of the ſun ; e * 
3. That in the ſrigid zones, when the ſun does 'he fine 
the heat is as the circumference of a circle into e fam 

of the altitude at 6: and conſequently, that in tir 
jatitude, theſe aggregates of warmth 


he ſines 


conſequently its action muſt be meaſured by the ſine of 


| the ſun's declination ; and at the fame 


lination © 
decling 1 


of 23e and + being nearly #; of radius, as , into 12 


ſtructed by thick clouds and perpetual fogs. Add to this, 


: | | 
a : . 
- 1 1 a a 
T b gd. ; 
= Sia . 0 I 
1 . 


5 ho are as the ſines of the latitudes into. the fines of fixed ſtars, which they called firmament: Ptolemy adds 
Ih nation. 4. That the equinoctial day's heat 1s | a ninth, which he called the primum mobile, K. Al- 
the We as the co-ſine of the lat. 5. In all places] phonſus added two cryſtalline heavens to account for 
e > ſun ſets, the difference between the ſummer | ſome irregularities in the heavenly motions ; and, laſtly, 
WL ng hexts, when the declinations are contrary, Is | an empyrean heaven was drawn over the whole for the 
a7 i a circle multiplied into the fine of the altitude at | reſidence of the Deity. | . . 
2 he ſummer parallel ; and conſequently thoſe dif- | The cryſtalline heavens were ſuppoſed to have no ſtars 
Fi an are the fines of lat. into the fines of declin. 6. fixed in them; they encompaſſed the inferior, ſtarry, and 
SE the table it appears that the tropical ſun under the planetary heavens, communicating their motion thereto. _ | 
85 * has of all others the leaſt force: under the] The firſt ſerved to account for that flow motion of the 
15 greater than any other day's heat whatever, fixed ſtars, whereby they advance a degree eaſtward in 
Ws to that of the equinoCtial as 5 to 4. | ſeventy years: whence the preceſſion of the cquinoxes. 
Thus all the actions of the ſun throughout the year, The ſecond was to ſolve the phenomena of libration or 
Ind that part of heat which ariſeth ſimple from the pre- trepidation, 3 15 
ſence of the ſun may be brought to a geometrical cer- _Eudoxus ſuppoſed twenty-three heavens, Calippus 
tainty. T he heat of the ſun, for any {ma]l portion of thirt 2 Regiomontanus thirty-three, Ariſtotle forty-ſeven, 
time, is always as a rectangle contained under the line of | and Fracaſtor ſeventy. | | | 
the angle of incidence of the ray that produces it. _ The aſtronomers did not much concern themſelves 
Erar, in the animal economy, known by the ſeveral about the reality of theſe heavens, provided they ſerved to 
names of natural heat, vital heat, innate heat, and animal] account for any of the celeſtial motions, and agreed with 
heat, is commonly ſuppoſed to be that generated by the J I en a — 
-ttrition of the parts of the blood, occaſioned by its cir-| HEAVING, among ſeamen, the act of turning a 
culatory motion, eſpecially in the arteries. _ | windlaſs or capſtern by the help of long bars thruſt into 
To what organs, or operations, the heat of the human holes or mortices cut in the bodies of them. See the ar- 
body, and other animal bodies, is owing, is hitherto ex- ticles WinDLAss and CAPSTERN. 1 3 
tremely doubtful. The opinions that at preſent prevail“ HE AVING a. Head, drawing the ſhip a head by heaving 
are, I. That the heat of animal bodies is owing to the] in the cable, and thereby making her advance towards 
attrition betwixt the arteries and the blood. 2. That the the anchor or other place where the cable or rope which 
jungs are the fountain of this heat. 3. That the attri- | draws her onward is faſtened. | 
tion of the parts of the ſolids on one another produce it. | _ HEeaving-Down, the ſame with carcening. 
4. That it is owing to the mechanical attrition of the CAREENING, | | | : 
yarticles of our fluids. To which opinions Dr. Steven- | HEBDOMARY, a ſolemnity of the ancient Greeks, 
{on of Edinburgh, adds a 5, viz. That whole proceſs | in honour of Apollo, in which the Athenians ſung hymns 
by which our aliment and juices are conſtantly under- | to that god, and carried in their hands branches of laurel. 
coing ſome alteration. | The word fignifies the ſeventh day, this ſolemnity being 
HEAVEN, Cœlum, that orb over our heads where | obſerved on the ſeventh day of every lunar month. 
the heavenly bodies revolve. Philoſophers, divines, and | HEBRAISM, an idiom or 
aſtronomers, lay down divers heavens, as the higheſt or ſion in the Hebrew language. | 
empyrean heaven, the æthereal or ſtarry heaven, and the HEBREW, or HeBxew-Laxncvace, that ſpoken by 
planetary heaven. | Ithe ancient Jews, and wherein the Old Teſtament is 
 Hraven, among divines, called the empyrean, is the | wrote, _ , 
abode of God, and bleſſed ſpirits, ſuch as angels, and the | This appears to be the moſt ancient of all the languages 
ſouls of the righteous deceaſed, This in Scripture is ſre- in the world, at leaſt we know of none older: and ſome 
quently called the kingdom of heaven, the heaven of | learned men are of opinion that this is the language in 
heavens, the third heaven, paradiſe, the new Jeruſalem, | which God ſpoke to Adam in Paradiſe, and in which the 
&c. This heaven is conceived as a place where the Deity | ſaints will ſpeak in heaven. 
is pleaſed to afford a more immediate view of himſelf | The bvoks of the Old Teſtament are 
than in the other parts of the univerſe, where he is like- 
wiſe preſent. This makes the beatific viſion, The in- 
ſpired writers, particularly Iſaiah and St. John the divine, 
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| the. only pieces 
to be found, in all antiquity, written in pure Hebrew; 
and the language of many of theſe is extremely ſublime : 


| it appears perfectly regular, and particularly ſo in its 
g've us very magnificent deſcriptions of heaven, its ſtruc- | conjugations ; indeed, properly ſpeaking, it has but one 


ture, apparatus, and attendance, Euſebius charges | conjugation, but this is varied in each ſeven or eight dif- 
lato with borrowing his deſcription of heaven, in Dial. ferent ways, which has the effect of ſo many different 
Al Anima, from the Scriptures, ſo near is the. reſem- | conjugations, and affords a great varicty of expreſſions to 
blance, ! ” repreſent by a ſingle word the different modifications of 
The ancient Romans had a kind of heaven in their | a verb, id many ideas which in the modern, and in 
theology, called Elyſium or Elyſian fields, as the Maho- | many of the ancient and learned languages, cannot be 
metans have their paradiſe, which is very groſs, agreeable | expreſſed without a periphtaſis. i 
to the genius of their religion. TT | The primitive words, which are called toots, have 
EAVEN, in aſtronomy, called the æthereal and ſtarry | ſeldom more than three letters or two ſyllables, | 
heaven, is that immenſe region where the ſtars, planets, | In this language there are twenty-two letters, only 
and comets are ranged. It is vulgarly called the firma- | five of which are uſually reckoned vowels, which are the 
ea though the original word uſed by Moſes, when | ſame with ours, viz, a, e, i, o, u; but then each vowel 
TA ing of the ſecond day's creation, properly ſignifies | is divided into two, a long and a ſhort, the ſound of the 
wt than expanſe, a term adapted to the impreflion | former being ſomewhat grave and long, and that of the 
ich the heavens make on our ſenſes; whence in other | latter ſhort and acute: it muſt however be remarked, 
Py of Scripture the heaven is compared to a curtain or | that the two laſt vowels have ſounds that differ in other 
nt , dwell 7 PEE | 5 reſpects beſides quantity, and a greater or leſs elevation. 
2 Kircher, &c. have eaſily demonſtrated this | To theſe ten or twelve vowels may be added others called 
8 nt to be ſolid, but fluid, though they ſtill ſup- | ſemi-vowels, which ſerve to connect the conſonants, and 
_— — without any vacuity, and cantoned Out into ſo] to make the eaſier tranſitions from one to another. The 
8. Ihe —— | a | number of accents in this language are, indeed, prodi- 
be ian ch _ has abundantly ſhewn the heavens to gious : of theſe there are near forty, the uſe of ſome of 
W 5 + iſtance, and conſequently almoſt all mat- | which, notwithſtanding all the enquiries of the learned, 
* bc Planets perſiſting in their motions without | are not yet perfectly known. We know, in general, 
paſling free moni of their velocity, and the comets | that they ſerve to diſtinguiſh the ſentences like the points 
d Kd _ -” directions. 5 called commas, ſemicolons, &c. in our language; to 
they An ronomers aſſumed as many heavens as | determine the quantity of the ſyllables, and to mark the 
ſuppoſed ſolig ' og motions therein; all which they | tone with which they are to be ſpoke or ſung. f 
eavens for dh - pherical. Thus, there were ſeven | HER EWS, or Epiſtie to the HeBREwWs, a canonical 
Ir the even planets; the eighth was for the! book of the New Teſtament. ed 
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HED 


Though St. Paul did not prefix his name to this Epiſtle, | 


the concurrent teſtimony of the beſt authors, ancient 


and modern, afford ſuch evidence of his being the author 
of it, that the objections to the contrary are of little or 
no weight. His mentioning himſelf in it, as lately a pri- 
ſoner in Italy, and his promiſe to viſit the Hebrews, to- 
gether with Timothy, who had been releaſed from im- 
priſonment, both denote the writer, and the time of his 
writing this Epiſtle, that it was juſt after the deliverance 
of St. Paul from his firſt trial at Rome. 3 
The Hebrews, to whom this Epiſtle was wrote, were 
the believing Jews, of Paleſtine, and its deſign was to 


convince them, and, by their means, all the Jewiſh con- | 


verts, whereſoever diſperſed; of the inſufficiency and 
aboliſhment of the ceremonial and ritual law. In order 
fo which he undertakes to ſhew, firſt, the ſuperior excel- 
lency of Chriſt's perſon aboye that of Moſes : ſecondly, 
the ſuperiority of Chriſt's prieſthood above the leviticat : 
thirdly, the mere figurative nature, and utter mſufficiency 
of the legal ceremonies and ſacrifices: and, fourthly, that 
to ſorſake the Moſaical law, was not, as the Jews boldly 
aflerted, to apoſtatize from God, but was their indiſpen- 
fible duty and obligation. Thefe particulars are inter- 
mixed with proper inferences and exhortations, all tend- 
ing to ſhew the Jewiſh Chriſtians the unreaſonableneſs, 
folly, and danger of relapſing into Judaiſm. 1p 
HECATOMB, Hecatombe, in antiquity, a ſacrifice of 
an hundred oxen, at as many altars, and by as many 
prieſts. | 


The word is Greek, £44T0.B1, and derived from e- 


Tov, an hundred, and Bug, an ox, as conſiſting of an hun- 


dred bullocks; others from <x,270y, an hundred, and a, 
a foot, as if the ſacrifice might conſiſt only of twenty-hve 
quadrupeds. | | | 
Pythagoras we are told ſacrificed a hecatomb to the 
muſes, for joy of diſcovering the demonſtration of the 
47th Prop. of Euclid's firft book, 
HECKLE. See HaTCHEL. 
HECKLING of Hemp and Flax. 
Frax. : 
HECTIC, or Hectic FEytr., See Shaw FEVER, 
HEDERA, ivy, in botany, See Ivy. | 
HEeDERA TERRESTRIS, ground ivy, a genus of plants 
called by Linnæus glechoma, See GLECHOMA and 
GROUND Ivy. | 
HEDGE, in agriculture, a fence incloſing a field or 
garden, made of buthes, boughs, &c. interwoven toge- 
6 | 55 
The word is Saxon, hegge, or hege, which literally ſig- 
nifies circumference or incloſure, | 
For quickſet hedges, hawthorn is allowed to be the 


See Heme and 


as. 


beſt of all the Engliſh ſhrubs. The beſt method of 


railing this for uſe, is to put the haws into the ground as 
ſoon as ripe, and cover them with earth; and by the 
ſpring twelvemonth, the young ſhoots will be fit to 
tranſplant from the ſeed- plot into hedge-rows. The crab- 
tree is a common mixture with the hawthorn in hedges ; 
but grows faſter than the hawthorn, and requires cuttin 
to keep the hedge even. The young hawthorns raiſed 
from ſeed always thrive better than thofe picked up wild 
in the fields. Moreton's Northampt. „ 

The great conſideration, in making quick- ſet hedges, 
is to bring the plants from a worſe ſoil than that in which 
it is intended to ſet them. They muſt be about the 
thickneſs of one's thumb, well rooted and ſtrong, and 
muſt be planted about four or five inches out of the 
ground. If there be a ditch to the hedge, it ſhould be 
three feet wide at the top, one at the bottom, and two 
deep; and, if wider, then deeper in proportion. 

If the bank be without a ditch, the plants ſhould be 
ſet in two rows at a foot diſtance below one another. The 
turf is to be laid with the graſs fide downward on that 
fide of the ditch on which the bank is deſigned to be made, 
and ſome of the beſt mould muſt be laid upon it to bed 
the quick; then the quick is to be laid upon it a foot 
aſunder, ſo that the end of it may be inclining upwards; 
and at equal diſtances of thirty feet, plant an aſh, oak, 
crab, or elm, to grow with the quick. When the firſt 
row of quick is laid, it muſt be covered with mould, and 
the turf laid upon it as before, arid ſome more mould 


another row of ſets may be laid againſt the ſyac 
the lower quick. Theſe muſt be then co” 
the former, and the bank is to be then & N 
with the bottom of the ditch, and a dry or dead b 
laid, to ſhade the under plantation. There ſhould Nu 
be ſtakes driven into the looſe earth quite down t FF 
firm ground, at about two feet and a half diſtance | % 
each other ; oak ſtakes are accounted the beſt of Alf. 
uſe, and, the next to this, thoſe of black-thorn or fy 
low. Small bufhes are to be laid below, but not too th K 
only to cover the quick from being injured, as it s ; 
Miller's Gard. Digs. | | b 
HEEL, in anatomy, the hind-part of the foot. « 
FooT and CALCANEUM. 5 
HEEIL. of @ Horſe, the lower hinder part of the foot 
comprehended between the quarters, and oppoſite tO the 
toe. | | 
The heel of a horſe fhould be high and large, 
ſide of it ſhould not riſe higher than the other upon th 
paſtern, To recover the heels of a horſe that is book, 
bound, you ſhould take out his fole, and keep his hee, 
very wide, by which they will be reſtored in a month 
Heer. of a Maſt, the foot or lower end of it, 
HEEL of @ Ship, the hindmoſt or aftmoſt part of; 
ſhip's keel. | | 
HEELING, in the n ſtooping or inclinin 


to one fide, either by the preſſure of ſail at ſea, or to dew 


— 


and one 


8 OP. N b 
HE GIRA, in chronology, a celebrated epocha 
the Arabs and Mabometis, | 4 BOY 
The word is Arabic, hagirah, which ſignifies flight, 
The event which gave occaſion to this epocha wiz 
Mahomet's flight from Mecca ; the magiſtrates of thi 
City, fearing this impoſtor might raiſe a ſedition, expelled 
him on the 15th or 16th of July, in the year 622, being 
the fourteenth year of his aſſuming the character of pio- 
phet, and under the reign of the emperor Heraclius, 
There is an earlier Hegira in the fame year, when 
Mahomet and his diſciples relinquiſhed Medina, Bath 
theſe hegira's the Mahometans call hegiratan. 
HEIGHT, Atituds, in geometry. See the article Al- 
TITUDE, | | | 5 
HEIR, Heres, in law, ſignifies a perſon who ſucceeds 
another by defcent to lands, tenements, hereditaments, 
being an eſtate of inheritance, or an eſtate in fee; be- 
cauſe nothing paſſes by right of inheritance but in fee, 
HEiR- APPARENT is a perſon ſo called in the lik 
time of his anceſtor, at whoſe death he is heir at Jaw. 
HEIRESS, a female heir to one who has an eſtate in 
lands, &c. Stealing an heireſs, and marrying her agaiak 
her will, was declared felony by 3 Hen. VII. 
HEIR-LOOME is a word that comprehends in it d- 
vers pieces of furniture; as the firſt bed, and other things, 
which by the cuſtom of ſome places have belonged to 
houſe for ſeveral deſcents. Theſe are never inyentoried 
after the death of the owners as chattles; and therefore 
do not go to the executor or adminiſtrator, but to tie 
heir along with the houſe, by cuſtom, and not by con- 
mon law. 2 | | e 
HALENIUM, EL ECA ANR, in botany, & l 
ranked by Linnæus among the ſtar-worts. See El- 
CAM PAN z. VV 
HELEPOLIS, in the ancient art of war, 2 machine 
for battering down the walls of a-place beſieged, the n- 
vention of which is aſcribed to Demetrius, the 17 
liorcete, - — | 15 
Diodorus Siculus ſays, that each ſide of the boy 
was four hundred and five cubits broad, and ninety. ' 
height; that it had nine ſtages, and was carried on _ 
ftrong ſolid wheels eight cubits in diameter; that it f 
armed with large battering rams, and had two 2 
pable of ſupporting them; that in the loweſt mw” * 
were different ſorts of engines for caſting ſtones; , 
the middle they had large catapultas for lancing = 
and ſmaller in thoſe above, with a pumber of expert 
for working all theſe machines. 4 tothe 
HELIACAL, in aſtronomy, a term applied ©. 


riſing or ſetting of the ſtars, or, more ſtrictly 1 


to their emerſion out of and immerlion into the 2% 


upon that; ſo that when the bank is a foot high, ſuperior ſplendor of the fun © A ſtu 
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the ſhip's bottom, &c. See the article CAREEN wn 
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1 ſaid to riſe heliacally, when, after being in 
| A or 5 with the ſun, and is invigble; it gets at ſuch 
* "ce as to be ſeen before the ſun riſe; and it ſets 
, : all when it approaches ſo near the ſun as to be 
Meds bl rays: ſo that ſtrictly theſe are only an appari- 


tion and occultation. 


The heliacal riſing of the moon happens when ſhe is 


v rees diſtant from the ſun ; for the other planets 
—_— gi diſtance is required and for the ſtars 
Ne or leſs, according to their magnitude. 
To find by the globe the time of the year when any 
known ſtar or planet will riſe or ſet heliacal : rectify the 
lobe, and bring the ſtar or planet to the eaſt part of 
the horizon; then fee what degree of the ecliptic is ele- 


vated above the weſtern horizon, according to the reſpec- 


e arch of viſion ; then the oppoſite degree on the ho- 
web uy” found, compared with the calendar, will ſhew 
ou the day of its riſing ; and for its ſetting bring the ſtar 
or planet to the weſt- ſide of the horizon; obſerve to the 
eaſt what degree is elevated equal to the known arch of 
viſion ; then, by the oppoſite degree, will be found the 
day of its ſetting. | a | 1 

HELIANTHEMUM, ſmall ſun- flower, in botany, is 
called by Linnzus ciſtus. See CisTUs, 

HELIANTHUS, the great ſun-flower, in botany, a 
genus of plants, the compound flower of which 1s ra- 
diated, with a multitude of cylindraceous hermaphrodite 
lowers on the diſc, and a few very long ligulated female 
ones: the ſtamina are five filaments ; and the feeds are 
ſingle, and contained in the cup, The flowers are yellow, 
and often more than a foot in diameter. 

HELICE, in aſtronomy, the ſame with urſa major, 
See URSA. | 


HELICTERES, the ſcrew tree, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of five oblong pe- 


tals, equal in breadth ; and the fruit is compoſed of hve 
unilocular capſules, containing a great many kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds, and twiſted ſpirally about one an- 
other, | 

HELIOCENTRIC Place of a Planet, that place or 
point in the ecliptic wherein a planet would appear to 'a 
{peQator placed in the center of the ſun, 

The word is Greek, and compounded of x, the 
tun, and x2y7pey, a center, 

The heliocentric place is the ſame with the longitude 
of a planet viewed from the ſun. 9 5 

Heli cEN TRI Latitude of a Planet, the latitude it 
_ appear in at any time to a ſpectator placed in the 
un. W 

HELIOCOMETES, a phznomenon ſometimes ob- 
ſerved about ſun-ſetting ; being a large luminous tail, or 
column of light, proceeding from the body of the ſun, 
and dragging after it, not unlike the tail of a comet ; 
whence the name. | | | 
HELIOSCO PE, in optics, a ſort of teleſcope, pecu- 
liarly adapted for obſerving the ſpots, eclipſes, &c. of the 


un. 


| Lhe word is Greek, and compounded of N,, the | 


There are various apparatus's of this kind. Dr. Hook 
recommends four reflecting glaſſes placed in the tube, 
whereby the force of the rays will be ſo weakened, as 
only to ſtrike the eye with à 256th part of their force; 
and this he prefers to all others. 

M. Huygens only blackens the inſide of the eye glaſs 
of the teleſcope, by holding it over the flame or ſmoke 


S © lamp, &c. or rather he blackens a piece of plain 


glaſs, and holds it between the eye and the object glaſs ; 
i Which is beſt of all, he claps the ſmoked glaſs to an- 
Other with a rim of thick paper between to keep the black 
2 rubbing off, and fits the two into a frame, to be 
Ky, led between the eye and the eye glaſs. But the beſt 
3 of viewing this luminary is by the ſolar teleſcope. 

ee Solar TELESCOPE; FA 
wen Os A A. in optics, an ingenious inſtrument 
* ed by the learned Dr. s' Graveſande; ſo called from 
45 e, which 1s to fix, as it were, the rays of the ſun in 
'v71Zontal direction a-croſs the dark chamber, all the 

* it is in uſe. | . 

e word is formed fro | the 
ard u hep ce. . en ener ken 
9 


| This inſtrument is an automaton, or piece of clocks 
work, whoſe parts are as follows. A A (plate LXXIII. 
fig. 5.) is a frame, about which a metalline ſpeculum 8 
is ſuſpended, moveable about its axis, by means of two 
ſmall ſcrews a, a. This frame is fixed to the piece C, 
which being hollow is moveable upon the cylindrie 
ſhaft P. This pillar is fixed on a triangular baſe or foot 
ſet perpendicular, by the three ſcrews B, B, B, | 
On the back part of the ſpeculum is fixed a long ey- 
lindric wire, or tail D, in a perpendicular poſition, By 
this it is connected to the ſecond part of the helioſtata, 
which is a common thirty-four hour clock, repreſented 
at H; the plane of which clock is ſet parallel to that of 
the equator in any given place. This clock is ſuſtained 
on the column F G, in which it is moveable up and down 
by a thin lamina or plate that enters it as a caſe, and 
fixed to a proper height by two ſcrews 4; d, at the fide. 
The whole is truly adjuſted to a perpendicular {ſituation 
by means of the three ſcrews I, I, I, in the tripod L, L, M, 
and the plummet Q, whoſe capſis muſt anſwer to the 
point e beneath. | | 
The axis of the wheel which moves the index NO, 
over the hour circle, is ſomewhat large, and perforated 
with a cylindric cavity approaching a little to a conical 
figure; and receives the ſhank of the ſaid index NQ _ Fit 
very cloſe and tight, that by its motion the index may _— 
be carried round, In the extremity O of the index is a 1 
{mall cylindric piece, with a cylindric perforation to re- Fi 
ceive the tail t of the fork T, yet fo as to admit a free = 
motion therein. In each ſide of the fork are ſeveral holes 
exactly oppoſite to each other, in which po the ſcrews 
„ r, upon whoſe ſmooth cylindric ends moves the tubular 
„„ f 1 
When the machine is to be fixed for uſe, another part 
is made uſe of to adjuſt it; which is called the poſitor, 
and is denoted by the letters VX Y Z, fg. 6. 
The cylinder C is removed with a ſpeculum from the 
foot P, and the braſs column V X put on in its ſtead, and 
adheres more ſtrictly to the pin e, that it may kcep its 
poſition while the machine is conſtituted. | | | 
On the top of the column, «bout X as a center, moves | | We! 
the lever Y Z, ſo that it may be any how inclined to the | #0 
horizon, and keep its poſition. The arm Y X may be N 
of any length at pleaſute; but the arm X is of a pe- 
culiar conſtruction, and of a determinate length. To this 
arm, which extends no farther than ), is a ſliding- piece 
Z x, iharp-pointed at Z. By this the arm XZ is deter- 
mined to a given length, the piece Z x being fixed by the 
ſcrews zz. Upon this arm is drawn the ſhort line vx, 
by which it may be lengthened in the whole, and is 285 
of the whole length X Z, when ſhorteſt. The reaſon is, 
this arm 1s always to increaſe and decreaſe in proportion 
to the ſecant of the ſun's declination to the radius X Z, 
when ſhorteſt ; but the radius is to the ſecant of 23? 30', 
the ſun's greateſt declination, as 10000000 to 10904411, 
or as 100 to 109. Now the reaſon of this conſtruction 
of the arm X Z, is to find for any given day the diſtance 
of the center of the ſpeculum S from the top / of the ſtyle 
N, which muſt ever be equal to the ſecant of the ſun's 
declination z for it muſt always be equal to the diſtance 
of the top of the ſaid ſtyle, /, from the center of the 
cylinder R in the fork T, and that is always equal to the 
ſaid ſecant of declination. 4 
For fince the ſtyle /N and the fork T ate in a poſition 
paralle] to each other, therefore the middle hole in the 
ſides of the fork being, as they muſt be, of the ſame 
height above the end of the index O, as is the height of 
the ſtyle NI, it is evident that on an equinoctial day the 
ſun's rays will paſs directly through the perforation of the 
piece R, if it be put in a poſition parallel to the plant of 
the ecliptic, or that of the clock; and alſo that the top 
of the ſhadow of the ſaid ſtyle will fall exactly on the 
ſaid hole. . | 1 3 
In this caſe the top of the ſtyle is at the leaſt diſtance 
from the centtal point of R, and therefore may be repre- 
ſented by radius; while in any other poſition above or 
below, the diſtance will increaſe in proportion to the ſe- 
cant of the angle which the rays make with this firſt or 
middle ray, that paſs by the top of the ſtyle, and through 
the hole R. po os . | 1 
Now it may be demonſtrated, that on any day of the 
| i m | | years 
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againſt the center of the ſpeculum to receive the reflected 


are then perſormed as uſual. 


ſince it may be made to anſwer the end very well without 


and ſpiral. Daviler ſays a ſtaircaſe is helical, when the 


axis. Helix alſo denotes, in architecture, the caulicules 


H E I. 


year, if the clock and its pedeſtal be fo fixed that the | 
line of XII be exactly in the meridian, and that the po- 


HE L 


The philoſophers were of opinion, chat the inſer 


regions were at an equal diſtance from all the Parts of t 
: 


fition of R in the fork be ſuch that the ſun's rays go di- earth; nevertheleſs it was the opinion of ſome, that the 
| ſe 


rectly through it, and the ſhadow of the ſtyle's top fall 
juſt upon the hole ; moreover, if the diſtance of the cen- 
ter of the ſpeculum S from the top of the. ſtyle / be made | 
equal, by the poſitor, to the diſtance of the central point | 
of R therefrom ; and, laſtly, the tail of the ſpeculum D E 
paſling through R; then if the clock be put into motion, 
the index N O ſhall carry about the tail of the ſpeculum, | 
in ſuch a manner, that at all times of that day, when the 
fun can come upon the ſpeculum, it will reflect the rays | 
conſtantly in one and the ſame poſition and direction all 
the time without variation. | | 

The machine thus conſtituted, is placed in a box or 
caſe, and ſet in a window with one fide open, expoſed to 
the ſun, and all the other parts cloſe; ſo that when the 
room is made dark, and the ſolar microſcope fixed to the 
fore-part of the box in which the helioſtata is placed, juſt 


— —_—_ 


| 


„ 


horizontal beam, all the experiments of the darkened room 
| 


| 


This is a very ingenious conftruQion of a ſolar mi- 
croſcope-apparatus, but we fear too expenſive and trou- 
bleſome for common uſe. However, it is eaſy to ſee 
that this machine is capable of being greatly reduced ; 


þ 
] 


| 


a clock, and the ſpeculum may be glaſs inſtead of me- 
tal, and all fixed in one pedeſtal. See the article Mi- 
CROSCOPE. | 

HELIOPTROPE, in natural hiſtory, a hard bluiſh- 
green jaſper, with red variegations. See the article 
JASPER, | | 

HELIX, in geometry, the ſame with a ſpiral line. 

The word is Greek, «az, a wreath, or winding, and 
derived from aA, Or cAzoow, to environ. | 

HELIx, in architecture. Some diſtinguiſh between it 


ſteps wind round a cylindrical newel ; whereas the ſpiral 
winds round a cone, continually approaching nearer its 


or little volutes under the flower of the Corinthian capi- 
tal, called likewiſe urillæ. 

HEL 1x, in anatomy, the external circle or border of the 
ear, in contradiſtinction to the inner protuberance cor- 
reſponding thereto, called the anthelix. See EAR. 

HEEL, Gebenna, Tartara, Hades, Infernus, &c. the 
place of divine puniſhment after death, in contradiſtinction 
to heaven. See the article HEAVEN. 

As all religions have ſuppoſed a future ſtate of exiftence 
after this life, ſo all have their hell or place of torment, in 
which the wicked are ſuppoſed to be puniſhed. The hell 
of the ancient heathens was divided into two manſions, 
the one called Elyſium, on the right hand, pleaſant and 
delightful, appointed for the fouls of good men; the 


were certain paſſages which led thither, as the, 

Lethe, near the Syrtes, and the Achetuſian cave 5 wy 
rus. At Hermione it was thought, that there zr 
very ſhort way to hell; for which reaſon, the peo 1 
that country never put the fare into the mouths 10 
dead to pay their paſſage. Ulyſſes, according to Ho the 
went by ſea to the country of the Cimmerians, in ny 
to go thither ; and /Eneas went by the lake of the 0 
of Avernus. 5 * 
The Jews placed hell in the center of the earth, and 


believed it to be fituated under waters and Mountaing, 


« S, 2 * 
the firſt is in the wilderneſs, and by that Korah, athan 
} 


and Abiram, deſcended into hell; the ſecond is in the ſe 
becauſe Jonah, who was thrown into the ſea, cricg 
God out of the belly of hell; the third is inJerufalen, . 
cauſe it is ſaid, The fire of the Lord is in Zion, and ln 
furnace is in Jeruſalem.” They likewiſe acknowledert 
leven degrees of pain in hell, becauſe they find this place 
called by feyen different names in Scripture, Thoys 
they believed that infidels, and perfons eminently wicked 
will continue for ever in hell ; yet they maintained, tha 
every Jew who is not infected with ſome hereſy, and hy 
not acted contrary to the points mentioned dy the Rabbing 
will not be _—_— 
a year at moſt, 
The Mahometans believe the eternity of rewards an 
puniſhments in another life. In the Koran It is ſaid, 
that hell has ſeven gates, the firſt for the Muſſulman, 
the ſecond for the Chriſtians, the third for the Jens, 
the fourth for the Sabians, the fifth for the Magians, the 
ſixth for the Pagans, and the ſeventh for the hypocrits 
of all religions. „ 1 a 
Among Chriſtians, there are two controverted que. 
tions in regard to hell; the one concerns locality, the 
other the duration of its torments. The Jocality of hell 
and the reality of its fire, began firſt to be controverted 
by Origen. That father interpreting the Scripture as 
count metaphorically, makes hell to conſiſt not in exter- 
nal puniſhments, but ina conſciouſneſs or ſenſe of guilt, 
and a remembrance of paſt pleaſures. 8 
Among the moderns, Mr. Whiſton advanced newhy- 
potheſis. According to him, the comets are ſo many hell 
appointed in their orbits alternately to carry the damned, 
into the confines of the ſun, there to be ſcorched by 1 


| violent heat, and then to return with them beyond the 


orb of Saturn, there to ſtarve in theſe cold and diſmal re- 
gions. Another modern author, not ſatisfied with any 
hypotheſis hitherto advanced, aſſigns the ſun to be tie 
local hell. As to the ſecond queſtion, viz. the curation 
of hell torments, we have Origen again at the bead 
thoſe who deny that they are eternal; it being that fa 


other called Tartara, on the left, a region of miſery and | ther's opinion, that not only men, but devils, after a du 


torment, appointed for the wicked. The latter was 
only hell in the preſent reſtrained ſenſe of the word, See 
the article ELYSIUM. | 1 

Of all the poets of antiquity, Virgil is the moſt parti- 


cular in his deſcription of hell ; having carried his hero | 


thither, and given him a full view of theſe infernal re- 
ions: for an account of which we mult refer the reader 
to the ſixth Æneid of that poet, where the many dread- 
ful apparitions, as gorgons, harpies, chimeras, and the 
like, are ſtrongly painted, and a deſcription of Charon, 
the old ferryman of hell, his buſineſs, together with the 
office of Minos and Radamanthus, two of the judges of 
hell, are very lively repreſented. The opening of tke 
adamantine gate diſcovers to Æneas the inmoſt receſſes 
of Tartara, or hell, which according to the poet is twice 
as deep as the earth is diſtant from the ſkies. Here Æneas 
ſees various perſons condemned to puniſhment, as alſo 
the different kinds and forms of torture, which are ſo 
numerous, that the poet concludes, non mihi ſi lingue 
centum, &c. | 
&« Had I an hundred mouths, an hundred tongues, 
And throats of braſs inſpir'd with iron lungs ; 
I could not half theſe horrid crimes repeat, 


courſe of puniſhment ſuitable to their reſpective cums, 
ſhall be pardoned and reſtored to heaven. The ch 
principle upon which Origen built his opinion, s b 
nature of puniſhment, which he took to be emendunh 
applied only as phyſic for the recovery of 3 * 
health. The chief objection to the eternity of he of 
ments among modern writers, is the diſproporurt . 
tween temporary crimes and eternal puniſhments. * 
vho maintain the affirmative, ground their 1 of 
the Scripture accounts, which repreſent the ue 
hell under the figure of a worm which never dies, b 
fire which is not quenched; as allo upon ood but 
* Theſe ſhall go away into everlaſting puniſhme 
<« the righteous into life eternal.“ edicind 
| HELLEBORE, Helleborus, in botany, , m Necy® 
plant which the ancients reputed as 2 ſpecific 8 
of melancholy and mne &c. There ac 
of it, white and black hellebore. 14 
Mpite HELLEBORE, Helleborus Albus, ee 
plant with large oval ribbed leaves, Crump q Ax. and en- 
as it were, ſet alternately on A round frm fo oy tow 
bracing it by a tubulous baſis : in their bo reepi ite 
the top, appear cluſters of hexapetalous A ig whit 
flowers, followed each by three flat pods conte with 0 


Nor half the puniſhments theſe crimes have met.” 
| IL | Dryden. 


( 


I 


triangular ſeeds: the root is ſhort "244 F 


According to them there are three paſſages leading ton 


ed therein for any other crimes abe 


5” 
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HE L 


merous fibres hanging from it, externally of a brown co- 


lour internally white. It is common on mountainous | 
| 7 


places in Germany, Switzerland, and ſome other parts of 
Europe. 


White hellebore root has, when freſh, a diſagreeable 


(mell ; but as brought into the ſhops, ſcarcely any: its 
taſte fl nauſeous, bitteriſh, acrid, very penetrating and 
durable. The juice of the freſh root, in taſte extremely 
acrid, is ſaid, when mixed with the blood, to act as a 
0108. The powder of the dry root is ſometimes mixed 
with external applications for deſtroying cutaneous in- 
ſeas : ſnuffed up the noſe, in ſmal] quantity, it proves a 
violent ſternutatory, and in this intention 1s ſometimes 
uſed in lethargic and other diſorders. | 

Black HELLEBORE, Helleborus Niger, or Chriſtmas- 


gower, a low plant, without any other ſtalk than the pe- 


dicles of the leaves and flowers, which are pretty thick, 
and generally ſtreaked with red or purple: the leaf is di- 
\ided, quite to the pedicle, into fix, ſeven, or more, 
{mooth, firm ſegments, indented from about the middle 


5 to the extremity : the flower is large, naked, pentapeta- 


lous, of a pale roſe colour, with numerous ſtamina in 
the middle, which are followed by five or fix pods full of 
ſhining blackiſh ſeeds, the petala continuing, and chang- 


WE jo] grcenich: the root conſiſts of numerous fibres, hang- 


ing generally from a knotty head, externally of a black 
colour, internally white. It is perennial, grows wild in 
the mountainous parts of Germany ; and flowers in our 
ardens in January. | 

Black hellebore root, in doſes of from ten grains to 
half a dram, proves a very ſtrong, though not very vio- 
lent, cathartic. The hellebore of the ancients, which 
was never ventured on without extreme caution and as a 
laſt reſource, appears to have been a different ſpecies from 
ours, much larger and of more violent operation, called 
by Tournefort helleborus niger orientalis, ampliſſimo, caule 


prea'to, fore purpuraſeente, which is till ſaid to be found. 


in plenty about Mount Olympus, and in the iſland of 
Anticyra, celebrated of old for the production of this re- 
puted antimaniacal drug, In the preſent practice, this 
root or 1ts preparations are uſed ſometimes as a purgative 
in hydropic and other caſes where the ſtronger cathartics 
are required, but oftener in ſmall doſes as an attenuant 
and deobſtruent. It is found particularly ſerviceable 
againſt obſtinate ſuppreſfſions of the menſtrual purgations, 
in plethoric habits and ſanguine conſtitutions, where cha- 
ly beates are ineffectual or injurious. | 

The extract made with water is the beſt and ſafeſt pre- 
paration of this root when deſigned for a cathartic; as it 
contains both the purgative and diuretic parts of the hel- 


= !-borc, and as the irritating power of its active matter is 


conliderably abated by the boiling : it may be given from 
eight or ten grains to a ſcruple or more, but is uſed oftener 
in conjunction with other materials of ſimilar intention 
than by itſelf. A tincture made in proof ſpirit appears 
the moſt eligible preparation ſor the purpoſes of an al- 
terative or deobſtruent: four ounces of the root may be 
digeſted in a quart of the ſ pirit, with the addition of thirty 
er forty grains of cochineal, to render the colour more 
lightly; and the filtered tincture given to the quantity of 
a tea ſpoonful, twice a day, in warm water, or any other 
convenient vehicle. | 
HELLENISM, a ſort of Græciſm a phraſe peculiarly 
*capted to the genius of the Greek tongue. 93 
Helleniſm is diſtinguiſhed from Græciſm, in that the 
ee is Not applied to authors who have wrote in Greek, 


U k { * ® . 
—— thoſe who, writing in ſome other language, uſe 
ems peculiar to the Greek. 


HELLENISTIC, or HELLE 
Pen among the Helleniſts. 


F Pas Critics are divided as to their language. Several 
wy . We. which are Druſius and Scaliger, take it 
angu language uſed among the Grecian Jews : in this 
tek = the tranſlation of the Seventy was wrote, and 

_ Pays 2 New Taftmens compoſed : it was on] 

.. _minated to reek mi e 
edraiſms and cle e. ae eee N _—_ 

| »in the marine, a by Eat NPY 

th : de, an engine of wood hung on 
18 2 of a ſhip behind, upon certain googings — 34 
tion di 2-port, upon which it revolves, and by its mo- 

irects the courſe of the ſhip at ſea, 


NISTIC LANGUAGE, that 


- 


HEM 


The helm is compoſed of two or three parts, viz.. the 
rudder, the tiller, and the wheel; this laſt part however 
is feldom uſed but in men of war, and the largeſt mer- 
chant-ſhips. 3 f 4 
The rudder is that part of the helm which is hung on 
the outſide of the ſern- poſt, as before deſcribed : in the 
top of the rudder there is a mortice cut, into which is 
firmly bolted the tiller, which is a piece of timber thruſt 
into the rudder to turn it; and, laſtly, the wheel is em- 
ployed to move the tiller with greater facility from one 
ſide to the other, in directing the ſhip. 

HELMET, an ancient defenſive armour worn by 
horſemen, both in war and in tournaments. It covered 
both the head and face, only leaving an aperture in the 
front ſecured by bars, which was called the viſor. 

It is ftill uſed in heraldry by way of creſt over the 
ſhield or coat of arms, in order to expreſs the different 
degrees of nobility, by the different manner in which it is 
borne. Thus a helmet in profile is given to gentlemen 
and eſquires: to a knight, the helmet ſtanding forward, 
and the beaver a little open: the helmet in profile and 
open, with bars, belongs to all noblemen under the de- 
gree of a duke: and the helmet forward and open, with 
many bars, is aſſigned to kings, princes, and dukes. 

HELVE, a term uſed among couniry people for the 
handle of a hatchet, pick-ax, mattock, or the like. 

HELXINE, buck-wheat. See the article BUCK- 
WHEAT. | 


HEMERODROMI, in Grecian antiquity, centinels 


cities and other places. | 
HEMICRANIA, in medicine, a ſpecies of head-ach, 
wherein only one half or fide of the head is affected. See 
en, 1 | 
HEMICYCLE, in architecture, is defined by Daviler 
to be an arch forming a perfect ſemicircle. See the arti- 
cles ARCH and BRIDGE. ts is 
To conſtruct ſuch an arch of hewn ftone, they divide 
hemicycle into a certain number of equal parts, and 
faſhion an equal number of vouſoirs, which will com- 
plete the arch: however, that there may be no joint in 
the middle, where the key-ſtone ſhould be, they always 
take care that the number of vouſoirs be an odd one. 
HEMICYCLIUM, in antiquity, a part of the orcheſ- 
tra in the ancient theatres. | | * 
HEMICYCLIUM alſo ſignified a kind of ſun- dial; being 
a concave ſemicircle, the upper cuſp of which looked to 
the north. On the middle of the hemicyclium flood a 
ſtyle, whereof the point that correſponded to the center 
of the hemicycle, repreſented the center of the earth ; 
and its ſhadow, being projected on the concavity of the 
hemicycle, which repreſented the ſpace between the two 
tropics, pointed out not only the declination of the fun, 
and the day of the month, but likewiſe the hour of the 
HEMINA, in Roman. antiquity, a liquid meaſure 
which, according to Arbuthnot, was equal to half a wine- 
pint Engliſh meaſure; its contents being 2,818 ſolid 
inches. See the article MEASURE. | 
HEMISPHERE, Hæmiſpherium, in geometry, the half 
of a globe or ſphere, when divided into two by a plane 
paſſing through its center. | 
The word is Greek, and compounded of nus, half, 
and oQpdipay A ſphere, ; 4 h 
The center of gravity of a hemiſphere is £ of the ra- 
dius diſtant from the vertex. It is proved in optics, that 
a glaſs hemiſphere unites the parallel rays at the diſtance 
of a diameter and one third of a diameter from the pole of 
a glaſs. Ly | | 
1 in aſtronomy, particularly denotes 
one half of the mundane ſphere. The equator divides 
the ſphere into two equal parts, called the northern and 
ſouthern hemiſpheres; having the north and ſouth poles 
in their reſpective zeniths. The horizon alfo divides the 


y | ſphere into two hemiſpheres, the upper and lower, 


having the zenith and nadir in their reſpective ver- 
00075: VVV 

HEMISPHERE alſo denotes a projection of half the ter- 
reſtrial globe or half the celeſtial ſphere on a plane, and 
is frequently called planiſphere. 5 


2 HEMS HEROIDAL, in geometry, an appellation 


given 


and guards appointed for the ſecurity and preſervation of 
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: given to whatever approaches to the figure of an he- 


A 
nb "oY 
= — 


and hrt, third or tertian. | | 


rated about che edges, the middlemoſt being longeſt, ſet 


foreigners, when it might be cultivated among ourſelves, 


in warm, ſandy, or ſomewhat gravelly foil ; but it muſt 
be ſomewhat rich, and of a good depth, The beſt ſeed 


Nance in rubbing. Three buſhels will ſow an acre; but 


it, is from the latter end of March, to the end of 


| ſummer hemp which bears no ſeed, and is called fimble- 


miſphere, but is not exactly ſo. | 
HEMISTICH, yyrsrx@-, in poetry, denotes half a 
verſe, or a verſe not completed. | | 
Of this there are frequent examples in Virgil's ÆEneid; 
but whether they were left unfiniſhed by deſign or not, 
is diſputed among the learned: ſuch are, Ferro accin#la 
vocat, E. II. v 614. And, Italiam non ſponte ſequor, . IV. 
v. 361. | 
n reading common Engliſh verſes, a ſhort pauſe is re- 
quired at the end of each hemiſtich, or half verſe, 
HEMIT ONE, in the ancient muſic, what we now 
call a half note or ſemitone. | þ 
HEMITRIT/ZEUS, in medicine, a kind of fever de- 
noting the ſame as ſemi-tertian, returning twice every day. 
The word is Greek, and compounded of ywovs, half, 


HEMLOCK. See CicvurTa. | : 


HEMP, Cannabis, in botany, a very uſeful plant for | 


making cordage and all things of that kind. ; 
The ſtalks of hemp grow to be five or ſix feet high, an- 
gular, and covered with a ſtrong tough bark; and cloath- 


ed with many digitated leaves, each compoſed of five, fix, | 
or ſeven parts, long and narrow, ſharp pointed and ſer- 


together upon one foot-ſtalk ; they are green above and 
hoary underneath, and rough in handling. The flowers, 
in that they call the male, grow towards the top of the 
ſtalk in bunches, ſmall and ſtaminous, which periſh with- 
out bringing any ſeed, which is produced by the female 
without any previous flowers. RA, 

Hemp is a uſeful plant, purchaſed at a dear rate from 


to the great benefit of the nation in general. It delights 


is that which is brighteſt, and retains its colour and ſub- 


the richer the land is, the thicker it muſt be ſown, and 
the poorer it is, the thinner, The time of ſowing 


April, according as the ſpring falls out; but the earlier 

it is ſown the better. If it be a dry ſeaſon, great care 

muſt be taken to preſerve it from birds. | = 
The firſt ſeaſon for gathering it is about Lammas, 


when a good part of it will be ripe; that is, the light 


hemp. When it is ripe the ſtalks grow white, and the 
leaves fall downwards, turning yellow at the top; it 
muſt then be pulled up, dried, bound up in bundles as 


big as may be graſped in both hands, and laid by for | 


uſe, Care muſt be taken not to break what is left ſtand- 
ing, becauſe it is to grow till near Michaelmas before it 
will be fit to gather: this is uſually called karle-hemp. 


When it is gathered, lay it in the ſun three or four days 


to dry, and then ſtack or houſe it till the ſeed be threſhed 
Out. | 

An acre of hemp, in the beſt land, commonly yields 
about two or, three quarters of ſeed, which, with the 
hemp unwrought, is often worth from 5 to 8 J. but if 
wrought, from 10 to 12 |. but the fimble-hemp is not 
worth above half as much as the other. 25 8 4 

As to the method of preparing it, after the ſeeds are 
threſhed out of the heads, and the ſtalks are laid up in 
bundles and ſteeped in a ſtanding water, the cleaner it is 
the better ; they are faſtened to poles, and left to ſoak 
about fifteen days; and when the ſubſtance of the ſtalk is 
almoſt rotten, the bundles are taken out and well dried. 
But flax, inſtead of being ſteeped in water, is uſually ex- 
poſed alternately to the moift air of the night, and the 
heat of the ſun, by which means it receives a finer co- 
lour, | | 

When hemp and flax are well penetrated and after- 
wards completely dried, they are bruiſed by handfuls on 
a block, with a kind of mallet ; all the bullen, which is 
the inward ſubſtance of the ſtem, flies off in ſhivers, by 
the force of the blows, and nothing remains in the hands 
of the beater but the thin bark in large threads, through 


the whole length of the ftem. ® This parcel of threads | 


is afterwards hung on a perpendicular board, and bruiſed 


ftraws that may happen to remain of the bullen. Al) 4 
groſs parts are now ſeparated from the ſtem 7 
threads of the bark receive their perfection from 
or hatchel. See HATCHEL., Dh 

The refuſe of this combing, which conſiſts of all dh 
threads which are too thick, is called tow, for th 1 
of which ſee the article Tow. eg 

emp and flax are the materials of a variety o 
manufactures; for beſides linnen, great Fn, Po 
ticken of all fineneſſes, ſail-eloth, incle, tape fink 
girtwip, cordage, twine, nets, and many other ti 
are made of them: and they furniſh multitudes of 
manufactures, which employ the poor, and brin » 
their exports, profit to the nation. But as we are x 
the neceſſity of importing very large quantities of he 
from foreign countries, the production of this and 
among ourſelves, and in our plantations, Cannot he | 
plentifully cultivated, nor too highly encourages, * 
For the laws relating to hemp and flax, ſee the artich 


FL Ax 
HEN, Gallina, in ornithology, though uſed in 2 6 
neral ſenſe to ſignify any female bird, is mote particy 
larly reſtrained to thoſe of the order of galline, 
HEN-BAN E, a plant called by botaniſts hyoſciamy 
See Hyosctamus. 4 
_ Hen-MovrtD, among farmers, denotes 2 black 
ſpungy ſoil, fitter for grazing than for corn. 


„ And the 
the com 


mould to a rich black earth mixed with whitiſh ſtreaks, 
which is exceeding fertile. | 
HENOTICON, in church-hiſtory, a decree or edi 
of the emperor Zeno, made at Conſtantinople, in the 
year 482, by which he pretended to reconcile all party 
under one faith, It is generally agreed that Peter, yy 
triarch of Alexandria, and Acacius, patriarch of Conſtn- 
tinople, were the authors of this decree, and that thei 
deſign was to compliment the emperor with a riokt | 
preſcribing regulations in matters of faith. The emp, 
by this decree, arrogated to himſelf the right of bein, 
head of the church. Pope Simplicius, however, in the 
year 483, condemned the henoticon, and cited Acacius 
the chief promoter of it, to appear before him at Rome; 
but it was not entirely ſuppreſſed till the year 518. 
HENTING, among farmers, a method of ſowing 
immediately before the plough, by which, it is pretend- 
ed, a great deal of charge is ſaved. See PLOWING. 
HENnTING-FuRRows, thoſe turned from each other 
at the bottom, in plowing ridges. See the article Pon. 
ING. 
HEPAR, the liver, in anatomy. See Live, 
HEPATIC, in medicine and anatomy, any thing be. 
longing to the liver. 
HEPATIC ALoES. See ALOES. 
HEPATIC VEIN. See BASILICA. 
HEPATICA, noble liverwort, in botany, alow fi, 
without any other ſtalk than the pedicles ot the leaves aud 
flowers; the leaf is cut, not very deep, into three lobes, 
entire about the edges; the flower 1s common ble, 
ſometimes reddiſh or white, hexapetalous, ſet in a three 
leaved cup, with numerous ſtamina in the middle, whit 
are followed by a cluſter of whitiſh ſeeds. It js peter 
nial, grows wild on gravelly ſhady grounds in Gena 
and other parts of Europe, and flowers in our gardens 
March or ſooner. | 3 
This herb is a mild reſtringent and corroboratt; | 
which intentions, infuſions of it have been drank 4 
or the powder of the dry leaves given to the quand 
half a ſpoonful at a time. | 
Hrparica, liverwort, in botany, 2 ſpecies jv? 
conſiſting of numerous obtuſely laciniated we 5 
over one another, marked on the ſurface with - 155 
bercles reticularly diſpoſed through the Jo ry dos. 
of the leaf, ſhooting out underneath fine capl ets : 
from the extremities of the leaves iſſue clear 0 


; ; a ide cont 
dicles, bearing globular bodies, which a . 


of mol 


black minute ſeeds like duſt. It is pens lach © 
moiſt ſtony places, and runs up. to ſeed in 
April. foie 


e 
This moſs is recommended as an àpeftn thou? 


with a wooden beetle, in order to ſhake out all the little 


| N F Ng 
and purifier of the blood. From the _— © tos as i 
mild pungency and bitteriſhnels of its Fate; well 


| In ſome places, indeed, they give the name of hey.” 
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£1 . of that organ. 
er with an impoſthume | 
= Ne blanice'ts the pleuriſy, only 1ts ſymptoms are not ſo 
BY 


5 Was 


. 5 ol the octave. 


books, Joſhua and Judges. 


e tongue, it promiſes to be a plant of no in- 
ſiderable virtue, though in this country at preſent diſ- 


n f dicine, an inflammition of the 
EPATITIS, . Nes It bears a near 


H 


[t commonly either kills the patient or ſuppu- 


190 ' ſe. . be N 
wy ure grad ually, or degenerates into A ſchirrhus. See 
_ 7. t | 

__ LIVER: 


EPHASTIA, in Grecian antiquity, an Athenian 


0 | ſeſtival in honour of Vulcan, the chief ceremony of which 


a race with torches. 


HEPTACHORD, in the ancient poetry, ſignified 


5 ; \erſes that were ſung or played on ſeven chords, that is, 


7 a t notes. 
on ſeven differen f 
we lyre, when it had but ſeven ſtrings. 


In this ſenſe it was applied to 


One of the intervals is alſo called an heptachord, as 


W containing the ſame number of degrees between the ex- 
WW trem2s- 


HEP TAGON, in geometry, a figure conſiſting of 
ſeven ſides and as many angles. 


* 


The word is Greek, and compounded of e@7a, ſeven, 
12, an angle. Wn 8 

1 he bel be al equal, it is called a regular heptagon. 

UEPTAGONAL NUMBERS, are a ſort of polygonal 
numbers, wherein the difference of the terms of the cor- 
reſponding arithmetical progreſſion is 5. BY ; 

One of the properties of theſe numbers 1s. that, if 
they be multiplied by 40, and g be added to the product, 
the ſum is a ſquare number. 9 55 

HEPTAMERIS, in muſic, the ſeventh part of a me- 
ris, being, according to M. Sauveur, the forty- third part 

See the article OCTAVE. | 

HEPTANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of plants with 
hermaphrodite lowers, and ſeven male parts or ſtamina in 
each. | 

The word is formed of the Greek sn, ſeven, and 
eiNnps male, | 

Of this claſs are the horſe-cheſnut, finitelis, &c, | 

HEPTANGULAR, in geometry, an appellation given 
to figures which have ſeven angles. | | 

HEPTARCHY, a government conſiſting of ſeven 
perſons, or a country divided into ſeven kingdoms. 

The word is Greek, and formed of ala, ſeven, and 
29% n, rule. | | 

The Saxon heptarchy included the ſouthern and 
northern parts of England, which was cantoned into ſeven 
petty kingdoms, as thoſe of Kent, South-Saxons, Weſt- 
daxons, Eaſt-Saxons, Northumberland, the Eaſt-Angles, 
and Mercia. The heptarchy was formed by degrees from 
the year 457, when the kingdom of Kent was firſt erect- 
ed, and terminated in 805, when king Egbert re-united 
them into a monarchy. | | 13 

HEPTAT EUCH, in literature, a volume conſiſting 
of ſeven books. | 

The work is Greek, and compounded of ez, ſeven, 
and 220 , a book or work. 

Heptareuch chiefly denotes the five books of Moſes 
calied the Pentateuch, together with the two following 


HERACLEIA, an ancient feſtival, celebrated in ho- 
nour of Hercules by ſeveral ſtates of Greece. 
HERACLEONITES, a ſect of Chriſtians, the fol- 
lowers of Heracleon, who refined upon the Gnoſtic di- 
unity, and maintained that the world was not the imme- 
_ production of the Son of God, but that he was only 
£us. The Heracleonites denied the authority of the pro- 
phecies of the Old Teſtament, maintaining that the 
By mere random ſounds in the air; and that St. John 
: £08 was the only true voice that directed to the 
an. | | 
HERACLIDÆ, or Return of the HERACLIůQùũB r into 
ron in chronology, a famous epocha that conſti- 
— the beginning of profane hiſtory; all the time pre- 
ceding that period being accounted fabulous. 
Ne happened in the year of the world 2862, an 
red years after they were expelled, and eighty after 
the deſtruction of Tro 47% 
HERAIA, an ancient Greek feſtival obſerved at Argos 


8 83 other places, in honour of Juno. 


© occaſional cauſe of its being created by the Demiur- 


* 


3 He 


H E R 


This name was alſo given to a ſolemn day of mourn_ 
ing kept at Corinth for Medea's children, who were bu- 
ried in the temple of Juno Aſtra. VIS 

HERALD, an officer at arms, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
declare war, to proclaim peace, to marſhal all the ſolem- 
nities at the coronation, chriſtening, marriage, and fu- 
_—_ of princes, to blazon and examine coats of arms, 

TC. 

Heralds were formerly held in much greater efteem 
than they are at preſent, and were created and chriſtened 
by the king, who pouring a gold-cup of wine on their 
head, gave them the herald-name ; but this is now done 
by the earl-marſhal. They could not arrive at the dig- 
nity of herald without having been ſeven years pourſui- 
vant; nor could they quit the office of herald, but to be 
made king at arms. See POURSUIVANT. 

The three chief heralds are called Kings at Arms, the 
principal of which is Garter; the next is called Claren- 
cleux, and the third Norroy ; theſe two laſt are called 
provincial heralds. See KING at Arms. 

Beſides theſe there are ſix other inferior heralds, viz 
York, Lancaſter, Somerſet, Richmond, Cheſter, and 
Windſor ; to which, on the coming of king Geo. I. to 
the crown, a new herald was added, ſtyled Hanover 
herald ; and another, ſtyled Gloceſter king at arms. 

The kings at arms, the heralds, and four pourſuivants 
are a college or corporation, erected by a charter granted 
by Richard III. by which they obtained ſeveral privi- 
leges, as to be free from ſubſidies, tolls, and all trouble- 
ſome offices, | - f 

HERALDRY, the art of armoury and blazoning, 
which comprehends the knowledge of what relates to ſo- 
lemn cavalcades and ceremonies at coronations, inſtal- 
ments, the creation of peers, nuptials, funerals, &c. 
and alſo whatever relates to the bearing of arms, aſſign- 
ing thoſe that belong to all perſons, regulating their right 
and precedencies in point of honour, and reſtraining thoſe 
who have not a juſt claim, from bearing coats of arms 
that do not belong to them. See BLazoninG, ARMs, 
SHIELD, BEARING, &c. | 

HERB, a denomination common to all plants, whoſe 
ſtalks die every year, after their ſeed is ripe. 

The word is derived from the Latin Herba, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame thing.. | E 

There are ſome herbs whoſe root periſhes with the 
ſtem, and others where the root ſurvives the ſtem by ſe- 
veral years. The former are called annuals : thoſe which 
only bear flowers and fruit the ſecond year, 'or even the 
third, and then periſh, are called biſannuals. Herbs 
whoſe roots do not periſh after they have ſhed their ſeed, 
are called perennials, and, if they keep their leaves all 
the year round, they are called ever-greens. Herbs are 


alſo diſtinguiſhed into kitchen, ſallad, and medicinal 


herbs. 

HERBAGE, in law, ſignifies the paſture provided by 
nature for the food of cattle; alſo the liberty to feed cat- 
tle in the foreſt, or in another perſon's ground. 


HERBAL, in literary hiſtory, a book that treats of 


the claſſes, genera, ſpecies, and virtues of plants. 
HERBAL 1s ſometimes alfo uſed for what is more uſually 
called hortus ſiccus. | | 
HERBALIST, the author of an herbal, or one who is 
{killed in plants. | | 
HERBIVOROUS AxIMALs, thoſe which feed only 
on vegetables. | 
HERCULES, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations 


of the northern hemiſphere. See the article CoNSTEL-= 


HERD, a company of eatable cattle of the larger 
alſo of wild. 


ſort, as cows, oxen, ſwine, deer, &c. 
beaſts. . | 
HEREDITAMENTS, whatever immoveable things 
a perſon may have to himſelf and his heirs, by way of in- 
heritance;z and which, if not otherwiſe bequeathed, de- 
ſcend to him who is next heir, and not to the executor, 
as chattels do. | 

This word extends to whatever is inheritable, be it 
real, perſonal, or mixed; and in conveyances, by the 
grant of hereditaments, manors, houſes, lands, rents, &c. 
will paſs. 4 ; e 

HEREDITARY, an appellation given to whatever 

| "LI belongs 
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HER 


belongs to a family by right of ſucceſſion, from heir to 
BOM Gt; | 1 
HERESY, the crime of obſtinately perſiſting in 
opinions that are contrary to the fundamentals of re- 
hgion. _ | | 
*HERETIC, a genera] name for all ſuch perſons under 
any religion, but eſpecially the Chriſtian, as 1 or 
teach e opinions contrary to the eftabliſhed faith, 
or to what is made the ſtandard of orthodoxy. 

HERISSON, in fortification, a beam armed with a 
great number of iron ſpikes, with their points outwards, 
and ſupported by a pivot, on which it turns. 

Theſe ſerve as a barrier to block up any paſſage, and 
are frequently placed before the gates, and more eſpecially 
the wicket-doors of a town or fortreſs, to ſecure thoſe 
"Heh which muſt of neceſſity be often opened and 

ut. 


HERMEZ@, among antiquarians, ſtatues of the god 


Mercury, made of marble, and ſometimes of braſs, with- 
out arms or feet, and ſet up by the Greeks and Romans 
in the croſs-ways. — 
HERMA, in antiquity, ancient Greek feſtivals, in 
honour of the god Hermes, or Mercury. | 
. HERMAPHRODITE, one who partakes of both 
fexes. | | 
The word is Greek, Epyagpodir@-, and compounded 
of Epuns, Mercury, and Agon, Venus, as being a 
mixture of Mercury and Venus, that is, of male and fe- 
male. | 1 0 
Moſt, if not all thoſe reported to be hermaphrodites, 
are probably no other than mere women, whoſe clitoris is 
grown to an exorbitant ſize, and whoſe labia pudendorum 
are become preternaturally tumid. ; 
Among the inſect claſs of animals, indeed, hermaphro- 
_ are very frequent : ſuch are worms, ſnails, leeches, 
. | | | £ 
HER MAPHRODITE FLOWERS, among botaniſts, See 
FLOWER. 5 | | 
HERMATHENA, among antiquarians, a ſtatue re- 
preſenting Mercury and Minerva both in one. _ 
HERMETIC, or HER MEwTICAL, an appellation given 
to whatever belongs to chemiſtry, from Hermes Triſme- 
giſtus, who is ſuppoſed to have been its inventor, 
HERMETICAL PuriLosoPpHhy, that which under- 
takes to ſolve all the phænomena of nature from the three 
chemical principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. A con- 


ſiderable addition was made to the ancient hermetical 
philoſophy by the modern doctrine of alkali and acid, 


See ALKALL | | 

HERMETICAL PHrs1c, the art of healing as founded 
on the hermetical philoſophy. 

HERMETICAL SEAL, a method of ſtopping glaſs- 
veſſels for chemical operations ſo very accurately, that 
nothing can eſcape. It is done by heating the neck of 
the. veſſel in the flame of a lamp, till it be ready to 
melt, and then twiſting it cloſe together with a pair of 
pincers. : | 

Veſſels may likewiſe be ſealed hermetically, by ſtopping 
them with a plug of glaſs well luted into the neck of the 
veſſel; or by inverting another ovum philoſophicum over 
that wherein the matter is contained. 

HERMIT, a devout perſon retired into ſolitude to be 
more at leiſure for prayer and contemplation. 

a word is derived from the Greek, «pyy@-, a wilder- 
neſs, | 

HERMODACTYL, in pharmacy, the root of an un- 
known plant, brought from Turky ; of the ſhape of a 
heart flatted; of a white colour; compact and ſolid, yet 
eaſy to cut or powder. | 

This root has a viſcous, ſweetiſh, farinaceous taſte, 
and no remarkable ſmell. It was ranked by the ancients 
among the cathartics, but ſuch as we now meet with in 
the ſhops does not appear to have any purgative virtue. 
Alpinus relates, that hermodactyls, the ſame with what 
are ſold in Europe, are eaten by the Egyptian women, to 
the quantity of ſeveral roots at a time : that they do not 
move the belly, or produce any ill effect: that they are 
ſuppoſed to be very nutritious, and contribute to procure 


the fatneſs and plumpneſs there admired. Thoſe who 


report them to be a purgative, have-probably aſcribed to 
the hermodaQyls, a part of the effects of the ſubſtances 


( 


| 


: 


which were joined to them ; for, being a 
flow in ue. they have been e Ht le 
aloes and other cathartics ; and have long been - "th 
ſtranger to practice. * ein 
| HERNANDIA, in botany, the name of a gig; q 
nus of plants, the characters of which are theſe - wag 5. 
of the flower are multifid, and placed in a circular c 
the male and female flowers. ſtand on diſting i, 
There is no pericarpium, but the cup of the flower * 
large, ſwelled, and roundiſh ; containing a plicateg 
nut, with only one cell, and a globoſe nucleus. 2 
Gen. Plant. | "0 

We know only one ſpecies of this genus, which;, 
hernandia, with a Jarge umbilicated Ivy-like leaf, « 
monly called, in the Weſt-Indies, Jack in a box. TY 

HERNIA, in medicine, a tumor formed by the g 
ſcent of the inteſtines or omentum out of their ene 
is popularly called a rupture. Ain 

The word is Latin, and originally fignifies a tumo 
the ſcrotum, : g 

The preternatural tumors formed of the navel are calls 
omphalocele and exomphalos; thoſe of the ſcrotum oſche, 
cele; and if in other parts of the belly, they are called Vet. 
tral. Atumor proceeding from afalling out of theinteſtine, 
is termed an enterocele ; from the omentum, epiplocele 
from wind, pneumatocele; from water, hydrocele. They 
differ alſo as to their ſize; ſome are ſoft, others hard 
ſome fixed, ſome moveable, others not without oreat lf. 
ficulty, or not at all returned into the abdomen ; the lt 
are called adheſive ruptures. Sometimes the parts rg. 
lapſed are ſo confined, that the wind and fæces can bj 0 
means be tranſmitted ; theſe are denominated incarcerated 
ruptures ; ſome are free from pain ; others very painful 
and attended with ſickneſs, vomiting, and many ha 
ſymptoms, 

The cauſes are various, though the immediate cauſe i 
always ſome violence offered to the abdomen, and princi. 
pally the navel, : 

An omphalocele in children is not very dangerous, and 
for the moſt part eaſily cured, In adults likewiſe there 
is no great danger, while the parts are capable of being 
returned; but if the protruſion of the inteſtines through 
a narrow foramen of the navel cannot be returned, it isa 
very hazardous caſe; for the blood muſt be prevented 


from returning out of the protruded inteſtines, and the 


ſtagnating fluids occaſion inflammation, exceſhve pain 
and anguiſh, with vomiting, and indeed the iliac paſſion; - 
and likewiſe a mortification of the inteſtines, followed bya 
painful death. But if the inteſtines can be returned, an 
omphalocele, as well as any other rupture, is ſooner cured 
in children than in adults, by the uſe of a proper 
bandage, and the obſervation of a regular diet and exe 
ercile. - | | ; 
There are two methods of cure, the one when the in- 
teſtines can, the other, when they cannot be returned, 
In the firſt caſe, the inteſtines and omentum mult be fe- 


| turned and bound up tightly to prevent a relapſe. In 


tender infants, after repreſſion and repoſition, app!) ? 
ſmall round plaſter to the navel, laying another over 5 
covered with linen or leather, and over this a ſimple thi 


compreſs, as in a recent and ſlight diſorder ; then faſten 
the whole with a ſimple roller carried ſeveral times rot 


the body, taking care, when this is opened, that it 
immediately bound up. _ ; 0 
When the diſorder is inveterate, uſe a double roger 
of a leſs ſize, and upon that lay a leaden plate, 10 
larger compreſs, and proceed as before: but in chill 1 
adults, and old men, apply a truſs ſuitable to the py 4 
furniſhed with a peculiar plate, and faſtened r wy G 
belly ; but before you uſe this bandage, you ſhou 3 
the navel a ſound ſtrengthening plaſter, and upon eb 
ſticking plaſter with a compreſs : but if the Phe 1. 
narrow that the inteſtines cannot be repelled, 2 
tient is troubled with a vomiting and acute pattie 
proper clyſters and emollient cataplaſms. If on 1. 
the inteſtines unfit for repoſition, inject the 2 are le- 
bacco into the anus, till it give a tool, and t 4 yo 
laxed. If there is an inflammation in the genial 
muſt immediately open a vein, and bleed p 0 8 
this, with a gentle preſſure of the hand, { aut re 
parts return into the abdomen ; after this, J0u he 


H E R 


mae ori 
_—_— inen bandage as before. | 
ES proper his prove ineffectual in twenty or twenty-four 


aer which is thus performed : the patient is laid on 
opera | 


| e. with his head ſomewhat low, but his belly 
: 1 elevated, and is faſtened down to prevent his 
an ine; then the {kin over the navel is held tranſverſely, 
ny being drawn tight, an inciſion is carefully made with 
13 till you have uncovered the inteſtines. The beſt 
ſtrument for this inciſion is Morand's biſtouri gaſtrora- 
"hi ne. or le Dran's biſtouri herniaire. | 
c Where the inteſtines are thus replaced, the wound, 
being preſſed by an aſſiſtant, ſhould be bound up. After 
me first dreſſing, the patient muſt keep quiet, and the 
buandage remain for three or four days, unleſs extraordi- 
nary ſymptoms require the contrary ; and aſter the firſt 
WS opcoing, it may be dreſſed every day 3 and when it is 
1 healed, a proper bandage is {till neceſſary, but adults and 
old men muſt wear a truſs all their lives. As to Petit's 
method of cure, ſee Garangeot's Operat, Chirurg. | 
poor the cure of an enterocele without inciſion, one 
WS Littjobn uſed the following method : firſt, he returned 
WE tc inteſtines into the belly, then applied a corroſive me- 
WES ctcine above the os pubis, to the place where the inteſtines 
gd 4ſcended; and he recommends oil of vitriol, in ſuch 
=. plenty, that it might ſoon penetrate the ſkin ; for the 
WW 4ccpcr the eſchar, the more effectual the remedy : there- 
= {:c he orders it to be repeated for three or four days, that 
WS thc ſkin may be more corroded ; and upon every freſh ap- 
WE plication of the oil, he removed the old eſchar; then he 
dereſſed the wound with a plaſter of paracelſus and oxy- 
WS croccum, mixed in equal parts, and ſpread upon leather, 
and secured it with compreſſes and bandage. This plaſter 


none, he affirms, ſeparates the eſchar, and cures the ulcer. 


He ordered any excreſcence of ſpongy fleſh to be eaten off 
WS with the lapis infernalis. The patient muſt obſerve a 
WE {parc diet, and refrain from exerciſe till the wound be 
WS cure ; after which, he lays the rupture plaſter on the 
WE cicatrix, and applies a proper bandage, which muſt be 
WE worn till the cicatrix be ſtrong enough to prevent a re- 
= lp. King George I. gave five thouſand pounds for 
WE tis arcanum, which was ſoon after deſpiſed by the 
Englich. 1 | | 
T)hbe celebrated method of the prior de Cabrier for cur- 
ing an enterocele, or any rupture, without bandage or 
= {cction, though it does not prove effectual without con- 
Ws {aining the former, was purchaſed about the end of the 
= laſt century by Lewis XIV. and then made public for the 
_ £001 of mankind, It is done by ſpirit of ſalt mixed with 
dad wine, and drank for ſeven mornings faſting, the pa- 
dent remaining for four or ſix hours afterwards without 
WEE facing either food or drink: but if it ſhould not agree with 
dee fiomach, then only every other day. For a child, 
be two years old to fix, three or four drops in a ſpoon- 
a4 ful or two of red wine; from fix years to ten, mix a dram 
WT ©! (be ſpirit with a pint of wine for ſeven doſes. It is to 
be continued, if neceſſary, for a fortnight longer in the 
me manner, From ten to fourteen years, the quantity 
We © tbe ſpirit may be increaſed to two drams : from four- 
ern co eighteen, two drams and a half; and after eigh- 
WE <<", fue drams. During four months, after this courſe 
1 actly htted to the rupture, | 
| CC bs My 0 never to ſit down, but either ſtand 
on ud neither run nor ride, and take great care to 
HY 2 no error in diet. Under the truſs the following 
„ 05 as 5 N to the part, being firſt ſhaved. Take 
4 On ns 2 — e three drams; hy- 
arch, one — black pitch Cones CL 
WT © pentine, one dram; yellow wax, one © ; dr > 
WE frev-roct 08 3 yellow wax, one ounce; dry com- 
Nig, an ounce ; make into a. plaſter according 
HERO, in the ancient 
_ 5 perſon, of a mortal 
3 the Populace to 
Leath, placed am 


mythology, a great and illu- 
nature, though ſuppoſed by 
partake of immortality; and, after his 
Kew. ong the number of the gods. 

We: kb: ons perſons partly of divine and partly of hu- 
Fa, 403 cacrion, being begot between a deity and a mor- 
1 coincides with what we otherwiſe call 2 demi- 


+4 


gce with your fingers, apply a compreſs, and then a | 


5. immediate recourſe muſt be had to the chirurgical 
7 


him out of 


1s begun, a ſteel truſs muſt be worn night and day, ex- 


god; ſuch was Hercules, who was the ſon of Jupiter by 
Alcmena : accordingly Lucian deſcribes a hero to be a 
mee ium between a god and man, or rather a compoſition 
of both. 


Hf Ro is alſo uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe for a great, 
illuſtrious, and extraordinary perſonage; particularly in 


reſpect of valour, courage, intrepidity, and other mili- 


tary virtues. 


. Bouhours makes this diſtinftion between a hero 
and a great man, that the former is more daring, fierce, 
and enterprizing; and the latter more prudent, thought- 
ful, and reſerved. In this ſenſe we ſay, Alexander was 
a hero, and Julius Cæſar a great man. 

HERO of a Poem, or Romance, is the principal per- 
ſonage, or character therein. See the article CH A- 
RAC TER. | 

The hero of the Iliad is Achilles; of the Odyſſee, 
Ulyſſes; of the Æneid, Aneas; of Taſſo's Jeruſalem, 
Godfrey of Bulloign; of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, Adam; 
though Mr. Dryden will have the Devil to be Milton's 
hero, in regard he gets the better of Adam, and drives 
Paradiſe. | 

Many of the critics find fault with the hero of the 
A.neid, for being too delicate, wanting the fire, firm- 
neſs, and uncontroulable ſpirit, remarkable in the hero 
of the Iliad. Piety, tenderneſs, and ſubmiſſion to the 
gods, are virtues of the middle claſs of mankind ; the 
do not ſtrike enough for a hero who is to be the inſtru- 
ment of ſuch notable exploits. In anſwer to this, F. 
Boſſu obſerves, that Æneas's character was not to be 
formed on the model either of Achilles or Ulyſſes; nor 
to be of the ſame kind with them, as the fable and deſign 
of the Æneid were very different from thoſe of the Iliad 
and Odyſſee. Virgil's deſign was to perſuade the Romans 


to receive a new form of government, and a new maſter; 


who mult have all the qualities requiſite for the founder 
ol a ſtate, and all the virtues which make a prince be- 
oved. | . 

. ſomething belonging to a hero, or heroine; 
thus, ; | 

HEROIcC AGE, that age or period of the world where- 
in the heroes are ſuppoſed to have lived. The heroic age 
coincides with the epic poem. See Epic. 

HEROIC VERSE, that wherein heroic poems are uſu- 
ally compoſed ; or it is that proper for ſuch poems. In 
the Greek and Latin, hexameter verſes are uſually deno- 
minated heroic veries, as being alone uſed by Homer, 
Virgil, &c. See the article HEX AMETER. 

Alexandrine verſes of twelve ſyllables were formerly 
called heroic verſes; but later writers uſe verſes of ten 
ſyllables. 45 

HEROINE, a woman of an heroic ſpirit, or who makes 
the principal perſonage in an heroic poem, See HERO 
and POEM. 5 1 a 
HERON, in ornithology, a bird of the ardea-kind, 
with a hanging creſt. : 1 a 

The common heron is a tall bird, meaſuring more 
than four feet from the point of the beak to the tip of the 
toes, Its head is covered with ſhort white feathers ; only 
from the hinder part, there hangs a creſt of very long 
black feathers; the upper part of its body is of a duſky 


bluifh grey, the under part white, and the thighs 
wat vat; 


HERPES, in medicine, a bilious puſtule, which break-: 
ing out in different manners upon the ſkin, accordingly 
receives different denominations, 


If they appear lingle, as they frequently do in the face, 
the baſe is inflamed, and the top pointed ; and havin 
diſcharged a drop of matter, the redneſs and pain go of 
and they dry away. There is another fort more corro- 


fave and of greater malignity, when a cluſter of puſtules 


riſe. in a ring, accompanied with ſmart, and ſometimes 
with great itching ; this ſpecies. is termed ſerpigo, and 
vulgarly the tetter, or ring-worm, 1 
Another kind of this diſeaſe appears in large cluſters 
upon the neck, breaſt, loins, &c. attended with a flight 
fever and inflammation. The heads are white and mat- 
tery, which are ſucceeded by a ſmall round ſcab, reſem- 
bling millet ſeed, whence its name, and vulgarly called 
ſhingles. See the article ERysIPELAS. | 


, HERRING, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of clupea, with 
| | | | the 
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the lower jaw longeſt, and without any black ſpots. It 
is from five to eight inches in length, and between one 
and two in breadth, However, its ſize is far from being 
certain; ſince it varies not only on account of age, but 
according to the ſeas and places where it is caught. The 
back is of a duſky bluiſh colour, and is more blue in 
ſpring than at other times; the ſides and the belly are of 
a filvery white; the fin on the back ſtands near the mid- 
dle, and is of a whitiſh colour, and has nineteen rays; 
the pectoral fins are whitiſh, ſtand low, and have each 
eighteen rays; the ventral fins are very ſmall and white; 
the pinna ani is near the tail, and has eighteen rays; the 
tail is of a greyiſh colour, forked, and furniſhed with 
eighteen rays. | 

HERRIN G Fiſhery, Herrings are chiefly found in the 
North ſea. They are a fiſh of paſſage, and commonly 
go in ſhoals, being very fond of following fire or light, 


and in their paſſage they reſemble a kind of lightning. 


About the beginning of June, an incredible ſhoal of her- 
rings, probably much Jarger than the land of Great- 
Britain and Ireland, come from the north on the ſurface 
of the ſea; their approach is known by the hovering of 
ſea fowl in expeRation of prey, and by the ſmoothneſs of 
the water; but where they breed, or what particular 
place they come from, cannot be eaſily diſcovered. As 
this great ſhoal paſſes between the ſhores of Greenland 
and the north cape, it is probably confined, and as it 
reaches the extremities of Great-Britain, is neceſſarily 
divided into two parts. For we find one part of the her- 
rings ſteering welt, or ſourh-weſt, and leaving the iſlands 
of Shetland and Orkney to the left, paſs on towards Ire- 
land, where being interrupted a ſecond time, ſome keep- 
ing the ſhore of Britain, paſs away ſouth down St. 
George's channel ; while the other part, edging off 
to the ſouth-weſt, coaſt the weſtern ocean, till they 
reach the ſouth ſhore of Ireland, and then fſteer- 
ing ſouth-weſt, join the reſt in St. George's channel. 
The other part of the firſt diviſion made in the north, 
parting a little to the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, paſs by Shetland, 
and then make the point of Buchan-neſs, and the coaſt of 
Aberdcen, filling as they go, all the bays, firths, creeks, 
&c. with their innumerable multitudes. Hence they 
proceed forward, paſs by Dunbar, and rounding the high 
ſhores of St. Abbe's Head, and Berwick, are ſeen again 
off Scarborough ; and even then not diminiſhed in bulk, 
till they come to Yarmouth roads, and from thence to the 
mouth of the Thames, after which, paſſing down the 
Britiſh Channel, they ſeem to be loſt in the Weſtern 
ocean. 
The vaſt advantage of this fiſhery to our nation is very 
obvious, when we conſider, that though herrings are 
found upon the ſhores of North America, they are never 
ſeen there in ſuch quantities as with us, and that they are 
not to be met with in conſiderable numbers in any of the 
ſouthern kingdoms of Europe, as Spain, Portugal, or the 
ſouth parts of France on the fide of the ocean, or in the 
Mediterranean, or on the coaſt of Africa. There are 
two ſeaſons for fiſhing herrings, the firſt from June to the 
end of Auguſt, and the ſecond in autumn, when the fogs 
become very favourable for this kind of fiſhing. The 
Dutch begin their herring-fiſhing on the 24th of June, 
and employ no leſs than two thouſand veſlels therein called 
buſſes, being between forty-five and fixty tons burden, 
and carrying three or four ſmall cannon. They never 
{tir out of port without a convoy, unleſs there be enough 
together to make about- eighteen or twenty cannon 
among them, in which caſe they are allowed to go in 
company. Before they go out, they make a verbal agree- 
ment, which has the ſame force as if it were in writing. 
The regulations of the admiralty.of Holland are partly 
followed by the French, and other nations, and partly 
improved and augmented with new ones, as, that no 
fiſher ſhall caſt his net within a hundred fathoms of an- 
other boat: that while the nets are caſt, a light ſhall be 
kept on the hind part of the veſſel: that when a boat is 
by any accident obliged to leave off fiſhing, the light 
ſhall be caſt into the ſea: that when the greater part of 
a fleet leaves off fiſhing, and caſts anchor, the reſt ſhall 
do the ſame, &c. By the late act of parliament in Great 
Britain, the regulations are, that every veſſel intitled to 


'the bounty, muſt carry twelve Wincheſter buſhels of | 


| ſalt in new barrels, for every laſt of fiſh ſuch y 


HET 


eſſe] j 
pable of holding; and as many more new bartels we 


veſſels can carry; and two fleets of tanned nets that 
a veſſel of ſeventy tons ſhall carry one fleet of fit n ls, 
each net to be thirty yards full upon its rope, an i oa 
fathoms deep; and ſo in proportion far greater or Cats 
veſſels; and be provided with one other fleet of fift lie 
nets, on board a tender, or left on ſhore in a proper 1 : 
for the uſe of the ſaid veſlel, &c. e 
There is nothing particular in the manner of gg; 
The nets wherein the fiſh are drawn, ſhould Neef 
have their meſhes an inch ſquare to let all the leſs, 0 
go through. | J 
Curing and preparing HERRING. The commerce of 
herring, both white or pickled, and red, is Very conſider 
able. The white Dutch herrings are the moſt eſteemeſ 
being diftinguiſhed into four ſorts, according to thei 
ſizes; and the beſt are thoſe that are fat, fcſhy firm 
and white, ſalted the ſame day they are taken with 001 
ſalt, and well barrelled. The Britiſh herrings are little 
inferior, if not equal to the Dutch; for in ſpite of al 
their endeavours to conceal the ſecret, their method at 
curing, laſting, or caſking the herrings, has been diſc. 
vered, and is as follows. After they have hauled in thei 
nets, which they drag in the ſterns of their veſſels back. 
wards and forwards in traverſing the coaſt, they throw 
them upon the ſhip's deck, which is cleared of every tig 
for that purpoſe : the crew is ſeparated into ſundry dive 
fions, and each diviſion has a peculiar taſk: one part opem 
and guts the herrings, leaving the melts and roes; another 
cures and ſalts them, by lining or rubbing their inſile 
with ſalt; the next packs them, and between each roy 
and diviſion they ſprinkle handfuls of falt; laſtly, the 
cooper puts the finiſhing hand to all, by heading the 
caſks very tight, and ſtowing them in the hold, [t is 
cuſtomary with us to waſh the herrings in freſh water, an 
ſteep them twelve or fifteen hours, in a ſtrong brine, be- 
fore we proceed to barrel them. | 
Red HeRRinGs muſt lie twenty-four hours in the 
brine, inaſmuch as they are to take all their ſalt there, 
and when they are taken out, they are ſpitted, that is 
ſtrung by the head on little wooden ſpits, and then hung 
in a chimney made for that purpoſe: after which, a fle 
of bruſh-wood which yields a deal of ſmoke, but no flame, 
being made under them, they remain there till ſufficiently 
ſmoked and dried, and are afterwards barrelled up ior 
keeping. = 
HERSE, in fortification, is a lattice or portcullice, 
made in the form of a harrow, and ſtuck full of iton- 
ſpikes. | 
It is uſually hung by a rope, faſtened to a moulite, 
which is cut in caſe of ſurprize, or when the fir gate 
is broken with a petard, to the end that it may fill ant 
ſtop up the paſſage of the gate, or other entrance of 4 
fortreſs. | 
Theſe herſes are alſo often laid in the roads, with tb 
points upwards, to incommode the march both of the 
horſe and infantry. „ 
HERSILLON, in the military art, a fort of w 
&c. between ten and twelve feet long, whoſe two ls 
are full of ſpikes, to incommode both horſe and foot. 
The word is a diminutive of the preceding. ta 
HESPER, Heſperus, in aſtronomy, the evening 
Venus being ſo called when ſhe ſets after the 5 Fu 
The word is Greek, Ee, the brother of at) 
and father of the Heſperides. ore the 
HESPERIDES, in the ancient mythology, Wn 
daughters of Heſperus, which were three in gre 
Fgle, Arethuſa, and Heſperethuſa. They 4 den 
ſented by the ancients as having the keep ng The oor 
golden apples on the other fide the ocean. cis dragoh 
aſſign them a dragon to watch the fruit: 
Hercules flew, and and carried off the apples. of plants 
HESPERIS, dame violet, in botany, 2 genus etals, Of 
the corolla of which conſiſts of four e rler, 
an oblong figure, of the length of the np. A long pod, 
and ending in ſmall ungues: the fruit 18 contain! 
plane, compreſſed, ſtriated, bilocular, b1vaive 
ſeveral oval, compreſſed ſeeds. dose A 
HETEROCLITE, among m ("7 by Mr. 
three variations in irregular nouns, ane 
TO | 
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The word is Greek, and compounded of e740, dif- 


Ruddiman a noun. that varies 1n declenſion; as boc vas, 
520 3 pe e the word heteroclite in a 
=p _ applying it to all irregular nouns. See Axo- 
Ane ns properly ſo called, or accord- 
lite nouns properly ſo called, or 
6g the definitions are only three, viz. vas, jugerum, 
and dend, ODOx, in polemical theology, any thin 
ODOX, in polemical theology, any thing 
1 the faith and doctrines of a true church. 


HETERODROMUS Vecr1s, in mechanics, a le- 


ver, wherein the fulcrum, or point of ſuſpenſion, is 
7 


aced between the power and the weight. See the ar- 
deen EROGENEOUS, or HETEROGENEAL, ſome- 
thing that conſiſts of parts of diſſimilar kinds, in oppoſi- 
tion to homogeneous. See HOMOGENEOUS, _ | 
HgeTEROGENEOUS, in mechanics, ſuch bodies whoſ- 
denſity is unequal in different parts of their bulk; or they 
are ſuch whoſe gravities in different parts are not propor- 
tionable to the bulks thereof: whereas bodies equally 
genſe or ſolid in every part, or whoſe gravity is propor- 
tionable to their bulk, are ſaid to be homogeneous. 
HeTEROGENEOUS LIGHT. is, by Sir Iſaac Newton, 


ſaid to be that which conſiſts of rays of different degrees 


of refrangibility : thus the common light of the ſun or 
clouds is heterogeneous; being a mixture of all ſorts of 
rays. | 


in irregular nouns; or ſuch as are of one gender in the 
ſingular number, and of another in the plural, as Hoc cœ- 
Jum, hi cli. Heterogeneous, under which are compre- 
hended mixed nouns, are ſix- fold. 1. Thoſe which are 


oc the maſculine gender in the ſingular number, and neu-| 


ter in the plural, as Hic tartarus, hac tartara. 2. T hoſe 


WE which are maſculine in the ſingular number, but maſculine 


and neuter in the plural, as Hic locus, hi loci, et hec loca. 


3. Such as are feminine in the ſingular number, but neu- 


ter in the plural, as hec carabaſus, et hæc carabaſa. 4. Such 


WE 710uns as are neuter in the ſingular number, but maſcu- 


line in the plural, as hoc cœlum, bhi cœli. 5. Such as are 
neuter in the fingular, but neuter and maſculine in the 
plural, as hoc raſtrum ; hi raftri, et hac raſtra; and, 6. 
duch as are neuter in the ſingular, but feminine in the 
plural number, as hoc epulum, . he epule. 


 HrreRoGENEOUs NUMBERS, mixed numbers, con- 
| fiſting of integers and fractions. 


See INTEGER and 
FRACTION. "ain! 
HETEROGENEOUS QUANTITIES are thoſe; which are 
of ſuch different kinds, as that one of them taken any 
number of times, never equals or excels the other. | 
HETEROGENEOUS SURDS are ſuch as have different 
"—_ ligns, as a a, * bb, / 9, V 18, &c. See 
URD, 1 | 
HETEROSCII, in geography, commonly denotes 
thoſe inhabitants of the earth in the temperate zones, 
whoſe ſhadow at noon is always projected the ſame way, 
either northward or ſouthward. ' | 


ferent, and 041%, a fhadow. 1 In 
Heteroſcii however, ſtrictly, denotes thoſe/inhabitants 
which, during the whole year, have their noon-tide ſha- 
dows projected different ways ſrom each other. Thus 
the inhabitants of the northern temperate zone are hete- 
rolcii with regard to thoſe of the ſouthern, , The inhabi- 
ants of one part of the torrid zone are heteroſcii with 
regard to thoſe of the reſt, and to thoſe of one of the tem- 
berate zones, except at the ſolſtices; and even at that 
res all of the torrid zone are heteroſcii with regard to 
— the temperate zones; but as the people of the 
IG zone have their ſhadow now on this, and then on 
ide, they are called amphiſcii. See AWPHISCII, _ 
t HETEROUSIANS, a name compoſed of ere, 
Few and gta, ſubſtance ;. being given to a ſect of 
Feb. 5, who did not believe that the Son of God was of A 
e like to that of the F ather, which was the opi- 
Fs another branch of the Arians,. who were from 
ce called Hemoouſians; but that he was of another 


"13 2ace, different from that of the Father. 
: n'a | | 
by the moderns a fixth, | neſeng Muße * coe called 


70 * : . * A : 7 ; #1 „ f ; , 


, HEXAEDRON,  Hexahedron, in geometry; 6ne 6f the 

Platonic or five re ular bodies, being a ſolid conſiſting of 
ſix equal ſides or faces, popularly called a cube. 
a, baſe, The ſquare of the ſide of a hexaedron js in 
a lubtriple ratio to the ſquare of the diameter of the cir- 
cumſcribed ſphere. Hence the fide of the hexaedron is 
to the ſide of the ſphere it is inſcribed in; as i to y/ 3, and 
conſequently incommenſurable thereto, _ | 

HEXAGON, in geometry, a figure of fix ſides, and 
as many angles, A | | | 

The word is Greek, and compounded of dE, fix, and 
Youre, an angle. 7 a 


If the ſides and angles be equal, it is called a regular 


hexagon. The fide of a regular hexagon inſcribed in a 
circle is equal to the radius of that circle ; hence a regu- 
lar hexagon is inſctibed in a circle, by ſetting the radius 
off ſix times upon the periphery : As t to 1.672, ſo is the 
ſquare of the ſide of any regular hexagon to the area there- 
of nearly. N | | | 
| To deſcribe a hexagon on a given line AB (plate 
LXXIII. fig.7.) draw an equilateral triangle ABC, and 
the vertex C will be the center of a circle, which will 
circumſcribe the hexagon required. | 5 

HEXAME TER, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a 
verſe conſiſting of ſix feet. | 


The word is Greek, and compounded of ek, fix, and 


| | u£Teoy, Meaſure, 
HETEROGENEOUS NoUNS, one of the three variations | 


The firſt four feet of a hexameter may be either dactyls 
or ſpondees; but the laſt foot ſhould in ſtrictneſs be a 
Fer and the laſt but one a daQyl, as in Homer and 

irgil. | | 


Hexameters are divided into heroic, which ſhould be 


grave and majeſtic ; and into ſatyrical, which may be 
more negligent, as thoſe of Horace, Epic poems conſiſt 
of hexameters alone ; elegies and epiſtles ordinarily con- 
ſiſt of hexameters and pentameters alternately, 

The modern languages are not at all fit for this kind of 
_ dee depends altogether on long and ſhort, 

des | | | | 5 
HEX AND RIA, in botany, a claſs of plants with 
hermaphrodite flowers, and FA ſtamina, or male parts in 
each, which are in ſome plants all of the ſame length, 
and in others are alternately one ſhorter and another 
longer. | 


The word is derived from the Greek, 28, ſix, and ayne, 
male. | | 


The plants of this claſs are garlic, hyacinth, meadow 


ſaffron, xc. | 3 
HExXAPLA, in church-hiſtory, a work publiſhed 


6 


by Origen, containing a part of the Old Teſtament in 


the original Hebrew, with ſeveral verſions of it in ſix 
columns; from whence it was called hexapla, or the ſix- 
fall ation. oe i. 1 

HEXASTYLE, in architecture, a building with ſix 
columns in front. | | | 


| HIATUS properly hignifie an opening, chaſm, or 


gap; but it is particularly applied to thoſe verſes where 
one word ends with a vowel, and the following word be- 


pins with one, and thereby occaſion the mouth to be more 
opened, and the ſound to be very harſh. 
The term hiatus is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of manuſcripts, 
to denote their defects, or the parts that have been loft 

effaced. See MAnUsCRIPT. | 


HICCUP, or Hiccovcn, Singultus, in phyſic, a ſpaſ- 


modic, convulſive, interrupted, and uneaſy concuſſion of 
the diaphragm and ſome of the parts affixed to it, made 
in inſpiration, and accompanied with a ſonorous explo- 
ſion of the air through the moutn. 


” 


HFiccups are divided into two ſpecies ; the former, when 
the immediate cauſe of the diſorder is lodged in the dia- 
phragm itſelf ; and the latter, when the cauſe reſides in 
the ſtomach, whoſe vellication is propagated to the dia- 
phragm. EN | 5 
he weaker the nervous ſyſtem, the more readily any 
perſon is ſeized. with this diſorder. , Hence infants, 
children, and old people are more ſubject to the hiccup 
than others; ſo that they eaſily fall into that tranſitory 
ſpecies of the diſorder, which is produceg by a refrigera- 
tion of the ſtomach, eating greedily, or drinking 0 
of cold liquors, or laughter. But the more remote cauſes 

| Fog 0.0 which 


The word is Greek, and derived from et, ſix, and 


or 
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Aliments either 


nated with many 
gm, Excite the 
1 

An acute hiccup is the concomitant © 


conſiderable are inflammations of the 
the viſcera, BY 
An hiccup generally accompanies continual, malig- 
nant, and exanthematous fevers, when various remote 
cauſes concur to its production. . 2 
To the acute hiccups of a dubious event, we muſt alſo 
fefer thoſe which ſucceed inanition, or too large an ex- 
cretion of the humours. 5 
A chronical hiccup ſometimes riſes from a peccant ſtate 
of the blood and humours, and from the faults or bad con- 
formation of the bony parts ſurrounding the breaſt, | 
Every hiccup does not require a cure ; but a morbid 
Hiccup calls for the aſſiſtance of the phyſician, as hath 
been already obſerved, who is principally to follow three 
intentidns of cure; the firſt is to mitigate and allay the 
preternatural, ſpaſmodic, and convulſive motions ; the 
ſecond is to remove the material cauſes; and the third is 
to reſtore the parts affected and weakened. | 
The firſt intention is anſwered by gentle antiſpaſmodic 
and anodyne ſubſtances, as amber, cinnamon, ſaffron, and 
taſtor. An ounee and a half of the oil of ſweet almonds, 
mixed with a few drops of the diſtilled oil of dill; is by 
fome thought a ſpecific for the hiccup. | 
But the phyſician is chiefly to purſue the ſecond in- 
tention, which is to remove the material caufes, The 
peccant matter is therefore to be duly concocted, and then 
to be eliminated either by vomit or ſtool ; the former is 
anſwered by four or fix grains of the powder of ſquills, 
mixed with three grains of purified nitre; and the latter 
by preparations of manna and rhubarb. | 
The celebrated Sydenham tells us that he has cured 
people in years of this diſorder, by giving them two 
drams of diaſcordium at a doſe, when the ſeeds of dill 
and other celebrated ſpecifics have proved ineffectual. 
HIDE, the ſkin of beaſts, but particularly applied to 
thoſe of large cattle, as bullocks, cows, horſes, & e. See 
OKIN. | | 
Hips of Land was ſuch a quantity of land as might be 
plowed with one plough within the compaſs of a year, 
or ſo much as would maintain a family; ſome call it 
fixty, ſome eighty, and ſome an hundred acres. 
The diftribution of this kingdom by hides of land is 
very ancient, mention being made of it in the laws of 
king Ina. Henry I. had three ſhillings for every hide of 
land, in order to raife a dowry for his daughter : this tax 
was called hidage. 3 ee 
_ Hipe-Bovunp, among farriers, 2 diſtemper in horſes 
when the ſkin ſticks ſo faſt to the back and ribs, that the 
hand cannot ſeparate the one from the other without 
great difficulty ; his body is at the ſame time Jean, his 
back- bones ſtand up, his guts are for the moſt part defi- 
cient in moiſture, and his dung dry and more offenſive | 
than common. | 105 2 9 
If a horſe become hide-bound by hard riding and ill 
keeping, he may be cured by good keeping. If it be the 
effect of a fever, or ſome other diſeafe, if that be cured | 
which is the cauſe, the effect will ceafe ; but if he has no 
fever upon him, and he is hide-bound only from lowneſs 
of blood and ſpirits, give him boiled barley, white- water, 
or the like, and when his fleſh is raifed, harden it with 
good oats, beans, and moderate exerciſe. * _ 
' HIERACHIUM, hawkweed, in botany 


more noble parts of 


plants, the compound flower of which is imbricated and 


uniform, conſiſting of a great number of equal Herma- 


f ſuch diforders 
as have a quick and ſpeedy termination, of which the moſt 
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| highneſs, as the cleRors of Germany ate 
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phrodite corollulæ, which are linear, truncated, and quin- 
g 3 a „ | 
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bur ont copies 
and winged with down. 7 drag 
HIERACIT ES, Hieracilæ, in church. hiſtory, Che 
tian heretics, in the third century, ſo called from th 
leader Hierax, a philoſopher of Egypt; who tau 
Melchiſedec was the Holy Ghoft, [denied the ref 
tion, and condemned marriage: he likewiſe held "ox 
one could be ſaved who died before he attived & 1 
diſcretion. The diſciples of Hierax taught N 
word, or Son of God, was contained in the Father of 
little veſſel. is contained in a great one; from ue 
they had the name Metangitnoniſts; from the 534 
word fe,, which ſignifies contained h: 
HIERARCHY, among divines, detiotes th | 
nation of angels. See . article ANGEL, et 
Some of the rabbins reckon four, others ten, orders / 
| n d give th ffetent names, accorg. 
ing to their different degrees of power and ktowled 
Dionyſius the Areopagite, the jeſuit Celert, and man, 
others, haye gone fo far as to ſettle a kind of ceremoniy 
or rule for the precedency of angels, as ſeraphi 
bim, thrones, dominions, principalities, &c. 
HIERARCHY likewiſe denotes the ſuborditation 9 


er 
ot tha 


4 * 


mn, cheru⸗ 


the clergy, eccleſiaſtical polity, or the conſtitution and 


government of the Chriſtian church, confidered as a f. 
clety. | | 
HIEROGLYPHICS, in antiquity, myſtical chance. 
ters, or ſymbols, in uſe among the Egyptians, and that 
as well in their writing as inſcriptions ; being the fg 
of various animals, the parts of human bodies, and me- 
chanical inſtruments, 

But beſides the hieroglyphics in common uſe among tht 


. 


| people, the prieſts had certain myſtical characters, in 


which they wrapped up and concealed their doctrines fron 
the vulgar. It is ſaid, that thefe ſomething reſembled 
the Chineſe characters, and that they were the invention 
of Hermes. Sir John Marſham conjeQures, that the uſe 


of thefe hiervglyphical figures of animals, introduced the 
ſtrange worſhip paid them by that nation; for as theſ 


figures were made choice of, according to the reſpeftive 


qualities of each animal, to expreſs the qualities and dig: 


| nity of the perſons repreſented by them, who were gene- 


rally their gods, princes, and great men, and being place 
eir temples, as the images of their deities ; hence 
they came to pay a ſuperſtitious veneration to the animal 
themſelves. 7 55 
HIEROGRAMMATIS TS, pοαοννν-eL ig, i. e. bo) 
regiſters, were an order of priefts among the ancient Ep 
tians, who preſided over learning and religion. 
They had the care of the hieroglyphics, and were ti: 
expoſitors of religious doctrines and opinions. 
HIGH, Altus, a term of relation, importing one things 
being ſuperior ar above another: thus we ſay, a high 
mountain, the high court of parliament, high relievo, 
is ſometites uſed in the ſame ſe 
the fame fenſe with 


Hien, in muſic, 
with loud, and fometimes in 


nou > MODE © x bk 
Hicn-Warrr, the ſtate of the tide when bigs 
e jaſt before it begins to ebb, See the wo 


or the tim 
e paſſage for the king's ſubjects, on 


TID E. | 

 Hreu-War, a fre " 
high-way, ! oh 
rd of the mano! 


which account it is called the king's 
the freehold of the ſoil belong to the lo ea from 
or the owner of the land. Thoſe ways that r _ 
one town to another, and fuch as are drift or _ 
and are for all travelſers in great roads, ot that aire 
nicate with them, are high-ways only; and a8 to n 
paration, ate under the care of ſurveyors. Before kin 
HIGHNESS, a title given to princes: 4 bot tba 
of England had no other title of Sp 
of highneſs; which was alſo the'caſe of the £1085” 
e ,, Toa, 
At preſent all the Tons of crowned heads — 
e 
phraſe ancient 


brig JO gra 42841 36 
HIS TESTIBUS, a 10 


end of à deed, written in the fame 


co 


led; the — 


deed; upon which the witneſſes were es 
3 | 
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JOB 


doors, tables, &c. open, 


1p 
ad their names entered. See the article Wir- 


111 teſtibus, in ſubject deeds; continued till, and in, the 
jel dpi an ancient Roman feſtival, obſerved on 
u, e:ohth of the calends of April, or the 25th day of 
- we in honour of the goddeſs Cybele. It was ſo 
called from the various expreſſious of joy and mirth on 


| this occaſion. 


HILARY-TERM, among lawyers. See TERM. 


HILL, in the natural hiſtory of the eürth. See Movn- 


m_ | F | 3 8 
nls are of great uſe in a garden, as 
1 44 as ſcteens to keep off the cold ind flip- 
a blaſts of the northern and eaſtern winds. N 


pi : d chains of loft ibunitalizs) be: | 
0 he long ridges and Chains Y | , 
i W und to run from eaſt to weſt, ferve to ſtop 


the evagation of thoſe vapours towards the poles, without 
which they would all run from the hot countfies, and 
leave them deſtitute of rain. 5 1 
3. They condenſe thoſe vapours, like alembic heads, 
into clouds; and ſo, by a kind of external diſtillation, 
give origin to ſprings and rivers z and, by amaſſing, cool- 
ing, and conſtipating them, turn them into rain, and by 
that means render the fervid regions of the torrid zone 
W . 5 | 
4. They ſerve for the production of a great number of 
yegetables and minerals, which are not found in other 
places. V ( 
t hath been found by experiment and calculation, that 
hills, though they meaſure twice as much as the plain 
ground they ſtand upon, yet the produce of the one can 
de no more than the other; and therefore, in purchaſing 
land, the hills ought not to be bought for more than their 
ſuperkcial meaſure; i. e. to pay no more for two acres 
upon the fide of an hill, than for one upon the plain, if 
the ſoil be equally rien. 6 1 
t is true, that thoſe lands that are hilly and moun- 
tainous, are very different, as to their valuable contents, 
ſtom what are found in flat and plain ground, whether 
they be planted, ſown; or built upon; as for example: 
Suppoſe an hill contains four equal ſides, which meet 
in a point at the top; yet the contents of theſe four ſides 
can produce no more grain; or bear no more trees, than 
the plain ground on which the hill ſtands, or than the baſe 
of it; and yet by the meaſure of the ſides there may be 
double the number of acres, rods, and poles, which they 
meaſure on the baſe or gtound- plot. Sh Sd OT TT, 
For as long as all plants preſerve their upright method 


of growing, hilly ground can beat no more plants in num- | 


* 


ber than the plain at the baſe. e 

Again, as to building on an hill, the two ſides of an 
hill will bear no more than the ſame number of houſes 
that can ſtand in the line at the baſe. | 

And as to rails; or park-paling over an hill, though 
tne meaſure be near double over the hill to the line at 
te bottom, yet both may be incloſed by the ſame num- 
ber of pales of the ſame breadth. Miller's Gard. Di. 
HIN, a Hebrew meaſure of capacity for things liquid, 


containing the ſixth part of an epha, or one gallon two 


pints, or two_ thouſand five hundred and thirty-three 


lolid inches, Engliſh meaſure. | 
HIND, a female ſtag in the third year of its age. 
Hixp Carr, a male hart, or hind, in the firſt year. 
She fawns in April or May. £54 
Hixp, or Hive, a huſbandman's ſervant. 'Thus a 
perſon who overſees the reſt, is called the maſter hine. 
HINGES, in wo thoſe iron joints, whereb 


| ut, or fold, &c. Of theſe there 
We various ſpecies. | 


HIP, dog-roſe, a ſpectes of wild briar, with ſingle pen- 


tpetalous flowers, of a whitiſh colour, mixed with vari- 


dus ſhades of red 


role kind; grows wild in hedves : | 17 
garden Nett in June. E 11 0 4 
1 e flowers of this ſpecies, of an agreeable but weak 
= , and in taſte bitterifh and roughilh; are ſaid to have 
3 degree of laxative vittue than thoſe of the 

walk roſe, together with a mild corroborating or fe- 


, n quality. The fruit, the only part of the dog- 


vic made uſe of in medicine among us, is agreeably dulco- 


| 


y the canine teeth are ſingle, and obliquely truncated ; | 


| acid, and ſtands recommended as a cooling reſtringent, in 
bilious fluxes, ſharpneſs of urine, and hot indiſpoſitions 
of the ſtomach: the freſh pulp is made in the ſhops int 
a conſerve, by mixing three ounces, of it with five of fine 
ſugar. The. pulp, ſhould be ſeparated with great care 
from the rough prickly matter which incloſes the ſeeds; 
a ſmall quantity of which, retained in the conſerve, 4s 
apt to occaſion an uneaſineſs at the Rothach, pruritus 
about the anus, and ſometimes vomiting, ' ; 
Hir-Govr, Sciatica. See the articles Gour and 
TIES? + ol ͤ- . cr 
. Hip-MovtD is by ſome uſed for the back of the hip, 


but others underſtand it to mean the prototype or pat- 


tern, commonly made of a thin piece of wainſeot, by 

| which the back and ſides of the hip are ſet out, 
Hir -Roop, among carpenters, called alſo Italian roof, 

is a roof which has neither gable-head, ſhread- head, nor 


gable and hip at the fame end; for it is 2 gable or up- 
right as high as the collar-beam, and then there are two 
ſhort hips, which ſhut up with their tops to the tops of 4 
pair of rafters, which country carpenters call finglars.. A 
hip-roof has rafters as long; and with the angles of the 
foot, &c. at the ends of buildings, as it has at the fides ; 
and the feet of the rafters at the ends of ſuch buildings 
as have hip-roofs; ſtand'on the ſame plane, viz. paraltel 
with the horizon, and at the ſame height from the foun- 
dation, with rafters on the ſides of the roof. ; 
_ HIPPEUS, in phyfiology, a kind of comet; ſo called 


from its ' reſemblance” to a | horſe. ' See the article 


„ 36 2000561 16 1.50704 18% e. 
HIPPOCAMPUS; the ſea-horfe;' in ichthyology, the 
ſ{quare-bodied ſyngnathus, with no fin at the tail. It is 
five inches long, and where thickeſt, about an inch in 
diameter; the head is long, ſlender, and compreſſed, 
forming a kind of ſnout; the body is of a quadrangular 
figure, but the diviſions are not equal, and ifi the thick- 
eſt part it is hexangular or heptangular, * 1 1 
It is a very ſingular and rare fiſn; the tail of which 
uſually curls up in the drying, and its head being bent 
down, gives it a rude refeinblance to a horſe; whence the 
name. ,, FOOT OE 7 QOLTTOLCL(S TIS 
_ HIPPOCENT AUR; in antiquity, a fabulous animal, 
half cen half bueſe$iih. of colin? n noun, 1 
What gave riſe to the fable of hippocentaurs, was this. 
The Theſſalians are ſaid to have been the firſt inventors 
of the art of breaking horſes ; and being firſt ſeen on 
horſeback, they feemed to make but one body with the 
| horſes 3 whence the origin of the fable. N BY 
HIPPOCRAS; an infuſion of aromatic powders in 
wine, which is afterwards edulcorated with ſugar and 
honey; being ſo called becauſe that, when the infuſion 
is finiſhed, it is ſtrained through Hippocrates's ſleeve. 
Tt is prepared of various aromatics and other ingre- 
dients, according to the different intentions to be an- 


{wered. : . 094321 $67 i Shark . 
HIPPOCRATES's StV E, a kind of filtre or ſtrain- 
ing dag formed by joining the oppoſite atigles of a ſquare 
piece of flannel in form of a pyramid, and uſed to ſtrain 
ſyrups, decoctions, &c; for clarification. | 


races were performed. e | 
HIPPOPOT AMUS,- the river horſe, a genus of qua- 
drupeds, of the order of the jumenta, the characters of 
which are theſe : the fore-teeth of the upper jaw are four, 
and placed in pairs; thoſe of the lower jaw are promi- 
nent, and the intermediate ones are ptotended forward: 


the teats are only two, and placed near the groin: 

The hippopotamus is a native of Africa, paſſing a great 
part of its time under water, in the rivers of the N ile and 
Niger; but comes on ſhore to ſleep and breed. It is a 


It is one of the largeſt plants of the | large unwieldy animal, as big as an ox. 


 HIRCUS, in anatomy; a part of the auricle or outer 
ear, being that eminence next the temples, See the ar- 
Sew BAK 701 0D TEC I 1951 Bra gat J 

- Hikcvs, a goat, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt mag- 
nitude, the ſame with capella. See Cargrrai 

Hxxcus is alſo a name uſed by ſome writers for a comet 
encompaſſed, as it were, with a mane; ſeemingly rough 


Jerken- head, by which is meant ſuch heads as are both 


HIPPODROME, in antiquity, the courſe where horſe- 
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| broader at the end than elſewhere, and the ſkin ſoft and 


length, and is of a blackiſh colour, variegated with yel- 
low. 15 ie 


In other ſubjects there is a 


penetration, and ſoundeſt judgment, are the councils of 


Hiſtory will not admit thoſe decorations other ſubjects are 


| ſo ſenſibly depicted, that in reading we ſeem to {ee them; 
this is the art and perfection of an hiſtorical ſtyle. An 


the inſtructor of mankind, that pronounces the deſtiny of 


riod the ſacred hiſtory is carried on by different writers, 


count of things, but that of Moſes; and from the flood 


broken and confuſed, that we have little prophane hiſtory 
of credit during this long and dark period. As to the 
Chaldean Hiſtory of Beroſus, and the Egyptian of Mane- | 
tho, they were both wrote fince Herodotus, and we have 


 $ &© 


 HIRUDO, the leech, in zoology, a well .known 
naked inſet, with a flatted but not jointed body, and 
gloſſy. | | «BR UHC, Bo 

The common leech grows to two or three inches in 


HISPID Lear, among botaniſts, one whoſe ſurface is 
covered with more thick and rigid hairs than the piloſe 
leayen Wc} (3535; hi 55: > A „ 
HIspID STALK, among botaniſts, a ſtalk roughly 

ys: 7 $3505.30 . | 
_ HISSING LeTTers, among grammarians, are 8, X, 
and Z, ſo called on account of their harſh (ound. 

HISTORICAL, ſomething that relates to hiſtory : 
thus we ſay, hiſtorical truth, hiſtorical ſtyle, hiſtorical 
narration of facts, &c. See the article His TOR. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER, a profeſſed hiſtorian, or 
writer of hiſtory, + 5061-2 | 
. HISTORY, an account, properly ſpeaking, of paſt 
tranſactions, narrated with ſuch important circumſtances 
as are proper to be tranſmitted to poſterity, and that in a 
thy 3 ſeries. r 19 

iſtory is, of all others, the moſt difficult province. 
greater latitude for the writer's 
imagination; but, in hiſtory, he is confined to the oc- 
currences he relates; and theſe, as they ars not alike en- 
tertaining, require force and judgment in the narration to 
make them all agreeable. The richeſt fields of hiſtory 
are ſcenes of action and commotion, where nations are 
agitated by wars abroad, or factions at home. The moſt 
delicate part of an hiſtorian, which requires the deepeſt 


ſtates and princes, the ſprings of action, the characters of 
men, the intereſt of parties, their different views, &c. 


capable of: the paſſions are not to be moved with any 
thing but the truth of the narration. All the force and 
beauty muſt lie in the order and expreſſion. Lo relate 
every event with perſpicuity, in ſuch words as beſt expreſs 
the nature of the ſubject, is the chief commendation of 
an hiſtorian's ſtyle. The colours facts are painted in, 
the ſtrength and ſignificancy of the ſeveral actions, the 
regular confuſion of a battle, the diſtractions of a tumult 


hiſtorian muſt not only write impartially, but nobly. He 
that ſpeaks to the whole world, and to all ages, that is 


ſo many great men, and fixes their character with poſte- 
ritity, what ſtrength of genius can be ſufficient for ſo im- 
portant an enterprize? He muſt be capable of forming 
great and noble conceptions of things, and giving ſuch an 
exalted turn to his narration, as may truly comport with 
the dignity of his ſubject. ten | 
During the firſt ages, we have little or no hiſtory of the 
tranſactions of mankind, but that of Moſes, whoſe ac- 
count is chiefly confined to the riſe, religion, laws, and 
government of the Jews. It is preſumed he wrote the 


been ſtigmatized in hiſtory; We have ng 


4 


: a w i. ” 
, * 
7 * * 4 7 


| tioned by Scaliger, and bis very exiſtence by My, Du 


well. wa 4 : 
The Greeks, as they have not been noted for thei, , 
racity in any reſpect, ſo their integrity in this 3 * 
has been always ſo queſtionable, that Græcia — 
a | * 
count from them before the Olympiads ; eee i" 
theſe were the fabulous ages; and when the hi. 
commences, our accounts are not much better; fo; ma 
having had originally any public annals; and an. + 
theic ancient authors the poets having the firſt 2 
may eaſily imagine what accounts are to be "i "8 
from thoſe, who are either to foll&w uncertain trait; 
or the poets. Accordingly their firſt accounts were 
looſe, and rather poems than hiſtories, which they þ 
been charged with by the Romans, and particular) i 
tilian compares the liberty they took to a poetic lea 
but Joſephus tells them their accounts of things 5 
novel; that they have no author more ancient than y 
mer; that Hellanicus differs from Acuſilaus; he conch 
Heſiod, and Hellanicus Ephorus he again is corrected 
Timzus, as he is by others, and Hergotus by all, who 
has, been ſtyled the father of hiſtory, though he ai 
with equal juſtice be called the parent of fable. 
The hiſtorians from whom the Grecian and Romm 
hiſtory may be collected, are Thucydides, Diodorus deo. 
lus, Lucian, Juſtin, Xenophon, Cteſias, Polybius, Dior 


Laertius, Dio Caſſius, Herodian, Eunappus, Zolimus, 
and Photius. 4 
As to the Roman Hiſtory, it at firſt only conſiſei d 
{imple notes drawn up by the pontifex maximus, who k- 
gularly ſet down every year whatever paſſed of conſiders 
ble moment in the ſtate, either in war or peace; and thi 
cuſtom, eſtabliſhed very early at Rome, ſubſiſted till the 
year A. U. c. 629, or 631. Theſe memoirs were calle 
the great annals. Hiſtory now began to quit this antique 
garb, and to appear in public with more decency. |te 
poets were the firſt who conceived a deſign of improving 
and adorning it. Nævius compoſed a poem on the ful 
Punic war, and Ennius wrote the annals of Rome in he- 
roic verſe, Hiſtory at length aſſumed a regular form, art 
appeared in proſe. Q. Fabius Victor is the moſt ancient 
of the Latin hiſtorians ; he lived in the time of the ſecond 
Punic war. The hittorians whoſe writings are cone 
down to us are Salluſt, Livy, Cæſar, Paterculus, Tar 
tus, Q. Curtius, Suetonius, Lucius Florus, Juſtin, av 
relius Victor, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Eutropuus 
Authors of the lives of the Roman emperors, from Adriu 
to Carinus, are Spartianus, Lampridius, V ulcatius, C 
pitolinus, Pollio, and Vopiſcus, who all lived in tit 
reign of Diocleſian. If we have regard to only one col. 
dition of hiſtory, namely, its truth, we {hall find that 
moſt of the above authors are faulty in that particular 
Le Moyne only allows four hiſtorians among ibe fo. 
mans, and not ſo many among the Greeks, and allo 
them ſhort of perfection; and as to the moderns, he l 
yet more ſcrupulous in admitting them into account. 


principal part of his hiſtory about the year of the world | There are ſome works in Engliſh very uſeful for tht 


. 2550, and had good opportunities of knowing the truth 
of his relations, He gives a regular account of the Jewiſh 
affairs, from the creation to the year 25 50: from this pe- 


and continued down in the books of Joſhua, Judges, 
Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 
to the year of the world 358 1. | 2 
As to prophane hiſtory, till almoſt the time where the 
Scripture records end, we have little remains of it, but 


- what are either broken and confuſed, or fabulous: for, | 


from the creation to the flood, we have no credible ac- 


to the reign of Cyrus, the remains of antiquity are, ſo 


only ſome fragments of them preſerved by Joſephus, Eu- 


- ſebius, &c. As to Sanchoniathon, who has given us the. 
Phoenician hiſtory, though he pretends to be much more 


underſtanding of ancient hiſtory, as Hind's Hiſtory of 
Greece, Potter's Greek Antiquines, Lewis's Hebrew ab. 
tiquities, Kennet and Danet's Roman Anquitics, P. 
deaux and Shuckford's Connexions, Echard's Roma 
Hiſtory, Tranſlation of Joſephus, Rollin's Ancient 152. 
Univerſal Hiſtory, Bundy's Tranſlation of the * 
Hiſtory, Nicholſon's Hiſtorical Library, Kearne 94 
Hiſtoricus, and Rawlinſon's Method of Studying H. gh 
| the two laſt particularly will give the "reader _ 
view of univerſal hiſtory, and direct to the belt edi 
of almoſt all the hiſtorians extant. 28 5 
As to the hiſtorical accounts of thoſe nations that b 
out of the ruins of the Roman empire, which in; —_ 
greateſt part of the known world, the beſt, hier de 
way are Salmon's Modern Hiſtory, Sit W = 
Hiſtory of the World, Mezeray's and Daniel 9.4 5 11 
France, Le Clerc's Hiſtory of the ae ow 5 
riana's Hiſtory of Spain, Meieus's; Hiltery c itory 
Heuterus's Hiſtory of Burgundy, deen en ine 
Hungary, Cromerius's Hittory of Paland, 


ancient, yet his great antiquity has been juſtly queſ- 


Hiſtory of Bavaria, Le  Quien's Hiſtory 4 et 


ſius Halicarnaſſeus, Philo, Apion, Cornelius Nepss, 2 
Curtius, Plutarch, Alian, Arrian, Appian, }Diogeres 


3 
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HIV 
ations of Portugal dy 22 &. e 
ans abound with particular memoirs o 

Gem _ — and Newmeng, but have no com- 
(eu oo of hiſtory. The only hiſtorians that have 
plete s a large and comprehenſive view of the Hiſtory 
15 wed are Echard, Rapin, Hume, and Smollett. 

of 5 ges chene four, we have alſo the particular hiſtories 
4 prince's reigns, as Sir Francis Bacon's Hiſtory 
. Henry VII. Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Sir 
William Temple's Introduction to the Hiſtory of Eng⸗ 
land. There is alſo Camden's Britannia, Tyrrel $ 
Biſtory of England, Buchanan's and Duff 8 Heat of 
Scotland, Sir James Ware and Cox s Hiſtory of Ire- 


_ 5 s and biſhop Burnet, &c. have written the 


8 their own times. | 
Roy 15 diſadvantage our moſt celebrated hiſtorians 
ſeem to labour under, is too tedious an interruption by the 
inſertion of laws, ſtatutes, and records in the body of their 
narration, at leaſt in making too copious a recital of 
them ; whereas they had better have been mentioned 
only in general, and thrown by themſelves into an ap- 
1 is diſtinguiſhed with regard to its matter and 
its form; with regard to its matter, it is either ſacred or 
natural, civil, perfonal, or ſingular. 
Method of fludying HisToRy. Perſons who read hiſtory 
merely for amuſement, or having in view fome particular 
branch of learning, attend only to certain branches of 
hiſtory, are not confined to that order and connection, 
which is abſolutely requiſite for obtaining a proper know- 
Jedge of hiſtory; the moſt regular, as well as ſucceſsful 
way of itudying which, is to begin with an epitome of 
univerſal hiſtory, and afterwards apply to the hiſtory of 
particular nations and commonwealths : for the ſtudy of 
particular hiſtories preſuppoles, or to ſpeak more properly, 
is only extending the knowledge of particular parts of 
univerſal hiſtory. Unleſs this be our plan, we ſhall only 
fil the memory with ſome events, which may be done 
without applying to hiſtory, or pretending to the know- 
ledge of it. 1 5 | 
HISTORY, in painting, denotes a picture compoſed of 
divers figures, or perſons, repreſenting ſome tranſaction, 
either real or feigned. See PAINTING. 
Natural HISTORY. See NATURAL. | 
HISTRIO, in the ancient drama, fignified an actor 
or comedian, but more eſpecially a pantomime, who ex- 
hibited his part by geſtures and dancing. See the article 
Drama. | 8 
HITCH, among ſailors, a certain knot or nooſe caſt 
upon a rope to faſten it to a poſt, ſhip, wharf, &c. 
HITHE, or HyTae, in our old writers, denotes a 
port, wharf, or ſmall haven, to embark, or land wares at; 
as Queenhithe, cc. - 
HIVE, Alveare, in country affairs, a convenient re- 
ceptacle for bees. See BEE. 
HIVING of Bees, the placing a ſwarm of bees in a 
hive, in order to have the profit of their labours. 
When the ſwarm of bees has left an old hive, and is 
placed in form of a cluſter hanging down from the 
branches of ſome ſhrub or looſe buſh, the hiving is ex- 
tremely eaſy, and may be done in half an hour after the 
time of their being ſtill, and calm in the cluſter; or it 
may de let alone till an hour or two before ſun- ſet, pro- 
vided that the ſun do not ſhine too vehemently upon the 


place where they are, for that would diſquiet them, and 
force them to riſe : 


Vertot's Revo] 


1 


-= 
_” 


long flight before they ſettle again, and are very often 

loſt; this however may at any time be prevented, by 
placing an artificial ſcreen before them, compoſed either 

of a coarſe cloth, or of a few branches of trees well co- 

vered with leaves, | 1 . 

Thoſe authors who ſpeak largely of the cxconomy of 
dees, give the new queen a ſet of officers, whole buſineſs 

It 1s to ſettle the proper places of reſort; and they pre- 

ie that theſe bees go our of the hive a day or two be- 

_ the warm iſſues out, in order to fix upon a proper 
place. This however appears but a romantic conjecture; 

wo we uſually find the bees buſied in ſearch of a place, 

while the whole ſwarm is in the air; nor is it much to 


3 credit, that they chooſe ſuch places as they do; 
7 1 5 


; and in that caſe they uſually take a 


ii 


= they uſually fix in ſuch as they can by no means ſub- 
iſt in. 5 | 
It is commonly the branch of ſome ſhrub or tree that 
they ſettle upon ; and we always find that they mean this 
as their ſettled habitation ; for, however ſoon after they 
are hived, the rudiments and beginning of combs ate 
found on it. It is true, they always leave thoſe places, 
if left to themſelves, in five or fix days ; but this is not till 
they find them ſo. inconvenient that they cannot keep 
them, either from their being too much ſcorched. by the 
ſun, or expoſed to winds and rain. The quantity of wax 
and honey left in theſe places, when they have quitted 
them, abundantly proves however that they meant them 
for fixed abodes. | 9 3 
When they are placed in a hive, they very ſoon find 
themſelves much better lodged than in the place they had 
provided for themſelves, and they uſually ſtay in it, and 
begin to work the next morning. | 
lt might appear a very difficult taſk to get ſo large a 


appears to be. They will often take poſſeſſion of the hive 
of.their own accord, when it is hung over them; but the 
ſhorteſt way is to hold the hive under the branch where 
they are, and then ſweep them down into it. This may 
be done with the branch of a tree with leaves on it, or 


covered, But there are country fellows who will go with- 
out any fort of defence, and with their naked hand ſweep 
them carefully off the bough into the hive, which they 
hold in the other hand underneath. 

| It is not to be expected that the whole ſwarm will be 
thus ſwept peaceably into the bive; many will fly away, 
and many cluſters will fall beſide the hive to the ground. 
All this however creates no difficulty, for, the hive being 
turned bottom upwards, and ſet on the ground near the 
tree, with its edges a little raiſed above the ſurface, thoſe 
bees which fell in cluſters to the ground, will ſoon ſcrawl 
to their companions in the hive, and ſoon after thoſe 
which flew off, will deſcend and follow their example. 
If it happen however that ſome bees will obſtinately keep 
to the place where they at firſt fixed ghemſe]ves, the branch 
is to be rubbed over with the juice of ſuch plants as theſe 
creatures hate the ſmell of; ſuch are elder, rue, and ſome 
others. And if this does not ſucceed, there muſt be 


ſoon drive them off, and make them join their compa- 
nions, who find themſelves more at eale in the hive. 

As it is neceſſary to render the places diſagreeable to 
the bees from which they are to be taken into the hive, ſo 
many people think it very proper to prepare the hive fur 


| their reception, by ſcenting it with ſuch things as they 


love the ſmell of. To this purpoſe they rub the inſide of 
it with baum and bean flowers, and daub a little honey in 
ſome parts of it. This however does not ſeem neceflary, 
thoſe hives having been found to ſucceed full as well, 
where it was not done, as thoſe where it was. 

If it be about noon that the ſwarm is taken into the 
hive, it muſt not be removed from the place betore even- 
ing ; and in the mean time it muſt be ſheltered from the 
too violent heat of the ſun, by the ſhade of the trees; or, 
if that be not ſufficient, a ſort of ſcreen muſt be made for 
it, either, of a coarſe cloth properly ſupported, or of 


it muſt remain till ſun- ſet, and then the hive mult be gently 
lifted up, and carried to the place where it is to remain, 


work in it, as the old ſwarm in their hive. 

It ſometimes happens that the ſwarm is not placed fo 
favourably as in the inſtance before- mentioned; they 
often hang themſelves in a long cluſter from the young 
ſhoots, or ſmall branches of hign trees; and in this cale 
many different expedients are to be uſed to hive them, ac- 


cording to the circumſtances of their, poſition. The 


common method is for one man to climb the tree with a 
long ſtaff in his hand, and another to mount a ladder 
placed againſt the tree, and hold the hive under the ſwarm, 
while the other ſweeps them into it with his ſtaff; and 
when the bough on which they hang is lo far from the 
body of the tree, that this is impracticable by the ladder, 
the hive is to be fixed to the end of a long pole, and by 


that means ſuſpended under the ſwarm while they are 
| FLY oP. > TIwept 


number of bees into a hive, but it is much leſs ſo than it 


with the hand armed with a ftrong glove, and the face 
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linen rags burnt under them, the ſmoke of which will 


branches of trees with their leaves on, In this manner 


and the next morning the bees will be ſeen as buſy at their 
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ſwept into it. When all this is impraQticable, by reaſon 


'of the great height of the branch on which the {warm 
langs, 4 large cloth is to be ſpread on ſome of the lower 
branches, and the whole ſwarm ſwept down in a cluſter 
upon it: this is then to be thrown carefully to the ground, 
and another perſon is to be ready there, to waelm the 
hive over the greater part of the cluſter, and the reſt will 
uſually ſoon creep into it, and join them. If they are flow 
in doing this, they are to be driven in by burning linen rags 
about the places where they fly, the diſagreeable ſmell of 
which will ſend them towards the hive, where finding 
their companions not incommoded with it, they will na- 
turally remain, | | 
Another method of getting a ſwarm from a branch of a 
high tree, is to Cut off the branch with a ſaw, as gently 
and with as little diſturbance to the bees as poſſible. In 
this caſe, when the branch is off, a man may careful! 
deſcend with it, and the bees will not quit their hold, but 
vill be all carried where he pleaſes with it, and may by that 
means be very ealily put into the hive, 
Sometimes the bees which go out in aſwarm, fix upon 


a hole in a wall, or a hollow trunk of a tree, tor the aſ- 


ſembling themſelves in. | 

This is a much better choice for them than the branch 
of a tree, but it is much worte for the perſon who is to 
hive them, for they are very difficult to be got out of theſe 
places. 'The common way of the country people is to at- 


- tack theſe ſwarms in the middle oi a cold night, and they 


then enlarge the opening from without, and, placing the 
hive under it, ſcoop the bees out of their neſt with a ladle, 
and put them into the hive. 7 

It uſually happens that there are more than one young 
female in the hive, at the time when the ſwarm goes out; 
and it is nut uncommon for two of them to go out with 
the ſwarm, In this caſe the ſwarm conſtantly divides in- 
to two bodies, and on whatever branch it fixes, there 
are ſeen two cluſters of bees, one placed near the other. 
Each of theſe is a complete ſwarm and has its female, but 


one of them is often much more numerous than the other; 
and as the bees always love to live in large communities, 


the bees of the ſmaller cluſter become tired of their con- 
dition, and by degrees join the larger; ſo that this is ſeen 
to increaſe, and the other to decreaſe in ſize every mo- 
ment, till at length there remains no more of the ſmaller 


ſwarm than a few faithful creatures, forming a ſort of 


guard about the female. In this caſe it is in vain for 
them to think of forming a community by themſelves ; 


and they finally, with the female, join the other ſwarm; 
1o that the new ſwarm has two females. Reaumur's 


Hit. Inf. | 5 
HOACHE, in natural hiſtory, a kind of earth ap- 


proaching to the nature of chalk, but harder, and feelin 


like ſope; whence ſome think that it is either the ſame 
with our ſope-1ock of Cornwall, or very like it. The 


_ Chineſe diflolve it in water, till the liquor is of the 


conſiſtence of cream, and then varniſh their china-ware 
with it. | 

HOARSENESS, Rauceds, a preternatural roughneſs 
of the voice. The part affected is the aſpera arteria, par- 
ticularly the larynx. This is a fort of catarrhous indiſ- 
polition ariſing from a too great acrimony, thinneſs, or 
laltnefs of the lymph. Spermaceti, decoct. rapar. and 
rob. pallular. are approved remedies in this diſorder. 
HOSE, among ſailors, a piece of canvas ſewed to- 
gether at the tides, and made into the form of a tube, to 
convey water from one place to another; this is more 
particularly uſed in the hold or lower- apartments of 
the ſhip to fill the caſks which are already ſecurely 
ſtowed. es | 

HOD, a well known inftrument uſed by labourers to 
carry bricks, mortar, &c. in, at the building, or repair- 
ing of houſes, cc. | : 


HOE, in country affairs, a tool made like a cooper's 


addz, to cut up wecds in gardens, fields, &c. This tool 
is coramonly called the hand-hoe : for other forts of hoes 


| fee the next article. 


This inſtrument is of great uſe, and ſhould be more 
employed in hacking and clearing the ſeveral corners, 
cracks and patches of land, in fpare times of the year, 
which would be of no ſmall advantage thereto. : 

HOEING, according to Tull, is the breaking or di- 


viding the ſoil by tillage, while the cotn 
are growing thereon. It differs from g 
which is always perſormed beſore the corn or pl 

ſown or planted, or in the time of performin 0 1725 oy 
is much more beneficial to the crops than - | "age 5 
lage. This ſort of tillage is performed 8 


; 
or other Plants, 
ommon tillage 


the tillage as well as the corn. 


and by means of different inſtruments. 3 oh; 1 *** 
fore the tillage, would have yielded little, tho = 908 
it is tilled before ſowing, the more plenty of corn ® more 
yet, if tilled only before the ſowing, will alwa * 
ſome weeds, and they will partake of the l 
| This i 
an after tillage, ſuch as that by Meals 1 geen for 
another conſideration that yet more requires it; "II 
that as ſoon as the ploughman has * 


| 


ficies, is the great buſineſs of the plough 


done his buſi 
ploughing and hoeing the land, after towing, Kg: 0 
? 


its own accord, begins to undo it ali again by tendi 
towards its original texture and ſpecific gravity een, 
the altering of which was the only buſineſs of all the 10 . 
mer tillage. The breaking the particles of the earth a 
making 1n it new pores, and new particles, or new fuper- 
and harrow: 
but, as ſoon as their ule is over, the earth pa 
leſce again into its own form, the particles unite tothe: 
and the artificial pores in a great meaſure cloſe up. 240 
ſeed is nouriſhed in a worſe ground than it was fir pur 
into, and the more the plant grows up, and requires a 
larger ſupply of food, the worſe the paſture becomes, 
hile nouriſhment is thus denied the growing plants 
they are at the ſame time choaked with weeds, which, 
being of a hardier nature than they, will grow with le; 
ſupplies, and therefore thrive more vigorouſly, and rob 
them of a great part of the little food the land before al- 

lowed them. | 

Farmers in all ages have been acquainted, in ſome degree, 
with the uſe of tillage and dung to crops of uſeful plants; 
but they have ſo ill managed the time of giving theſe 
aſſiſtances to nature, that there is no doubt but one third 
part of the nouriſhment raiſed by dung and tillage, if it 


| were given to plants and corn at many proper ſeaſons, 


and proportioned to the different times of their exigencies, 
would be of more benefit ro the crop than the whole is, 
when applied all together at the time of ſowing. 
Nature, by what ſhe does in the animal economy, 
ſeems to point out to us ſomething like the remedying 
this by hoeing ; for when the teeth, as the plough, have 
tilled that ſoil or maſs which is earth-altered ; and when 
the ſaliva and the juices of the ſtomach have ſerved to di- 
vide and attenuate it, as the ſalts of dung and other ma- 
nure do land ; after all this, the bile and pancreatic juices 
are ordained to farther attenuate it, at the very time when 
it is ready to be exhauſted by the numerous mouths of the 
lacteals, ſituate in the inteſtines, This laſt operation ot 
theſe juices ſeems analogous to the meliorating the ſoil by 
hoeing, after the plants are grown, and are becomin fit 
for uſe. 
Tranſplanting is nearly allied in its nature to hoeing, 
but it is much inferior. The nature of this will not ad- 
mit of its being a genera] thing ; and even if it would, 
hoeing is better : for by tranſplanting, the plants can only 
be kept up to a certain period, after which they will not 
bear it; but hoeing may be uſed to them with advantage, 
to their utmoſt ſtanding, and make them vigorous all the 
while. | 3 
The roots of a plant are all neceſſarily broken off in 
tranſplanting, and it requires ſome time for it to ſtrike ? 


whole ſet of new ones; and if the earth about it is not 


kept thoroughly moiſtened al} this time, the new formed 
roots will not be able to ſhoot, and the plant will ſtarve 
in the midſt of plenty: but, on the contrary, in hoeing, 
the ſame advantage of a new paſture for the plant 15 ob- 
tained, by the breaking the particles of the earth, and at 
the ſame time no more of the roots are broken off than 
can eaſily be ſupplied, and the reſt remaining in their 
places, the plant continues growing without that Wo 
decay, which muſt happen on tranſplanting, and * it 
recovers only by degrees. It is obſerved, that ſome plants 
are the worle for tranſplanting: lucerne and ſaintfoin are 
never ſo good after tranſplanting, as when they are 2 
their native places, at the fame diſtances; and finochla, 


2 * 1 not. 
removed „ is never ſo good and tender as when it +. 


$ 


4 


Tus laft plant receives ſuch a check from tranſplanting 
ee: - 1 that it has afterwards a diſeaſe like the 
in i Mich cauſes knots and ſwellings in it, that ſpoil 
1 delicacy: All the tap-rooted plants ſuffer by 
2 U \ting ; for it is neceſſary in this to cut off the 
a 16 roots which afterwards, however good the 
oops be. never arrives at the length it otherwiſe would 
non 520 and which was neceſſary for the ſucceſs of the 
mY 3 


. nt. 


One great benefit of hoeing is, that it keeps plants 
Jil in dry weather, the advantage of which to their 
r is eaſily ſeen, This good office it performs on a 
0 account. Firſt, as they are better nouriſhed by 
cnn, they require leſs moiſture, and conſequently carry 
lets; for thoſe plants which receive the greateſt in- 
| ce, having moſt terreſtrial nouriſhment, carry off the 


alt water, in proportion to their augment, as is proved 
| by Woodward's experiments. Thus barley or oats, being 
| wa ona piece of ground well divided by tillage and 
dune, will come up and grow well without rains, when 
the {ame grains fown on another part of the ſame land, 
not thus dunged or tilled, will ſcarce come up at all with- 
| uit rains, or if they do, will wait wholly for the rains for 
E their grown and increaſe. | 

The hoe alſo, particularly the horſe-hoe, for the other 
| ors not 20 deep enough, procures moiſture for the roots 
| (-0m the dews which fall moſt in dry weather; and theſe 

deus feem to be the moſt enriching of all moiſture, as it 
W tains in it a fine black earth, which will ſubſide from 
| i: in ſtanding, and which ſeems fine enough to be the 
| proper pabulum, or food for plants. 

A demonſtration that the tilled earth receives an advan- 
tage from theſe dews, which the untilled does not, is 
Jus; dig a hole in any piece of land, of ſuch a depth as 
the plough uſually goes to; fill this with powdered earth, 
| and, after a day or two, examine the place, and the bot- 
tom part of this earth, and bottom of the hole, will be 
| found moiſt, while all the reſt of the ground, at the ſame 
Lepth, is dry, Or, if a field be tilled in lands, and one 

land be made fine by frequent deep ploughings, while 
another is left rough by inſufficient tillage, and the whole 
| eld be then ploughed a-croſs in dry weather, which has 
| continucd long, every fine land will be turned up moiſt, 


| and cvery rough land as dry as powder from top to bot- 
tom. 5 


though hard ground, when thoroughly ſoaked with 
lau, will continue wet longer than fine tilled land ad- 
Joining to it, yet, this water ſerves rather to chill than 
| 70 nouriſh the plants itanding in it, and to keep out the 
| oer benefits ok the atmoſphere z it leaves the ground 
much harder alſo than before, when it is finally exhaled 
| * oiit; and when, at length, the earth is then harden- 
en can receive no benefit from any thing leſs than a 
gy of rain, which ſeldom falls till the ſeaſon of vege- 
| [41211 15 Over, | 


5 phe nocd ground is not ſo long ſoaked with rain, ſo 
ho o 09% ſuffer it to become perfectly dry. This 
Op m the flouriſhing ſtate of plants in hoed ground, 
II Nr m_ them, but in ground not hoed, are 
133 mor of nouriſhment, The common opinion 
5 wee but oblervation proves it to be true againſt 
— wal 8 The vulgar are guided by this, 
333 1 not hoe their ground in dry weather 
js hovin oy in the drought, as they call it; where- 
ae 90 Is ho only method of Keeping away the 
1 Tl am either this, or watering, they muſt 
F BOG ra weatons. Tull's Horſe- Hoeing Huſbandry. 
bret of . Ms z00Jogy, a genus of quadrupeds, of the 
the upper font * = characters of which are theſe: 
dent; thoſe os © are four in number, and are conver- 
| aw are eight, and are patulous : 
Per jaw are two, and very ſhort; 


f . Jaw are ſingle, and exerted: the crown 
bricle du ian inated, and the hoof is divided. See the 


the common hos. . 
D og, there are ſeyeral other ſpecies 
nd with a a et with the back briſtly dehind, 


* 


the lower ] 
h of the up 


hole of the und 


E 
* 


r gland on the back, 2. The muſk-hog, with a cyſt, 


ag - © i I 
ul is tail. is mate? n which is ſecreted a perfumed 
Rowing 8 


Hog's dung is, by Mortimer, reckoned one of the rich- 
eſt manures we are acquainted with, and the next in value 
to that of ſheep's dung, and is found to be equal in virtue 
to twice the quantity of any other dung, exccpt this. 
The ancients ſeem to have been diſpleaſed with it, on ac- 
count of its breeding weeds ; but this is only acculing it of 
being too rich, for any dung will do this when laid too 
thick, It is an excellent manure for paſture-grounds, 
and excels all other kinds of dung for trees. The farmers 
who uſe this dung for their lands, generally take care to 
fave it, by well paving the ſtyes, and encreaſe the quan- 
tity by throwing in bean- ſtalks, ſtubble, and many other 
things of a like nature; and by good management of 
this kind many farmers have procured fifty or ſixty loads 


beſt way of uſing this dung, is to mix it with horſe dung: 
and for this reaſon it is beſt to have the ſtye near the ſtable, 
that the two cleanſings may be mixed in one heap, and. 
uſed together. f | 

They have in many parts of Staffordſhire a poor light, 
ſhallow land, on which they ſow a kind of white pea z 
the land is neither able to bear this, nor any thing elſe, 
to advantage for their reaping ; but when the peas are ripe, 
they turn in as many hogs as the quantity of peas will 
fatten, ſuffering them to live at large, and remain there 
day and night; in conſequence of this, the land will pro- 
duce good crops of hay for ſeveral years afterwards; or if 
too poor for that, it will at worſt raiſe graſs enough to 
make it a good paſture-ground. . | 
HOGSHEAD, in commerce, a meaſure of capacity, 
containing fixty-three gallons, 


HOISING, in the ſea language, the act of drawing 


tion of pullies. | | | 

HOKE-Dar, the Tueſday after Eaſter week; which 
was the day on which the Engliſh conquered and expelled 
the Danes: this was therefore kept as a day of rejoicing, 
and a duty, called Hoke-Tueſday-Money, was paid to the 


landlord, for giving his tenants and bondmen leave to ce- 
lebrate it. 


fide which reaches from end to end, from the lower- deck 


een, | 

HOLD-FAST,; a large piece of iron, in the ſhape of 
the letter 8, fixed into a wall, to ſtrengthen it. Alſo a 
tool uſed by joiners, carvers, &c. which goes. through 
their benches, to hold faſt ſuch work as cannot be fi- 
niſhed by its being held in the hand. 


* 


HOLIBUT, the name of a very large flat fiſh, reſem- 


bling the flounder, but longer in proportion to its 


breadth. | | 6 gs 
HOLLAND, one of the United Provinces : it is about 


one hundred miles long, from north to ſouth, and ſcarce 
thirty miles broad ; but enjoys the greateſt trade of any 
province in the world, and in-point of ſtrength and 
riches is equal to the other ſix United Provinces. It is 
ſituated one hundred miles eaſt of England, and is bound- 
ed on the north and weſt by the German ſea, and on the 
ſouth by the provinces of Zealand and Utrecht. * 

HoLLAND, in commerce, a fine and cloſe kind of 


Holland. See the article LIN NEN, | 
HOLLOW, in architecture, a concave moulding, 


and by others an abacus, 


drawn up, with an empty ſpace in the middle for colours, 
drums, and baggage. 
HoLLow- FowER, according to Hanis, is a round- 
ing made of the remainder of two briſures, to join the 
curtain to the orillon, where the ſmall ſhot are played, 
that they may not be ſo much expoſed to the view of the 
enemy. | | + 
HOLLY, in botany. See the article AqQyiro- 
LIUM, | | 
HoLlLy Hedges are a very beautiful evergreen and 
{ſtrong fence, but liable to periſh in hard winters. It 
has been ſuppoſed, that the ſeverity of the cold, in theſe 


s on the forehead — nnen with tyo teeth 


tion has ſhewn, that the miſchief is owing to the field 
; mice, 


of excellent manure a fame out of a {mall ſtye. The very 
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up any weighty body by the help of a tackle or complica- 


HOLD, in ſhip- building, all chat part of a ſhip's in- 


to the floor or bottom; and contains the cargo, provi- 


linnen, ſo called from its being ficſt manufactured in 


about a quarter of a circle, called by ſome a caſement, 


HoLLOW-SQUARE, in the military art, a body of foot 


ſeaſoris, was the occaſion of this; but a cloſer obſerva- 
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mice, which in very ſevere ſeaſons, when they can get 
nothing elſe, diſbark the roots of theſe ſnrubs. | 

The method of preſerving theſe hedges, in ſuch ſea- 
ſons, is found to be by clearing away the weeds which 


are a harbour to theſe little animals, and placing traps 


and boxes in proper places, with a paſte made of butter 
and rats-bane, daubed over their inſides, and holes made 


in their ſides no bigger than what the mice or rats, if 
there be any there, can creep into; and thus the vermin 


are deſtroyed, and the miſchiefs which might attend rats- 


bane being expoſed, are prevented. | 
Knee HoLLy, a name given to butchers broom. 
Sea HoLLy, a plant more uſually called eryorgium. 
See ERYORGIUM. | | 
HOLOCAUST, a burnt-offering, or ſacrifice, wholly 


_ conſumed by fire; of this kind was the daily ſacrifice in 


the Jewiſh church. This was done by way of acknow- 
ledgement, that the perſon offering and all that belonged 
to him, were the effects of the divine bounty, The 
heathens, who alſo offered holocauſts, probably confidered 
them in the ſame light: and the diſpoſing of ſacrifices 
this way was the general cuſtom, till Prometheus intro- 
duced the cuſtom of burning only a part, and retaining 
the remainder for his own table. | 


HOLOGRAPH, in the civil law, an inſtrument 


entirely in the hand-writing of the perſon who ſigns 


( 


it. | | 
The word is Greek, and compounded of , whole, 
and lypage, to write, | 
HOLOMETER, a mathematical inſtrument for tak- 
ing all forts of meaſures, both on the earth and in the 
heavens; it is the fame with the pantometer. 
The word is Greek, and compounded of oa», whole, 
and us7p:w, to meaſure, 


HOLY-GHOST, one of the perſons of the holy Tri- 
nity. See GoD and TRINITY. ; 
Order of the HoLy-GHrosT, the principal military 
order in France, inſtituted by Henry III. in 1569. It 
conſiſts of an hundred knights, who are to make proof 
of their nobility for three deſcents. The king is the 
grand-maſter, or ſovereign, and as ſuch, takes an oath 
on his coronation-day, to maintain the dignity of the 
order, TT TEES | 
The knights wear a golden croſs, hung about thei 
necks by a blue filk ribband, or collar. But before they 
receive the order of the Holy-Ghoſt, that of St. Michael 
is conferred as a neceſſary degree; and for this ieaſon 
their arms are ſurrounded with a double collar. 
HoLy-THURSDAY, the ſame with aſcenſion-day. See 
ASCENSION. | 
HoLy-Dars, the ſame with feſtivals. See the article 
FESTIVALS. . . 
HoLY-ROOD Day, a feſtival otherwiſe called the ex- 
altation of the croſs. See the article C Ross. | 
HOMAGE, in law, is the ſubmiſſion, loyalty, and 
ſervice which a tenant promiſed to his lord, when he was 
firſt admitted to the land which he held of the lord in fee: 


alſo that owing to a king, or to any ſuperior, 


HouAGE JURY, a jury in a court baron, conſiſting 
of tenants that do homage to the lord of the fee. 

This jury makes enquiry into, and preſentments of, 
defaults and deaths of tenants, and of admittances and ſur. 
renders into the lord's court, : 

HOMESOKEN, a privilege enjoyed by every perſon, 
in his own houte or home, which ought. not to be in- 


_ vaded. 


HOMICIDE, in common law, the killing a man. 
The word is Latin, Hhamicidium, and derived from homo, 
a man, and cædo, to ſlay, | | 


It is divided into voluntary and caſual. Caſual is either 


merely caſual, or mixed; the former is when a perſon 


kills another by pure miſchance, being about his Jawful | 


occaſions: it is accounted mixed, when there is negl1- 
gence or ſome unwarrantable circumſtance attending the 
action. Voluntary. homicide, that which is deliberate ; 
and is either with a precedent malice, or without: the 
former is a felonious killing, with malice prepenſe, any 


perſon in the realm, who is under his majeſty's pro- 


w 


tection. _ 5 


HOMILV, in ectleRefdicid einde a ſermon, or dif- 


courſe, upon ſome point of religion, delivered in a plain 


| manner, ſo as to be eaſily underſtood by 


HON 


people. the commer 
At the time of the Reformation th 
theſe homilies made and printed, Ry be a 
in ſuch churches as were not provided with 2 "ke; read 
learned miniſter, in order to prevent unſdund OY 
being taught in remote country places, tn 
In the primitive church, homily rather me 
ference or converſation by way of queſtion and 284 
which made part of the office of a biſhop, till ard 
3 when the learned prieſts were allowed to a 
catec cc. | ; 
WONT Ze, Ne: in the ſame manner as the biſhops uy 
There are ſtill extant ſeveral fine h 
by the ancient fathers, particularly St. 
Gregory. | 
HOMODROMUS Veerrs, that kind of lever, j 
which the weight is in the middle, between the power i 
the fulerum, or the power in the middle Wend 
weight and the fulcrum. See LEVER. k 
HOMOGENEOUS, or Homoctne ar, denote ſuch 
ſubjects as conſiſt of parts of the ſame nature, in conti 
diſtinction to heterogeneous, where the parts are of 0 
ferent natures. | | 


The word is Greek, ovayerngy and formed of 145 


ſeverg of 


ant 2 con. 


omilies, compoſe 
Chry ſoſtom A It 


like, and 7%, kind. | 
 HomoceNneaL LICHT, that whoſe rays are all of th 
8 colour, degree of refrangibility and reflexibility. de 
,OLOUR, 
0 . NUMBERS, ſuch as are of the (any 
ind, 
HoMoGENEAL SURDs, ſuch as have one common f. 
dical ſign, as M Nb, or , or s, See the 
article SURDS. | | | 
HOMOGENEUM CourARATTOxIsõ, in algebra, th 
known quantity in an equation, the ſame with abſolue 
number. It is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from the othe 
terms, which, though homogeneous, are not the qu. 
ties to which things are here referred, 
HOMOLOGOUS, in geometry, is applied to th 
correſpondent ſides and angles of ſimilar and equiangular 
figures, which are ſaid to be homologous, or in propit 
tion to one another. | 
HomoLogous TrinGs, in logic, thoſe which art 
in name, but are of different natures. | | 
HOMONYMOUS, an appellation given to wr 
which have two different ſignifications, being the (ant 
with equivocal terms. | X 
HONE, a fine kind of whetſtone, uſed for ſetting f. 
zors, pen-knives, and the like. See Cos. 
HONEY, Mel, a ſweet vegetable juice, collected If 
the bee from the flowers of different plants, and de oy 
ed in the cells of the combs; from which it is ext" 
either by ſpontaneous percolation through a vie 
warm place, or by expreſſion, That which run +: 
taneouſly is purer than the expreſſed ; 2 quan'ity 10 
waxy and other impurities being forced out Were 
it by the preſſure, eſpecially when the combs arc mw 
heated. The beſt ſort of honey is of a thick mu 
a whitiſh colour, an agreeable ſmell, and ver) ? * 
taſte: both the colour and flavour are ſaid to diferin | 
degree according to the plants which the bees C0 
from. 5 „5 1 0 a wa 
Honey expoſed to a gentle heat, 25 on "ſurf 1 
bath, becomes thin, and throws up *9 of wer fol 
| waxy Impurities, together with the ux = 1 
times fraudulently mingled with it, whic honey pute 
| ſeparated by diſpumation, ſo as to er wy 25 cu 
On continuing the heat, there 80 bo the fine or 


3 ; | oney * 
the honey: the inſpiſſate@re{1duum, like _ 1 4 prov 
diſſolyes both in water and in rectified 8 wer 
the union of oily and refinovs ſubſtances w. oi ch 


: e wit 
quors. By treating the inſpiſſated maſs w' m_ 


a 
9 4 


may in like manner be ſeparated, and _ ite Of 
ter obtained in the form of a ſolid, ſalin 


crete. | ; oy 
"FF 16109 
This juice is an uſeful ſweet, for med 


a * We'y 
domeſtic purpoſes ; more aperient an 
2 


© 1 
— 2 3 
8 - 


- 4 onared: from the ſugar cane; particularly 
fim ler Ft erbse enpeAtoration in diſorders of the 
ab" d as an ingredient in cooling and detergent gar- 
breaſt, 5 For theſe, and other ſimilar intentions, it is 

ariſms. © mixed with, vinegar, in the proportion of a 
ase ounds to a pint, and the mixture boiled down 
about 9 nfiſtence of a ſyrup; ſometimes. impregnated 
2 ls virtues of different vegetables, by boiling. in 
hy : ner with their Juices or infuſions, till the wa- 
_ 3 of the juice or infuſion have exhaled and left 
we pive matter incorporated with the honey. The 
the 2 of honey, though it diffipates great part of its 
eme matter, and thus proves in ſome caſes injurious 
ng N in ſome caſes alſo of advantage: there are par- 
5 2 conſtitutions, with which honey remarkably diſ- 
= and in which even very ſmall quantities occa- 
- 23 purging, and great diſorder: by boiling, it 
—__ that quality by which it produces theſe eitects. 

Honey-COMB, a waxen ſtructure full of cells, framed 
by the bees to depoſit their honey, eggs, & 

There is ſomething very wonderful in the conſtruction 
of che cells in the honey comb. Each cell conſiſts of ſix 
plane ſides, which are all trapeziums, but equal to each 
other. The bottom of the cell is contrived with three 
'hombus's HK DI, DEFI, and F 18 H, (pl. LXXIV. 
fz.1.) ſo diſpoſed as to conſtitute a ſolid angle at I, under 
the three equal angles DI H, DIF, and H F J each of 
which is double the maximum angle of 54* 44=DIK = 


DK I. Hence it comes to pals, that a leſs quantity of 


ſurface is ſufficient to contain a given quantity of honey, 
than if the bottom had been flat, in the proportion of 
4058 to 5550, as has been found by calculation; that is, 
nearly z of the whole, ſo far as the figure of the ends of 
the cells extend in each, which fifth part of wax and Ja- 
bour ſaved, amounts to a vaſt deal in the whole comb. 
And if theſe admirable inſets knew their advantage, 
they could not more nicely obſerve the rules of the mo- 
dern geometry. Hence we may obſerve, that though 
the method of diſcovering the maxima and minima of 
quantities by fluxions is a part of knowledge which the 
mathematicians have but Jately acquired, and which they 


eſteem the ſublimity of human fcience, yet this very. 


thing was imparted to theſe inſects at the firſt creation of 
things, | 


8 » 


The celerity with which a ſwarm of bees received into 
a hive, where they find themſelves lodged to their minds, 
bring their works of the combs to perfection, is amazing. 
There are vaſt numbers at work all at once; and that 


ticy may not incommode one another, they do not work 


upon the firſt comb till it is finiſhed, but when the foun- 
Cation of that is laid, they go to work upon another, ſo 


Wat there are often the beginnings of three, or four ſtories 


made at once, and ſo many ſwarms allotted to the carry- 

ng on the work of each. It would be a deſirable thing 
to ſee the bees at work, in making theſe elegant and re- 
gular fabrics; but it is ſcarce poſſible io ſee any thing of 
this kind diſtinctly, even with the adyantage of glaſs- 
hives; for, as Mr. Reaumur obſerves, no bee ever works 
lingly upon this occaſion, but wherever the fabric is 
Jecting, there are numbers together trying to aſſiſt each 
other, and their motions are ſo ſwift, and ſo hid by their 


«\ 


anding before one another, that very little is to be ſcen 
0 | | 


Place, and old ones going away; and very frequently 
thoſe which arrive late are diſpatched away immediately 
alter they arrive | | 
mm the glaſs of the hives can give a view of the 
Bt”, regularly employed at their work ; for the, mo- 
a TIT on a bee at work in building, that moment we 
5 = fly off, or elſe another get before her, ſo as 

8 r the view: however, it is plain that the bee uſes 
*<th in modelling and faſhioning the wax. 

3 in gunnery, a flaw in the metal of a 

oh Ordnance, when it is ill caſt and ſpongeous. 


HONOUR-POINT; | 


K in heraldry, is that next above 
15 ter of the eſcutcheon, dividing the upper part in- 
HO equal portions, See the article Poix T. 


th 


e 
rad of a hawk, falcon, &c. is covered. 
1 Ungula, th 


fret of de. the horny ſubſtance that covers the 
e animals, as oxen, horſes, ſheep, Kc. 


them. New bees are every moment going to the 


: there are only ſome very ſhort moments 


in falconry, a piece of leather, with which 


A horſe's hoof ſhould be of a. round, not longiſh fi- 
gure; and its ſubſtance ſolid, tough, high, ſmooth, with- 
out any circles, ſomewhat ſhining, and of a dark colour; 
for that which is white is commonly brittle; in ſhort, it 
ought to be of the colour of the hoof of a deer, and the 
whole foot round, but a little larger below than above, 
upright, and ſomewhat hollow on the inſide, and fo diſ- 
poſed that he may tread more on the toe than the 
neek 1 os . Fur | | 
I The hoof of a horſe is either perfect or imperfect: an 
imperfect hoof is one that wants any of the above quali- 
ties; and, 1. May be broad and ſpreading out at the ſides 
and quarters; ſuch a horſe has, for the molt part, narrow 
heels, and will ſoon be flat-hoofed ; he will neither carry 
a ſhoe long, nor travel far, 2. Others are rugged or 
brittle-hooted, which is a fign that it is too. hot and dry. 
3. Some are long, which cauſes the; horſe to tread all upon 
dis heels, and by that means to breed wind-galls. 4. 
\ There are ſome _ crooked hoofs, broad on the outſides 
and narrow within, by which means the horſe is ſplay- 
foot. 5. Others have flat hoofs, and not hollow within, 
which give riſe to the inconveniencies above ſpecified in 
the firſt fort of imperfect hoofs; but if it be too hollow, 
it will dry too faſt, and make him hoof bound. 6. When 
the fruſh is broad, the heels will be weak and ſoft, and 
the horſe will never tread boldly on the ground. 7. Some 


have narrow heels; theſe are the tendereſt of all, and the 
horſe will grow hoof-bound, . „„ by 
Bony Hooe is a round bony ſwelling, growing on the 
very top of a horſe's hoof, which is always cauſed by ſome 
JJ 55 „ 

The method of cure is, firſt to digeſt the ſwelling, 
either with rotten litter, or hay boiled in ſtale urine, or 
with a plaſter of ſtale wine lees, and wheat flour boiled to- 
gether, in order to ripen it, and bring it to ſuppuration, 
or to diſſolve the tumor. If it come to a head, lance it 
in the loweſt part of the ſoftneſs, with a thin hot iron, to 
let out the matter; then tent it with turpentine, deer's 
ſuet, and wax, equal quantities of which ſhould be boiled 
together; and laying a plaſter of the ſame ſalve over it, 
to keep in the tent till it be thoroughly well. 


at the top and at the heel, which makes the ſkin ſtare 
above the hoof, and grow oyef it. 5 
This diſorder may happen to a horſe, either by keeping 
him too dry in the ſtable, by ſtreight ſhoeing, or by ſome 
unpatural heat after foundering. ; | 
. Hovor-BRITTLE, an infirmity in horſes, proceeding, 
either naturally, from the fire or dam.; or accidentally, 
from a ſurfeit falling down into the feet; or from the 
horfe's being formerly foundered. | | ; 
For the cure, take unwrought wax, turpentine, ſheep's 
ſuet, and hog's greaſe, of each four ounces; ſallad-oil, a 
quarter of a pint; and of dog's greaſe, half a pound: 
boil them all together, and with this mixture, anoint the 
hoof well for two or three days, eſpecially at the ſetting 
on of the hair, and ſtop them with cow-dung and dog's 
greaſe, melted together,  _ | | 
- HooF-SWELLED, a diſorder that ſometimes happens 
by a prick, or a young horſe's being over-ridden, or too 
hard wrought, and which, if not ſpeedily removed, will 
on wet ſpavin. | . | | 
get; and. firſt of f 
near, with a file or drawing. iron; then touch what is left 
of the hoof, three or four dreſſings or more, with the 
aqua-fortis ; and anoint the foot with an ointment made 
of one pound of hog's-greaſe ; ' patch-greaſe, three quar- 
ters of a pound; Venice-turpentine, five ounces ; new 


melted together over the fire; and by anointing the coffin 


of the ſoot quite up to the top, you will cauſe a new hoof 
to grow upon it. | 


1 
. 


HOOK -Pins 


” 15 : x 3 0 : f - ) 
are bolts made with a ſhoulder at one 


through the mortices and tenants of the work, prepared 
for building or wharfing. 5 „ 
HOP, Lupulas, in natural hiſtory, a plant of the rep- 
tile kind, whoſe flower is a principal ingredient in beer 
and other malt-liquors, | 
For the cultivation of hops, a rich, deep, mellow, dry 
. oil, 


Hoor-BounD, this diſorder is a ſhrinking of the hoof 


or the cure, take the Qrongeſt aqua-fortis you can 
file or draw away the old hoof ſomewhat. 


wax, three ounces ; and ſallad-oil, three ounces ; all 
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HOP 


ſoil, more inclining to ſand than clay, is in general the | 
beſt; and in particular, a black garden mould is excellent. 


Stiff clays, ſpewy lands, ſuch as are apt to be overflown 
by floods, hard gravels, ſtony grounds, very ſandy ones, 


and ſuch as are not at leaſt a foot and an half deep, are 


altogether improper for hops. | 

The beſt ſituation for hop-grounds is ſuch as inclines 
to the ſouth, or lies open to it, ſo that they may have tne 
benefit of the ſun during the greateſt part of the day. It 
muſt alſo be open, for the air to have a free paſlage and 
circulation between the plants; and it ſhould be ſo ſhel- 
tered to the eaſt, north, and weſt, that neither the froſty 
winds in the ſpring may cut off the young ſprouts, nor 
the more ſtormy ones in ſummer and autumn deſtroy the 
full-grown hops. = 

The ground and ſituation being choſen, the next buſi- 
neſs is to prepare it for the planting. In many parts of 
England, when the ground is broken up for this purpoſe, 


the plough goes firſt, and men follow it with the ſpades, 


with which they dig one ſpit deep in the furrows where 
the plough has paſted, throw up the earth thus dug, and 
ſo continue to plough and dig till the whole is done. 
Either this tillage, if it be well performed, or the deep 


ploughings, crols-ploughings, and harrowings, by which. 


careful huſbandmen prepare their land for corn, will fit 


this for being ſown with turnip ſeeds in the end of July, 
or beginning of Auguſt, and if the turnips are hoed twice, 
ſo as to be left about eight inches aſunder, they will yield 
a good crop, the weeds will be deſtroyed, and the ground 


| will be rendered looſe and fine. Another good ploughing 


after the turnips are taken off, will, with the enſuing win- 
ter mellowing, render it fit for being planted with hops in 
the ſpring. Os 1 5 

The beſt time to begin the ploughing is in October, 
in order that the ſoil may be properly prepared to receive 
the benefits of the winter's froſts, rains, and ſnows; after 
which, in the beginning of ſpring, it ſhould be well and 
deeply ploughed again, and well harrowed ; and after an- 
other ploughing in March, which will be of very great 
ſervice, it ſhould be harrowed fine; and laid as even as 
can be. 


When the ground is in proper readineſs for planting, 


ſtretch along a ſtraight ſide of the field, at fifteen or twenty 


feet diſtance from the hedge, and parallel to it, a line 
with knots or rags tied in it, as far aſunder as you deſign 
your hills to be, and ſtick in the ground a ſharp-pointed 


Rick at every knot, as marks for the places where the hills 


are to be made: continue the line in this manner the 
whole length of the ground, and from this firſt row you 
may mark out the reſt of the field, either in ſquares, che- 
quer-wiſe, at the intended diſtance of the hills, or in the 
quincunx form, where the hills of every row lie oppoſite 
to the middle of the firſt, in a triangular from. 
The diſtance of the hills ſhould be, in ſome: meaſure, 


regulated by the nature and goodneſs of the ſoil : but, in 


every caſe, they ſhould be far enough aſunder to admit 
the hoe-plough at all times without danger to the plants. 
If the ſoil be dry and ſhallow, ſix or ſeven feet will be a 
convenient diſtance : but if it be rich, moiſt, and apt to 
bear large hops and leaves, it may be right to allow eigh 
or nine feet between the hills, . 0s 

The molt proper ſeaſon for planting hops is from the 
beginning of March to near the middle of April, at the 
time when they begin to ſhoot. The Kentiſh huſbandmen 
approve likewiſe of OQober: but the common ſorts are 
not to be procured then, unleſs it be from a ground that 
is to be dug up and deſtroyed ; beſides which, there is 
ſome danger of their rotting in the earth, if the winter 
ſhould prove very wet. et | 


* 


There are ſeveral ſorts, though the botaniſts allow but 


one ſpecies, of hops. The moſt eſteemed are, the lon 

white, the oval, and the long ſquare garlic hop. Theſe 
differ from each other in the colour and ſhape of their 
bells, or hops, in their degree of bearing, and in their 
time of ripening. The long white is moſt valued, be- 
cauſe it is a great bearer, and produces the moſt beautiful 


hops; for the beauty of hops conſiſts in their being of a 


pale bright green colour. TI he oval hop is beautiful, but 
does not yield fo large a crop. There is a fort of this 
kind of white hop, called the early, vur,rath hop, which 
ripens a week or ten days before the common, and 1s 


| 


therefore of advantage to thoſe who woul 


market: but it is tenderer than the other, 
bear near ſo plentifully. The long ſquare 


d be f 
and does h 


| h 
than the former ; but by reaſon of its redneſs m hanf 


ſtalk, it is not ſo beautiful to the eye, and the lern de 
ſo much eſteemed as the other ſorts. 

Few hop grounds are without ſome plants 
nop which many call the female hop, but very 
for the female hop is that which is cultivated for uſe, «1 
this, which others name more properly the wilq Ss Dy 
the male. Towards the middle of July, it 15 * 
great number of long looſe bunches of ſma!] lover pt 
at all like the true hop; and in ſomewhat lef; 0 . 
month after, that is to ſay, juſt before the ity 8 * 
begins to bloſſom, they ripen, and with the leaſt 4 4 
of the wind, ſhed a farina, which is waſted al! 8 
and is by ſome, not improbably, thought to be of TO 
impregnate other hops. Thoſe who are of this 9 ” n 
adviſe therefore to leave one or two hills of them Mandi 
in the hop ground. But the common practice is to n. 
them at their firſt appearance, and to root them out hs 
wards, 12000 they do not bear bells or hops, and as 5 
are generally the ſtrongeſt plants, ſets migh if 
CL from Wr by KP cy | a S t otherwiſe be 

. There is alto a poor ſtarved hop, called a wild bo 
which is not judged to be a diſtinct ſort, but a hop hi 
has degenerated for want of culture. | 

The planter of hops ought to be extremely careful in 
the choice of his plants, or ſets, particularly in regard to 
the Kind of the hop: for it is a great trouble and ol to 
him when his garden proves to be a mixture of ſevery 
forts of hops, ripening at diffcrent times. He who pln 
the three ſorts above-mentioned, viz. the early, the long 
white, and the ſquare hop, in three diſtin parts of his 
ground, will have the conveniency of picking them ſuc. 
ceſſively as they become ripe. 

 Hop-ſets are cuttings from the roots or branches which 
grow from the main root or ſtock, They ſhould be pro- 
cured, if poſſible, from grounds planted with none but the 
fort which is deſired; and they ſhould be from five to ſe- 


of a fort of 
erroneouſſy, 


buds on them, all the old bind and hollow part of the ſet 
being cut off. ; 1 | 
The ground being prepared for planting, as before di- 
rected, towards the later end of February, or in the be- 
ginning of March, if the ſoil be light, or late in March 
if it be ſtrong and moiſt, make, in the places marked out 
by the ſticks ſtuck in them, holes about twelve or ſit- 
teen inches wide, and of a depth proportioned to the na- 
ture of the ground. In general, ten or twelve inches wil 
be a ſufficient depth. Tf the ground be ſhallow, and you 
meet with hard clay or gravel, by no means enter ino 
this, for you would then make a baſon to retain water; 
but, in ſuch caſe, inſtead of going deeper, raiſe upa ſmall 
hill of good mould, If there is a good depth of rich mel- 
low mould, dig the hole a foot and a half or two feet 
deep, and you will find the hops thrive the better; for 
their tap roots naturally run downward. 

When all things are ready for planting, fill up the 
holes with the mould before thrown out of them, if it 
be naturally good, after having firſt broke it fine with a 
ſpade : but if the ſame earth be not rich enough, mabe 
uſe of fine freſh mould, or of the compoſt provided 1dr 
this purpoſe. About a peck or two of this will be fuff⸗ 
cient for each hill; but no new dung ſhould be put 18 
the hole on any account. | | 

Then, with a dibble or ſetting ſtick, ſuch as gardeners 
generally uſe for planting of beans, make five or 2 
the depth of your ſets, one in the middle, perpendicu ary 
and the reſt round about, ſloping, and meeting at the iP 
near the center : put your ſets therein, ſo that they = 
ſtand even with the ſurface of the ground; and then a 
the mould cloſe to them, and cover them with fine mas 


each ſide of the hill to ſecure it. rn 
The ground being thus planted, all that 15 to * . 
in the following ſummer, is to keep the hills an 8 
clear from weeds by frequent hoeings; to dig che 2 chat 
in the month of May, and to carry oft all the ſtones 


are turned up by digging; to raiſe a {mall hill about dhe 


plants; 


iſt at - 


the greateſt bearer, more hardy, and CE op f | 


ven or eight inches long, with three or more joints ot 


two or three inches thick. A flick ſhould be placed on. 
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0 
a ſome fine mould on their roots; and. 
yy 9 2 or beginning of June, to twiſt 
in the la ines and branches together into A bunch or 
- - = and lay them thus twiſted on the top of the 
00 
hill. latter end of February, or in the beginning 
Foro been year, Wikio cha weather 1s kind- 
_ \en "he hills, and with a ſharp knife, cut off the 
ly, mm the firſt year to within an inch of the old ſtock, 
oy - with all the younger fuckers that have ſprung 
1 ſets, and cover the ſtock with fine earth. To 
keep the knife ſharp, you ſhould have a whetſtone always 
y you at dreſſing. 3 q; | 
In the third and following years, when you dig your 
hop-ground in February, let the earth be taken away 
ith a ſpade, or hoe, round about the hill, very near 
3 that you may the more conveniently come at the 


ent it : then in fair weather, towards the begin- 
. 4 March, if your hops be weak, begin to dreſs 


| them ; but if they are ſtrong, and in heart, the middle or 


lutter end of March will be the beſt time; for late dreſſing 


etrains their too early ſpringing, which is the cauſe of 
WE many injuries to the hop. | 


After the hops are dreſſed in the ſecond year, the next 
bulineſs is to pole them. Poles of only ten or twelve 
feet long will do then; but in the third year, by which 
time they come to their full bearing ſtate, they will re- 
quire poles of full ſize: this, if the ground be rich, and 


43 the hop vigorous, will be from ſixteen to twenty feet, or 


yen more; or there will be danger of loſing great part 


of the crop. 


If the hop be weak, and the ground not rich, the poles 


W {021d not be more than from fourteen to eighteen feet 


long, for fear of impoveriſhing the root; for the hop will 


bon run itſelf out of heart if over poled ; ſo that, as was 
WE (id before, there is more danger in over-poling than in 
WE undcr-poling : neither can a good crop be expected from 
WE 21 over-poled ground, becauſe the branches which bear 


the hops grow very little till the buds have over-reached 
the poles, which they cannot do when the pole is too 


* 


. Two ſmall poles are ſufficient for a hill in a young 


ground, | 
Towards the latter end of July hops begin to bloſſom, 


W {bout the beginning of Auguſt they bell, and in forward 
= cs, they are ſometimes ripe at the end of Auguſt, or 


of 


3 | beginning of September. When they begin to change 


colour, or are eaſily pulled to pieces, when they emit a 
fagrant ſmell, and when their ſeeds begin to look brown 


o gtos hard, you may conclude that they are ripe: 


then pick them with all expedition; for a ſtorm of wind 
will do them great miſchief at this time; and hops 
picked green and bright, without bruiſing or diſcolour- 
ing, will fell for a third part more than thoſe that are 
Otherwiſe, | 
When the poles are drawn up in order to be picked, 
the vines around them ſhould be cut aſunder at the height 
about three or four feet from the ground ; for the cut- 
2 of them lower, eſpecially while the hops are green, 
would occaſion fo great a flowing of the ſap, as would 
weaken and hurt the root. 
he moſt convenient way of picking them is into a 
20s wa frame of wood, called a bin. This frame is 
5 | ot two poles, or pieces of wood, each nine or ten 
p dong, and three or four inches broad, joined together 
3 foot and a half from each end, by two other 
a ree feet long and it is ſupported by four legs 
850 wt and a half high; ſo that there remain in the 
. 3 a ſpace ſix feet long, three wide, and three 
re cep. In this ſpace is fixed a coarſe linen 
3 - bob dae: cut open on one ſide, and hung hollow, 
r hitching it on tenter-hooks along the inſide of 
me, or by ſtretching it on the outſide with wooden 


Fp or four boys or girls, may ſtand at each 
ide of the frame, and pick two poles at «Us, 


0 : | = 
aw e be picked as free as poſſible from 


for theſe would be of greater prejudi 
to Ice 
ber- than f ſeeming advantage which 5 be 
two or aa, weight. The bin ſhould be emptied 
in which ee. a day into a large cloth of coarſe linen, 
ine hops ſhould be immediately ſtitched up 


tin 


— 


H OR 


with ſkewers, and carried directly to the oaſt, or kiln, to 
be dried; for if they remain long in the bin, or cloth, 
they will ſweat and be diſcoloured; but if you cannot 
dry them immediately, and muſt keep them a little while, 
ſpread them on a floor, and by that means the damage 
which they will receive in a day or two will not be 
great. | 

In drying of hops, firſt lay the hair-cloth very even on 
the bed or floor of the kiln, and ſpread the green hops 
thereon, about fix inches thick, laying them with a rake 
as ſmooth as poſhble, not thicker in one place than an- 
other, Let the kiln be moderately warmed before you 
lay on the hops; then keep an even and ſteady fire under 
them, but not too fierce at firſt, for fear of ſcorching 
them; and let not the fire ſlacken, but rather increaſe it 
till the hops are nearly dried, leſt the moiſture or ſweat, 
which the fire has raiſed, fall back and diſcolour the hops; 
After the hops have lain thus about ſeven, eight, or nine 
hours, have left off ſweating, and leap up when beaten 
with a ſtick, then turn them upſide with a broad malt 
ſhovel, or ſcoop made for that purpoſe, or caſt them up 
into a heap in the middle, and afterwards ſpread them 
equally on all ſides, Let them remain in this ſituation 
tor two or three hours more, till every hop, if poſſible, 
be thoroughly and equally dried; and then with a hair- 
cloth, remove then to the heap where they are to lie till 
they are bagged. | | 

Hops break all to powder if they are bagged hot from 
the kiln. To prevent this, they ſhould be laid in a heap, 


for a while cloſe with blankets, to keep the air from them, 
they will bag the better, There is no limited time for 
their ſweating; that varying according to the weather, 
three or four days are commonly ſufficient ; but it is a 
certain rule, that when the hops feel moiſt and clammy, 
and can be ſqueezed in the hand, or trodden cloſe, with- 
out breaking, they are then fit for bagging. The har- 
der they are trodden, the better they will keep. | 


linnen cloth. They are commonly about eleven feet long, 
and near two yards and a half in circumference, and con- 
tain about two hundred and a half weight of hops. The 


ſmall bags, called pockets, contain about half that 
weight, ge | 


The manner of bagging is thus: make a round or a 
ſquare hole, but a round one is moſt convenient, about 
twenty-fix or thirty inches over, in the floor of the cham- 
ber where the hops are laid in heaps after they are ſweated, 
This hole ſhould be large enough to receive the bag, 
and for a man to go up and down it with eaſe, Tie with 
a piece of packthread an handful of hops in each lower 
corner of the bag, to ſerve as handles for the more eaſy 
lifting or removing of the bag ; and, with packthread, 
faſten'the mouth of the bag to a frame, or hoop, ſome- 


| what larger than the mouth of the hole, that the hoop 


may reſt on its edges, and ſtrong enough to bear the 
weight of the hops when the bag is full, and of the man 
who treads them. The upper-part of the bag being thus 
fixed by the hoop, let the reſt of it hang down through 
the hole; but not ſo near to the lower floor as to touch 
the ground : then throw into it a buſhel or two of hops ; 
and let a man go into the bag, and with ſhoes that have 
no heels, tread the hops down on every ſide, as hard as he 
can, till they he cloſe. Let more hops be then caſt into 
the bag, and be trodden down, as before; and continue 
| this till the bag is ſull, When that is done, untie it from 
| the hoop, let it down, and ſew up its mouth as cloſe as 
you can, obſerving at the ſame time to tie up ſome hops 
in the upper-corners, as was done before in the lower. 
The harder the hops are preſſed, and the cloſer and 


thicker the bag is, the longer and better the hops will 
keep. 


carricd at the time of ſowing. See the article Sow- 
ING, | es | 


It is alſo uſed for the wooden trough, in a mill, into 


which the corn is put to be ground; See the article 
Milt. | 


HORARY, ſomething relating to an hour, Hence 
HorARY, or HoUR-CiRCLE of a Glebe, is a ſmall 
brazen circle, fixed upon the brazen meridian, divided 


mto 


to ſweat and grow tough; and if they are then covered 


The bags proper for this occaſion are made of coarſe _ 


HOPPER, a kind of baſket, wherein the ſeed-corn is 
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into twenty four hours, having an index moveable round 


the axis of the globe, which upon turning the globe fit- 


teen degrees, will ſhew what places have the ſun an hour 
before or aſter us. See GLOBE. | 

HoRaryY CirCLEs, or LiNEs, in dialling, are the 
lines or circles which mark the hours on the ſun-dials. 
See DIAL. 5 

HOoRARY MOTION of the Earth, the arch it deſcribes in 
the ſpace of an hour, which is nearly 15 degrees, though 
not accurately ſo, as the earth moves with different velo- 
Cities, according to its greater or leſſer diſtance from the 
ſun. See EARTH. 

HORD, in geography, is uſed for a company of wan- 
dering people which have no ſettled habitation, but ſtroll 
about, dwelling in waggons, or under tents, to be ready 
to ſhift as ſoon as the herbage, fruit, and the preſent pro- 
vince is eaten bare: ſuch are ſeyeral tribes of the T artars, 
particularly thoſe who inhabit beyond the Wolga, in the 
kingdom of Aſtracan and Bulgaria. 

A hord conſiſts of fifty or ſixty tents, ranged in a circle, 
leaving an open place in the middle. The inhabitants of 
each hord uſually form a military company or troop, the 
eldeſt of which is commonly the captain, and depends on 
the general or prince of the whole nation. 

HORDEOLUM, Crithe, or Barley-Corn, ſo called 
from its reſemblance to that grain, in medicine, a tumor 
that grows in different parts of the eye-lids; it is com- 
monly called a ſtye. When it is ſmall, it comes oniy on 
the edge of the eye lids, or very near it between the cilia; 
but when. it is larger, it ſpreads towards the middle of 
the lid. In their beginning, an inflammation commonly 
accompanies theſe tumors: when they do not ſuppurate, 
their matter is concreted, and they become wens, which 
are ſometimes ſoft, and ſometimes very hard. Sometimes 
this diſeaſe diſappears a while, and afterwards returns in 
a few days. | | = f 

The cure of this diſeaſe is ſuited to the different cir- 
cumſtances that attend it. If there be an inflammation, the 
pulp of a roaſted apple applied by way of poultice ſoon 
diſperſes it, and ſometimes only abates the tumor. If it 
hardens, it muſt be opened with a lancet, and the hard 
fleſh conſumed by a liquid cauſtic, and afterwards the 
plaſter of the abbot de Grace applied. 

If the hordeolum comes on the lower eye-lid, it is ge- 
nerally more on the inſide than the outſide, and is cured 
by the lapis infernalis, or rather by making an inciſion 


therein, drawing out the tumor and applying a collyrium 


of ten parts of water to one part of ſpirit of wine. 
There are other little tumors on the edges of the eye- 
lids, which by reaſon of their whiteneſs and hardneſs are 
called chalazze; as alſo, another fort called lithiaſis or 
gravel-ſtone. All which are cured in the ſame manner. 
„ TE | 
HORDEUM, barley, See BARLEx. 
 HOREHOUND, Marubium, in botany, See Ma- 
RUBIUM. | = 
HORIZON, in aftronomy, a great circle of the 
ſphere, dividing the world into two hemiſpheres, the one 
upper and viſible, the other lower and inviſible. 
The word is Greek, ep;Coy, and derived from ops{e, 
to bound, terminate, or limit. 
The horizon is either rational or ſenſible. _ 
Rational, True, or Aſtronomical HORIZON, called gene- 
rally the horizon, is a great circle, whoſe plane paſſes 
through the center of the earth, having the zenith and 
nadir for the poles thereof. It divides the ſphere into two 
equal parts, or hemiſpheres. ' 
The meridian and vertical circles all cut the rational 
horizon at righr angles, and into two equal parts. 
Senſible, Viſible, or Apparent HoR1z0N, is a leſſer circle 
of the ſphere : this circle divides the viſtble part of the 
ſphere from the inviſible, and has for its poles the zenith 
and nadir ; conſequently the ſenſible horizon is parallel to 
tire rational; and it is cut at right angles, and into two 
equal parts, by the verticals, a 
HoR1zON, in geography, is a circle paſſing over the 
earth, and dividing the viſibie part of the earth and heavens 
from that which is inviſible, | | 
The altitude or elevation of any point of the ſphere, is 
an arch of a vertical circle, intercepted between it and 
the {enhible horizon, 5 
4 


4 


| fluctuated between hfteen minutes and thirteen 


fights of a quadrant at the moſt diſtant part of the { 


| 


q This is peculiarly denominated the ſenGbl ; 
0 


9 
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to diſtinguiſh it from the rational, or true. . 
through the center of the earth, as a]read: Ar 
The earth is ſo ſmall in compariſon 1 n 
largeneſs of the ſphere of the heaven, that th 

the ſenſible and rational horizon may = Bag 
dent ; that is, the diſtance of them wh 
ſphere of the heaven, is inſenſible, 
enough to be diſcovered by any obſervation, 
(plate LAXXIV. fig.2.) repreſent the earth; « ©) 
tphere of ihe ſtarry heaven : if an inhabitant of 5 be 
ſtands upon the point A, bis ſenſible horizon 1 0 
rational horizon Y; the diſtance between the % by 
theſe two is the ſemi- diameter AF of the er 
meaſured in a great circle upon the ſphere of the hex, ; 
by the angle e Fe, or by the arch eo; this arch "ty, 
{mall a circle as 2% me, would amount to ſeyer;) 0 2 
and conſequently the difference between the ſeal? , 
rational horizon would be great enough to be all © 
covered by obſervation; but this circle in the We 
abundantly too ſmall to repreſent the ſphere of the — N 
proportional to ſuch an earth as is here ſuppoſed Wee 
the magnitude AB CD: let us therefore n 
ſphere, of the heaven by a larger circle Z HNO; ts 


the ſame ſemi-diameter of the earth A F, meatured;, . 
larger circle, amounts to ſewer deor " n 
| ; grees ; ior the arch k() 
contains fewer degrees than the arch es, and t 
EF O is leſs than the angle eFo; but this angle 40 
might amount to ſeveral degrees and minutes, and K 
large enough to be meaſured by aſtronomical oben aim 
From what has been ſaid, it follows, that the larger th 
ſphere of the heaven is, in proportion to the globe of the 
earth, the Jeſs ſenſible is the difference between the fend 
ble and rational horizon, as being meaſured by a ſmaller 
anole, and conſequentiy, if we ſuppoſe the ſphere of the 
heaven fo large that the angle which meaſured the dianc 
between the ſenſible and rational horizon is not above x 
{nile ſecond, the difference would be too ſmall to be 
meaſured by any aſtronontical inſtrument, and conſe 
quently inſenſible: and thus, in fact, in the caſe at pre 
{ent, the earth, when compared with the ſphere of the 
fixed ſtars, becomes a point of no ſenſible magnitude, 
The viſible horizon is moſt accurately obſeryed up 
the ſea, and is therefore, ſometimes, called the horizon dt 
the ſea. It may be obſerved by looking through tie 


he anole 


within view. In making this obſervation, the viſual ras 
A D and AE (fig. 3.) will, by reaſon of the ſpherica 
ſurface of the ſea, always point a little below the irue 
ſenſible horizon 88, and conſequently below the rational 
horizon HO, which is parallel to it, and coincident with 
it: how much the depreſſion of the horizon of the {eas 
below the true horizon, is ſeen by the quadrant. It 
obvious, that the higher the eye 1s, the greater is the de- 
preſſion of the horizon of the ſea; this depreſſion 1s lt. 
riable; ſo as to be ſometimes a little greater than at obe 
times, though the height of the eye be the ſame in th! 
ſeveral obſervations : this difference is but ſmall, amount 
ing only to a few ſeconds, and is owing to the difference 
in the air, which at different times refracts the viſual oY 
more or leſs, according as it is of a greater or leſs any: 
The viſual ray, without refraQion, is AE, and E is tie 
moſt diſtant point which could be ſeen ; but, by 5 
tion, the ray FG coming from the point G, lte 
bent at F, ſo as to go on from thence in the gs 73 
FA, and then the view is extended as far as G, an 1 
depreſſion of the horizon of the ſea is in the line = 
which points higher than A E, but extends the \ 
farther. pO ew that, 
A bare inſpection of the figure is ſufficient to ne 20 
if the refraction were greater, the view would be ex 's 
. ; on 0 
ed ſtil] farther, as far as M, though the depreſh the lie 
horizon of the ſea would be leſs, as is ſhewn by 
ALM. | % found 
F. Lavel, profeſſor of hydrography at Mar fille, 
that the arch of the circumference of the ny orion, 
between the obſervatory to the ſeaward and t minutes 
| tent 
and a half: whence M. Caſſini deduces 57% 5 255 
of the horizon is ſeven French leagues, 0 . 


each; and that the obſervatory 18 175 feet high. HORI- 
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_ | ;. ſomething relating to the horizon; 
nos e on a level with the horizon : thus 

8 0 an horizontal plane, &c. . 

we ſay, oxTAL DIAL, that drawn on a plane parallel 

N having its ſtyle elevated according to the 

ws of the pole, in the place it is deſigned for. See 

4 article DIAL» 


HoRIZONTAL DisrANCE. See the atticle Dis- 
TANCE. : | : | : | 5 1 | 
Holzon TAL LINE, in perſpective, a right line drawn 


rincipal point parallel to the horizon; or it 

5 nende of the horizontal and perſpective planes. 
See the article PERSPECTIVE. 3 

HoxlZ ON TAL PARATLAxX. See PARALLAX. 180 

Uoxizox TAL PLANE, that which is parallel to the 
horizon of the place, or nothing inclined thereto, _ 

The buſineſs of levelling is to ind whether two points 
de in the horizontal plane, or how much the deviation is. 

HoR12ONTAL PLANE, in perſpective, a plane parallel 
to the horizon paſſing . the eye, and cutting the 

ive plane at right angles. | 

in 71786 See the article PRo- 
JECTION and Map. bs 

Honlzox TAL Range, or Level Range, of a piece of 
ordnance, is the line it deſcribes, when directed parallel 
to the horizon, | ys 

Dr. Halley has given us the two following uſeful] 
theorems : 3 

1. A ſhot being made on an inclined plane, having the 
horizontal diſtance of the object it ſtrikes, with the ele- 
vation of the piece, and the angle at the gun between the 
object and the perpendicular, to find the greateſt horizon- 
tal range of that piece loaded with the ſame charge of 
powder, that is, half the latus rectum of all the parabo- 
las made with the ſame impetus. — Take half the angle 
contained between the object and nadir, and the difference 
of the given angle of elevation from that half; ſubtract 


the anale made by the object and zenith: the difference 
of thoſe verſed fines will ve to the ſine of the angle laſt 
mentioned, as the horizontal diftance of the object ſtruck 
o the greateſt range at forty-five degrees. 

2, Having the greateſt horizontal range of a gun, the 
horizontal diſtance and angle of inclination of an object 
to the perpendicular, to find the two elevations neceſlary 
to ſtrike that object. — Take half the angle contained be- 
tween the object and nadir, this half is equal to half the 
lum of the two angles of elevation ſought ; then ſay, as 
the horizontal range is to the horizontal diſtance of the 


proportional ; which fourth, being ſubtracted from the 
verſed fine of the angle formed by the object and zenith, 
(caves the verſed ſine of half the difference of the angles of 
elevation, whoſe half ſum was before obtained ; therefore, 
by adding and ſubtracting half the difference of the angles 
of elevation to and from the ſaid half ſum, the elevations 


themſelves will be found. See more under the article 
ROJECTILE, | | 


HORIZONTAL REFRACTION. 
FRACTION. 


_ HORIZONTAL SHELTERS, among gardeners, are de- 
E diſpoſed parallel to the horizon, for tender plants, 
A 64 and fruits, in the ſpring, to defend them 
*vainlt blaſts, and pinching nights. 
bes Jorizontal ſhelters, ſays Miller, have by ſome perſons 
15 W recommended to perſerve fruit- trees, but 
ie — tle reaſon, or upon what ſlight experiments, 
Mp, 7 that has ever made uſe of them will eaſily judge, 
4 1.5 y thoſe which are contrived by placing tiles in the 
tha: No certain diſtances ; nothing being more obvious 
3 vegetables, when prevented from receivin 
: he. Antages of dews, rains, &c. theſe kindly benefits 
RE 2 Le weak, languid, and at laſt entirely de- 
lately mag m numbers of experiments, which have been 
Our 
dies, vent through the pores of their leaves. and bran- 
by, 18 they are rendered vigorous and healthy, 
Woule 1 ſeaſons, and upon ſuch ſoils, where one 
riiment f it impoſſible they ſhould receive much nou- 
ran e the earth: to deprive them of this ad 
Ses tnereſore, is no leſs than deſtroying them. 


See the article RE- 


71 


the verſed fine of that difference from the verſed ſine of 


ooject, ſo is the fine of the angle of inclination to a fourth | 


©, we find that trees imbibe great quantities of 


( a 
” wv 994 1 * 
H O R 


The only fort of ſhelter Mr. Miller approves of, for 
fruit trees, is that made with two leaves of flit-deal, joined 
over each other, and painted ; theſe being fixed upon the 
top of the wall, with pullies, to draw up and down at 
pleaſure, form a ſort of penthouſe, Which are let down 
in great rains, or cold nights, during the time. that the 
trees are in flower, or the fruit is ſetting. But then, 
he obſerves, that theſe ſhelters ſhould be removed away 
ſoon after the fruit is ſet, ſo that the trees may enjoy all 
the advantages of rain, dew, &c. in the ſumnier, which 


= abſolutely neceſſary to have healthy trees, or good 
ruit. | 


HORMINUM, clary, in botany. See Ci. ARv. 
HORN, Cornu, in phyſiology, a hard ſubſtance growing 
on the heads of divers animals, particularly the cloven- 
footed quadrupeds ; and ſerving them both as weapons of 
offence and defence. OY 
The caſting off the horns of deer is a fingular phæno- 
menoh, the true reaſon of which ſeems to be a ſtoppage 
of the circulation; ſo that being deprived of the nouriſh- 
ing juice, they fall off much in the ſame manner as the 
leaves of trees do in autumn. About ten days after the 
horns are caſt, the new ones begin to appear: theſe at firſt 
are ſoft atid hairy, but they afterwards grow hard, and 
the creature rubs off the hair. es 
HoKN is. alſo a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, 
chiefly uſed in hunting, to animate the hunters and the 
doe and to call the latter together. | 
he French, horn is bent into a circle, and goes two 
or three times round, growing gradually bigger and wider 
towards the end, which iti ſome horns is nine or ten inches 
over. | 
Horn, in architecture, ſometimes denotes a volute. 
Set VOLUTE, | 5 
Horns of Inſecis, the ſlender oblong bodies projected 
from the heads of thoſe animals, and otherwiſe called 
antennz, or feelers. | 
HoRN-Wokk, in fortification, a ſort of out-work, 
advancing towards the field, to cover a curtain, baſtion, 
or other place ſuſpected to be weak, as alſo to poſſeſs an 
eminence, &c. | | | 
It conſiſts of two demi-baſtions joined by a curtain; 
its flanks are uſually parallel, though, ſometimes, they 
contract towards the place, forming a queue d'yronde, or 
ſwallow's tail. When the flanks are too long, ſometimes 
epaulements are made to flank them. The parts next the 
country are to be defended by a parapet. Two horn- 
works joined together make a crown-wotk. | 
HORNET, Crabro, in zoology, a ſpecies of apis with 
a black thorax, and double black ſpots on the ſegments 
of the body. See the article Apis. „ 
HOROGRAPHY, the ſame with dialling. See the 
article DIAL. | | | 
HOROLOGIUM, a general name for inſtruments ts 
meaſure the hours, as a watch, clock; dial, &c. See 
the articles WATCH, Ctock, &c. 
HOROPTER, in optics, a right line drawn through 
the point where the two optic axes meet; parallel to that 
which joins the centers of both the eyes; as the line 
AB (plate LX XIV. fg. 4.) which is drawn through the 
point of concourſe of the optic axes of the eyes D and E, 
8 1 10 to HI, which connects the centers of the eyes H 
and J. | | ole | 
The word is Greek, and derived from o47yp, beholder, 
which is formed of 27704a;, to ſee, becauſe it is found 
by experience to be the limit of diſtinct viſion. 
HOROSCOPE, in aſtrology, the point of the heavens 
riſing above the eaſtern point of the horizon, at any given 
time when a prediction is to be made of a future event; 
as the fortune of a perſon then born, the ſucceſs of a deſign, 


| 


— —_—— 


g| &Cc. | | 


The word is Greek, and compounded of , hour, 
and 0x27; to behold. | 

It alſo denotes a figure of the twelve houſes, or twelve 
ſigns of the zodiac, wherein the diſpoſition of the heavens 
is marked for the time given. 

Lunar HoxoscopE, the point from whence the moon 
nay when the ſun is in the aſcending point of the 
atk. BE q 

HORSE, Equus, in zoology, a well known qua- 
| druped, the characters of wh: are theſe : the fore-tecth 
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are ſix in number, the upper ones incurvated, and the in- 


ferior prominent: the canine teeth are not exerted, and 
are on each ſide ſeparated by a ſpace from the teeth: the 


hoof is undivided, and the teats are two, and placed in the 
roin. | 
ö The horſe is one of the nobleſt quadrupeds we are ac- 
quainted with. In ſtrength and natural fierceneſs, he 1s 
inferior to few, and yet eaſily tamed. The head is long, 
and large; the eyes large, and prominent; the ears erect, 
and beautiful; the neck is long and thick, and elegantly 
decorated with a mane; the body is rounded and beauti- 


fully turned; the legs are ſtrong, without being bulky ; 
and the tail is long, and hairy all the way; the hairs: 


being like thoſe of the mane, only longer, thicker, and 
more beautiful. | 


Though the moſt experienced horſemen are not always 


agreed in ſome. points relating to the ſhape, make, and 
goings of a horſe, yet they almoſt always accord in this, 
that there ought to be a juſt proportion in all his parts. 


That even when he is taken to pieces, and examined 


ſingly in his particular members, though ſome defects 


may appear, yet when they all bear a juſt correſpondence | 


one to another, and concur in ſuch a manner as to render 
his action eaſy, juſt, and regular; ſuch a horſe cannot be 
greatly diſagreeable, but will, for the moſt part, move 
well, and. with a tolerable good grace. On the other 
hand, ſuppoſe a horſe has ſome parts exquiſitely fine, and 


others indifferent, which frequently happens, it will mar 


his beauty, and cauſe him to look diſagfeeable, and for 
the moſt part affect his gait and action. | 

In order to have a horſe beautiful and finely made, it 
has been agreed.on all hands, that his head. ſhould not 
be long nor too large, rather lean than fleſhy, His ears 
thin and narrow, and of a becoming length, well ſet on, 
pointing inwards, His brow or forehead not too broad 
and flat, His noſe ſomewhat riſing, and of a good turn; 
his noſtrils wide and thin; his muzzle ſmall ;. his mouth 
neither deep nor too ſhallow, with a ſtar or ſnip down 
his forehead, or a blaze, which is no way unbecoming, 
unleſs it be too large and diſproportioned. _ 

Horſes that are thus marked, have generally one or more 
of their feet white, which is alſo very beautiful, and looks 
lively. His jaws ſhould be thin and ſufficiently wide, 


not approaching too near together, nor too high upwards 


towards the onſet, that he may have ſufficient room to 
carry his head eaſy, and in good plice, His eyes well 
formed, ſprightly, and of a middle ſize. His neck ſhould 
be arched towards the middle, ariſing by a beautiful gra- 
dation out of his breaſt and ſhoulders, the muſcles thereof 
diſtin, but no where overcharged with fleſh, growing 
ſmaller and thinner, as it approaches towards his head. 
His ſhoulders ſhould be thin from the withers, with a 
gradual enlargement downwards, that his boſom or breaſt 
be not too narrow nor too groſs. His fore-legs ſtraight 
and well placed; his joints lean and bony; his knees not 
bending, and his paſterns not too long; his feet round 
and ſmooth, and his finews firm and well braced ; his 
carcaſe rather round than flat; his back not too low, and 
for ſtrength and durableneſs pretty even and ſtraight, His 
ribs rather home than open, as they approach towards his 


haunches; his buttocks round, and the muſcles not too 
fleſhy but diſtinct; his hocks or gambrels neither ſtanding 


too wide, nor too near together; his hocks ſhould be lean 
and no ways puffed or fleſhy ; his paſterns ſhort, his legs 
flat and thin, and his tail ſet on in a good place, rather 
high than low, riſing upon every motion of his body. 
The more theſe properties concur in any horſe, the more 
beautiful he muſt be, eſpecially when they correſpond 
and agree in due proportion, one to another ; and the 
more a horſe is wanting in theſe, the more plain and or- 
dinary he will appear. „ 

A Deſcription of a HORSE-Aill.— Plate LXXII. fig. 2. 
exhibits the draught of a horſe-mill, compoſed of the 
great wheel A, which is ſuppoſed to contain one hundred 
and twelve cogs, which catch in the trundle- head B of 
ſeven wallowers. According to this diſpoſition, a horſe 
harneſſed at the bar C, making one turn, the mill-ſtone 
will make ſixteen. 1 

In order to ſhew the beſt manner of building a mill, 
we muſt be determined by reaſon and experience concern- 
ing the proportion of its ſeveral parts. | 


of an egg, or palm oil. 


See the article CAVALRY. 


| Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah. H 


The firſt point is to make the mach 
poſſible ; yet it ſeems neceſſary to ma 
trundle-head, to give the mill-ftone ſy 
turn round its axis forty times in a m 
ſiſtance to be overcome 10 uſt therefore den The we 
the main ſtrength of a horſe, which is equi hor nts 
dred and eighty pounds weight, at the end 11 ke. 
twelve feet long, when it acts in a horizontal d 8 
and the horſe goes about two thouſand fathoms 2 

Let the radius of the wheel be eight ſeet, and 8 "bay 
dred and twelve cogs in the periphery, which catch 30 
a trundle-head of ſeven wallowers, the mill. one hy 
make ſixteen turns for one of the wheel; and as 1 2 
proportion ought to be between the number of co * 
that of the wallowers, as of the radius of the 8 15 
that of the trundle-head, the radius of the wundle. be 
ought to be ſix inches. | 

As to the arm of the lever, at which the horſe is to be 
harneſſed, if it be too long, the horſe, having a large; 
cumference to deſcribe, will make fewer turns 4a in 
nute, and the mill-houſe muſt be larger: it would there. 
fore be proper to fix it at twelve feet, which is moſt cor. 
venient, in which caſe the horſe at every turn wil 
deſcribe a circumference of twelve fathoms four-ſevenths: 
and as he can perform two thouſand of theſe in an hour 
he will perform one hundred and ſixty turns in the fake 
time, which, being multiplied by fixteen, is equal to tuo 
thouſand five hundred and fixty, the number of turns 
which the mill ſtone makes in an hour at the rate of 
forty-two per minute. 

HoRSE-SHOE, in fortification, is a ſmall work fone- 
times of a round and ſometimes of an oval figure, iacloſed 
with a parapet, ſometimes raiſed in the moat or ditch, ot 
in low grounds, and ſometimes to cover a gate, or to ſene 
as a lodgment for ſoldiers. 

HoksE-SHOE-HEAp, a diſeaſe in infants, in which 
the ſutures of the ſkull lie too open. 

This is commonly a ſign of a weak conſtitution, and a 
ſhort life. The nurſes uſually embrocate the parts af- 
fected with brandy or rum, to which ſome add the white 


ine 28 ſim 
| ke a ae 8 
ficient velocity to 


HoRsE, in a military ſenſe, the ſame with cavalry, 


The light horſe, in an army, are all the regiments d 
horſe, except the guards. 3 
HoRsE, among ſeamen, a rope faſtened to the yardsin 
two places, for the men to tread on and ſecure themleives 
by as they go out on the yard-arms to furl, reef, or lookn 
the ſails. | ” 1 8 
HoksE is alſo a rope drawn very tight perpendicularly 
cloſe to the maſt to hoiſt ſome ſail upon, as the try-ſai 
a ſnow, the ſquare-fail of a ſchooner, &c. 
HoRsE is likewiſe a name given by ſeamen to a ſhort 
reed thruſt into the bung of a caſk, or keg, to draw 0 
brandy, gin, &c. . V we 
HORTICULTURE, the ſame with gardening. 
GARDEN and GARDENING. © 5 1. 
HORTUS SICCUS, a Drxvy-GARDEN, an appe n 
tion given to a collection of ſpecimens of plants careful 
dried and preſerved. _ „ 
HOSANNA, in the Hebrew ceremonies, 3 bars 
which they rehearſed on the ſeveral days of their fe 
tabernacles. 5 5 
The word is Hebrew, and literally fignifies, ſav ut 
now, or, ſave us we pray. 
HOSE, in commerce. See STOCKING. N 
"HOSEA, a canonical book of the Old Meow 5 
called from the prophet of that name, its aut 2 
was the ſon of Beri, and the firſt of the on eb 19 his 
He lived in the kingdom of Samaria, — 705 ſuc⸗ 
prophecies under the reign of Jeroboam! 100 wy 
ceſſors, kings of Iſrael, and under the reizn is princr 
al deſign is to publiſh the groſs idolatries of the 
of Ifrael and Judah, to 1 the i 
againſt them, and to foretel the captivity in 4h 5 
HOSPITAL, a place or building e de, for 
or otherwiſe ſupported by charitable _— : firm, 6b 
the reception and ſupport of the poor, aged, 
J % 8 


Camp- Hos rr ATs are either gene 


| "RES 22 
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0 e of two kinds, viz. the flying 

The ane ce 8 — at ſome convenient diſtance; 
hoſpitals io nary boſpital, which is fixed at one place. 
and on ce of both Dr. Pringle thinks it better to have 

In the c 5 than villages, as the former will afford 

e ps beſides more of other conveniencies. Theſe 
ye would be as airy as poſſible. Gy | 
= © the greateſt importance, and therefore ſhould be 
are 1 4 A blankets and medicines from the public 
aa ith an allowance alſo for nurſes and other neceſ- 
frores, hy 2-1 ſtables, granaries, and other out-houſes, 
. ae all churches, make the beſt hoſpitals from the 
beginning of June to October. 
HospirAl-FEVER, a name give lite 
catarrhal fever, as being frequent in ho pitals. 


a NANT FEVER. | | 
"oy e Tl.. ERS, an order of religious knights, now 


known by the title of knights of Malta. See the article 


given to the malignant 
See the 


% PODAR, a title borne by the princes of Wala- 
chia and Moldavia, who receive the inveſtiture of their 
principalities from the grand ſeignior. He gives them a 
;veſt and ſtandard : they are under his protection, and ob- 
liged to ſerve him, and he even ſometimes depoſes them ; 
but in other reſpects they are abſolute ſovereigns within 
their own dominions.. 

HOST, Heſpes, denotes either a perſon who enter- 
tains another, or the perſon ſo entertained ; but it is now 
generally uſed in the firſt of theſe ſenſes. 

Hosr, or HoasT, Hoſtia, in the church of Rome, a 
name given to the elements uſed in the euchariſt, or ra- 
ther to the conſecrated wafer; which they pretend to 
offer up every day, a new hoſt or facrifice, for the fins of 
mankind, : 3 
BOSTAGE, a perſon given up to an enemy as a 
ſecurity for the performance of the articles of a treaty. 
HOSTILITY denotes a ſtate of war or enmity be- 
tween two nations. | 
During a truce all acts of hoſtility are to ceaſe on both 
des, | | | 
HOT-BATH. See the article BaTH. 

Hor-BEDs, in gardening, beds of earth enriched 
with manure, in order to forward vegetation, when the 
ſeaſon or climate is not warm enough for the purpoſe. 
By means of hot-beds ſkilfully managed the ſeeds of 
plants brought from any country between the tropics, 
may be made to flouriſh even under the poles. 

Heat and humidity being the great inſtruments of ve- 
getation, to promote the growth of any plants, theſe 
muſt be duly proportioned, ſo as neither to exceed nor 
come ſhort of the bounds nature has allotted for it. 
The uſual way of making hot-beds, is of horſe litter 
and graſs mixed together, and left on a heap for eight or 
ten days to putrefy; and then removed into a bed, and 
covered up with glaſſes, 3; 

For raiſing cauliflowers, cucumbers, melons, radiſhes, 
and other tender plants and flowers in January or Fe- 
wy Mortimer directs to provide a warm place defend- 
hedge of reeds or ſtraw, about fix or ſeven feet high. 

thin this raiſe a bed two or three feet high, and three 
*<t over, of freſh horſe-dung, about ſeven or eight days 
old; then tread it down very hard, make it level, and, if 
you will, edge it round. with boards or brick laying fine 
ch mould about three or four inches thick on it. When 
2 und by your finger, that the extreme heat of the bed 

ver, plant your ſeeds at pleaſure, and ſet your forks 


Na, Covered with ſtraw or mat to ſecure the ſeeds and 
TOY — and wet; only uncover them in a warm 
ee our before noon, and cover them again an hour 
1 bſerve to earth up your plants, as they ſhoot 
= 1 BIG able to bear the cold, tranſplant them. 
= * and they uſe hot- beds made of ſand; and like- 
by 22 s bark, which, when once rightly prepared, 
3 an equable heat for ſix months. 
1 eee ae very juſtly a thermometer to be uſed 
cu m_ © heat of the hot-beds, Thus a hot- bed for 
ker $ _ be kept ſo hot as to raiſe theſpirit in a glaſs 
me height as the natural temperature of the weather 


Regimental hoſpitals 


0 n . ; 
ur or five inches above the bed, to ſupport the frame, 


— 


rom all the winds by being incloſed with a pale or | 


AY 1 


HOU 


will raiſe it to about the end of May and June, when cu- 
cumbers will grow without artificial heat or ſhelter. ; 
HoT-Hovsse, in falt-making, the 5 where they 


dry the ſalt, when taken out of the boiling pan: it is ſi- 
tuated near the furnace, which, by means of funnels or 
tubes, conveys the heat into it. | 
_ HOTCH-POT, in law, is ufed for mixing of lands 
given in marriage with other lands in fee which fall by 
eſcent; as where a man poſſeſſed of thirty acres of land 
has iſſue only two. daughters, and after his having given 
with one of them ten acres in marriage, he dies poſſeſſed 
of the other twenty : here ſhe that is thus married, in 
order to gain her ſhare of the reſt of the land, muſt put 
her part given in marriage in hotch-pot ; that is, ſhe mult 
refuſe to take the ſole profits of her Nas and cauſe it to 
be mingled with the other, ſo that an equal diviſion may 
be made of the whole between her and her ſiſter; by 
which means, inſtead of only her ten acres, ſhe has fif- 
teen. | , | | 
HOTTS, or HuTrs, are the pounces and round 
balls of leather, ſtuffed, and tied to the ſpurs of fighting, 
cocks, to keep them from hurting one another in 
ſparring. | | : | | : 
HOUND, a hunting dog, of which there are ſeveral 


| ſorts, as the grey-hound, gaze-hound, and the blood-hound. 


HounDs of the Maſt, in the fea-language, thoſe parts 
of the upper-end or head of a maſt upon which the cheeks 
are bolted to ſupport the truſſel- trees. Sce the articles 
MasrT and TrussEL-TREEs. | | 
HOUR, Hora, a meaſure of time, ſome part of a na- 
tural day, uſually a twenty-fourth and twelfth, &c. With 


us it is equal to the twenty- fourth part of the earth's di- 


urnal rotation. Each hour is divided into ſixty minutes, 
and each minute into ſixty ſeconds, &c. Fifteen degrees 
of the equator anſwer to an hour, 5 

The word is derived from the Latin hora, which ſig- 


nifies the ſame thing. | 


The ancient Hebrews did not divide the day into hours, 
but into four parts, as morning, high-day or noon, mid- 


night, and morning-watch. In the New Teſtament we 
find the day divided into twelve hours; but though they 


were equal to each other, yet they were unequal with 
reſpect to the different ſeaſons : thus the twelve hours of 
the longeſt day in ſummer were made longer than thoſe 
of the ſhorteſt days in winter, Herodotus ſays, that the 


| Greeks learned from the Egyptians the method of divid- 
ing the day into twelve parts, the riſe of which cuſtom 
among the latter was, becaufe their prieſts were wont, 


twelve times a day, to cry aloud with a howling noiſe 
to their cynocephalus, and Cicero and Marius Victorinus 
have taken notice of ſuch a ceremony to Serapis. 


Cenſorinus obſerves, that the word hour was not 


known among the Romans three hundred years after the 
building of the city, as there is no mention made of it in 


the twelve tables, as is done in the other laws after that 
time; before which, the diviſions were only before and 
after noon. The diviſion of the day and night into 


twenty-four hours was not known among them before 
the firſt Punic war. They divided the twelve hours of 
the day into four parts, as prime, which began at ſix 
o'clock ; third, at nine; fixth, at twelve; and ninth, 
at three. They alſo divided the night into four watches, 
each watch containing three hours. | 

The Turks not having any clocks, their prieſts, ſtopping 
their ears with their fingers, proclaim. with a very loud 
voice from the top of their moſques, the cock-crow, break 
of day, noon-tide, three o'clock, and the twilight. The 
ſame cuſtom we find prevailed among the Romans, as 
appears from Martial ; 


Horas quinque, puer, nondum tibi nunciat. 


The aſtronomers of Cathaya, &c. ſtil! retain, accord- 
ing to biſhop Beveridge, the diviſion of the day into 
* parts, and give the name of ſome animal to each 

Our. | | 

Hours are divided into equal and unequal ; equal hours 
are the twenty-fourth -part of a day and night preciſely, 
that is, the time wherein 15* of the equator mount 
above the horizon; they are alſo called equinoc- 


tial hours, as being meaſured on the equinoctial; and 
e | aſtronomical, 
1 ö 
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| aſtronomical, becauſe uſed-by aſtronomers, and reckoned 


from noon in a continued ſeries of twenty-four. 


HOUSE, Domus, a habitation, or place built with 
conveniencies for dwelling in: thus we ſay, a town- 


houſe, country-houſe, &c. 

Housk-BOrE, in law, an allowance of timber out of 
the lord's woods, for the repairs of a houſe: this is other- 
wiſe called eſtovers. 5 ; | 

Housk, in aſtrology, denotes the twelfth part of the 
heavens. | 3 

HousE-BREAEK INC, or RoBBING, is the breaking into 
and robbing a houſe in the day-time, the ſame crime be- 
ing termed burglary, when done by night; both are fe- 
lony, without benefit of clergy. ä 

e - p53 See the article GREEN- Houſe. 

Houst-LEEx, ſedum, in botany. See the article 
SEDUM. 

HOUSING, among bricklayers, a term uſed for a tile 
or brick that is warped, or. caſt crooked or hollow in 
burning. Re | N 

Tiles are apt to be houſing or hollow on the ſtruck ſide, 
or that which was uppermoſt in the mould, and bricks on 
the contrary ſide. | 

HOWKER, in the Dutch marine, a veſſel with two 
maſts, uſed in the coaſting trade. | 

HUCKSTER, a perſon who ſells proviſions, or ſmall 
ware, by retail. | _ 8 | 

HUE anD CRV, in law, the purſuit of a perſon who 


has committed felony on the highway. 


If the party robbed, or any in the company of a perſon 
either 8 or murdered, go to the conſtable of the next 
town, and require him to raiſe hue and cry, and to pur- 
ſue the offender, deſcribing him, and giving an account 
as near as he can, of the courſe he ſteered; the conſtable 
is immediately to call upon the pariſh for aid in ſeeking 
after the felon, and if he cannot be found within the 
bounds of that pariſh, then he is to give the next conſta- 
ble warning, and he the next, till the offender be appre- 
hended, or at leaſt purſued to the ſea- ſide. If perſons 
are not ready at the ſummons of the ſheriff, and cry of 
the county, to engage in the purſuit, they may be fined : 
and in caſe the inhabitants of any hundred, after hue and 
cry is made, neglect to purſue the ſame, they ſhall be 
liable to pay one half of the damages recoverable againſt 
the hundred in which the robbery was committed. 
HUGUENOTS, a name given by way of contempt 


to the Calviniſts of France. 


The name had its riſe in the year 1560; but authors 
are not agreed as to its origin. The moſt plauſible opinion, 
however, is that of Paſquier, who obſerves, that at Tours, 
the place where they were firſt thus denominated, the 
people had a notion, that an apparition or hobgoblin, 
called king Hugon, ſtrolled about the ftreets in the night- 
time; from whence, as thoſe of the reformed religion 
met chiefly in the night to pra, &c. they called them 
Huguenots ; that is, the diſciples of king Hugon. 
HULK, in the marine, an old ſhip of war properly fit- 


ted with a very high maſt, firmly ſupported by various 


props and ſhrouds to hoiſt in and out the mafts of other 
men of war occaſionally ; alſo an old ſhip of any kind. 
HULL, in ſhip-building, the hull or lower-frame of a 


| ſhip excluſive of the ſuperſtructure, viz. the maſts, ſails 


and rigging. „ 

HuLL-To, the ſituation of a ſhip lying- to at ſea, with- 
out any fail ſet. See the article TRYINOG. 

HUMAN, in general, is an appellation given to 
whatever relates to mankind : thus we ſay, the human 
ſoul, human body, human laws, &c. See the articles 
SOUL and Bopy. 1 . 

HUMANITY, the peculiar nature of man, whereby 
he is diſtinguiſhed from all other beings. See the article 
Man. | | | 

HUMANITIES, in the plural, ſignify grammar, rheto- 
ric, and poetry, known by the name of literæ humaniores; 


for teaching of which, there are profeſſors in the univer- 


ſities of Scotland, called humaniſts, See GRAMMAR, 
RueToORIC, &c. 0 | 
HUMBLE-BEE, the Engliſh name of ſeveral ſpecies 
of apis, diſtinguiſhed by their colours, black, tawny, 
reddiſh, &c. See the article Apis, 
.. 4 


— * 
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HUMECTATION, in pharmac 3 
preparing medicines by ſteeping them in iſtenin 0 


Y, the mo 


T z eithe 


to ſoften and relax their ſolid part 8 
event the 


1 of 5 more ſubtile co 
| in anatomy, the 
between the ſcapula and 8 e mb the arm 
The os humeri or brachii, as it is called 
at one end with the ſcapula, and at the ot 
and radius. See the articles Arm, Bn a 
As to the motion of the os humeri, it is evident 
moſt free and extenſive of that of any bone in 1 1 
body; being furniſhed with ſeveral flexor 8 
muſcles, See FLEXOR and ExTensoR, enſor 
_ HUMIDITY, chat quality in bodies whereby 
are capable of wetting other bodies. This differs ye 
much from fluidity, and ſeems to be mere] "way 
thing Rt ry, upon the congruity of the cow ge 
"ops of the a 8 the pores of ſuch particular, 
ies, as it is ca | ing | 
into, or wetti 4 ae Same, Jin 
 HUMIDUM Ravicare, or Radical Ms; 
Jt pm _ to ITE to no 1 
and moſt delicate part of the nutritious in acond! 
„ to be affimilated. | Fong 82 . 
y too much heat, as in fevers, hectics. & g: 
midity is too haſtily exhauſted and — 15 3 
HUMILIS Muscurus, one of the depreflor-muſcls 
of the eye. 85 8 
HUMMING-BIRD, Trochilus, in ornithology, 2 genus 
of birds, of the order of the paſſeres, remarkable for bein 
the ſmalleſt of all known birds. Their beak is of a1," 


s Or to p 


7 i8 articulated 
her to the ulnz 
CHIUM, Ke 


head, and not perfectly ſtraight : add to this, that they 


the point of the beak. Of this ſingular genus, there ar 
ſeveral elegant ſpecies. 4 

HUMORISTS, Gl: Humorifti, a celebrated academy 
of learned men at Rome, firſt eſtabliſhed by Paul Man- 
cini. The device of this academy is a cloud; which 
being raiſed on vapours from the ſalt water of the ſea, re- 
turns again freſh, with this hemiſtich from Lucretiug, 
Redit agmine dulgi, Ef 


tona in Italy, which muſt not be confounded with that 
of the Humoriſts. e en 99. e 
HUMOUR, Humor, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
much the ſame with liquid or fluid. See the article 
F. uin. b | f Sher: | 
The ancients ſeem to have called the nutritious juices 
the radical humour; and to have conſtituted as a cauſe 
of diſeaſes, a diſproportion betwixt the innate heat and 
radical moiſture or humour. They alſo made four hy- 
mours in the blood. See the article BLoop. 
HuMoURs of the Eye, are the cryſtalline, vitreous, and 
aqueous; for a deſcription of which, ſee the articles Ek, 
CRYSTALLINE, Ne. | | 
HumMouR is alſo uſed for the peculiar temper of 2 fel 
ſon, ariſing from the conſtitution and' prevalence of ths 
or that humour. | See the articles CONSTITUTION 
TEMPERAMENT. | 


nate ſpecies of what is more uſually called manners. 
MANNERS. e eee 510 
Every paſſion wears two different faces; one e 
and ſolemn, fit only for tragedy ; and the other mer!) . 
ridiculous, called humour, and proper for comedy. = 
Engliſh poets have excelled thoſe of all other _ 45 
this particular; and, indeed, ours is the only angus 
that has a name for it. eee tl 
To be always witty only becomes a few e , 
that it is neceſſary to call in the aſſiſtance of — 
prevent the other dramatic perſons from deus, * 
common ſtyle and manner: hence humour Ne 1. 
ed on as the true ſpirit and wit of comedy. de 
ticle WIr. | 7 . hs 
HUMULUS, the hop, in botany- See 
Hor. eee 
HUNDRED, Centum, Cent, is ten times de ger 
ſquare of ten. It makes the third place from ine 5 
the left in the table of nume ration. be 


article 


| 


ws — — 22 — — 5H 


lated figure, but fine as a thread: it is longer than the 


have a fine tube or pipe, which they can extend beyond 


HUMOROSI, the name of another academy at Cor- 


Hook, in dramatic poetry, is eſteemed a ſubordi- 


u U R 


"tion of the profits in commerce is reckoned 


The propo 


red. or ſo much per cent. 9 
p E hundred, or * 4 * (Yo. v3 
bf ws RED, Hundredum, Centuria, à certain diviſion or 


part of a ſhire or county. 


UNGARICUS MoRBUS, a diſeaſe ſo called from 
ts deing firſt obſerved in the imperial army, in 1556 
” 1 e have been a compound fever, partak- 
. fi the nature both of the bilious and malignant fevers. . 
dee B1L10US and MALIGNANT-FEVER. 1 
UNGARY, a kingdom bounded by the Carpathian 
| ntains, which divide it from Poland, on the north ; 
- Tanfilvania and Walachia on the eaſt; by the river 
baue, which ſeparates it from Sclavonia, on the ſouth ; 
0 5 Auſtria and Moravia on the weſt. It is one con- 
—_ 1 plain of 300 miles long, and is ſituated between 
10 and 23 of eaſt lon. and between 45 and 49*® of north 
4 ar- Warrz, a diſtilled water, ſo denominat- 
ei from a queen of Hungary, for whoſe uſe it was firſt 
| prepared. 5 3 
a niney gives the following directions for making it. 
Take of freſh gathered flowers of roſemary, two pounds; 
rectified ſpirits of wine, two quarts ; put them together, 
and diſtil them immediately ip balneo. 
Or, Take of freſh tops of roſemary, one pound and 
W 2 half; proof ſpirit, one gallon ; and diſtil in balneo till 
| five pints are obtained. 8 * 
HUNGER, an uneaſy ſenſation, which creates an 
| appetite or deſire of food. See the article Foop. 
| Hunger is by ſome attributed to a ſharp acrimonious 
| humour, which vellicates the coats of the ſtomach ; 
others, who deny the exiſtence of any ſuch liquor, attri- 
| ute it to the attrition or rubbing of the coats of the ſto- 
mach ; and others, again, account for it from the acidity 
ol the blood. | Ls T | 
HUNGRY Evil, among farriers, an exceſſive deſire 
in horſes to eat, which ſometimes proceeds from catching 
WW col, or from travelling long in froſt and ſnow, or through 
barren places. e 
For the cure, give him great ſlices of bread, toaſted 
and ſteeped in ſack, to comfort his ſtomach; or give 
him wheat flour in wine or milk, a quart at a time, But 
there is nothing better than to feed him moderately ſeveral 
_ LY 1 bean- bread well baked, or with 
oats wel! dried and ſiftee.. cbs 
HUNTING, the exerciſe or diverſion of purſuing 
four-footed beaſts of game. See the article Game. 
BUOY, a veſſel uſed to load and unload large ſhips, 
wr - the king's or merchants ſervice; alſo a ſmall 
utch ſhip with a main- maſt and mizen maſt, 33 
HC Ra, the ſand box tree, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the male flowers of which are arranged in an imbricated 
zmentum; the antheræ are ſeſſile, and adhere to the 
*mentum; the female flower has neither calyx nor co- 
rolla; its ftyle is funnel-ſhaped, and the fruit is a capſule 
3 x twelve cells, in each of which is contained 
ingle ſee | „ 
HURDLES, in fortification, twigs of willows or 
oſiers interwoven cloſe together, ſuſtained by long ſtakes 
and uſuaily laden with earth. : | ; 
Hurdles, called alſo clays, are made in the figure of a 
bs, am the length being five or ſix feet, and the 
— ch three, or three and an half: the cloſer they are 
N the better. They ſerve to render batteries firm, 
0 Wines ng _ woos _ 1 n 1 10 
ie and lodgments, for the defence of the 
2 = Joe hy fire-works, or the ſtones that may 
againſt them. 
"RDLES, in huſbandry, certain frames, made either 
but timber, or of hazel-rods, wattled together, to 


er e | | | 
*. for gates in incloſures, or to make ſheep- folds, 


— or Hops, of Flax, or Hemp, the coarſer 

ſu *parated in the dreflings, from the tear or fine 

A SLE: BONE, in a horſe, a bone near the middle 

hurt or a very apt to go out of its ſockets with a 
ra a 


of 


a furious ſtorm of wind, owing to a 


wing 8. See the articles Wind and WHiRL- 


HUS 


HUSBAND, Maritus, a man joined or contraQed 
with a woman in marriage. Et . 
HUSBANDRY, the buſineſs or employment of a 
farmer, or perſon who cultivates land, &c, See AGRI- 
CULTURE. _ 2 Pe * 
Huſbandry is divided into two kinds, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the epithets old and new. The former is that which 
has been practiſed in all countries from the moſt early 
times; and the latter that introduced by the ingenious 
Mr. Tull, and often called the horſe-hoeing huſbandry. 
xperience ſhews, that land, though ever ſo well till- 
ed in the autumn, when wheat for example, is ſown, har- 
dens and ſaddens in the winter; its particles, beaten 
down by heavy rains, and ſunk by their own weight, ap- 
proach each other daily more and more; the roots of the 
plants cultivated bave conſequently leſs and leſs room to 
extend themſelves in queſt of their neceſſary food ; and 
the interſtices in the earth become of couiſe ſo few and 
cloſe, that they are not able to pierce through them 
whilſt weeds ſpring up, and rob them of their nouriſh=- 
ment. By this means the earth, reduced to nearly the 
ſame condition as if it had not been ploughed at all, is 
unable to aſſiſt the plants ſown in it, in the ſpring, when 
they ought to ſhoot with the greateſt vigour. "They con- 
ſequently then ſtand moſt of all in need of the plough, 
to deftroy the weeds, to lay freſh earth to their roots in 
the room of that which they have exhauſted, to break the 
particles of the ground a- new, ſo as to enable their roots 
to ſpread, in order to their gathering an ample proviſion 
of food, which then does them the greateſt ſervice. | 
In the common huſbandry, 'the whole attention is to 
provide a great ſtore of nouriſhment for the wheat at a 
time when it ſcarcely conſumes any, as it then produces 
only a few blades; after which it is left to itſelf; at a ſea- 
ſon when it might, and ſhould, be moſt aſſiſted by pro- 
per culture: a management as prepoſterous, às it would 
be to give a child a great deal of food, and diminiſh it 
Rs as he grows bigger; or, to uſe Mr. Tull's com- 
pariſon, to give ſilk-worms, before they are hatched, 
treble the full ſtock of leaves neceſſary to maintain them 
till they have finiſhed their ſpinning, and not to allow them 
any when they really want being fed, _ £ 
The great advantage of having land in fine tilth before 
it is ſowed, is univerſally acknowledged: but we muſt 
not ſtop at thoſe firſt preparations. Plants require a con- 


forſaken til] they have attained their full maturity. 

Thoſe who are againſt the frequent ploughings uſed 
in the new huſbandry, are afraid of drying the earth too 
much; becauſe, ſay they, the moiſture eſcapes more 
eaſily from a well looſened ſoil, than from a hard and 
cloſe earth. | 7 | | 

In anſwer to this it will appear from many of the fol- 
lowing experiments, that, even in the drieſt weather, 
land cultivated according to the new method, continues 
conſtantly moiſter than that which is managed in the old 
way. Inſtead of a ſtagnant wet, more hurtful, perhaps, 
than beneficial, to plants; earth made fine to a good 
depth, is prepared, as the reverend Dr. Eliot expreſſes 
it, „“ with open mouth, to drink and retain the dew, 
which, when it falls upon the land that is untilied, or 
but poorly tilled, does not fink far, but is carried off by 
the next ſun's heat,” That dew is one of the greate 
fertilizers of the earth, has been repeatedly proved; and 
that it will penetrate ſo deep in a fine looſe ſoil, as to 
keep that moiſt, while the ground around it is parched 
up, appears, among many demonſtrations, from Mr. 
Evelyn's experiment of digging a hole, and filling it up 
with its former mould wel Xi or, as Mr. Tull 


| by frequent deep ploughings, and let another be rough, 
by inſufficient tillage, alternately : then plough the whole 
field croſs wiſe in the drieſt weather, which has continued 
long ; and Jou will perceive, by the colour of the earth, 
that every fine land will be turned up moiſt ; but every 
rough land will be dry as powder, from top to bot- 
tom. 1 | 
Another proof of the benefits which ariſe from ſtirring 
the ground well and often between plants, while they 
grow, and conſequently a confirmation of the fundamen- 


71 


tal principle of the ho! ne is thus drawn 


Fs 4 * 
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tinuation of culture while they grow, and muſt not be 


obſerves, till a field in lands; make one land very fine 


by 
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by Dr. Eliot, from the common manner of raiſing In- | 


dian corn. Og | : 
e The land, ſays he, being previouſly prepared, plant- 
ed, and the corn come up, we plough a furrow off from 


the corn on each fide, then hoe it, and the next time 


plough up to the corn; ſo that this tillage is nearly the 
fame as is now propoſed for wheat, or whatever we would 


plant: only by the way, I would obſerve, thatthe plough- 


ings between the rows, for Indian corn, is fo ſhallow, 
that one would be apt to think it intended for nothing 
more than merely to kill the graſs and weeds ; whereas 
it is found by experience, that, though there be neither 
graſs nor weeds, the ploughing and hoeing will make the 
corn grow, and that the more the Jand is ploughed and 
hoed, the better and longer it will reſiſt drought, and 
yield the better crop: nay, what is ſtill more remarka- 
ble, if the Indian corn be well tilled, the next crop, whe- 
ther it be oats or flax, will be proportionably greater and 
better; ſo that the land muſt have gained ſtrength and 
richneſs. If it were not ſo, why did not the Indian crop 
exhauſt and ſpend the ſtrength of the land, eſpecially 


when we conſider how large that corn is made to grow 


by good tillage ? But we find the contrary ; the better the 
crop of Indian corn, the better the crop will be of oats. 
1 here is no ſort of huſbandry, wherein the ſuperior force 
and virtue of tillage doth ſo evidently appear, as in the 
raiſing of Indian corn: for if you ſhould plough and har- 


row the beſt of land, and ſow or plant the corn, and 


never do any thing more to it, there will be leſs corn than 
if you ſhould plant poor land, and tend it well: the poor 
land well ploughed and hoed, ſhall bring a greater crop 
than the rich land. 
vantage of this repeated tillage, which falls in ſucceſſively, 
according to the exigency and want of the plant in its ſe- 
veral degrees of growth, and keeps the land in a proper 
ſlate. Why ſhould it not have the ſame effect upon 
wheat, and every other plant that is ſuſceptible of the 


like culture?” 


If ſeveral rows of wheat are ſown in a poor but well 
ploughed land, the blades of the corn will turn yellow in 
the ſpring, eſpecially in dry weather. Let the earth bor- 
dering upon theſe rows be ploughed deep, in ſome places 
near, and in others farther from the rows, and the plants 
will reſume their proper colour; firſt in the places neareſt 


to the new ploughed ground, and afterwards gradually 


in the others, according to their diſtance ; which proves 
that they recover their verdure, in proportion as their 


roots reach the looſe mould. This holds equaily true in 


all plants; for Mr. Tull declares, that he does not re- 


member ever to have ſeen a poor one contiguous to a 
well-hoed interyal, unleſs overpowered by a too preat 
multitude of other plants, an exception which muft be 
equaily made if it were a plant that required more or leſs 
heat or moiſture than the ſoil or climate afforded; and 
that, on the contrary, he has ſeen plants grow to an 
amazing ſize, when the earth around them has been fre- 
quently tilled. He mentions, among others, a plant of 
ray-graſs, which chanced to ſtand in a turnip field, 
where, being hoed as the turnips were, it acquired a bulk 


at leaſt equal to a thouſand plants of the ſame ſpecies ; 
.and a plant of muſtard, which grew higher than he couid 


reach, ſo as to be more like a tree than an herb. _ 
The ſtirring of the earth about the plants whilſt the 
grow, is productive of ſuch excellent effects, that, in 
ſome parts of Berkſhire, and in many places in France, 
they hand- hoe their corn, particularly wheat, and find 
that the crops amply repay all the charge and trouble of 
this expenſive operation; which, however, cannot be 


performed but in well-peopled countries. Every huſband- 
man will immediately ſee, how much a hoe-plough is 


preferable for this work, and that, to uſe it rightly, the 
corn muſt neceſſarily be planted in regular rows, as it is 


in the new huſbandry, | 


Our reaſon tells us, that the longeſt lived plants ftand 
moſt in need of this culture. Perennials require it more 
than annuals, and wheat which is ſown in autumn, and 
does not ripen till nine months after, wants it more than 


fpring-corn, which occupies the ground only for a few 
months. The former has to conquer a ſoil rendered hard 


during the courſe of the winter; but the other has not 


( 


We hereby ſee the efficacy and ad- 


— 


where but little of it is uſed. 


y 


N 


dunged. Our kitchen gardens and our other 
afford daily inſtances of this truth. Pulſe, pot-heths, 


that difficulty to ſurmount, thou 
indeed all Tots of plants, are 2 
repeated laying of fine freſh earth to Mr angry by the 
one knows the vaſt efficacy of wood land Tow Every 
tive ſtrength and vigour are exhauſted : an 1 1 its na. 
degree, is that which this tillage furniſhes . yy] in ſome 
conſtantly attended with the advantage of p dene 
weeds. How far this laſt important part of 3 oyin 
was well executed by the ſareling, or ſarriſon Me 
calls it, of the ancients, I ſhall not pretend t 3 Tull 
cauſe we have no clear account of the manner * 
it was performed; but it does not ſeem to "ka d 
any way equal to the horſe-hoeing huſband- 2 
likewiſe, among its many other excellencies, ihe ch 
land from going out of tilth, > 7 **7P9 de 
Rad Fog here add ws e obſervations on 
uſe of dung, as given by that gentleman in k; 
of Agriculture. eee in in dis Naas 
It is often, ſays he, more advantage f 
the fertility of lod by ploughing, 2 g 
Becauſe, in general, only a certain quantity of . | 
be had, the product of twenty acres being ſcarce] ke 
ficient to produce enough for four or five; ten the 
particles of the earth may be divided and ſubdivided 1. 
moſt to infinity. The help derived from dung is ther. 
fore limited; whilſt no bounds can be ſet to the benefg 


them, and 


- 


that may accrue from ploughing. 
% 2, Few plants raifed in dung ever have the fre 
flavour of thoſe which grow in a good foil moderately 


grounds 


and fruit, are ſeldom ſo good in the neighbourhood dd 
great cities, where dung abounds, as in country gardens 


| The corn raiſed in thoſe 
exceſſively dunged lands, yields a great deal of bran, and 


not much fine flour, and is difficult to keep. Nice borky 
will not eat oats of the growth of fields manured with 
human ordure. But nothing is ſo ſtriking as the differ. 
ence between the wine of an undunged vineyard, and 


that of vines which have been greatly dunged, | 
„ 3. Dung, which is ſuppoſed to act by ferments- 
tion, cauſes indeed an inward diviſion of the particles of 
the earth, which muſt be very uſeful, as well as the food 
which it furniſhes to plants: but the plough, beſides 
dividing thofe particles, changes their fituation, and 
turns the ground upſide down, ſo that the part which 
was expoſed to the influences of the air and dews, takes 
the place of another part which is brought from within 
the earth, up to its ſurface. The conſequence of this 
that well ploughed land is not exhauſted by weeds, and 
that it admits the moifture of rains and dews, together 


to render it fertile, as has been proved by very man] ex. 

periments, | | OO 
«© 4, Dung attracts inſets, and thoſe inſects gnv 

plants. It is well known that the roots of trees plan 


in dunged ground, are very liable to be damaged by n. 


ſects: and this is one of the chief reaſons why forilts 
baniſh dung from their gardens. Worms, grubs, a. 


beds of flowers; and have ſeen meadows where the gl 
has been entirely deſtroyed, by their eating —_— 
I muſt add, that moſt ſorts of dung contain 2 5 
many ſeeds which fill the land with weeds. un 
« 5. It is true that dung is equally ſerviceable . 
lands, and to ſtrong; but the ſame may be ſaid of piov; 
ing. 
1 Land is too ſtrong when its particles lie ſo _ 
gether, that the roots of plants cannot extend » ur 
them, without great difficulty, in queſt of wake bh 
food ; for want of which they will remain poor an i 
but when the ground has been well looſened by febe⸗ 


ploughings, and its plants are ſet at greater di 
from each other, thoſe roots will be able to 


f pread freely 


on all ſides, to pervade eyery minute chaſm, 2 
ſuch quantities of food as will make the plants A moſpbele 
and vigorous. The friendly influences ee 0 
will then penetrate to them. What plainly . fertlitf 


is ſometimes increaſed by a mixture of fand, 4 


| 


ws «© wh # = 8a 


% 
_ 1 PO" a 4 tows 


with the rays of the ſun, all of which contribute greatly 


other ſuch like vermin, make dreadful havock in theit 


good effects of looſening ſuch ſoils, is, that Wade of 


e. adapted to 


u 


— 


© f N 
br only binders th 


t00 cloſely» 


« Ploughing is equally 


particles of the earth from re uniting 
beneficial to light lands, for the 


1 other. ae 
| of 3 any expoſure to the ſun; but, on 
being 4 they acquire an additional degree of ferti 
0. cee and grinding of their particles, 

by by the better fitted to receive the moiſture of 
Ids mo 1.5 and the ſalutary influences of the air and 
Fug "hilſ their inward pores are at the ſame'time bet- 

nz the proper extenſions of the roots of plants, 
ened.... .- | | =P 
1 ariſing from dung * ever > 
means of obtaining enough of it be ever ſo 
py me its defects be dd as much as can 
| de, lil it will not be the leſs true, that frequent plough- 
ing is of infinite ſervice to land. : 

« For this reaſon it is, that land intended for wheat is 
| ploughed three or four times before the grain is ſowed. 
done kumers, who could not dung all their lands, 
| ploughed part of them double the uſual number of times, 
A . reaped greater Crops from theſe, than from thoſe. 
S hich were dunged. The expence of the ploughings 
extraordinary will be much leſs than the price of the 
dung neceſſary for the land, if the farmer is obliged to 

purchaſe it, | 1 | 3 | 

eln 1750, M. Delu gave three ploughings to ſome of 
| 1s kelds intended for oats; and though that year was 
very dry and unfavourable to ſpring corn, his oats kept 
up well till they were perfectly ripe, and yielded a full 
| crop of excellent grain. 5 | 

| « He gave five ploughings to a piece of wheat-land, 
# which had not been dunged, and at harveſt, had taller 
| and finer corn there, than in the neighbouring grounds 
W which had been dunged and cultivated in the uſual way. 
n ſhort, the advantage of thorough tillage, while the 
plants are growing, is ſo great, that, in many places, it 
bas been found amply to repay even the expence of dig- 
ding between the rows of corn. 


their being le 
* « But, let the 


Tow ſand does not afford any nutritive ſubſtance z | 


and. 


1 4 
. % ” » AN 


for wheat; or, on the contrary, ſomewhat more if it be 
excellent for that grain. By this diſtribution, each plant 
will find, in the intermediate ſpaces between the beds, 
and in the beds themſelves, a ſufficient extent of earth 
reaſon; though theſe do not require ſo | wherein to collect is neceflary food; for thoſe interme- 
' There is no danger of their | 


diate ſpaces, which 1 ſhall cali alleys, muſt be wide 
enough to admit of ſtirring the ground in them while the 
plants grow: but, to anſwer the ſecond and third inten- 
tions, it is of conſequence that theſe ſtirrings be perform- 
ed at proper ſeaſons, becauſe each of them is to produce 
its particular effect. | | 
« It is eflentially neceſſary that the rows of corn be 
ſown very ſtraight ; a circumſtance which, though'it be 
attended with ſome trouble, ought not to diſcourage the 
huſbandman, becauſe the great difficulty will be ap the 


firſt time. After the ground has been once rightly ſown, 
it will be eaſy to continue in the ſame regular track every 


following year, without taking the precautions I am now 
going to obſerve, _ | 

If the field be not very large, a furrow traced with a 
ſpade or pick-ax, directed by a line ſtretched acroſs the 
ground, will enable the ploughman to guide the horſe 
that draws the drill; and he will take care to leave a pro- 
per interval between one furrow and another, if three 
rows are to be fown. "+ + 5 

If the extent of ground be too great for the above 
method, poles or ſtakes may be ſtuck, five feet aſunder, 
at each end of the field, to guide the ploughman, who, 
with a common plough, will trace ſmall furrows, by the 
help of which the horſe and drill may be properly directed. 

It will be right, if poſſible, to ſuit the direction of 
the furrows to the declivity of the land, that the water 
may drain down to the loweſt part of the field, where a 
ditch ſhould be dug to carry it off: and it will alſo be ne- 
ceſſary, to make them lengthwiſe of the field, if conve- 
nient, that the leſs ground may be loſt by the ſpace which. 
mult be left for the plough to turn in. Fae THE 
„After the ſeed is put into the hoppers of the drill, the 
horſe which draws this inſtrument muſt be made to walk 
rb” in the furrow before traced by way of guide : and 


in order to drop as nearly as poſſible the intended quanti- 
ty of ſeed, the outlet of the hopper muſt be proportioned 
to the ſize of the grain. | | 7 | 
« As it will be ſomewhat difficult to manage the drill 
rightly at firſt, till the husbandman becomes uſed to it; 
he ſhould look over his field as ſoon as the corn has 
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«* The farmer muſt not think of practiſing the new 
| huſbandry in land which cannot be brought to a fine 
| tilth: for as no remedies are proper for all diſeaſes, ſo 
no one culture can ſuit every kind of ſoil. 

I have met with very zealous huſbandmen, who have 


— 
— 


3 


been in a great hurry to procure all the inſtruments pro- 
per for the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, before they had examin- 
ed whether their ground was fit for uſing them. In walk- 
ing over the fields, I have found them in ſo bad order as 
to be full of clods, ſtones, and all forts of weeds: onl 

the bare ſurface of the land had been ſcratched, by what 
they called ploughing; and indeed their common inſtru— 
ments of tillage were ſo imperfect, that it was hard! 

Poſible for them to do more. I adviſed them to deftroy 
thoſe weeds by good and frequent ploughing, to-procure 
good inſtruments, to looſen the ground to a proper depth, 
to collect good manures, to drain their land well b 


; tdandry completely, before they attempted the new; 
or, in fact, all the requiſites in the former muſt be the 
foundation of the latter. | 

To anſwer the ends of this husbandry, the ſeeds 
ww be diſtributed ſo ſparingly, that each plant may 
ny aa: to extend its roots in ſuch manner that they 
5. 2 to collect an abundant quantity of food; 
. —. muſt be enabled to tiller greatly, ſo as to pro- 


u de enabled to bear a fine long ear, well filled with 

A to its very point. | 
bein 10 effect the firſt of theſe qualities, the field, after 
ay; 4 roughly ploughed and well harrowed, muſt be 
ſack knnen, the ſpaces between which may be of 
has reacth as ſhall. be judged moſt proper; for neither 
preciſe width, nor the diſtance between the rows 
determined; In the middle of theſe 


©! Corn, is yet fully 
Faces, Which will be diſtinguiſhed by the name of beds, 


2” Wheat, or other 

0 5 ba, 0 

83 An inch will be ſufficient for the diſtance 
© grains, length-wiſe of the row; though that 


8 
lay be ſomewhat leſs; if the ground be hot very good 


trenches and. ditches, and, in ſhort, to practiſe the old 


mak l conſiderable number of ſtalks; and each ſtalk 


grain, is to be ſown in one, two, or 


ſprouted, and then drop by hand a few grains in the places 
where it may have failed. 1 

„The land ſhould be ſown about the middle of Sep- 
tember, or, at fartheſt, by the end of that month: and it 
will be right always to try the goodneſs of the ſeed be- 
fore-hand, by ſowing fifty or an hundred grains of it in 
a fine mould, or moift ground, where it will ſoon appear 
whether they all riſe. 


„Land which retains water ſhould be ploughed once 
in October, when the weather is fine. In doing this, 
a furrow ſhould be firſt cut in the middle of the alleys, 
and then it ſhould be filled with the earth on each fide, 
even ſo far as to arch it up, and leave only a ſmall furrow 
on either ſide, cloſe to the beds, to drain off the wet, 
which would prove very prejudictal to the plants if it were 
to remain long near their roots. This looſening of the 
earth will alſo fit it for being mellowed by the winter's 
froſts; to which, however, care muſt be taken not to 
expoſe the roots of the corn, by ieaving them too bare 
of mould. The moſt proper time for this ſtirring of the 

round is when the plants have ſhot out ſome blades. 

The ſecond horſe-boeing, which ſhould be given 
as ſoon as the hard froſts are paſt; that is to ſay, by the 
end of March, is intended to make the plants tiller; and 
will have this effect, if, after the earth near the rows 
has been ſtirred a little, that which was before laid up in 
the middle of the alleys be returned back to the furrows 
at their ſides. This earth, having been mellowed during 
the winter, will afford excelleiit nouriſhment to the plants 
now beginning to vegetate apace, and they will ſoon 
9 fot their multiplied ſtalks. | | 


e The third hoeing, which is the ſecond after winter, 
and is intended to ſtrengthen the ſtalks, ſhould be per- 
formed when the ears of the corn begin to appear, This 
culture; which is looked upon as the leaſt important of 
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corn is one of the mo mas 
the grains ſwell, and grow full bodied to the very point 
of the ear. The moſt proper time for this is when the | 


ff 


= 5 4 v4 


all, and is ſometimes even omitted without any great in- 


convenience, need not be any thing more than a flight 


flirring of the earth, in which it will, however, be right 

to begin to. hollow the alleys. 8 
„The laſt ſtirring of the earth between the rows of 
K important; being that which makes 


ears begin to bloom: but as the corn is then high, only 
one furrow can be cut in the middle of the alleys, the 
earth of which ſhould be laid up to the ſtems of the plants 
on each fide. The plough will hardly be able to paſs 
more than twice in this furrow, which ſhould, however, 
be made as deep as poſſible, in order to bank up the 
greater quantity of earth. By this operation, the now 
fallow alleys are prepared for the next ſowing, for it 1s 
in the middle of them that the corn is to be planted the 
following year; and the now eared wheat is earthed up, 
to prevent its being lodged; though in general, corn thus 
cultivated is leſs apt to be beaten down, than that which 


is raiſed in the common way, becauſe the ſtraw of this, 


being more expoſed to the air, becomes harder, and ac- 
quires a frmer texture, eſpecially toward its bottom. It 
is for this reaſon that a tuft of corn, which ſtands 
quite ſingle, is ſcarcely ever beaten down by the wea- 
ther. 2-1 | 5 

« Theſe repeated hoeings of the earth will certainly 
be rewarded with a very plentiful crop, unleſs the ſeaſons 
prove extremely bad. 

«© When the corn is reaped, all poſſible care ſhould 


be taken not to trample upon the adjoining ploughed 


ground, N | 

It is well known, that vigorous plants do not ripen 
their ſeeds fo ſoon as thoſe which have been ſtinted in 
their growth : for this reaſon, the corn cultivated ac- 
cording to the principles of the new husbandry, ripens 
later than in the common way, and ſhould therefore be 
fown ſomewhat earlier. | 1 

„ We will now ſuppoſe that the crop is reaped, and 
that the ſame field is to be ſown again with wheat the 
next year, and every year after, as it may be; becauſe the 
rows of corn are placed each time in the middle of the 
former alleys, which have been ploughed during the 
whole year without producing any thing. Thus, the only 
difference between this new method and the old husbandry 
is, that inſtead of reſting, or fallewing, a whole held, 
whilſt another whole field is under corn, and each of 
them is ſeparate from the, other; the fallow here is in the 
ſame field as the corn; being interpoſed by means, of 
alleys, which are the part reſted, between the beds, which 


are the, part cultivated : but there 1s this great advantage 


here, that the ſtirring of the earth in the alleys, which 
are not planted, not only prepares the foil admirably for 
being ſown the next year, but invigorates the plants 
actually growing in the beds. 1 . 

<« ]f it be thought proper to dung the alleys, in order 


to prepare them for the reception of the ſeed, the dung, 


which ſhould be thoroughly rotten, muſt be laid in the 
bottom of the deep furrow before made in the middle of 
them, and there covered with the earth which was 
thrown up towards the rows of wheat. If the land does 
not want dunging, this deep furrow is filled up without 
it; and this ſhould be done immediately after harveſt, 
that there may be time to give the ground another ſtirring, 
which need only be a ſlight one, before the, ſowing of the 


rows, which are now to be in the middle of the former 
alleys ; and the alleys of this year will be in the place of 


the laſt year's ſtubble. _ 
«© Though land, cultivated according to the principles 
of the new husbandry, does not require ſo much dunging 


as that which is managed in the old way, yet this manure 


will always help to enrich the ſoil, eſpecially if it be uſed 


by the manner here directed. By being thoroughly rotten 
When it is laid in the furrow, and there covered over im- 
mediately after harveſt, it will have time to mellow and | 
diffuſe its influence, and not be apt afterwards to choak 


up the ſhares of the drill : an inconvenience which does 


not happen with pigeon's dung, which therefore need | 
not be ſtrewed till the ground is ploughed for ſowing.” 


« Tt is farther obſerved : z 


© x, That if dung be uſed for the ſecond year's crop, | 


very little of it will ſuffice ; becauſe it 
in the bottom of the furrows. _ 


2. That there can hardly be an 
this ſecond year, becauſe, if the 


the ſame ſoil, mu 
been fallowed and well tilled, 


; 


advantageous ſituation, its roots having 
or fifteen inches to extend themſelves in 


reaſon, corn ought to thrive beſt in 


band 
ſeaſons, as in the firſt. | 


rows on each fide of the rows, and la 


time, | 


un-rotten ſtraw might be apt to clog 
drill, ſo as to prevent their working 


— 


Wet. 


ſoil.” Millss Huſbandry. 


ther than he has found it anſwer in 


ce In the new huſbandry, every articl 


bourhood in the old way,” 


Firſt year for wheat coſts 331. 58. viz. 
Firſt ploughipg at 6s. per acre — 
Second and third ditfo, at 8s. per acre 


Two harrowings and ſowings, at 28. 


Carried forward = 


83 1 


% 3. That the ſecond year's wheat js 


furrow which was in the middle of the al 


| thoſ, 
have been longeſt cultivated according bs reg > 


ry. + 
7 The earth in the alleys is to be horſe. | 
the ſecond year, in the ſame manner, and Ade iy 


only returns that earth into thoſe furrows 
only to ſtir the ſurface of the foil : the fourth 
make the deep furrow in the middle of the 
| bank up the rows of corn on each fide, with the earth 
taken out of it: ſo that neither of theſe o 
extends to above a third part of the ground, at any one 


need only de lay 


7 Occaſion for dun, 
18 Kurth of the be 
which the wheat grew was good, that of the 20, N 


be ſtill better by reaſon of 1 J 


S, of 
bung 


Placed ina, 


» dy means of 
the 
ley. For thi 
Which 
buf. 


hoed d 
lane 


This frequency of hoeing ought not ht 
to; for the labour of the firſt boelng, w ite Objelle 


the fur. 


th 
the middle of the alleys, cannot be bu Fo e earth up i 


3 and the ſecond 
$: the third ly 
and laſt is i 

alleys, and 


perations ext 


The whole field might indeed be plou hed up after 
harveſt : but I would adviſe the Base n n 
touch the ſtubble then, becauſe the rows of that wil 
help him to guide the drill in ſtraight lines, and the ye 


the ſhares of the 
properly. Hor. 


ever, if the ſtubble be very ſhort, this caution become 
the leſs material, and the whole field may then he 
ploughed : though ſtill it will be neceſſary to plowh i 
again in October, in order to make drains to carry of tis 


*© It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that all the on- 
tions of which I have been ſpeaking, muſt often be yer 
formed either a little earlier, or ſomewhat later, according 
as the year is more or :efs forward; and that it wil d. 
ways be neceſfary to wait till the ground is dry enough to 
be ploughed without danger of its ctodding ; a circun- 
ſtance which varies greatly, according to the nature of ti 


The editors of the laſt edition of Mr. Tull's Hoe. 
Hoeing Husbandry give, in their preface to that work, 
the following comparative calculation of the expence and 
profit of the old method of culture and the new, drawn 
up by a gentleman who has practiſed both for foine yeats, 
and who has no attachment to the new husban.ry, fr. 


his trials. The 


candidly appeal to experience, “ whether every article 
in this calculation is not eftimated in favour of the c 
mon husbandry ; whether the expence be not rated lowet 
than moſt farmers find it; and whether the crop be nd 
ſuch as they would rejoice to ſee, but ſeldom do. 


e is put at its ul 


value, and the crop of each year is computed four oy 
ſhort of the other ; though, in ſeveral years experienct, 
has equalled, and generally exceeded, thoſe of the neig 


An Eſtimate of the Expence and Profit of Ten Acts 
of Land, in Twenty Years. 
I. In the Old Way. 


I. 8. d. 
1 85 
4 00 | 8. 0, 


| Manure, 30 8. per acre — = = 15.22 4200 


6d. per acre — = - 89 
Seed, three buſhels per acre, at 48. 15 
r / 
Weeding, at 28. per acre — © 1 
Reaping, binding, and carrying in, at + 
6/3. per ere OY . 
+4743 
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3 Brought forward — = 

d year abate coſts 11. 6s. 8d. : ws 8 

| ching, ut 6 5. per are. iy 
Once pan fauing at is. 64. per acre © 13 0 | 

Seed, four buſhels per ACTE, at 28. per gs 
du (be Ph I IR be ne 1 8 

weeding, st. 1 8. per acrcke— — 10 0 

Cutting. raking, and carrying, at 3. 4960 

4 8. „ // CO og RE I 1 

Graſs-ſeeds, at 38. per ä 1 6 8 


Third and fourth years lying in graſs coſt nothing. 44 11 8 
80 that the expence of ten acres in four years 

comes to 441. 118. 8d. and in twenty years to 222 18 4 
Firſt year's produce is half a load of wheat per . 
ie; at RP RD nt es OY 35 00 
Second year's produce is two quarters of bar- 


do that the produce of ten acres in four years is 70 O © 
And in twenty years it will be — — — 350 00. 
Dedutt the expence — — — — — 222 18 4 
And there remains clear profit on ten acres in | 

twenty years by the old way — — — 127 18 


II. In the New Way. 
W Firſt year's extraordinary expence is 
Por ploughing and manuring the land, 


the ſame as in the old way — — 583+ 00: 
Ploughing once more, at 4s. per acre 2 0 0 
Seed, nine gallons: per acre, at 48. | 

per, buſhel — — — — 2 5 0 
Drilling, at 7 d. per acre -— — 0 5 10 
Hand hoeing and weeding, at 25. | 

6d. per acre: —, = — — 1 5 0 
Horſe-hoeing, fix times, at 10s. per 

er.. 8 | 
Reaping, binding, and carrying in, 

at bs, per are — — 3 © © 
The ſtanding annual charge on ten 

acres li — — — — — 13 15 10 
Therefore the expence on ten acres 

in twenty years is —— — 275 16 8 
Add the extraordinaries of the firſt year, and 5 

the ſum is r: —— — 297 16 8 


The yearly produce is at leaſt two quarters of 
wheat per acre, at Is. 8d..per quarter, which | 
on ten acres in twenty years amounts to .560 00 


Therefore, all things paid, there remains clear 


profit on ten acres in twenty years, by the 


a e 202 34 
So that the profit on ten aeres of land in twenty 
Jearns in the new way, exceeds that in the old by one 
undred and thirty-five pounds one ſhilling and eight- 
pence, and conſequently is conſiderably more than double 
thereof: an ample encouragement to practiſe. a method 
hereby ſo great advantage will ariſe from ſo ſmall a 
entity of land, in the compaſs of twenty-one years 


| ; 


oy of preparing the ground. | | 
EI, ought withal to be obſerved, that Mr. Tull's huſ- 

2 7 requires no manure at all, though we have here, 
prevent objections, allowed the charge thereof for the 


from the drij]- 
an acre, yet Mr. Tull hi 


_— found the produce of his drilled wheat crop 
wa 2 to almoſt ſour quarters on an acre: and, as he 
f wered this fad upon his own knowledge, ſo there 


N to doubt of his veracity, which has never 
f n called in queſtion. But that we mi ht not be 
uppoſed to hav e wank 


we hay . 
ths 8 to take the calculations of others rather 
than to eee no other view in what we have ſaid, 
fare. ote the cauſe of truth, and the public wel- 


USK He ie 
or cup K, the ſame with what botaniſts call the calyx, 


ey per acre, at 11, per acre — — © 20 Oo o 
Third and fourth year's graſs is valued at 11. 
10 8. per acre — — — — — 15 een 


eaſe; one year being allowed, both in the old and new 


mt year; and moreover, that though the crop of wheat 
plough is here put only at two quarters on 
mſelf, by actual experiment and 


e any prejudice in favour of his ſcheme, | 


qvickſilver. 


1 * *% - 
x A 7 
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 HUSSARS, a kind of - irregular cavalry, armed with 


the ſabre and bayonet, are retained in the ſervice of moſt 


princes on the continent. 1 
- HUSSITES, the diſciples of John Huſs, a Bohemian, 
and curate. of the chapel of Bethlehem at Prague; who, 
about the year 1414, embraced and defended the opinion 
of Wickliff of England, for which he was cited before the 
council of Conſtance, and, refufing to renounce his ſup- 
poſed errors, he was condemned to be burnt alive, which 
ſentence. was accordingly executed upon him at Lon: - 
ſtance. 5 N : 5 
HYACINTH, hyacinthus, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle campanu- 
lated petal, divided into fix reflex ſegments at the limb: 
the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, lightly ridged with three 
corners, and divided into. three cells, each of which 
uſually contains two roundiſh ſeeds. YS 
There is a great variety of theſe beautiful flowers, all 
of * are propagated by ſeeds, or off-ſets from the old 
bulbs. IVY . 
HrAcix rn, in natural hiſtory, a genus of pellucid 
gems, whoſe colour is red, with an admixture of yellow. 
HYACINTHIA, an ancient Grecian feſtival, obſerved 
at Amyclæ in Laconia, in the month Hecatombzon, in 
memory of the beautiful young Hyacinthus, ſon of Amy- 
clos, king of Sparta. 5 4 85 8 
HVA DES, in aſtronomy, ſeven ſtars in the head of 
the bull, famous among the poets for bringing on rain 
both at the riſing and ſetting. 5 6 
The word is Rk and derived from vo, to rain. 
The principal of them is in the left eye, by the Arabs 
called Aldebaran.  _ I SIS 
_ HYDATIS, or HyDaATI1DEsS, in medicine, a little 
tranſparent veſicle, or bladder full of water, which is 
ſometimes found fingly, and ſometimes in cluſters, upon 
the liver, and various other parts, eſpecially in dropſical 


conſtitutions. | 


The word is Greek, vis, and derived from vSog, 
water, | V 

But hydatis, in a particular ſenſe, implies a diſeaſe of 
the eye- lid, called alſo aquula, wherein a preternatural 
pinguious ſubſtance is ſeated under the ſkin of the eye- 
lid. | ur 

St. Yves informs us that there ſometimes comes on the 
edge of the cartilages of the eye lids, or on the conjunc- 
tiva, an elevation like the bladders that appear on the 
ſkin after burns. Sometimes a ſeroſity is extravaſated 
between the conjunctiva and the membrane that covers 
it, a kind of wrinkle appearing in the movement of the 
eye. 5 EL 
W hen this ſwelling ſeizes only part of the conjunctiva, 
or edge of the eye- lid, prick it dexterouſly with the point 
of a lancet, and lay it open according to the longitudinal 
direction of the tumor. 1 27811 
When all the circumference of the globe is filled with 


water, the conjunctiva becomes red: in this caſe the 


patient muſt be let blood. When the ſeroſity diminiſhes, 
let him be purged, and a proper collyrium applied to his 
eye. . . . „ 034 
HyYDATOIDEs, the ſame with the aqueous humour 
of the eye. See Exk. "$4 . 
HYDA TOSCOPY, Hydateſcopia, called alſo HypRo- 
MANCY,.1n antiquity, a kind of divination, or method of 
foretelling future events by means of water. 
The word is Greek, and formed of ud, the geni- 
tive of Swe, water, and gxongw, to view or conſider. 
HYDRA, in aſtronomy, a ſouthern conſtellation. im- 
agined to repreſent a water-ſerpent. ING 
The nymber of ſtars in this conſtellation in Ptolemy's 
catalogue is twenty-five, and in the Britannic catalogue 


= 


cuate a large quantity of watery or ſerous humour. 
The word is formed from the Greek, vuSpaywy@®, and 
derived from ud, water, and aye, to drive, or bring 
away. | VVV 
In general all, ſudorific, aperient, and diuretic medi- 
cines are 97 055 VV 
Hy DRARGYRUM, a name given to mercury or 
See the article Mercury. 


— 


a ff | | ; 
7 ower, See the article CaLyx, - 


% 


ut HYDRAULICS, that part of ſtatics which confders 
| C t 5 ; | the 


8 | » 
HY DRAGOGUES, purgative medicines that eva- 
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HYD 


eularly in artificial water-works. 


i 
d "IM. 1 ; 
' . "LF 
4 
7 
Y a F 
. bo 


the motion of fluids, with the application thereof, parti- | diſtances from port to port, with every thing remark 1 


out at ſea, or on the coaſt. 


The word is Greek, vIpavars, an organ, and formed HYDROMANCY, the art of foretellin f | | 
f ule, Wa nd au, à pi at the firſt inven- | by means of water ; the ſame SO UUTe event [4 
of d, water, and au, a pipe, as, at 1- | dy ; as hydatoſcopy. | | 
{ tion of organs, a fall of water was employed to produce] The word is Greek; and formed of , 8 $ 
440 a wind to ſound them, the inventor being unacquainted | and yayree, divination .. ei men, 1 
1. with the method of applying bellows thereto. I The other kinds of divination relative to Ga i 
1 Hy DRELEUM, in pharmacy, a mixture of oil and | and earth, are denominated pytomancy, eee Ar, | 
THAI. water, which Galen reckons refrigerating. Igeomancy. oo i OT TT IN | 
4% The word is Greek, and compounded of udp, water, HYDROMEL, Hydromeli, among phyſicians. v, 4 
. and et, oil. | | 3 impregnated with honey, either before or after "4, Water [ 
0 , Taken inwardly, it provokes vomiting; and, exter- tion: that made by fermentation js called r 1 
1 nally, it is anodyne, and promotes ſuppuration., - | mel; or mead, and is eſtee med good for the rival * | 
. IYDRENTEROCELLE, in ſurgery, à kind of tumor HN r. EO I omogs . der . 
. or hernia, where there is a dropſy of the ſcrotum, com- The word is Greek, and compounded of u. bo 
. plicated with a deſcent of the inteſtine. l and wear, honey: bp WY ? 
14 Tbe word is Greek, and compounded of udp, water, HYDROMETER, an inſtrument to meaſure 2 5 
h eo, an iriteſtine, and zn, a tumor. 3 I vity, denſity, velocity, force, &c. of water and . MM 
W801 | YDROCANISTERIUM, an engine which ſpouts | fluids, See the articles WATER and Fum. wa 1 
THAW, water in great quantities, and to conſiderable heights, | The hydrometer is one of the moſt uſeful inſtrument, 1 
19-0018 in order to extinguiſh accidental fires in houſes. See | of the philoſophic kind; for though the h droſtatieal 4H 
I ENGINE. | . W I ballance be the moſt general inſtrument for findin the F 
1404 HY DROCELE, Hernia, in ſurgery, a ſwelling or ſpecific gravities of all ſorts of bodies, yet the 55 3 
116 dropſy in the ſcrotum. See H ERNI. - | is beſt ſuited to find thoſe of fluids in particular, both 4 IM 
Ld: | _ HYDROCEPHALUS, in ſurgery, a pretefnatural | eaſe and expedition. 75 rs, | 
05 tumor of the head ariſing from preternatural lymph. This inſtrument ſhould be made of copper, ſince hot 1 
11 | The word is Greek, and compounded of vSop, water, | imbibes ſpirituous liquors, and thereby alters its gravity; on 
1 and xe, the head. land glaſs is apt to break, The moſt ſimple kind, uk Ek 
11 It is of two forts, internal and external; internal, when | for finding the ſtrength of ſpirits, conſiſts of a topper: i 
N the water is collected within the bones of the eranium; ball Bb (plate LX XIV. fg. 5.) with a braſs-wire, A} 6 
1 external, when retained hetween the {kin and cranium. | 4 of an inch thick, ſoldered into it. The upper part of MM 
4 The firſt kind is rarely ſeen but in new-botn infants, | this wire being filed flat on one fide, is marked prov at 2B 
WL. who are generally in great danger: for, upon an inciſion, n, becauſe it ſinks exactly to this mark in proof-ſpirits, * 
e the lymph is no ſobner diſcharged, than the infant dies, | There are other two marks at A and B, to ſhew ube-. 2 
11 as experience has too often convinced us. If the diſtem- | ther the liquor be Y above or below proof, according s A 
0 0 per be recent, it will be more adviſeable to repeat gentle | the hydrometer ſinks to A or emerges to B, when a braſs 4 1 
ll 18.10 purges, whilſt a large compreſs dipped in lime- water, ſpi- | weight as Cor K has been ſcrewed on at the bottom .. L 
MURAL: rit of lavender, or Hungary water; is applied outwardly. | There are alſo weights to be ſctewed on, for ſhewing the 4 
TH 1 Though an external hydrocephalus be not without | ſpecific gravities of fluids quite to common water. The 3 ) 
. if 10 danger, it is more eaſily cured than the other; and this] round part of the wire above the ball, may be marked ſo BM 
11 15 to be attempted by internal and external remedies, ſuch | as to reprefent river- water when it ſinks to RW, (gb. Z | 
(i C 1 as cathartics, diaphoretics, diuretics, attenuating and cor- | the weight which fits the inſtrument for river. water being a 
10 0% roborating medicines for internal uſe; and externally | ſcrewed on at c: alſo When put into ſpring- water, Mis | : 
14800” apply digeſtive aromatic bags made with marjoram, origa- | neral- water, fea-water, and water of ſalt · ſprings, it will I 
| [1 Fi num, mother of thyme, pennyroyal, chamomile, &c. | emerge or riſe gradually to the ma;ks SP, MI, SE,d4; I 
0 18 warm to the head, and ſecured by a proper bandage. and, on the contrary, when put into Briſtol-water, rate 7 
il | 1 Further it is proper to apply an errhine or cephalic | water, port-wine, and mountain. wine, it will ſucceſſive- I 
„ ſnuff, and chew tobacco, to diſcharge the lymph from the | ly fink to the marks br, ra, po, mo... I 
f head. Laftly, ſome foment with the fumes of burning | 


| Another kind, which ſerves to diſtinguiſh the ſpe:ifc 
ſpirits of wine: but if all theſe fail, firſt by bliſters be- differences of fluids to great nicety, ey of a large hol- 
hind the ears and on the neck; and if chis fail, cup the | low ball B, { "fig. 7.) with a ſmaller ball 4 under it, pen 
parts. Longitudinal ſcarifications much better promote filled with quick filver or ſmali ſhot, and icrewed on d 
the diſcharge: after this, the wounds muſt be dreffed with | the lower part of the former, in order to render it but 
lint ſpread with a digeſtive ointment; and to keep thera | little fpecifically lighter than water : it has allo a {mall 
open, add ſometimes a little red precipitate. Having thus | ſhort neck at C, into which is ſcrewed the graduated brals- 
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number of very fmall and roundiſh ſeeds. | | 


is ſometimes called white- rot. 


HYDROGRAPHV, chat part of geography which 


The word is Greek, and derived from bp, water, 


removed the diſorder, the wounds ſhould be healed with 

a vulnerary balfam, and the patient kept to proper inter- 

nal medicines, and a regular diet. 1 5 
HYDROCHARIS, the little water-lilly, in botany, a 


genus of plants, the male flower of which has à ſpatha, | 
and is compoſed of three large, plain, and roundiſh pe- 
ta's ; the female flower is like the male one, only without | 


any ſpatha: the fruit is a coriaceous and roundiſh cap 
ſule, conſiſting of ſix cells, in Which are contained a great 


HYDROCOTYLE, marſh-penny-wort, in botany, 


A genus of plants, the univerſal corolla of which is uni- 
form in figure, though not in ſituation; and the ſingle 
corollæ are formed of five ovato acute, patent petals : the 

fruit is orbicular, erect, and compoſed of two compreſſed 


— — 


and ſemi-orbicular ſeeds. 3 6 EY 
This plant is common with us in damp places, and is 
ſuſpected of hurting ſheep that feed on it; whence it 


conſiders the ſea as it is navigable. 


—— 


wire AC, which by its weight cauſes the body of tht 
inſtrument to deſcend in the fluid, with part of the 

When this inſtrument is ſwimming in the liquor, cob. 
tained in the jar IL MK, the part of the fluid diſplaced 


under water, and equal in weight to that of tie whole 
inſtrument. Suppoſe the weight of the whole were 4000 


together the different bulks of 4000 grains of various oy 
of fluids. For if the weight A be ſuch as ſhall eauſe th 
aræometer to ſink in rain-water, till its ſurface 2 | 
the middle point of the ſtem 203 and if, after crak 
immerſed in common ſpring- water, and the ſurface ® | 
ſerved to ſtand 2 of an inch below the middle pot. | 
it is evident that the ſame weight of each 2 pu 
in bulk only by the magnitude of 7; of an inch 
nu 0.1] 1:18 xd non Pet NS 
Now ſuppoſe -the ftem were ten inches 5 0 


; | th 
inch would 'be 6ne gram weight; and — les 
ſtem is of braſs, and brafs is about eight pte equil 
vier than water, the ſame bulk of water We. 


3 = 


by it, will be equal in bulk to the part of the inſtrument. 


grains, then it is evident we can by this means compare 


weighed one hundred grains, then every ay 


and ypage, to deſcribe, Ito of a grain; and conſequently to rs eb 
It teaches how to meaſure the ſea; gives an account of that is, a 32000th part of the whole w_ 3. 3 i 
its tides, counter-tides, currents, ſoũndings, bays, &c. as [degree of exaCtnefs as great as can be men oh in 
alſo its rocks, ſhelves, ſands, promontories, - harbours, inſtrument is capable of ſtil} greater ex i 


N 


8 HYD 
beck confiſt of a flat thin flip of braſs, in-] Dogs, wolves, and foxes, are moſt frequently affected 
_ pins or cylindrical : by this means | et this madneſs, and that Githour fn 3 — bite 
ſtesd se the ſurface, which is the moſt requifite from another animal. With reſpect to the propagation 
ve —_— Jiminiſh the ſolidity, by which the inſttu- | of this diſtemper from brutes to mankind, the diſeaſe 
I z an e on ſeems to be inoculated by the bite into the animal, which 
nene 1 to adapt this inſtrument to all forts, of uſes, | receives it; for the wound feſters ſome little before or 
= 10 0 to be two different ſtems to ſcrew on and off about the time the diſtemper begins to appear. Some- 
In al hole at 2. One ſtem fliould be fuch a nice | thing very like this bappens in the inoculation of the 

* 115 of braſs, or rather of ſteel, like a watch-ſpring | ſmall pox. rh 
en, as we have juſt mentioned, on one fide of | The ſigns of approaching madneſs in dogs are, accord- 
E = to be the ſeveral marks or diviſions, to which ing to Boerhaave ; they become dull, and endeayour to 
| w 


| 


en ken in various ſorts of waters, as rain-water, river- | hide themſelves ; they are mute, as to their bark ; but 
= ſpring- water, ſalt ſpring · water, &c. And on the they make a kind of murmuring noiſe, refuſing, at the 
A my” de you mark the diviſion to which it finks in va- | ſame time, meat and drink; they fly at ſtrangers; but in 
. md hter fluids, às hot Bath-water, Briſtol-water, this ſtage, which is the firſt, they remember and reſpect 
e en Chelten-water, port-wine, mountain, their maſters ; their ears and head hang, and they walk 
AY ren and various other ſorts of wine. But in this nodding, as if overpowered by ſleep. A bite received at 
I - . weight A on the top muſt be a little leſs than be- | this time is very dangerous; but not of the worſe kind. 
„ 4 re, when It was uſed for the heavier waters. Then they begin to pant and hang out their tongue, to 
hut. in caſe of trying the ſtrength of ſpirituous liquors, | <mit a great deal of froth from the mouth, which they 
1 eylindric E will do beſt, becauſe of its keep perpetually open; ſometimes they walk ſlowly, and 
langt and ſteadineſs; and this ought to be ſo contrived | as if half aſleep; and then ſuddenly run, but not always 
an, when immerſed in what is called proof-ſpirit, the directly forward: at laſt they forget their maſters ; mean 
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burce of the ſpirit may be upon the middle point 20; time their eyes look dull, full of tears and red; their N 
WE which is eaſily done by duly adjuſting the ſmall weight | tongue is of a lead colour . they are ſuddenly extenuated, TY 
Aan the top, and making the ſtem of ſuch a length that, and now rage exceſſively. They ſeldom ſurvive this ſtage 4M 
ben immerſed in water, it may juſt cover the ball, and | thirty hours; and a bite received at this time, as Boer +4; 
ie to a; but, when immerſed in pure ſpirit, it may ariſe haave ſays, is incurable. But the more raging the animal 4:3 
WE to the top at A; then by CY the upper and lower is, the more dangerous is the bite, and the more violent 33 
WE þarts 20, A 20, into ten equal parts each, when the | are the ſubſequent ſymptoms, and vice verſa. 5 N. 
actrument is immerſed in any ſort of ſpirituous liquor, | Two other circumſtances, which Boerhaave has omit- om 
Wit will immediately ſhew how much it is above or below | ted, are, that all other dogs, upon ſmelling the GE goin 4 "i 
WE proof. | | mad, will avoid him, and run away with horror, aking 23 
WE This proof ſpirit conſiſts of half water and half alcohol, | their heads with ſome vehemence. The other circum- Wk lit 
WE or pure ſpirit, that is, ſuch as when poured upon gun- | ſtance is, that the tone of the dog's voice, when he barks, 170 
WE powder, and ſet on fire, will burn all away, and permit | will be quite altered from what it was, and ſeem hollow 1 
ae poder to take fire, which it will, and flaſh as in the | and hoarſe, And re, as Boerbaave obſerves, the e 
open air. But if the ſpirit be not ſo highly rectified, there] dog may be mute in the dumb madneſs, yet it is more fre- Ws 
WE will remain ſome phlegm or water, which will make the | quently found, that a dog, eſpecially if confined, ſhall 1 
oder wer, and unfit to take fire. This proof. ſpirit bark for a day or two without ceafing. There is no poi- 1 
ao kind, weighs ſeven pounds twelve ounces per | ſon known which produces fuch terrible effects as that 1 
ellen. e Ro communicated by a mad animal, nor which induces ſuch - 
be common method of ſhaking the ſpirits in 2 vial, | a change in a perſon who receives it; or which rages with hi BY 
wn by raring a crown of bubbles, to judge by the man- ſuch violence, and fo ſuddenly, when it once begins to e 
of their riſing or breaking away whether the ſpirit be | act. 4 pf * 140 
W700! or near it, is very precarious and capable of great | In a perſon affected with this diforder, among other 1 
bg. There is no way fo eaſy, quick, certain, and | extraordinary ſymptoms, the approach of any liquor to Ws. 
I philoſophical, as this by the aræometer, which will de- | the body, eſpecially to the tongue and lips, produces an 1 
WW oofirate infallibly the difference of bulks, and conſe- incredible uneaſinels, trembling, convulſions, and a ſtate bi 
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4 quently ſpecific gravities, in equal weights of ſpirits, to | next to direct madneſs: and at the ſame time the patient 
ww * 40, or 50 thouſandth part of the whole, which | is racked with an inſatiable thirſt. | | | 


2 We of accuracy, beyond which nothing can be | In general, Boerhaaye affirms, that there is no certain 
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vr | 25 preſervative againſt this diſorder 2 known; and that 
3 YDROMETRY, Hydrometria, the menſuration of | there is no example, that can be depended upon, of any 
IB NN, Oo gravity, velocity, quantity, cc. one having been recovered, who was once ſo far gone as | 


3 word is of the ſame original with the preceding. to dread water. This author adds, that it is much to be 
—— both hydroſtatics and hydraulics. | lamented, that after the common methods have been put 
. DROMPHALUS, in medicine and ſurgery, a tu- in practice perpetually without ſucceſs, for ſo many ages, 
Hen a the navel, containing water. See the article] others bave not been tried. All the celebrated remedies 
A Th Een cata Ss „„ for this purpoſe, he adds, owe their reputation either to 
= © 21d is Greek, and derived from udp, water, and | barren ſpeculation, or too great confidence in the reports 
"4 ese the navel, Lee ee dene | | of others. re JRwane fe nao” Ann 
ie \« hydromphalus, when viewed between the * and] His own directions, however, are, 1. As ſoon as the 
wollen: x to be tranſparent. It is diſculled by | poiſon is received into the body, the part affected, and 
* abr reſolutive medicines, and alſo by a punQure | thoſe adjacent thereto, ſhould have deep ſcarifications 
| DROP of the nave]. If made in them. Then large cupping-glaſles to be 8 
Bowen of f. ARASTATÆE, a ſeQ of heretics, the fol- | or the part to be burnt pretty deep with the actual cau- 
| This 6 . ge . tery, and afterwards kept in continual ſuppuration. 
bor, en called alſo Eneratitæ, ApotaQtitz, Sacco- | During the whole of this ines the part is, without in- 
F The ani, and Aquarians, ++ __.,_ | terruption, to be fomented with a pickle of ſea-ſalt and 
whoſe di PA nm, were a branch of the Manichees, | vinegar. 2. The cloaths, &c. which have come neap 
Fin the eue - np tenet was, that water ſhould be uſed. the poiſon to be thrown away. 3. The patient is, imme- 
| 5 Ty of P diately after receiving the mis fortune, to be thrown head- 
Pwhich is 4 fy. A, in medicine, a dread of water, | long into the ſea, or ſome river, with threatening words, 
bitten by a A x7 porn ariſing in a perſon who has been] and other circumſtances capable of ſtriking terror into him; 
1 Ges. or other mad animal. l for which purpoſe he is frequently to be immerſed in the 
land 64%, to e and compounded of d; water, | water, and again taken up: for the good effects are on]! 
| The ſymptom i A I produced by the dread and conſternation into which th 0 
lit be Bs 3 not peculiar to this diſtemper, though mind is thrown, He. is. frequently to 'be purged with 
inſtances of feve nend 3 for we meet with ſeveral;| rhubarb, agaric, and the juice of elder-bark. *4. Let the 
Y "3 accompanied with a dread of water, | patient have a geatie ſweat excited every morning before 
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enting. 5. His feet and hands are to be daily ſomented [ 


in a bath of water, Laſtly, let him frequently drink 
cold water, till he vomit it up: uſe acidulated liquors 
oſten : his diet muſt be moiſt, light, and laxative, and 
take them ſo liberally as to vomit them again. He muſt 
abſtain from large quantities of aromatic ſubſtances, wine, 
&c, violent exerciſe of body, and all commotions of 
mind... | 2X7 | 
The cure is principally to be attempted in the firſt 
ſtage, or the beginning of the ſecond, It ſeems probable, 


jy ſays he, the following method may be of ſome efficacy, | 


eſpecially as it is confirmed by ſome few experiments. 
Immediately upon the figns of approaching madneſs, the 
caſe is to be treated as extremely inflammatory; where- 
fore a large quantity of blood muſt be taken «way by a 
large orifice, even till the patient is faint: then directly 
inject nitrous clyſters, mixed with a little vinegar. Let 
theſe · be repeated boldly, and more frequently than is con- 
ſiſtent with prudence in other caſes. After this the eyes 
are to be blindſolded, and he thrown into a cold pond, or 
cold water thrown upon him, till he be no longer afraid 
of it. Then let him be immediately forced to drink a 
large quantity of water; and toward the evening of the 
ſame day let a ſleep be procured, | 

We have an account of remedies for this malady in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions; one of which is the lichen 
cinereus terreſtris, or aſh-coloured liverwort,. which has 
been taken into the College Diſpenſatory, under the title 
of Pulvis Antilyſſus, and is the celebrated remedy publiſh- 
ed by Dr. Mead, with ſome variation in the proportion of 
the pepper. The directions, as made public, are, firſt 
to take away nine or ten ounces of blood ; and then take 
of powdered afſh-coloured liverwort, four drams, and of 
the powder of black pepper, two drams : mix theſe toge- 
ther, and divide into four doſes ; one of which is to be 
taken faſting for four days ſucceſſively, in half a pint of 
tepid cow's milk. After taking theſe four doſes, the pa- 
tient is to be put faſting every morning for a month, 
either into a cold bath, cold ſpring, or river, remaining 
therein with his head above water, not longer than half a 
minute, if the water be exceſſively cold. Then let him 
bathe thrice a week for fifteen days. 

Boerhaave, in his Aphoriſms, treating of the canine 
madneſs, would have us not to deſpair of diſcovering a 
peculiar antidote againſt this ſingular kind of poiſon : 
and this, ſays he, we are encouraged to hope for, from the 
certain inſtances we already have of remedies effectual 


againſt particular ſorts of poiſon, Accordingly he had a 


Mind to try what effect mercury would have upon ani- 
mals under canine madneſs; and from ſeveral experi- 
ments, he found it prove ſucceſsful, by adminiſtering ſome 
grains of turpeth mineral made into boluſes. He alfo 
mentions the remedy which M. Default tried with con- 
ſtant ſucceſs in the hydrophobia, which is a mercurial 
ointment made of one third part of mercury revived from 
cinnabar, one third part of human fat, and as much of 
hog's lard. - One or two drams of this ointment at a 
time ſhould be rubbed by intervals, or ſucceffively, upon 
and about the wound, As a farther confirmation of the 
efficacy of mercury in the canine madneſs, he takes notice 
of a medicine Mr. Cobb of Buſſelton, near Briſtol, 
brought from Tonquin, which is much celebrated in the 
Eaſt-Indies as efficacious in this diſtemper; this is a na- 
tive and factitious cinnabar, of each twenty-four grains; 
muſk, fixteen grains, powdered and mixed well together, 
This powder is to be taken all at once in a tea-cup of 
arrack, which is ſaid to ſecure the patient for thirty days : 
after which time the doſe is to be repeated in the ſame. 
manner; but it ſhould be done as ſoon as poſſible after 
the bite is received: but if the patient have any ſymptoms 
of the diſeaſe, the ſecond doſe mult be repeated three 
hours after the firſt; and this is ſaid to be ſufficient for a 
curbs: 35 | 
HYDROPIC, a dropfical patient ; or a perſon ſwelled 
and bloated with the abundance of water. See the article 
Droesy. _ 3 Sy 
HY DROPOTA, in medicine, 
nothing but water. Ne 
It has long been controverted a 


a perſon who drinks 


N 


trickled out at the vertex of the cone, 


| flider muſt be moved farther backwa 


mong phyſicians, whe-. 
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HYDROPS, in medicine, the ſa 
the article DRopsy., _ 7 "TE Trophy der 
_ HYDROSCOPE, an inftr 
the meaſuring of tine. "op 

The hycroſcope was a kind of water-clock 
of a cylindrical tube, conical at bottom the c 
graduated, or marked out with diviſions, to 
top of the water becoming ſucceſſively con 


ument anciently uſed for 
conſiſt 
Ylinder — 
eiguous, a i, 
Hour. Ste Ep BRC 54 Neue Kat the 
HYDROSTATICAL BATTANcR, aki 
| contrived for the eaſy and exact finding the ſpecif 
Vities of bodies, both liquid and ſolis, Ser nee er. 
Hydroſtatical BALLANCE. FR, 1 cle | 
' Bradford's NewHYDROSTATICAL Ixs· RU 
invention for weighing coin, and diſcoveri 
either of weight or purity. BY 
It conſiſts of a thin, flat, brafs-ruler, about half 2 
long; on each ſide of which are two graduated „. 
thoſe on the upper ſide being marked A and W (ln 
LXXIV. g. S) andthoſe on the under fide Band W 0 * 
There is alſo a ſmall chain and pincers wherein to fx 
piece of money intended to be weighed and proved; 
gether with two pair of center pins, marked A an; 
(fig.10.) whereof the former pair A are to be uſed for 
ing all pieces of gold not exceedin 
the other pair marked B, for all pieces from 368. to 123 
or. 31. 128. Laſtly, there is a fliding-piece or indes C. | 
(F. Io.) by the motion of which backwards and forwut, 
upon the ruler, the value of any piece ſuſpended in the 
pincers is found upon the graduated lines already mei- 
tioned ; whereof thoſe marked A and B are called flaticy 
lines, as being calculated for weighing the piece in air 
and thoſe marked W, W, are called hydroftatical les 
as ſerving to point out the alloy or adulteration of the 
piece weighed. A whole diviſion on each line, is equi 
to the weight or value of 18. in gold; a half diviſon v 
69d. and a quarter diviſion to 3d. | 
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b, 
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To prove a guinea : firſt ſuſpend it in the pincers, and 
then placing the inſide of the ſliding- piece C to 21 onthe 
line A, on the upper fide of the ruler, which muſt moe 
freely on the center-pins marked A; and if the guins 
and fliding-piece exactly ballance each other, the guinez 
is full weight: if not, move the ſlider backward or for- 
ward, till they equiponderate, and the diviſion cut by 
the infide of the ſlider is the true weight; for inſtince, | 
ſuppoſe it reſts at 20 f, then does the guinea weigh only 
208. 6d. In the next place, to, prove the alloy of thy 
piece, let the ſlider be brought to the diviſion 20; upon 
the hydroſtatical line marked W; for whatever divion 
is cut by the ſlider, in weighing on the ſtatical lint, f 
muſt be placed at the ſame on the hydroftatical line 10 
joining. Then let the piece, together with the pinct 
and the braſs-link whereon it is Tuſpenyed, be immerſe 
in water (Fg. 10.) as far as the notch in the ſaid ink; 

if the inſtrument acts in equilibrio, or the piece ſink cep 
er in the water, the guinea is ſtandard-gold; but it th 
rd before it will eq" | 
ponderate, the guinea is adulterated. If alloyed with l. 
ver, allow 28. for every penny it wants in the hyd ' 
tical weight; and then, if the number of pence " 
piece is deficient in weight hydroſtatically, when doub 
exceed the number of ſhillings it weighs ſtatie ! 
may conclude it is. adulterated with ſome ba 
tal than ſilver, However, a more ſpeedy meth 15 
covering whether a piece of gold be adulterated 0 
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ther or no the hydropotæ live longer than other per- 
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If you tho 


bool ered the pincers, with ſome other piece that has 
the la! 


old, as 28. 3d. or 46. 6d. the method is to put 


ur” pefore; by which means, the weight and 

been e 2 be eaſily d iſcovered, as above. 

2 f the piece be above 36s. then the ſlider is to be 
D 


1aced according to the divitions of the ſtatical and hy- 
ac 


| lines on the under ſide of the inſtrument; 
nich is fitted to the ſtandard of the mint, that makes 
NY uinea to weigh 129 grains. i | 
 DROSTATICS, that part of mechanics which 
mers the gravity and equilibrium of fluid bodies, 
tcularly water, and of ſolid bodies immerſed there- 
p | 


droftatica 


"The word is Greek, and compounded of udeg, water, | 


the ſcience of weights, which is derived from 
rt tabliſh or determine. 5 
17 Boyle has applied hydroſtaties in examining and 
zing the goodneſs and purity of metals, minerals, &c. 
duden fluids, in his Hydroſtatica. See Hydroflatical 
1 1 8 3 
2 bs the laws of hydroſtatics, with the application 
hereof; ſee FLUID. . "i 
Hydroſtatics and hydraulics are treated by ſome au- 
thors promiſcuouſly. o © 
"Thoſe who are acquainted but the leaſt with the an- 
cient Egyptians, Know that they found the way to keep 
their river within proper bounds, and to make a good uſe 
of its ſalutary waters, whether it were by ſpreading 
them over their plains, or raiſing them to conſiderable 
heights. 9 85 
Tag the Greeks, Ariſtotle was the firſt that wrote 


of the zquilibrium of fluids, and reduced the flight of 


birds, the motion of fiſhes, and the direction or ſteerage 
of ſhips, to the rules of mechanics, 8 


It is well known with what addreſs Archimedes, Who 


came after Ariſtotle, diſcovered the cheat of the gold- 
ſmith of king Hiero. The latter, ſuſpecting that the 
workman had allayed the gold with more filver than was 
neceſſary, ſent to the philoſopher to examine and detect 
_ the fraud, He was long at a loſs to think of any method 
of doing it; till one day getting into a tub full of water 
to bathe himſelf, he obſerved, that as he entered the tub, 
the water ran out; and he immediately ſaw it muſt fol- 
low, that if the tub were full; the water which ran out 


body. | 
Thence the philoſopher began thus to reaſon | If I im- 
merſe the crown in a veſſel full of water, it will protrude 
a much as is equal to its bulk, If after this I immerſe 
the ſame weight of pure gold and pure ſilver, I ſhall get 
bulks of water equal to each; conſequently, having the 
bulks of gold, filver, and crown of equal weight, I have 
the ratio of the ſpecific gravities, which are known to be 
the bulks inverſely. Then to find the ratio of gold to 
tde flyer in the crown, he proceeded in ſome ſuch manner 
a3 the following : | | od 
uppoſe a veſſel filled with water to a certain height, 
and that the maſs, M, of gold, equal in weight to the 
own, being immerſed into the water, raiſes the ſurface 
1 -e 2 certain height, H; and after that, the maſs, n, 
A llyer of the ſame weight - immerſed raiſes the ſurface 
C height h : 
Sher of the water ſhal] be raiſed to ſome height, p, be- 
een the former heights. Hence the proportion of the 


TIS the gold and ſilver in the crown may be deter- 


be For it is evi 
It would 


1 — ave raiſed the ſurface of the water to the height 


A that ſurface to a greater height p; there- 


— 


hi — as the bulk of gold in the crown: and again, 


th own been of ſilver only, it would have raiſed 
* of the water to the beight h; conſequently 
bulk of 9 the bulk of ſilver in the crown: hence the 
a J d in the crown is to that of ſilver, as pH to 
Wen to jup ſaid that Archimedes offered a hecatomb of 
N for inſpiring him with the thought. 
or ſcrew r mathematician alſo invented that cochlea 
| Aich, by the motion of an inclinir cylinder, 
{ey while the other falls, The water 


% 


uld have occaſion to weigh and prove a very | acts by its own gravity in this ſimple machine, but it 


upon his immerfion, muſt be equal in bulk to his 
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and laſtly, if the crown be immerſed, the | 


|; 
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cannot be carried very high. See the article Archimedes's 
ScREW. HEN 0 

Cteſibius, by making uſe of a more compounded ma- 
chine, which has kept the name of its inventor, knew 
how to make the water riſe to all ſorts of heights; and 
is in uſe at preſent, as are the ſeveral ſorts of pumps. But 
of the inventions of the ancients, there is none of greater 


« 


importance than that of water-mills; for, as Vitruvius 
deſcribes them, they ſeem. to have reſembled ours pretty 
much. It is true they were not ſo common then as they 
are now-a-days., 
The moderns knew but little of hydroſtatics before 
Galileo. This great man, being of the ſame opinion with 
the ancients, that there was no vacuum in nature, attri- 
buted the elevation of the water in the ſucking-pump to 
the abhorrence of a void, Torricelli, his diſciple, re- 
marked, that when a tube, cloſe at the upper-end, was im- 
merſed into a veſſel full of mercury, the mercury remain- 
ed ſuſpended in the tube at a certain height, and that it 
filled into the veſſel, when the tube was open. Torri- 
celli communicated this experiment, but without re- 
ferring it to the true cauſe ; but by repeating it often, he 
ee that it might be the effect of, the weight of 
he ir. Fae 

M. Paſcal laid hold of the notion, and after being 
aſſured of the fact by experiments which he made, and 
publiſhed anno 1647, he endeavoured in 1648, to certify 
himſelf of the cauſe: and at length, from his experi- 
ments, he knew what Torricelli had only conjeCtured : 
and what the great duke's mathematician had ſaid doubt- 
fully, M. Paſcal demonſtrated by the famous experiments 
he made on the pit of Domme, and afterwards in the 
treatiſes he publiſhed. | 


* 


The experiments which have been made, in order to 
know the properties of fluids, moved M. Marriotte to 


make ſeveral obſervations which had not been touched on 
before; whereby he enriched hydraulics with a num- 
ber of diſcoveries on the meaſure and expence of convey- 
ing water, according to the different heights of the reſer- 
voirs and their various adjuncts. Afterwards he examined 
what concerns the conducting of water, and the ſtrength 
requiſite in pipes for reſiſting their different gravi- 
ties. | | 
M. Marriotte had a good deal of knowledge and dex- 
terity in removing difficulties, and was ſingularly happy 
in making experiments, which he performed for the mo 
part at Chantilly, and at the Royal Obſervatory, He never- 
theleſs neglected what concerned the different pumps and 
other machines which might raiſe water. This part of 
the hydroſtatics had been touched but very imperfectly 
when the chevalier Morland undertook to treat of it. If 
he hath not exhauſted the ſubject, he has at leaſt given 


light enough for carrying on the theory and practice of it 


WHIT on PSF CH LS 
HYGIEINE, that branch of medicine which preſcribes 
rules for the preſervation of health; it may be divided in- 


to prophylaCtice, which foreſees and prevents diſeaſes ; | 


ſynteritice; employed in preſerving health ; and analep- 
tice, whoſe office is to reſtore health | 
The word is Greck, un, and derived from duns, 
found; 5-5 "ih 4 | 
HYGROMETER, or HycRoscorPr, a machine 


of the air. 8 
The word is Greek, and compounded of vyp@-, moiſt; 


* and perpew," to meaſure, 7 
dent, that if the crown had been all gold, 


In the Philoſophical TranſaQions we have ſeyeral me- 
thods of conſtructing hygroſcopes.  _ | 
Mr. Molyneux gives the following: AB (plate LXXV. 


fig.1.) is a whipcord about four feet long, tied faſt to the 


end of the hook A. At the end of this whipcord hangs 
the weight 6, about a'pound, or ſomething more : this 
weight is ſo fitted at the end to receive and carry the in- 
dex D. Under theſe there is placed a graduated circle on 

the board E F, fixed by a bracket againſt the wall. 
The moiſture of the air twiſts. the cord, and gives a 
motion to the index over the diviſions in the graduated 
circle; and again, as the air grows more dry, the cord 
untwiſts and brings back the index by a cofltrary motion. 
Uuu I "RG 


whereby to meaſure the degrees of the dryneſs or moiſture | 
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The rope A B ſhortens and lifts up the weight C by Way 


of a ſcrew, and conſequently muſt give a circular motion 
to the index. | | 
One of the grand defects of all hygrometers hitherto 
invented is, that they grow weak with age, and do not fo 
nicely obey the alterations of the air. The alterations 
alſo of the air may give this kind of hygroſcope more 
than one turn, To remedy this, the index D has two 
complete turns: the point A, as being fixed, has no turn; 
therefore the midd'e point G has but one turn; and con- 
ſequently if it be hung up at the point G, or no longer 
than GD, half the former length, the index D will 
have but one turn; What is here faid of two turns, and 
the middle point G, may be accommodated to any other 
number of turns and points in the cord, _ 8 
Mr. Gould obſerves that, when oil of vitriol is faturated 
in the moiſteſt weather, it afterwards retains or loſes its 
acquired ſtate, as the air proves more or leſs moiſt. Thus 
one grain, after its full increafe, often varied the equili- 


brium ſo ſenſibly, that the tongue of the ballance of 12 


inch long, deſcribed an arch of variation to q of an inch 
compaſs; which arch would have been 23 inches, had 
the tongue been but one foot in length, even with that 
little quantity of liquor: ſo that, if more liquor expand- 
ed under a large ſurface be made uſe of, the minuteſt al- 
teration of weather muſt needs very much affect it; and a 
bare pair of ſcales will afford a hygroſcope as nice, perhaps, 
as any yet known. | 

This ballance may be contrived two ways ; either ſuch 
whoſe pin ſhould be in the middle of the beam (fig. 2.) 
with a very flender tapering tongue of a foot or a foot and 
a half long, pointing to the diviſions on a broad arched 
plate fixed above in the handle; or elſe the ſcale with the 
liquor may be hung to a point of the beam (fig. 3.) very 
near the pin, and the other extreme made ſo long as to 


mark a large arch on a board placed conveniently for that 
| purpoſe. The ſcale in either may be a concave glaſs of 
four or five inches diameter. 1 on the diviſion of 


the arches ſhould be inſcribed the di 
the air ſhewn by the liquor. 

The above author imagines oil of ſulphur per campa- 
num, as alſo oil of tartar per deliquium, and the liquor of 


any nitre, &c. might ſucceed as well as oil of vi- 
triol. Ss 


erent temperature of 


Another hygroſcope, he ſays, may be made of a viol | 


ſtring running upon pullies, and ſuſpending a bullet fixed 
to the ſhorter end of an index, whoſe other extremity is 
ſo long as to deſcribe a long arch by the falling and riſing 
of the bullet upon the ſtretching and ſhrinking of the 
ſtring ; which would be the more nice, were the index 


faſtened to the center, 


But among all the inventions, the following ſeems beſt 
calculated both for diſpatch and accura 


cy. 1 5 
A (fig. 4.) repreſents a thin piece of 8 ſo cub as 


to contain as large a ſuperficies as poſſible. This hangs 


by a fine thread of filk, upon the beam B, and is exactly 


ballanced from another thread of ſilk at D, ſtrung with 


the ſmalleſt lead ſhot, at equal diſtances, and ſo adjuſted 
as to cauſe the index E to point at G, in the middle of 
the graduated arch F, G, H, when the air is in the middle 
ſtate, between the greateſt moiſture and the greateſt dry- 
neſs. I, ſhews a little table or ſhelf for that part of the 
ſilk and ſhot which is not ſuſpended to reſt upon. 


The word hygroſcope and F. eee are commonly 


both uſed in the ſame ſenſe. However, Wolfius makes 
ſome difference betwixt a hygroſcope and an hygrometer, 
ariſing from the etymology ; the former only ſhewing the 


alterations of the air, in reſpect of humidity and dryneſs ; 
and the latter meaſuring them. , | 


The word hygroſcope is Greek, and compounded of 


17 moiſt, and gxorew, to view, or conſider, 


YLE, or HyLec, among alchemiſts, denotes their 
firſt matter, or the original chaos of things. | 


HYLEG, or HyLEcH, in aſtrology, ſignifies a planet, |. 


or the point in the heavens, which at a perſon's nativity 
is accounted the ſignification of life. See the article 
NArlvIirx. „„ 
 HYMEN, in anatomy, ſignifies a membrane in ge- 
neral; but it is commonly taken for that circular mem- 


braneous fold, with which the anterior extremity of the 


* 


* 


great canal in virgins, and eſpecially before 
tion of the menſes, is commonly bordered, - 
of different breadths, more or leſs ſmooth, ang . 
ſemi- lunar; and in ſome ſubjects leaves but a 7 
opening, in others a larger; and in al! renders the 1 
nal orifice narrower than the reſt of the cavit 92 
hymen is formed by the union of the internal mei 5 
of the great canal with that on the inſide of the = BR 
commonly ruptured after the conſummation of . oY 
is quite loſt in delivery; and afterwards only * 
gular portions of it remain, which, from their fan * 
reſemblance to myrtle leaves, have been termed — 
myrtiformes. This circle may alſo ſuffer ſome a0 = 
by too great a flux of the menſes and other particular K 
Wnt . | | | OY 
a religious ſong. The hymns ſuns ; 
Chriſtian church, as diſtinguiſhed Go the — . 
pieces of poetry compoſed by pious, but not inſpires 
authors, | | 
HYOIDES, in anatomy, a forked bone at the rout of 
the tongue; it is ſituated in the middle ſpace between the 
angles of the lower jaw; it is a little bone, and reſem. 
bles, in ſome meaſure, the baſis of the lower jaw. 
HYOTHYROIDES, in anatomy, a muſcle of the 


larynx, which ſerves to raiſe it, and conſtringe the - | 
glottis. ed; | 
HYPZATHROS, or Hye &THRON, in ancient archi. 
tecture, a kind of temple open at the top. 
Vitruvius ſays, it' was an open building or portico, 
which had no roof or covering, as the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, built by Caſſatius, a Roman architect at 
Athens. e ET | | 
HYPALLAGE, among grammarians, a ſpecies of 
hyperbaton, conſiſting in a mutual permutation of one 
caſe for another. 5 | 
HYPANTE, or HyPERPANTE, a name given by the | 
Greeks to the feaſt of the preſentation of 25 in the | 
temple, | | -' 
This word, which ſignifies lowly or humble meeting, 
was given to this feaſt from the meeting of old Simon, 


er- 


and Anna the propheteſs, in the temple, when Jeſus vw I 


brought thither, | | 1 
HYPATE, in ancient muſic, an appellation given to 
the loweſt chord of a tetrachord. 

HYPER, ve, a Greek prepoſition, frequently uſed 
in compoſition, where it denotes exceſs ; its literal figni- 
hcation being above, or beyond. | 

HYPERBATON, in grammar, a figurative conſtrue. 
tion inverting the natural and proper order of words and 
ſentences. The ſeveral ſpecies of the hyperbaton are the 
anaſtrophe, the hyſteron proteron, the hypallage, ſynchy- 
ſis, tmeſis, parentheſis, and the hyperbaton, ſtrictly lo 
called. See ANASTROPHE, &c. : | 

HyPERBATON, ſtrictly ſo called, is a long retention of 
the verb, which completes the ſentence. _ 3 

HYPERBOLA, in geometry, one of the curve lines 
formed by the ſection of a cone. See Coxic Siu. 

The plane of every hyperbola, is proportioned by this 
general theorem : 0 3 

« As the ſum of the tranſverſe and any abſciſſa, _— 
tiplied into that abſciſſa, is to the ſquare of its 7 | 
nate; ſo is the ſum of the tranſverſe and any other abſc " 
multiplied into the abſciſſa, to the ſquare of its ſemi-orl 
nate.“ | 2 

That is, if T'S (plate LXXV. Ig. 5.) be the ny 
diameter, and Sa, S A, abſciſſas, and 6 a, B Be 4 
ordinates: then is Ta=TS + Sa, and 1 - 
SA. And it will be Ta x 84: U:: TAX TP 
B A. That is, TS +Sax 84: 06: 78 4 
SA: DO BA. | | 

Theſe proportions are the common property - * 
hyperbola, and — oy from thoſe of the © 
the ſigns +. and —. See ELLIPSIS. 4. 

That is, if we ſuppoſe T'S (fg. ö.) the tare 
meter, common to both ſections, VIZ+ both the 
and hyperbola. 5 105 40 

Then in the ellipſis it will be T'S — da — it 
. TS SA SA: HAB. And in the Al 
is T$+ So x 8 e 


as above. | And 


HYP 


: 


boa may be found as in the ellipſis, due regard being had 


„„ » 
0 = 0 1 Reus rectum or right parameter of any hy- 


perbola. e laſt proportion, take any of the antecedents 

Gt Ns either $ Þ a X Sa + 1.1 ab. Or, 
SA: UAB. To them bring in the tranſverſe 

25 for a third term, and by thoſe three find 4 fourth 

proportional, is in the ellipſis, and that will be the latus 

* To find the focus of any hyperbola. , 

The focus being that point in the hyperbola's axis, 

hrough which the latus rectum muſt paſs, as in the ellip- 

and parabola, it may be found by this theorem: : 

1. To the rectangle made of half the tranſverſe into 
half the latus rectum, add the ſquare of half the tranſ- 
verſe; the ſquare root of that ſum will be the diſtance of 
the focus, ſröm the center of the hyperbola. 

To deſcribe a hyperbola in plano. 
In order to the eaſy deſcribing of an hyperbola in 
wo, it Will de ann wp premiſe the following 
propoſition, which differs from that of the ellipſis only 
f ſigns. | PEE WS Wes? 1 
E wy, If from the focus of any hyperbola there be 
Jrawn two right-lines, ſo as to meet each other in any 
point of the hyperbola's curve ; the difference of thoſe 
lines (in the ellipſis it is their ſum) will be equal to the 
ranſverſe diameter. 5 | 5 
y That is, if F (g. 7.) be the focus, and it be made CF 
—CF; then the point / is ſaid to be a focus out of the 
ſecton (or rather of the oppoſite ſection) and it will be 
fB-FB=TS. | x 5 
If this propofition be truly undeiſtood, it muſt needs be 
eaſy to conceive how to deſcribe the curve of ariy hyper- 
bola very readily by points, when the tranſverſe diameter 
and the focus are given, or any other data by which they 
may be found, as in the precedent rules 
Thus : — Draw any ftraight line at pleaſure, in it ſet 
eff the length of the given tranſverſe T S (fig. S.) and from 
its extreme points or limits, viz. T, 8, ſet off T f=SF, 
the diſtance of the given focus, viz. the point f, without, 
and F within the ſection as before; that done, upon the 
point f; as a center, with any aſſumed radius greater than 
T 8, deſcribe an arch of a circle; then from that radius 
take the tranſverſe T'S, making their difference a ſecond 
radius, with which upon the point F, within the ſection, 
deſcribe another arch to cut or croſs the firſt arch as at 
B. Then will that point B be in the curve of the hy- 
perbola, by the laſt propoſition. And therefore it is N 
that, proceeding, on in this manner, you may find as 
many points as may be thought converiient, which being 
all joined together with an even hand will form the hy- 
perbola required, | i 
There are ſeveral other ways of delineating an hyperbola 
in plano; one way is by finding a competent number of 
o19inates, but none more eaſy and expeditious than this 
mechanical way : We ſhall therefore, for brevity's ſake, 
pals over the reſt, and leave them to the learner's prac- 
" as being eaſily deduced from what has been already 
ald. | Ed | 
From the compariſons which have been all along made 
between tne hyperbola and. the ellipſis, it will be eaſy to 
erccwe the coherence that is between thoſe two figures. 
ut for the better underſtanding of what is meant by the 

center and aſymptote of an hyperbola, conſider fig. 9. 

Wiere it is evident that the oppoſite hyperbola's will al- 

1.) be alike, becauſe they will always have the ſame 

mh. diameter common to both, &c. Allo that the 

4; dle point, or common center of the ellipſis, is the 

mon center to all the four conjugal hyperbola's. 

1 the two diagonals of the right-angled parallelo- 

he IE circumſcribes the ellipſis (or is inſcribed to 

11 hyperbola's) being continued, will be ſuch 
5 to thoſe hyperbola's. 
YTPERBOLAON, 


in ancient muſic, the upper or 
4 tt tetrachord or fourth. | - hs: 
, truth ky DLE, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the 
„0 reality of things are exceſſively either enlarg- 
d miniſhed. See the article EXAGGERATION. 


nd therefore all that is further required in the hyper- | 


e word is Greek, vTspBoan, ſuperlatio; formed of 
3 


HYP 


on verb e, exſuperare, to exceed, ſurpaſs by 
| The character of an hyperbole is to exaggerate or ex- 
tenuate the idea of the things ſpoken of beyond the bounds 
of truth, or even probability. As, he ran ſwifter than 
the wind: he went ſlower than a tortoiſe, &c. Hyper- 
boles, ſays Seneca, lie without deceiving ; they lead the 
mind to truth by fictions; they convey 6 ſentiment in- 
tended, though by expreſſing it in terms which render it 
incredible, "The hyperbole promiſes too much, in order 
to make you conceive enough 
_ Ariſtotle obſerves, that hyperboles are the favourite 
ngures.of young authors, who love exceſs and exaggera- 
tion; but that philoſophers ſhould not uſe them without 
a great deal of reſerve. The pitch to which an hyper- 
bole may be carried, is a point of great delicacy. To 
carry it too far, is to ad it: it is of the nature of a 
bowſtring, which 5 immoderate tenſion, ſlackens ; and 
frequently has an effect quite contrary to that intended. 
| Thoſe hyperboles are beſt, which are latent, and are 
not taken for hyperboles. For this reaſon they Thould 
ſcarce ever be uſed but in a paſſion, and in the middle of 
ſome important incident : ſuch is the hyperbole of Hero- 
dotus, ſpeaking of the Lacedæmonians, who fought at 
Thermopylæ: They defended themſelves for ſome 
time with the arms that were left them, and at laſt with 
their hands and teeth; till the Barbarians, continually 
ſhooting, buried them as it were, with their arrows,” 
Now what likelihood is there, that naked men ſhould 
defend themſelves with their hands and teeth againſt 
armed men ; and that ſo many perſons ſhould be buried 
under their enemies arrows? Yet does there appear ſome 
probability in the thing, by reaſon it is not ſought for 
the ſake of the figure, but the hyperbole ſeems to ariſe 
out of the ſubject itſelf. Of the like kind is that paſſage 
in a comic poet mentioned by Longinus ; “ He had 
nod in the country no longer than a Lacedzmonian 
. | „ | 
HYPERBOLICAL Cylindroid, in geometry, a ſolid 
figure, whoſe generation is given by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne. 48, 
There are two oppoſite hyperbolas joined by the tranſ- 


| verſe axis; and through the center there is a right line 


drawn at right angles to that axis; then the hyperbolas 
are ſuppoſed to revolve, þy which revolution a body will 
be generated, which he calls an hyperbolical cylindroid ; 
and whoſe baſis, and all ſections parallel to them, will be 
circles, And in N?, 53, of the Tranſactions, he applies 
it to the grinding of hyperbolical glaſſes ; and he ſays 
* muſt be either formed this way, or not at all. 
YPERBOLIC Space is the convex area or ſpace cofi- 
tained between the curve of the hyperbola and the exter- 
nal ordinate, If CL=b (plate LXXV. fig.io.) LS x, 
C Fra, and QP g); then by the nature of the hyperbola 


aa=by+xyandy= = whence Fe whete- 


in, if 4 = B, we ſhall have = fot the fluxion of the in. 
1 * 

NEE, 5 Hh, . 
definite area LQPF whoſe fluent x — 2 75 1 
Kc. will when a=1 become x ER T IX A + 4 
* „ &c. for the area required. 


Any hyperbolical ſpace G EH G (fg. 11.) is to any 
other hyperbolic figure of the ſame height gE hg (whoſe 
latus rectum and tranſverſe diameter, as in the circle, are 
equal; and alſo both equal to DE the tranſverſe diameter 
of the former ſpace) as the conjugate axis A B is to the 
tranſverſe axis DE. The area of any aſymptotical hyper- 
bolic ſpace DEV B (fg.12.) may be found by means of 
the logarithms. Take the differences of the logarithms 
of the numbers expreſſing the ratio of DE to BV, and 
find the logarithm of that difference, to which add the 
conſtant logarithm 0,3622 156887 ; and the ſum will be 
the logarithm of a number exprefling the ſpace ED VB, 
in ſuch parts as the oblong C D is 10000000000. ' 

HYPERBOLIC Conoid is a ſolid generated by the entire 
rotation of the hyperbolic ſpace FA G (fig. 13.) about the 

art AF of the tranſverſe axis. | SY 
If AC be the ſemi-tranſverſe axis, it will be as 2 AC 
AF is to ZAC + AF, ſo is the cone whoſe baſe is the 
| > circle 


Eircle defcrived by FG, and altitude A F, to the coneid 
deſcribed as before. To prove this, let A Cg, A Fx, 
F G=y, the latus rectum S, and ,7854=p; then "=. 


| 2 -443 
therefore 462%, . 
4 2 34 

2 pbx* 
+ — 

e | 
whoſe baſe is the circle deſcribed by FG and altitude AF; 
but theſe are manifeſtly in the proportion of 3a + x to 
2a+x, or of ZAC+AFto2AC+AF. 

HyPERBOLICUM-ACUTUM is a folid made by the re- 
volution of the infinite area of the ſpace contained be- 
tween the curve and the aſymptote, in the Appollonian 
hyperbola, turning round that aſymptote. This produces 
a ſolid or body infinitely long; and yet, as Torricellius 
plainly demonſtrates (who gave it this name), it is equal 
to a finite magnitude, | 8 

HYPERBOLIC Spinale. 


bx + 6s 


will expreſs the ſo- 
2 a | | 


lidity of the conoid, and 22 


See Hyperbolic SPINDLE, 


HYPERBOLIFORM Ficures, are ſuch curves as | 


approach, in their properties, to the nature of the hy- 
perbola, called alſo hyperboloides, | | 
HYPERCATALECTIC, in the Greek and Latin 
poetry, is applied to a verſe, which has one or two 
ſyllables too much, or beyond the regular and juſt mea- 
ae: i | 


Muſe ſorores ſunt Minerva, Allo, 
| Muſe ſorores Palladis lugent, 

The Greek and Latin verſes are diſtinguiſhed, with 
reſpect to their meaſure, into four kinds, acatalectic, ca- 
talectic, brachycatalectic, and hypercatalectic. See Ac A- 
TALEC TIC, &c. | N 5 

The hypercataleQic is alſo called the hyperpreter. 

HYPERDULIA, in the church of Rome, a ſpecies 
of worſhip paid to the Holy Virgin ; being greater than 
the dulia, or worſhip paid to the ſaints, but leſs than the 
latria or ſupreme worſhip paid to the Deity. See Apo- 
RATION and W oRSHIP. 5 x Cas 

HYPERICUM, St. John's-wort, in botany, a plant 
with lender round ſtalks, which have two fine ridges, or 
ſharp edgings, oppoſite, alternately, from joint to joint ; 
ſmall oblong obtuſe leaves, ſet in pairs without pedicles ; 
and numerous gold-coloured pentapetalous flowers on the 
tops of the branches, followed by little rough blackiſh 
| huſks, each of which is divided into three cells full of 
minute ſeeds. It is perennial, grows wild in woods and 
uncultivated places, and flowers in June. 


peculiar efficacy in hyſterical, hypochondriacal, and me- 
lancholic diſorders, and alienations of mind; from its ſup- 
poſed virtue in which caſes, it received the name of fuga 
dæmonum. It promiſes to be of ſome uſe as a mild deter- 
gent and corroborant, diſcovering to the ſenſes a reſinous, 
bitteriſh, balſamic impregnation. The leaves, viewed 
azainſt the light, exhibit numerous tranſparent points, 
which are found to be little veſicles full of eſſential oil: 
in diſtillation with water, the, oil ſeparates and rifes to the 
ſurſace, approaching in ſome degree to that of turpen- 
tine. About the edges of the flower are obſerved black 
points, and on the ſeed-veſſels ſmall tubercles, which ap- 
pear to be ſimilar oily veſicles : the tops, when the ſeeds 
are formed, have the ſtrongeſt terebinthinate ſmell, and 
yield in diſtillation the greateſt quantity of oil. The 
flowery tops give a deep yellowiſh red tincture to rectified 
ſpirit, and a paler red to expreſſed oils : a tincture of the 
flowers in oil of olive, made by macerating four ounces 
of the full blown flowers, freſh gathered and freed from 


the cups, in a quart of oil, till the oil is ſufficiently co- | 


loured, is kept for external purpoſes in the ſhops. 
HYPERMETER, in the ancient poetry, the ſame 
with hypercatale&ic, See the article HYPERCATALEC- 


TIC. 
__ HYPERSARCOSIS, in medicine and ſurgery, an ex- 
ceſs of fleſh, or rather a fleſhy excreſcence, ſuch as thoſe 


generally ariſing upon the lips of wounds, &c. See 


OUND and EXCRESCENCE. 5 

HYPERTHYRON, in the ancient architecture, a 
fort of table uſed after the manner of a frieze, over the 
jaumbs of Dorie doors and gates, and the lentils of win- 


that of a cone, | 


| baths. 


| Morbus Hypochondriacus, 


dows. It lies immediately under the coro 
workmen uſually call it the king- piece. 
HYPHEN, an accent, or character, in 
implying that two words are to be joined, 
into one compound word, and marked- 
eſtabliſhed, l 1 © 75 = Ny 
Hyphens alſo ſerve to connect the ſylla 
words as are divided by the end of the line. 
HYPNOTIC, in the materia medica, ſuch medici 
as any way produce ſleep, whether called narcotics ry 
notics, opiates, or ſoporifics. . 


grammar. 
7 as pre- 


bles of ſuch 


ner wherein hypnotics operate. See the article Nax 
TICS. woe . _ 


HYPOCAUSTUM; among the Greeks and R 
a ſubterraneous place, wherein was | 
See BATHS. 5 

Another kind of hypocauſtum 
my their winter parlours. ” ; 
Among the moderns, it is that place where t 
kept, that warms a ſtove or hot houſe. r 


 HYPOCHONDRIA, in anatomy, 


omans, 
was a furnace, to heat the 


was a kind of kiln, to 


, and out 


or COnneQeg 


Authors are of various opinions in regard ro the man. 


- 


that part of the 
body on both ſides, which lies under the 4 


and is extended to the iſia; comprehending not only the 


muſcles, but the internal viſcera. 


HYPOCHONDRIAC Affection, Paſſon, or Difeaſs 


zacus, vulgarly called the ſpleen, wa. 
pours, &c. in medicine, a diſorder that principally exerts 
its tyranny under the enſiform cartilage and ſpuriousribs, 


- 


in the region of the hypochondria. * 
The hypochondriacal diſeaſe chiefly affects the abdo- 


minal viſcera, viz, the ſtomach and inteſtines, the liver, 


ſpleen, pancreas, and meſentery, according to the pecu- 


liar nature of each of them. The ſtomach is diſordered 
with frequent ructus's and flatulencies, the ſigns of cru- 
dities. The liver is ſwelled with thick viſcid bile, ob- 


ſtructing its ducts. When the ſpleen is affected, the 


function of which feems to be, to convey a very fluid 
blood through its arteries, partly into its own cells, partly 
into the ſplenic vein, for the uſes of the liver, this blood 
grows ſo thick as almoſt to ſtagnate in that vein, whereby 
this ſoft organ is tumefied and diſtended. If the pancreas 
be aftected, the glands which ſecrete the pancreatic juice, 
grow ſcirrhous in ſome degree, and perform their office 
too ſparingly : hence the ble, which mixes with it in 
the inteſtines, is not ſufficiently diluted; and the dhyle 
being too thick, paſſes with difficulty through the lac- 


ſteals, and in ſome meaſure ſtagnates in its paſſage, When 
This plant has been recommended as a medicine of 


the omentum is diſordered in this diſeaſe, the thin ſubtile 
oil, which is collected in its cellules, in order to be con- 
veyed to the liver, and there to be mixed with the blood 
brought thither from the ſpleen, paſſes in leſſer quantities 
than uſual, whereby the blood in the vena pottarum ““ 
not rendered thin and fluid enough. In fine, the conſe- 
quence of the meſentery being affected is, that through 
the obſtruction of its glands, and ſubſequent deficiency 
the lymph, which they ought to ſecrete for the dilution of 
the chyle ; this liquor becomes too thick, and leſs proper 
for nutrition. Hence, it manifeſtly appears, that in this 
diſeaſe the blood and humours grow thick and ſluggilb, 
and are rendered unfit for their reſpectiye motions, ® 
the uſes of life. | 2 

This diſeaſe, fo various in appearance, 1s a 
owing to two cauſes, reſt of body, and agitation of mind: 


7 in 
by the former the humors are rendered too flugg!® 
one time 


th ex; 


This 1127 plainly points out the cure, 
in purging off and correcting the humors. Y 
does not require ſtrong cathartics; 1 e the 
truſt to the milder ſort, ſuch eſpecially as ny e. 
humors, and work by ſtool and urine at the fr a 
Of this kind are the deobſtruent pills, aloctics Cit, an 
with ſaponaceous medicines, rhubarb, Glayber an 
the like. 1 92 

The lentor and thickneſs of the humors #7 
veniently removed by chalybeates, bitters, 
eſpecially in tinctures. And natural chal 


are the moſt efficacious of all ſteel RE 


t is much ſafer s 


x weights gr 
han riding 


method uſed b 


jn fine all ſorts of bodily exerciſe are neceſſary 5 and 
Aa nicular it will be of great ſervice to play at bowls 
ae: or toſs the arms briſkly to and fro with bad 


or tennis, ined” in the hands; but nothing is better 
daily on horſeback. Aead's Monita & Pre- 
© YPOCISTIS, in pharmac 7; an inſpiſſated juice, 


much reſembling the true Egyptian acacia. We'meet 


with it in moderately large, flat maſſes. It is conſiderably 
hard and heauy, of a fine ſhining black colour like that 
of liquorice juice, when freſh broken, and of a duſkier 
black on the ſurface. It is brought to us from the Le- 


vant, and from ſome parts of Europe. The French make | 


A -00d deal of it from the plants of their own growth, 
and ſometimes ſupply other places with it. ARE: 


The plant from which it is produced is one of the co- 


gecandria monogynia of Linnæus, and one of the tetrape- 
tal vaſculiferæ of Ray. It grows up from the roots of 


ſeveral ſpecies of the ciftus, in the manner of the oroban- 


cha or broom rape with us, and is deſcribed by all the 
botanical writers under the name of hypociſtis. It grows 
to four or five inches in height. Its ſtem is thick and 
feſhy, not eaſily broken, and ſometimes of a whitiſh, 
ſometimes of a purpliſh, and ſometimes of a yellowiſh co- 
Jour, The ſtalk is of an extremely auſtere and aſtringent 
taſte, with ſome degree of bitterneſs; towards the top it 
carries a great number of flowers interſperſed with leaves 
of the ſame ſquanomous kind with thoſe upon the ſtalks, 
The plant is eafily ſeparated from the roots of the ciſt us 


to which it grows, and leaves, in the place whence it was | 


ſeparated, a little ſmooth cavity in the ſurface without any 
veſtige of fibres. TAY TRA FRAL, De SIS = 

This plant. is very common in the iſland of Crete, and 
a conſiderable quantity of the infpiſſated juice is prepared 
there in the ſame manner. They gather the fruits, while 
unripe, and expreſs the juice, which they eyaperate over 
a very gentle fire to the conſiſtence of an extraè 
ſorm into cakes, and expoſe to the ſun to dry. 4 

Hypociſt is an aſtringent, and that of conſiderable. 
power; it is good againſt diarrhœas and hæmorrhages of 
ail kinds, and may be uſed in repellent gargariſms in the 
manner of the acacia z but is very rarely met with genuine 
in our ſhops z the German acacia being uſually ſold under 
its name, | | 

HYPOGASTRIC, an appellation given to the inter- 
nal branch of the iliac artery, See the articles ARTERY 
and ILIAc. Ng | 
 HypoGasTRIC VEins ariſe on each fide from the 
llacs, and ſend out branches to the rectum. See the ar- 
tele VEIx. | a | 

HYPOGASTRIUM, in anatomy, the lower part of 
the abdomen. See ABDOMEN. | 

HYPOMOCHLION, in mechanics, the fame with 
locum. See FULCRUM, 

HY POPYON, in medicine, a collection of purulent 
rn immediately under the cornea, near the aqueous 

our; f 5 

The word is Greek, and compounded of be, under, 
and Tvay, purulent matter. | 

a his diſorder proceeds from an extravaſation of blood, 
n At, external injuries of the eye, & c. 
Eo © principal methods of cure are three: the firſt and 
ö eſt is the uſe of reſolvent medicines, externally ap- 
_ to theſe may be added bleeding and purging : but 
den the pains and other ſymptoms increaſe, an operation 
18 MMfolutely neceſſary. 9 : 

zeilter, before he treats of the operation, deſcribes a 

Ace, Alone Juſtus, a celebrated oculiſt in Galen's 

3 which was, after placing the patient conveniently 
A to lay hold of his head with both hands and 
3 2 y aſſiduoufly about, till the matter diſappeared, 
This Heice undoubtedly thrown down behind the uvea. 
be would h ers Own experience confirmed him in: only 
in a ſupin, ave the patient's head or whole body difpoſed 
fagers to jo Wes and the eye preſſed gently with the 

IM 125 en the matter. 9 | 
1c in ., Proves unſucceſsful, the patient being ſeat- 

in the couching for, a cataract, an inciſion is made 
bent lancer, through the cornes; below the pupil, and 
adaut the ſpace of 2 e cornea, be ow tne pupil, an 
72 ol 2 line ffom the white of the eye, and 


| that, in every 


4 \ 
* * . 
a F 
hs. * 8 * 
: 1 4 


humour; preſſing the eye gently by the fingers, and tak- 
ing care leſt you wound the uvea: then a compreſs, 
moiſtened witha proper-collyrium, is to be applied every 
third or fourth hour to the eye. If the matter be too 
thick to be diſcharged, the needle, which is alſo: employ- 
ed for making ſetons, is to be uſed. The inſtruments 
ſhould be wrapped up, ſo that only the point be bare. 
In this: caſe, St. Y ves adviſes to introduce a ſmall probe, 


this till the whole pus be diſſipated, after Which the wound 
may be healed. RES. 4 511. No 9} #1 woes 
HYPORCHEMA, in the Greek poetry, a poem, 
conſiſting of divers kinds of verſe, and of different lengths; 
but always full of ſhort, or pyrrhichic feet. 


* 


Trinity. See the article TRINI T. 13 | 

HyPosTAS1s, in medicine, denotes. the ſediment of 
urine, fat bod. 56 

HYPOTHECA, in the civil law, the ſame with 
mortgage in the common law. See the article Mokf- 
GAGE. x 5 | 45 1 HOLE 

HYPOTHENAR, in anatomy, the abduQor muſcle 
of the little finger. See the article ABDUC(Hox. 
 HYPQTHENUSE, or HyeoTenusR, in geometry, 
the longeſt fide of a right-angled triangle, which ſubtends 
the right angle. Thus in the ri 


| D 


(plate LXXIV. g. 14.) AC is the hypothenuſe. 


ſubſtance; chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the perſons of the 


78h, to extend; | 

The 45th 5 9 of Euclid's firſt book demonſtrates 
rectilinear right-angled triangle, the ſquare 

of the hypathenuſe is equal to the ſquares of both the 

other ſides. It is particularly called the Pythagorean 


problem, from its invention by Pythagoras, who is ſaid to 


, and then] have facrificed a whole hecatomb to the muſes, in gra- 


titude for their aſhſting him in the diſcovery. 
which is taken for granted, in order to draw concluſions 
therefrom, for the proof of ſome point in queſtion. 

The word is Greek, and compounded of yaw, under, 
and 3eo1;; a theſis, or poſition, which is derived from 71- 


thy > to place or put, . 


laid down to account for ſome phænomenon of nature. 
Whatever is not derived from phznomena, ſays Sir 
Iſaac Newton, is an hypotheſis; and no hypotheſes of 
any kind are to be admitted in experimental philoſophy. 
HyPoTHES1sS, in aſtronomy, is more particularly ap- 
plied to the ſeveral ſyſtems of the heavens, as 1 1 
artronomers have ſuppoſed the arrangement and motion 
of the heavenly bodies. The principal of theſe are the 
Ptolemaic, Copernican, and Tychonic ſyſtems. | 


little frieze in the Tuſcan and Doric capitals, between the 
aſtragal and annulets, called likewiſe colerin, gorgerin, 
& c. By ſome it is applied to the neck of any column, or 
that part of the capital below the aſtragal. 
HYPOTYPOSIS, in rhetoric, ſignifies a lively de- 
ſcription. | ET 1 
HYPOZ OMA, in anatomy, a membrane that ſepa- 
rates two cavities: ſuch is the diaphragm. | 
HYPSILOIDES, in anatomy, the ſame with the os 
hyoides. See the article Hro1DtEs, 

HYSSOP, in botany, a low ſhrubby medicinal plant, 
with brittle branchy ſtalks, ſquare when young, and 
round when they grow woody; oblong narrow green 
leaves ſet in pairs; and looſe ſpikes of labiated blue flow- 
ers, whoſe upper lip is cloven and turned upwards, ſtand- 
ing in rows, towards the tops of the ſtalks, all on one 
ſide. It is perennial, cultivated in our gardens, and 
flowets in July and Auguſt. : 
The whole plant has an acrid taſte, and a very ftrong 
ſmell: it is attenuant and diſcutient. It is greatly recom- 
mended in diſorders of the lungs, when they are loaded 
with a foul and thick matter. It alſo ſtrengthens the ſto- 
mach, and affiſts digeſtion ; it promotes expectoration 
by its acrimony, and by its power of attenuating the 


viſcous matter in the Jungs, and is therefore good in 
1 7 * 3 S moiſt 


that large enough to diſcharge the mitter and aqueous” 


or inject ſome cold water with a ſyringe, and continue 


HYPOSTASIS; among divines, ſignifies a perſon, ot 


——— 


8 


ght-angled triangle A B - 


The word is Greek, and derived from vo, under, and 


' HYPOTHESIS, in logic, a propofition, or principle; 


YPOTHESIS, in phyſics, &c. an imaginary ſyſteni 


HYPOTRACHELION, in architecture, denotes a 
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moiſt aſthmas: its good effects in the ſtomach are of the 
ſame kind, depending on its attenuating and abſterging 


the viſcous phlegm lodged there, and impeding in it the 


diſcharge of its proper functions. It is alſo good in diſ- 
eaſes of the head; it is beſt taken in infuſion in the man- 


ner of tea, not made ſo ſtrong as to be diſagreeable to 


the palate, and often repeated. The diſtilled water, by 
ſome made choice of as a baſis for pectoral mixtures and 
julaps, does not appear ſuperior or equal to the in- 
fuſion, | 6: 0397-39 Shes 
Externally, hyſſop is greatly recommended in bruiſes ; 


the blackneſs ſettling under the eyes from blows is carried 


off very readily by a cataplaſm of the leaves, or only a 


little bundle of them ſewed up in a linen rag, and ap- 


plied to the part: and Ray gives us an account from Mr. 
Boyle, of a violent contuſion of the thigh, from the kick 
of a horſe, very happily cured by this herb, boiled as a 


cataplaſm; he tells us, the violent pain was almoſt in- 


ſtantly removed, and the very mark and blackneſs taken 
off in a few hours. 

HYSTERICAL Diſeaſe, HysTERIC Affection, or Paſ- 
fon, in medicine, a diſeaſe in women, likewiſe called a 
ſuffocation of the uterus, or fits of the mother. 

There is no diſeaſe ſo vexatious to women as that call- 


ed hyſterical z and although it may not be attended with | 


great danger, yet it is frequently very terrifying: and it 


| alſo ſometimes deprives them of their ſenſes as effectually, 


as if they had been ſeized with an epileptic fit. 

When a woman has fallen into an hyſterical fit, blood- 
letting will be of uſe, if ſhe has ſtrength to bear it; if not, 
cupping-glaſſes are to be applied to her groins or hips: 
but if ſhe continues long in it, put the ſnuff of a candle, 
or ſome other thing of a fœtid ſmell, to her noſtrils, in 
order to rouſe her. In the mean time her thighs and legs 
ought to be rubbed, 


hen ſhe is recovered from the fit, proper means muſt 
be uſed to prevent a relapſe. If ſhe be liable to obſtruc- 
tions, and not regular, the menſtrual diſcharges are to 


be promoted, The ſtrong ſmelling gums and ſteel me- 
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dicines are very ſerviceable, and it is very henas.: + 
uſe exerciſe. But the diſturbances of 8 Mia] to 
require proper remedies. Meade. 8 

HysTER1C CoL1c, a common ſymptom of the h 
paſſion, attended with a moſt violent pain about "Hp 
of the ſtomach; as alſo with a vomiting of a greeniſh 
mour, and great ſinking of the ſpirits, After a day . 
the pain goes off, but upon the ſlighteſt motion or - 
bation of the mind it ſoon returns again, * 

Neither bleeding nor cathartics Imp any place in th 
cure. According to Sydenham, it will be proper fir 
adviſe the patient to drink upwards of a gallon of pole. 


drink, to clear the ſtomach of its impurities, by throwin 


it up again, that the paregoric may not be hindered: 15 
terwards give twenty-five drops of the Thebaic tinQure, 
in an ounce of the ſpirit of cinnamon-water, The Wi 
is to be repeated, at due intervals, till the ſymptoms gir. 
appear; that is, the effect of one doſe muſt be known 
before another is given; yet ſometimes in plethoric bo- 
dies, if the ſtrength will permit, 1t is better to Prepare 
the way by bleeding and purging, or both, for an ang. 
dyne. | | | | 
ing may be uſed in the intervals, or when the fit is off: 
take large doſes of the balſam of Peru, that is, twen „ 


ea ſugar: this may be taken twice or thrice in a 
a 4 W ; 
| HYSTERON PROTERON, in grammar and rhetoric, 
a ſpecies of the hyperbaton, wherein the proper order of 
conſtruction is ſo inverted, as that the part of any ſen- 
tence which ſhould naturally come firſt is placed laſt, as 
in this of Terence, Valet & vivit, for Vivit & valet, 
HYSTEROTOMIA, vsepsJourn, in anatomy, an ana- 
tomical diſſection of the uterus or womb. See the article 
UTERUS. | | ET 
\ HYSTEROTOMOTOCY,  v5ep«Joue]oxia, among 
chirurgical writers, the ſame with the Cæſarian ſection. 


| Sea CASARIAN Section. er e Ob 


yſterie 


Oo 


But if the hyſteric colic comes on by fits, the follow. 


thirty, or forty drops, in a ſpoonful of the fineſt and 


phabet: it is alſo a conſonant, and accordingly has 

two forms. When a conſonant, it is lengthened 

downwards, thus J, and pronounced not much unlike the 
faſt G before e, as in geſture. | * 

The letter I was derived from the old Hebrew Fod, and 

i; ſounded by throwing the breath ſuddenly againſt the 

palate with a ſmall hollowing of the tongue, and the ſame 

opening of the lips and teeth neatly as in pronouncing A 


| ] Isthe third vowel and ninth letter of the Engliſh al- 


* 


| and E. 


The Greeks had no ] conſonant, and therefore made 


| uſe of the | vowel inſtead of it, as HSO TZ. The Eng- 


If and French have two kinds of ] conſonant; the firſt 
has a ſnuffling kind of ſound, and ſerves to modify that 
of the following vowels, as in Jet, jolly, &c. The latter 
1s pronounced like the Hehrew Jod, which is ſounded as 


the conſonant y, as we find it ſtill among the Germans, &c. 
Of this we have ſome inſtances in words which are in- 


aterently written with a y or i before a vowel; as voiage, 
dhage, &c. dk 

The pronunciation of the I vowel is obſerved to be 
much the ſame in all nations in Europe in the Latin word 


nici. To denote the quantity of this vowel, though it 


ws not marked to ſhew that it was long, yet it was made 


vas pronounced like ei, as dive: for divi, &c. Lipſius 


{ys that ; was double, when it was to be ſounded long, 
& du, dits, &c. HIRE 


The ancients ſometimes changed i into ꝝ, as decumus 


ir lcinus, maxumus for maximus, &c. According to 
Flato, the vowel i is proper to expreſs delicate but hum- 
le things, as in this verſe in Virgil, which abounds in 
„and 1s generally admired, | | 9 | 


lecipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimiſque fatiſcunt. 


J, in abbreviations and cyphers, ſtands for Jeſus, 
; #25 uſed by the ancients as a numeral, denoting 100, 
ring to this verſe.” CR „ 


Lc, Cempar erit, et centum fignificatit. 

A. Greek lota, and the Hebrew Jod, ſtand but for 

2 Werd, a term applied by Helmont to nature, when 

to ſ eis riſen to a head, and the morbific matter ſtrives 
uppreſs the vital flame. | 


in mechanics, a portable Gs Far rat 
Un Weights a portable machine for raiſing 


© ; 
2ve 5 5 explain the operation of this machine, we 
LY > ven perſpective views of its ſeveral parts on plate 
Machine , L. 15 16, 17, 18, where fig. 15. is the whole 


"Utes it; C. 16, ſhews the rack, and the pinion which 


fr. 18, the hg. 17, diſplays the whole machinery; and 


rack, ſeparately. The ſame letters fefei 
am f ne lame ters refer to 
- Parts in all the four figures. 2 


| 


digger than the reſt, as di lis, Pf, &c. This i long 


* 1 rong Caſe of wood, firmly bound with iron. 


"hs n part of the caſe in which. the rack moves. 


reiehts v2 Claw of the jack, intended for raiſing 
\ Ty near the ground. We, 3 


* 
* 


ft 5 
Anery, rack, ſeparated from the other parts of the ma- 


* 


E, the upper claw, or fork, of the jack. . 
a pinion of four leaves, that moves the rack D. 
, the winch or crank of the handle. 5 
H, a hook to prevent the weight, when raiſed to a ſuf- 
ficient height, from falling down again, by putting the 
curved part of the hook round the handle. 
I, a large wheel, with ſixteen teeth. 39 
FK, a pinion of four leaves, that moves the large 
wheel J. F ; 1 
The power of this machine is very eaſily calculated in 
the following manner: RS | 
Suppoſe the winch or crank G, to be four times as long 
as the radius of the pinion K, then will the power of the 


only four leaves, and the wheel I fixteen teeth; there- 
fore the power of the machine in this part is alſo as 4 to 
1. Conſequently 4x4=16, is the power of both theſe 
parts conjointly. And as the wheel I has ſixteen teeth, 
and the pinion. T, that moves the rack, only four leaves, 
the power of the machine in this part is alſo as 4 to 1. 
ern Wore? the whole power of the machine is as 64 
to 1: for 4x 4 A= 64. If therefore we ſuppoſe a man 
can work at the handle with a force of thirty pounds, 
he will be able to raiſe a weight of one thouſand nine 
hundred and twenty pounds, ſuppoſing the machine to 
have no friction. 5 
Kitchen JACK, a compound. engine, where the weight 
is the power applied to overcome the friction of the parts, 


and the weight with which the ſpit is charged; and a 


ſteady and uniform motion is obtained by means of the 
fly. See the article Fry. ee 
Smoak JACK. See SMOAK-JACK. els 
JACK-DAW, in ornithology, a ſpecies of corvus, 
with a black and grey head, a browniſh black body, and 
the wings and tail black. Ny | 
It is one of the ſmalleſt of the crow-kind, but an ere& 
and well-ſhaped bird. OY | 
JACEALL, in zoology, an animal of the dog-kind, 


| with a ſlender ſnout. 


It is a very beautiful creature, and ſo like a dog, as to 
be miſtaken at firſt ſight for ſome mungrel breed of that 
animal. ct ; 3 | 

Its ſize is that of a ſmall hound; and, in the Eaſt, 
whete it is a native, there are vaſt patks of them, often 


more than two hundred in a company, which hunt ani- 


mals they would never dare to attack ſingle. It is not 


| impoſſible that lions and other beaſts of prey may be 


alarmed by the cries of theſe animals in their chace, and 
fall in and rob them of their prey; but the general opi- 
nion of their attendance on the lion, is fabulous. | 
- JACOBINE, or.Jack, in ornithology, a very ſmall 
| ſort of pigeon, with a range of feathers inverted quite 
over the hinder part of the head; bearing ſome feſem- 
blance to a friar's.- hood, whence the name. | 


JAcobixR Monks, the fame with the Dominicans. 


See DoOMINICANS. 


: 


TACOBITES, a term of reproach beſtowed on the 


perſons, who, vindicating the doctrines of paſſive obe- 


dience and non reſiſtance with reſpe& to the arbitrafy 
„ | ol 


machine in this part be as 4 to 1. But the pinion K has 
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. Xalapa in New Spain; in thin tranſverſe ſtices, ſolid, 


nous purgatives are in either caſe more innocent than 


| mould be ſown upon a moderate hot-bed in March; and 
when they come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 


takes freſh hold of the ground, at leaſt not in a conſider- 


the contrary, they will not thrive well, if too much 
drawn or forced in the hot-bed. In the middle of May 


deſigned to be continued for that ſeaſon; obſerving to 


them as often as they require it. You may allo in May 
plant ſome of them into the middle of the large borders of 


Made and water them until they have taken root, after 


* 


FAIL. 


proceedings of princes, diſallow of the late Revolution, 
and aſſert the ſuppoſed rights, and adhere to the intereſts 
of the late abdicated king James and his family. | 
- JaconiTrs, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of chriſtians in 
Syria and Meſopotamia; ſo called either ſrom Jacob, a 
Syrian, who lived in the reign of the emperor Mauri- 
eius; or from one Jacob, a monk, who flouriſhed in the 
year 550. DLL, | 

TACOB's-STAFF, a mathematical inſtrument, other- 


wiſe called fore-ſtaff, See FORE-STAFF. 


* 


JADE.-Srox, the name given to a hard greyiſh-green | flowers upon the ſame plant, renders t 


ſpecics of jaſper, of which the Turks generally make the 
handles of the ſabres of great people, See the article 
JASPER. " | 8 
TALAP, in botany, a plant with thick, fleſhy raddiſh- 
like roots; jointed ſtalks and branches; acuminated ſome- 
what oval leaves ſet in pairs; and elegant, numerous, mo- 
nopetalous, funnel ſhaped flowers, purple, yellow, white, 
or diverſly variegated, ſtanding in double cups, of which 
the innermoſt incloſes the flower and the outer ſurrounds 
its baſis: each flower is followed by a wrinkled, roundiſh, 
pentagonal, umbilicated fruit, about the ſize of a pepper- 
corn, including à white kernel. It is perennial, a native 
of the oft. Indies, and cultivated in our gardens. Whe- 
ther the roots pfeduted here are equivalent in virtue to 
thoſe which are brought from abroad, has not, Dr. Lewis 
obſerves, been yet experienced. | | N 
The officinal jalap roots come from the province of 


= aa 


hard, weighty, of a dark greyifh colour on the outſide or 

cortical part, internally of a dark greyith, with ſeveral 
Hlack circular ſtriæ: the hardeſt, darkeſt coloured, and 
hate which have the molt of theſe reſinous veins, are the 
beſt. | 4 | | 
This root has ſcarcely any ſmel]. and very little taſte 
upon the tongue: ſwallowed, it affects the throat with a 
fight kind of pungency and heat. Taken in doſes of a 
ſcruple or half a dram, it proves an effectual, and in ge- 
neral a ſafe purgative; very rarely occaſioning any fevere 
gripes or nauſea, which too frequently accompany the 

other ſtrong cathartics. Some have prohibited the uſe of 
this cathartic to children; apparently on no very good 
foundation. Young children, from the laxity of their 
ſolids, and the ſoft lubricating quality of their food, ge- 
nerally bear theſe kinds of medicines better than adults; 
and adults of a ſpongy, lax, or weak habit, better than 
the rigid or robuſt. Few, if any, of the ſtrong reſi- 


jalap. | 8 | | 
' Thele plants are always propagated by ſeeds, which 


another hot-bed, at fix inches diſtance from each other; 
and when they have taken root, the glaſſes muſt be raiſ- 
ed every day, that the plants may have a great deal of air, 


otherwiſe they are very ſubject to be drawn up tall and 


weak; nor can they be recovered to a ſufficient ſtrength 
22ain in a month's time, if once they are thus drawn. 
When the plants are grown to be a foot high, they 
fnould be put into pots filled with rich light earth, which 
hould be plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, to faci- 
litate their taking root: and in removing them, you 
muſt be very careful to perferve as much earth to their 
roots as you can; for their roots have but few fibres to 
retain it in a ball, as many other plants will do; and it 
ſometimes happens, when the root is left bare, it ſeldom 


able time; ſo that the plants will make but a poor figure 


that ſeaſon. When they are tranſplanted into the pots, 
and have taken root again, they ſaould be hardened to 


endure the open air, for they are not tender; but, on 


the pots may be removed into the places where they are 


ſupport the branches with a ſtrong ſtake, and to water 


the pleaſure-garden, doing it carefully; and obſerve. to 


| which, they weill require no farther care but 
them from being broken down by the wings 


tinue conſtantly lowering until the froſt 


ers, the ſeeds will always produce the ſame fort; and 


IAM 


to (upper, 
are very ſubject to be, eſpecially when ich they 
lange, ets, rt | ir heads 5,6 
| The plants, thus raiſed, will grow to t 

three or four feet, and ſpread their branches : 
eſpecially if the roots have room in the pots IN Wice, 
flowers will begin to appear in June, and the and their 


he height Gf 


0 0 ; reve 
which, together with the great diverſity Prevents them. 


every curious perſon. The flowers of t 
expand in the day time, while the ſun is hot; bus in 1 
evening, when the ſun declines, they begin 10 0 * ie 
continue expanded till the ſun ſhines warm u 5 thay 
next day; ſo that, when it happens to be cloud wear 
as alſo late in autumn, when the weather "A 18 
flowers will remain open moſt part of the day 0 + Che 
As the flowers are produced ſucceſſively almoſt 
day, fo the ſeeds are in a ſhott time after Fine, zn, 
foon fall to the ground; ſo that, when your Ken and 
to ripen, you muſt careſully look for them bad 


heſe plants Never 


| ground twice a week: otherwiſe, if they Jie top ln, 


upon the ground, and there ſhould fall ſome rain „. 
will ſprout, and be good for nothing. In beim, oy 
ſeeds, you ſhould be careſul to take them from fach plant 


| as produced the greateſt variety of flowers; for, if 0. 


ſave them from, ſuch as produce only plain coloured fs. 


bole 


with yellow and red variegated flowers will conſtzntly 


ſtantly retain one or both of their original. colours, 
JAMAICA-PereeR, Pimienta, or Pimenta, in the na- 
teria medica. See PLIMIENTA, / - 


 Jamaica-Woonp, a name ſometimes given to brezl. 


See the article BRAZIL. „„ 
JAM, or Javws, among carpenters, an appel. 
tion given to door- poſts, as alſo to the upright pots at 


the mantle- tree. 


7 % 


their feet. 


but iambus's, as that of Catullus, in praiſe. of a acht: 
1 441 7 2 #4 , So. «6 th $4.44 = p | Ws 8 ; 
Phaſelus ille, quem videtit, beſpites. 
f e | C12 235 253 | [43 Lend 


— 


Altera jem-feritur bellis ciuilfbus tas, 
Ss et ipſa Roma viribus ruit. 


— — 


foot, as that of Medea in Ovid: „ / 
Servare futus, ęrruirt an poſſia rogas © 


: 


iambus, as that of Phædrus: | 100 
, eee, = EO 
In comedy, the authors are leſs configedy 28 We *—, 
penſably to be an jiambus. 
As to the diverſity arifing ſrom the nun 
1. Thoſe jambics that conſiſt of four 
dimeter, as „ haow to 5115 290 


DQuermitur in ſylvis ci 


- 


«x 


* . Oc ver 
2. Iambics of ſix feet are called eres . 
are chiefly uſed for the theatre, particularly s 0 


1 
& 


3 


l 
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they will con. 


of colours in te 
hem valuable t, | 


them the | 


1 every | 


produce the ſame; theſe never varying from the red 2 
yellow to the purple and white, though they will ſane. | 
times degenerate into plain yellow. or red flowers, 26 
| they will into plain. purple or white: but they will con- 


the ſides of window-frames.z and among bricklayer, it 
denotes, the upright ſides of chimnies, from the-hearth to | 


- TAMBIC VERSREs, are verſes in the Greek and Iain 
poetry, which are ſo called, as they wholly, or, (or the} 
moſt part, confiſt of an iambus or, iambic foot. lambic 
nay be conſidered either as to the diverſity, or number o 


I. Pure iambies; namely, ſuch as conſiſt of noh 
And Horace, in his Epod, joins theſe to hexametes: 


5 5 Py 1136-7 $ 8 F , 
2. Thoſe ſimple jambics, Which have the img 
the even places; to wit, the ſecond, fourth, and b 
feet; though we ſometimes find tribrachys's adged 69 
them, only chat the laſt foot: fhould .al ways he an 1am" 5 
and in the uneven places, that is, the firſt, .third, ond] 
fifth, a ſpondee, anapeſte, and even a dactyſe in the Mn 


. 3 „ni 3 ne 18 an 
3. The free; iambics, in which the laſt foot gone 


8 : | 0 54 eee! indi” 
ſee in Terence, Plautus, &c. only, the ſixth toot 15 | 


he: * 71 
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ſtage than thoſe of ten or 
more natural to the ſtage than thoſe 
W uſed in the modern drama, in regard they 
opptusch near to proſe, and favour leſs of affection and 
try + | e Rs 
wi Dii ronjugales, tugue genialis tort. 
Lucina, cuſtos, Sc, 
lambies with eight feet are called tetfameters, and 
are only uſed in comedy, as that of Terence, | 
Pecuniam in loco negligere maximum interdum eft lucrum. 
come add to theſe an iambic monometer, conſiſting of 
two ſeet, 259 1 | | 
Virtus beat. | 
They are denominated monometer, dimeter, tyimeter, 
and tetrameter, As being of one, two, three, and four 
meaſures; each meaſure conſiſting of two feet; for the 
Greeks meaſured their verſes two feet by two feet, by 
hipodys or epitrites; namely, by joining the jambus and 
ondee together. 7 e ee e 
Thoſe iambics already mentioned are perfect, having 
their proper number of feet, without any redundant or 
deficient, The imperfect iambics are, 
1. The catalectic, which want a ſyllable, as, 


Muſz Jodem canebant. n 
2. The brachycatalectie, ſuch as have either a foot or 
a ſyllable too much, 8 | YEE 
Muſe forores ſunt Minervg. 
Muſe ſorores Palladis lugent. 


Many of the church hymns and anthems are dimeter 
iambics ; that is, conſiſting of four feet. 

[AMBUS, in ancient poetry, a ſumple foot conſiſting 
of a ſhort and a long ſyllable, as pios. See Foot. 

JAMES, or Knights of St. JAMES, a military-order in 
Spain, firſt inſtituted about the year 1170, by Ferdi- 
nand II. king of Leon and Galicia, The greateſt dig. 
nity belonging to this order is grand maſter, which has 
been united to the crown of Spain. The knights are 
obliged to make proof of their deſcent from families that 
have been noble for four generations, on both ſides : they 
muſt alſo make it appear that their ſaid anceſtors have 
neither been Jews, Saracens, nor heretics ; nor have ever 
been called into queſtion by the inquiſition. The novices 
ae obliged to ſerve fix months in the galleys, and to live 


month in a monaſtery ; they obſerve the rule of St. 


aulin, making no vows but of poverty, obedience, and 
conugal fidelity. 25 | 
K. Jauks's-Dav, a feſtival of the Chriſtian church 
"ſerved on the 25th of July, in memory of St. James 
the greater, ſon of Zebedee. | | 
Eviftle of St. James, a canonical book of the New 
ettament, being the firſt of the catholic or general 
tililes; which are ſo called, as not being written to one 
but o leveral Chriſtian churches. e 
IM general Epiſtle is addreſſed partly to the believing 
8 partly to the infidel Jews; and is deſigned to correct 
2 ſoften the ungoverned zeal, and reform the 
Ag behaviour of the latter; and to comfort the 
on ro the great hardſhips they then did, or ſhortly 
N for the ſake of Chriſtianity. _ 
nk 8 ARIES, an order of the Turkiſh infantry, re- 


grand ſignior's guards, and the main ſtrength of 
ttoman army. wy | 


J 0 * y . b 
e d, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of the Ro- 
wal 9 65 in France, who follow the opinions of Jan- 
univerſe op of Ypres, and doctor of divinity of the 

1 es of Louvain and Douay, in relation to grace 
bredeſtination. | 

* 640, the two univerſities juſt mentioned, 

ws, thor, 1 y father Molina and father Leonard Cel- 

© grace o . to condemn the opinions of the Jeſuits 

© foot, Jan tee. will. This having ſet the controverſy 

"MENUS Oppoſed to the doctrine of the Jeſuits 


de ſe 
entiments 5 
ce, which of St. Auguſtine, and wrote a treatiſe on 


Marked h hs ene Auguſtinus. This treatiſe was 


angerous and 


1042 , 
kennt obtained of 
72 


f wv 


s who accuſed Janſenius of main- 
heretical opinions; and afterwards, 
pope Urban VIII. a formal con- 


le wrote by Janſenius : when the 


tain) 
, ng d 


ion of the treati 


| 


JAP. 


partiſans of Janſenius gave out that this bull was ſput?- 


ous, and compoſed by a perſon entirely devoted to the 
jeſuits. After the death of Urban VIII. the affair of Jan- 
ſeniſm began to be more warmly controverted; and gave 
birth to an infinite number of Pee writings concern- 
ing grace; and what occaſioned ſome mirth, was the 


titles which each party gave to their writings : one writ- 


er publiſhed, The Torch of St. Auguftin, another found 
Snuffers for St, Auguſtin's Torch, and father Veron form- 
ed a Gag for the Janſeniſts, &c. In the year 1650, ſixty - 
eight pe of France ſubſcribed a letter to pope Inno- 
cent X. to obtain an enquiry into; and condemnation of 
the five following propoſitions, extracted from Janſenius's 
Auguſtinus: I. Sor of God's commandments. are im- 
poſſible to be obſe rved by the righteous, even though they 
endeavour, with all their power, to accompliſh them. 
II. In the ſtate of corrupted nature, we are incapable 
of refiſting inward grace. III. Merit and demerit in a 
ſtate of corrupted nature, does not depend on a liberty 
which excludes neceſſity, but on a liberty which ex- 
cludes conftraint; IV. The Semipelagians admitted the 
neceſſity of an inward preventing grace for the performance 


reſiſt or obey it. V. It is Semipelagia niſm to ſay that 
Jeſus Chriſt died, or ſhed his blood, for all mankind in 
general. VG, 


for examining into the diſpute in relation to grace. In 
this congregation Janſenius was condemned, and the bull 
of condemnation, -publiſhed in May 1653, filled all the 
pulpits in Paris with violent outeries and alarms againſt 
the hereſy of the Janſeniſts. In the year 1656, pope 
Alexander VII. iſſued out another bull, in which he con- 
demned the five propoſitions of Janſenius. However, 
the Janſeniſts affirm, that theſe propoſitions are not to be 
found in his book; but that ſome of his enemies having 
cauſed them to be printed on aſheet, inſerted them in the 
book, and thereby deceived the pope. At laſt Clement 
XI. put an end to the diſpute by his conſtitution of July 
17, 1705; in which, after having recited the conſtitu- 
tions of his, predeceſſors in relation to this affair, he de- 
clares, ** That in order to pay a proper obedience to the 
papal conſtitutions concerning the preſent queſtion, it is 


this bull, and none dared to oppoſe it. 

This is the famous bull Unigenttus, fo called from its 
beginning with the words unigenitus dei filius, &c. which 
has occaſioned ſo much confuſion in France, | 

JANUARY, the firſt month in the year, according to 


into the calendar, and placed at the winter ſolſtice, where 


The word is derived from Fanus, to whom the Romans 
on the firſt of this month offered folemn ſacrifices. 
JAPAN EARTU, in the materia medica. See the ar- 
ticle TERRA Japonica. 5 | 
JAPANNING, the att of varniſhing and drawing fi- 
gures on wood, in the ſame manner as is done by the na- 
tives of Japan in the Eaſt-Indies. | 
The ſubſtances which admit of being japanned are al- 
molt every kind that are dry and rigid, or not too flexi- 
ble: as wood, metals, leather, and paper prepared. 
Wood and metals do not require any other preparation, 
but to have their ſurface perfectly even and clean: but 


leather ſhould be ſecurely ſtrained either on frames, or 
on boards; as its bending or forming folds would other- 


wiſe crack and force off the coats of varnifh ; and paper 
ſhould be treated in the ſame manner; and have a pre- 


vious ſtrong coat of ſome kind of fize; but it is rarely 


made the ſubject of japanning till it is converted into pa- 
pier machè, or wrought by other means into ſuch form, 
that its original ſtate, particularly with reſpe& to flexibi- 
lity, is loſt, e | | | 


One principal variation from the method formerly uſed 


in japanning is, the uſing or omitting any priming or un- 
dercoat on the work to be japanned. In the older prac- 


tice, ſuch priming was always uſed; and is at preſent re- 
| Yyy tained 


of each particular act, even for the beginning of faith, 
but they were heretics in maintaining that this grace was 
| of ſuch a nature, that the will of man was able either to 
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In the year 1652, the pope appointed a congregation 


3 eg _—_— 


neceſſary to receive them with a reſpectful filence.” The 
clergy of Paris, the ſame year, approved and accepted 


the preſent computation. It was introduced by Numa 


March was before, which Romulus had placed at the 
| vernal equinox. | 
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' 4d in the French manner of japarinirig coaches and 
Af. boxes of the papier machè: Uh in the Birmingham 
mmufacture here; it has been always rejected. The ad- 
vantage of uſing ſuch priming or undercoat is, that it 
| makes a ſaving in the quantity of varniſh uſed ; becauſe 
the matter of which the priming is compoſed fills up the 
inequalities of the body to be varniſhed ; and makes it 
eaſy, by means of rubbing and water-poliſiing, to gain an 
even ſurface for the:varniſh : and this was therefore ſuch 
a convenience in the caſe of wood, as the giving a hard- 
neſs and firmneſs to the ground was alſo in the cafe of 
leather, that it became an eſtabliſhed method; and is 
therefore retained even in the inſtance of the papier 
mache, by the French, who applied the received method 
of japanning to that kind of work on its introduction. 
There is nevertheleſs this inconvenience always attend- 
ing the uſe of an undercoat of ſize, that the japan coats 
of varniſh and colour will be conſtantly liable to be 
cracked and peeled off, by any violence, and will not en- 
dure near ſo long as the bodies japanned in the ſame man- 
ner, but without any ſuch priming; as may be eaſily ob- 
ſerved in comparing the wear of the Paris and Birmingham 
ſnuff- boxes; which latter, when good of their kind, 
never peel or crack, or ſuffer any damage, unleſs by great 
violence, and ſuch a continued rubbing, as waltes away 
the ſubſtance of the varniſh ; while the japan coats of the 
Pariſian crack and fly off in flakes, whenever any knock 
or fall, particularly near the edges, expoſes them to be 
injured. But the Birmingham manufacturers, who ori- 
ginally practiſed the japanning only on metals, to which 
the reaſon above given for the uſe of priming did not ex- 
tend, and who took up this art of themſelves as an inven- 
tion, of courſe omitted at firſt the uſe of any ſuch under- 
coat; and not finding it more neceſſary in the inſtance 
of papier mache, than on metals, continue ſtill to reject 
It. 
are, with regard to the wear, greatly better than the 
French. Foe | 
The laying on the colours in gum-water, inſtead of 
varniſh, 1s alſo another variation from the method of ja- 
panning formerly practiſed: but the much greater ſtrength 
of the work, where they are laid on in varniſh or oil, has 
occaſioned this way to be exploded with the greateſt rea- 
ſon in all regular manufactures : however, they who may 
praQuſe japanning on cabinets, or other ſuch pieces as are 
not expoſed to much wear and violence, for their amuſe- 
ment only, and conſequently may not find it worth their 
while to encumber themſelves with the preparations ne- 
ceſſary for the other methods, may paint with water co- 
lours on an undercoat laid on the wood, or other ſub- 
ſtance of which the piece to be japanned is formed; and 
then finiſh with the proper coats of varniſh, according to 
the methods below taught: and if the colours are tem- 
pered with the ſtrongeſt iſinglaſs fize and honey, inſtead 
of gum-water, and laid on very flat and even, the work 
will not be much inferior in appearance to that done 


by the other method; and will laſt as long as the old 


Japan. 
Q 


Of Jayan Grounds, — The proper grounds are either 
ſuch as are formed by the varniſh and colour, where the 


whole is to remain of one ſimple colour; or by the varniſh | 


either coloured, or without colour, on which ſome paint- 
ing or other decoration is afterwards to be laid. It is ne- 
ceſſary, however, before we proceed to ſpeak of the parti- 
cular grounds, to ſhew the manner of laying on the prim- 
ing or undercoat, where any ſuch is uſed. _ 

This priming is of the ſame nature with that called 
clear-coating, or vulgarly clear-coaling, praiſed errone- 
- ouſly by the houſe-painters ; and conſiſts only in laying 
in and drying in the moſt even manner, a compoſition of 
ſize and whiting, or ſometimes lime inſtead of the latter. 
The common 2 has been generally uſed for this pur- 
poſe ; but where the work is of a nicer kind, it is better to 
employ the glover's or the parchment fize ; and if a third 
of iſinglaſs be added, it will be ſtil] better; and if not 
laid on too thick, much leſs liable to peel and crack. 
The work ſhould be prepared for this priming, by being 
well ſmoothed with the fiſh-ſkin, or glaſs-ſhaver; and, 
being made thoroughly clean, ſhould be bruſhed over 
once or twice with hot ſize, diluted with two thirds of. 


coats muſt be 


| ruſhes. 


On which account the boxes of their manufacture | 


hard varniſh, but what have too much colour not 10 de- } 


reduced to a groſs powder, in about 2 quart 0 


water, if it bs of the common ſtrength, The priming. 
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ſhould then bé laid on with a bruſh as even 
and ſhould be ſormed of a ſize, whoſe confi 
twixt the common kind and glue, mixed 
whiting as will give it a ſufficient body 
* 7 of whatever it is laid up 
the ſurface be very clean, on ,whi "hp 
uſed, two coats of it, 120 on in this OP priming s 
ficient; but if, on trial with a fine rap wet: de tut. 
receive a proper water poliſh, on account of - er 
Mes 8 . COUNT ot any jneq;.. 
lities not ſufficiently filled up and covered, 0 58 
ats r given it; and whether a preater 1 
number be uſed, the work ſhould be ſmoothed, fl. 
laſt coat but one is dry, by rubbing it with the D: N 
W hen the laſt coat is dry, the Water ey 0 
ſhould be given, by paſſing over every part of it Dal 
fine rag gently moiſtened, till the whole appear = a 
plain and even. The priming will then be — . ö 
and the work ready to receive the painting or cl _ 
varniſh ; the reſt of the proceedings being the ſame qo 
cafe as where no priming is uſed 1 : 
When wood or leather is. to be japanned, and n, | 
priming is uſed, the beſt preparation is to lay two p 
three coats of coarſe varniſh compoſed in the : 
manner: ; | 
«© Take of rectified ſpirit of wine one pint. and 
coarſe ſeed-Jac and refin en two ounces. ire 1 | 
ſeed-lac and reſin in the ſpirit ; and then ſtrain off the | 
varniſh.” e e | 
This varniſh, as well as all others formed of ſpitit of 
wine, muſt be laid on in a warm place; and, if it can be 
conveniently managed, the piece of work to be varniſbel 
ſhould be made warm likewiſe: and for the ſame fen 
all dampneſs ſhould be avoided ; for either cold or moll. 
ture chill this kind of varniſh, and prevent its taking 
proper hold of the ſubſtance on which it is lad. 
When the work is ſo prepared, or by the priming 
with the compoſition of ſize and whiting 1 5 deſcribed, 
the proper japan ground muſt be laid on; which is mach 
the beſt formed of ſhell-lac varniſh, and the colour de- 
fired, if white be not in queſtion, which demands a pe- 
culiar treatment, or great brightneſs be not require; | 
when alſo other means muſt be purſued, 
The colours uſed with the ſhell- lac varniſh may be ar 
pigments whatever which give the teint of the ground 
deſired; and they may be mixed together to form browns 
or any compound colours. | 
As metals never require to be undercoated with whit- 
ing, they may be treated in the ſame manner as wood ot 
leather, when the undercoat is omitted, except in theln- } 
ſtances particularly ſpoken of below. | 
IVhite IAPAN Grounds. - The forming a ground per- 
fectly white, and of the firſt degree of hardneſs, emails | 
hitherto a deſideratum, or matter fought for, in the art of 
japanning, as there are no ſubſtances which form 2! 


a8 pofibſe. 
* Is be. 
Wit 28 

ody of colour tu hi. 
on, but not more. 


following 


prave the whiteneſs, when Jaid on of 
the work, | | 
The neareſt approach, however, to a perfect whit 
varniſh, already known, is made by the following com- 
pofition. 4 | 
„Take flake white, or white lead, waſhed over K | 
ground up with a ſixth of its weight of ſtarch, and t - | 
dried; and temper it, properly for ſpreading} with t a 
maſtich varniſh prepared as under the article VAR 
Min 5 5 J either 
Lay theſe on the body to be japanned, prepare” | 
with or without the undercoat of whiting, in the man c : 
as above ordered; and then varniſh over it with five or 
coats of the following varniſh. _ Jock 
« Provide any quantity of the beſt ſeed lac; #! 1 4 
out of it all the cleareſt and whiteſt grains, | yh AR 
more coloured and fouler parts for the cot le e. 
ſuch as that uſed for priming or preparing wood 'y f oum* 
Take of this picked ſeed- lac two ounces 3 and o 2 


3 i nrevious) 
animi three ounces; and diſſolve them, being F ſpirit of 


a due thickneſs owe! 


wine; and ſtrain off the clear varniſh.” din compo- 

T he ſeed-lac will yet give 2 light tinge 3 0 wanted 
ſition; but cannot be omitted where the . el, 
to be hard; though, when a ſofter will antwer 


1 1 little crude 
| « * . and a litt JO 
the proportion may be diminiſhed ; urpentio 


.- ndne added to the gum-animi to'take off the bitter- 
teren; e a 85 
nels. od varniſh, free entirely from all bitterneſs, 
Are} emed by diſſolving as much gum-animi as the 
- vill take, in old nut or poppy oil; which muſt be 
oi 


2 4 to doil gently, when the gum is put into it, - The 
ma 


ite colour itſelf may be laid on in this var- 

proune - 925 a coat or two of 7 may be put over the 
niſh Fo but it muſt be well diluted with oil of turpen- 
i it is uſed. This, though free from brittleneſs, 
1 theleſs liable to ſuffer by being indented or bruiſed 
b any lebt ſtrokes ; and it will not well bear any poliſh, 


* 


but may be brought to a very ſmooth ſurface without, if 
y Hm bets 


it be judicioully managed in the laying it on. It is Jike- 


wiſe ſomewhat tedious in drying, and will require ſome 


ne where ſeveral coats are laid on; as the laſt ought not 
a contain much oil of turpentine. | | 

: Blue Japan Grounds, — Blue japan grounds may be 
formed of bright Pruſſian blue; or of verditer glazed 
over by Pruſnan blue; or of ſmalt. The colour may be 
beſt mixed with ſhell-lac varniſh; and brought to a po- 


lining ſtate by five or {ix coats of varniſh of ſeed-lac ; but 


the varniſh, nevertheleſs, will ſomewhat injure the co- 
lour, by giving to a true blue a caſt of green „and fouling 
in ſome degree a warm blue, by the yellow it contains: 
where, therefore, a bright blue is required, and a leſs de- 
gte of hardneſs can be diſpenſed with, the method before 
directed, in the caſe of white grounds, muſt be pur- 
ſued. . | 25 | 

Red Jay AN Grounds, — For a ſcarlet japan ground, ver- 
milion may be uſed; but the vermilion has a glaring 
>, that renders it much leſs beautiful than the crim- 


jon produced by glazing it over with carmine or fine lake; 


or even with roſe pink, which has a.very good effect 
uled for this purpoſe. For a very bright crimſon never- 


theleſs, inſtead of glazing with carmine, the Indian lake 


ſhould be uſed, diſſolved in the ſpirit of which the varniſh 
is compounded, which it readily admits of when good: 
and, in this caſe, inſtead of glazing with the ſhell-lac 
varniſh, the upper or poliſhing coats need only be uſed ; 
a they will equally receive and convey the tinge of the 
indian lake, which may be actually diſſolved by ſpirit of 
wine: and this will be found a much cheaper method 
tian the uſing carmine. If, nevertheleſs, the higheſt 
Gree of brightneſs be required, the white varniſhes 
mult be uſed. I, | 

Fer JAPAN Grounds. —For bright yellow grounds, 
tie king's yellow, or the turpeth mineral, ſhould be em- 
ployed, either alone or mixed with fine Dutch pink: 
and the effect may be ſtill more heightened by diſſolving 


powdered turmeric root in the ſpirit of wine of which | 


the upper or poliſhing coat is made; which ſpirit of wine 
uit be trained from off the dregs, before the ſeed-lac be 


auded to it to form the varniſh. 


The {eed-lac varniſh is not equally injurious here, and 
with preens, as in the caſe of other colours; becauſe be- 
ug only tinged with a reddiſh yellow, it is little more 


we - addition to the force of the colours. 
Ell 


. *1.0w grounds may be likewiſe formed of the Dutch 


ub only; which, when good, will not be wanting in 
irtneſs, though extremely cheap. For 
3 Jap Ax Grounds, — Green grounds may be pro- 
mou by mixing the king's yellow and bright Pruſſian 
wr] or rather, the turpeth mineral and Pruſſian blue; 
of a cheap, but fouler kind, by verdigriſe with a little 
s * above mentioned yellows, or Dutch pink. But 
Giri 2 [or br icht green is wanted, the cryſtals of ver- 
| 1 8 called diſtilled verdigriſe, ſhould be employed; 
e heighten the effect, they ſhould be laid on a 
An of leaf gold, which renders the colour extremely 
ant and pleaſing, | 
bel. la, may any of them be uſed ſucceſsfully with good 
Gill hy; varniſh, for the reaſon beſore given, but will be 
orichter with white varniſh, | 
ange Coloured 


japan. o. Jaran Grounds. — Orange-coloured 

ied | rounds may be formed by mixing vermilion, or 
tad Wit 

072 


ange lak , king's yellow, or Dutch pink; or the 
Wan can be Which will make a brighter orange ground 
g Fur ple ] 2 by any mixture, Is 


be Wer, aN Grounds. —Purple japan grounds may 


v by the mixture of lake, and Pruſſian blue: 
| 35 


. 


33 1 =} 
" A 


| or à fouler kind, by vermilion and Pruſfan blue. They 


may be treated as the reſt, with reſpect to the varniſh. 
Black Jay Ax Grounds to be produced without Heat, = Black 
grounds may be formed by either ivory-black, or Jamp- 
black : but the former is preferable, where it is perfekt 
iond 5 77 I Reg, Og, ay A 
heſe may be always laid on with the ſhell-lac varniſh : 
and have their upper or poliſhing coats of common ſeed- 


lac varniſh; as the tinge or foulneſs-of the varniſh can be 
here no injury. | | 1 


duced by means of Heat. — For forming the common black 
japan grounds by means of heat, the piece of work to be 
japanned muſt be painted over with drying vil: and when 
it is of a moderate dryneſs, muſt be put into a ſtove of 
ſuch degree of heat, as will change the oil black, with- 
out burning it fo as to deſtroy or weaken its tenacity. 
The ſtove ſhould not be too hot when the work is put 
into it, nor the heat increaſed too faſt; either of which 
errors would make it bliſter: but the flower the heat is 
augmented, and the longer it is continued, provided it be 
reſtrained within the due degree, the harder will be the 
coat of japan. This kind of varniſh requires no poliſh, 
having received, . when properly managed, a ſufficient 
one from the heat. 1 | 


of Heat. — The beſt kind of tortoiſe-ſhell ground pro- 
duced by heat is not leſs valuable for its great hardneſs, 
and enduring to be made hotter than boiling water, with- 


be made by means of a 
manner: 0 9-Þ 


Take of good linſeed oil one gallon, and of umbre 


varniſh, prepared in the following 


| half a pound : boil them together till the oil become very 


brown and thick : ftrain it then through a coarſe cloth ; 
and ſet it again to boil; in which ſtate it muſt be conti- 
nued till it ac 
fit for uſe.” | 5 | 

Having prepared thus the varniſh, clean well the iron 
or copper-plate, or other piece which is to be japanned; 
and then lay vermilion tempered with ſhell-lac varniſh, 
or with drying oil diluted with oil of turpentine very 
thinly, on the places intended to imitate the more tran- 
{parent parts of the tortoiſe-ſhell. When the vermilion is 
dry, bruſh over the whole with the black varniſh, tem- 
pered to a due conſiſtence with oil of turpentine ; and 
when it is ſet and firm, put the work into a ſtove, where 
it may undergo a very ſtrong heat, and mult be continued 


a conſiderable time; if even three weeks or a month, it 
will be the better. | | | vo 


appears to have been neglected till it was revived with 
great ſucceſs in the Birmingham manufactures, where it 
was not only the ground of ſnuff-boxes, dreſſing- boxes, 
and other ſuch leſſer pieces, but of thoſe beautiful tea- 
waiters, which have been ſo juſtly eſteemed and admired 
in ſeveral parts of Europe where they have been ſent. 
This ground may be decorated with paintirig and gild- 
ing, in the ſame manner as any other varniſhed ſurface, 
which had beſt be done after the ground has been duly 
hardened by the hot ſtove ; but it is well to give a ſe- 
cond annealing with a more gentle heat after it is fi- 
niſhed. Js a 

Method of Painting JAPAN Work, — Japan work ought 
properly to be painted with colours in varniſh; though, 
in order for the greater diſpatch, and, in ſome very nice 
works in ſmall, for the freer uſe of the pencil, the colours 
are ſometimes tempered in oil; which ſhould previouſly 
have a fourth part of its weight of gum-animi diſſolved in 
it; or, in default of that, of the gums ſanderac or maſtic. 
When the oil is thus uſed, it ſhould be well diluted with 
ſpirit of turpentine, that the colours may be laid more 


or upper coats of varniſh become neceſſary. 
In ſome inſtances, water colours are Jaid on grounds of 


gold, in the manner of other paintings, and are beſt, 


when fo uſed, in their proper appearance, without any 
varniſh over them ; and they are alſo ſometimes fo ma- 
naged as to have the effect of emboſſed work. The colours 


e corrected with honey or ſugat 


Common black Japan Grounds on Tron or Copper, pro- 


The fine Tortoiſe-ſhell JAPAN Ground, produced by means 


out damage, than for its beautiful appearance. It is to 


quire a pitchy conſiſtence; when it will be 


This was given amongſt other receipts by Kunkel ; but 


evenly and thin; by which means, fewer of the poliſhing 


employed 1n this oy for painting, are beſt prepared by 
means of iſinglaſs ſiz 
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candy. The body of which the emboſſed work is raiſed, | 


need not, however, be tinged with the exterior colour; 
but may be beſt formed of very ſtrong gum-water, thick- 
enced to a proper conſiſtence by bole armoniac and Whiting 
in equal parts; which being laid on in the proper figure, 
and repaired when dry, way be then painted with the pro- 
per colours tempered in the iſinglaſs ſize, or in the general 
manner with ſhell-lac varniſh. | 

Manner of Varniſping Javan Mork. — The laſt, and 
finiſhing part of japanning, lies in the laying on and po- 
liſhing the outer coats of varniſh ; which are neceſſary, 
as well in the pieces that have only one ſimple ground of 
colour, as wich thoſe that are painted. This is in ge- 
neral beſt done with common ſeed- lac varniſh, except in 
the inſtances, and on thoſe occaſions where we have al- 
ready ſhewn other methods to be more expedient : and 
the ſame reaſons which decide as to the fitneſs or impro- 
priety of the varniſhes, with reſpec to the colours of the 
ground, hold equally well with regard to thoſe of the 
painting : for where brightneſs is the moſt material 
point, and a tinge of yellow will injure it, ſeed-lac muſt 
give way to the whiter gums; but where hardneſs, and a 
greater tenacity, are moſt eſſential, it muft be adhered to; 
and where both are ſo neceſſary, that it is proper one 
ſhould give way to the other, in a certain degree 
cally, a mixed varniſh muſt be adopted. 

This mixed *varniſh, as we have already obſerved, 
ſhould be made of the picked ſeed- lac. The common 


ſeed- lac varniſh, which is the moſt uſeful preparation of 


the kind hitherto invented, may be thus made. 
Take of ſeed- lac three ounces, and put it into water 
to free it from the ſticks and filth that are frequently in- 


termixed with it; and which muſt be done by ſtirring it 8 
or pumice ſtone, fine putty or whiting muſt be uſed; 


about, and then pouring off the water, and adding freſh 
quantities in order to repeat the operation, till it be freed 
from all impurities; as it very effectually may be by this 
means. Dry it then, and powder it groſsly, and put it, 
with a pint of rectified ſpirit of wine, into a bottle, of 
which it will not fill above two thirds. Shake the mix- 
ture well together; and place the bottle in a gentle heat, 
till the ſeed appear to be diflolved ; the ſhaking being in 
the mean time repeated as often as may be convenient : 
and then pour off all which can be obtained clear by that 
method; and ſtrain the remainder through a coarſe cloth. 
The varniſh thus prepared muſt be kept for uſe in a bottle 
well ſtopt.“ 5 ; 

When the ſpirit of wine is very ſtrong, it will diflolve 
a greater proportion of the ſeed- lac: but this will ſaturate 
the common, which is ſeldom of a ſtrength ſufficient for 
making varniſhes in perfection. As the chilling, which 
is the moſt inconvenient accident attending thoſe of this 
kind, is prevented, or produced more frequently, accord- 
ing to the ſtrength of the ſpirit ; we ſhall therefore take 
this opportunity of ſhewing a method by which weaker 
rectified ſpirits may with great eaſe, at any time, be freed 
from the 
ſtrength. | 

Take a pint of the common reQihed ſpirit of wine, 
and put it into a bottle, of which it will not fill above 
three parts. Add to it half an ounce of pearl- aſhes, ſalt 
of tartar, or any other alkaline ſalt, heated red-hot, and 
powdered, as well as it can be without much loſs of its 
heat. Shake the mixture frequently for the ſpace of half 
an hour; before which time, a great part of the phlegm 
will be ſeparated from the ſpirit ; and will appear, toge- 


ther with the undiſſolved part of the ſalts, in the bottom | 


of the bottle. Let the ſpirit then be poured off, or freed 
from the phlegm and ſalts by means of a tritorium or ſe- 
parating funnel ; and let half an ounce of the pearl aſhes, 
heated and powdered as before, be added to it, and the 
fame treatment repeated. This may be done a third 
time, if the quantity of phlegm ſeparated by the addition 
of the pearl-aſhes appear conſiderable. An ounce of alum 
reduced to powder and made hot, but not burnt, muſt 
then be put into the ſpirit z and ſuffered to remain ſome 
hours ; the bottle being frequently ſhaken : after which, 
Fs ſpirit, being poured off from it, will be fit for 
uſe,” 7 | 

The addition of the alum is neceſlary, to neutralize the 
remains of the alkaline ſalt or pearl-aſhes ; which would 
otherwiſe greatly deprave the ſpirit with reſpect to var- 

1 | | 


recipro- 


phlegm, and rendered of the firſt degree of | 


| 


| 


| 


[ 


varniſhed ſhould be placed near a fire, or in a 


| paſſing the bruſh to one end; and then 


one coat, where it can poſſibly be avowed. W 


be continued at leaſt five or fix times, 


& 


* „ P 


niſhes and lacquer,where vegetable colours are conct 


and muſt conſequently render another diſtillation 0, 
| Od hs n 


ceſſary. 
The manner of uſing the ſeed- lac, or white v 
is the ſame, except with regard to the ſubſtan 
poliſhing ; which, where a pure white, or great c 
of other colours, is in queſtion, ſhould be Itſelf "= 
whereas the browner ſorts of poliſhing duſt . 
cheaper, and doing their buſineſs with greater dif = 
may be uſed. in other caſes. The pieces of work to) 
there is a ſtove, and made perſecily dry ; 8 den 
varniſh may be rubbed over them by the Proper Hs 
made for that purpoſe, beginning in the e 


ar niſhes 


| with | 
ſtroke from the middle, paſhng it to the other, . 


part ſhould be croſſed or twice paſſed over, in forming 


Den one 
this muſt 
e 5 N or more; if, on 
trial, there be not a ſufficient thickneſs of varniſh t 
bear the poliſh, without laying bare the painting, or 1 
ground colour underneath. 22 

When a ſufficient number of coats is thus laid on, the 


work is fit to be poliſhed : which muſt be done 


coat is dry, another muſt be laid over it; and 


or pumice ſtone, commonly called rotten ſtone, finely 


e uſed in 


middle, and 


Pe in com- 
mon caſes, by rubbing it with a rag dipped in Tel c 


powdered: but towards the end of the rubbing, a little | 


oil of any kind ſhould be uſed along with the powder; 
and when the work appears ſufficiently bright and golh, 
it ſhould be well rubbed with the oil alone, to clean |; 
from the powder; and give it a ſtill brighter luſtre, 

In the caſe of white grounds, inſtead of the Tripoli 


both which ſhould be waſhed over to prevent the danger 
of damaging the work from any ſand or other pritty 
matter, 
them. | 

It is a great improvement of all kinds of japan work, 
to harden the varniſh by means of heat; which, in every 
degree that it can be applied ſhort of what would burn or 
calcine the matter, tends to give it a more firm and ſtrong 
texture. Where metals form the body, therefore, a 


that may happen to be commixed with | 


very hot ſtove may be uſed, and the pieces of work may | 


ſetting up of archery, 
If it be enquired why the title given to 


may be given as 
reckoned as a very juſt and authentic account o 
events and occurrences which it recorded: 


be continued in it a conſiderable time; eſpecially if the 


heat be gradually increaſed : but where wood is in queſ- 


tion, heat muſt be ſparingly uſed, as it would otherwile | 


warp or ſhrink the body, ſo as to 

gure. 
Method 

GII DING. 


injure the general f 


 JASHER, a book mentioned in Scripture, and ſaid by 


ſome to be loſt. But ſome of the moſt celebrated Hebrew 
doctors ſay they have found it; telling us, that it!“ the 
book of Geneſis, wherein are contained the acts of Abri- 


ham, Iſaac, Jacob, and the other patriarchs, who wee, 
by way of excellence, called Jaſherim the Juſt: but that 


man mult be eaſily ſatisfied, who can acquieſce with this 


interpretation. | 
is the ſame with the book of the Wars of God; but there 
is little foundation for it. This book, according to er 
tius, was a triumphal poem ; but Joſephus ſeems to : 
faireſt for the truth, who ſays, that by this book are to 


underſtood certain records kept in ſome place on 2478 


and afterwards in the temple, giving an eee . 
happened among the Hebrews from year to year, a1 115 
ticularly the prodigy of the ſun's ſtanding till, an 
rections and laws about the uſe of the A e 
intaining milita : 
and maintaining OG Hebr en 1 
the uprig 


by all perſons 
J fall thoſe 


nals was the book of Jaſher ; that is, 
2 reaſon, Becauſe it was 


8 . 
oſed with great uprightneſs and truth; thence it 8 
aa 5 the , of Jaſher's book, or chronict 
was not the work of any inſpired perſon, but W * 
nature of common civil annals; and, enten e lng 
cannot infer ſrom hence, that any book proper Y 
ing to the Holy Scripture, that is, 


that was [foo by 
che inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſh, is at this 62y 


of Gilding Jar AN Work. See the ane 


Dr. Lightfoot thinks the book of Jaſher 


it was com- 


Jas- | 


4SMINUM, the jaſmine, or jeſtamine-tree, in bo- ſtructed, and the ſmall quantity of it that is ſcrrated, ſtag- 
venus of plants, the leaves of which are in many | nates in the hepatic duds; whence the liver grows hard, 
tau), 1 5 ated; the cup of the flower conſiſts of one | and under its tunicle are formed whitiſh concretions, Ie- 
ſpecies bi s divided at the top into five ſegments ; the | ſembling hard ſope. But this diſeaſe ariſes, not only 
leafy ts of one leaf, is funnel-ſhaped, and divided | from the viſcidity of the bile, whereby ir ſtops in its 
Bower co oments : the flowers are ſucceeded by berries, | paſſage, but alſo from its want of due confiftence : for 
_ iy the middle, each fide, for the moſt part, here the volatile ſalt, which is one of the compounding 
gone a ſeparate ſeed. principles of the bile, over-abounds ; whence the bile be- 
o_ ne common white jaſmine is eaſily propagated by lay- | comes too thin, hot, and irritating to the inteſtines, In 
ne down the tender branches in eee ove by | the former caſe the body is too coſtive, and the faeces are 
the ſucceeding ſprings will be rooted ſtrong enough to be 


f hard, and of a clay colour: in the latter a diarrhœa, at- 
tranſplanted. They may alſo be raiſed by cuttings, | tended by a fever and thin yellow ſtools, conſtantly teizes 


nich ſhould be planted in autumn in a moiſt border, | the patient. Perſons who ſpend their lives in a ſedentar 

= re they may have the morning ſun : but they muſt be | manner, without proper exerciſe, are moſt liable to the 

. ed from the violence of the ſun in the heat of the | former; becauſe the oily part of the bile grows too thick 

pigs" frequently watered. in dry weather. The cuttings, | and viſcid for want of a due proportion of ſalt: and thoſe 

4 managed, will many of them live, and have roots fit who render their faculties uſeleſs, by too high feeding and 

b de emoved in the following ſpring : but this method | drinking ſpirituous liquors, are generally moſt expoſed to 

4 ſeldom practiſed, the layers always making the beſt | the latter, | | | 

- BY | | 5 But there is another ſpecies of jaundice, owing to a 

1 Te two ſtriped ſorts ſhould be planted in a warm ſi- | very different cauſe from thoſe above deſcribed ; and that 
tuation, eſpecially the white ſtriped ; for they ate much | 1s nervous ſpaſms, when the ſubtile elaſtic fluid of the 

woe tender than the plain, and are very ſubject to be de- | nerves, by becoming too acrid and irritating, conſtringes . 

iroved by great froſts, if they are expoſed thereto: it will | the bilious duQts to the degree of hindering its paſſage 


a through the liver; and conſequently it muſt remain in 


* 
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neelore be proper to preſerve a plant of each kind In | th m. 
dots, which may be removed into the green-houſe in | the blood, and thence be thrown on the different parts of 
inter, left, by expoſing them to the cold, they ſhould all | the body. | 
de deſtroyed, and the variety loſt. © 85 1 8 1 muſt alſo obſerve, that there ſometimes happens an- 
]4SPER, in natural hiſtory, a genus of ſcrupi, of a | other kind of conſtriction, occaſioned by the ſcirrhoſity 
complex irregular ſtructure, of great variety of colours, of the abdominal glands ; in which caſe, though the liver 
id emulating the appearance of the finer marbles, or | and gall bladder be loaded with bile, yet no part of it can 
:mipellucid gems. | paſs into the inteſtines; of which I formerly ſaw a re- 
The great characteriſtic of jaſpers is, that they all rea- markable inſtance in the hoſpital. It was in a working 
lily ftrike fire with Reel, and make not the leaſt effer- | man of about forty-two years of age, who, five months 
eſcence with aqua-fortis. = after returning from an acute fever, was ſeized with an | 
Taſyers, though commonly reckoned among the preci- inflammation in the right hypochondrium; of which, 1 
cus ſtones, ought undoubtedly to be ranged among the when he was relieved, he fell into an obſtinate jaundice, | 60 
ſuupi; being only opake cryſtall.ne maſſes, variouſly de- | with coſtiveneſs and clayey ſtools, and died in a ſhort 
baſed with an earthy admixture: and to this laſt ingre- | time. Upon opening the abdomen, we found four 
dent it is that they owe all their variety of colours, as | pounds of pure blood, in appearance at leaſt, floating in 
white, green, red, brown, and bluiſh. BN it. We wondered whence this blood proceeded, but | 
The teveral kinds of nephritic tone, and the lapis di- ſoon obſerved ſome little membranes, which ſeemed to be 1 
vinus or jade, are all genuine jaſpers; but the hard, | the pieces of burſted ſack and the omentum was morti- | = 
bright, green jaſper, of the Eaſt- Indies, ſeems to be the | hed in this place, The pancreas was not only ſcirrhous, 
true medicinal kind. It is found in maſſes of various | but alſo cancerous: for upon cutting into it, there flew Wl 
{2s and ſhapes, but the more uſual ſtandard as to ſize, | out into the ſurgeon's face ſome drops of ſerofity of ſo ſp 
between four and fix inches in diameter; but there are | acrid and corroſive a nature, that they burnt the ſkin like 
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17 
maſſes of it found of a foot or more in diameter, and oil of vitriol. The ſpleen was ſcirrhous likewiſe, The "IN 
hers no larger than a horſe-bean. It is generally ſimple | gall-bladder was very large, and full of bile ; not yellow, | | 1 
and unmixed ; but if it be variegated at all, it is always | but of a dark green, and too viſcid. There was no ſcirr- . Wl. 


| vIth white, and this is diſpoſed not in ſtreaks or veins, hoſity in the liver; but in what part ſoever it was cut, 
but in clouds. It is capable of a very fine pgliſh, and | the ſame ſort of bile iſſued. In fine, we obſerved that 


Wien the white clouds are well diſpoſed, is very beauti- | every part of the body, membranes, fat, glands, nay the 0 
fal, and in pieces not too thick, is tolerably pellucid, very ſubſtance of the ribs, was of a yellow hue, except {9 


| 1 
N Wien held up againſt the light. | the muſcular fibres alone, which were not in the leaſt 1 
e JASPE-CAMEA, in natural hiſtory, the dull, broad- | tinged. Upon prefling the gall-bladder with the fingers, 00 
i ned, green and white camea; being a very elegant ſpe- | we could not force one drop of bile into the inteſtines ; | 4 
t des much reſembling the common camea in all things for at the union of the hepatic duct with the cyſtic, the an 
e dut colour. See CAMEA. | 


| paſſage was ſo vaſtly ſtraightened, that it would not admit | Wi 

JASPONYX, in natural hiſtory, the pureſt horn-co- | a ſtyle. And my reaſon for relating this caſe is, to make Sil 
loured onyx, with beautiful green Zones, which are com- | appear, from how many different cauſes, and ſome of | 
fed of the genuine matter of the fineſt jaſpers. See the | theſe fatal, this diſeaſe may ariſe. | | 
articles JaspER and Onyx. 5 A diſeaſe attended with ſuch variety of circumſtances, 
| JAVELIN, Haſta, in antiquity, a ſort of ſpear, five | requires different methods of cure. In caſe of coſtiveneſs 
* 2nd a half long; the ſhaft of which was of wood, | with aſh-coloured or whitiſh ſtools, ſaponaceous medi- 
| bh aſteel point. eines, both alone and joined with rhubarb, are neceſſary. 

e foldier, in the Roman armies, had ſeven of | When the belly is too looſe, the looſeneſs is rather to be 


Mele, which moderated than ſtopped ; which is beſt done by rhubarb 
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Ax“ were very light and ſlender. ; the a 1 
del f. ICE, in medicine, a diſeaſe ariſing from a vi- | with the admixture of an anodyne, But paregorics are 1 
— ate of the blood and humours, by means of an ex- never more proper in this diſeaſe than in thoſe caſes, 
1 ntitious bile, from a fault of the bilious ducts, greatly | which we have ſaid to be owing to a conſtriction of the 
* ts the functions of the whole body, and rendering | biliary ducts by nervous ſpaſms: but in every kind of 
mo a yellow or livid colour. | jaundice, attended with aCtual inflammation, blood 1s to 
1-182 kind of natural ſapo, that is, a mixture | be drawn; and, generally ſpeaking, a vomit is to be 
ſom the die and falt, both volatile and fixed, ſeparated | given. This inflammation frequently ſuppurates and 
My 2 00d in the liver for various uſes of the animal | turns to a vomica; from which, if pure white matter 
Tl 5 as the blood itſelf may be vitiated many ways, | iſſues, it is a promiſing ſign, becauſe the evil lies in the 
Wht for wonder that this humour is ſometimes rendered | tunicle or outward membrane. But if the whole ſub- 
or viſe; Mos offices, Now it is often faulty by its lentor | ſtance of the liver is conſumed with it, the patient labours 
a the full _— ſometimes alſo for its exceſſive thinneſs. under a flow fever and great anxiety for a good while, 
1 * Cale the ſecretory glands of the bile are ob- land then dies. 


- 


Z 22 Laſtly, 


CE; 


n 


; Laſtly, for correcting the bile itſelf nothing is more | 
' uſeful than the following draught, | 


Take of lemon juice ſix drams ; of ſalt wormwood half 
a dram ; of ſimple cinnamon-water one ounce ; of dou- 
ble refined ſugar one ſcruple : mix. : 

And it will be of ſervice likewiſe, in caſe of a looſe- 
neſs, if its irritating quality be duly checked by opiates. 
Upon the ſame principle, Mynſicht's elixir of vitriol, 
taken in Bath or Spaw water, is a very good medicine. 
Mead's Monita & Præceplggag. | 

JAW, Mazilla, in anatomy. See the article Max- 
ILLA. | | 

IBERIS, ſciatica-creſs, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the corolla wixereof conſiſts of four unequal petals, verti- 
cally oval, obtuſe, and patent; the fruit is a little pod 
erect, roundiſh, compreſſed, ſurrounded by an acute bifid 
margin on the upper fide, and containing two cells: the 


ſeed, in each cell, is ſingle and roundiſh. 


IBEX, in zoology, an animal of the goat-kind; with 
extremely long nodoſe horns; which bend backwards, 


and are of a blackiſh colour, and annulated on the ſur- 


face. The body is of a dark duſky colour, and is leſs in 


proportion to the height than that of the common goat : 


it has a great reſemblance to the deer-kind ; the legs are 
alſo perfectly, like thoſe of the deer, ſtraight, elegant, and 
lender. It is frequent in many parts of Europe, and, 
notwithſtanding its vaſt horns, runs and leaps with ſur— 


1 force and azility, - | 
| 8 


IBIS, a bird which was very uſeful to the Egyptians 
for deſtroying ſerpents, locuſts, and caterpillars; and, on 
that account, had divine honours paid it. 

It is all over black, and about the ſize of the curlew, 
with the head of a cormorant, and the long neck of a 
heron. | | | 

ICE, Glacies, in phyſiology, a ſolid, tranſparent, and 
brittle body, formed of ſome fluid, particularly water, by 
means of cold. See Corp, FRosT, and FREEZING. 

Ict-Hovss, a building contrived to preſerve ice for the 
uſe of a family in the ſummer ſeaſon. _ 


Ice-houſes are more generally uſed in warm countries, 


than with us, particularly in Italy, where the meaneſt 


perſon, who rents a houſe, has his vault or cellar for 


ICH DIEN, the motto of the prince of Wales's arms, 
ſignifying, in the High Dutch, I ſerve. | 
ICHNEUMON, in zoology, the name of an animal, 


of which there have been a multitude of idle and fabu- 


lous things afſerted, It is a creature of the weaſel kind, 
with a longer and narrower body than a cat, and ſome- 
thing approaching both in ſhape and colour to the badger, 
Its noſe is black and ſharp, like that of a ferret. It has 
no beard, or whiſkers : its noſe 1s prominent, and its ears 


ſhort and round. Its colour is a yellowiſh grey, much 
like that of ſome of the monkey claſs. This is its ap- 


pearance when in a good humour; but, when frighted or 
provoked, it raiſes its hairs upright, and ſhews them va- 
riegated at intervals with grey and yellow in diſtinct 
portions. Its legs are ſhort, and its feet have all hve toes. 
Its tail is very long; and thick at the inſertion ; its teeth, 


and its tongue, like thoſe of the cat: and, what is very 


ſingular, is, that in both ſexes it has a large aperture ſitu- 
ated below the anus, which it dilates and contracts at 
pleaſure. Hence came the old opinion, that both male 
and female conceived, and brought forth young, in this 
animal. It is naturally a very cleanly animal, and is very 
briſk and nimble, and of great courage. lt will engage a 
large dog; and if it have a quarrel with a cat, will de- 
Nroy that creature by three bites on the throat. Its noſe 
is ſo ſharp and narrow, that it can very hardly lay hold 
of any thing large with its teeth, and ſcarce can bite a 
man's clenched fiſt. It is very expert in ſeizing its prey; 
it ſtands erect on its hinder-legs, to deſcry where it is; 
then, throwing itſelf flat on its belly, crawls very ſlowly 
towards it, and when within reach, darts violently upon 
it. It feeds indifferently on all animals that it can get at. 
Its common food are the ſnail, the lizard, the chameleon, 
ſuch ſerpents as it can manage, and frogs and mice; it is 


alſo very fond of birds, and of none ſo much as the hen 


and chicken, | | 
IcuNEUMGN is alſo the name of a genus of flies, of 
the hy menoptera order, with a triple ſting at the anus. 


3 


— 


pieces of miniature, 


other building. Or it is the geometr 
of an edifice or houſe, or the ground 


flowing from ulcers, called likewiſe ſanies. 


ICHNOGRAPHY, in perſpective, 
thing cut off by a plane parallel 
the baſe of it. 

Among painters it ſignifies a deſcription of im, 
of ancient ſtatues of marble and copper, of buſts an 
buſts, of paintings in freſco, Moſaic works, ang 


the view of; 
to the horizon, juſt a. 


ges, Or 
d ſemi. 
ancient 
IcHNOGRAPHY, in architecture, a deſeription 
draught of the platform or ground- work of a houle £ 
r 
ical plan or platform 
work of an houſ 
. . . . . C 
building, delineated upon paper, deſcribing the r. 
the ſeveral apartments, rooms, windows, chimnies, g 
See the article BUILDING. . | iy 
IcHNOGRAPHY, in fortification, denotes the plan gr 
repreſentation of the length and breadth of a fortreſ; the 
diſtinct parts of which are marked out, either on the 


ground itſelf, or on paper. 


ICHOGLANS, the grand fignior's pages, ſerving in 


the ſeraglio. 


ICHOR properly ſignifies a thin watery humour, le 
ſerum; but is ſometimes alſo uſed for a thicker kind 


ICHTHYOCOLLA, vulgarly called iſinglaſs, af] 


glutinous ſubſtance, prepared from a fiſh of the ſturgeon | 


kind caught in the rivers of Ruſſia and Hungary, The 


{kin, fins, &c. are boiled in water, the decoction inſpiſſa. 


ed to a due conſiſtence, and then poured out fo as to for 
thin cakes ; which are either exficcated in that form, ; 
cut while ſoft into ſlices, and rolled up into ſpiral, horſe. | 
ſhoe, and other ſhapes. The beſt is thin, clear, and. 
moſt tranſparent pieces, | | 
Ichthyocolla is one of the pureſt and fineſt of the zi. 
mal glues, of no particular ſmell or taſte, Beaten into 
ſhreds, it diſſolves pretty readily in boiling water or mil 
and forms a gelatinous ſubſtance, which yields a mild nu- 
triment, and proves uſeful medicinally in ſome diſorder; | 
ariſing from a ſharpneſs and colliquation of the humours, | 
A ſolution of it in water, curiouſly ſpread, whilſt hot, | 
upon filk, affords an elegant ſticking plaſter for {light in- 
juries of the ſkin, not eaſily ſeparable from the part by | 
water, and ſcarcely inferior to the more compounded one, | 
fold under the name of the ladies black plaſter, in which Wl 
5 balſams and reſins are joined to the 1chthy0- } 
colla. | 
ICHTHYOLOGY, :xy0voxoy re, the ſcience of files 
or that branch of zoology which treats of fiſhes, See the 
article Fisn. 0 "© | 
ICHTHYOLOGIST, an author who has writtes | 
profeſſedly of fiſhes. 
ICHTRYS, bus, in antiquity, a celebrated acroſic | 
of the Krythrzan ſibyl; the firſt words of each verſe of 
which were, Inovg Xet5@» Oer ui ge up⸗ that is, 7% 
Chriſtus Dei filius ſervator ; and the initial Greek letters | 
form the word jy 8g, whence the name. 5 
ICONOCLASTS, e:uororadoory in church hiſtory, 
an appellation given to thoſe perſons, who, in the eig 
century, oppoſed image- worſhip; and is ſtill given by the | 
church of Rome, to all Chriſtians who reject the 12 9 
images in religious matters. See IMA. = 
 ICOSAHEDRON, a regular ſolid, terminated / 
twenty equilateral and equal triangles. eee 
The word is Greek, and compounded of sm ten 
and epa, a baſe. 1 . 
It may be conſidered as conſiſting of twenty 3 | 
pyramids, whoſe vertices meet in the center of 2 I = 
that circumſcribes them, and therefore have their 7 
and baſes equal; wherefore the ſolidity of one | baſes 
pyramids multiplied by twenty, the number 0 | 
gives the ſolid content of the icoſahedron. . 
ICOSANDRIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of bee, 
claſs of plants, the twelfth in order, the CR lous 
which are theſe; the cup of the flower is 3 its 
and hollow, with the corolla affixed by the ung e 
ſides, and about twenty ſtamina inſerted — 35 
the ſide of the cup, or corolla. nee 
TANY. 2 * : == 
The term icoſandria is here tak ah mole 
terminate ſenſe, 0 as to comprehend all plants 8 7 


n a lax and ind. 


ceeding twenty ; however, the charac 


ot much ** 
than twelve ſtamina, and for the moſt part n che clas 
J 


Cteriſtic of $1 


LY 


* 1 * £ J o * 
1 D 2 5 


zs rather to be taken from the manner of inſertion, than 


of the ſtamina. in | 

_ this claſs belong the cactus or torch-thiſtle, the 
mygdalus or almond-tree, the ceraſus, or cherry, & . 
: 'GTERIC Dis&ASE, the ſame with the jaundice. See 
JAUNDICE: N e 

IDEA, the repreſentation or reſemblance of ſomething, 
even though not ſeen, as conceived by the mind. 

The word is' Greek, ſignifying the ſame thing, and de- 
rived Im Ae 8 
As to the origin of ideas, the Peripatetics maintain that 
external objects emit ſpecies entirely reſembling them, 


und that theſe ſpecies ſtriking on our ſenſes are by them 


tranſmitted to the underſtanding ; that being material, 
they are rendered intelligible by the active intellect, and 
are at length received by the paſſive. 5 | 

Others think that our ſouls have of themſelves the 
power of producing ideas of things we would think upon, 
and that they are excited to this by the impreſſions which 
objects make on our ſenſes, though theſe impreſſions are 
not images of any thing reſembling the objects that occa- 
toned them. BA b DI dg 

Others maintain that the mind, by conſidering itſelf 
and its own perfections, can diſcover all things that are 
without, Others, with Des Cartes, hold that our ideas 
are innate or born along with us. | 

Malebranche and his followers maintain that God has 
in himſelf the ideas of all the beings he has created, and 
thus he ſees all things in conſidering his own perfections 
to which they correſpond z and that, as he is intimately 
united to our ſouls by his preſence, our minds perceive 
things in him which repreſent created beings } and that 
thus we come by all our ideas: and yet, fays he, though 
we ſee all ſenſible things in God, we have not our ſenſa- 
tions in him: for jn our perception of any ſenſible object 
is included both a ſenſation and a pure idea. The ſenſa- 
tion is a modification of the ſoul, and it is God who cauſes 
it in us; but the idea joined with the ſenſation is in God, 
and it is in him we ſee it. KLE 

The Carteſians diſtinguiſh three kinds of ideas; the 

firſt innate; ſuch as we have of God, as a being infinitely 
perfect: ſecondly, adventitious, which the mind receives 


in proportion as objects preſent themſelves to our ſenſes: 


thirdly, factitious, thoſe which the mind forms by aſſem- 
bling and combining the ideas it already had, and theſe 
are called complex. But Mr, Locke has made it appear 
that all our ideas are owing to our ſenſes, and the reflec- 
tion of our minds upon thoſe ideas which the ſenſes have 
at firſt furniſhed us with; and that the diſtinction of the 
Carteſians is mere chimera. See Locke's Eſſay on the Human 
Under/landing, | | | 
do that a perſon deſtitute of one ſenſe would have no 
ea belonging to that ſenſe; and if deſtitute of all the 
ſenſes, he would have no idea at all, not even of reflec- 
don, as wanting ell ſenſation that ſhould excite in him 
ine operations of his mind, which are the objects of his 
:tion, Thus far the mind is altogether paſſive. 
Ideas only ſeem to be innate, becauſe we find we have 
dn, as ſoon as we come to the uſe of reaſon. being in 
MO what we formed from the ideas wherewith the mind 
was inſenſibly filled by the ſenſes. | 
bas are divided into ſimple and complex. 
abe . IDEAS comprize all thoſe which come into the 
55 ſenſation; ſome of which we acquire purely by 
ns of one ſenſe; others by ſeveral ſenſes: there are 


has imple ideas formed in the mind both by ſenſation 


| ind reflection Jointly. Of ſome of theſe kinds of ideas all 


Our knowledge conſiſts. 
e ſhould d 


8 the mind, and as they are modifications of 
tink. 5 tat cauſe ſuch perceptions, that we may not 
inthe Re 4g exadly the images of ſomething inherent 
mind . ; for moſt of thoſe of ſenfation are in the 

e Wore the likeneſs of any thing exiſting without 


us, th 
man the names that ſtand for them are the likeneſs of 


Raze 

u 3 | 

ideas 78 the qualities of the bodies which produce theſe 

condary; 8 to be diſtinguiſhed into primary and ſe- 

dom the bod ormer are ſuch as are utterly inſeparable 

ales conftacts in whatever ſtate it be, and ſuch as our 
find in every particle of matter, as ſoli- 


iſtinguiſh between ſimple ideas, as they are 


dity, extenſion, &c. Secondary qualities are ſuch as are 
only powers in the objects to produce various ſenſations 
in us by means of their primary ones, as the figure, bulk, 
&c. of their particles, as colour, taſte, &, 

Now the ideas of primary qualities are in ſome ſenſe re- 
ſemblances of them; but thoſe produced in us by the 
ſecondary qualities have no reſemblance of them at all, 
wats Na a power to produce thoſe ſenſations in us. 
Ihe mind has ſeveral faculties of managing theſe ſim- 
ple ideas, as 1. That of gs Yoon ng rightly between 

1 


one and another, wherein conſiſts the accuracy of judg- 
ment. 


relation. 3. That of putting together the ſimple ideas 
of ſenfation and reflection, in order to form complex 
ones. 4, Children, having got ſome ideas, by degrees 
learn the uſe of ſians: hence the uſe of words being to 
ſtand as outward marks of our internal ideas, if every par- 
ticular idea that we take in, ſhould have a particular 
name affixed to it, names would grow endleſs. To pre- 
vent this, the mind has another faculty, whereby it can 
make the particular ideas received from ſuch objects be- 
come general; which is done by conſidering them as 
they are appearances in the mind ſeparate from all other 
exiſtences, and circumſtances of exiſtence, &c. and this 
is called abſtraction. Thus the ſame colour being ob- 
ſerved to day in chalk, which we obſerved yeſterday in 
paper, we, conſidering that appearance alone, make it a 
1 of all the ſame kind, and call it white- 
neis, | 

From theſe four powers all our complex ideas are form- 
ed: and as before the underſtanding was paſſive, ſo here 
it is active. | 


Complex IDE As may be reduced to theſe three heads, 


complex ideas as are not ſuppoſed to exiſt by themſelves, 
but are conſidered as dependencies on ſubſtances, as tri- 
angle, gratitude, &c. Of theſe there are two kinds, 1. 
Such as are only variations of the ſame ſimple idea, as 
ten, a ſcore, &c. 2. Such as are compounded of ſimple 
ideas of ſeveral ſorts put together, to make a complex one, 
as beauty, theft, &c. = 

Subſtances have their ideas from ſuch combinations of 
ſimple ideas as repreſent diſtin things ſubſiſting by 
themſelves; in which the idea of ſubſtance, confuſed as 1t 
is, is always the firſt. Relations are complex ideas atifing 
from the compariſon of one idea with another. Of theſe 
ſome only depend on the equality or exceſs of the ſame 
ſimple idea in ſeveral ſubjects, and theſe may be called 
proportional relations, ſuch as equal, more, &c. Another 
occaſion of comparing things is owing to the circum- 
ſtances of their original, which, not being afterwards to 
be altered, make the relations depending thereon as laſt- 
ing as the ſubjects to which they belong; as father, mo- 
ther, &c. as alſo in the relations by inſtitution, as prince 


conformity or diſconformity of men's free actions to laws 
and rules, whether human or divine. | 


Ideas may alſo be divided into clear or diſtin, and ob- 
ſcure or confuſed. | | 


der them ; and when the mind alſo ſees that thoſe fimple 
ideas are ſeverally different one from another. The con- 


of ideas. | wy | 
Again ideas, with regard to their 7 are diſtin- 
guiſhed into real or fantaſtical, true or falſe, adequate or 


inadequate. | 


Real IDEAs are ſuch as have a foundation in nature, 


being conformable to that being to which they are re- 


ferred as their archetypes. ts 

Fantaſtical IDEAS, ſuch as have no foundation in na- 
ture. | | 
True and Falſe IpE as. When the mind refers its ideas 
to any thing extraneous to it, in ſuch a reference, the 
mind makes a tacit ſuppoſition of their conformity to that 
thing; which ſuppoſition as it is true or falſe, ſo the ideas 


themſelves come to be denominated. Real ideas are di- 


vided 


2. That of comparing them one with another, 
as to extent, time, place, or any other circumſtances of 


namely, modes, ſubſtances, and relations: modes are ſuch 


and people, &c. and as to moral relations, they are the 


Simple ideas are clear, when they continue ſuch as the 
objects repreſent them; when our organs of ſenſation are 
in a good tone, our memories retain them, and can pre- 
ſent them to the mind, whenever it has occaſion to conſi- 


trary to which is, what we call obſcurity and confuſion . 
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vided into adequate and inadequate z adequate ideas are 
thoſe which perſectly repreſent thoſe archetypes which 
the mind ſuppoſes them taken from, and which it makes 


them ſtand for; inadequate are ſuch as do but partially 


repreſent thoſe archetypes. 


IDENTITATE Nowinis, in law, a writ that lies 
where a perſon is impriſoned inſtead. of another of the 
fame name, commanding the ſheriff to enquire whether 
the priſoner be the perſon againſt whom the action was 


brought, or not; and if not, to diſcharge him. 


IDENTITY, or SAMENEss, denotes that by which 
a thing is itſelf, and not any thing elſe; in which 
ſenſe, identity differs from ſimilitude as well as diver- 
tity. | | | 

"DES, Idus, in the Roman calendar; eight days in 
each month are ſo denominated, commencing in the 
months of March, May, July, and October, on the fif- 
teenth day, and in the other months on the thirteenth, 


and reckoned backward, ſo as in the four months above 
ſpecified to terminate on the eighth day, and in the reſt 


on the {ixth. | 
The word is variouſly derived ; it ſeems moſt probably 
to be formed of the Etrurian word iduo, for divide, to di- 


vide ; becauſe the ides divided the month into two equal 


arts. . 
The ides came between the calends and nones. The 
fourteenth day of March, May, July, and October, and 


the twelfth of the other eight months, was pridie idus, or 


the eve of the ides ; the thirteenth in the four months, 
and the. eleventh in the other eight, was called 3 idus, 
or the third of the ides of ſuch months: and ſo on to the 
eighth and fixth days, which made the eighth of the 
ides, 8 idus. | . 

This method of reckoning is {till retained in the Ro- 
man chancery, and calendar of the breviary. 

The ides of May were conſecrated to Mercury ; thoſe 
of March were eſteemed unhappy after Cæſar's murder on 
that day: the time after the ides of June was reckoned 
fortunate for thoſe who entered into matrimony ; the ides 


of Auguſt were conſecrated to Diana, and obſerved as a 
feaſt-day by the ſlaves. 


On the ides of September au- 
guries were taken for appointing the magiſtrates, who 
tormerly entered upon their offices on the ides of May, 
afterwards on thoſe of March. 

IDIOM, IAioma, either the peculiarities of a language, 
or the particular diale& of ſome province, diftering in 


ſome reſpects from the language of the nation in general, 


from which it is derived. 
The word is Greek, ,t ſignifying the ſame thing, 
and derived from 2d, proper, or one's own. | 
-IDIOPATHY, in phyſic, a diſorder peculiar to a cer- 
tain part of the body, and not ariling from any preceding 
diſeaſe; in which ſenſe it is oppoſed to ſympathetic. 


Thus, an epilepſy is idopatbic, when it happens merely | 


through ſome fault in the brain; and ſympathetic, when 
it is the conſequence of ſome other diforder, 
IDIOSYNCRASY, among phyſicians, denotes a pe- 
culiar temperament of body, whereby it is rendered more 
liable to certain diſorders, than perſons of a different 
conſtitution uſually are. See the article TEMPERA- 
MENT. | | 
IDIOT, in the Engliſh laws, denotes a natural or 


fool from his birth. 


The word is derived from the Greek, 1e, which 


primarily imports a private man, who bears no office in 


the government , but figuratively it implies a ſuperlative 
fool, even though concerned in government, It is form- 
ed of 20% , proper, or private. | 
A perſon who has underſtanding enough to meaſure a 
yard of cloth, number twenty rightly, and tell the days 
of the week, &c. is not an idiot in the eye of the law. 
In other countries, repeating the Lord's prayer ſaves a 


man from being reckoned an idiot. 


IDOLATRY, the adoration paid to idols and falſe 
gods, which is due to God alone. 5 

The word is derived from the Greek, e:Sonoaarrea, 
and compounded of set, idol, and aarpzra, worthip, 
from az7ens, a ſervant. p< 

Dr. Owen divides the whole of idolatrous worſhip into 
Sabaiſm and Helleniſm. Dr. Prideaux imagines the 


planets, as mediators, to be the firſt objects of idolatrous 
4 | 


worſhi p: though Helleniſm conſiſts pritici 


1 they called them f:ovg, gods, from been, 


—_ 


ins 


rife ally in the w. 
ſhip of dead men and demons, yet the Gd. "rig 
oe 


adored the fun, moon, and ſtars, as even P 


3 . lato oy 
for, perceiving all things to run in a co wb 


ntinual courſe 
to run. Th. 
dim that of the 
It is a certain 
2, and mankind 


W 
fore conſider that country firſt, Though 3 there. 


Egypti 

were reputed the wiſeſt of the Gentiles, ve 1 
in their religious worſhip of beafts, to „ 
trary to common ſenſe. It is alledged, the =" Bag 
brutes was the vail, under which were e oe 
| myſteries of their religion, as their morals were hid oh | 
hieroglyphics. But it is abominable to adore ſheep _ 
bulls, dogs, cows, ſtorks, apes, birds of prey, wolves and 
ſeveral ſorts of oxen, as the Egyptians did, under any pr 
tence whatever ; the very heathens ridiculed this kind 
idolatry z, each province and diſtrict in Egypt entertained 
a peculiar devotion for ſome beaſt or other. What we 
hignified by this monſtrous Egyptian idolatry is not ah 
to conceive; many fables have been invented to . 
its enormities. This idolatry had footing in Egypt, in 
the time of Moſes and the Patriarchs. Thus much for 
the Egyptian idolatry. The Phœnieians were among the 
molt ancient nations and firſt idolaters ; but all the ac- 
count we have of their theology is in a little fragmem 
| preſerved by Euſebius little to be depended on. 
It appears that the ſun, moon, and hoſt of heaven were 
| worſhipped by the Jews, when they turned to idolatry 
after the example of neighbouring heathens, without im. 
ages, by an humble proſtration before them, or their - | 
emblems, light or fire : we muſt farther remark, though 
the Jews were guilty of ſeveral kinds of idolatry, eſpecially 
before the Babyloniſh captivity, yet the heathens very un- 
juſtly charged them with ſeveral acts of idolatry of which 
they were innocent. 

; However, the long abode of the Iſraelites in Egypt let 
in them a ſtrange propenſity to idolatry, which neither the 
miracles of Moſes, nor the rigour of his laws againſt the 
worſhip of idols, nor the ſplendid marks of God's pre- 
ſence in the Iſraelitiſh camp, were ſufficient to overcome; 
they had contracted ſuch an invincible proneneſs to ido- 
latry, that they not only perſiſted in the worſhip of the 
Egyptian deities, but adopted moreover every new one 
which came in their way, as they became acquainted with 


Greek and Roman idolatry took its rife fr 
Egyptians, Phcenicians, and Syrians, 
maxim, that religion, as well as learnin 


itſelf, had its firſt original in the Eaft. 


other nations. Moſes has recorded many inſtances of 


| their idolatry ; but they were guilty of many more, which 
have been preſerved by other inſpired writers, who ſe- 
verally upbraid them with ſetting up and carrying about 
the idols of Remphan, Malkom, and many others of the 
like nature. | | | 
Saul and David, with all their authority, were not able 
to root out idolatry from among this people; they a- 
crificed upon high places, they conſulted divines and mi 
gicians. Solomon himſelf, whom God had choſen to 
build his temple, erected altars to the falſe gods of the 
Phœnicians, Moabites, and Ammonites, &c. and there 
were few of the kings his ſucceſſors who did not in this 
reſpect ſhew a like weakneſs ; thus Jeroboam, the ſon 0 
Nebat, king of Iſrael, introduced the worſhip of the on 
calves, which took ſo deep root in the kingdom of Iitaes 
that it never was entirely extirpated. | „ 
Leaving the Eaſtern nations, it is now prope! to remox 
to the Weſt, and conſider the idolatry of the _ 
Romans, and other Weſtern nations, before hriſt. 4 
thing can be more monſtrous than the idolatry 25 
Greeks and Romans, contained in their poets and c . 
in the hands of every child, where we meet with an 
| credible number of them. | l rites 
The ancient Britons had abundance of moe, * 
and adored a multiplicity of idols. The „ 
ſame idols as the Britons : for, from the heathen 
the Engliſh learned their idolatry. Mat; when | 
Sozomen, with Origen and others afficm, t by le- 
our Saviour was carried into Egypt, to avoid * | 
cution of Herod, the idols of this country» . - 


g degree of 
very numerous, and worſhipped to the . off their 


ſtupidity and exceſs, were moſt of them ſhak „ 
baſis ; however, though idojatry vg Bot nerfeRty 
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Vith which it is furniſhed. Its ſituation is in the region 
, aove the navel ; it has a great many connivent glands. 


mates where theſe valves are obliterated. Its length is 


, Ieral of the order : 


JES 


fed, but was ſtill kept on foot in the ſame meaſure 
Plein Rome, this is certain, that it began to be laid 
we after our Saviour's birth; the emperor Theodoſius, 
aſide af: 


jun. deſirous to put A final end to the great work of abo 


Ju -4.Jatry, publiſhed very ſevere edicts, wherein he 
ie 591 * belonging 8 idolatry to be deſtroyed 
*hroughout the Roman empire. - At preſent idolatry flou- 
riſhes moſt in China. ; A. . 

iDYLLION, vA, in ancient poetry, is only a 
diminutive of the word «J'S», and properly ſignifies any 

dem of moderate extent, without conſidering the ſubject. 
But as the collection of Theocritus's poems were called 


lavllia, and the paſtoral pieces being by far the beſt in 
| en collection, the term idyllion ſeems to be now appro- 


priated to paſtoral pieces. See the article PASTORAL 
45 2 different are our modern idyllions from thoſe 
of the ancients, by introducing none but allegorical ſhep- 
herds, that a literal tranſlation of 'T heocritus's idyllions, 
however well executed, would be reliſhed only by people 
of taite, and thoſe too well acquainted with the ſimplicity 
and manners of the ancients, 55 5 

JEALOUSY, in general, denotes the fear of a rival; 
but is more eſpecially underſtood of the ſuſpicion which 
married people entertain of each other's fidelity and af- 
ſection. | | : | x 1 
Bitter Naters of JEALOUSY, in Jewiſh antiquity, cer- 
tain conſecrated waters, which a woman was obliged to 
drink, in order to clear herſelf of the crime of adultery, 
whereof her jealous huſband accuſed her; the conſequence 
of which draught was, that if innocent ſhe ſuffered no 
harm, but if guilty her belly ſwelled, &c. 

JEARS, in the marine, a certain double tackle or com- 
plication of pullies, whereby to raiſe the principal ſail- 
yards of a ſhip, particularly thoſe of the main, fore, and 
mizen-ſails. | wy | . 

JECUR, the liver, in anatomy. See the article 
Live, | | : 

JEHOVAH, one of the Scripture names of God, ſig- 
nifying the Being who is ſelf-exiſtent, and gives exiſtence 
to others. See the article Gop. : 

JEJUNUM, in anatomy, the ſecond of the ſmall 
guts, ſo called becauſe it is uſually found empty. This 
15 owing to the fluidity of the chyle, the greater ſtimulus 
of the bile in it, and the abundance of the lacteal veſſels 


lis beginning is where the duodenum ends; and it termi- 


teen and ſixteen ſpans. 


JEOFAILE, or JeoFAYLE, in law, a term uſed for 
an overſight in pleading, or other proceedings in law. 
IESUT TS, or the ſociety of Jeſus, a moſt famous re- 
ious order in the Romiſh church, founded by Ignatius 

ola, a native of Guipuſcoa in Spain, who in the year 
1538, aſſembled ten of his companions at Rome, princi- 
Pally choſen out of the univer ity of Paris, and made a 
P"0polal to them to form a new order; when, after many 
a iderations, it was agreed to add to the three ordinary 
which of chaſtity, poverty, and obedience, a fourth, 
foul was, to go into all countries whither the pope 
- Ry pleaſe to ſend them, in order to make converts to 
* e church. Two years after, pope Paul III. 
Iu os a bull, by which he approved this new order, 
1 S mem a power to make ſuch ſtatutes as they ſhould 

e convenient; on which, Ignatius was created ge- 
which in a ſhort time ſpread over all 
world, to which Ignatius ſent his 
he ſtaid at Rome, from whence he 
ſociety, | 
lociety is compoſed of four ſorts of mem- 

profeſſeg ſcholars, ſpiritual and temporal coadjutors, 
years wg members. The novices continue ſo two 
"wing wh they are admitted to make the- three 
ub, , chaſtity, poverty, and obedience, in the 
their ſuperiors ; Gs ſcholars add ſome ſpiri- 

+ The principal coadjutors 

| _ profeſſed members, and alſo wht dee me ſim- 


Cifferent in various ſubjects ; but 1s uſually between thir- 


- * countries of the 
""Panions, while 
eVerned the whole 


© entire ſociet 


ts; novices, 


GN, 


i 


feſſed members, which compoſe the body of the ſociety, 
beſides the three ſimple vows, add a ſpecial vow of obedi- 
ence to the head of the church in every thing relating to 
miſſions among idolaters and heretics. They have pro- 
feſſed houſes for their profeſſed members and their coad- 
jutors; colleges, in which the ſciences are taught to 
ſtrangers; and ſeminaries, in which the young jeſuits go 


governed by a general, who has four aſſiſtants, and who 


and commiſſaries. The diſcipline of theſe houſes, and 
eſpecially of the colleges, was regulated by Ignatius 
himſelf, „ . 
TT; Gagates, in natural hiſtory, a ſolid, dry, opake, 
inflammable ſubſtance, found in large detached maſles, of 
a fine and regular ſtructure, having a grain like that of 
wood, ſplitting more eaſily horizontally than in any other 
direction, very light, moderately hard, not fuſible, but 
readily inflammable, and burning a long time with a fine 
greeniſh flame. „ 
It 1s of a fine deep black colour, very gloſſy and ſhin- 
ing, except upon its ſurface, where it has been fouled by 
accident, When examined by the microſcope, it is 
found to be compoſed of a number of parallel plates, very 
thin, and laid cloſely upon one another. It is not ſoluble 
in, nor makes any efferveſcence with acids. It ſhould be 
choſen of the deepeſt black, of a moderate hardneſs, very 
light, and ſuch as will ſplit moſt evenly in an horizontal 
direction; this being its great characteriſtic, by which it 
is diſtinguiſhed from the cannel-coal, which breaks 
equally eaſy any way. | Eh: 

Jet is of great uſe to perfumers, and is ſometimes pre- 
ſcribed in medicine, | | 

JeT D'EAu, a French term, frequently alſo uſed with 
us, for a fountain that caſts up water to a conſiderable 
height in the air. See the articles ApJUTAGE and 
FOUNTAIN. 
_ JETSON, Jersen, or JeTsam, in law, is uſed for 
any thing thrown out of a ſhip or veſſel that is in danger 
of being a wreck, and which is driven by the waves on 
ſhore. See FLoTsoN. = | 


' JEWEL, any precious tone or ornament beſet with 
them. See DiamonD, Rusy, &c. : | 
JewEL-BLocks, among ſailors, certain pullies hung 
to the outer-ends or yard-arms of the top-ſail yards : they 
are uſed to hoiſt the ſtudding-ſails by. See the article 
STUDDING-SAIL, „ | | 
JEwEL-OFFICE, an office belonging to the crown, that 
has the charge of faſhioning and weighing the king's 
plate, and delivering it out by warrants from the lord 
chamberlain. — 

The principal officer is the maſter of the jewel-office, 
who has a ſalary of four hundred and fifty pounds per 
en, 


religion of Moſes, before whom every man worſhipped 
God according to the inclination of his own heart. 
How far the-religious ceremonies of the Jews were co- 
pied from thoſe of the Egyptians, among whom they had 
ſo long ſojourned, or how far they were typical of ſome- 
thing future, are queſtions which we leave to be diſcuſſed 
by divines. But as to the religion of the modern Jews, 
it is a manifeſt abſurdity ; fince being without a temple, 
ſacrifices, &c. it cannot be conſidered as ſubſiſting any 
longer. . | | 
JEWISH Hours, in chronology, See the article 
Hou. | 5 5 
JEZIDES, among the Mahometans, a term of fimi- 
lar import with heretics among Chriſtians. 
IGNIS- AQUA, Helmont's name for the alkaheſt. See 
ALKAHEST. | 
Icnis FaTuvs, in meteorology, a meteor, otherwiſe 
called, will-with-a-wiſp. See the article WILL-//7th-a- 


Wiſp. | 

Es GeHENNÆ, the ſame with the univerſal diſſol- 
vent, or alkaheſt. See ALKAHEST. | 

lens Jupicit, in our old cuſtoms, a purgation by fire. 
See ORDEAL. : of 
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care of the temporal affairs of the ſociety; and the pro- 
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through a courſe of philoſophy and theology, They are 


appoints rectors, ſuperiors of houſes, provincials, viſitors, 
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JEWS, thoſe who profeſs obedience to the laws and | 


IGNITION, in chemiſtry, the heating metals red- 
© 1 hot, 
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hot, without melting them. Lead and tin are too ſoft to 


bear ignition, which takes effect only in the harder metals, 
as gold and ſilver, but eſpecially iron. _ 3 pe 
* IGNORAMDUS, in law, a term which fignifies we 
are ignorant. This is ufed when the grand jury impan- 


nelled on the inquiſition of criminal cauſes, reject the 


evidence as too weak to make good the preſentment or 
indictment brought againſt a perſon, ſo as to bring him 
upon his trial by a petty jury; in which caſe they indorſe 
this word on the back of the bill of inditment. In con- 
ſequence of which, all further proceedings againſt the 
party accuſed are ſtopped, and the ſuppoſed offender is de- 
livered without further anſwer. . | 
IGNORANCE, Ignorantia, the privation or abſence 
of knowledge. See the article KNow LEDGE. | 
IGNORANCE, in law, is a want of knowledge of the 
laws, which will not excufe a perſon from ſuffering the 
enalty inflicted on the breach of them ; for every one 
1s obliged, at his peril, to know the laws of the land. 
IGUANA, in zoology, an American ſpecies of li- 
zard, with a long round tail, five toes on each foot, and 


JIB, among ſeamen, the foremoſt ſail of a ſhip, or 
that which 1s extended the furtheſt before the prow : it 
is, like all the other ſtay-ſails, of a triangular form, and is 
hoiſted from the jib-boom towards the fore-top- maſt 
head. | 2 

II B-Boou, a certain pole or ſloping maſt, which is 
run out on a line with the bowſprit, to bear out the jib to 
its proper extent: this boom can occaſionally be drawn 
in, which is always the caſe When they come into a har- 
bour; to prevent breaking amongſt the ſhipping at anchor 
or paſſing. „ „ 55 

ILEX, the holm- oak, or evergreen-oak, in botany, a 
genus of plants, the leaves of which are for the moſt part 


indented or finuated, and in ſome the edges of the leaves 


are prickly, and are ever-green ; it hath amentaceous 

flowers, which are produced at remote diſtances from the 

fruit on the ſame tree; the fruit is an acorn, like the com- 
5 4 


mon oak. 


Theſe trees are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds : the 
beſt ſeaſon for this work is in the beginning of March; 
but then, as the acorns are ripe in autumn, they ſhould 


be preferved either in ſand, or dry earth, until the ſpring, 
_ otherwiſe they will loſe their growing faculty; which 


is commonly the caſe with thoſe brought annually from 
Genoa, ſcarce one ſeed in fifty of them ever riſing; how- 
ever, fince we have many large trees now in England, 
which produce good ſeeds, we need not ſend to Italy for 
them; but were I to adviſe, I ſhould much rather have 


them from Portugal than Italy; for the voyage being | 


much ſhorter, they are generally brought from thence in 
very good condition ; eſpecially if they are brought over 


in the packet-boat to Plymouth. 


The manner in which I would adviſe their being ſown 
is, for large quantities, in drills at about four feet diſtance; 
but for a mal parcel, they muſt be ſown in rows on a bed 
much nearer. 1 5 | 
The ground on which theſe ſeeds are fown, ſhould be 
well dug; and cleanſed from the roots of all noxious 
weeds, &c. and levelled even, and the great clods broken; 
then draw the rills with an hoe in a ſtraight line, as is 
practiſed in the ſowing of kidney beans, about two inches 
deep, laying the acorns therein three or four inches aſun- 
der; then draw the earth over them with a head of a rake, 
obſerving that none of them are left uncovered, which 
would intice the vermin to attack your acorns, eſpecially 
the mice, whereby your ſeminary will be greatly injured, 
if not wholly deſtroyed. 5 
Theſe trees are by many greatly eſteemed for hedges to 
ſurround wilderneſs quarters; but they are ſubject to 
grow too large for that purpoſe, becauſe we ſhould never 
hide the tops of the trees in ſuch places from the ſight; 


for they are, if rightly diſpoſed in the quarters, vaſtly 


more agreeable to the eye than the fineſt ſheared hedge in 
the world; but they may do well enough for a Jarge 


' fence, to obſtruct the fight, or to defend a new plantation 


of tender trees; for which purpoſe the acorns ſhould be 
ſown in the place where the hedge is defigned ; and when 


the plants are-come up, they ſhould be thinned, where in trying this experiment, for fear of an a tion 
v : 8 | . | * k : yo ; WEE , |; | 


weeds, and every ſpring dug about the plants, the 


| their male flowers fall off, they occaſion no les 


| relief be given, ſoon terminates in a gangrene, and 


they are too cloſe z and if the ground is kept clear from 
ſoon form a good hedge ; but you ſhould Obſerve 45 
let them grow we thuth it height before the Ione, 
of the hedge is well ſtrengthened, which would rac * 
its bending, and the branches would be ſubject to — 
perſed with ſtrong winds, or great ſhows, and therehy "1 
come very unſightly ; but if they are regularly 95 
they will make a good thick hedge from the ground t 5 
height of thirty feet, and that in leſs time than an * f 
ever- green tree whatever. 8 * 

The foil in which theſe trees thrive beſt, is 3 hazel] 
loam, not too ſtrong, nor over light, in which the bl | 
grow to a large ſize, and reſiſt the ſevereſt cold 3 
climate; and retaining their leaves all the Winter 410 3 
an agreeable proſpect in that ſeaſon : but they ſhoula b 
no means be planted near ſuch walks, or other part 0 
the garden, as are intended to be kept clean; for in 5 
month of April, when they caſt their old leaves, they 
make a great litter, and are apt to blow about wich the 
wind, and become very troubleſome; and in June, whey 
tr 
clean them up daily in ſuch places; and in the * 9-0 
ſeaſon of the year, they are the moſt unſightly trees in a 
garden, the old leaves decaying at that ſeaſon, and falliny 
off; and the male flowers, which are generally in orex 
plenty, are then produced, which renders it not {9 u. 
luable in places much frequented; but for larger planta- 
tions, at a remote diſtance from the habitation; ſo as to 
be juſt within the view, they make a very handſome 2p. 
pearance, eſpecially in the winter ſeaſon, 

The wood of this tree is accounted very good for ma 
ſorts of tools and utenſils, as mallet-heads, mall ball, 
chairs, wedges, beetles, pins, &c. as alſo for pallifadoes; 
and affords the moſt durable charcoal in the world, andis 
the common fuel in the ſouthern parts of France and 
Italy. Miller's Gard. Dig. . | 

ILEX CoccictRaA, or holm-oak, is of much lower | 
ſtature than the former ſorts, and ſeldom grows to the | 
height of a tree: this, though a native of the warmeſt 
parts of France, yet will endure the cold of our climate in 
the open air. It may be propagated in the ſame manner 
as the former, and deſerves a place amongſt other ſhrubs 
of low growth, for its curiofity, as being the plant on 
which the kermes are bred. os - 

ILIAC Passtion, called alſo Voloulus, Miſerert Me, | 
and Chordapſus, in phyſic, a ſevere kind of colic. 

The word is derived from leon, this inteſtine benz 
ny affected thereby; or perhaps from H tv 

This diſeaſe, by the Greeks named texte, and by Celſus | 
the diſeaſe of the ſmaller gut; is very acute. It is a10- 
lent inflammation of the inteſtine, which, unleſs (pete) 


death. - | 8 | 
Wherefore blood muſt be plentifally drawn with greit 1 
expedition, not once only, but twice, and generally | 
thrice : then the belly is to be moved; but this is very 
difficult to be done, becauſe acrid cathartics cauſe 00 
great an irritation, and are thrown up by vomit: yy 
fore it is to be attempted by - ſtimulating clyſters, 1 
gentle cathartics, which are moſt likely to gie = | 
aſſiſtance to each other's operation. 3 9 * 
neceſſary, but mixed with the purging medieines. | | 
a very Ne medicine will be a {cruple of the 3 ; 
extract, with one grain of the Thebaic extract; 3 he 
hours after, two ſpoonfuls of infuſion of ſena, . 1 N 
addition of a fourth part of the tinctute of — 8 
taken either every hour, or every two hours, it 
tient has had a ſufficient number of ſtools. + arts 
If this courſe prove ineffectual, it will be rig _ 00 
quickſilver to be ſwallowed down; which has = . 
uſe in this caſe; to wit, by its ponderoſity. oh co in- 
ſtoring the natural motion of the inteſtines, w fv 
verted ; and by its ſlipperineſs, that of 1 Þ "ſat 
ing downward the excrements which ſtop © aftities 
Upon theſe accounts it is to be given in large * to be 
to a pound weight at leaſt; and geber . * 
repeated. Nor ought the phyſician to ue J | 
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lines are deſtroyed, and the quickſilver runs into the 
6 f the abdomen.” f * |. 


cavity o 


In ſhort, fomentations are of ſome ſervice, particularly 


warm gannels ſoaked in ſpirits of wine; or what Syden- 


ham preſcribes, 2 live puppy held conſtantly on the bare 
belly. 


ſight ſcarifications about the navel, 


The ſame method of cure is to be obſerved in that ſe- 


ere diſeaſe by the French called colica pictonum, and by 


the Engliſh in the American iflands, where it is very rife, 


the dry belly ach: for it is a pain attended with a fever 
1nd inflammation, and moſt troubleſome coſtiveneſs. 
Mead. | | 


muſcle, lying on the inſide of the os ilium. It is fixed 
by fleſhy fibres to the internal labium of the ereſt of the 
os ilium, to that of the ſlope between the two anterior 
ſpines, to the inſides of theſe ſpines, to the ſuperior half 


of the inſide of this bone, and to the adjacent lateral part 


of the os facrum. All theſe fibres, contracting by de- 


grees, tun obliquely towards the lower part of the muſcu- 
Jus pſoas, uniting with it; and being fixed by a kind of 
zyoneuroſis to the outſide of its tendon, all the way to the 


little trochanter. | 


Homer. WES 0] 


his Iliad from thoſe traditional ſtories which were handed 


down from father to ſon, reſpecting the Trojan war; 
adding ſuch other characters, allegories, and eircum- 


ſtances, as were ſuitable to his deſign, which was evidently 


that of diſplaying to his countrymen, who were Greeks, 


the miſchievous effects of their too frequent diſſentions, 
ad the benefits ariſing from a contrary conduct. | 
It is to be obſerved, that at the time Homer wrote this 
poem, and for ſome centuries before, the Grecians were 
divided into as many ſmall independent ſtates as they had 
large cities: and as their body politic and government 
were diſtinct and different, ſo was too often their intereſt, 
wience aroſe animofities and ſometimes wars among them- 
{|ves; yet as theſe people had very powerful neighbours, 
and inveterate enemies, they were often obliged, not- 
vithſianding their own petty quarrels, to confederate 
themſelves together under one general for their mutual 
lafety and when they were thus united, and had no con- 
tention among them, they were generally victorious, and 
41 oer match even for the Perſians; but on the contrary, 
When by their own feuds and diffentions, their armies 
bete divided and weakened, their enemies prevailed over 
a and part of their country was deſpoiled. 
- * aw this, and knowing that an inſtructive leſſon 
ih . diſguiſed under the allegories of an impor- 
er 22» and delivered in an inſinuating pleaſing man- 
8 would do more good with ſuch a people than the 
bi UNE oratory and argumentation, he compoſed 
tor their uſe; the defign of which is to ſhew, 
cafones 7 and concord among princes and governors 
* * preſervation and proſperity of ſtates, and 
Ph oe drought on their deſtruction. This therefore 
emplifes zap! moral of the poem; and this he has ex- 
which f why anger of Achilles and its conſequences, 
ace 2 e action and fable of the poem, which is 


or 

dey 2 . 1 4 1 5 : | ; 
are . Grecian princes, independent of each other, 
K al off the Trojans, to revenge themſelves of 
pmemno,, 1 to Menelaus, king of Sparta. They elect 
who by an P rother to the-injured prince, their general, 
liant of all of violence affronts Achilles, the moſt va- 
dreaks the the confederates; upon which this prince 
Dately refuſe * 1 from the army, and obſti- 
-ht'fo . ee. No, 
ire are content; : wn the common cauſe; whereupon 
ee taking advantage of the abſence 
new pirits, — of their diſputes and diviſions, recover. 
PICls them ſo cloſe 4 great number of the Greeks, and 


4 


the inflamed parts,” whereby the coats of the in- 


But an immerſion up to the breaſt in the warm 
bath is far more beneficial z and if the pain is not diſ- 
cuſſed, it will be proper to apply cupping- glaſſes, with 


ILIACUS MuscuLvus, in anatomy, a broad thick 


ong the troops, who grow mu- 


that they are obliged to raiſe fortifi- they awaken and raiſe us like the ſound of a trumpet. 
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cations to ſecure their fleet, are about to quit the 


Phrygian coaſt; and to return home with diſhonour. Aga- 


memnon, by the advice of the other princes, ſolicits a 
reconciliation with Achilles, but in vain. He continues 
inexorable, and refuſes them aid, even at a time when all 
their beſt generals were wounded, their fortifications de- 
ſtroyed, and the fleet ſet on fire; at laſt, however, he 
permits his deareſt friend Patroclus to fight for the 
Greeks in his armour, who is killed by Heor ; this 
draws the fury of Achilles on the Trojans; and Aga- 


memnon and he having both ſeverely ſuffered for their 


folly, are made friends : Achilles returning again to the 
army, kills Hector with his own hand, and Ke Trojans 
are vanquiſhed: ſo that in this poem, which does not 
extend to the deſtruction of Troy, but ends with the 
death of Hector, becauſe that puts an end to the anger of 
Achilles, and the action is complete, the poet has fully in- 
culcated his intended moral, by ſhewing the terrible 
effects which enſued from a diviſion among their princes; 
and the good effects which attended their union an 
friendſhip. TN has Ee Hog 
To excite curiolity, and raiſe our admiration to the 
higheſt pitch, he has inſerted many things that are won- 
derful, and out of nature; but they are generally intro- 
duced with the pomp of celeſtial machinery, and by fa- 
your of the gods and goddeſſes, in order that they may 


appear probable, and obtain belief. We are alſo to ob- 

ILIAD, Mes, in literary hiſtory, the name of an an- 

cient epic poem, the firſt and fineſt of thoſe compoſed by | Greeks, he has magnified their deeds, that they might. 
Vo 5 read his work with the greater pleaſure, and that the moral 

As there was no true hiſtory before the firſt Olympiad, might be more effectually fixed upon the mind. 

it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that Homer took the ſubject of 


ſerve, that as valour was a darling paſſion among the 


Homer had ſuch a comprehenſive genius, ſuch a fettile 


| fancy, and was fo well acquainted with perſons and 
things, and eſpecially with the paſſions and humours of 
mankind, that the ancients eſteemed him as the great high- 


prieſt of nature, who was admitted into her inmoſt choir, 
and inſtructed in her moſt ſolemn myſteries. The cha- 
racters of his perſons, though very numerous, are drawn 
with ſo much judgment, with. ſuch a ſurpriſing variety, 
and ſo diſtinguiſhed by their manners and ſentiments; 
that every one has ſomething peculiar to himſelf, b 
wy he is diſcovered even in his ſpeeches from all the 
reſt, ml | 
The diſtinctions he has obſerved in the different degrees 
of virtues and vices are extremely exact; and the ſingle 
quality of courage, which he has given to moſt of his he- 
roes, is ſo wonderfully diverſified, that it appears different 
in each. Thus in a fine piece of painting, where ſome 
particular paſſion is repreſented, every face appears af- 
fected ; but the attitude and turn of the features ſhew, 


that each is affected in a different manner, or in a differ- 


ent degree. 


If we may credit Strabo the hiſtorian and geographer, 


Homer has been as exact in his deſcription of countries 
and cities, as in that of his perſons : but what more parti- 
cularly recommends him to readers of taſte and genius, is 
his amazing imagination, his fertility of invention; which 
is indeed the very fountain of all poetry, and diſcovers it- 
ſelf in a miraculous manner, not only in his fable; allego- 
ries, machinery, and characters, but even in his deſcrip- 
tions, images, and ſimilies, which are even bold and ani- 
mated. Every thing is alive in Homer. There is little 
of narration; for the perſons appear, as it were, before 
you, and ſpeak for themſelves. He has, as Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves, found out living words, and, by daring tropes and 


figures, conveys bis ſentiments in an unuſual and ſur- 


priſing manner. | 

In him a weapon thirſts to drink the blood of an ene- 
my; an arrow is impatient to be on the wing; his heroes 
are cloathed with courage and fortitude. Even his epi- 
thets diſcoverhis ſtrength of invention, and in many caſes 
anſwer the end of elaborate deſctiptions, eſpecially when 
compounded in his manner, as the Cloud-compelling 
Thunderer, the Far-darting Pheebus, &c. Nor is the 


force of his invention much leſs obvious in the ſtructure 
of his verſe, and the dignity and harmony of his numbers, 


which flow from Homer with fo much eaſe, fays Mr. 
Pope, that one would“ imagine he had no other care 
than to tranſcribe as faſt as the muſes diQated ; and at the 
ſame time with ſo much force and inſpiring vigour, that 


They 
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They roll along as a plentiful river, always in motion, 
and always full; while we are borne. away by a tide of 
verſe, the moſt rapid, and yet the moſt ſmooth im- 


— 


* 


„Thus on whatever ſide we contemplate Homer, what 


principally ſtrikes us is his invention. It is that which 


forms the character of each part of his work; and accord- 
ingly we find it to have made his fable more extenſive and 
copious than any other, his manners more lively and 


ſtrongly marked, his ſpeeches more affecting and tranſ- | circumſtances of this office: ſome hold th 
ported, his ſentiments more warm and ſublime, his images 


and deſcriptions more full and animated, his expreſſion 
more raiſed and daring, and his numbers more rapid and 
various. , wy | ip. 

«© What he writes is of the moſt animated nature im- 
aginable ; every thing moves, every thing lives, and is 
put in action. If a council be called, or a battle fought, 
you are not coldly informed of what was ſaid or done as 
from a third perſon; the reader is hurried out of himſelf 
by the force of the poet's imagination, and turns in one 
place to a hearer, in another to a ſpectator. The courſe 
of his verſes reſembles that of the army he deſcribes. They 
pour along like a fire that ſweeps the whole earth before 
it, It is, however, remarkable, that his fancy, which 1s 


_ every where vigorous, is not diſcovered immediately at 


the beginning of his poem in its fulleſt ſplendor. -It grows 
in the als ary both upon himſelf and others, and. be- 
comes on fire like a chariot wheel, by its own rapidity. 
Exact diſpoſition, juſt thought, correct elocution, poliſhed 
numbers, may have been found in a thouſand ; but this 


poetical fire, this vivida vis animi, in a very few. Even 


in works, where all thoſe are imperfe& or neglected, this 
can overpower criticiſm, and makes us admire even while 
we diſapprove. Nay, where this appears, though attended 
with abſurdities, it brightens all the rubbiſh about it, till 
we ſee nothing but its own ſplendor. This fire is diſ- 
cerned in Virgil, but diſcerned as in a glaſs, reflected from 
Homer, more ſhining than fierce, but every where equal 
and conſtant. In Lucan and Statius, it burſts out in 
ſudden, ſhort, and interrupted flaſhes. In Milton, it 
glows like a furnace kept up to an uncommon ardour by 
the force of art. In Shakeſpear, it ſtrikes before we are 
aware, like an accidental fire from heaven: but in Homer, 
and in him only, it burns every where clearly, and every 

« This ſtrong and ruling faculty was like a powerful 
ſtar, which, in the violence of its courſe, drew all things 


where irreſiſtibly. 


within its vortex. It ſeemed not enough to have taken 
in the whole circle of arts, and the whole compaſs of na- 


ture; all the inward paſſions and affections of mankind, 
to ſupply his characters; and all the outward forms and 


images of things for his deſcriptions ; but, wanting yet an 


ampler ſphere to expatiate in, he opened a new and bound- 


leſs walk for his imagination, and created a world for him- 


ſelf in the invention of fable; for that which Ariſtotle 
calls the ſoul of poetry, was firſt breathed into it by 
Homer.” | | 3 3 
ILIUM, in anatomy, the third and laſt of the ſmall 
guts, is ſituated principally below the navel, near the 
ofla ilii; whence its name. Its length is various: ſome- 


times not more than fifteen, ſometimes twenty ſpans or 


more. Its beginning is where the valves of the jejunum 


ceaſe to be conſpicuous, and its end is where the larger 


inteſtines begin; in which place it is, in a very ſingular 
manner, inſerted into the left {ide of the colon. It has 
no other valves except that great one at the end, which 
is called, by many, valvula coli Bauhini: its glands are, 
in general, more numerous towards the end than in any 
other part. | | 

ILIUu os. See INNOMINATA OSS A. 

IMAGE, in a religious ſenſe, is an artificial repreſen- 


tation or ſimilitude of ſome perſon or thing, uſed either 


by way of decoration and ornament, or as an object of 
religious worſhip and veneration ; in which laſt ſenſe, it 
is uſed indifferently with the word idol. See the article 
IDOLATRY. | 
IMAGINATION, a power or faculty of the mind, 


whereby it conceives and forms ideas of things communi- 


| cated to it by the outward organs of ſenſe. 


IMAM, a name applied by the Mahometans to him 
who is head of the congregations in their moſques z and 


» - 


% 


by way of eminence to him who has the ſupreme au. 
both in reſpect to ſpirituals and ee - 2 Uthority 
There are ſubordinate imams in each town who repre 


{ſent the chief imam, but only with reſpe& to rel * 


When the imam of the Muſſulman religion | 
without diſtinction, it is always refirifled to the m. 
and lawful ſucceſſor of Mahomet, the fountain % > 
ſecular and facred juriſdiction. The a, : 
not perfectly agreed concerning the dignity of ſome of he 
e | 
ſettled by divine right, like the Aaronical 1 » 
one family: others think it not ſo unalterably tied to A 
nealogy and deſcent, as to hinder its paſſing "oe 
2 to another; and they ſay that an imam may be 
ame 5 for vicious conduct, and his office conferred on 
'The Schiites, or diſciples of Ali, maintain, that th; 
privilege belongs to the family of Ali excluſive of al 
others; Ali being ſole heir to Mahomet: hence, the 
own no perſon for the head of religion, who canng prove 
his deſcent in a right line from this firſt imam. There xe 
imams belonging to particular moſques, who are in the 
nature of our pariſh-prieſts. 
IMBECILITY, a languid, infirm fate of body; 
which, being greatly impaired, is not able to perform is 
uſual exerciſes and functions. . 

_ IMBIBING, the action of a dry porous body, that ab- 
ſorbs or takes up a moiſt or fluid one: thus, ſugarimbibe; 
water; a ſponge, the moiſture of the air, &c. See 
Mo1srurRe, HyYGROMETER, &c. 

_ IMBRICATED, among botaniſts, an appellation given 
to fuch leaves of plants, as are placed over one another 
like the tiles of a houſe. | 

The term imbricated is likewiſe applied to ſome of th: 
heart ſhells, from their being ridged tranſverſely in the 
ſame manner, | : 

IMITATION, in literary matters, the act of doing 
or ſtriving to copy after, or become like to another per- 
ſon or thing. 5 | 

IMITATION, in muſic, a particular way of compoſition | 
wherein each part is made to imitate the other, either 
throughout the whole piece, which is one of the kinds |} 
of canon; or only during ſome meaſures, which is a 
{imple imitation, "oo 

Sometimes the motion or figure of the notes is only | 
imitated, and that often by a contrary motion, which | 
makes what they call a retrograde imitation. — 

IMMACULATE, ſomething without ſtain, chiefly -} 
applied to the conception of the holy virgin. See Cos. 

CEPTION. 2 

IMMANENT, in logic. The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh 
two kinds of actions, the one tranſient, which pals tom 
the agent to the patient; the other immanent, which con- 
tinue in the agent, See ACT, | 

IMMATERIAL, ſomething devoid of matter, ® | 
that is pure ſpirit: thus God, angels, and the hum 
ſoul, are immateria! beings. See the articles GoD, ANGEL | 

and SOUL, 970 1 

IMMEDIATE, whatever is capable of producing ®* | 
effect without the intervention of external means; thus 

we ſay, an immediate cauſe, in oppoſition to à * 
or remote one. See CAUSE. n wh 

IMMEMORIAL, in law, an epithet given © — 
time or duration of any thing, whoſe beginning we og 
nothing of. | d no 

[IMMENSITY, an unlimited extenſion, of Wi” 
finite and determinate ſpace, repeated ever ſo often, 
equal. See INFINITY. eee 

IMMERSION, that act by which any thing is Pins 
ed into water, or other fluid. See FLUID. _ 

Immerſion, in aſtronomy, is when a ftar or F. 
ſo near the ſun with regard to our obſervations, tn 
cannot ſee it; being, as it were, envelop 
rays of that luminary. It alſo denotes 
an eclipſe of the moon, or that momen ˖ 

begins to be darkened, and to enter into th * 
the earth; and the ſame term is alſo uſed wit . 8 
an eclipſe of the ſun, when the diſk of the m ſed to 
to cover it. In this ſenſe emerſion ſtands 9p moon 
immerſion, and fignifies the moment uren wx 
begins to come out of the ſhadow of the em fun 


from one 


Suage; d 


Fonferreg 


IMP 


ſun begins to ſhew the parts of his diſk which were hid | 


delore. See the article EcLIPSE. 


| nis frequently applied to the ſatellites of Ju- 
ln nn to 4 firſt ſatellite; the obſervation 
3 is of ſo much uſe for diſcovering the longitude. 
The immerſion of that ſatellite is the moment in which 
it appears to enter within the diſk of Jupiter, and its 


emerlion the moment when it appears to come out, 


The immerſions are obſerved from the time of the con- 
junction of Jupiter with the ſun, to the time of his oppo- 


belliferous plant, with large winged leaves, divided into 


three indented ſegments; producing thick oblong ſtriated 
ſeeds, ſurrounded with a narrow leafy margin : the roots 


fibres, brown on the outſide, and whitiſh within. It is 
perennial, a native of the Alps and Pyrenees; from 


whence we are ſupplied with roots ſuppoſed to be ſuperior 
to.thoſe which are raiſed in our gardens. ; 


IMPERFECT, ſomething that is defeCtive, or that 
wants ſome of the properties found in other beings of the 


. . - a O 
cion; and the emerſions from the time of his oppoſition 


to his conjunction. 


The peculiar advantage of theſe obſervations is, that 
goring eleven months of the year, they may be made 
at dealt every other day. The perfection of this theory, 


ind the praxis thereon, we owe to Mr. Caſſini. 


IMMORTAL, that which will laſt to all eternity; 
as having in it no principle of alteration or corruption: 
thus God and the human foul are immortal. See the ar- 


ticles GoD and SOUL, 


ſame kind: thus moſſes are called imperfect plants, be- 
cauſe almoſt all the plants of fructification are wanting 
in them; and for the like reaſon, is the appellation im- 
perfect given to the fungi and ſubmarine plants. 
IMPERFECT FLOWERS, thoſe otherwiſe called ſtami- 
. | neous, See the article STAMINEOUS. | | 
ImpERFECT NumBERs, ſuch whoſe aliquot parts 
taken together, do either exceed or fall ſhort of that 
whole number of which they are parts: they are either 
abundant or deficient. See the articles ABUNDANT and 


4 


IMMUNITY, a privilege. or exemption from ſome | Dericient, 


office, duty, or impoſition, as an exemption from tolls, 


Ke. 
I 


founded on the abſolute perfeCtion of the Deity, See writing, 


(30D. 


IMPALED, in heraldry ; when the coat of a man and 


IMPERFECT TENSE, in grammar, a tenſe that regards 


| | D ſome præterite tenſe, or denotes the thing to be at that 
VMMUTABILITY, one of the divine attributes, time 


preſent, and not quite finiſhed ; as ſcribebam, I was 


IMPERIAL, ſomething belonging to an emperor or 


empire, as imperial crown, imperial chamber, imperial 


his wiſe who is not an heireſs are borne in the ſame | cities, imperial diet, &c. 


eſcutcheon, they muſt be marſhalled in pale; the huſ- 
band's on the right ſide, and the wife's on the left: and 
this the heralds call baron and feme, two coats im- 


paled, 


If a man has had two wives, he may impale his coat in 
the middle between theirs ; and if he has had more than 
two, they are to be marſhalled on each fide of his in their 


proper order, 


IMPALPABLE, that whoſe parts are ſo extremely 
minute that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the ſenſes, | cepted, are they 


particularly by that of feeling. 


IMPANELLING, in law, fignifies the writing down | IMPERVIOUS, a 
or entering into a parchment, litt or ſchedule, the names 
of a jury ſummoned by the ſheriff to appear for ſuch pub- 
lic ſervices as juries are employed in. See the article 


PANNEIL. 


IMPARLANCE, in law, a petition in court for a 4 
day to conſider or adviſe what anſwer the defendant ſhall | IMPETIGO is all 
make to the plaintiff's action; and is the continuance of | ſcales or ſcurf, and an 
the cauſe till another day, or a longer time given by the | ITcn., 


COurt, 


IMPASSIBLE, that which is exempt from ſuffering, 
or cannot undergo pain or alteration. | 
 IMPASTATION, in maſonry, a term uſed for a 
, or ſtone, beaten and wrought up in 


work made of ſtuc 
manner of a paſte, | 


IMPASTING, or E 


MPASTING. 


the nominative of any certain perſon cannot be prefixed; 
or, as others define it, a verb deſtitute of the two firſt and 
primary perſons, as decet, oportet, &c, The imperſonal 
verbs of the active voice end in t, and thoſe of the paſſive 
in tur; they are conjugated through the third perſon ſin- 
cular of almoſt all the tenſes and moods: they want the 
imperative, inſtead of which we uſe the —. ns of the 
ſubjunctive; as pæniteat, pugnetur; nor, but a few ex- 
to be met with in the ſupines, partici- 


ples, or gerunds. h CE FB ̃ ons d- ne 

thing not to be pervaded; nor 

pores, or the particular configuration of its parts. 
IMPETIGO, in medicine, a name by which the 


leproſy of the Greeks is ſometimes called. See the arti- 
cle LEpRosy. | 


| Iſo a ſpecies of itch attended with dry 
uneaſy pruriginous itching. Sec 


IMPETUS, in mechanics, the force with which one 
body impels or ſtrikes another. See MoMEN TUM, GuN- 
NERY, GC. n 1 . 
IMPING, in falconry, the inverting of a feather in 


the wing of an hawk, in the place of one that is 
broken. 


MPASTING, in painting. See | IMPLEAD ſignifies to ſue or proſecute by due courſe 


of law. 


. IMPEACHMENT, an accuſation and proſecution IMPLEMENTS is uſed for all things neceſſary FR 


vr treaſon and other crimes and miſdemeanors. 


*PEACHMENT of Maße, is a prohibition or reſtraint 


tom committin 


IMPEDIME 


2 of waſte upon lands or tenements. 
NTS, in law, are ſuch hindrances 


de courſe of law. 

11PEXE aw 
8 body, where 
body, which 


TENSION, &c. 


IMPER AT 


*ul; inat: 

pe ular termination to diſtingui 

% Se; lege, © | 
© terminatio 


TRABILITY, in philoſo hy, that property) IMPORTATION, in commerce, the brin 
by it cannot be pierced y another: thus, 


B. ch fo fills a ſpace as to exclude all others, is 
to be impenetrable. See the articles Bondy, Ex- TATION, 


IVE, one of the moods of a verb, uſed 
Ws) would command, entreat or adviſe : thus, go, 

„% Pity, be adviſed, are imperatives in our lan- 
ut in the learned languagets this mood has a 


trade, or the furniture of an houſhold ; in which ſenſe it 


is frequently uſed in wills, conveyances of moveables, 
© | | 


| 2s IMPLICATION, in law, is where ſomething is im- 
0 a ſtop, or ſtay, to a perſon's ſeeking for his right by 


plied that is not expreſſed by the parties themſelves in 
| their deeds, contracts, and agreements. N | 

ging mer- 
chandize into a kingdom from foreign countries ; in con- 
tradiſtinction to exportation. See the article ExpoR- 
IM POSITION , Hands, a religious ceremony, in 
which the biſhop lays his hand upon the head of a perſon, 
in ordination, confirmation, or in uttering a bleſſing. 
This practice is alſo generally obſerved by the diſſenters 
at the ordination of their miniſters, when all the miniſters 


f it from others, as i, or | preſent place their hands upon the head of him whom 
Yr legito, read, &c. and not only ſo, but 


they are ordaining, while one of the body prays for a 


1 n varies, according as you addreſs one or | bleffing on him and his future labours. 
de Perſons, | | 


gay, &c. as audi and audite ; aust]@, axz]ory ax | IMPOSSIBLE, that which cannot be done or ef- 


IMPERATOR 


tant on victorious 
args confirmed b 


IMPERATORT * the ſenate. 
73 


fected. 


* 


„in Roman antiquity, a title of honour A propoſition is ſaid to be impoſſible, when it contains 
generals by their armies, and af- | two ideas, which mutually deſtroy each other, and which 


can neither be conceived nor united together in the mind : 


A, maſter-wort, in botany, an um- | thus, it is impoſſible that a. circle ſhould be a ſquare, 


> 8: becauſe 


are oblong, thick, knobby, jointed, with ſeveral lateral 


IM PERSONAL VERB, in grammar, a verb to which 


paſſed through, either by reaſon of the cloſeneſs of its 
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becauſe we conceive clearly that ſquarenefs and round- | 


neſs deſtroy each other by the contrariety of their fi- 


gure. | . He 
IMPOST, in law, ſignifies in general a tribute or cul- | 
tom; but is more particularly applied to fignify that tax 
which the crown receives for merchandizes imported into | 


any port or haven. See Dor. 
Some notwithſtanding, diſtinguiſh impoſts from cuſ- 
toms, which laſt are rather the profits ariſing to the king 
from goods exported. See the article CusToMs. 
[mPposTs, in architecture, the capitals of ' pillars, or 
pilaſters, which ſupport arches. | 8 
An impoſt, ſometimes called chaptrel, is a ſort of 
plinth, or little corniche, which crowns a pier, and ſup- 
ports the firſt ſtone whence an arch or vault commences. 
The impoſts are conformable to their proper orders. 
The Tuſcan has only a plinth ; the Doric has two faces 
crowned; the Ionic, a larmier, or crown over the two 
faces, and its mouldings may be carved; the Corinthian 


and Compoſite have a larmier, frieze, and other mould- 


ings. | 
The projectures of the impoſts muſt not exceed the 
naked of the pilaſter: ſometimes the entablature of the 
order ſerves for the impoſt of the arch, and this has a 
very grand and ſtately appearance. The impoſt is a thing 
very eſſential to the compoſition of the ordonnances, in- 
ſomuch that without it, in the place where the curve- 
line of the arch meets with the perpendicular line of the 
pillar, there always ſeems a kind of elbow. 
IMPOSTHUME, in ſurgery, &c. the ſame with ab- 
ſceſs. , See ABSCESs. 
IMPOTENCE, or IMpoTENcy, in general, denotes 
want of ſtrength, power, or. means to perform any 
thing, | | | 3 
MIPRAC TIC ABLE CAskE, in algebra, that other- 
wiſe called irreducible. See IRREDUC ILIE. 
IMPRECATION, a curſe, or wiſh that evil may be- 
fal any one. See EXECRATION. | 
IMPRESSION is applied to the ſpecies of objects, 


which are ſuppoſed to make ſome mark or impreſſion on | 
the ſenſes, the mind, and the memory. 


IM RESSTON alſo denotes the edition of a book, regard- 
ing the mechanical part only ; whereas edition, beſides 
this, takes in the care of the editor, who corrected or aug- 
mented the copy, adding notes, &c. to render the work 


more uſeful. See EpirOR. 


IMPRISONMENT, the ſtate of a perſon reſtrained 
of his liberty, and detained under the cuſtody of an- 
other, | 

IMPROPRIATION, a parſonage or eccleſiaſtical liv- 
ing, the profits of which are in the hands of a layman ; 
in which ſenſe, it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from appropriation, 
which is where the profits of a benefice are in the hands 


of a biſhop, college, &c. though theſe terms are now 
often uſed promiſcuouſly. See the article APPROPRIA- 


TION, | | 
IMPUTATION, in general, the charging ſomething 
to the account of one, which belonged to another : thus, 
the aſſertors of original ſin maintain, that Adam's fin is 
imputed to al] his poſterity. See the article ORIGINAL 
SIN. | 
In the ſame ſenſe, the righteouſneſs and merits of Chriſt 


are imputed to true believers. See the article JUSTIFI- 


INACCESSIBLE, ſomething that cannot be come at, 


or approached, by reafon of intervening obſtacles, as a 

river, rock, &c. It is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of heights 

and diſtances. See HEIGHT and DisTANCE. 
INACTIVITY of Matter. See INERTIA. 
INADEQUATE Ipta. See IpEA. 


INALIENABLE, that which cannot be legally alie- | 


nated or made over to another: thus the dominions of the 
king, the revenues of the church, the eſtates of a minor, 
&c. are inalienable, otherwiſe than with a reſerve of the 
right of redemption. | 


INAMELLING, or ENAMELLING. See the article | 


ENAMELLING. 


INANIMATE, a body that has either loſt its ſoul, or 


that is not of à nature capable of having any. 


INANTTION, among phyſicians, denotes the ſtate of 


the ſtomach when empty, in oppoſition to repletion. 


| ceived into the college of augurs. See Co 


INC 


INARCHING, in gardening, is a method 
ing, commonly called grafting by approach. See 
ING by Approdch. 15 Tos 

INAUGURATION, the coronation of an em 
or king, or the conſecration of a prelate : ſo called wha 
the ceremonies uſed by the Romans, when they were "ng 


RONATION, 


of graft- 
GRAPT. 


CONSECRATION, &e. 

INCA, or YNCa, a name given by the natives of Peru 
to their kings, and the princes of the blood. Pedro 4 
Cieca, in his Chronicle of Peru, gives the Origin of te 
incas, and ſays, that that country was, for a-lon g 
the theatre of all manner of crimes, of war, diſſention 
and the moſt dreadful diſorders, till at laſt two brother; 
appeared, one of whom was called Manco Capac; of thi, 
perſon, the Peruvians relate many wonderful ſtories. He 
built the city of Cuſco, made laws, eſtabliſhed order and 
harmony by his wiſe regulations, and he and his deſcend. 
ants took the name of inca, which fignifies king or great 
lord. Theſe incas became ſo powerful, that they render. 
ed themſelves maſters of all the country from Paſto to 
Chili, and from the river Maule on the ſouth, to tie 
river Augaſmago on the north ; theſe two rivers forming 
the bounds of their empire, which extended above thir. 
teen hundred leagues in length. This they enjoyed til 
the diviſions between inca Guaſcar and Atabalipa, which 
the Spaniards laying hold of, made themſelves maſters of 
the country, and deſtroyed the empire of the incas, 

INCAMERAT ION, a term uſed in the chancery of 
Rome, for the uniting of lands, revenues, or other rights, 
to the pope's domain. 

INCANTATION, denotes certain ceremonies, ac- 
companied with a formula of words, and ſuppoſed to be 
capable of raiſing devils, ſpirits, &c. e 

INCAPACITY, in the canon- law, is of two kinds: 
1. The want of a diſpenſation for age in a minor, for 
legitimation in a baſtard, and the like: this renders the 
proviſion of a benefice void in its original. 2. Crimes 
_ offences, which annul proviſions at ft 
valid, | 
INCARNATION, in theology, the act whereby the | 
ſecond perſon of the Holy Trinity aſſumed the human 
nature, viz. a true body and reaſonable ſoul, in order to 
accompliſh the redemption of fallen man-kind, ve 
TRINITY and REDEMPTION. 8 

This fundamental doctrine of Chriſtianity is very ex- 
prefly taught in Scripture: thus, in Gal. iv. 4. it is fad, - 
God ſent forth his ſon, made of a woman :” and! 
John iv. 14. And we have ſeen and do teſtify, that 
e the Father ſent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
„% world.” Ss | | : 

The generation of Chriſt was miraculous, as being 
conceived by the power of the Holy Ghoſt, and born of | 
the Virgin Mary; from the time of which bleſſed nat- 
vity, the chriſtian æra commences. See the article Ero- 
CHA. | | 
INCARNATIVES, in ſurgery, medicines which a | 
ſiſt nature in filling up wounds or ulcers with fleſh; f 
rather remove the obſtructions thereto. See the art! "4 
VULNERARY. 1 | bal. 

Internal incarnatives are aliments which ſupply 2 be 
ſamic chyle, and conſequently. generate fleſh, and pro” 
duce a full or plump habit. | 1 

INCARTATION, among chemiſts, the ſame 
depart. See DEPART. 8 

INCENSE, or Fx ANE-IxcENSsE, in the materia 
dica, See the article THnus. en 

INCEPTIVE, a term uſed by Dr. Wallis to f 
ſuch moments, or firſt principles, which, * g 
magnitude themſelves, are notwithſtanding 41M and 
producing it. Thus, a point is inceptiwe ON line 
a line inceptive of ſurface, ; &c. between 

INCEST, the crime of venereal commerce nige b 
perſons who are related in a degree wherein marti 

rohibited by the law of the country. . ve man- 
2 IxcEST eee a crime committed 85 ner 
ner between perſons who have a ſpiritual alliance | 
of baptiſm or confirmation. 7 8 znao the 

INCH, a well known meaſure of lengt - i ae in 
twelfth part of a foot, and equal to three bar 7 


time, 


length. See Foor and MEASURE. rc 
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epiſode. See EPISODE. 


maticians, and ſignifies the m 


445 in the plane through the point where the inclined 
line interſects it, and through the point where it is alſo 
cut by a perpendicular drawn from any point of the in- 


INC 


tact of Candle, or fale by inch of cindle. See the ar- 


ticle CANDLE: 


INCIDENCE, in mechanice and optics, denotes the 


INCIDENT), in law, ſomething that inſeparably be- 


Jongs to another: thus, a court baron is incident to a 
manor. 


INCIDENT, in poetry, denotes much the ſame with 


INCISIVE, an appellation given to whatever cuts or 


divides : thus, the fore-teeth are called dentes inciſtui, or 
nen and medicines of an attenuating nature, inci- 


dents, or inciſive medicines. See the articles TEETH, 
and ATTENUANTS». 


LE, a kind of tape made of linen-yarn. 5 | 
NLA TION is a word frequently uſed by mathe- 


lnclination of a right line to a plane, is the acute 


dle which that line makes with another right line 


dined plane. f 3 : 
Inclination of the axis of the earth, is the angle which 


' it makes with the plane of the ecliptic; or the angle 


or (bec 


contained between the planes of the equator and eclip- 
ue, : 


[:clination of a planet, is an arch of the circle of in- 


clination, comprehended between the ecliptic and the 


plane of a planet in its orbit. 5B | 
The greateſt inclination of Saturn, according to Kep- 


ber, is 2 327; of Jupiter, 1* 20” ; of Mars, 1* 50 300; 


of Venus, 3* 22 of Mercury, oo: According to 
de la Hire, the greateſt inclination of Saturn is 2* 33 
v; of Jupiter, 1? 19” 20”; of Mars, 1* 51* oO“; of 
Venus, P25" 5”; of Reereur 6 52' OO. 


INCLINATION of a Plane, in dialling, is the arch of a 


vertical circle, perpendicular both to the plane and the A 


horizon, and intercepted between them. 
INCLINED PLANE, in mechanics, that which makes 
an oblique angle with the horizon, 3 | 
That an inclined plane is a mechanical power appears 
ſufficiently in its diminiſhing the weight of a body laid 


upon it in regard to the power which holds it in æquili- 


brio. Let A (plate LXXVI. fig. 1.) be a body ſuſtained 
on the inclined plane BD; from the center C draw C F 
Krpendicular to the horizon or baſe D C, and CE per- 
pendicular to the plane; then CF will repreſent the 
vhole weight or force of gravity of the body A, which 
heya into the two forces CE and EF; but the 


eCE, being perpendicular to the plane, acts wholly 


= it, and is equally re- acted on or ſuſtained by the 


Pane; the other force E F, being parallel to the plane, 
A* by which the body deſcends, or is kept from de- 
, ng by an equal power acting in a contrary direction. 
11. lore the whole weight of the body is to the power 
ch keeps it in æquilibrio on the plane as CF to F E, 
50 ed the triangles CFE and BDC are ſimilar) as 


ke. » that is, as the length of the plane to its 
If it hould be re 


quired to lift up a very. heavy body as 
Met VE: 2.) th t would be impradth 


ts height CB. it would be impractica- 
inten, . up in the line CB without a power whoſe 
eaſe vel dual to that of the weight; and even in that 
61 4 "oy; to do it, eſpecially in building. 
zontal ere plane AB be laid ariſing from the hori- 
eſs powe C, from whence the weight is to be raiſed, 
unleſs, _ than the 2 will ſerve for that purpoſe, 
the tired, I body directly againſt the plane (as in 
Pane (2 from W) or draus the body away from the 
om that fide * A re e, t, or L) or in any direction 
braun ban in which the body can moſt: eafily be 
ep 43 roy up the plane is the line W 20M, parallel 

for Whet Fel wg paſſing through the center of the weight; 
er NE power divides a plane K (ina direction 

g the line WM, or the power 


, br to it) alon 
dent to p) draws it in the ſame line, the ve- 


2 


direction in which one body ſtrikes on another. See 


utual approach, tendency or 
Jeaning of two lines, or two planes, towards each other, 
ſo as to make an angle. 


IN 


locity of the power will be equal to the line W to, the 


| ſpace deſcribed by the center of gravity of the weight, 


whilſt the ſame weight riſes only the perpendicular height 
Z B (Sn W) or has the ſaid line properly to expreſs its 


and the plane Lt were to paſs through the gudgeons or 
axis of the ſaid ſtone ; it is evident that the caſe would be 


| the ſame; and as the weight P has its rope running over 


the roller (or upper pulley) M, the line Py will be the 
velocity of the power. Therefore in this caſe the weight 
(if kept in æquilibrio) will be to the power, as W w 
(= TB) towY (= BZ) or as the hypothenuſe AB is 
to the perpendicular BC, which (by Eucl. 4. 6) are in 
the ſame proportion ; and conſequently, if the power be 
wool little increaſed, it will draw the weight up the 
plane. by | | 
That the power acts with the greateſt advantage, 
whilſt it draws in the line of direction Wo (parallel to 
the plane) is evident, becauſe if one end of the ſaid plane 
of direction remaining fixed at W, the other ſhould move 
towards B, or beyond it, then the body would be partly 
drawn againſt the plane, and therefore the power muſt be 
increaſed in proportion to the greateſt difficulty of trac- 
tion: and if the end ww of the line abovementioned ſhould 
be carried to D, or beyond it, the power muſt be alſo in- 


creaſed, inaſmuch as it endeayours to lift the body off 
from-the plane. 


If the power draws in a line of direction W B (fig. 2.} 


parallel to the baſe of the plane; then, in order to keep 
the weight W in zquilibrio by the power II, the ſaid 


power muſt be to the weight, as Z B to Z T, or as the 
perpendicular BC to the baſe AC of the triangle ACB. 


For if we ſuppoſe the pulley R at ſo great a diſtance from 
W, that the line of direction WR may not ſenſibly al- 
ter its horizontal poſition, whilſt the body W riſes the 
height BZ, in ſuch manner that II * (= W, and not 
W w) will be the velocity of the power. So that the 
velocity of the power to that of the weight will not be as 
the hypothenuſe to the perpendicular, as in the former 
yore gy as the baſe to the perpendicular in the triangle 
If the powers be increaſed juſt enough to overcome the 
friction of the plane and draw up the body W, let the 
pulley R be lifted up gradually to 7, ſo as to keep the line 
WR parallel to itſelt till it comes to wr, and the power 
will be deſcended to , when the weight is come to w B. 
But II x, together with the diſtance Ry, is equal to II æ, 
or WY, &c. And this traction, being canlanüdy made 
in the angle WB T, is the caſe, 5 | 


INCLINERS, or IN cLININ G DIALS. See the article 
DiaLLinG. 


INCLOSURE, in huſbandry, the fence or hedge 


made to incloſe | 
HEDGE. 


A very good incloſure may be of made elder-ſticks, or 
truncheons, cutten or twelve feet long, and ſtuck into the 
bank ſlopewiſe, ſo as to make a chequer- work. Theſe 
make the ſpeedieſt ſhelter of any; and when the trees are 
grown up, they are valuable for the turner's uſe. The 

ſucceed extremely well in watery places; and when plant- 


ed on the banks of rivers, they prevent them from being 
undermined by the current. | 


by our ancient ſtatutes ; 12 if the lord of a manor in- 
cloſes part of the waſte, and does not leave ſufficient room 
for the commoners, they may break down ſuch incloſures, 
or have a writ of aſſize. | I, 
INCOGNITIO, or Incos, is applied to a perſon 
that is in any place where he would not be known : but 
it 1s more particularly applied.to, princes, or great men, 
who enter towns, or walk the ſtreets without their or- 
dinary train, or the uſual marks of their diſtinction and 
uality. 5 | > 
? INCOMBUSTIBLE, ſomething that cannot be burnt 
or conſumed by fire. 1 


INCOMMENSURABLE, a term in geometry, uſed 


where two lines, when compared to each other, have no 
common meaſure, how ſmall ſoever, that will exactly 
meaſure them both. And in general, two quantities are 


ſaid to be incommenſurable, when no third quantity can 
be found that is an aliquot part of both, 


Such 


velocity. If the body was a cylinder, as a rolling tone, 


ands. | See the articles FENCE and 


The throwing down incloſures is an offence puniſhable 


4; 
— = 
— 2 — — - 
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CE ores 9 — — — ar, - meme tens — 


and expelling the weakeſt. 


in the time of the emperor Juſtinian. Their diſtinguiſh- 


fluids thicker by the mixture of other ſubſtances leſs fluid ; 


other matter. | 


called the night-mare, a diſorder under which the patient 


of weight attending it; and of the chronical kind, from 


IND 


Such are the diagonal and ſide of a ſquare; for though | 


each of thoſe lines have infinite aliquot parts, as the half, 
the third, &c. yet not any part of the one, be it ever ſo 
little, can poſſibly meaſure the other, as is demonſtrated 
in prop. 17. lib. x. of Euclid. + 

Rappus, lib. iv. prop. 17. ſpeaks alſo of incommenſura- 
ble angles. As to ſurfaces which cannot be meaſured by 
a common ſurface, they are ſaid to be incommenſurable 
in power. | | 

IncommMENSUR ABLE NUMBERS are ſuch as have no 
common diviſor that will divide them both equally. 

INCOMPATIBLE, that which cannot ſubſiſt with 
another without deſtroying it: thus cold and heat are in- 
compatible in the ſame ſubject, the ſtrongeſt overcoming 


INCORPOREAL, a thing, or ſubſtance, which has 
no body; as God, angels, and the ſoul of man. | 

INCORRUPTIBLE, that which cannot be cor- 
rupted. 5 . 

[NCORRUPTIBILEs, or INCORRUPTICOLAZ, in church- 
hiſtory, heretics which had their original at Alexandria, 


ing tenet was, that the body of Jeſus Chriſt was incor- 
ruptible from his conception, by. which they meant that 
after and from the time he was formed in the womb of 
his holy mother, he was not ſuſceptible of any change or 
alteration, not even of any natural and innocent paſhons, 
as hunger, thirſt, &c. ſo that he eat without any occa- 
ſion before his death, as well as after his reſurrection, 


INCRASSATING, in pharmacy, &c. the rendering 


or by the evaporation of the thinner parts. 

INCREMENT, and DECREMENT, the increaſe and 
decreaſe of a quantity. See the article SERIES. 

INCRUSTATION, in ſurgery, the induction of a 
cruſt or eſchar upon any part. 

Among maſons, incruſtation ſignifies the lining or coat- 
ing of a wall, either with gloſſy ſtones, ruſtics, marble, 
pottery, or ſtucco-work, and that either equably or in 
panels and compartiments. | 

INCRUSTED, or IncRusTATED COLUMN, is a co- 
lumn conſiſting of ſeveral pieces, or ſlips of ſome precious 
marble maſticated or cemented round a mould of brick, or 


INCUBATION, the aQtion of a hen, or other fowl 


brooding on her eggs. 
INCUBUS, or EepniaLTEs, in phyſic, commonly 


cannot ſtir himſelf, but with the utmoſt difficulty; is 
ſeized with a numbneſs and ſenſe of weight, with a dread 
of ſuffocation, and an oppreſſion, as from ſome body falling 
ſuddenly upon him. 


The word is derived from the Latin incumbo, in regard 


the patients fancy they feel ſomething aſcending and 
ſitting upon their breaſt, | 


This appears to be a diſeaſe of ſtricture, from the ſenſe 


the length of time; and it is not always without danger, 
ior ſome have died under the violence of the ſuffoca- 
tion. 

The incubus is of a bad kind, when it ſeizes the pa- 
tient, though awake, in the night; but worſt of all, 
when, after moleſting him in his ſleep, it leaves him to 
awake under a cold {weat and palpitation of the heart. 
Such as have been long and often ſubject to it, have rea- 
fon to apprehend ſome dangerous diſtempers of the head, 
as a vertigo, apoplexy, &c. 

The cure conſiſts in evacuations by phlebotomy and 
cathartics. The patient muſt be kept to a thin diet, and 
avoid all flatulent food. CO 

INCUMBENT, a clerk, or miniſter, who is reſident 
on his benefice: he is called incumbent, becauſe he does, 
or at leaſt ought to bend his whole ſtudy to diſcharge the 
cure of his church. | 5 

INCURVATION of the Rays of Light, their bending 
out of a rectilinear or ſtraight courſe, occaſioned by re- 
fraction. See REFRACTION, | 

INCUS, in anatomy, a bone of the internal ear. See 
the article EAR. | 


- INDEFEISIBLE, or INDEFEAZABLE, a term in law, 


| eſtates, is called a warranty. See the article Way. 


| what the French engineers call redent ; being a trench 


| | the church of Rome. 


for what cannot be defeated or made void; az an 14. 
feiſible eſtate of inheritance, &c. | wes 
INDEFINITE, or IndETERMINATE, 
has no certain bounds, at leaſt aſſignable by 

mind. | | 

| Deſcartes uſes the word inſtead of infinite, ij 
and quantities, to {ſignify a number ſo great, t 
cannot be added to it ; and a quantity fo gre 
be capable of any addition. 

INDEFINITE, in the ſchools, alſo denotes a thins th 
has but one extreme; for inſtance, a line drawn from Ta 
point and extended infinitely, as alſo eternity a parte ante, 
or eternity a parte poſt, _ : 
IxPDETINITE Propoſition, See the article Propos;. 
TION, | 

INDEFINITE, in grammar, implies ſuch nouns 
nouns, verbs, participles, &c. which are left in an un. 
certain indeterminate ſenſe, and not fixed to any particular 
time, or other circumſtance. | 

.INDELIBLE, ſomething that cannot be cancelled or 
effaced. | | 

INDEMNITY, in law, the ſaving harmleſs; or 
writing to ſecure one from all damage and danger that 

may enſue from any act. An indemnity in regard to 


that Which 
the human 


n numbers 


hat an unit 
at, as not to 


„pro- 


WA 


| RANTY. | 
Ae of INDEMNITY, the ſame with act of grace. Se 
Act of GRace. . | 
INDEN TED, in heraldry, is when the out-line of 
an ordinary is notched like the teeth of a ſaw, 
InpenTED LINE, in fortification, the ſame with 


and parapet running out and in, like the teeth of a ſaw; 
and is much uſed in irregular fortification, See Foxr1- 
FICATION. | 
INDENTED LEAF, among botaniſts, is one notched 
round its verge. See SERRATED. | 
INDEPENDENTS, a ſect of proteſtants in Enr/and |} 
and Holland, fo called from their independency on other 
churches, and their maintaining that each church or 
congregation has ſufficient power to act and perform every 
thing relating to religious government within itſelf, and | 
f no way ſubject or accountable to other churches or their 
eputies. h _— 
The preſent independents differ from the preſbyterians * 
only in their church government, in being generally | 
more attached to the doctrines diſtinguiſhed by the term 
orthodoxy, &c. and in adminiſtering the Lord's Suppet 
at the cloſe of the afternoon's ſervice. See PRESBYTE- 
 RIANS;: |. | 85 
The ſeveral ſets of baptiſts are all independents with 
reſpect to church government. ; FR. 
INDETERMINATE, in general, an appellatn 
given to whatever is not certain, fixed, and limited; 1? | 
which ſenſe, it is the ſame with indefinite. 4 
INDETERMINATE PROBLEM, in algebra, one whic 
is capable of an indefinite number of ſolutions. Re 
INDEX, in anatomy, the ſame with the fore-Hngel. 
See FINGER, 8 | . 
IN DEx, in arithmetic and algebra, ſhe ws to W : dg ws 
er any quantity is involved, and 1s otherwiſe ca | 
onent. See EXPONENT. WE: re a 
4 INDEX of a Logarithm, that which ſhews of mee 
places the; abſolute number belonging to 2 0 at 
doth conſiſt ; and of what nature it is, Whether * af 
or fraction. Thus, in this logarithm 2.523427 Alec the 
ber 2 ſtanding on the left hand of the point 5 oe 
index ; becauſe it ſhews that the abſolute num head 
ing to the above logarithm, conſiſts of thr 3 , | 
the number is always one more than the inde " index®f| 
If the abſolute number be a fraction, then © a 
the logarithm hath a negative fign; marked thus 2-5 
See the article LOGARITHM. which 
INDEX of a Globe, the little ſtyle or gno ming won 
being fixed on the pole of the globe, and 5 "cle. 
with it, points out the hours upon the hour _ 
the article GLOBE. 176 4.1.4.4 books! 
Expurgatory INDEX, a catalogue of prohibited ih 
| 1 
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7 ' Large pen 
8 INDIA PRorER, or Hire Ix pra a hüge P- 1 


| of Bengal, and the Indian ocean; and by the ſame ocean 
DS 


ner 1 — 
e of conjugatin 


IND 


in Aſia bounded on the north by Ulſbec Tartary, and | 
1 7 


1+. on the eaſt, by another part of Thibet, the king- 
1 6 5 Ava, and Pegu; on the ſouth by the bay 


1 Perſia on the welt : ſituated between 669 and 92 of 
"7 longitude, and between 7 and 40? of north latitude; 
dei ne about 2000 miles in length from north to ſouth, 
and 1500 miles in breadth frem eaſt to weſt, where 
droadelt; though the ſouthern part of the peninſula 
s not 300 miles broad. All the country within theſe 


limits is either ſubject or tributary to the great Mogul. 


It is frequently called Indoſtan, a name ſuppoſed to be 
1crived from the river Indus, on its weſtern frontiers: 
it is alſo called the Mogulſtan, from the imperial family 
now upon the throne, who trace their pedigree from Ta- 
merlane, a Mogul Tartar. | 

The produce of this country, and what the Europeans 
import {rom thence, is chiefly chints, callicoes, muſlins, 
ſome filk, pepper, and diamonds, which are purchaſed 
by moſt nations with ſilver ; but the Dutch frequently 
barter ſpices for them, which makes the India trade dou- 
bly advantageous to them. 

INDIA beyond the Ganges, is a country bounded by 
Thibet and Boutan on the north ; by China, Tonquin, 
and Cochin-China on the eaſt; by the Indian Ocean on 
the ſouth ; and by the Hither India, the Bay of Bengal, 
and the Straits of Malacca on the weſt : it is ſituated be- 
tween 92 and 104 of eaſt longitude, and between the 
equator and 30 degrees of north latitude: being near 
2000 miles in length from north to ſouth ; but of a very 
unequal breadth z in which limits are comprehended the 
kingdoms of Aſem, Ava, .Pegu, Laos, Siam, Cambodia, 
and Malacca, governed by as many Indian princes ; only 
the Dutch have uſurped the dominion of Malacca. In 
this country there are a vaſt number of elephants, and 
conſequently a great deal of ivory; our merchants alſo 
meet with gold and precious ſtones, canes, opium, and 
ſuch other articles as are uſually found within the tropics. 

InDIAN BERRY, Cocculus Indicus, in commerce, &c. 
dee COCCULUS. | | 

 IxDian LEAF, Malabatbrum, in botany, the leaf of a 
tree brought from the Eaſt-Indies. It is of a firm tex- 
ture; of an oblong oval figure, pointed at both ends; 
moth and gloſſy on one fide, which is the upper, and 
leſs ſo on the lower ; of a yellowiſh green colour on the 
former, and a pale brownifh on the latter; furniſhed with 
three ribs, running its whole length, very protuberant on 
in lower fide, and two ſmaller ones which bound the 

ges. | 


Theſe leaves have a remarkable affinity, in one reſpect, 
wit the caſia or bar 

both the leaves themſelves and their pedicles being, like 
3 mucilaginous: chewed, they render the ſa- 
v2 limy and glutinous: infuſed in water, they give out a 
Ny Proportion of a ſtrong tenacious mucilage. But of 
N flavour, which is ſtrong in the bark, the 
3 as brought to us, have very little: they ſcarcely 
"Jp any warmth or pungency to the taſte, and have 
n imell, unleſs well rubbed, when they yield an 
vil 8 though weak, ſpicy odour. They are no other- 
3 8 2 5 2 an ingredient in mithridate and 
ae 2 en in their greateſt perfection, far 


3 | | [7 85 
040 3 + in phyſic, whatever ſerves to direct 


E, in grammar, the firſt mood, or man- 
g a verb, by which we ſimply affirm, 
omething ; as, amant, they love; non 


Ixpie o not love; amas tu, doſt thou love ? 
\TIVE Column. See COLUMN. 1 


eny, or aſk 


3 ſuit of the king, drawn up in form of 
ferred to fl. dited againſt a perſon, and afterwards pre- 
Nd jury or inqueſt, who are to find whe- 
ut be true or not. An indictment differs 


except ae to che proof thereof, under any penalty, 


„ In law, is a bill or declaration of | 


only in this, that the pteferrer of the | 


| 


k of the tree of the cinnamon kind, | 


INDIGESTION, Indige/tio, a want of due coction, 


either in the food, the humours of the body, or excre- 
ments. | 


| . INDIGNATORIUS MvscvLvs, amuſcle of the eye, 


otherwiſe called abducens, and rectus exterior: it has 
this appellation from its drawing the eye outwards, 


choke occaſioning the appearance of ſcorn. See the ar- 
ticie ELER. ; 70 | 


INDIGO, in commerce, a preparation of the juice of 


a plant, whoſe leaves are ſmall, fleſhy, and ſoft, of a 
greeniſh brown colour on the upper- fide, pale, and as it 
were ſilver- coloured underneath. This plant, by ſome 
called an], or nil, has ſeveral lender knotty ſtalks, which 
ſpread into ſmall branches, clothed each with from four 
to ten pair of theſe leaves, and an odd one at the end: it 
riſes to the height of about two feet, and produces red- 


diſh flowers, in ſhape reſembling thoſe of broom, but 


ſmaller, followed by oblong pods, containing the ſeeds. 


Labat has given a particular account of the culture of 
the plant, and the preparation of the indigo. The 
ground being thoroughly cleared from weeds, one of the 
principal points in the culture, a number of ſlaves, rang- 
ed In a line, march acroſs, making little trenches of the 
width of their hoes, and two or three inches deep, about 
a foot diſtance from one another every way : then return- 
ing, they drop ſome ſeeds in each trench, and afterwards 
cover them with the earth taken out. In moiſt weather, 
the plant comes up in three or four days; and in about 
two months after, it is fit for cutting: if ſuffered to ſtand 
till it runs into flower, the leaves become too dry and 
hard, and the indigo obtained from them proves leſs in 
quantity, and leſs beautiful : the due point of maturity is 
known, by the leaves beginning to grow leſs ſupple, or 
more brittle. In rainy ſeaſons the cutting may be repeated 
every ſix weeks: cutting in dry weather kills the plant, 
which, if that is avoided, continues to afford freſh crops 
for two years. | | | 

A large quantity of the herb is put into a vat or ciſtern 
of ſtrong maſon work, with ſo much water as is ſufficient 
to cover it, and ſome wood laid above to prevent its riſing 
up. The matter begins to ferment, ſooner or later, ac- 
cording to the warmth of the weather and the maturity 
of the plant, ſometimes in fix or eight hours, and ſome- 
times not in leſs than twenty. The liquor grows hot, 
throws up a plentiful froth, thickens by degrees, and ac- 
quires a blue colour inclining to violet. At this time, 
without touching the herb, the liquor impregnated with 
its tincture is let out, by cocks in the bottom, into another 
_ placed for that purpoſe, ſo as to be commanded by the 

r{t. | | | 

In the ſecond vat the liquor is ſtrongly and inceſſantly 
beat and agitated, with a kind of buckets fixed to poles, 
till the colouring matter is united into a body. A good 
deal of nicety is requiſite in hitting this point: if the 
beating is ceaſed too ſoon, apart of the tinging matter re- 
mains diſſolved in the liquor; if continued a little too 
long, a part of that which had ſeparated is diſſolved 
afreſh. The exact time for diſcontinuing the proceſs 
is determined, by taking up ſome of the liquor occaſionally 
in a little cup, and obſerving whether the blue fecula is 


| diſpoſed to ſeparate and ſubfide. 


The whole being now ſuffered to reſt till the blue mat- 
ter has ſettled, the clear water is let off by cocks in the 
ſides at different heights ; and the blue part diſcharged by 
a cock in the bottom, into another vat: here it is ſuffered 
to ſettle for ſome time longer ; then further drained in 
cloth bags, and expoſed in ſhallow wooden boxes to the 
air, till thoroughly dry. 

The author abovementioned, from whom the whole 
of the foregoing account is extracted, obſerves further, 
that the gogdneſs of the indigo depends greatly upon the 
age of the plant ; that before it has grown fully ripe, the 
quantity it yields is leſs, but the colour proportionably 
more beautiful; that probably the ſecret of thoſe, whoſe 
indigo has been moſt eſteerned, is no other than cutting 
the herb at the time when it yields the fineſt colour ; that 


IN appear to b 
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4 C quantity, 


the ſuperiority of ſome of the indigoes of the Eaſt-Indies 
to thoſe of America, is perhaps owing to the former being 

prepared more curiouſly from only the leaves of the plant; 
and that by beating the herb in the ſteeping vat, which 
has been practiſed by ſome with a view to increaſe the 
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quantity, great part of the ſubſtance of the leaves and 


bark is blended with, the water along with the colouring 
matter, and the indigo extremely debaſed. EOS 

It is ſaid that lime or lime-water is ſometimes em- 
ployed in the beating vat, to promote the ſeparation of 
the tinging particles from the water ; and that the hard- 


neſs or flintineſs of ſome ſorts of indigo is owing to an 


over-proportion of this addition. 

Indigo is commonly divided, from the colour which it 
exhibits upon breaking, into three kinds, copper- colour- 
ed, purple, and blue, It is ſaid that the dyers uſe chiefly 
the firſt ; and the calico-printers, for this drug gives a 
durable ſtain to linen as well as woollen, the laſt. On 
what particular circumſtances theſe different appearances 
depend, we know not; nor is it certainly known, whether 
the real quality of the indigo has any connexion with 
them. The deepeſt and livelieſt indigo, rubbed with the 
nail, looks like poliſhed copper; and ſolutions of all the 
ſorts, made in alkaline lixivia, aſſume alike a copper-co- 
loured ſkin upon the ſurface. 5 

Good indigo is moderately light, breaks of a ſhining 
ſurface, and burns almoſt wholly away upon a red-hot 


iron. It is quickly penetrated by water, and reduced into 


a kind of paſte : a conſiderable part is at the ſame time 
diffuſed through the liquor, and very ſlowly ſubſides. This 
is probably what Labat and Hellot mean by its diſſolving 
in water; for no part of the indigo really diſſolves; it can- 
not indeed be expected that it ſhould from the proceſs by 
which it is obtained, 8 

Indigo requires an equal quantity or more of fixed al- 
kaline falt to render it totally ſoluble in water. On di- 
geſting the indigo, with a gentle heat, in the ſolution of 
the alkaline ſalt, a ſhining copper- coloured ſkin begins to 
appear, and gradually covers the whole ſurface : on ag1- 
tating the matter, a large blue flower or froth ariſes, and 


the liquor underneath appears of a deep green. If woollen 


cloth, without any other preparation than moiſtening it 


with warm water, be dipped in this hot liquor, it comes 
out perfectly green, and changes almoſt inſtantly in the 


air to a fine blue. This is the common proceſs of dying 
blue. 0 

Mr. Hellot deſcribes two indigo vats with urine; one 
of which is uſed hot like the foregoing, and the other cold. 
The hot vat conſiſts of equal parts of indigo, alum, and 


tartar, digeſted in urine till the liquor becomes green. 


T he cold one is prepared, by digeſting powdered indigo 
with vinegar for twenty-four hours, in the proportion of 
four pounds to about three quarts ; then mixing the mat- 
ter with about fifty gallons of urine, and ſtirring the 
whole together every night and morning, till the liquor 
turns green, and pathers a head like the common vat. 
Indigo 1s fitted for printing on linen, by diluting it 
with water into the conſiſtence of a ſyrup ; then adding 
ſome powdered pearl- aſhes, green vitriol, and lime newly 
ſlaked ; with ſo much water, occaſionally, as will reduce 
them into the conſiſtence of thin paint; mixing the whole 


thoroughly together, and ſtirring the matter every now 


and then, till it gains a copper-colour on the ſurface. 
The proportions uſed by the workmen are, two parts of 
indigo, one of pear]-aſhes, three of vitriol, and two of 
4 {1 + + | | oy 

The ſame compoſition, diluted with a ſufficient quantity 


of water, about ſix gallons to a pound of indigo, and boil- 


ed, gives a durable blue to tanned ſkins, whether dipped 
in hot or cold. 2 


Indigo, digeſted in a moderate heat, with different vo- 


latile alkaline ſpirits, gave only yellowiſh and browniſh 


red tinctures; with rectified ſpirit of wine, a reddiſh one: 
to lime- water, and to water acidulated with the vitriolic, 
nitrous, and marine acids, it gave no tincture at all. 
The concentrated vitriolic acid unites with it into a 
ſmooth paſte, eſpecially if the indigo is previouſly well 
round with powdered glaſs, ſand, or other like ſub- 
ee the indigo is thus rendered ſoluble in boiling 
water along with the acid, ſo as to paſs through the pores 
of a filter: the ſolution, whilſt hot, appears of a deep 
bright green colour, like that made by fixed alkalies, but 
fades as it grows cold, and changes at laſt to a browniſh. 
Theſe experiments, which were many times repeated 
with the ſame event, ſeem to overturn Mr. Hellot's inge 


nious theory; which deduces the green colour of ſolu- 


| tions of indigo, from the common property 


a traverſe in pleading, and to an offence c 


y of blue jufce: 
of being turned green by the alkalies; and Sets * 
lour which the cloth acquires ſoon after it is taken o ** 
the vat, from a ſeparation of the alkali. We here 5 x 
that a green ſolution of this concrete is obtainable hr 
the ſtrongeſt of the acids, and that with volatile alkalies 
it diſcovers no tendency to greenneſs, 1% 

The ſolution of indigo in oil of vitriol does n 
green till boiled. The thick compound, dro 
water no hotter than the hand can bear, communicates 
bright blue colour: woollen cloth or ſilk, prepared with 
alum and tartar, acquire from this liquor'the beautify) but" 
periſhable blue dye, called Saxon blue. The Saxon reen 
is dyed, by dipping the ſtuff a ſecond time in the yellow 
decoction of fuſticx; or more compendiouſly, by mixin 
the acid blue compoſition with that decoction at once till 
the liquor has gained the depth of colour required. : 

It is ſaid that the dyers of Norwich, who pur. 
chaſed this ſecret from Saxony, prepare the blue com. 
poſition by grinding nine parts of indigo with twenty of 
red arſenic; then adding to them, in a glazed yell: 
forty-eight parts of oil of vitriol, and ſtirring them well 
together: after the mixture has ſtood for twenty-fout 
hours, it is fit for uſe. In Mr. Hellot's proceſs, received 
likewiſe from Germany, the proportions are ſomewhat 
different ; and inſtead of red arſenic, cobalt and orpiment 
are uſed. Theſe differences are immaterial : the on 
uſe of the additional matter ſeems to be, to divide the in- 
digo, and render it more eaſily miſcible with the acid. lt 
will ſucceed, in ſmall ſpecimens, with red and with 
white arſenic, with orpiment and with cobalt, with ſul- 
phur, with antimony, with powdered glaſs, with powder- 
ed ſand, and with flint. . | 

The indigo, in the diluted blue liquors, is perſedl) 
diſſolved, ſo as to paſs through a filter. The ſolutions, 


ot appear 


haſtily evaporated to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, become 


turbid and green. On flow evaporation, they continue 
uniform and blue, and readily mingle again with freſh 
water, paſſing the filter as before, of a fine blue colour. 

INDIVIDUAL, Individuum, in logic, a particular be- 
ing of any ſpecies, or that which cannot be divided into 
two or more beings equal or alike. 


INDIVISIBLE, among metaphyſicians. A thing 1s 


ſaid to be indiviſible abſolute, abſolutely indiviſible, that | 


is a ſimple being, and conſiſts of no parts into which it 
may be divided. Thus God is indiviſible in all reſpedts, 


as 1s alſo the human mind, not having extenſion or othet 


properties of body, | 3 

INDIVISIBLE Secundum quid eff, indiviſible with re- 
ſpect to what it now is, a ſubſtance which, though it 
conſiſts of parts into which it may be divided, y*t 
never can be ſo divided as to remain the fame: 
thus a meaſure or number is ſaid to be indiviſible, for it 
from a foot-line, for example, any thing is deducted, 't 


is no more a foot-line; and if from the number _ | 
any thing is ſubſtracted, it is no longer the ſame nume. 


See the next atticle. 


. A Ir es 
InpivisIBLEs, in geometry, the elements or principles 


into which any body or figure may be ultimately Are 
which elements are ſuppoſed infinitely ſmall: _ : 8 
may be ſaid to conſiſt of points, a ſurface of parallel ines 
and a ſolid of parallel and ſimilar ſurfaces; and then, fn 
cauſe each of theſe elements is ſuppoſed indivilibie, | 
any figure a line be drawn through the een. pe 
dicularly, the number of points in that line . bh 
ſame as the number of the elements; whence We ible 
that a parallelogram, priſm, or cylinder, 1 * #151 
into elements or indivifibles, all equal to _—_ my 
parallel and like to the baſe; a triangle in 


parallel to the baſe, but decreaſing in arithmetical pro- 


A . : | - e Aa- 
portion, and ſo are the circles which conſtitute the p | 


of a 
bolic conoid, and thoſe which conſtitute the plane © 
circle, or ſurface of an iſoſceles- cone. 
INFINITESIMALS. 2 : : 

INDORSEMENT, in law, any thing writte See the 
back of a deed, as a receipt for money received. 
article BiLL. | \ a of 

INDUCEMENT, in law, ſignifies what way | 
ledged as a motive; and, in our law, it 18 uit 555 | 
in e. caſes; as, there is an inducement to 2: 
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dy itſelf þ 
E Manſient ca, nee 


mucrieN, in law, is putting a clerk or clergy- 
W of a benefice or living to which he is 


or preſented, See PRESENTATION. | 
ULGENCES, in the Romiſh church, are a 


remiſſion of the puniſhment due to fins, granted by the 


4 ſuppoſed to ſave the ſinner from purgatory. 
an VI in dis decretal, which is generally W 
dy the church of Rome, declares, that our Saviour has 
5 an infinite treaſure of merits, ariſing from his own 
ſufferings, beſides thoſe of the bleſſed virgin and the 
ſaints; and that the paſtors and guides of the church, 
and more eſpecially the popes, who are the ſovereign 
diſpoſers of this treaſure, have authority to apply it to 
the living, by virtue of the keys, and to the dead, by 
way of ſuffrage, to diſcharge them from their reſpective 
proportions of puniſhment, by taking juſt ſo much merit 
out of this general treaſure, as they conceive the debt re- 
quires, and offering it to God. 1 
It was the great abuſe of indulgences that contributed 
not a little to the firſt reformation of religion in Germany, 
where Martin Luther began firſt to declaim againſt the 
preachers of indulgences, and afterwards againſt indul- 
gences themſelves : for ſince that time the popes have 
been more ſparing in the exerciſe of this power ; however, 
they ſtill carry on a great trade with them in the Indies, 


where they are purchaſed at two reals a piece, and ſome- 


times more, : | 

INDULT, in the church of Rome, the power of 
preſenting to benefices granted to certain perſons by the 

ope. - 
: INDULTO, a duty, tax, or cuſtom paid to the king 
of Spain, for all ſuch commodities as are imported from 
the Weſt-Indies in the galleons. See the article GaL- 
LEONS, | | 

INERTIA of Matter, in philoſophy, is defined by 
dir Iſaac Newton to be a paſſive principle by which bodies 
perſiſt in their motion or reſt, receive motion in propor- 
tion to the force impreſſing it, and reſiſt as much as they 
ne reſiſted, It is alſo defined by the ſame author to be a 
power implanted in all matter whereby it reſiſts any 
change endeavoured to be made in its ſtate, 

This power then coincides with the vis reſiſtendi, or 
power of reſiſting, whereby every body endeavours, as 
much as it can, to perſevere in its own ſtate, whether 
of reſt or uniform rectilinear motion; which power is 


ſill proportionable to the quantity of matter in any bo- 


j: for ſince natural bodies conſiſt of a maſs of matter, 
that, of itſelf, is not able to induce any change in its 
ſte, if bodies were once at reſt, it is neceſſary that they 
ſhould always remain in that ſtate of reſt, unleſs there is 
?plied a new force to produce motion in them: but if 
ey were in motion, the ſame energy or force would 

Ways preſerve the motion ; and therefore bodies would 

vas retain their motion, and would always proceed 
ward in the ſame right. line with the ſame tenor, 
= they cannot of themſelves acquire either reſt or a 

ation, or a change of their direction to turn on one 
ide or the other. 


OY are ſome philoſophers who readily enough ac- 
row . 25 that no body can move of itſelf, that is, paſs 
willin p to motion of itſelf, but then they are not as 

* o grant, that bodies once moved cannot of them- 
Projefttles , at reſt, by reaſon ny ſee the motions of 
bodies 8 anguiſh by degrees, and at laſt the moving 
dur: {elves come to reſt. See the article PRoJjEc- 


But ys | 
2 ei I 
no mode or accident can of its own accord, or 


yed, and as all effects produced by 
vn 8 do remain always, unleſs there be ſome 
wiſe motie, Os cauſe that deſtroys them; ſo like- 
unleſs it be 15 commenced, will be continued always, 
Dore in the 2 ered by ſome external cauſe: nor is it 
ns motion 4 ps. of a body once moved, to lay aſide 
tl „ to move, and return of itſelf to reſt, 

off the figure that it has been once formed 
cauſe : Ld; a new one, without ſome extrinſic 
Zofe, there is in all bodies a certain force, 


tom wich Arth, whereby they oppoſe every change; 


u 
® ſe 


Put out cc Auſe it proceeds, that they are very difficult! 
13 the dae ſtate, whatever it is Za Wag 15 
| moving bodies as in thoſe at reſt, nor 90 
: | 


I 7 2 yp 


bodies leſs reſiſt the aQion, whereby they are brought 
from motion to reſt, than that whereby they paſs from 
reſt to motion ; that is, there is not required a leſs force 
to put a ſtop to the motion of any body, than was be- 
fore neceſſary to impreſs that motion on the ſame body. 
W hence fince the vis inertiæ, or inactivity of matter, al- 
ways equally reſiſts equal changes, it will not be leſs 
powerful to continue a body in motion, which has be- 
85 to move, than to preſerve a quieſcent body in the 
ame ſtate of reſt. | ; 5 

There are ſome philoſophers who ſuppoſe body of its 
own nature to be as indifferent to motion as to reſt ; but 
by this indifference they do not, we ſuppoſe, mean ſuch a 
diſpoſition in bodies, whereby they do not in the leaſt reſiſt 
reſt or motion; for on this ſuppoſition it would follow, that 
any body, however great, and moved with the ſwifteſt velo- 
city, might be ſtopped by any the ſmalleſt force; or if 
the great body was at reſt, it might be moved by any bo- 
dy, however ſmall, without the leaſt, loſs of velocity in 
the impelling body: that is, any ſmall body impinging 
on a greater one, would carry that greater body 17 75 
with it, without the leaſt loſs of its motion; and each 
body after the impulſe, would be jointly carried along 
with that celerity that the ſmall buy had at firſt; which 
we all khow is abſurd, This indifference, therefore, is 
not placed in a non- reſiſtance to motion, from a ſtate of 
reſt, or to reſt from a ſtate of motion ; but in this only, 
that a body of its own nature is not more propenſe to mo- 
tion than to reſt, nor more reſiſts to paſs from a ſtate of 
reſt to motion, than to return again from that motion to 
the ſame ſtate of reſt: befides, any quieſcent body may 
be moved by any force; and an equal force, acting in a 
contrary. direction, will be able to deſtroy that motion ; 
and in this, this indifference conſiſts. | 

Since, according to this law, a body once in motion 
always continues in that motion, the philoſophers aſk, 
Why all projectiles loſe by degrees their motion? Why 
do they not proceed in infinitum ? If motion did not of its 
own nature decay, a ſtone thrown at the beginning of 
the world, would by this time have gone through an im- 
menſe and aa i e ſpace. And ſo indeed it would, 
if its motion had been in vacuo, or in free ſpaces, and 
without any gravity. But ſince all projectiles are car- 
ried either through the air, or on the rough ſurfaces of 
other bodies, they muſt be neceſſarily retarded: for ſince 
all bodies in motion muſt drive and thruſt out of its place 
the reſiſting air, or overcome the roughneſs of the ſuper- 
ficies upon which they are moved, they will loſe all that 
force and motion that is conſtantly employed in over- 
coming theſe obſtacles, and conſequently the motion of 
projectiles will be continually diminiſhed :. but if there 
was no reſiſtance in the medium, no roughneſs in the 
ſuperficies on which they were moved, no gravity that 
continually forces the bodies towards the earth, motian 
would always continue the ſame, without any retarda- 
tion at all. So in the heavens, where the medium is 
exceedingly rare, the planets do continue their motions 
for a very long time; and. upon ice, or any other very 
ſmooth ſurface without any roughneſs, heavy bodies in 
motion are not ſoon brought to reſt. 
INFALLIBLE, what cannot deceive, nor be deceived. 
The word is Latin, and formed of in, taken privately, 
and falls, to deceive. „ . 

INFAMOUS, in general, denotes ſomething noto- 
riouſly contrary to virtue or honour. . e 

The word is derived from the Latin in, and fama, re- 
port. | Ru 


Inramovs, in law, denotes a perſon of no repute in 


the world. There are two kinds of infamy ; ſome per- 
ſons. being infamous de jure, or ſtigmatized by public 
judgments : others are infamous de facto, as being of a 
ſcandalous profeſſion, as a catchpole, hangman, in- 
former, &c. 1 re | 

INFANT, Infans, in medicine, denotes a young child. 
See the articles CHILD and DELIVERY. | | 26 
The diſeaſes incident to little children, and thoſe newly 
born, are the thruſh, pukings, coughs, watchings, ſtart- 
ings, inflammations of the navel, runnings of the ears, 
and gripes... When they begin to breed teeth, trouble- 
ſome itchings of the gums, fevers, convulſions, diarrhazas 


happen, eſpecially when they put forth the canine teeth, 
ol | and 
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præcordia, 


INF. 


and in thoſe particularly who are very groſs and inclinable to | 


be coſtive. When advanced from two to ten years and longer, | 
they labour under inflammations of the tonfils, inward : 


luxations of the yertebra next the head, aſthmas, ſtone, | 


round belly-worms, aſcarides, penſile warts, ho and 
ſtranguries, ſcrophulous tumors, and other tubercles. 
Of all the afflictions which torture tender infants, vio- 
lent pains of the abdomen and inflations moſt frequent- | 
ly occur. The principal intention of the phyſician, in 
order to cure theſe, is to abſorb, correct, and gently eva- 
cuate the corroſive acid of the prime vie. If the diſor- 
der, as it generally happens, ariſes from vitiated milk, the 


- nurſe is either to be changed, or care muſt be taken that 
ſhe do not at that time indulge herſelf with flatulent food; 


and gentle laxatives, if ſhe be coſtive, are proper for the 
nurſe. Among theſe, the preparations of rhubarb are 
the moſt eligible ; nor are carminative medicines leſs be- 
neficial to the nurſe, But nothing relieves infants more 


than clyſters and the internal exhibition of preparations of 


rhubarb, as alſo a ſcruple of aniſeed groſly pounded, if 
given with the firſt ſpoonful of ſugared-pap. _ 

If there be a ſuſpicion of worms, it is proper to give 
the remedies accommodated to kill and diſlodge theſe 
hoſtile animals. External remedies ſhould alſo be ap- 
plied againſt the violence of this diſorder, as emol. 
lients, | | | | 

Epilepfies and convulſions are generally more incident 
to childhood, which continues from the firſt to the ſeventh 
year, becauſe, in infants, the nervous, membranous, and 
exquilitely ſenſible parts conſiſt of very tender and very 
moveable ſmall fibres, which being irritated, though in 
the ſlighteſt manner, are very eaſily thrown into ſpaſmo- 
dic commotions. 

If this diſorder take its riſe from a fright or violent paſ- 
ſion of the nurſe, it is proper to give what gently curbs the 
inordinate and ſpaſmaſtic motions of the nervous ſyſtem, 


| ſuch as emollient and carminative clyſters, and antiſpaſ- 


modic powders either exhibited alone, or in ſome water 
of a ſedative quality. If it ariſe from the milk rendered 
corroſive in the infant, beſides demulcent clyſters, abſor- 
bent powders exhibited with ſaffron, muſk, or a ſmall 
quantity of the extract of caſtor, are of ſingular ſervice, 
eſpecially if a pretty rich decoction of harts-horn be 
uſed for drink: but if the primæ viz are to be purged, this 
end is anſwered by a decoction impregnated with manna, 
ſucceſſively exhibited with a few drops of the oil of tartar 
per deliquium dropped into it. If the diſorder proceeds 
from too large a quantity of groſs milk, the infant ſhould 


be fed with leſs, and ſuch aliments given, as render it 


more fluid. Likewiſe a third or fourth part of a grain of 
emetic tartar, mixed with ſyrup of violets and ſome pro- 
per diſtilled water, is often ſerviceable, when given out of 
the paroxyſm. When the meconium produces this diſ- 
order, it ought to be evacuated by gentle laxatives mixed 
with abforbents. If an epilepſy proceed from a repulſion 
of the itch, a ſcald head, &c. thoſe things ſhould be uſed 
which may recal the impure matter to the ſurface of the 
body, and veſicatories applied to the nape of the neck, 
have been found very beneficial. 

As to an atrophy in children, where there is a gradual 
conſumption of the whole body, attended commonly with 
an inflation of the abdomen, and an extraordinary injury 
of the ſeveral functions, we are, in general, to take care, 
that, after weaning, they be ſupplied with food of ſuch a 
kind, as adds nutriment and ſtrength to the emaciated 
body, as broths of bruiſed fowls, or capons prepared with- 
out the fat, paps of apples prepared with the yolks of 
eggs and ſugar, together with a little cinnamon, mace, 
and wine. When obſtructions happen in the mouths of 
the lacteals, proper deobſtruents are to be uſed, 

A cardialgia in children principally diſcovers itſelf by 


an uncommon ftraitneſs over the breaſt, joined with 


difficult reſpiration, by inflations of the abdomen and 
1 inquietudes and eructations; to which 

flight fevers and convulſions are frequently joined. 
During the fit, but little milk ſhould be given the in- 


fant, and antiſpaſmodic abſorbent powders, with ſome 


carminative water, ſhould be adminiſtered both to the 
nurſe and infant : and for their drink, gelatinous decoc- 
tions of the harts horn and correcting emulſions, To 
diſcharge the TL iS, gently carminatiye and emol- 


— 


inteſtines, not omitting at the ſame time the 


INF 


lient clyſters ſhould be given: an outward 2 
paregorics is likewiſe very beneficial. 
After the fit, in order to remove the fomes 
temper, not only the nurſe, but alſo the infan 
be gently freed from the ſordes lodged in the ſt 


PPlication of 
of the gif. 
i ought to 
Omach and 


EN ee bo uſe of cor. 
roborating and ſtomachic medicines, my 


To cure the iſchury or reterition of urine 
the nurſe, while ſhe gives ſuck, and the j 
weaned, muſt avoid all improper aliments and unwhole. 
ſome drinks: but if the diforder be ſupported þ an ob 
ſtructed evacuation by ſtool, reſins impregnated with 0 . 
barb ſhould be taken in proper aliments, or e. oo 
Eh ylters 
ſhould be duly injected. When the diſcharge of urine ; 
ſuppreſſed by calculous fragments obſtructing the ureth 5 
emollient clyſters are in like manner of ſervice. 85 
nally antiſpaſmodics ſhould be adminiſtered; and exter. 
nally baths, in which emollient ſubſtances have ber, 
boiled, are highly beneficial ; as alſo bags fitted with 80 
ſame things applied warm to the region of the pubes, the 
anointing which with the oil of ſcorpions is allo produc. 
tive of happy effects. | 

For the cure of a cough and aſthma in infants, 2b. 
ſorbent powders, the root of Florentine orris, ſpermace; 
and ſugar-candy, internally exhibited, are highly . 
cial, and all the methods uſed whereby tranſpiration ma 
not only be promoted, but a reſolution of the inſpiſſatel 
fluids commodiouſly obtained, | | 

If an aſthma attended with a cough, proceed from acid 
and viſcid crudities in the ſtomach, a mild emetic is often 
ſucceſsful, and this end is likewiſe very well anſwered by 
emollient and carminative clyſters. If a repelled, actid, 
and excrementitious matter give birth to the diſorder, 
beſides internal diaphoretics, gentle veſicatories, applied 
to the nape of the neck, often produce a happy effect. 

For ulcerous tubercles and catarrhous defluxions, ſuch | 
infuſtons ſhould be exhibited to the nurſe as dilute the 
blood and lymph ; the infant ſhould have laxatives ad- 
miniſtered. Inflammations of the parotid glands art, 
beſides the internal uſe of reſolyents, to be treated exter- 
nally with the ſimple diachylon plaſter, mixed with cam. 
phire ; and, if the tumor cannot be diſculled, it is to be 
maturated by emollient cataplaſms. 

As to the cure of hiccups and vomitings in infants, it 
milk taken plentifully offend, its quantity ought to be 
leflened; but if the diſorder proceed from its depravei 
quality, we ought to procure a proper excretion of it bo 
from the nurſe and infant. | 

As to coſtiveneſs in children, the nurſe ſhould ul? a 
light and reſolving diet, exhibiting, at interyals, cut 
rants, either in the form of an electuary, with rhubard 
and ſugar, or boiled with apples. But the infant is te- 
lieved either by ſyrup of ſuccory with rhubarb, ans 2 few 
grains of white mechoacan at proper intervals, or che 
of a decoction of oats with honey and butter, or of whey 
and Venice ſope. The navel ſhould alſo be anointed u 
oil of ſweet almonds, mixed with a due quantity of the 
trochiſci alhandal, reduced to powder. | | 

A diarrhoea or exceſſive flux ought not to be ſudden'y 
checked, eſpecially if children. bear it well, and ii ns 
ſuppreſſion be not indicated as proper. But Wen ut 
happens, we muſt have a regard to the nurſes milk, be 
if ſhe lay a foundation for the diſtemper, ſhe mul r 
changed, uſing at the ſame time a proper p 
diſordered infant may be relieved by takin 
powders of Armenian bole and crabs-eyes, 
grains of the bark of caſcarilla, to which may of the 
circumſtances require, amber and a third bien 5 
theriaca cæleſtis for a doſe; and externally 175 Lek, 
be anointed with a proper liniment. And bel . 
in ſuch a ſtate of the Ae great advantages * 
from the uſe of clyſters. Henan. be age of 

INFANT, in Wi, ſignifies a perſon pager e 
one and twenty, | ger 

INFANTE and INFANTA, allt 
the kings of Spain and Portugal, except. the 55 
princes being called infantes, and che Pn 
fantas. ' : the Whole 


INFANTRY, in military affairs, denotes 


in children. 
nfant, when f 
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| dekkert ON, Wang phyſicians, the ſame with con- 


in, e LD ting ot ant nt 
VE NFERN AL-STONE, Lapis infernalis. See the article 
Lad rlxTTE, that which has neither beginning nor 
ky in which ſenſe God alone is infinite. See the ar- 
oy vor is alſo uſed. to ſignify that which has had a be- 
000 but will have no end, as angels and human ſouls. 
$i makes what the ſchoolmen call nfinitum a parte poſt ; 
; 1 * ff by infinitum a parte ante, they mean 
chat which has an end but had no beginning. ein 
leid iT E, in mathematics, are ſuch quantities as are 
either greater Or ſmaller than any aſſignable one, being 
the ,me with indefinite ot indeterminate, to. which no 
certain limits are preſcribed. + wo Sound wo 2445-11 
The doctrine of infinites bas given occaſion for many 
diſputes 3 but the true ſtate of the caſe. 1s this: So long as 


g to arrive at truth; but the nearer our ſuppoſitions 
105 to truth, the nearer will be the coneluſion; and if 
theſe ſuppoſitions be infinitely near the truth, the errors 


luſt thrown out of the account, the concluſion will be the 
{ame as if we had proceeded upon principles accurately 
true. 2 0 | 
in all mathematical computations, and the true teaſon for 
rejecting them, when the operation is over; but it may 
he reaſonably demanded, How do we know that theſe in- 


errors in the premiſes? And the anſwer is, becauſe theſe 
two ſorts of errors have ſo mutual a dependence one upon 
another, that one cannot be made to vaniſh, but the other 
will neceſſarily vaniſh with it. If it be further demanded, 
What the wrong ſuppoſitions are from which theſe infi- 


ſuppoſing magnitudes to have quantity, which in reality 
have none at all, but have entirely loſt it, either by run- 
ning into infinity on the one hand, or into nothing on 
the other, Thus, if we ſuppoſe the point D to actually 
| coincide with the angulat point C (plate LXXVI. fig. 3.) 
| theline DC will not only comparatively, but abſolutely 

be equal to nothing; that is, it will be no line at all, nor 
can any uſe be made of it: but by allowing the ſaid line 
to have ſome quantity, though extremely ſmall, or leſs 
| than any that can be aſſigned, we tacitly ſuppoſe the point 


D not to be actually in the angular point C, but infinitely 
Dear it. | | 


a quantity; and if © have no quantity, neither can its re- 
Uprocal , or any magnitude expreſſed by it, be ſaid to 


nitude infinitely great in the ſtrĩcteſt ſenſe of the word, 


| to the definition both of ratios, 


* ny, I know not whether the greateſt part if not 
| the difficulties that are ſaid to attend the idea of infi- 


n, and our inability to comprehend it, ought not ra- 
er to be char 


together whic 
compariſon. 


and the object of propor- 


h in their own natures are incapable of all 
It is ſaid indeed that infinite parallelopipeds, 
pencicular upon finite baſes, and upon the 
ra: Bars in proportion as their baſes ; which is 
/ A this is not comparing magnitudes in reſpect of 
| 4 ans, they have not, but in reſpect of the quantity 
== : Fu of theſe parallelopipeds may be ſaid to be 
„ = eker than another, though not higher. Thus, 
ten, 2 vanity whereof the multiples 2 F and 3r are 

"Hu ine. be ſaid to be to 37 as 2 to 3, whether r be 
gif nitely great or ſmall; nay, though » ſhould 
ko, impoſſible quantity; as F, „ =, Ke. 
Upon te ne duantity of this proportion does not depend 
ulmuf here 7, but upon the coefficients 2 and 3: 
finite, 1 rb take notice however, that if 7 be actually 


37 my #01 2 
dig as x pe be meant, not quantities twice or thrice 
"ice or Wie on reſpect wherein it is infinite, but 
de Ollible for any: en, which is no way abſurd ; for if it 

4 


one infinite quantity to exiſt, that 18 


ye reaſon upon Wrong ſuppoſitions, we muſt never ex- I 


in the concluſion will be infinitely ſmall, which being at 


This is the true riſe of infinitely ſmall quantities 


fnitely ſmall errors in the concluſion ariſe from ſimilar. 


nitely ſmall errors ſpring ? I anſwer, in the firſt place, the | 


A quantity, after it is reduced to nothing, ceaſes to be | 
we any : but the reciprocal of nothing ſignifies a mag- 
nd can no more be ſaid to have quantity than abſolute 


| Mithing can; and to compare ſuch magnitudes in reſpect 
of their quantity, which actually have none, is contrary. 


ged upon the abſurdity of comparing things 


can in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, by 27 
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not every way infinite, it will be as poffible for others ti 


exiſt of the ſame kind, independently of the former: a 
parallelopiped, that is infinitely extended only as to its 
length, and that both forwards and backwards, may how- 
ever receive any addition, or be increaſed or diminiſhed in 


any proportion in reſpect of its finite dimenſions, but not 


in reſpect to its infinite dimenſions; and this is all the pro- 
portion I can conceive infinite quantities capable of. See 
Philoſophical Tranſaftions, Ns. 195. Neb iq . 
That lines or quantities may continually decreaſe, and 
yet never become nothing, may be eaſily ſhewn in the 
following manner, Let MCL k (He. 4.) be an inde- 
finite right line, P a given point out of that line; from P 
draw, PCB perpendicular to MC K, and of any length 
at pleaſure; from P draw PE, PF, PI, &c. obſerving al- 
ways to make the ſegments DE, TF, LI, &c. of thoſe 
lines , conſtantly equal to C B: from the points E, P, I, 
&c, let fall upon M CK the perpendiculars EG, F H, 
K, &c. It is very evident that each following perpen- 

dicular is ſhorter than any of the preceding ones; and it 
is as evident, that were the number of them ever ſo great, 
the laſt perpendicular would be of a finite length, becauſe 
its correſponding hypothenuſe does, by the hypotheſis, 
form a finite angle with the indefinite line MCL K, and 
does alſo conſtantly riſe above it. — 5 N 

Mathematicians, and more eſpecially thoſe who under- 
ſtand this ſubject, are, generally ſpeaking, reſerved enough 
upon it, and chuſe rather to be deficient than redundant 
in their expreſſions upon theſe occaſions ; not from any 
diffidence in their own principles, but knowing very well 
how liable matters of this nature are to be drawn into 
diſputes by ſuch as lie upon the catch, and make it their 
chief buſineſs to oppoſe the truths which they themſelves 
could never have diſcovered, nor perhaps will ever be able 
... ß 

InriniTE Series. See SERIES. | 

INFIRMARY, a kind of hoſpital, where the weak 


and ſickly are properly taken care of. See the article 
HospiTaL. EDM, | 


 INFLAMMABILITY, that property of bodies, 
which diſpoſes them to kindle, or catch fire. See the 
articles FIRE, FLAME, HEAT, XM. „ 
INFLAMMATION, in ſurgery and medicine, is de- 
fined to be a preſſure and attrition of the red arterial blood, 
money in the ſmalleſt canals, produced by the motion 
of the reſt of the blood, thrown into a violent and for- 
cible commotion, by means of a fever. See the article 
FEVER. | N . 
This definition of an inflammation is taken from its 
cauſes. Others define it from its ſymptoms to be a ſpecies 
of tumour attended with a burning heat, pain, redneſs, 
reſiſtance, and a continual pulſation and pricking. See 
TUMOUR, . | | 
nflammations are either external, being ſuch as fall 
properly under the buſineſs of ſurgery, and are cured by 
manual operations and topical remedies; or internal, 
being ſuch whoſe cure is to be expected chiefly from the 
uſe of internal remedies. _ NE . 
General Diviſion of external IN FLAMMATIONVS. Exter- 
nal inflammations, ſeated in the common integuments, 
are generally termed phlegmons; but when ſlighter, they 
are called furuncles. The inflammation which is not 
fixed deep, but only ſpreads ſuperficially on the ſkin, is 


| uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of an eryſipelas; and 


the inflammatory tumour that ariſes at the finger-ends, is 
termed paronychia; when the inflammation Axes in the 
groin or armpits, the tumour is called a bubo; when un- 
der theears, parotis, If an inflammation ſeizes the hands 
and feet from extreme cold, chilblains ariſe: other in- 
flammations have alſo particular names, according to the 
particular part of the body they poſleſs. 5 | 

General Caufes of external INFLAMMATIONS. The cauſe 
of a phlegmon, or an external inflammation, ariſes ge- 
nerally from too thick or viſcid a ſtate of the blood, ſtag- 
nating in the anaſtomoſes of the ſmalleft arteries and 
veins ; ſo that the blood being ſent in larger quantities 
than it can paſs through thoſe veſſels, muſt of conſe- 
quence excite the fore-mentioned general ſymptoms of an 
inflammation, and muſt occaſion great diſorders at every 
part where ſuch ſtagnation is made. And though no part 


of the- body, whether external or internal, nor the bones 
| 4 D them- 
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INF 


themſelves are exempt from this kind of inflammation, 
yet it more frequently happens in the fat and glands than 


any where alle, 


With regard to the cauſe whence that inſpiſſation and 
ſtagnation in thoſe veſſels proceeds, they are, according 


to Heiſter, of two kinds, of which the firſt may be call- | 


ed external, and the latter internal. Among the exter- 
nal cauſes are placed in the firſt rank all wounds, frac- 
tures, luxations, contuſions, punctures by thorns and 


ſplinters, with a too great compreſſion of the veſſels, whe- 
ther by too ſtrict a bandage, or otherwiſe. To theſe 


cauſes may be added burns of all ſorts, extreme cold, too 
violent a motion of the body; the external or internal ap- 
plication of too ſharp and ſtimulating ſubſtances, ſticking 
plaſters, oily and fat things, with abundance of the like 
nature, which ſtop up the pores of the ſkin, and impede 
the free courſe of the blood, * 
Among the internal cauſes, the fame author reckons 
any thing acrimonious in the fluids, as in the ſcurvy ; as 
alſo from the blood's abounding in too great quantities, 
or being of too thick a conſiſtence; or laſtly, when it 
circulates in the body with too violent a motion: for by 
this means the groſſer particles of the blood are drove, 
and, as it were; ab 2 into ſmaller veſſels, than they 


can readily find a paſſage through, and this, more eſpe- 


cially, when a ſudden cold is ſpread over a body that 1s 
in a great heat. In ſhort, every thing will produce an 
obſtruction which makes the parts of the blood too groſs 
and bulky, or too much contracts the mouths of the ſmall 
veſſels. 1 5 ” 
General Criſes and Cure of INFLAMMATIONS, Inflam- 
mations terminate variouſly, according to their different 
degrees of violence, the cauſes from whence they ariſe, the 
parts which they affect, and the particular conſtitution of 
the patient, with ſeveral other circumſtances which alſo 
preſage to us what ſhall be the end of the inflammation. 
But the ſeveral ways wherein an inflammation terminates 


are chiefly four. It is either 1. ſo diſperſed and reſolved 


as to vaniſh without leaving any conſiderable injury in 


the part affected, and which afterwards recovers its for- 


nier vigour, and is of all others, the beſt courſe it can 


take; or elſe, 2. the inflammation ſuppurates, and de- 


generates into an abſceſs, fo as to leave ever after ſome 
damage in the organ; or elſe, 3. the inflammation dege- 
nerates into a gangrene, or ſphacelus; or laſtly, into a hard 
tumor, commonly called a ſcirrhus, which grows mote 
compact in the part affected, as the inflammation remits 
or goes off. 

As to the reſolution and diſperſion of an inflammation, 
that is uſually practicable, where it is only of a milder 
kind, in a ſound habit of body, when the biood is not 
yet too viſcid nor vehement in its motion. See the arti- 
cle DISPERSION, | 9 0 
hut ſuppuration follows, when the inflammation is 
more violent, the circulation more rapid, but yet the 


maſs of blood ſomewhat temperate, and without much 


acrimony: the treatment of an inflammation that termi— 
nates in a ſuppuration, the reader will find delivered under 


the articles SUPPURATION, ABSC Ess, &c. 


When the forementioned ſymptoms are much more 
violent, and when the blood is at the ſame time more 
acrimonious and rapid than it ought to be, the inflamma- 
tion generally terminates in a gangrene. See the article 
GANGRENE, | N 

But if the inflamed part be full of glands, and the 
blood very thick, glutinous, and inſpiffated. the ſmall 


blood veſſels are then fo ſtrongly ſtuffed up with gluti 


nous blood, that they are compacted together, the parts 
loſe their ſenſation, and are converted into a hard tu 
mour, which is thence called a ſcirrhus. See the article 
SCIRRHUS, | ah IE 

INFLAMMATION in the Breaſts, a diſorder moſt inci- 
dent to child-bearing women, and almoſt conſtantly hap- 
pens in a few days after their delivery, _ : 

If the milk ſhould be propelled too plentifully and for- 


| cibly- into the breaſt, which at ſuch times frequently 


happens; and if the mother ſhould then be ſeized with 


cold, fear, anger, or a ſudden perturbation of mind, the 


ſanguiferous and lactiferous veſſels being thence obſtruct- 


ed, the breaſts muſt then become inevitably tumified, 
which will-be attended with great heat, iedneſs, retiſt- ; 


inflammations do not, according to that aut 


ſelves: the principal remedies for this purpoſe are th 


ance, and violent pain. The ſame accident 
pens to women that give ſuck even a long tim 
their lying-in, and is ſometimes the caſe of thoſe,” 
have no milk, all proceeding from the cauſes 165 
mentioned; and Heiſter gives us an inſtance "phat 


breaſt being inflamed by means of a great fiche. ok 


happen to be equally intenſe and violent; pon Una 
it ſeizes the whole breaſt; ſometimes only one * | 
at other times occupies only a ſmall part of the br . 
ſometimes the inflammation. lies very near the ft. falt 
other times very deep; and at one time fe d ur, S 
ſymptoms, and at another, it ſits eaſy on the pat Sent 
This diſorder may be ſpeedily removed in ame 
condition, and ſuch as do not luckle their a 
ſome of the plaſter of ſperma ceti ſpread on ee. : 
plied warm all round the breaſt ſoon after pitturis 4 
being perforated in the middle, to tranſmit the wall 
nipple; the acceffion of the milk being alſo repelled 0 
a very ſtrait bandage. Among the internal remedies, i) 
moſt proper are ſuch as bring down the lochia puerpers 
rum, when they do not flow in ſufficient plenty of hem: 


% 


oftek bay. 


eſſence of myrrh, amber, the eſſence of ſaffron, elixir 
proprietatis, &c. Laſtly, with reſpe& to the proper 
drink, it muſt be carefully obſerved to diminiſh the outs 
tity of milk by the ſmallnefs and poverty of the meat ind 
drink, upon which account the patient ſhould be econ. 
mended to drink ſmall broth, tea, or the like Wattry 
liquors : and if the mother be deſirous of ſuckling te 
infant; there can be no better prefervative agaiuſt the in- 
flam mations of the breaſts. But when the inflammation 
is fixed, the cure muſt be attempted either by diſperſion | 
or ſuppuration, for the method of which fee Dispr25iox 
and SUPPURATION, | 

But if it happens that the tumour will neither yield to 
diſperſion nor fuppuration, and is in danger of turning } 
to a ſcirrhus, or cancer, the patient muſt be kept in good | 
ſpirits, and the plaſter of ſperma ceti be conſtanily e- 
tained on the tumour, by which means it will probabiy 
either grow leſs, or elſe vaniſh, . 1 

INFLAMMATION of the Bladder, that attended with an 
acute, burning; preſſing pain, in the region of the pubes, | 
a fever, and a continual teneſmus, or defire of going to 
ſtool, and a perpetual ſtriving to make water. 

Other ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are a rumbling of tie 
bowels, griping pains, great anxiety of the przcordi 
difficult breathing, warit of appetite, and yomiing 
coldneſs of the extreme parts, a hard, quick, unequi'} 
contracted pulſe; inquietude, and ſometiines convullions 
There is another kind which is more ſuperficial, and 
either rheumatic or eryſipetalous, in which the ive 1 
more eaſily and ſpeedily cured, by promoting a 6iaphore 
ſis; and perſons in years, who are affected with the art 
gout, rheumatiſm, or violent head-achs, are moſt ob- 
jet to it, eſpecially if they catch cold from a north wind. 
The former ariſes commonly from the itoppag* ol ay 
menſes, bleeding piles, or other uſual ſanguinary #* 
cuations, and not ſeldom from a virulent MP | 
unſkilfully ſuppreſſed by aſtringenis j OF WRER C2 760 
medicines of too ſharp and hot a nature. 

This diſeaſe is mortal, if it terminates in an ul, & 

mortification : the latter is immediate death. . 

The cure muſt be attempted, ſays Hoffman, 
bleeding in the foot, if a ſuppreſſion of the mer ſes d 
hemorrnoidal flux be the cauſe. If it proceeds from.” 
ſcurvy, &c. recourſe muſt be had to gentle diapbolels, 
diluents, and remedies which obtund the acrimo”) 
the humours, ſuch as decoctiqns of the roo! of war 
nera, china, ſkirrets, and fennel. Alſo infuſions u 5 
manner of tea of the tops of yarrow, flowers of ni "4 
winter cherries, and ſeed of daucus, made with 3 u 
ſweetened with ſyrup of marſh-mallows. To ths 0 
be added emulſions of the four cold ſeeds. n 


. . . ; . * ; 1 9 mie, 
is coſtive, manna will be proper with antimoniare” | 
8 caſion req" 


with! 


wilt be proper; for which purpoſe it Was 


EN F I 


1 to apply bladders, filled with a decoction of emolli-| InFLaMMATIoNn of the Kidneys, See the article Ne- 
m gowers. If the teneſmus and difficulty of urine ariſe | PHRITIs. ESL . 
ent i alms, there is nothing better than the yapours off INFLamMaATIon of the Liver. When the liver is in- 
from ** in milk of the flowers of melilot, elcer, cha- flamed, it compreſſes the ſtomach, diaphragm, and the 
6 and mallows, and | the tops of yarrow. This neighbouring viſcera of the abdomen ; it ſtops the circu- 
on ion may be put into a cloſe-ſtoo], and the patient | lation of the fluids; hinders the generation- and excretion 
2 it. Jof the gall, and all digeſtion; it produces a great many 


INFLAMMATION of the Brain. See PHRENSY. 1 bad ſymptoms, as the jaundice; with all the diſeaſes de- 
[INFLAMMATION of the Diaphragm. See the article | pending thereon:. See HEPATIT Is. 
PARAPHRENITIS: OE | A fever, an inflammation; and pungent pain on the re- 


INFLAMMATION of the Eyes. See the article Oph- gion of the liver; and diaphragm; a tenſion of the hypo- 
AE E R 1 45 chondria; yellowneſs of the ſkin and eyes, and a ſaffron- 
INFLAMMATION of the Fauces. © See the article Qu1N- coloured urine, are ſigns of an inflammatory diſpoſition of 
117. 2 12 6 the liver. See JAUNDICE, | | 
; INFLAMMATION of: the Inteſtines, according to Boer-| This diſeaſe terminates as other inflammations; being 
have, is an inflammation contracting the inteſtines, and cured by reſolution, concoction, and excretion, of the 
topping up the paſſage through them ; attended with a morbid matter ; or it terminates in an abſceſs, ſcirrhus, or 
vehement, fixed, burning pain, which is irritated by things | gangrene. See ABsck SS; &. "Ph 
'raken inwardly, When the inflammation 1s in the upper During the firſt ſtate; Arbuthriot tells us, that a warm 
ict of the inteſtines, the ſtomach will be greatly diſtend- | regimen and ſaffron, which ſome reckon a ſpecific, are 
ed with wind. When the pain is exaſperated, it pro- | improper. On the other hand, that cooling, reſolving 
Juces convulſions of, the diaphragm and abdominal liquors, taken inwardly, as whey and ſorrel boiled in it, 
muſcles; vomiting, and painful inflations, with rumbl ings outward fomentations, and frequent injections of clyſters, 
and ſharp griping pains, which may bring on the iliac | bathing and frictions, relax and render the matter fluid. 
paſſion, or twiſting of the guts. Hoffman ſays, that when Honey, with a little rheniſh wine and vinegar; the juices 
there is 4 burning pain in the abdomen, with a preterna- | and jellies of ſome ripe garden fruits, and thoſe of ſome 
tural heat of the whole body, as alſo a quick pulſe, loſs of lacteſcent plants, as endive, dandelion, and lettuce, are 
frength; anxiety and inquietude, the ſeat of the diſeaſe reſolvent. Violent purging hurts; gently relaxing the 
may juſtly be ſuſpected to be in the inteſtines; If the | belly relieves, diluents with nitrous ſalts are beneficial; or 
in is above the navel, and below the ſtomach; attended | tamarinds boiled in warm water, or whey. The feveriſh 
with a fever, nauſea, and reaching, it is a ſign that that | matter is often carried off by urine, and therefore diure- 
part of the colon is affetted which lies beneath the ſto · | tics not highly {ſtimulating are proper. 95 
mach, and is extended from the right to the left ſide. If If the inflammation be recent, extremely violent, and 
the pain lies in the right hiypochondrium, under the ſpu- | without any ſigns or hopes of reſolution, concoRion, and 
rious ribs, it ſhews that part of the colon to be inflamed | excretion, Boerhaave adviſes; that the caſe be treated with 
where it joins with the ilium. When the complaint is the ſame cautions and remedies as is directed in pleuriſies, 
on the left fide, under the Idins; where the pſoas muſele | and other ſimilar inflammatory diſorders ; ſuch remedies 
is placed, it is a ſign that the colon, and that part of the | only excepted; as the ſituation of the part affected cannot 
meſentery joined thereto, is the ſeat of the diſeaſe, eſpe- admit of, except only, that all antiphlogiſtic fluids, either 
cially when it adheres to the peritonæum: but when the] drank or injected by clyſters, are particularly ſerviceable 
pain is in the middle of the Abdomen about the navel, it] in the caſe before us. | Zh. 1 | 
ſhews the ſmall guts are certainly affected; in all] InNFLammMaATIoON of the Lungs, See the article PERI- 
which caſes the pain is ſuppoſed to be attended with a| PNEUMONY. ' _- OWE 16-64 
free. DO Hoe Yin „„ AINFRAMMATION If the Pliuru. Set the article PIR. 
Arbuthnot adviſes, that this diſeaſe be carefully diſtin- | RIS. e Fe: . 
guifhed from a colic, proceeding from a cold cauſe; be-| INFLAMMATION of the Stomach is known by a burning, 
cauſe what is good for the latter is poiſon in the former. | fixed, and pungent pain in the ſtomach, which is exal- 
lt muſt have a ſpeedy remedy, or it will ſoon, according | perated at the inſtant any thing is taken into it, and is 
to that writer, end in the iliac paſſion, or a mortification. | ſucceeded by a moſt painful vomiting and hiecough. 
Beſides copious bleeding, he thinks there is ſcarcely any | There is, beſides, an inward heat, anxiety, and a ten- 
f other method of cure than fomenting and relaxing the | five pain about the præcordia, an acute continual fever; 
| bowels with emollient liquids taken warm, both by the | great thirſt, difficult breathing, inquietude, toſſing of 
HEE uth and in clyſters, and this every hour: warm fomen- the body, coldneſs of the extreme parts, a hard, con- 
2210ns, or young, vigorous, and ſound animals applied to | trated, quick, and ſometimes, unequal pulſe. In the 
, ite body are extremely beneficial. 8 medical eſſays, we have an inſtance of this diſeaſe being 
| Boerhaave directs, that the patient ſhould only be nou- | attended with a hydrophobia. See the article HypRo- 
: led with broth, in which gently detergent roots have | PHOBIA. 5 4 
deen boiled. e a, e I Boerhaave ſays; that this diſeaſe, if not ſuddenly cured, 
| After bleeding and clyſters, if the pain continues vio- | is generally mortal: therefore, that as ſoon as it is diſ- 
ent, Hoffman is of opinion that there will be no manner | covered, plentiful bleeding is neceſſary ; that the pa- 
0! danger in giving opiates, by which means the excruci- | tient's drink ſhould be very ſoft, antiphlopiſtic, and 
zung pain will be alleviated, and the ſpaſms appeaſed, and | emollient; and alſo that clyſters of the ſame kind ſhould 


bergang ſweat will follow. When this is done, and | be adminitſtred. 
e fever 


| abated, there will be no occaſion to continue the Arbuthnot adviſes, that the patient ſhould totally ab- 
dung, relaxing, and moiſtening medicines, but rather | ſtain from every thing that has acrimony in it; even the 
the neryous and corroborating ; ſuch as the preparations | cooling nitrous ſalts, which are beneficial in other inflam- 
of amber, eſpecially the ſalt and tincture; the former of | mations, irritate too much. Vomits, cordials, and 
which may be given in a bolus from fix to ſixteen grains, | ſpirituous liquors, are little better than poiſon: milk ge- 


105 ad the latter from twenty to eighty drops, in any con- nerally curdles. Aliments muſt be given frequently, and 
be vement vehicle. 19 5 | by a ſpoonful at a time; for any diſtenſion increaſes the 
#5 the patient ſurvives three days; and the acuteneſs of | inflammation. A thin gruel of barley, oatmeal, whey, 
and] de pain abates with a chilneſs and ſhivering throughout | with a very little ſugar, or honey, or chicken broths; are 
maj * body, it is a ſign of a ſuppuration z and within four- | proper ahments: whey emulſions, barley- water; and 
jel! = days the impoſthume will break, and if it falls into | emollient decoctions are proper drinks. If poiſons of the 
j he Cavit 


Vity of the abdomen, it will corrupt the whole maſs | cauſtic kind or metallic medicines ill prepared cauſe the 
2165," putrify the viſcera, and turn to an aſcites ; | inflammation, oily far things are proper, as new milk, 
Whence the patient will die of a conſumption. In this | cream, oil of ſweet almonds, or oil of olives taken often 
caſe, Boerhaave and Arbuthnot recommend whey and and plentifully, according to Hoffman. If in the cholera 
ge cat Waters, as likely to prove moſt beneficial. The morbus an N -g es. eee _ ab- 
deolthume may alſo turn eit a gangrenę or ſcirrhus, | ſorbents. and burnt hart's hornz with gelatinous decoc- 
both which are mond A heß $4 BY 8 2 f * 8 tions- of calves and neats feet, or har tſhorn- jellies, and 
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 LIARY FEVER. 


place of its beginning. 


IN F 


water-gruel. Outwardly he recommends the following 
liniment as uſeful in all caſes; take oil of ſweet almomds, 


two ounces; camphire, one dram; make a liniment, 
with which anoint frequently the precordia, applying a 
hot linen-cloth over it. The following epithem he re- 


commends as an excellent diſeutient and ſudorific. Take 
of the vinegar of roſes, two ounces; ſpirit of wine cam - 


phorated, two drams; tincture of ſaffron, and tincture 
of caſtor, of each one dram; nitre, half a dram; let this 
epithem be applied warm to the region of the ſtomach. 


If there happens an impoſthume, honey, and even 


honey of roſes, taken inwardly, is, according to Arbuth- 


not, a good cleanſer; and decoctions of comfrey- roots, 


healing. a „ 
INFLAMMATION of the Womb or Uterus, appears from 

extraordinary heat and a fixed pain in the groin, with an 

acute fever, a pain in the loins and belly, an inflation of 


Other ſymptoms, according to Aſtruc, are a tumor, 


pain, heat, tenſion of the hypogaſtric region, redneſs of 


the os uteri, and great heat of the vagina. If the fore 
part of the: uterus is affected, there is a dyſury; if the 
back part, a teneſmus; frequent. faintings and cardial- 
gia, a burning fever; or, if the inflammation is violent, 
a lipyria, in which the exteraal parts or extremities are 
cold, and the internal burn, and the pulſe is impercep- 


the abdomen, a ſtimulus to make water and to go to 
ſoo), heat, and a difficulty of urine. | | 


tible; a delirium and phrenſy; the breaſts ſwell, in pro- 


portion as the inflamed uterus. 


Hoffman diſtinguiſhes this diſeaſe into the ſuperficial 
and more profound. He ſays, that it is eaſily formed in 
child-bed women, and frequently accompanies the milk- 


fever, and may be cured in a few days if rightly manag- 
ed. But that when it is more intenſe, and attended 
with grievous ſymptoms without remiſſion, it kills on the 


ſeventh, ninth, or eleventh day; a white miliary fever 


| wana A ee which is the worſt omen, as it 
ws a mortification of the uterus. See the article Mi- 


INFLAMMATORY Drstasts. To theſe may be 
referred the ſeveral diſeaſes mentioned in the preceding 
article, either attended with a fever, as leſſer inflamma- 
tion without a fever; beſides all chronic diſorders arifing 
from inflammations, the chief of which are old coughs, 
conſumptions, and the rheumatiſm, without a fever. See 
Couch. hae | 
INFLAMMATORY FEVERS are diſtinguiſhed into two 
ſages; the firſt, whilſt the pulſe continues hard, in 
which it is proper to bleed; the ſecond, when the in- 
flammatory ſymptoms ftill remaining, the pulſe is too low 
for that evacuation; in this ſtate bliſters are the chief 
remedy, and which, except in a few ſingular caſes, are 
not to be uſed ſooner. If the bliſters are large, it is bet- 
ter to apply them gradually, than many at a time, See 


Fever and INFLAMMATION. 


Point of INFLECTION. When a curve A F K 


( plate LXXVI. fe. 5.) is partly convex, and partly con- 


cave, to a right line AB or point B; the point F divid- 


ing the convex from the concave part, or the end of the 


one, and the beginning of the other, is called the point of 
inflection, when the curve being come to F, continues its 
courſe towards the ſame parts; and the point of retro- 
greſſion, when the curve returns back again towards the 


Let us ſuppoſe the curve A FK to have the right 


line AB as a diameter, and the ordinates PM, EF, 


&c. parallel to each other. Now if you draw the ordi- 


nate FE from the point F, and the tangent FL; alſo 


another ordinate M from the point M in the concave 


part AF of the curve, likewiſe a tangent MT; then it | 


is evident that, in curves having a point of inflection, 
while the abſciſs AP conſtantly increaſes, the part A T 
of the diameter, intercepted between the vertex of the 


diameter A and the point T, where the tangent meets the | 


diameter, does likewiſe increaſe until the point P falls in 
E, after which it continually decreaſes; therefore AT 
muſt become a maximum AL, when the point falls in 
E the point ſought. | 


In thoſe curves that have a point of retrogreſſion. the 
part AT continually increaſes, and the abſeiſs AP till 
the point T coincides with L, and afterwards it conti- | 


1 


22 


INF 


nually decreaſes; whence A E muſt be a 115 | 
the point T coincides with L. Now call A E 75 Erber 
r, 


n of this will . 


mum 
then will AL == —x, and the fluxio 


25 a, ſuppoſing & invariable ; which (being e 
I» 

vided by & the fluxion of AE) muſt be equal to nothi 
Hare © Shen M N mts 8 
or infinite: when "Io o, or infinity 3 and fo muy. 
tiplying by 5 5, and dividing by y, there e 
or Ee. Now with this laf pe! rang 
neral equation of a curve, the point of inflection 
greſſion F may be found: for the nature of the 
AF K being given, we ſhall have a value of 3 in Na 
putting that value into fluxions, with & eonſtant. 21 
obtain a value of j in terms of z x; which bein ny 
equal to o, and afterwards to infinity, by means * 
in either of theſe ſuppoſitions, we may find A E A 
preſſed, that its correſpondent ordinate E F ſhall bet 4 
the curve in the point of inflection or retrogreſſion F 4 
Let the ordinates BM, BF, B M of the curve APE 
all meet in the ſame point B: if any ordinate B M Ab 
be drawn, and the tangent MT meeting BT (2. p l 
pendicular to BM in the point T; and if (fo bb 
taken infinitely near M, and the ordinate By, tar 
m t, the perpendicular B; to BM meeting MT in on 
all drawn : then ſuppoſing the ordinate M, becomin 
Bm to increaſe, it is plain, in the concaye part of 0 
curve, that BY is greater than BO; and in the cones 
part the ſame is leſs. So that under the point of infec. 
tion or retrogreſſion F, O: mutt change from negative h 
poſitive. | Ee ah 

This being premiſed, about the center B deſcribe the 
ſmall arches MR, I H, and there will be formed the l. 
milar triangles RM, MBT, T HO, and the little 
fimilar ſectors BUR, BTH. Now put BM =); MR 
=#; then m R (3): RM (a) :: BM (5) : BT 
: MR (a): TH=(=) :TH(==) 0272 
7 | 33-06 310 TS 01 
Now take the fluxion of BT (== ) with & invariable, and 

24S | 


ut J =o, 
d the ge. 
Or retro. 


there will ariſe B BT or H -E ud tber 
JI 


| Fun a ad ECT RED 
fore OH + Ht or Or = 322 . Whence mul- - | 


tiplying by 3*, and dividing by æ, the expreſſion #*+/ 
—ν muſt be nothing or infinite in the point of inflection 
or retrogreſſion F. Now by the nature of the cune 
given, we ſhall have values of 5 in &, and of j in *, 
which being ſubſtituted in 3? + j*— y, there will be pro- 
duced a quantity, which being made equal firſt to no. 
thing, and afterwards to infinity; by means thereof we 
may get ſuch a value of BF, that if a circle be deſcribed 
from B, with the ſame as a radius, it ſhall cut the cur 
AF K, (fg. 5.) in the point of inflection or retiv- 
greſſion F. 3 „„ i 
Example 1. Let AFK (fig. 9.) be a curye, the right 
line AB being a diameter of it, and let the relation 0 
any abſciſs AE (x) to its correſponding ordinate EF (y) 
be expreſſed by this equation, ax*=yx*+@"»., It is re 
quired to find ſuch an expreſſion for A E, that the ordinate 
EF ſhall interſe& the curve A FK in the point of in- 
flection F. 
6 Ny 2 and there 
The equation of the curve gives y 8 and 


, and by taking the fluxion of this quan- 


20a xXx 
x* + 


fore 32 


a* 
tity with + conſtant, there will ariſe 

— 8 - ; 
| 2322 2 2 2 1 71 z ; „ 
24a t —8ax*x* xx*+6 „ which being made 


* + mY 3 45 
equal to nothing, and divided by 24 * N 
produce x*+ 4 o Whence AE (#) = 7/3" 


a 1 FI 0 75 the 
If 3 aa be put for its equal xx in the equation of == 


x* +0" will 
o 


2; ſo that the point 


6 N ax . age FT . 
eurve a e We ſhall have y= 


3 


ay” FE to be deſcribed. 


rawn parallel to the ordinates EF, and made 
i Hake line a, and CG be drawn parallel 
42 the ſame will be an aſymptote to the curve AFK. 
to 0 de made infinite, we may take xx for xx + aa, 
. therefore the value of y will then become equal 


10 f. (fe be the conchoid of 
le 2. Let AFK (Hg. 10.) be the conc 
e e and the point P the pole, the right line BC 


. 7. the nature of the curve being ſuch, that a right 
ba pf drawn from any point F in it to the pole P, 
Neeting the aſymptote BC in D, the part DF thereof 
1 4675 equal to a given and conſtant quantity a, 


pA perpendicular, and E F parallel to BC, alſo 
pb 8 BA. Put BE x, EF =y, then by the 


Cmilar triangles DLF, PEF, DL (x) : LF (= 
2 PE(3+x): EF (5) LEES VL. The fluxion 


* 
* x + a B 


| of this will be ) = 5 Now if you take the 


guxion of it again, and make the ſame equal to nothing, 


11 2a PCA — Ja bx) x ot 
e will ariſe —== : 
| ther a* * — Na 


So, which may 


gion F may be determined without ſuppoſing the 


the aſymptote. It is required to find the point of inflec- 


| reſemble a funnel in ſhape, or which have a narrow tubs 
at one end, and gradually widen towards the limb' of 
mouth. There are two kinds of infundibuliform, or 
| funnel-faſhioned flowers; one of which is like an invert- 
ed hollow cone, and the other ſomewhat like a ſaucer; 
and thence called hypocrateriform, See 'the article 
FLOWER, 5 
INFUSION, in pharmacy, a method of obtaining the 
virtues of plants, roots, &c. by ſteeping them in a hot or 
cold liquid. : | 
Hot infuſions are made by pouring boiling water, ot 
any other menſtruum, on the drugs whole virtues we 
would extract: thus, in order to obtain the common 
infuſion of ſena, take the leaves of ſena, an ounce and a 
half; of cryſtals of tartar, three drams; of the lefler 
cardamom-ſeeds huſked, two drams : boil the cryſtals of 
| tartar in a pint of water till they are diſſolved, then pour 


the water, while boiling hot, upon the ſena and the reſt; 
and when the liquor is cold, ſtrain it off. 


thing proper for ending a cadence, a mark of filence is 
placed inſtead of the final, which the ear naturally expects, 
and is deceived, See CADENCE. | | 
INGLUVIES, the crop or craw of granivorous birds, 
ſerving for the immediate reception of the food, where it 
is macerated for ſome time, before it is tranſmitted to the 


| he reduced to x3 + 3Zbx*—2a*b So; and one of the roots 
| thereof will be the quantity of BE ſought. 5 
If Ab, the equation aforegoing will become x* + 3ax? 
22% So, which divided by x + a, gives xx + 2ax — 
24 o; and thence x or BE equal to Va- a. 
| INFLECTION, in grammar, the variation of nouns and 
| verbs, by declenſion and conjugation. See DECLENSION 
| and CONJUGATION, L | 
INFLEX LEAF, among botaniſts, one whoſe point 
bends inward, towards the ſtem of the plant. See the 
| article LEAF, | | 
INFLUENCE, a quality ſuppoſed to flow from the 
| heavenly bodies, either with their light or heat; to which 
| airologers idly aſcribe all ſublunary events. 
INFLUENT FEVER, the ſame with a nervous one. 
Xe the article FEVER, | 


INFORCED and INFORCEMENT. See REINFORCED 
and REINFORCEMENT. 


Tok FORMA PAUPERIs, in law. See the article 
ORMA, | 


own-office, as what in our other courts is called a de- 
| Claration, It is ſometimes brought by the king, or his 
orney-general, or the clerk of the crown- office; and 
| other times by a private perſon, who informs or ſues, 
a8 well for the king as himſelf, upon the breach of ſome 
Popular ſtatute, in which a penalty is given to the party 
hat will ſue for it. It differs from an indictment, which 
muſt be found by the oaths of ten men at leaſt; for an 


| Mormation is only the allegation of the perſon that 
kings it. | 


e O ER, a perſon that informs againſt or pro- 
IN another, upon any penal ſtatute. 
Pure ORMI 5 ſomething irregular in its form, or fi- 
; dee the articles FIGURE and Form. | 
fixed Fu Selle informes, in aſtronomy, are ſuch of the 
. 3 s are not reduced into any conſtellation. See 
Ng CONSTELLATION and STAR. | 
\ALAPSARIANS, in church-hiſtory, an appel- 


lation 
a 6 Sven to ſuch predeſtinarians, as think the decrees 
od, in re 


| manking gard to the ſalvation and damnation of 
ePass vere formed in conſequence of Adam's fall. 
Nerger AT Ion. ; 

RASCAPULARIS, 


de 
kalonmuſeles of the arm 


in anatomy, one of the 
Wy Hi which has its origin from 
Nation in th ernal ſurface of the ſcapula, and its termi- 


| the interior pa 5 
par 6 
Cle Depre&508. part of the humerus. See the arti 


mid he 7, OS in anatomy, one of the abduc- 


Ow the (a: » Which has its origin in the cavity 
Tok, 'pine of the ſcapula, See the article ABDUC- 
Nb 3 i 


wen to TOIBULIP ORM, 
1 


in botany, an appellation 


true ſtomach. | 


INGOT, a maſs of gold or filver, melted down and 


caſt in a mould, but not coined or wrought. See GoLD 
and SILVER. | : 


INGRAVING, or Encravinc, See the article 
ENGRAVING, N N 
INGREDIENTS, in pharmacy, whatever ſimple 


medicines enter the compoſition of a compound one. 


| INGRESS, in aſtronomy, ſignifies the ſun's enter- 


ing the firſt ſcruple of one of the four cardinal ſigns, 
eſpecially aries. | | | 
IncREss, EcREss, and REGREss, in law, words 
frequently uſed in leaſes of lands, which ſignify a free 


of the premiſes leaſed to another. 

INGROSSER, one who buys up great quantities of 
any commodity, before it comes to market, in order to 
raiſe the price. 

INGROSSER alſo ſignifies a clerk or perſon who copies 
records, deeds, or other inſtruments of law, on ſkins of 


iT | | parchment. | 
INFORMATION, in law, is nearly the ſame in the | 


INGUEN, in anatomy, the ſame with what is other- 
wiſe called groin, or pubes. See PUBES. New 
INGUINAL, in anatomy, &c. any thing belonging 
to the groin. Hence, | | | 
INOGUIN AL HERNIA is a hernia in that part, called by 
ſurgeons bubgnocele. See BUBONOCELE. : 
INHARMONICAL RErLaTIon, in muſic, is much 
the ſame with diſcord. See the articles Discokp and 
RELATION. | 
INHERITANCE, a perpetual right or intereſt in 
lands, inveſted in a perſon and his heirs. 
INHIBITION, a writ to forbid a judge's proceeding 
in a cauſe that lies before him, „ | 
INHUMATION, in 3 a method of digeſt- 
ing ſubſtances by burying the veſſel, in which they are 
contained, in horſe-dung or earth. See the article Di- 
GESTION, | | 
INJECTION, in ſurgery, the forcibly throwing cer- 
tain liquid medicines into the body by means of a ſyringe, 
tube, clyſter pipe, or the like. e 
Many diſorders are very difficultly, if at all curable, 
unleſs ſome proper liquid be injected into the parts affect- 
ed; which is performed by drawing the liquor into the 
ſyringe, and forcing it out again into the diſordered parts. 
In doing this, one caution is extremely neceſſary, v1z. to 
apply the inſtrument very carefully, and to be mindful 
that the liquor you inje& be not too hot or cold. 
| Anatomical INJECTION, the filling the veſſels with ſome 
coloured ſubſtance, in order to make their figures and ra- 
mifications viſible. 7% > ol 
For this purpoſe, a fine red injection is prepared thus: 


| pour a pint of oil of turpentine on three ounces of ver- 
milion, ſtir them well together, and then ſtrain all 


uc | 
monopetalous or one-leafed flowers, as 


| through a fine linen cloth. If a green injection is 


4 E | wanted, 


INGANNO, in muſic, -is when having done every 


entry into, a going out of, and returning from ſome part 
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uſed. | 


INK 


wanted, diſtilled verdjzriſe may be uſed inſtead of the 


vermilion. 


A coarſe injection may be made of one pound of tal. 
low, five ounces of white wax, three ounces of oil of 
olives, melted together, and adding two ounces of Venice 
turpentine; and when this is diflolyed, three ounces of 
vermilion or verdigriſe, are to be thoroughly mixed with 
the other ingredients, and the whole {trained through a 


linen cloth. 


For the manner of preparing. bodies to be injected, ſee 
the article PREPARATION. 1 ; 
INITIATED, in antiquity, a term chiefly uſed in 


ſpeaking of perſons who were admitted to a participation | 


of the ſacred myſteries among the heathens. See the ar- 
ticle MySTERY. 

INJUNCTION, in law, is a writ or kind of prohi- 
bition granted in ſeveral caſes; and for the moſt part 
grounded on an interlocutory order or decree, made in 
the court of chancery or exchequer, for ſtaying pro- 
ceedings either in courts of law, or eccleſiaſtical courts. 

INJURY, any wrong done to a man's perſon, repu- 
tation, or goods, See the articles ASSAULT, I RESPASS, 


ee | 


INK, Atramentum, a black liquor generally made of an 


infuſion of galls, copperas, and a little gum-arabic, See 


the articles GALLs, COPPERAS, &c. 8 
Compoſition of commun Black INK. Take one gallon of 


ſoft water, and pour it boiling hot on one pound of pow- 
dered galls, put into a proper veſſel ; ſtop the mouth of 


the veſlel; and ſet it in the fun in ſummer, or in winter 
where it may be warmed by any fire; and let it ſtand two 
or three days. Add then half a pound of green vitriol 
powdered; and having ftirred the mixture well together 
with a wooden ſpatula, let it ſtand again for two or three 
days, repeating the ſtirring ; when add further to it five 


ounces of gum-arabic diflolved in a quart of boiling wa- 


ter ; and, laſtly, two ounces of alum; after which the 
ink ſhould be ſtrained through a coarſe linen cloth for 
Fe Le | ; 
The galls ſhould be good, or the ink will fail; as it 
very frequently does from an error in this point. The 
marks of their goodneſs is, the appearing of a bluiſh co- 


lour, and e Where they are light in weight, 


and of a whitiſh brown colour, without any blue, they 
ſhould be rejected; or a greater proportion ſhould be 


In moſt of the recipes for the making of ink, gum-ara- 
bic is ordered to be put undiſlolved into the mixture of 
water, galls, and vitriol; but however common, it is 
certainly a very injudicious practice; for as the gum-ara- 
bic is with ſome difficulty diſſolved in ſimple water, and 
much more ſo in ſuch as is acidulated by ſalts like the 
vitriol, and clogged likewiſe with the ſolid part of the 
galls, it is certainly much better to make a ſolution of it 
in part of the water of which the ink is to be formed, 
previouſly to its being commixed with the other ingre- 
dients; which would otherwiſe, in ſpite of the moſt 
frequent ſtirrings, keep it at the bottom of the veſſel; 
and prevent its being ever wholly freed from them, and 
diſſolved. | | . 

Boiling either the infuſion of the galls, or the mixture 
after the addition of the vitriol, has likewiſe been fre- 
quently ordered, and pradtiſed: but it is not only need- 
leſs, but injurious to the preparation of the ink; as it can 
have no effect on the vitriol, beſides conducing to the ſo- 
lution of it, which is eaſily effected, in the proportion of 
water proper to be uſed, without any heat; and with re- 


ſpect to the galls, their tinging power reſiding in an eſſen- 


tial oil that is volatile, and will riſe with leſs heat than 
that of boiling water, it is neceſſarily leſſened by the eva- 
poration; and conſequently, though more of it may be 
extracted from the galls, yet leſs will be retained in the 
fluid, than if. infuſion with a gentle heat be uſed, inſtead 
of decoction. | 

Improved Compoſition of Black-writing INK. — © Take a 
gallon of ſoft water; and boil it in a pound of chips of 
logwood for about half an hour. Take the decoction 
when off the fire, and pour it from the chips while boil- 
ing hot on a, pound of the beſt Aleppo galls beaten to a 
powder, and two ounces of pomegranate peels, being put 


vitriol and gum-arabic, powdered together; but belive 


7 


ther with a wooden ſpatula for ſome time 
ſun-ſhine in ſummer, or within the war 


in winter, for three or four days, ſtirring the 2,oe i 
again as often as may be convenient, At the en ixture 


„ Place jt ; 
mth of a 2 the 


time add half a pound of green vitriol powdereg : os 
| ; 2nd le 


the mixture remain four or five days more, ſtirring ; 
frequently as may be neceffary : and then add fink * 
ounces of gum- arabic diſſolved in a quart of boiling * 
ter; and after giving the ink ſome time to ſettle f Ty 
off from the dregs, through a coarſe linen cloth 5 
mw" it well ſtopped for uſe.” 1 

f the ink be delired to ſhine more, the WO 
the pomegranate peel muſt be increaſed f Hus 
ex 3 * logwood cannot be fo eaſily * 
cured, a pound of the ripe privet berri Tg: 
tuted for Ag 5 a ni Cooks 

In order to ſecure this ink from growing mouldy 
quarter of a pint or more of ſpirit of wine may be 155 
but to prevent its containing any acid, which may inju; 
the ink, a little ſalt of tartar or pearl-aſhes woll 0 
added previouſly, and the ſpirit poured off from it; which 
ar render it innocent with regard to the colour of the 
ink. | 

Preparation of a Powder for forming good Black Ixx 3. 
temporaneouſly by the addition of Water, — * Infuſe 1 pound 
of galls powdered, and three ounces of pomegranate veel 
in a gallon of ſoft water for a week, in a gentle heat; and 
then ſtrain off the fluid through a coarſe linen cloth 
add then to it eight ounces of vitriol diſſolved in 2 Quart 
of water, and let them remain for a day or two; prep: 
ing in the mean time a decoction of logwood, by boiling 
a pound of the chips in a gallon of water, till one third 
be waſted ; and then {training the remaining fluid while 
it is hot. Mix the decoction and the ſolution of galls and 
vitriol together; and add five ounces of gum-arabic; and 
then evaporate the mixture over a common fie, to about 
two quarts; when the remaining fluid muſt be put intoa } 
veſſel proper for that purpoſe, and reduced to dryneſ in 
balneo marie; that is, by hanging the veſſel in boiling water, 
The maſs left, after the fluid is wholly exhaled, multhe | 
well powdered ; and when wanted for uſe, may be con- 
verted into ink by the addition of water“ 

It was formerly the practice in compounding tne port 
able inks, to mix the galls in ſubſtance with the other 
ingredients; and form the compoſition only of them with 


the clogging and fouling it with the ligneous matter 
the galls, there could be no dependance on the ſtanding ol 
ink ſo imperfectly formed. 
Preparation of Red-writing INK. —©* Take of the ralp 
ings of Brazil-wood a quarter of a pound; and iniule 
them two or three days in vinegar, which ſhould | 
colourleſs, where it can be ſo procured. Boil the infu- 
ſion then an hour over a gentle fire; and afterwards hlter 
it, while hot, through paper, laid in an earthen oy 
Put it again over the fire, and diſſolve in it, firſt ey 
ounce of gum- arabic; and afterwards of alum, and WAI 
ſugar, each half ah ounce.” ; ' * 
Care ſhould be taken that the Brazil-wood gh. 

adulterated with the Braziletto or Campeachy, col, | 
ly called peachy-wood; which is moſtly the ca : p 
it is ground: and though a very detrimental 3 Fo: 
inſtances of the application of Brazil-wood he rh he 
ing bright red colours, cannot yet be par < wr 
mixture of the raſpings, but by trial in uſing t 4 * 
therefore much the beſt way, when it is w—_ ieces; 
poſes like this, to procure the true Brazil- wo "bright 
and to ſcrape it with a knife, or raſp it with 2 
file; but all ruſt of iron muſt be careful) 2 courſe! 
which means all poſſibility of ſophiſtication is | 

revented. | | 
5 Red ink may likewiſe be prepared, by 28 
ceſs, of white wine inſtead of vinegar: = | 
ſour, or be diſpoſed to be ſo; 5 its takin 
fourth of vinegar ſhould be added, in ot * ul deer br 
the ſtronger tincture from the Wood. e but the ing 
been ſometimes uſed for the fame pur Yinegar (ow! 
will not be ſo bright: and when it 18 uſe 4 K diminilbec, 
be added, and the quantity of gum- arab! 
and the ſugar wholly omitted. 


into a proper veſſel. After having flirred them well toge- | 


8 


3 
Preparation of Red Ixx from Vermilion. 


uon before directed.“ 


- eog%, A tea ſpoonful of white ſugar or ſugar- 
lar e and as much ſpirit of wine; 
cand t them together till they be of the conſiſtence of 
and wes add ſuch a proportion of vermilion as will pro- 
oil: e ted colour, ſufficiently ſtrong; and keep the mix- 
duce 2 a ſmall phial, or well ſtopped ink bottle for uſe. 
The compoſition ſhould be well ſhaken together before it 


he uſed.” 


Inſtead 


of the glair of eggs, gum-water is frequently 
ved: but thin ſize made of ifinglaſs with a little honey, 
a much better fot U, 

Preparation of Black-printing INK for engraving on Copper, 
ir other nice Purpoſes. — © Take any quantity of the beſt 

+ oil, and put it into an iron pot with a cover well 
rut to it; of which pot it muſt fill only two thirds. 
Place it on a fire, and put on the cover till it makes an 
ebullition; when it mult be very well ftirred to prevent 
its boiling over. Suffer it then to catch fire, or kindle it 
by a lighted paper; and when it flames, take it from the 
hre and place it in a corner of the chimney ; where let 
it continue to burn half an hour; frequently ſtirring it. 
Extinguiſh then the flame, by putting the cover on the 
pot; or if that be not effectual, by putting a wet cloth 
over it. This produces the weak oil which has the 
principal part in the. compoſition of the ink; but a ſtrong 
oil muſt alſo be prepared by the ſame means, only inſtead 
of extinguiſhing the flame at the end of half an hour, it 
muſt de continued till the oil be rendered very thick and 
glutinous, which mult be examined by taking a little out 
of the pot, and ſuffering it to cool; when, if it be found 
tobe extremely adheſive and ropy, fo as to be drawn out 
in long threads, it is ſufficiently burnt; and the flame 
muſt be put out. This is the ſtrong oil, of which a pro- 
portion is to be uſed along with the other in the printing 
ink. Having prepared theſe oils, take half a pound of 
the Francfort, or any other good black; and grind it 
with the addition of only ſo much of the weak oil as is 
neceſſary to make it work on the ſtone, which will be 
generally ſomething leſs than half the weight. The whole 
being incorporated together, and afterwards thoroughly 
well mixed by a ſecond grinding, having only a ſmall 
quantity on the ſtone at a time, a quantity of the ftrong 
oil muſt be added; which may be as much as is equal to 
the ſize of a {mall hen's egg. It will then be fit for uſe; 
and muſt be put into a proper pot, and covered with paper 
cr leather,” 5 5 

There are ſome who add an onion or cruſt of bread to 
the oil while boiling, in order to take off the greaſineſs; 
but the burning will ſufficiently do that office when pro- 
perly managed. 985 | ; 
i Inſtead of Francfort, or other black commonly uſed, the 
following compoſition may be ſubſtituted; and will form 
«much deeper and more beautiful black than can be ob- 
"_— by any other method. | 

Take of the deepeſt Pruſſian blue five parts, and of 


de deepeſt coloured lake and brown pink, each one part. 
kind them well 


With the ſtrong and weak oils in the manner and propor- 


4 de colours need not be bright for this purpoſe; but 
ey ſnould be the deepeſt of the kind, and perfectly 


. in oil, as the whole effect depends On that 


Secret oy Sympathetic INK. A great variety of methods 
We been; 


t avented for making ſecret letters; but the moſt 
ON are to write with a colourleſs fluid, which may 
ing 7 . ee the quality of ink, either by embrocat- 
ome * ening the paper containing the writing with 
We, fluid z OT by putting it into a gentle heat ; or 
may be : ing it in water: but many other expedients 
1 for forming inviſible letters, which may 
means. rendered legible, by applying the proper 
F 
W which may be made to appear oc- 
« Ja che following methods may be purſued. 
© an ounce of galls powdered; and infuſe them 
r days in half a pint of water. Pour off the 
} mg diſſolve in it a dram of gum-arabic : 
1 dle fluid; and when it is deſired to render the 
ile, rub the paper over with a ſolution of 


| 


with oil of turpentine : and afterwards | 


green vitriol or copperas, formed by diſſolving half at! 
ounce of the vitriol in half a pint of water,” 

Or otherwiſe, ** Take two ounces of quick-lime, and 
one ounce of orpiment ; and add to them a pint of wa- 
ter. Let them ſtand in a gentle heat, often ſhaking the 

veſſel, for ſome hours, or longer if it be convenient; and 
then pour off the fluid. Make, in the mean time, a ſo- 
lution of ſugar of lead, by diſſolving three drams of it in 
two ounces of water ; and with this ſolution write on 
paper what 1s required, When it is defired to render this 
writing viſible, embrocate or rub over the paper with the 
fluid taken off from the lime and orpiment, and the 
s will immediately appear of a ſtrong blackiſh co- 
our.“ | | 

In order to make it more eaſy to write with the co- 
lourleſs fluids, they may be mixed with burnt corks, 
ivory black, or charcoal ground to a fine powder ; which 
will render the writing as viſible, as if ink had been uſed j 
but the paper may be again made to appear blank, by 
rubbing off the black powder; which may be eaſily done 
by a ſoft bruſh or linen rag; where, nevertheleſs, any 
black powder is mixed with the fluid, the gum- arabic, as 
directed in the firſt recipe, muſt be omitted; otherwiſe 
the powder will be ſo cemented to the paper, as not to be 
eaſily taken off from it, without injuring the inviſible 
writing under it. | | | 

Inviſible letters, which may occaſionally be rendered 
apparent, by holding the paper on which they are written 
to the fire, may be made by writing with the juice of le- 
mons, or of onions; or with ſal ammoniacum finely pow- 
dered and tempered with water, or by the fluid which 
may be preſſed from the mixture of onion, urine, and 
ſalt, ground together till they become of an unctuous 
conſiſtence. | | 

Letters may alſo be formed, which are inviſible till the 
paper on which they are written be immerſed in water. 
The eaſieſt method of doing which is, by writing with a 
folution of roach alum ; and when it is deſired to have the 
letters appear, placing the paper in an horizontal ſitua- 
tion, in a baſon full of water; where, after it has re- 
mained ſome time, the writing will ſhew itſelf in a white 
character very diſtinctly. There are other methods of 
doing the ſame ; but as they are more complex and trou- 
bleſome than this, it is needleſs to inſert them. 

There is a very neat and eaſy method of uſing a blank 
writing, that may be made viſible occaſionally ; which is, 
the applying the manner of gilding with the gold armo- 
niac, as it was formerly called, to this purpoſe, It muſt 
be done by diſſolving gum-armoniacum in water, to which 
ſome juice of garlic, and a little gum-arabic ſhould be 
added; and then writing with the mixture: which writ- 
ing may be rendered viſible at any time by breathing on 
the paper, and then laying a leaf over the part written 
upon, which being compreſſed to the paper, and after- 
wards gently rubbed with a camel's hair-bruſh, or a little 
cotton, will leave the writing perfectly gilt. 

Indian Ix K is a black pigment brought hither from 
China, which on being rubbed with water, diſſolves, and 
forms a ſubſtance reſembling ink; but of a conſiſtence 
extremely well adapted to the working with a pencil : 
on which account it is not only much uſed as a black co- 
lour in miniature painting, but is the black now generally 
made uſe of for all ſmaller drawings in chiaro obſcuro, 
or where the effect is to be produced from light and ſhade 
only. | N | 
The preparation of Indian ink, as well as of the other 
compoſitions uſed by the Chineſe as paints, is not hither- 
to revealed on any good authority : but it appears clearly 
from experiments to be the coal of fiſn- bones, or ſome 
other vegetable ſubſtance, mixed with iſinglaſs ſize, or 
other ſize; and, moſt probably, honey or ſugar-candy, 
to prevent its cracking. A ſubſtance therefore, much of 
the fame nature, and applicable to the ſame purpoſes, may 
be formed in the following manner : ' 

Take of iſinglaſs ſix ounces, reduce it to a fize, by 
diffolving it over the fire in double its weight of water. 
Take then of Spaniſh liquorice one ounce ; and diſſolve 
it alſo in double its weight of water ; and grind up with 
it an ounce of ivory black: add this mixture to the ſize 


while hot; and fiir the whole together till all the ingre- 
| 1 | | dients 


I N O 


dients be thoroughly incorporated : then evaporate away | 
the water in balneo mariz, and caſt the remaining com- 
poſition into leaden moulds greaſed ; or make it up in any 
other mould,” _ . e 
The colour of this compoſition will be equally good 
with that of the Indian ink: the iſinglaſs fize, mixed 
with the colours, works with the pencil equally well with 
the Indian ink : and the Spaniſh liquorice will both render 
it eaſily diſſolvible on the rubbing with water, to which 
the iſinglaſs alone is ſomewhat reluctant ; and alſo prevent 


its cracking and peeling off from the ground on which it 


is laid. x 
INLAYING, the art of marquetry. See MarqQue- 


TRE; 


INNATE Iz as, thoſe ſuppoſed to be ſtamped on the 


mind, from the firſt moment of its exiſtence, and which 


it conſtantly brings into the world with it: a doctrine 


which Mr. Locke has abundantly refuted. See the arti- 


cle Ip EA. 


INNOCENTS Dax, a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, 
obſerved on December twenty-eight, in memory of the 
maſſacre of the innocent children by the command of 
Herod, king of Judea; who being alarmed at hearing 


that an infant was born king of the Jews, and imagining 


that his own kingdom was in danger, ſent orders to have 
all the children ſlain that were in Bethlehem, and the ad- 
jacent country. 7 


The Greek church in their calendar, and the Abyſ— 
ſinians of Ethiopia in their offices, commemorate four- 
teen thouſand infants on this occaſion, 6 
 INNOMINATA Oss4, in anatomy, three bones, 
which compoſe the extreme part of the trunk of a human 
body. Theſe, though ſingle in adults, are in infants 
three perfectly diſtin& bones, each of which has its pe- 
culiar name; the upper one is called the ileum ; the 


anterior one, the os pubis, or os peCtinis ; and the 


poſterior one, the os pubis, or os iſchium. Theſe 
are joined by the intervention of a cartilage, as it were 
in the middle of that ſingular cavity called the aceta- 
bulum, and continue viſibly diſtin& to the age of puber- 
ty; after which they coaleſce, and form one entire bone 
ſo perfectly, that there is not the leaſt veſtige remaining 
that they ever were ſeparate. | 
The innominata oſſa are joined on each fide, in the 
hinder part, to the os ſacrum, by ligaments and carti- 
lages, and form a very firm and ftrong, though ſome- 
what moveable articulation with it; and with this bone 
they alſo form the cavity called the pelvis; they allo 
cohere with the os ſacrum on each ſide, by means of two 
peculiar and very robuſt ligaments, each being a finger's 
breadth broad, and two or three fingers breadth long, 
The uſe of theſe bones are to ſupport and ſuſtain the 
ſpina dorſi, and indeed all the parts above themſelves ; to 
make a firm and proper juncture of the other parts of 


the body with the thighs; to ſerve for the place of origin 


to ſeveral muſcles; to form the cavity of the pelvis, and 
to defend its contents from external injuries. 

INNUENDO, a word that was frequently uſed in de- 
clarations of ſlander, and law pleadings, when theſe were 
in Latin, in order to aſcertain a perſon or thing before- 
mentioned ; but now, inſtead of the word innuendo, we 
ſay, meaning ſo and ſo, - | | 

INOCULATION, in medicine, the art of tranſplant- 
ing a diſtemper from one ſubject to another, by inciſion, 
particularly uſed for engrafting the ſmall-pox. See the 
article Pox. 1 

The deſign of this operation is to communicate by art 
2 milder ſpecies of the ſmall- pox to the infant or adult 
patient, than that received by the natural infection; and 
this by engrafting ſome of the variolous matter, in order 
to which a ſmall inciſion is to be firſt made, with a ſcalpel 
or lancet, through the ſkin of the arm; and having in- 
ſerted a ſraall particle of the purulent matter, taken from a 
mild kind of the pock, the little wound is then to be 
dreſſed with ſome dry lint, and covered with a plaſter. 
After the operation, the patient muſt conſtantly keep his 
chamber, the air of which ſhould be moderately warm, 


and his diet regulated by ſome prudent phyſician, by 


which means this diſorder will ſhew itſelf in ſeven or 


END 


aſſiſted by a proper regimen, and a moderate u. 
it uſually runs gently {be its ſeveral "as Th, 
the patient has once had the diſorder this wa th wn 
ever ſo mild, it is certain, from experience, that 12 — 
have it again; and therefore the opinion of thole 0 tang 
to be well grounded, who think that the Propagati 0 
the ſmall-pox by inoculation might be of general is 1 
benefit to mankind in preſerving the lives of "5 " 
the moſt important members of others, as the face. In 
hearing, viſcera, &c. "I 

Hiſtory informs us, that the diſorder was this way i 
pagated many hundred years ago, among the 1 — 
Turks, and Chineſe; whereas it is but of late years th 
the European nations have come into it, among which te 
Engliſh ſeem to have approved and followed it moſt The 
experiment ſucceeded ſo well in the hands of the Britt 
phyſicians, that king George I. countenanced the ſam 
in all his dominions, and from thence the practice ; 
vailed with ſucceſs in Germany, particularly in the 
RY * Hanover. 8 

t muſt, however, be confeſſed, that there wr 

both among the French and Engliſh, who 5 
to ſuppreſs and vilify the practice in their writings; bu 
it is thought by Heiſter, that all their objections have 


pre- 
do- 


been ſufficiently anſwered and obviated by Dr. Jurin and 


other able phyſicians, 

Heiſter declares himſelf of opinion, that ſo far from 
thinking the practice fatal or miſchievous, he rather 
hrmly believes it might, under a proper management, he 
of the greateſt uſe and benefit to the lives and healths of 
mankind ; for, as he judges,-the ſmall pox ariſe from x 
peſtilential virus or matter lodged in the blood, from the 


very firſt day of the birth, which breaks out almoſt in 


every perſon, ſooner or later, and the more early uſyally 
the better, as it is ſeldom we obſerve the pox favourable 


in thoſe more advanced in years; ſo that the matter ſeems | 


to multiply itſelf in the blood, and augment with the 
patient's age. If, therefore, the diſorder be procured of 
a mild kind by this operation, and the blood cleared of is 
latent virus, while ſmall in quantity, and the infant 
young, he doubts not but many might by this means be 


not only preſerved from death, but even conducted {ately 


through the ſeveral ſtages of the diſeaſe, without the in- 
ſults of its moſt malignant ſymptoms. We are convinc- 


ed from experience, as well as reaſon, that the diſorder 


which breaks out from a natural infection, is generally 
more ſevere and fatal than that produced by art; and no 
wonder it ſhould be ſo, ſince in the laſt, the phyſician 
has the opportunity of chooſing the moſt favourable ſea. 
ſon, and of preparing his patient before-hand, by à propet 
regimen, diet, and medicines, | 

In the Phil. Tran, vol. xIvii. we have a new method 
of inoculation, diſcovered by Mr. Brooke, and commun 
cated by him, in a letter read before the Royal docleth, 
May 14, 1752, to Dr. Parſons, ſecretary to the ſociety for 
foreign correſpondence, ſhewing by experiments, 
pock may be engrafted without making any inciſion, on 
by the application of a little lint impregnated with va. 
lous matter, and confining it with an adheſive plaker: 
Brooke tried the experiment upon ſeveral patients, a0 1 
ways with ſucceſs; the abſorbent veſſels, he 4 
young ſubjects eſpecially, will always take in à M o a 
quantity of the matter to contaminate the whole ma * 
the circulating fluids; and though the denſity of ep 15 
or ſcaly inſpiſſations of the materia perſpirabilis, iu 5 
may in ſome meaſure prevent the diſorder ee. 
communicated by contact; yet friction will Aan, Nin 
that obſtacle ; for by this means the cuticle is ma * It 
as is required, and the warmth induced by frict0 3 mo- 
dilate the mouths of the abſorbent veſſels, and ach 7 
derate flux of juices to that part, ſo that they ma) n the 
a ſufficient quantity of variolous matter t 
diſorder. # PRs is com- 

INoCULATION, or BUDDING, in garden. Qarinth 
monly practiſed upon all ſorts of ſtone· fruit, as ” oranges 
peaches, apricots, plums, cherries, As alſo 22 any fo 
and jaſmines ; and, indeed, this is preferad 1 ol pet- 
of grafting for moſt ſorts of fruit. The 2 te 
forming it is as follows: you muſt be prob. 


eight days, Without any malignant ſymptoms and if 


i 


ſharp penkniſe with a flat haft, which js to raiſe of | 


6 


that the | 


M. 


d with 2 


1 
1 - 
1N'Q 
$ 


cuttings 


| dt admit the bud; and fome ſound baſs mat, 
oft i ſhould be ſoaked in watery to inereaſe its ſtrength, 
whiC Ts more pliable; then having taken off the 
and ren from the trees you would: propagate, = muſt 
ſe a ſmooth part of the ſtock, about five or fix inches 
wm the ſurface of the ground, if deſigned for dwarfs; 
4 


tion, which was received in all Italy, and the dominions 
of Spain, except the kingdom of Naples and the Low- 
Countries. N 

This diabolical tribunal takes cognizance of hereſy; 
judaiſm, mahometaniſm, ſodomy, and polygamy; and 
the people ſtand in ſo much fear of it, that parents deliver 


dot if for ſtandards, they ſhould: be budded ſix feet above up their children, huſbands their wives, and maſters 


nd. Then with your knife make an horizonta 
I 3 the rind of the ſtock, and from the middle o 
Cc 


dat cut make a ſlit downwards, about two inches in 
5 ch, ſo that it may be in the form of a T; but you 
. de careful not to cut too deep, left ap wound the | their crime, nor confronted with witneſſes, 
> the bud, leaving 
the foot ſtalk remaining, you ſhould make a croſs cut, 
about half an inch below the eye, and with your knife leſt they ſhould be brought in as accomplices. 
lic off the bud, with part of the wood to it: this done, 
you muſt with your knife pull off that part of the wood 
S hich was taken with the bud, obſerving whether the eye | | 
of the bud be left to it or not; for all thoſe buds which | of the greateſt part of his effects. 
ſoſe their eyes in ſtripping, are good for nothing: then | the prifoners is pronounced publicly, and with extraor- 
having gently raiſed the bark of the ftock with the flat 
haſt of your penknife clear to the wood, thruſt the bud 
therein, ne to place it ſmooth between the rind 


dock; then having cut off the leaf from 


| | their ſervants, to its officers, without daring in the leaſt 
f | to murmur, The priſoners are kept for a tong time, tilt 

they themſelves turn their own accuſers, and declare the 
caule of their impriſonment; for they are neither told 
As ſoon as 
they are impriſoned their friends go into mourning, and 
ſpeak of them as dead, not daring to ſollicit their pardon, 
When 
there is no ſhadow of proof againſt the pretended crimi- 
nal, he is diſcharged, aftcr ſuffering the moſt cruel tor- 


The ſentence againſt 


dinary ſolemnity. In Portugal they erect a theatre capa- 
ble of holding three thouſand perſons, in which they 
place a rich altar, and raiſe ſeats on each fide in the form 


and wood of the ſtock, cutting off any part of the rind | of an amphitheatre, There the priſoners are placed, and 


| belonging to the bud, that may be too long for the lit 
made in the ſock 3 and ſo having exactly fitted the bud | ed, one b 
| © the ſtock, tie them cloſely round with baſs. mat, be- | quiſitors. 
ringing at the under part of the ſlit, and ſo proceeding to 


over-againft them is a high chair, whither they are call- 
y one, to hear their doom, from one of the in- 


Theſe unhappy people know what they are to ſuffer, 


the top, taking care not to bind round the eye of the bud, | by the cloaths they wear that day. "Thoſe who appear 


which ſhould be left open. | 


de 


of Auguſt ; but the moſt general rule is, when you ob- 


When your buds have been inoculated three weeks or a 


month, thoſe which are freſh and plump, you may be ſure | without ſleeves, charged with St. Andrew's croſs, have 
zre joined; and at this time you ſhould looſen the ban- | their lives, but forfeit all their effects: thoſe who have the 


cage, which if it be not done in time, will injure if not | reſemblance of flames, made of red ſerge, ſewed upon 
2 the bud. The March following cut off the ſtock 


ſloping, about three inches above the bud, and to what is 
left faſten the ſhoot which proceeds from the bud: but 
this muſt continue no longer than one year ; after which | 
the ſtock muſt be cut off cloſe above the bud. The time 
for inoculating is from the middle of June to the middle 


in their own cloaths, are diſcharged upon payment of a 
fine: thoſe who have a fanto benito, or ſtrait yellow coat 


their ſanto. benito, without any croſs, are pardoned, but 
threatened to be burnt if ever they relapſe: but thoſe who, 
beſides theſe flames, have on their ſanto benito, their 
own picture, ſurrounded with figures of devils, are con- 
demned to expire in the flames. The inquiſitors, who are 
ecclefiaſtics, do not pronouce the ſentence of death; but 
form and read an act, in which they ſay, that the cri- 


— 


— 


ſerve the buds formed at the extremity of the ſame year's | minal being convicted of ſuch a crime, by his own con- 
ſhoot, which is a ſign of their having finiſhed their ſpring 


feſſion, is with much reluctance delivered to the ſecular 


growth, The firſt fort commonly inoculated is the apri- power to be puniſhed according to his demerits: and this 
cot, and the laſt the orange-tree, which ſhould never be | writing they give to the ſeven judges, who attend at the 
done till the latter end of Auguſt: and in doing this right fide of the altar, who immediately paſs ſentence: 


Work, you ſhould always make choice of cloudy weather; For the concluſion of this horrid ſcene, fe 
[lor if it de done in the middle of the day, when the wea- ACT of Faith. 
ter is hot, the ſhoots will perſpire ſo fait, as to leave the | 


buds deſtitute of moiſture. 


INQUISITORS, in law, perſons who have power 


by their office to make inquiry in certain caſes ; as {heriffs, 


INORDINATE PROPORTION is where there are | and coroners on view of the body, &c. | 
he magnitudes in one rank, and three others propor- INROLLMENT, in law, is regiſtering any lawful 


ae com 
1d 3 9:8 
(ach rank, you conclude 2 : 9::8: 36. 


5G , 
I ber FASTOM Agha): 


, jury, a a Civil 
dee the article J 
4 URY | 
y! IN > 3 . 5 
i bt QIRENDO, in law, an authority given to one 
, „Hore perſons, to 
80 1858 of the king. N 3 | 
- | 4 
0 wy FLSITION, in law, a mannen of proceeding by 
| or e 
1 : "ales of out- awr 
cover 
0˙ Noyn. lands, 8 
be WlgrT3 


a-catho 
un court was ee „ee & 
u Dominic and his follo ar ; | Wan anos, de fa- 
"Xent III. with s, Who were ſent by pope 
4 People to extir 
bf to . Juality, 


pate heretics, ta ſearch into their num- 
, © Rome, | and to tranſmit a faithful account there- 
BS ge birth la fle hey wete called inquifitors; and 

15, che formidable tribunal of the inquiſi- 


NOSCULATION, in anatomy, the ſame with anaſ- 


orders to excite the Catholic princes |, 


lon to them in another, and you compare them in a act, as a ſtatute or recognizance acknowledged, a deed 
liferent order. Thus, ſuppoſe the numbers in one rank of bargain and ſale, &c. in the rolls of chancery, king's 
002, 9; and thoſe of the other rank 8, 24, 36; which | bench, common pleas, or exchequer, at the huſtings of 
pared in a different order, viz. 2: 23::244% 20 3 | Guildhall, London, or at the quarter-ſeffions; | 
24. Then rejecting the mean terms of | 


INSCONSED, in the military art, part of an army that 
have fortified themſelves with a ſconce or ſmall fort, in 
order to defend ſome paſs, &c. 


1 


INSCRIBED, in geometry. A figure is ſaid to be 


in law, ſignifies an enquiry made by a | inſcribed in another, when Al its angles touch the tides 
or criminal cauſe, by examining witnefles, | or planes of the other figure. See HEXAGON, PENTA- 


GON, & c.. | of 
INSCRIPTION, a title or writing carved, engraved, 


enquire into ſomething for the ad- | or affixed to any thing, to give a more diſtinct knowledge 


of it, or. to: tranſmit ſome important truth to poſterity. 
INSECTS, Inſecta, in natural hiſtory, a ſmaller kind 


xamination uſed on the king's behalf, | of animals, that commonly are exſanguinous. 
, treaſon, felony, ſelf-murder, -&c. | The word is Latin, and derived from in, and ſeco, to 
oods, and the like, ſorfeited to the | cut, becauſe in fome inſets, as ants, the bod 


ſeems 
divided into two; or becauſe the bodies of ſeveral of them, 


Vera) "Pops. in 2 church of Rome, a tribunal in as worms, &c. conſiſt of divers rings, which are a ſort of 
Rs ic countries,. erected \incifareis 5c 9 757 
he examinatic tries, erected by the popes | 1ncifur 


„ 


Mr. Ray, in his Methodus Inſectorum, divides in ſects 
into ſuch as do not change their form; and into ſuch as 
really do. JJ EI OY 2103 711 
Inſecls which do not change their form are either with- 
out feet, or with feet: and of theſe there are ſome kinds 
that caſt their ſkins, and othets that do not. 
Inſects without feet are either terreſtrial or aquatic. 
| The terreſtrial are ſuch as n on the earth, as 
| 4 the 
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e the article 


tures, a tedious and dreadſul impriſonment, and the loſs 
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the lumbrici terreſtres, which are either of the larger ſort, briſtles on its tail. 3. Pulex aquaticus, bo 
and called dew-worms, or of a ſmaller ſize: and of theſe | (alt water. 4. Pediculus aquaticus, whi 
there are ſome red, and others green with yellow tails; fiſn. | | | 
which laſt are commonly called gilt-tails: or, ſecondly, Inſects that do not change form, and with twenty. 
fuch as are found in the bowels of animals, of which | feet, have the eight fote- feet leſſer, and the ſixteen $; Our 
ſome are found in the inteſtines of men, as the lum- | ones larger; there are two kinds of them, both e 
brici teretes. 2. The lumbrici lati, which are alſo called | bodies ; the one larger, and of a dark colour vu, 
tæniæ. 3. Cucurbitini, which ſome take to be only rocks by the'ſea-fide; the other of a filver'c 
fragments of the tzniz. 4. Aſcarides, which are chiefly | in houſes. | BM | 
found in the rectum. Others are found in the inteſtines | *Fhere is a kind with thirty ſeet, of an 6blon; fin 
of beaſts, which are of two ſorts ; the oblongi and pellu- | cheſnur colour, and full flattiſh body, uſually lying und 
cidi, of the thickneſs of a horſe-hair, and therefore called | logs and trunks of trees; it is very agile. | * 
vermiculi ſetiformes: and the breves and craſſiores which] InſeQs that do not change form, and have 
are found in horſes, and called the botts. . are ſome on land, and either roundiſh in bod 
To the genus of terreſtrial inſects many refer ſnails, their legs riſing out of the middle of the belly nearly, 3 
whether with or without ſhells. Ba [the julus; or more flat, with their legs not riſing as bin 
[ Aquatic inſe&s without feet, that do not change their from a point in the middle of their body, but grogj 
4 form, are either, 1. Of the larger fort, that, by fixing along on the ſides, as the ſcolopendra. Others are aq, 
| their heads to the ground, draw up. their tails towards |tic, of which Mr. Ray makes three differences; 1, The | 
them, &c. Of theſe ſome are round and ſmooth, and | Coraifh lugs, uſed as a bait for catching fiſh, with thiry. 
are of three ſorts, as the medicinal hirundines or leeches, | eight legs, and a ſmoeth roundiſh body. 2. The ſeolp- 
the common black horſe-leeches, and the afh-coloured | pendra marina corpore plano. 3. The animaleulyn 
ſea-leeches; but there is alſo a ſmaller and flatter kind | bicorpor, or rather bicaudatum, lying in the cleſts ve 
that ſtick to the ſtones in the bottom of ſmall brooks. ſtones under ſalt water. ” "3 
Or of the leſſer ſort that move differently from the former; Inſects which undergo a change, are improperly {6 de. 
theſe are alſo either round or flat; of the round ſort there | nominated, as Swammerdam ſhews that there is onl 4 
is one that is black with two ſmall horns on its head, |explication of the parts of the animal, latent both in 
found ſticking to wet ſtones on the tops of the hills; and miniature, like the plant in the ſeed, and an increaſe f 
another that is red, about a finger's length, with a forceps | all the parts by proper degrees. The firſt ſpecies of tnrſ. 
at the tail, found at the bottom of fiſh-ponds and ſtag- | mutation is inſtantaneous. The inſects of this order dy 
nant waters. The flat ſort are very ſmall and thin, and not loſe their motion at the time they ſhift their pellicks, 
called flukes, being ſometimes found in waters, and | at Jeaft not to appearance. This is when the vernicy. 
1 | ſometimes in the branches of the porus biliarius in ſheep, | lus, leaving the former ſhape of the nympha, with which 
1 In ſects that do not change form, and have feet, are, x. it appeared in the egg, and ſubſiſted without food, now 
ih Thoſe with fix feet. 2. Thoſe with eight feet. 3. Thoſe | beginning to feed, has its parts viſibly ſtretched out, and 
bn with fourteen feet; and, 4. Thoſe with many feet. takes the form of a new nympha, which is not without 
, Thoſe of fix feet are terreſtrial or aquatic: the ter- | motion, and from thence becomes a flying inſect. Of 
WM reftrial are either of a larger kind, as 1, The yellowiſh | this ſort are, 1. The libellz or perlæ, which are pro. 
| inſect found in decaying oaks. 2. The black one on the |duced from an inſect of fix feet, and which Mouffet takes 
F | ground, called vermivorous by Mouffet. 3. The black for the pulex marinus, or locuſta aquatica.. Out of the 
141 one living under ground, with a forceps at the tail. 4. A | cruſtaceous huſk of this inſect, the libella breaks byz | 
by | white ſort with ſquare black ſpots on its back. 5. "The | fiſſure which begins between the eyes, and is continued 
1 farinarium, that is bred in meal, of a whitiſh colour. Or, | to the roots of the wings, and is there joined to the aten 
iÞ ſecondly, a ſmaller fort, ſome of which are found about fiſſures. 2. The cimices filveſtres, whoſe characteriſtic 
the bodies of animals, as 1. The cimex, bug, or wall- according to Willughby, are, 1. A long proboſcis, no! 
= louſe, of a ſtinking ſmell. 2. Ricinus, the tick. 3. Pe- | ſpiral but ſtraight. 2. Their upper wings to the mie 
1 di.culus, the common louſe. 4. Pediculus, the ferus ſeu are thick and like leather, and thence to the extrenite) 
. inguinalis, the crab-louſe. 5. Pulex, the flea, of which | thin and membranous. 3: The figure of St. Ancien; 
there are various kinds. Others are not found on the | croſs on the back. 4. The locuſta which Willugidy 
bodies of animals; as, 1. One that reſembles a common | refers to thoſe inſeRs that are not transformed. 5. [dr] 
| | louſe in bigneſs and figure, but is very nimble, and found | grylli campeſtres. 6. Grylli domeſtici or crickets, . 
. in books and rotten paper. 2. Another with a very long body | Gryllo-talpa, the mole-cricket, 8. Cicada or gralhoppe! 
and a forcipital tail. 3. The black inſect found often in q. Blatta, according to Swammerdam. 10. Tipuiz * 
the flowers of the chelidonium. 4. A ſubterraneous ſort, | tice, which run ſwiftly on the ſurface of the water, n 
a little whitiſh. 5. One that ſkips like a graſs-hopper, | have a ſting in their mouths, like the ticks or ce! 
but much leſs. | ws . | 11. Scorpius aquaticus, with a ſting in its mouth. 8 
The aquatic are, 1. The pediculus marinus grandis, | Muſcz aquaticæ, which Aldrovandus calls apes mf? 
which adheres to fiſhes. 2. The ſquilla fluviatilis, with | biz. 13. Hemerobius or ephemera, or diaria of daun 
a pyramidal tail, and two hairs or briſtles at the end. merdam. 14. The forficula or auricularia. m 
InſeQs that do not change form with eight feet, either | The ſecond ſpecies of tranſmutation includes 7 * 
| have a tail, as the ſcorpion ;*or are without, as, 1. The | ſeas as undergo a double metamorpholis. # | + 
9 ſpider; of which ſome ſpin no web, have but two eyes, | chryſalis, or ſomething analogous thereto. 2. 1)" 
and very long legs, as the opilio or ſhepherd : others ſpin | inſect. | | 1 . 
a web; and of theſe they reckon three ſorts, 1. The | Theſe inſects, a while before they change, ge 
aranea colceſtrenſis abdomine tumido, ſubrotundo, et ſtill, and, with regard to their wings, Are 5 8 wy 
elato. 2. The ſpider, with the thorax or middle part of | as the ſcarabæi or beetles. Secondly, thoſe whoſe . 
the body as big as the abdomen. 3. The ſpider, with the open, and theſe are either farinaceous, a8 the pep | the 
long abdomen, found among reeds, ruſhes, graſs, &c. |&c, or membranous, as the apes, muſcæ, — ande 
Secondly, the ticks with eight feet, of which ſome are are either with two wings or with four. The m0 be 
more flat, as the rambling ticks that run over the bodies | may be divided, 1. In feſpect of their e a 
of animals, but do not faſten 3 and ſome more round and | naſicornis, bucerota, and cervus volans or n ds, 0 
thick, which adhere to the ſkin. Thirdly, the ſyrones | reſpe& of their antenne, which are of divert 3. With 
or mites. Inſects that do not change form, and with four- | which the moſt confiderable are the capricotni. Jin 
teen feet, are the aſelli; of which there are three forts, regard to their motion, as the ſaltatrices. 4 
as, I. The ſea aſellus, the longeſt and largeſt of all, liv- | ſpe& to their colour, as the cantharides. <-rred the cicin 
ing among the rocks, 2. Aſellus lividus, which rolls it-] To tke beetle kind may likewiſe be 2 rofcarab®" 
ſelf up into a ball. The common wood-lice, ſows, or | dela or glow- worm; the ſtaphylinus; * of F. js emit! 
cheſs-bugs. 3. Aſellus aſininus with a forked tail, not | or oil-beetle, as, upon ſqueezing, a kin ly wings, el 
rolling itſelf up. To theſe ſpecies may likewiſe be added, | from its joints: the anelytra With mee der derne 00 
1. The aſellus marinus figurz brevioris, rolling itſelf up. | papiliones, butterflies; and theſe py al jo, that che) 
2. Aſellus aquarum dulcium, with long legs and two l nocturnal: the charatteriſtic of the diur 1 
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13. and have their antennz ſtudded ; of theſe 
angular RY fifty ſorts obſerved in England. The 
3 a butterflies or phalenz are very numerous, and 
hours clearly methodized : but they may be divided 
cannot Geometrigenæ, which come from an eruca called 
into, 5 from the manner of its walking, which is an- 
ron dy curling up its back like the handle of a cup, 
1 or ten feet. 2. Such as come from erucæ with 
7 le. feet: of this kind, which is very numerous, there 
— been diſtinguiſhed the phalæna faſciata, whoſe wings 
in areas of divers colours; phalæna lineata, whole 
1 ate marked with tranſverſe lines; phalæna punc- 
dun, whoſe wings are marked with points; and, except 
"oy: all the others are diſtinguiſhed into greater, leſſer, 
ad of a middling ſize. One of the larger kinds may be 
diftinguiſhed likewiſe by theit inner wings running out 
beyond the upper, when they reſt; and another by the ap- 
zrance of eyes upon the wings; and a third by their 
| {ans nails and narrow ſharp wings, which ſome call pha- 
ene predatrices, or accipitrine. _ 55 
The anelytra, with membranous wings, are bees, flies, 
waſps, bombylii, crabrones, &c. and to this kind Swam- 
merdam refers the culex vulgaris or gnat, as alſo the for- 
| mica or ant. | 1 
Vitherto alſo muſt be reſerred ſuch water inſects as are 
coyered with a theca or caſe, according to Willughby. 
Theſz are, firſt, an immoveable caſe fixed to the ſtones, 
and this is either of a round figure, or. one more com- 
preſſed, Secondly, a moveable, portable caſe; and theſe 
are commonly called phryganza ; and their theca is, 1. 
Straight, and that either compoſed of ſtraws and little 
feſtucæ, lying parallel to one another; of which there 
are two kinds; a larger, where the feſtucæ are two inches 
long; and a leſſer, which are very common, and called 
| fraw-worms, Or elſe the feſtucæ lie tranſverſely, and 
are ſhorter, having ſometimes pieces of ſhells or ſtones 
intetwixed with them; others, whoſe caſes are ſtraight; 
have no feſtucæ, but always, either ſand or gravel; and of 
| thele ſome have the theca round, and called cod-baits ; 
F others are flat. 2. Crooked or horned, which run taper- 
ing of theſe Mr. Ray reckons four kinds; a greater and 
le(s black ſort, and a greater and leſs aſh-cologred one. 
_ all. produce flies with large wings, like butter- 
ies, | 
The third ſpecies of tranſmutation is a ſimple change 
1 from a vermiculus to a flying inſect, but with a ſenſible 
ü ſtop between one form and the other of this kind are our 
feln flies, and all the nymphæ vermiſormes, the veſpæ, 
jchneumones, &c. 6 | 
| As to the generation of inſedts, the world is now ge- 
| nerally convinced that they are not bred of corruption, 
f | ka ove, though the contrary was believed by the an- 
Malpighi, Swammerdam, and Redi, have abundantly 
. confuted the doctrine of equivocal generation, as well as 
. 'n: chimerical transformation of the caterpillar into the 
uterfly; and have ſhewn; that all the members of the 
er- were incloſed under the nympha or ſkin of the 
rag. 3s the parts of a plant are in the ſeed. | 
Arn take particular care to depoſit their eggs or ſe⸗ 
e uch places where they may have a ſufficient incu- 
on, and where the young, when hatched, may have 


2 2 bara they can ſhift for themſelves. Thoſe 
4 5 0 ood is in the water, lay their e gs there: thoſe 
—— 1s a proper food, in fleſh ; and thoſe to 


1 _ or leaves of vegetables are food, are ac- 
: «44 epolited there, but conſtantly the ſame kind in 
ary = As for others that require a greater degree of 
"Oh — ej are provided by the parent with ſome place 
birds 4s * body of other animals, as the feathers of 
5 p of beaſts, ſcales of fiſh, in the noſe, in the 
And a, re in the bowels of man, and other creatures. 
the exrth, 3 they make them neſts, by digging into 
fins that fore 2 g. carrying in and ſealing up provi- 


for the produRi 
er food, when e ion of their young, and for 
ere is obſ, 


ol due, dr is Obſerved in flies, butterflies, &c. a kind of 
nal 0 ino by which the female faſtens her eggs to the bear- 


gb | 
froſt, mh trees, Ke. ſo as not to be hurt by rain or 
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bun ſettle with their wings erect, are produced froman | Mr. Andry, in his Treatiſe de la generation des vers dans 
a1 


le corps de l' homme, takes notice that the ancients werk 
miſtaken in denying that inſects breathed, on account ot 
their wanting lungs; for modern obſervations convince 
us; that inſects have a greater number of lurigs than other 
animals; they alſo thought that tkey had no blood, as 
many of them had no red liquor like ours; bit it is not 
the colour, but the uſe of the liquor, that is to be tegard- 
ed. They alſo believed that they. had no hearts; whereas 
our microſcopes now diſcover that, when inſects have ſe- 
veral lungs, they have alſo ſeveral hearts; and this in 
particular is obſervable in ſilk-worms, who have a conti- 
nued chain of hearts from the head almoſt to the extre- 


who give ſigns of life, long after they ate divided into ſe- 
veral parts, | EE 

Inſects want no parts that are either neceſſary or con- 
venient for their uſe, or to render them complete in theit 
kind. Some affirm that earth worms, and thoſe round- 
tailed worms, which are found in the inteſtines of men, 
horſes, &c. as alſo ſnails and horſe-leeches, are herma- 
phrodites ; but that ſuch worms as become flies, and 
that fi]k-worms, are not ſo, being of no ſex, but neſts 
full of real animals; which in time come out with 


wings. | s 
INSIDIANT Distasts, thoſe which ſhew no evident 
ſymptom, but lie concealed in the body; ready to break 
forth on the leaſt provocation, as it were by ſurpriſe. 
INSITION, in gardenirig, the ſanie with grafting. 
See GRAFTING. 


to ſtand and digeſt in the heat of the ſun, inſtead of that 
of a furnace. See FIRE and HEAT. 

INSOLVENT,, a term applied to perſons unable to 
pay their debts. See DEBT and DEBTOR. 

INSPIRATION, Inſpiratio, the conveying certain 
ſupernatural notices to the foul. This is ſuch an over- 
powering impreſſion made of any propoſition upon the 
mind by God himſelf, as gives an indubitable evidence of 
the truth and divinity of it. | SE 

INSPIRATION, in phyſic, that part of reſpiration, 
whereby the air is drawn into the lungs; and ſtands con- 
tradiſtingaiſhed from exſpiration. 


elaſticity, when the cavity of the breaſt is enlarged by the 
elevation of the thorax and abdomen, and particularly by 
the motion of the diaphragm downwards. This diJata- 
tion of the breaſt does not draw in the air, though it be a 
condition abſolutely neceſſary to inſpiration, but it is an 
actual intruſion of the air into the lungs, . 

INSPISSATING, INSPTSSATION, or CON DEN SA “Ä 
TION, in pharmacy, the reducing a liquor to a thicker 


CRASSAT ING. | | Þ 

INSTALLMENT, the inſtating a perſon in any 
dignity. oY | | 

* i word is derived from the Latin in/tallo, which is 
compounded of in, and /tallum, a ſeat in a church, bench 
in a court of juſtice, &c. = 

It chiefly 7 mie the induction of a dean, prebendary, 
or other eccleſiaſtic dignitary, into the poſſeſſion of his 
proper ſeat in a cathedral church. This is ſometimes 
called inftallation. 5 

INSTALLMENT likewiſe denotes the ceremony, where- 
by the knights of the garter are placed in their, rank in 
the chapel of St. George at Windſor. | 


o 
* 


ceive no ſucceſſion, or it is that which takes up the time 
of one idea in our mindses. 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh three kinds of inſtants; a 
temporary, a natural, and a rational inſtant. 

Temporary inſtant is a part of time immediately pre- 
ceding another: thus the laſt inſtant of a day precedes, 
immediately and really, the firſt inſtant of the following 
day. 
Natural inſtant is what we otherwiſe call a priority of 
nature, which obtains in things that are ſubordinated in 
acting, as firſt and ſecond cauſes, or cauſes and their ef- 
ſects: for the nature of things requires, that if there be a 


a cauſe, if there be an effect. See CAusk. 
1 ; Rational 


mity of the tail; and, as is apparent from ſeveral inſects, 


INSOLATION, in chemiſtty, the ſuffering matters 


This admiſſion of the air depends immediately on its 


conſiſtence by evaporating the thinner parts. See Ix- 


INSTANT, ſuch a part of duration wherein we per- 


ſecond cauſe there muſt be a firſt; and that there muſt be 
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INN 


Rational infant is not any real inſtant, but a point 


which the underſtanding conceives to have been before 


ſome other inſtant, founded on the nature of the thing 
which occaſioned it to be conceived: for inſtance, if 
God made ſeveral things voluntarily, which he could 
otherwiſe have let alone, there is a reaſonable foundation 
to conceive God ſuch as he is in himſelf, before he had 
made any of theſe voluntary determinations: but as there 
was no real inſtant when God had not formed any deter- 
mination, this inſtant is called a rational inſtant, by way 
of oppoſition to an inſtant of time, | 
INSTAURATION, the re-eftabliſhment or reſtau- 
ration of a religion, a church, or the like, to its former 
ſtate, | | 
INSTEP, in the manege, is that part of a horſe's 
hind leg which reaches from the ham to the paſtern-joint; 
and which, when the horſe is in his natural poſture of 
ſtanding, ſhould be large, flat, and in a perpendicular 
line with the ground: for when the inſteps do not ſtand 
perpendicularly, it is a certain ſign of weakneſs either in 
the reins or hinder quarters. 5 
INSTINCT, an appellation given to the ſagacity and 
natural inclinations of brutes, Which ſupplies the place 
of reaſon in mankind. See the articles REASON and 
PRUTE. | 
INSTITUTES, in literary hiſtory, a book contain- 
ing the elements of the Roman law, and conſtitutes the 
Jaſt part of the civil-la w. See CIVIL Law. 
INSTITUTION, in general, fignifics the eftabliſh- 


ing or founding ſomething. 
INSTRUMENT, in, general, whatever is ſubſer- 
vient to a cauſe in producing any effect. 

A common caſe of mathematical inſtruments contains 


ſeveral compaſſes, a ſector, ſcale, diawing-pen, and 


protractor. See the articles COoMPASSES, SECTOR, 


SCALE, &c. | | | 
INSTRUMENT, in law, ſome public act, or authentic 

deed, by which any truth is made apparent, or any right 

or title eſtabliſhed in a court of juſtice. See the article 


Deep. | 
INSULATED, Inſulatus, in architecture, an appella- 


tion given to ſuch columns as ſtand alone, or free from 
any contiguous wall, &c. like an iſland in the ſea, whence 


its name. 1 OY 

INSULT, Inſultus, in medicine, ſignifies the acceſs 
of the paroxyſm of intermiiting diſeaſes. 

INSULT, in the art of war, the ſame with aſſault. 
See ASSAULT. : 

INSURANCE, or As$UR ANCE, a contract or ſecurity, 
which is commonly called policy, given by one or more 
perſons, whereby they oblige themſelves, in conſidera— 
tion of a ſum of money paid down, to make good ſhips, 
merchandizes, houſes, &c. to the value of that for which 
the premium 1s received, in cafe of loſs by ſtorm, pirates, 
fire, &c. 3 | 

We have in London ſeveral offices of inſurance from 
fire, which are erected. into corporations, as the Royal 
Exchange-afſurance, the Sun-fire-office, . the Hand in- 
Hand hre-office, the London-afturance, the Phœnix- 
office, &c. ſome for houſes, others for goods, and ſome for 
both. | Es | | 

There are alſo offices wherein private merchants grant 
inſurances for ſhips, and theſe are called inſurance- 
brokers. | oy 5 

We have alſo aſſurances for life, by virtue of which, 


when the perſon aſſured dies, a ſum of money, accord- | 


ing as he inſured, becomes payable to the perſon in fa- 
vour of whom the policy of aflurance was granted, See 


 Poricy of Affurance. 


INTACT &; in conics, an appellation ſometimes 
given to the, aſymptotes. See the article ASYMP- 
TOTES. | 

IN TAGLIOQS, precious ſtones on which are engrav- 
ed the heads of great men, inſcriptions, and the like; 
ſuch as we frequently ſee ſet in rings, ſeals, &c. 

INTEGER, in arithmetic, a whole number, in con- 


tradiſtinction to a fraction. See NUMBER and FRAC- 


TION. 


notes thoſe parts which are neceſſary to the integrity of 
4 1 5 N N 


both have, time out of mind, cauſed their cattle to feed 


due at, a certain time, according to a certain rate in the 
hundred pounds. The ſum lent or forborne is called | 


INTEGRAL, 2 INTEGRANT, in the ſchools, de- 


thoſe decimals, dic. 


any whole, and ſo ſtand contradiſtingui 

tial parts. The arms, &c. are 2 — from tn 

body and foul are eſſential parts. 21% A tay; 
INTEGRAL Calculus, in the new analyſis, is the . 

i to 05 0 8 The latter ow 

ully explained by M. EF aofpital ; but the forme: 

0 0 r | 5 PRC Reach been 
The integral calculus of Leibnitz and others 
to the inverſe method of fluxions among the En 10 
FLuxlox s. | Bend 
INTENDMENT, in law, is the intention def 
or true meaning of a perſon or thing, which fre pn, 
ſupplies what is not fully expreſſed: but thou CY 
tent of parties in deeds and conttacts is much - 45 
by the law, yet it cannot take place againſt the mate 
law. | l 
IN TENDMENT of Crimes; this in caſe | 
where the 3 proved by e 
able in the ſame manner as if it was put in gg 
_ INTERCALARY Day, in chronology, the od 
inferted in a Jeap-year, See the article Bisssx71, ö 

The word is Latin, intercalaris, and derived from ; 
ter, and calo, which anciently fignified to call with, 
loud voice: an intercalary day among the Romans. f . 
tying a day inſerted between two other days, which 
that reaſon was proclaimed. by the prieſts with 2 we 
voice. | 

INTERCEPTED Axis, in conic ſections, the ſame 
with ab'ciſs. - See ABSCISS. 

ISTERCOLUMNIATION, in architecture, in. | 
plies the ſpace between two columns, which is alway to 
be proportioned to the height and bulk of the columns 

INFTERCOMMONING, in law, is when the com. | 
mons of two manors lie together, and the inhabitants of 


nſwerz 


lh. dee 


promiſcuoufly on them. 5 
INTERCOSTAL, in anatomy, an appellation given 
to ſuch muſcles, nerves, arteries, and veins, as lie between 
the ribs. See Ris. | 
_ INTERDICT, an eccleſiaſtical cenſure, by which 
the church of Rome forbids the performance of divine 
ſervice in a kingdom, province, town, &c. 
INTERES I, a ſum of money which is reckoned ſor 
the loan and forbearance of ſome other ſum lent for, or 


the principal, becauſe it produces the intereſt, or from 
which the intereſt is reckoned. Intereſt is either ſimpte 
or compound, | | 
Simple INTEREST is that which is paid for the Joan of 
any principal or ſum. of money lent out for ſome time | 
any rate, per cent. agreed on between the borrower and 
the lender; which, according to the laws of England, 
ought to be but 5 J. for the uſe of 100 l. for one yi, 
and 101. for the uſe of 3001. for two years ; and ſo 0 
e or leſs ſum, proportionable to the time p- 
poſed, | 
There are ſeveral ways of computing or an{wering | 
queſtions about ſimple intereſt ; as by the ſingle and dou- 
ble rule of three; others make uſe of tables compoſed 0 
ſeveral rates per cent. | „ 
But we ſhall ſhew, that all computations, relating '9 
ſimple intereſt, are grounded upon arithmetical prog'er 
ſion ; and from thence raiſe ſuch general theorems as Wk | 
ſuit with all caſes. In order to that, 
P any principal or ſum put to intereſt. 
| R= the ratio of the rate per cent. pet annum. 
t = the time of the principal's continuiogat er f 
TA the amount of the principal and its _ 
Note. The ratio of the rate is only the ſimple m— 
| 5 . and it 15 fouls 
of 11, for one year, at any given rate; 4 
thus: viz, _ | WIE ol 
100: 5: : 1: O. of S the rate at 5 per cr 
100: G:: 1: 0.0þ = the rate at 6 per cent. . 
100: 6.5: : 1 0.065 S the ratio 6 and 4 Pf 
And if the given, time be whole veals,“ 
number of thole years: but if the un e 
pure parts of a year, or parts of a year u 
thoſe parts muſt be turned into decimals à 
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Now the common parts of a year may be eaſily turned 


1 into decimal parts, if it be conſidered, 
| Day is the 435 part of a year = 0.00274. 
That ard 


Month is the Ir part of a year = 0.08333. | 
Quarter is the 4 of a year = 0.25. 
Half a year = 0:5» and three quarters = 0.75. _ 
Theſe things being premiſed, we may proceed to raiſing 
the ON the-intereſt of 1 1. for one year, as before. 
Then 2 R = the intereſt of 11. for two years. 
And 3 R = the intereſt of 11. for three years. 
& R = the intereſt of 11. Fo four years; and ſo 
number of years propoſed, _ = 
1 10 is plain hat the N intereſt of 1 l. is a ſe- 
ies of terms in arithmetical progreſſion increaſing, whoſe 
Wn term and common difference is R; and the number 
| of all the terms is te therefore the laſt term will always 
de R the intereſt of 11. for any given time ſignified 


** As 1 l. is to the intereſt of 1 l. ſo is any prin- 
Then E or given ſum to its intereſt. 

That is, 1 I.: R:: P;: 2 the intereſt of P. 
Then the principal being added to its intereſt, their ſum 
vill be = A, the amount required: which gives this ge- 
| neral theorem: 


Theorem eRP +P=A. 


deduced, | 


| A 
Theorem 2. 1 —F 


Theorem 3. 1 R. 


| A—P 
Theorem 4. == * „ 


Theſe four theorems reſolve all queſtions about ſimple 
intereſt, Thus if it were to be required to find what 
2561, 105. will amount to in three years, one quarter, 
two months, and eighteen days, at 6 per cent, per 
annum, 
Here is given P 256.5, R=0.06, and g= 3.46599. 
| Quere A, per theorem 1. N 
For three years = 3. 
One quarter = 0.25 
Two months = 0.16664 =0.08333 * 2 
Lighteeen days = 0.04932 =0.00274 X 18 
Hence 2? = 3.46599: * 0.06=0.2079594.=tR. 
Then 0.207594 x 256.5 2 53.341586 f RF. 
And 53.341586 + 256.5 = 309.841586=tR P+P=A. 


ſwer required, | 


And thus may all queſtions, relating to ſimple intereſt, 


| be relolved, due regard being had to the theorem relating 
to the queſtion, 


nnuities, or penſions in arrears, may be computed 

7 imple intereſt, as follows. | | 

S re: annuities, payable yearly, half yearly, &c. are 

x _ as they become due, ſuch annuities are ſaid to 

+ ues and, therefore, to find the value of an an- 

4 Ng: we muſt calculate what all thoſe pay- 
s will amount to, allowing any rate of ſimple intereſt 


or thei d l 
me eir forbear ance, from the time each particular pay- 
| Ment became due. | 
y. 2 . i 
any, 3 time it has continued unpaid, R = the 
0 


of th; r intereſt for l. for one year, and A= the amount 
annuity and its intereſt, * 


will 8 If = the firſt year's rent due with intereſt, R 
4 5 the inte 
4 | and zu S th and conſequently, 2 Rx = the intereſt, 
nl 5 N © rent due at the end of the third year; and 
und ef the 5 : F intereſt, and 4 u = the rent due at the end 

ence it 10 Pry and ſo on for any number of years. 
ey 
TSU=A, the 18 that Ru +2Ru+ 3Ru+4Ru 


LR m of all their rents and their intereſts 
14 2 " ave years: from whence it follows, that 
Divide the 73K +4 Ru = A- tu. Here 4 * 
+;R= 3 by u, and we have R +2R+ 3 
pen 2 _* In order to find the ſum of this pro- 
5 2R+3R+4R, &c. Then 142 


Here the ſum of the firſt and laſt 


ag forb 


From whence the three following theorems are eaſily 


hat is, 309.841586=3091. 16s. 10d. being the an- 


In order to this, put à = the an- 


fe 5 t. And the number of all the terms 


Nr 
is 481i: therefore = x t= the ſum of all the terms. 
That is; — 2 Hence t iR - R 


e Ag 


— =z. Conſequently 
et R- R 2 A—tu | 


2 u 5 REA | 
From this equation the three following theorems are 
eaſily and e deduced. 3 

[4 


| t LN 2 0 N . 

Theorem 1. : EE - = A.- Os; _ = 
R:+tu=zA. | 

2 A ; "4 :  2A—_zr 

Theorem 2. KTK FZ. 1 Theorem 3. , 


= R. Let = ri. 'Thew'r = ES 455 
Theorem 4. | 
By the help of theſe four theorems, all queſlions of 
this nature may be eaſily ſolved. Thus for example: 
Suppoſe 250 J. yearly annuity, be forborn or unpaid 
ſeven years, what will it amount to in that time at fix 
per cent. for each payment as it becomes due ? o 
Here #=250, t=, and R =0,06, are given, to find A 
which is eaſilyperformed by theorem 1. For, firſt 250 * 7 
= 1750 = fu; and 1750 X 7 =12250=ttu, Again, 
12250 —1750 = 10500 =tftu— tu. And 425 x 0,06 
2315. Laſtly, 315+1750=A=200651. the anſwer re- 
| quired, | | 5 g 
Having ſhewn the method of finding the value of an- 
nuities in arrears, we ſhall proceed to explain the manner 


*. 


an 

= 
— 
12 


ſimple intereſt. 


The whole buſineſs of purchaſing annuities, or taking 
of leaſes, &c. for any aſſigned time, depends upon the 
purchaſe, with the annuity or yearly rent, by allowing the 
ſame rate of intereſt to both parties, which may be eaſily 
performed by carefully attending to what has been already 
ſaid. For example, What is 751. yearly rent, to continue 
nine years, worth in ready money at 6 per cent. per ann: 
{imple intereſt ? IN x” 

Firſt, by theorem x, find what the propoſed yearly 
rent would amount to, if it were forborn nine years at 


6 per cent. which by the ſaid theorem will amount to 
837 2A. 8 505 


Then fiad what principal being out out to intereſt, for 
the ſame time, and at the ſame rate, will amount to 837 l. 
= A. | 


. 


divide 837, and we have 543.5064 = 5431. 108. 1d. 2, 
the preſent worth of the annuity required. 
Compound INTEREST is that which ariſes from an) 
principal and its intereſt put together, as the intereſt ſtill 
becomes due; ſo that at every payment, or at the time 
| when the payments become due, there is created a new 
principal; and for that reaſon it is called intereſt upon 
intereſt, or compound intereſt, | 
As for inſtance, ſuppoſe 1001. were lent out for two 
years at 6 per cent. per annum, compound intereſt ; then 
at the end of the firſt year, it will only amount to 1061. 
as in ſimple intereſt. But for the ſecond year this 1061, 
| becomes principal, which will amount to 1121. 78. 2d. 4. 
at the ſecond year's end; whereas by ſimple intereſt it 
would have amounted to but 112]. And although it be 


not lawful to let out money at compound intereſt, yet in 


reverſion, it is very uſual to allow compound intereſt to the 


purchaſer for his ready money, and therefore it is very re- 
quiſite to underſtand it. . | 4 


dey reſt, and 2 a= the rent due at the end of Let R be the amount of one pound in one year, viz. 
year | 


principal and intereſt ; P any ſum put out at intereſt for 


money, for the ſame time. 
Therefore, ſince one pound put out at intereſt, in the 
firſt year is increaſed to R, it will be as 1 to R, fo is R, 
the ſum forborn the ſecond year, to R., the amount of 
one pound in, two years; and therefore as 1 to k, ſo is 
R, the ſum forbora the third year, to R*, the amount in 
three years: whence it appears that Ru, or R, raiſed to 
the power whoſe exponent is the number of years, will 
| be the amount of one pound in thoſe years: but as 11. 
to its amount Ru, ſoisP to à its amount in the ſame 
time; whence we have Px R*=a. And becauſe the 
amount of one pound in n years is Ru, its increaſe in that 
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of finding the preſent worth of annuities, computed at 
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purchaſing annuities or penſions, &c. and taking leaſes in 
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any number 7 of years, à its amount, A any annuity for- 
born 7 years, n its amount, and v its worth in preſent 
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or the annuity anſwering to that increaſe, is R—1 ; there- 


money, is equivalent to R., to be received at the expira- | 


agree in theſe natural paſſions, ſo do they agree in the 


Tue Greeks confound their interjections with adverbs, 


_ between the proteſtants and the Romaniſts.. 


time will be R. 1; but its intereſt for one. ſingle year, 


fore as R- 1 to R*—1, ſo is A to m. Hence we get | 
A RA—1 


— 


Rez 


= m. But as it appears that one pound, ready | 


| | : | hoſe. 
> its | See the articles MusCLe, FLExOR, &c. Parts, 
tion of # years, we have as R" to 1, ſo is * — (be nada, wt RETATIO N, among critics, denotes aſp 
ſum in arrear) to Vs its preſent worth in ready money; 10080 4 ge, ens 1 on n of ſome anc, 
i I \. | INTERPRETER, in. general; denotes 
whence K. v. From theſe theorems the various wh > Canes the. words af ng 1 Perſon 


queſtions relating to compound intereſt, annuities in ar- 


Tears, and purchaſing of annuities, are refpeCtively re- 


woived,.” . x 
Several ingenious mathematicians, as Dr. Halley, De 
Moivre, Simpſon, &c. have explained the method of com- 


the value of annuities for every fifth year of age to the 
75" at 3, 4, and 5 per cent. as given by the laſt mentioned 
gentleman in his Doctrine of Annuities upon Lives, 


— 


1 Year's | Year's | Year's | - 
> | purch. | purch. | purch. | 
.at 5 per at 4 per] at 3 per | 
cent, | cent. cent. | 
6 14.1 4 + 16.2 18.8 | 
10 | 14.3 | 16.4 19.0 
25 | 19-9 1. 18.3 
20 | 13.0 14.8 17.2— 
15 1. 14.0 | 16.1 
30 | 11.6 | 131 15.0 
35 | 10.9 12.3 14.1 } 


„* — 


— 


o 
CY 
, > a AS. aca 0 a = 1 
— 
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INTEREST, in law, is generally taken for a chatte! 


real, or a leaſe for years, &c. but more for a future term. 


INTERJECTION, in grammar, an indeclinable | 


part of ſpeech, ſignifying ſome paſſion or emotion of the 
mind, | 15 

As the greateſt part of the expreſſions uſed on theſe oc- 
caſions are taken from nature alone, the real interjections, 
in moſt languages, are monoſyllables; and as all nations 


| 


ſigns and indications of them, as of love, mirth, &c. 


and the Hebrews confound them with their adverbs and 
prepoſitions, calling them all by the general name par- 
ticle. 1 


INTERIM, a name given to a formulary, or kind of | 


confeſſion of the articles of faith, obtruded upon the pro- 
teftants after Luther's death by the emperor Charles V. 
when he had defeated their forces; ſo called becauſe it 
was only to take place in the interim, mean. time, till a 
general council ſhould have decided all points in diſpute 


INTERLOCUTORY ORDER, in law, an order that 
does not decide the cauſe, but only ſome matter incident 
thereto, which happens between the beginning and end 
of a cauſe; as when in chancery or exchequer, the 
plaintiff obtains an order for an injunction until the hear- 
ing of the cauſe; which order, not being final, is called 
interlocutory. | 

INTERLUDE, an entertainment exhibited on the 
theatre between the acts of a play, to amuſe the ſpectators 
while the actors ſhift their dreſs, or to give time of chang- 
ing the ſcenes and decorations, „ 
INTERMITTENT or INTERMIT TIN G FEVERSö, 
ſuch fevers as go off and ſoon return again, in oppoſition 
to thoſe which are continual, See the article /ntermitting 
Faves; | | | 


to the muſcles which move the ngers and 


throne is vacant, in elective kingdoms; 
hereditary, like ours, there is no ſuch 
puting the expectation or eſtimate of life; we ſhall there-[eBnum. 


fore here ſubjoin a curious and uſeful table, that ſhews | 


CY „ 


* a. Sd. 4M 


| the orator propoſes ſomething by way of queſtion; 5 
| it muſt be owned, greatly enlivens the diſcourſe. 


— 9 


down, and demanded of the witneſſes examined i 
more eſpecially in the court of chancery, 


junction in proportion, and is noted thus (::) ſignify 


off his diſcourſe ſuddenly to ſhew ſome paſſion, 


line or plane by another, or the point or line wherein tuo 
lines, or two planes, cut each other. | | 


45 9.8 | 10.8 | 12.3 | 
50 2 10.1 11.4 
[ID 5 9-3 | 10.3 | 
60 7.9 8.4 9.24 
65 | 7.1 7.5 8.0 | 
170 6.2 6.5 6.9 | 
Et $3 5.4 . | 


—_- 


| appears, that the interval between the ſound 4 


5 
0 * * 
5 2 
4 i 


INTERNODIUM, among - botaniſts... ; 
ſpace between two knots or joints of the ſtalks f 
oats, and the. like nlants, of dart 


INTEROSSEUS, in anatomy, an appellation ;; 
wen 


their being ſituated between the bones of dere from 


g Se | ſo 
make them intelligible to thoſe who did * 
them before. , N 


INTERREGNUM, the time daring which the 

for in ſueh a as 

thing as an inte, 
INTERREX, the magiſtrate who goperns gl, 

RE i do . agiſtrate who goyerns during @ 

INTERROGATION, or Point of INPERROGATHN 


in grammar, a character of this form ( ? )- ſerv; 
note a queſtion. ; ( ) erving to de. 


INTERROGATION, in rhetoric, is a figure, where, 


; INTERROGATORIES, in law, are queſtions wrote 
8a Cauſe, 
+ INFERRUPTION denotes the ſame thing with i. 


the breaking of the ratio in the middle of four alen 
proportionals, as A: B:: C: D; that is, as A to B, ſo 
is C to D. 


INTERRUPTION, in rhetoric, when a perſon breaks 


INTERSECTION, in mathematics, the cutting 5 


The word is derived from the Latin inter, and ſecs, to 
cut. 5 


The mutual interſection of two planes is 2 rioht line 


The center of a circle is in the interſection of two diune- 


Kt 


ters, &c. The equinoxes happen, when the fun is in the 
interſections of the equator and ecliptic. 

INTERSPINALES Colli, in anatomy, ſmall felby 
muſcles of the neck, ariſing from the ſuperior parts of | 
each double ſpinal proceſs of the neck, except of the {- 
cond vertebra; and inſerted into the inferior parts of all 
the double ſpines. When theſe muſcles act, they dra 
the ſpines of the vertebra of the neck nearer cc) 
other. 

INTERSTELLAR, a word uſed by ſome authors tb 


a7 © 


| expreſs thoſe parts of the univerſe that are without ad 
beyond our ſolar ſyſtem. 1 


INTERTIES, in architecture, thoſe ſmall pieces d 
timber that lie horizontally between the ſommers, cl be⸗ 
tween them and the ſell, or reſon. _ 
INTERTRANSVERSALES Colli, in anatomy, c. 
tain muſcles ſituated among the tranſverſe apophyſes 0 
the vertebræ: they ariſe from the lower vertebra, and 44e 
inſerted into that next above: they are of the ſame 1% 
and figure with the interſpinales, a 
INTERVAL, in mulic, the difference between . 
ſounds, in reſpect of acute and grave; or, that 11 
nary ſpace terminated by two ſounds, differing in acu 
' neſs or gravity. | Ee eral 
Mr. Euler, in his Nev. Theor. Muſ. defines an in & = 
the meaſure of the difference of an acute and n 
thus, ſuppoſe three ſounds a, 6, c, of which e Fg - 
acute, à the moſt grave, and b the 1 A the 
N 
aggregate of the intervals between 4 an þ, an Le 
b and c. Therefore, if the interval between of <6 | 
equal to that between b and c, which happet® dle tbe in- 
1 c:; the interval between atoc, will be q _ it will 
terval a to b, or þ-to c. This being _— the mea- 
appear that intervals ought to be expre bing thoſe 
ſures of the ratios, conſtituting the ſounds logarithms o 
intervals: but ratios are meaſured by the lag 


INTERNAL, in general, denotes whatever is with- 


| K the acute 
ö fractions, the numerators of which denote ds, 


2 8 n eee a. hw +4 «__ @&@a a as YwoQcc.c _ 7 


the logarithm of th 


re may be ſaid o | 
my logarithms are diſſimilar. But intervals expounded 
by logarithms of oum bai Son are powers of the ſame 


INT 


. a4 the denominators the grave. Hence the in- | 
1 the ſounds à and b, will be expreſſed by 


1%. The interval therefore of equal ſounds, 4 to a, will 
be null, as L 4— fled by the logarithm of 2; and 
diapaſon, will be expreſſed by the logarithm of 2; an 
rk interval of the fifth or diapente, willbe LA = L3— 
T2 From whence it appears, that thoſe intervals are 
incommenſurable; | 
in be an aliquot part, both of the octave and fifth. The 
f F the intervals L 3 and L, and others 


Lago. The interval called an octave, 


ſo that no interval, however ſmall, 


root, may be compared. Thus the interval of the ſounds 
27: 8, will be the interval of the ſounds q: 4, as 3 is to 
1: for L 2 = 3L + and L2=2L 2. Euler, ibid. p. 74. 
But though the logarithms of numbers, which are not 


wers of the ſame root, be incommenſurable, yet an ap- 
Thus, the 


roximating ratio of ſuch may be found. 


, 
, 
: 


e fraction A Which is üfually de- 


h f 4 $74 » 4; ad. 235 2 : f | | 1 „ ; 
1% 1. ©: of; which comes to the ſame, by Lb — * 
noted by L —3 HA : 1 9 * are to obſerve the lacteal veſſels. See the article LAc- 


1 
1 


1 


{ 


Li 
o 


0 


1 


meaſure of the octave is L,2=0.3010300,. and the mea- | 


ſure of the fiſth is L 3—-L2 = 0.1760913. Hence the | 


interval of the octave will be to that of the fifth, nearly 
33 3010300 to 1760913 which ratio being reduced to 
ſmaller terms, will give us theſe fimpler expreſſions for 


the ratio of the octave and fifth, 2: 1, 3: 2, 5: 3, 7 : 4, | guts is to receive and collect the matter of the faces, and 


12:7, 17: 10, 29: 17, 41 : 24, 53 : 31, which laſt is 


very near the truth, Euler. ibid. p. 75. | 


—_—— 


i 
; 
| 
4 
ö 


| 
i 


In like manner intervals may be divided into any num- 


her of equal parts: for this purpoſe we need only divide 
the logarithm of the propoſed interval into the ſame num- 
ber of parts, and then find its correſponding number by 
the tables. The ratio of the number fo found, to unity, 
will give the required ratio of the dividend interval to its 
propoſed part, Thus let the third part of an octave be 
required ; its logarithm will be = o. 1003433 =3 L2: 
the ratio correſponding nearly to this, will be 63: 50, or 
leſs accurately, 29: 23, or 5: 4, which Jait expreſles the 
third major; and this is by the leſs knowing taken for the 


third part of an oCtave, and ſeems to be ſuch on our harp- | 


ichord and organs, where from C to E is a third, from 
L to GM another, and from G f or Ah, to c, another 
third. But the more intelligent know that G and Ab 
ought not to be reputed the ſame found, ſince they differ 
by a dieſis enharmonica, which is nearly equal to two 
commas, | 1 | 
INTERVALS, in gardening and huſbandry, the ſpaces 
lt between the ſeveral rows of plants ſown or ſet in 
gardens or fields. See HUSBANDRY. 
_ INTESTATE, in law, a perſon that dies without 
making a will; in which caſe, a diſtribution of his per- 
lonal eſtate, after his debts and funeral charges are paid, 
1s to be made among the wife and children of the de- 
ceaſed, or for want of ſuch, among the next of kin. 
INTESTINES, in anatomy, long, cylindrical, hollow, 


and membranaceous bodies; or rather, one ſuch conti- 


= body, or tube, reaching from the ſtomach to the 
TM ſtructure and ſubſtance of the inteſtines are mem- 
9 ; being formed, in every part, of five coats or 
to cs. The firſt is the common coat, from the peri- 
"Zum, and is membranaceous. 


10 _ called by late writers, tunica celluloſa 

diſcovered b 
equently 
Muſcular: 


y inflating it: this coat, in flat animals, 
contains abundance of fat. 


part longitudinal, 
ne motion of the 
ie furniſhed 
lands, and 
dug, and 


tory veſſel » Which ſuſtains the terminations of the excre- 
s, and the beginnings of the lacteals: hence, 


When nice : : 
It is th examined, it has the appearance of a ſieve : 


organ of percolation of the chyle. 


„1 he inteſti : TOR 
ung ſtines have veſſels in great abundance, run- 


it is continuous with the meſentery, and is to 


80. The third is 
3 It 18 Compoſed of a double ſeries of fibres, in 
and in part annular; and theſe aſſiſt 
ne guts, The fourth coat is nervous: it 
with abundance of cellules, vaſcules, and 
is thicker than the others: from this ariſe the 
wllo. vn From valves of the inteſtines. The fifth is the 


The ſecond is cellu- | 


Oy : ies 
er Every part of their ſubſtance, Their arteries 


ate from the meſeraie ones; the upper meſeraic ſetving 


for the ſmaller inteſtines, the lower for the larger; an 
theſe make a multitude of very ſingular and ſuprizing ana- 
ſtomoſes. The veins are meſeraics, and go off to the 


vena portæ and the liver. The nerves are ſent from the 


intercoſtals, and the par vagum. And beſide theſe we 
TEA WI. | 

The fectüm, it is to be obſerved, receives blood. veſ- 
ſels alſo from the hypogaſtrics. There are alſo, beſides 


| the Brunnerian glands of the duodenum, other glands in 


the inteſtines, called from the name of the perſon who 
diſcovered them, glandulæ Peyeri. Theſe, in the ſmall 
guts, are uſually little, congregrate, and miliary ; but 
ſometimes oy are ſingle. They are larger as they are 
nearer to the duodenum, and ſmaller as they approach to- 
wards the great guts. Their office is to diſcharge into 


the inteſtines a liquorz which ſerves for the attenuation 


of the chyle; and for the Jubricating of the inteſtines. In 
the larger guts, and in the vermiform appendage, they 
are ſingle and large, of a lenticular figure; and they are 
largeſt of all in the rectum. They have mouths, out of 
which there is ſecreted a fluid, which ſerves to lubricate 
the ſides of the inteſtines, and to ſoften the ſæces, that 
they may be evacuated without pain. 

The uſe of the ſmaller guts is to promote the formation 
of the chyle, to perfect its ſecretions, and to prope) the 
remaining fæces to the larger. The office of the larger 


at a proper time to expel it. See CHYLE, 


-INTESTINAL, ſomething belonging to, or ſeated. 


in the inteſtines. 


INTRADA, EnTxy, in the Italian muſic, is much 

the ſame with prelude or overture, + 5 
INTRENCHMENT, or RETRENCHMENT, in the 

art of war. See the article RETRENCHMENT. 
INTRIGUE, or InTREAGUE, an aſſemblage of 


events or circumſtances, occurring in an affair, and per- 


plexing the perſons concerned in it. fy 

In this ſenſe, it is uſed to ſignify the nodus or plot of a 
play or romance; or that point wherein the principal. 
characters are moſt embarraſſed, through the artifice 
and oppoſition of certain perſons, or the unfortunate 
falling out of certain accidents and circumſtances. 


In tragedy, or an epic. poem, there are always two de- 


ſigns; the firſt and principal is that of the hero of the piece. 
The ſecond contains the deſigns of all thoſe who. oppoſe 
him: theſe oppoſite cauſes produce oppoſite effects; to 


wit, the efforts of the hero for the execution of his deſign, 


and the efforts of thoſe who thwart it. As thoſe cauſes 
and deſigns are the beginning of the action, ſo theſe 
efforts are the middle, and there form a knot or difficulty 
which we call the intrigue, that makes the greateſt parc 


of the poem. It laſts as long as the mind of the reader 


or hearer is ſuſpended about the event of thoſe oppoſite 
efforts : the ſolution or cataſtrophe commences when the 


knot begins to unravel, and the difficulties and doubts 
begin to clear up. : 


INTRINSIC, a term applied to the inner, real, and 
genuine values, properties, &c. of any thing, in oppoſi- 


tion to their extrinſic or apparent values, &c. 


INTRUSION, in law, obtains where an anceſtor 
dies ſeiſed of an eſtate, or inheritance, which is expectant 
upon an eſtate for life, and the tenant for life dies; after 
which a ſtranger enters before the heir, in which caſe he 
is ſaid to intrude. 

INTUITION, among logicians, the act whereby 


the mind perceives the agreement or diſagreement of two 


ideas, immediately by themſelves, without the interven- 


tion of any other; in which caſe, the mind perceives the 


| truth as the eye doth the light, only by being directed to- 


wards it. Thus the mind perceives that white is not 
black, that three are more than two, and equal to one 

and two. See IDEA. | 
This part of knowledge, ſays Mr. Locke, is irreſiſti- 
ble, and, like the ſun-ſhine, 8 itſelf immediately to 
be percetyed as ſoon as ever the mind turns its view that 
way, It is on this intuition that all the certainty and 
evidence of our other knowledge depends; this certainty 
every one finds to be ſo great, that he cannot imagine, 
and therefore cannot require, a greater, See the ar- 
= ticles 
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new, or even the thing thus found. 
INVENTION, in rhetoric, being one of the ſecond di- 
viſions of invention, according to Bacon, ſignifies the 
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INV 
ticles JUDGMENT, KNOWLEDGE,” DEMONSTRATION, | 


C. N h 4 8 | +) | ; 
_ INVALID, a perſon wounded, maimed, or diſabled 


for action by age, &c. 


INVECT Eb, in heraldry, denotes a thing fluted or 
furrowed. | | | 

INVECTIVE, in rhetoric, differs from reproof, as the 
latter proceeds from a friend, and is intended for the good 
of the perſon reproved ; whereas the invective is the work 
of an enemy, and entirely deſigned to vex and give un- 
eaſineſs to the perſon againſt whom it is directed. 


INVENTION denotes the act of finding any thing 


finding out and chooſing of arguments which the orator 
is to uſe for proving his point, or moving his hearers 
paſhons. : | | 5: 07 

IN VENTI Ox, in poetry, is applied to whatever the 
poet adds to the hiſtory of the ſubject he has choſen, as 
well as to the new turn he gives it. | 


INVENTION, in painting, is the choice which the 


painter makes of the objeCts that are to enter the compo- 
ſition of his piece. 


INVENTORY, in-law; &c. is a ſchedule containing 


all the goods and chatteis of a deceaſed perſon that be- 


longed to him at the time of his death, together with the 
value of the ſame, as appraiſed by two or more indiffer- 
ent perſons, „ 


INVERSE is applied to a manner of working the rule 


of three, or proportion, which ſeems to go backward, or 
contrary to the order of the common or direct rule. See 
the articles RULE of Three and PROPORTION. |, 
IN VERSE Method of Fluxions. See FLUXIONS. 
INVERSION, in grammar, is where the words of a 
phraſe are ranged in a manner not ſo natural as they might 


3 | 


It is a conſiderable beauty either- in verſe or proſe, 
when we have it from an able hand ; it gives vigour and 
variety to a ſentence, and keeps the mind in an agreeable 
ſuſpence and expectation of a marvellous turn and con- 
cluſion. . 

INVESTIGATION properly denotes the finding 
any thing out by the prints of the feet. | 

Mathematicians, &c. have hence applied the word to 
the reſpective reſearches in which they are em- 
ployed. | 7 | | 

INvESTIGATION of a Theme, in grammar, the finding 
out the primitive ſenſe, mood, and perſon of any verb that 
is remote from its ſource. | | 


It is abſolutely neceſſary to be acquainted with this | 


method of inveſtigation, in order to underſtand a Greek 

author. | | | 
Clenard was the firſt who. introduced the term into 

grammar, | | | 


INVESTITURE, in law, a giving livery of ſeifin or 
poſſeſſion. 


INVOCATION, in theology, the act of adoring 


God, and eſpecially of addreſſing him in prayer for his 
aſſiſtance and protection. i 

INvoCATION, in poetry, an addreſs at the beginning 
of a poem, wherein the poet calls for the aſſiſtance of 
ſome divinity, particularly of his muſe, or the deity of 
poetry. | | 

INVOICE, an account in writing of the particulars of 
merchandize, with their value, cuſtom, charges, &c. 
tranſmitted by one merchant to another in a diſtant 
country. 

One copy of every invoice is to be inſerted verbatim 


in the invoice-book, for the merchant's private uſe; and 


another copy muſt, immediately upon ſhipping off the 
goods, be diſpatched by poſt, or otherwiſe, to the cor- 
reſpondent. This copy is commonly drawn out upon a 
ſheet of large poſt paper, to the end of which is ſubjoined 
a letter of advice. 1 aye 1 

Invoice-Book. This book is paged, and contains 
copies of the invoices of goods ſent to ſea: for as a mer. 
chant is obliged to ſend his correſpondent an invoice of 
all the goods he conſigns to him, fo it is reaſonable that 
he ſhould keey a copy of it for himſelf. _. 

INVOLUCRUM, among botaniſts, that fort of ca- 
r 


an, or a negative power of à of an equal ex 


| any other power of a; an Xx a® = g®xn 
| the powers am and an, and am - js thei 


| 


; 1 tA 
| 1 
IN V 


lyx, of cup, which ſurrounds a number 
ther, every one of which has, beſides this 
he 1 periantium. pr it 
a e involucrum conſiſts of 2 number 5 
diſpofed in a radiated manne. c of little leaves 
_INVOLUTION, in algebra, the raiſing an 
from its root to any height or power affigned. 7 anti 
| The quantity an expreſſes any power of a in 67 
the exponent () being undetermined; and 4p. 
es 
Ponent: and © 
uct, a* expreſts 
is the produg of 
tes r quoti 
f To raiſe any ſimple quantity to its 2d, 85 71 0 
is to add its exponent twice or four times to itſelf, "ts 
fore, the 2d power of any quantity is had by doublin * 
exponent, and the 3d by trebling its exponent; and i 
general the power expreſſed by m of any quantity i * 
by multiplying the exponent by , as is obvious from the 


of flowers t 


2 100 
Seneral cu : 


X a—===qn—==n—a*=1 is their produ 


| multiplication of powers. 


"Thus, the 2d power or ſquare of à is a*** =, it 
third power or cube is a*** ; and the mh power of 
a is amt! an. Allo the ſquare of at is & = 3, th, 

4+ 4 3xð 4 — 12, | Jy N 
cube of a* is a®**=a"?; and the nit power of & is Gn, 


The ſquare of abe is a* b* &, the cube is a? 5 65, the 18 


power am m m. ; 

The co-efficient muſt alſo be raiſed to the fame power 
by a continual multiplication of itſelf, as often as an unit 
by itfelf, is contained in the exponent of the power re. 
quired. Thus the cube of 3ab is 3% 3 * 3 
. +, A | 4 

As to the ſigns when the quantity to be involyed is po- 
ative, it is obvious that all its powers muſt be poſthe. 
And, when the quantity to be involved is negative, yet 
all its powers whoſe exponents are even numbers muſt be 


| potitive ; for any number of multiplications of a negative, 


if the number is even, gives a poſitive. 

The power then only can be negative, when its expo- 
nent is an odd number, though the quantity to be inyol- 
ved be negative. CT” | 
p The powers of — à are — a, 4 47, = af, +&, -6, 

| Thoſe whoſe exponents are 2, 4, 6, &c. are pos- 
tive; but thoſe whoſe exponents are 1, 35 5, &c. are ne- 
gative. | | | 

The involution of compound quantities is a more dif- 
cult operation. The powers of any binomial a+6 it 
found by a continual multiplication of it by itſelf; a 
follows : | | 

a+ b = the root. 

Xx? N 


a*+ab 
+ab--b* 

a ＋ 24% + b* = the ſquare or 2d power. 
Xa +6 | 

as +2. a* b+ ab? 

Ha b+ 2a6b*+ þ3 

4 + 3a*b+3ab*+ b® 
Xa -—+b 

a +3a* b +3a* b* þ ab* _ 

+ a* b+ 3a*b* + 3ab* + 6+ | 

a*+4a*b+6 99 4 ab r the biquadrate or d 
power. „ 3 

f the powers of - are required, they will be foun 
the ſame as the preceding, only the terms in which | 
exponent of b is an odd number will be found 04 
tive; becauſe an odd number of multiplications of a ne. 
gative produces a negative. Thus the cube of a— 12 
be found to be 45 34 3ab*—b*; where * pn 
4th terms are negative, the exponent of b being f 
odd number in theſe terms. In general, the term 
any power of a—b are poſitive and negative by 5 

if it be obſerved, that, in the firſt term of au P* 
of 4 b, the quantity a has the exponent 9! wer of 
required; that, in the following terms, the oe” unit 
a decreaſe gradually by the ſame difference (Vn. 
and that in the laſt terms it is never found 3 dhe he ficlt 
of h are in the contrary order; it is not found 1 in 
term, but its exponent in the ad term 15 * 30 


 baltogether a 6 


= 
1 * O 7 (5 
S — 2 #7 6 


d term its exponent is 2; and thus its expotient 


5 reaſes, till in the laſt term it becomes equal to the a 
bent of the power required. 


As the exponents of a thus decreaſe, and at the ſame 

: "baſs of b iacreaſe, the ſum of their exponents is 

gs the ſame, and is equal to the exponent of the-pow- 
ired. 4 2 * : 1 SY N LIES | 

Io find the co-efficient of any term, the co-efficient of 

the preceding term being known, you are to divide the 


co- efficient ol the preceding term by the exponent of þ in 


the given (rm, and to multiply the quotient by the ex- 


nent of a in the ſame term, increaſed by an unit. 

In general, if 4 +6 is to be raiſed to any power n, the 
terms, without their co-efficients, will be an, an ö, 
an %, 4 47, an—* h, ans 5, &c. continued till the 

kg) . 3 | 
exponent of 5 becomes equal to m. [> mv 

The co-efficients of the reſpective terms, according to 

| 1 | W—_— i: m—1 m —2 
the laſt rules, will be 1, 1, m , * x, mx 


3 2 

2, = „, Xx K =* =, &c. con- 

2 3 4 „„ 4 5 
tinued until you have one co-efficient more than there 
are units in n. 2 | 
 TOACHIMITES, in church hiſtory, the diſciples of 
Joachim, a Ciſtercian monk, who was an abbot of Flora 
in Calabria, and a great pretender to inſpiration. _ 

The Joachimites were particularly fond of certain ter- 
naries: the Father, they“ ſaid, operated from the begin- 
ning till the coming of the Son; the Son, from that 
time to theirs, which was the year 1260; and from that 


time the Holy Spirit was to operate in his turn. They 


| alſo divided every thing relating to men, to doctrine, and 


the manner of living, into three claſſes, according to the 
three perſons in the Trinity: the firſt ternary was that 


| of men; of whom the firſt claſs was that of married men, 
| which had laſted during the whole period of the Father; 
the ſecond was that of clerks, which had laſted during 


the time of the Son; and the laſt was that of the monks, 


in which there was to be an uncommon effuſion of grace 


by the Holy Spirit: the ſecond ternary was that of doc- 
trine, viz, the Old Teſtament, the New, and the ever- 


| laſting Goſpel; the firſt they aſcribed to the Father, the 
| ſecond to the Son, and the third to the Holy Spirit: a 
| third ternary conſiſted in the manner of living, viz. under 


the Father, men lived according to the fleſh ; under the 


Von, they lived according to the fleſh and the ſpirit; 


| and under the Holy Ghoſt, they were to live according to 
| theſpirit only. 2 | 


JOB, or Book of Jos, a canonical book of the Old 
eſtament, containing a narrative of a ſeries of misfor- 
tunes which happened to a man whoſe name was Job, as 
atrial of his virtue and patience ; together with the con- 
elences he had with his cruel friends, on the ſubject of 
is misfortunes, and the manner in which he was reſtor- 
ed to eaſe and happineſs. This book is filled with thoſe 
noble, bold, and figurative expreſſions, which conſtitute 

the very ſoul of poetry, | 4h | 
any of the jewiſh rabbins pretend that this relation 
ts ction: others think it a ſimple nartative 
x 3 of fact, juſt as it happened: while a third fort 
15 „ that the ground- work of the ſtory 
Aae ut that it is wrote in a poetical ſtrain, and de- 
7 © with peculiar circumſtances, to render the narra- 
u more profitable and entertaining. | 


h e time is not ſet down, in which Job lived. Some 


aye - , 
thought that he was much ancicnter than Moſes, 
cauſe th 


© law is never cited by Job is fri | 

D . y Job or his friends, and 
3 38 related that Job himſelf offered ſacrifices. 
Mapine that this book was wrote by himſelf; others 


fa | e gs 

* — Job wrote it originally in Syriac or Arabic, and 

weil * tranſlated it into Hebrew: but the rabbins ge- 
. Pronounce Moſes to be the author of it, and many 


tn 1 
n Writers are of the ſame opinion. 


0 . 
10 cher in law, a perſon that buys and ſells cattle 
ſel ock, CE ſtock- jobbers are perſons who buy and 
| 1000185 other perſons. 7 = 
who nene the Eaſt-Indians, a kind of hermits, 
8 rally ſtand under trees, or near their pagods. 


ome of the 

over their dead ſtark naked, holding their arms acroſs 
Ives; othe,. % and Continue in that. poſture all their 
taper he on the ground uh ae pie 
F525 "T8 their arms raiſed abvye their head ; and 


theſe wretched penitents inſenſibly loſe theufe of their arms 
and legs: ſome confine: themſelves in cages, ſet on the 


| top of a thick ſtake, fixed in the ground, and theſe cages 
are 4 ſmall, that they put the penitent to prodigious tor- 


turè: ſome holding a ſabre in one hand, and a kind of 
ſhield in the other, go up a kind of crane, where hook - 
ing themſelves to an iron, which runs a conſiderable way 
into their backs, they ſpring forward into the air, flou- 
riſhing their ſabres, and launching out into extravagant 
praiſes of their idols: and others plunge into the Ganges, 
in hopes of being devoured by a crocodile, fancying that 
ie this means they ſhall obtain the happineſs of the next 
ife. | Ay 
Theſe miſerable: wretches are conſidered by the Indians 
as perfect models of piety and holineſs: they are followed 
by perſons of both ſexes, who make a vow of devoting 
themſelves to their ſervice, and are wholly employed in 
ſoothing their voluntary ſufferings by offering them alms 
and refreſhments. They call the-pious to their devotions 


tual converſations, they fit cloſe in a ring, and fet up a 


end of a ſtick. | Swe SO 1 
JOHN, or Goſpel of St. JoHN, a canonical book of the 


doctrine, and death of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, written 
by St. John the apoſtle and evangeliſt. See the article 
GOSPEL, | i 4 ws; ol TH 
St. John wrote his goſpel at Epheſus, after his return 
from the Iſle of Patmos, at the deſire of the Chriſtians of 


Aſia. St. Jerom ſays, he would not undertake it, but on 


condition they ſhould appoint a public faſt, to implore the 
aſſiſtance of God; and that the faſt being ended, St. 
John, filled with the Holy Ghoſt, broke out into theſe 


words, In the beginning was the word, &c.“ The 


ancients aſſign two reaſons for this undertaking: the firſt 
is, becauſe, in the other three golpels, there was wanting 
the hiſtory of the beginning of Jeſus. Chriſt's preaching, 
till the impriſonment of John the Baptiſt ; which, there- 


reaſon was, in order to remove the errors of the Corin- 
thians, Ebionites, and other ſects. | 5 
St. Jonx's Day, the name of two Chriſtian feſtivals, 
one obſerved on the twenty-fourth of June, kept in com- 
memoration of the wonderful circumſtances attending the 
birth of St. John the Baptiſt; and the other -on the 
twenty-ſeventh of December, in honour of St. John the 
Evangeliſt, LT WT 31 1 575 | 
St. Jonx's Wok, a plant called by authors hyperi- 
cum. See HYPERICUM. | 75 
JOINDER, or JoyNDER, in law, ſignifies the join- 
ng of two perſons in one ſuit againſt another; as for 
inſtance, if there are two joint- poſſeſſors of goods, and 
theſe are taken from one of them, they may both join in 
an action to recover them. . | 
_ JOINERY, the art of working in wood, or of fitting 
various pleces of timber together, 155 pwn 
JOINT, in general, denotes the juncture of two or 
more things. bs as) 
The joints of the human body are called by anatomiſts 
articulations. See ARTICULATION. 25 
The term joint is alſo applied to the ſeparation be- 
tween the ſtones or bricks of a building, uſually filled 
with mortar, plaſter, or cement: alſo by carpenters, to 
the ſeveral manners of aſſembling or fitting pieces of 
wood together; as a dove-tail joint, &c. . 
Stiffneſs of the JoINTs, in ſurgery and medicine, ſome- 
tinies proceeds from the bones being broken, bruiſed, or 
wounded, eſpecially about the extreme parts, which be- 
ing kept in one wy ny in order for cure, the ſynovia 
of the joints becomes thick, and depraves or quite abo- 
liſhes its motion; or it may proceed from the bony FO 
proceeding from broken bones, and inſinuating itſelf into 
the joint. Hoffman ſays, diſeaſes of the joints ſometimes 


| proceed from ſpaſms of the ligament. 


. JoinT-ExxcuToRs, in law, are when two or more 
perſons are appointed ſuch by will; in which caſe they 
are accounted but as one ſingle perſon; ſo that the ac- 


tions done by one of them are taken to be the acts of all, 


becauſe they all repreſent the perſon of the teſtator. 


Join Lives, in law, is where any thing is granted 
or given to two or more during their lives. 
| 4 H Jod- 


by ringing a little bell; and when they hold their ſpiri- | 


banner, made of ſeveral pieces of ſtuff, faſtened at the 


New pro rn e ory a recital of the life, actions, 


fore, he applied himſelf particularly to relate. The ſecond 
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Jour- TzMAur s are ſuch as hold lands or tenements ö 


jointly by one title; as where a man grants lands, &c. to 


perſons and their heirs; ſuch perſons, during their joint 


tenancy, muſt jointly plead, as well as be jointly ſued, | 
which is common to them with coparceners of lands. 


2 


JOINT URE, in law, generally implies a ſettlement 
of lands and tenements made on a woman in conſideration 
of marriage. N | BUELL 
It alfo fignifies a covenant, by which the huſband, or 
ſome friends of his, aſſures lands, &c. to his wife, for the 
term of her life. = FO O01? By 
. JOINTURESS, or JoinTREss, the perſon on whom 
a jointure is ſettled. -- f n 

- JOISTS, or JovsTs, in architecture, thoſe pieces of 


9 4 


timber framed into the girders and ſommers, on which 


the boards of the floor are laid. e 
Joiſts are from ſix to eight inches ſquare, and ought 
ſeldom to lie at a greater diſtance from each other than 
ten, or at moſt twelve inches, nor ought they ever to 
bear a greater length than ten feet, or to be leſs into the 
wall than eight inches. All joiſts on the back of a chimney 
ought to be laid with a trimmer, at ſix inches diſtance 


from the back. | | 


Some carpenters furr their joifts, as they call it; that 
is, they lay two rows of joiſts, one over another, the 
undermaſt of which are framed level with the under fide 
of the girder; and the uppermoſt, which he croſs the 
lower ones, lie level with the upper fide of the girder. 

JONAH, or Prephecy of Jonan, a canonical book 


of the Old Teſtament, in which is related, that Jonah | 


was ordered to go and propheſy the deſtruction of the Ni- 
nevites; but that diſobediently attempting a voyage an- 
other way, he was diſcovered by the riſing of a ſudden 
tempeſt, and caſt into the ſea, where he was ſwallowed up 
by a whale, which having lodged him three days and three 
nights in his belly, diſgorged him upon the ſhore ; where- 
upon being ſenſible ot his paſt danger and ſurprifing de- 
liverance, he betook himfelf to the journey and embaſſy 
to which he was appointed; and arriving at Nineveh, the 
metropolis. of Aſſyria, he, according to his commiſſion, 
boldly laid open to the inhabitants, their ſins and miſcar- 
riages, and proclaimed their ſudden overthrow; upon 
which the whole city, by prayer and faſting, and a ſpeedy 
repentance, happily averted the divine vengeance, and 
eſcaped the threatened ruin. 

IONIC ORDER, the third of the five orders of archi- 
tecture, being a kind of mean between the robuſt and de- 
licate orders. See plate XLIII. fig. 3. 

The firſt idea of this order was given by the people of 
Tonia, who, according to Vitruvius, formed it on the 
model of a young woman of an elegant ſhape, dreſſed in 
her hair; whereas the Doric had been formed on the model 
of a ſtrong robuſt man. The Ionic order is diſtinguiſhed 
from the Compoſite, in that it has none of the acanthus- 
leaves in its capital; and from the Tuſcan and Doric, by 
the channels and flutings in its ſhaft, 

The capital of this order is adorned with volutes, and 
its corniche with dentiles. The proportions of the Ionic 
pillar, as they are taken from the famous one in the tem- 
ple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome, now the church of St. 
Mary the Egyptian, are theſe: 1, The entire order from 
the ſuperficies of the area to the corniche, are twenty-two 
modules, or eleven diameters. 2. The column with its 
baſe contains eighteen modules, 3. The entablature 
contains four modules, 4. The volute of the capital is 
of an oval form. 5. The eolumns in this order are often 
hollowed, and furrowed with twenty-four gutters or chan- 


nels, called flutings : theſe flutings are not always concave 


from the top of the ſhaft to the bottom, but for that third 
of it next the baſe, they are filled up with a kind of rods 
or canes; and in the other two thirds they are left hol- 


low, or ſtriated, in imitation of the folds or plaits of a 


garment, | 
When this order was firſt invented, its height was but 
ſixteen modules; but the ancients, to render it ſtill more 
beautiful than the Doric, augmented its height, by add- 
ing æ baſe to it. 5 ES Le= OH 
r. Le Clerc makes its entablement four modules and 


ten minutes, and its pedeſtal fix entire modules; ſo that 


the whole order makes twenty-eight modules ten mi- 


3 0 


Nutes. ; Vu 


from the front of the building to the ſide; to 6 
the capital may be made angular, as is done 


. i; gf, I %. 


| This order is at preſent uſed properly in 
religious bouſes, courts of juſtice, and ot 


churchez 10 
der place d 


* 


tranquility and devotion. 
This order bas one advantage above any of . 
Rn 2 , , 8 1 the reg 
which confiſts in this, that'the fore and hind parts of 3, 
capital are different from its ſides; but this is . 15 
with an inconvenience, when the ordonnance js 10 . 

| th 


bviate Which, 


of Fortuna Virilis. 757 up 
Seamozzi, and ſome other modern architect; 

introduced the upper part of the! Compoſite cap 
lieu of the Tonic, imitating that of the templeo 
whoſe four ſides are alike. To render it a 
beautiful, the volute may be made a little oyal 


K ͤ — . % — . — ͤ — www ” 


capital, in 
f Contore, 
little More 
and inclin. 


ing. RF 

For the baſe, corniche, freeze, and pedeſtal of th 
order, ſee the articles BASE, CoRNIcRHE, & c. g 

Tonic DrAL ECT, in grammar, a manner of ſpeakin; 
peculiar to the people of Ionia. * 

Ionic SECT was the firſt of the ancient ſeQs of phi. 
loſophers ; the others were the Italic and Ileatic, The | 
founder of this ſect was Thales, who being a native of 
Miletus in Ionia, occaſioned his followers to aſſume the | 
appellation of Ionic: Thales was ſucceeded by Anaxi. 
mander, and he by Anaximenes, both of Milet. 
Anaxagoras Clazomenius ſucceeded them, and removed 
his ſchool from Afia to Athens, where Socrates was hi 
ſcholar, It was the diſtinguiſhing tenet of this ſect that 
water was the principle of all natural things, 

Tonic TRANSMIGRATION was anciently a very cele. 
brated epocha; it took its riſe from the retreat of the 
Athenian colonies, who upon the death of Codrus, put 
themſelves under the command of his ſon Neleus, and 
eſtabliſhed the twelve cities of Ionia in Aſia. Theſe co- 
lonies, according to Eratoſthenes, were eſtabliſhed ff 
years after the return of the Heraelidæ; and, according 
to Marſham, ſeventy- ſeven years after the taking of Troy, 

JOSHUA, a canonical book of the Old Tele, 


* rr — 6% os A — oY _ — — 


containing a hiſtory of the wars and tranſaQions of the 


perſon whoſe name it bears. This book may be divided 
into three parts; the firſt of which is a hiſtory of the con- 
queſt of the land of Canaan ; the ſecond, which begins 
at the twelfth chapter, is a deſcription of that country, 
and the diviſion of it among the tribes ; and the third 
compriſed in the two laſt chapters, contains the renewd 
of the covenant he cauſed the Iſraelites to make, and the 
death of their victorious leader and governor, The 
whole comprehends a term of ſeventeen, or, according 
to others, of twenty-ſeven years. 

JOURNAL, a day-book, regiſter, or account of what 
paſſes daily. | 

Journar, or Day-Book, among merchants, is thi 
wherein the tranſactions recorded in the waſte bock, at 
prepared to be carried to the ledger, by having their pie. 
per debtors and creditors aſcertained and pointed out; 10 
a more diſtinct account of which ſee the article Þook- 
KEEPING. | 3 1 

JouxxAl, among ſeamen, a certain diary, 0! Gal 
compact, of the occurrences that happen from noon (0 
noon in the courſe of the voyage, 2s winds, weil, 
ſetting and ſhiſting of ſails, and remarking the ore 
courſes and diſtances run, which are reduced into mY 
and corrected by a ſolar obſervation. Every my 
terial that happens to the ſhip or her crew 15 9 
ſerved particularly in this journal. RY 

IPECACUANHA, in pharmacy, 2 flender 2 
brought from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, in ſhort 6 65 
variouſly bent and contorted, full of wrinkles 2 2b 
circular fiſſures, which reach quite down. o 5 " 
whitiſh woody fibre, that runs in the middle l Warn 
piece: the cortical part is compact, brittle, + his root 
ſmooth and reſinous on breaking, Two ſorts o 4a 
are met with in the ſhops, one brought leap heir exteT- 
other from Braſil ; uſually denominated from on t 
nal colour, the firſt whitiſh, grey, ol 1 rea found 
other brown. The firſt is generally preferre ur 
to operate with the greateſt certainty and M! 

A root has been brought over undef ids ham: 


ipeeacuanha, which has little or nothin 
the two foregoing: this, is eaſily diy 


FS os aft 


3 medullary woody fibre is nearly inſipid. Geoffroy 


| faite 


3.. og COMA. So 
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| Y 10 5 2 N > * . | 5 1 + 
now white colour, Woody textare, ahd having no 


= or wrinkles. More dangerous abuſes have ſome- 
u 


mu cen committed, by the ſubſtitution or. mixture of 
1 ts of an American apocynum, which have been 
the pp operate with great violence, both upwards and 
we! ards, and in ſome inſtances, as is ſaid, to prove 
2 may be known by theit being larger than the 
ou ecacuanha, the fiſſures more diſtant, the interme- 
or F ices ſmoother, and more particularly by the colour 
ihe medullary fibre, which in the poiſonous roots is a 


| deep reddiſh ks in the true ipecacuanha, a whitiſh 


ten. th. 


o eeeuanha has ſcarcely any ſmell; unleſs during its 


ulverization or infuſion in liquors, in which .CIrcum- 
ſtances it emits a faint nauſeous one: in chewing, the 


wrinkled cortical part proves bitteriſh and ſubacrid, and 


ers the tongue as it were with a kind, of mucilaze ; 


obſerves, that in pulverizing conſiderable quantities, the 


fner powder that flies off, unleſs great care be taken to 


a ſwelling and inflammation of the eyes and face, and 
ſometimes of the throat; and that theſe ſymptoms go off 
in a few days, either ſpontaneouſly, or by tae aſſiſtance of 
ſenæſection. | % 

This root is the mildeſt and ſafeſt emetic that has yet 


been diſcovered ; and may be ventured on almoſt in the 
| loweſt circumſtances, where the ſtomach requires to be 


unloaded. ins 
ſcruple, and upwards, In the Medical Obſervaiions and 


The common doſe is from ten grains to a 


Enquiries, publiſhed by a ſociety of phyſicians in London, 
apreat number of caſes is mentioned, in which two grains 
operated ſufficiently : in conſtitutions which bore vomit- 
ing ill, and which were greatly ruffled by the uſual doſes, 
two or three grains operated with great eaſe, Where it 
fails of operating upwards, it commonly purges, and 


| ſometimes conſiderably z in this intention it may be em- 
| Ployed, in ſeveral caſes, to advantage, in conjunction 


with other purgatives, to determine its action downwards: 
hiteen grains of jalap with two or three of ipecacuanha 
have deen found to purge more than twice the quantity of 


| jap by itſelf, 


The ipecacuanha was firſt introduced, about the mid- 
dl of the laſt century, as a ſpecific in dyſenteries; and re- 
peated experience has confirmed its efficacy in this diſ- 
temper, not only when-uſed as an emetic, but likewiſe 
when given in ſuch ſmall doſes as ſcarcely to affect the 
groler emunctories. In common dyſenteric fluxes, it 
frequently performs a cure in a very ſhort ſpace of time ; 


| "ot by its exerting an aſtringent power, as ſome have 


vppoled, for it does not appear to have any real aftrin- 
bene); nor by its mucilaginous ſubſtance covering the 
inteſtines, and incraſſating thin humours, as others, with 
more plauſibility, have inferred both from its mucilaginous 
Wu from the ropineſs and ſlimineſs which it mani- 
a : communicates to the contents of the ſtomach; but 
l by promoting perſpiration, the freedom of 
| nx . theſe caſes of the utmoſt importance; and an 
Pa 0 which, even in a ſtate of health, is generally 
"a = diminiſh the evacuation by ſtool, In com- 
203 PENSION the ſkin is for the moſt part dry and 

Nabe N obſtructed; and indeed this ob- 
te int. he the converſion of the perſpirable matter upon 
the d 1b. he Is very frequently the immediate cauſe of 
here te oft of the common diaphoretics pals off, 
dae es, without effect: but ipecacuanhagar the 

"I Ee a puke or two be covered up warm in bed, 
A ” diaphoreſis, or a plentiful ſweat, by which 
ny i 2 1 has often terminated at once. In 

reathes a tai 75 dyſenteries, or where the patient 
eefful ; z. 5g ar, it has not been found equally ſuc- 
"a quires here to be continued for ſeveral days, 
rhubach, 3 evacuant, with the further aſſiſtance of 
gets. al antifeptics, and mild opiates or aſtrin- 


offending ache plentiful evacuation is neceſſary, or the 


Me without; 

out inconvenience, ; ; 
nience 

Uantageouſly e, the ipecacuanha is moſt 


Fepeated at vr given in ſmall quantities at a time, and 
comes on, Proper intervals, till a vomiting or purging 


LS 


{ 


| void it, is apt to affect the operator with 'a difficulty of | 
| dreathing, a ſpitting of blood, a bleeding at the noſe, or 


atter lodged deep, and the operation. can be | 


| 


tions called odoriferous or apoplectic balſams. 


1 ne” ? 


The emetic virtue of ipecacuanha reſides in its reſindus 
parts. By 3 the root in freſh quantities of recti- 


. 


hed fpirit, and inſpi 
extract is obtained, to the quantity of about three ounces 
from ſixteen, which, by itſelf, vomits ſtrongly, and with 
great irritation; the reſiduum yields to water nearly four 
ounces of a ſaft tenacious mucilage, which has ſcatcely 
any ſenſihle operation. If only a part of the reſin be ex: 


tracted by flight digeſtion in a little highly rectified ſpirit, 


the remaining root proves more gentle, and rather' purga+ 
tive than emetic : in this ſtate it is recommended by ſome 
in dyſenteries accompanied with a conſiderable fever, 
where the root with its natural quantity of reſin might 
irritate too much; but as (mall doſes of the root itſelf 
operate with all the eaſe and gentleneſs that can be wiſhed 
for, this precarious method of weakening it does not ap- 
pear adviſeable,, | 85 | 
By boiling in water, a part of the refin is taken up with 
the mucilage; the extract amounting to about fix ounces 
from ſixteen, and proving mildly emetic. The beſt men 
ſtruum for extracting the entire virtue of the root appears 
to be a mixture of one part of pure ſpirit, with two or ra- 
ther three parts of water: after ſufficient digeſtion in 
this men{iruum, neither water nor ſpirit took up any 
thing contiderable from the remainder. In the ſhops, 


wine is employed: an ounce of the root is macerated or 


digeſted in a pint of canary or mountain; to which ſome 
add a quarter of an ounce of dried orange peel, to cover 
the unpleaſant flavour of the ipecacuanha. Theſe tinc- 
tures, in doſes of from half an ounce or leſs to an ounce 
and upwards, prove mildly emetic. Lewis's Materin 
Medica 244% | 

IPOMAZA, American jaſmine, in botany, a genus of 


plants, che corolla of which conſiſts of a fingle infundibu- 


liform petal; the tube is nearly cylindric, and very long; 
the limb is patent, and divided into five ſgmi-lanceolated 
plane ſegments; the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, contain= 


ing three cells; the feeds, of which there are ſeveral] 


in each cell, are of an oval figure. This plant is by 
ſome reckoned a ſpecies of the convolyulus. 4 32 


IRELAND, an iſland of the Atlantic ocean, ſubject 
to Great Britain, ſituated between 5 and 10% weſt lon- 


git. and between 51 and 560 north latitude; being bound- 
ed by the Northern ocean on the north, by St. George's 


channel, which divides it from Great Britain, on the eaſt, 


and by the Atlantic and Weſtern ocean on the ſouth and 


welt. This country is two hundred and fifty miles long, 
and one hundred and fifty broad; diſtant from Holyhead, 


in North Wales, fifty miles, and from Galloway, in 


Scotland, fifrern miles. It is divided into four large pro- 


vinces, viz, Ulſter on the north, Leinſter on the eaſt, 
Munſter on the ſouth, and Connaught on the welt. 

IRIS, the RAINBOW, in phyſiology, See the article 
RAINBOW. 3 ET AO 30 £994 ge 
Inxs, in anatomy, the anterior coloured part of the 
uvea of the eye. See EYE, „„ 

IxIs, in botany, a perennial plant with long narrow 
leaves, ſtanding edgewiſe to the ſtalk; and large naked 
flowers, divided deeply into ſix ſegments, of which, al- 
ternately, one is erect and another arched downwards, 
with three ſmaller productions in the middle, incloſing 


the ſtamina and piſtil: the roots are tuberous, irregular, 


and full of joints. | | 


Its, the flower-de-luce, common iris, or orrice, in 
botany, a plant with blue flowers, whole arched ſegments 


are bearded with a yellowiſh matter, ſtanding ſeveral 
on one ſtalk higher than the leaves. It is a native of the 
mountainous parts of Germany, common in our gardens, 
and flowers in June. | | 
The roots of this plant have, when freſh, a pig ni 
ble ſmell, and an acrid nauſeous taſte. 'T hey are a ſtrong 
irritating cathartic; in which intention, their expreſſed 
juice has been given in hydropic caſes, from one or two 
drams to three or four ounces, diluted largely with wa- 
tery or vinous liquors to prevent its inflaming the 
throat, 1 85 | 1 
The bluiſh expreſſed juice of the flowers changes on 
being inſpiſſated, eſpecially if a little lime water is added, 


to a fine green; and in this form is directed, in foreign 


pharmacopceias, for tinging ſome of the unctuous compo- 


IRIs, 


ating the filtered tinctures, a reſinous : 
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IxIs, Florence orrice, ſuppoſed to be only a variety of 


the foregoing, occaſioned by difference of climate ; diſ- 
tinguiſhable from it in our gardens, by the flowers being 
white, and the leaves inclining more to bluiſh, The 
ſhops are ſupplied from Italy with dried roots ſuperior to 
thoſe of our on growth, in oblong flattiſn pieces freed 
from the fibres and browniſh bark, externally of a whitiſh 
colour, with browniſh ſpecks, internally inclining to yel- 
lowiſh, eaſily reducible into farinaceous yellowiſh white 
powder, | 
This root, in its recent ſtate, does not ſeem to differ 
much from the preceding; being, like it, nauſeous, 
acrimonious, and purgative, though not quite in ſo great 
a degree, and lofing theſe qualities on being dried. The 
dry root, as met with in the ſhops, has an unCtuous, bit- 
teriſh, pungent taſte, not very ſtrong, but very durable 
in the mouth: and a light agreeable ſmell, approaching 
to that of violets. It is uſed in perfumes; in ſternutatory 
powders, for communicating a grateful flavour, ſome- 
what like raſpberries, to wines and to ſpirits; and medi- 
cinally in diſorders of the breaſt, for attenuating viſcid 
phlegm, and promoting expectoration. 8 1 | 
IRON, Mars, in natural hiſtory, a greyiſh metal, 
ſoon tarniſhing in the air to a duſky blackiſh hue, and in 
no long time contracting a yellowiſh or reddiſh ruſt, It 
is the moſt ſonorous of the metals except copper ; the 
hardeſt and moſt elaſtic of them all ; hence its excellence 


for mechanic inſtruments: it is made into tools, by which 


all the others are filed, drilled, and cut; and is the only 
one that ſtrikes ſparks with flint. It ſpreads difficultly 
under the hammer, but may be extended to a great de- 
gree, drawn into wire, as ſlender as the fineſt hairs : it is 
more eaſily malleable when ignited than when cold; 
whilſt ſome of the other metals, though ductile when 


cold, become quite brittle by heat. It is lighter, conſi- 


derably, than copper; and a little heavier than tin. It 
15 the only metallic body which attracts, or 1s attracted 


by, the magnet, one of its own ores, 


Iron grows red-hot much ſooner than any other metal, 
and this not only from the application of actual fire, 
but likewiſe from ſtrong hammering, friction, or other 
mechanic violence. It nevertheleſs melts the moſt difi- 
cultly of all the metals; requiring, in its moſt fuſible 
ſtate, an intenſe bright white heat. When perfectly 
malleable, it is not fuſible at all, without additions, or 
lhe immediate contact of the burning fuel; and when 
melted, it loſes that quality, which deprive it at the ſame 
time of the other, as if fuſibility and malleability were in 
this metal incompatible. | | 

Solutions of iron made in acids give a yellow ftain to 
linen, &c. and ſtrike a black colour with galls and other 
vegetable aſtringents. "Theſe are very valuable properties 
of iron to the calico- printer, the ſtainer of leather, wood, 
&c. and the dyer. For linen and leather, the metal is 
commonly diſſolved in four whey or ſmall beer; for dye- 
ing, the vitriol is made uſe of. This metal affords alſo, 
in its calces, red and yellow pigments to the painter; and 
a fine blue in the preparation, called from the place where 
it was firſt diſcovered, Berlin or Pruſſian blue. A ſlight 
ſolution of vitriol has been employed by ſome as an A 5 
liquor for diſtinguiſhing French brandies from common 
ſpirits prepared in imitation of them ; French brandy 
baving uſually an aſtringent impregnation from the oaken 


caſks in which it has been kept, and hence ſtriking a 


bluiſh or black colour with the chalybeate ſolution; 
whilit ſpirits tinctured only with molaſſes, burnt ſugar, 
&c. give no ſuch colour. The principle on which the 
blue colour depends, ſhews that it is no certain teſt : all 
ſpirits will exhibit it if impregnated with aſtringents; 


and French brandies will not, without ſuch impregna- 


tion. 
Iron is exceeding rarely, if ever, found native in the 
earth. Mr. Lewis ſays he never ſaw a ſpecimen of pure 


native iron; but the maſſes which have been ſhewn him 


for ſuch, were either not attracted by the magnet, 
or not diſſoluble in aqua-fortis. Its ores on the other 
hand are extremely plentiful in almoſt all parts of Eu— 
rope: but South America, ſo rich in gold and ſilver, 
has little of this moſt uſeful metal. The richeſt ores 
of iron are compact and ponderous, of a browniſh, 


reddiſh brown, or red colour : they ſcarcely ever par- 


ticipate of perfect ſulphur, the pyritæ exce 
contain but little foreign matter: ſuch are 


being the principal point. 
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pted, and 
net, the hæmati 6 een 

» the hæmatites or blood-ſtone, the common 1 
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ſtone, and ruddle. The running down of the iron- 
requires no particular management, a ſtrong charcol f. 
Smelting of IRON Ores.— The ores of iron are ca | 
calcined previous to the fuſion ; the harder 8 be 1 
they ſhould contain nothing ſulphureous or arenicz 1 
quiring taat proceſs to render them pulverable. In ti 
large works, a quantity of the ore is placed on a bott 
6 pry eo charcoal, intermingled with ſtrata of the 10 
ind of fuel; the pile carried up to a conſid 1. 
and ſet on fire. . 2 5 Alk bett, 
The fuſion is performed in furnaces twenty or thin 


4 


feet high, and eight or ten feet wide in the middle but 
narrower above and below. The furnace is charge! it 


pears of a ſtrong white heat, the ore is thrown In, b 


portion of limeſtone, the true uſe of which is probabj 
not as has been generally ſuppoſed, to abſorb ſulphar 
but to promote the fuſion. The ore, gradually meling 
drops down through the fuel into the receiver or bott 
of the furnace, where a paſſage is open for taking off the 
{cum or droſs. The metal, now in ſtrong fuſion, is kt 
out, by a tap-hole, into furrows made in a bed of fund: 
the large maſs, which ſets in the main furrow, is calle 
by the workmen a ſow, and the leſſer ones pigs of inn, 
Chimney-backs, ſtoves, garden-rollers, &c. are formed 
of this rough metal taken out of the receivers with lade, 
and caſt into moulds made of fine ſand. Two or thre 


the force of water was called in aid to work the bello, 


a large quantity of the metal was left in the droſs: hence, 
in ſome places, the flags of the old works are noy te- 
melted to advantage along with freſh ore. From the 
richneſs of the ſlags of different ores left by former times, 
ſome have been miſled into an opinion, that the meu 
was regenerated in them. 
From the great conſumption of wood in this bulinel, 
and its ſcarcity in ſome places where there are rich mines 


fuels. Peat has been found to anſwer tolerably well: in 
ſome parts of England, a quantity of this has for acot- 


has been lately obtained for running down the ore with 
peat alone. Pit-coal renders the iron hard and brittle : 
this inconvenience is ſaid to be in a good meaſure prevent- 
ed, by previouſly coaking the coal, as is cuſtomary t fit 
it for the drying of malt, 


in another furnace, intermixed with charcoal ; do, 
blaſt of air being impelled on the ſurface of the metal, 
by which its fuſion is remarkably promoted. On g 
tinuing the action of the bellows, the iron thickens N 
maſs called a loop, which is conveyed under a Jarge Nan 
mer raiſed by the motion of a water-mill. "The * 
beat into a thick ſquare, is heated till ready to A. 
forged again: by a few repetitions of this procels, 155 
comes completely malleable, and is at length ee 
bars for ſale. A large quantity of vitreous ſcoria ? 4 
both in the fuſion and the forging : the rough Ca 0 gt 
obtained from ſome ores, loſes more than balf its W 
in being made into bars. ys 
Preparation of IRON, in medicine, ate, I. he 2 
filings, reduced to an impalpable powder, great) 
commended in female diſorders. 
2. The crocus martis. See CROCUS:, gc the 
3. The flores martiales, or flowers of iron, 
article FLos. 3 3 
4. The ſal martis, or ſalt of iron, whic z5bt ounces 
thus: mix together a quart of water, an eig 


ns OS 10% ia by a 
of the cil of vitriol; pour the oil of . . 10 


8 4 1 . a 
at a time: put the mixed liquor into à . den the 
add to it ſour ounces of the filings of „ pellele an 


ebullition is over, evaporate the liquo rol or [al 


"3 


4 


* - 
. 
gz . 


eee itri 
ſet it to ſhoot, there will then be a 2 \ 


| 


found in fair cryſtals; dry them for u 
By a : 


top with charcoal, and the fire excited by large bellow, | 
moved by water. When the whole internal ſurface ap- 


little at a time, with charcoal over it, and commonly: 


tons of iron are run off in twenty-four hours: bel | 


ſcarce an hundred weight could be obtained in ada, and | 


of iron, attempts have been made to ſubſtitute othe | 


ſiderable time been mixed with the charcoal; and a patent. | 


The impure iron, as run from the ore, is melted down | 


© =. ͤ . ww oo -M, 
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this metal , 
the viſcera, l= 
deſtroys uns, 


3 en dd rectified ſpirit of wine three pints: 
ſalt, i 


ent the ſpirit of ſalt and the filings together, without 
42 as long as the ſpirit will work upon them; then 
cat; 


Hcarlox, &c. 


18 A 


Ps one of the moſt powerful preparations of 
This fal 4 opens obſtructions of all kinds, ſtrengthens 
is an excellent medicine in cachexies, and 


gure of iron, with ſpirit of ſalt, is made thus: 


Term, of iron, half a pound ; Glauber's ſpirit of ſea 


= 


the feces have ſubſided, pour off the clear liquor, 
3 date it to one pound, and to this add the ſpirit of 
e Hs 


1 E. K | | ; 
Tui has the ſame virtues as the crocus martis. See 
the article Crocus. | 


4, Chalybeate, or ſteel- wine, is made in the follow- 


ing manner: take filings of iron, four ounces; cinnamon 
* mace, of each half an ounce; of rheniſh wine, two | 


larts; infuſe them à month, without heat, often ſhak- 


ine the veſſel, and then filter it off for uſe, 


This wine is an excellent ſtomachic and aperient; a 
moderate glaſs may be drank once or twice a day, or 


[it may be mixed in apozems of the aperient vegeta- 


IRONY, in rhetoric, is when a perſon ſpeaks con- 


har to his thoughts, in order to add force to his diſ- 
| courſe; whence G 


uintilian calls it diverſiloguium. 
Thus, when a notorious villain is ſcornfully compli- 
mented with the titles of a very honeſt and excellent per- 


{on; the character of the perſon commended, the air of 
| contempt that appears in the ſpeaker, and the exorbitancy 
of the commendations, ſufficiently diſcover the diſſimu- 


lation or irony. | 20 „ 
IRRADIATION, the act of emitting ſubtile effluvia, 
like the rays of the ſun every way. 


RATIONAL, an appellation given to ſurd numbers 


and quantities. See the article NUMBER, QUANTITY, 
and SURD. | 
IRREGULAR, ſomething that deviates from the com- 
| mon forms, or rules; thus we ſay an irregular fortifica- 
tion, an irregular figure, &c, See the article FoRTI1- 

IRREGULAR, in grammar, ſuch inflections of words 
vary from the general rules; thus we ſay, irregular 
nouns, irregular verbs, &c. 5 1 

IRREGULAR BobikEs are ſolids not terminated by 
| Equal and fimilar ſurfaces. | | RS 

IRREGULAR COLUMN, in architecture, a column 

Which does not only deviate from the proportions of any 
0f the five orders, but whoſe ornaments, whether in the 
Luft or capital; are abſurd and ill choſen. 

ISATAH 
| the Od Teſtament. Iſalah is the firſt of the four greater 
| Prophets, the other three being Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Hanel. This prophet was of royal blood, his father 

anos being brother to Azariah, king of Judah. The 


l the viſion, in the ſixth chapter, happened in 
tx of Jotham: the next chapters to the fifteenth, 
ia © his prophecies under the reign of Ahaz ; and thoſe 
| Were made under the reigns of Hezekiah and Manaſ- 
dle related in the next chapters to the end. The 
- 5 prophet is noble, ſublime, and florid. Grotius 
um the Demoſthenes of the Hebrews. He had the 


TI, above the other prophets, of improving his 
a e converſing with men of the greateſt parts and 
3 3 and this added a ſublimity, force, and majeſty 
the ave 3 e faid, He impartially reproved the vices of 
ts; 5 he lived, and openly diſplayed the judg- 
x the l od that were hanging over the Jewiſh nation; 
1 2 vengeance on the Aſſyrians, 
ang fares thiopians, Moabites, Edomites, Syrians, 
1 who were inſtrumental in inflicting thoſe 
rom their He foretold the deliverance of the Jews 
ing of ee in Babylon, by the hand of Cyrus 
ut the ma * an hundred years before it came to paſs ; 
(raing the N of his predictions are thoſe con- 
coging in th elliah, in which he not only foretold his 
im che fleſh, but all the great and memorable cir- 


Wn} Fi 
| 4118, his life and death. . 


bad. See the article Woap, 


or Prophecy of 18AIAH, a canonical book of 


"£11 chapters of this prophecy relate to the reign of 


 ISCHIADIC, in anatomy, a name given to two crii= 

ral veins, called the greater and lefler iſchias. See the 
article VEIN. KEE 6 

ISCHIUM, in anatomy, the name of a bone deſcrib- 


ed under the article innominata olla. See the article 
INNOMIN ATA. N | | 


urine, 
to retain, and veoy, urine. | 

Women with child are often troubled with an entire 
ſuppreſſion of urine; the moſt general cauſes of which 
are gravel and ſtone, an inflammation of the neck of the 
bladder, owing to the piles; or a ſtrangulation of the 
neck of the bladder betwixt the os pubis and head of the 
child, when it is ſunk down very low, | 

In the two firſt caſes, general remedies, as bleeding, 


emollient clyſters, and gentle purges with ſoftening de- 


coctions, are of great uſe; but nothing gives ſo ſpeed 
a relief as a catheter. But when the head of the child is 
ſunk very low, and preſſes ſtrongly againft the os pubis, 
the catheter will not paſs; and then the remedy is to put 
back the child's head, which immediately gives liber- 
ty to the urine to come away without ufing the ca- 
theter, N | | 

La Motte makes a diſtinction betwixt a ſuppreſſion and 
retention of urine. In the latter caſe the patient has fre- 
quent motions to make water, without being able to do 


it. But in a total ſuppreſſion of urine the patient has 


ſeldom or never any inclination to make water, and if an 
happen, it is done in a moment: this laft is the moſt dan= 
gerous. „ | 

Lo diſcharge the utine by a puncture of the bladder is 
never undertaken, when felief can be had from internal 
medicines, or the introduction of the catheter. Now the 
catheter cannot be introduced in the following caſes : 1: 
When the neck of the bladder is greatly inflamed, where- 
by the urethra is contracted, 2. A caruncle, cicatrix, or 
hard tubercle may obſtruct the paſſage, 3. The intro- 
duction of the catheter in old men is ſometimes impracti- 
cable from the ſtricture or wrinkles of the urethra. 4. 
From the diſtention of its ſpongy ſubſtance with blood. 
5. From a ſcirrhoſity or preternatural tumor of the pro- 


ſtate gland. Laſtly, from a ſtone lodged in the neck of 


the bladder. Upon ſuch occaſions recourſe muſt be had 
to this operation ; and among the various methods made 
uſe of, Heiſter prefers the following, namely, to make 
an inciſion on the left fide of the ſuture of the peritonæ- 
um into the body of the bladder, ſo as not to injure its 
neck, with a trochar and cannula; After which the 
perforator is extracted, but the cannula remains there 
for the more ready diſcharge of the uritie, by which 
means both the operation and cure are greatly facilitated. 
Nor is it improper to paſs one or two fingers into the anus 
for the better direction of the inſtrument into the bladder; 
and the preſervation of the rectum. 

When the cauſe is removed; the tube may be extract- 


ed, and the wound healed by the application of balſam 


of capivi. 
ISIA, feaſts and facrifices anciently ſolemnized in ho- 
nour of the goddeſs Iſis. 


ISIN GLASS, Ichtbyocolla, in the materia medica, &c. 


See ICHTHYOCOLLA, 


ISLAND, a tract of dry land, encompaſſed with wa- 


ter, in which ſenſe it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from con- 
tinent, or terra firma. 


ISLE, in general, denotes the ſame with iſland, only 


frequently uſed in a diminutive ſenſe. 

IsLEs, in architecture, denote the ſides or wings of a 
building. by 

ISOCHRONAL, Is0CHRONE, or IsochRONOus, is 
applied to ſuch vibrations of a pendulum, as are performed 
in the ſame ſpace of time, as all the vibrations or ſwings of 
the ſame pendulum are, whether the arches it deſcribes be 
longer or ſhorter: for when it deſcribes a ſhorter arch, it 
moves ſo much the flowet, and when a long one propor- 
tionably faſter; 8 5 | 

ISOCHRONAL LIxE, that in which a heavy body is 
ſuppoſed to deſcend without any acceleration. See the 
article ACCELERATION, | 


41 Fe 180 


ISCHURY, Ichria, in phyſie, a ſuppreſſion of 


The word is Greek, ic *g, and formed from iy, , 
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ISOPERIMETICAL FigGurts. Sce Maximum 
and Minimum. 55 IR 

ISOSCELES, TrianGLE, in geometry, a triangle 
which hath two equal fides, as ABC (plate LXXVII. 
fig. 1.) where the fide A B is equal to A C. 

ISPIDA, the king fiſher, in ornithology, a genus of 
the picæ- order of birds, with a bill of a trigonal figure, 
ſomewhat arcuated, compreſſed, and its two chaps equal: 
there are four toes on each foot, with only one of them 
placed behind. | ; 

This is a very numerous genus, the ſpecies of which 
are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by their ſize and difterent co- 
lours. | 1 . 

ISSUE, in law, has ſeveral ſignifications, it being 
ſometimes taken for the children begotten between a man 
and his wife; ſometimes, for profits ariſing from 
amercements and fines; and ſometimes, for the profits 
iſſuing out of lands or tenements: but this word ee 
implies the concluſion, or point of matter, that iſſues from 


the allegations and pleas of the plaintiff and defendant in | 


a cauſe tried by a jury of twelve men. | 

Issuks, in ſurgery, ſmall artificial apertures made in 
a fleſhy part of the body, to drain off ſuperfluous or 
noxious humours. | 1 TE 

An iſſue ſhould be made in the middle of a muſcle, that 
the neceſſary motion of the part may not incommode or 
put the patient to pain, The beſt way of making iſſues 
in children is by applying a ſmall piece of bliſtering plaſter, 
as big as a pea, to the part; and letting it lie on for a few 
hours,-it will cauſe a bliſter: upon raiſing the ſkin, apply 
a pea and compreſs it tight with a bandage, till by de- 
grces it ſinks in and forms an iſſue. 
_ ISTHMIA, or ISTHMIAN GAMES, ro0pia, one. of 
the four ſolemn games which were celebrated every fifth 
year in Greece; fo called from the Corinthian iſthmus, 
where they were kept. 1 08 

Theſe games, according to ſome, were inſtituted in 
honour of Palæmon, or Melicertes, the ſon of Athamas 


king of Thebes, and Ino. Others report, that they were 


inſtituted by Theſeus, in honour of Neptune: others 
again are of opinion, that there were two diſtinct ſolem- 
nities obſerved in the Iſthmus, one to Melicertes, and 
another to Neptune. "Theſe games were held ſo ſacred 
and inviolable, that when they had been intermitted for 
ſome time, through the oppreſſion and tyranny of Cypſe- 
Jus, king of Corinth, after the tyrant's death the Corin- 
thians, te renew the memory of them, employed their ut- 
molt power and induſtry, The victors were rewarded 
with garlands of pine-leaves afterwards parſley was given 
them ; but at length, the pine was reſumed, and to this 
was added the reward of one hundred filyer drachmæ. 


Theſe games were ſo celebrated, and the concourſe at | 


them ſo great, that only the principals of the moſt re- 
markable cities could have place in them. The Athe- 
nians had only as much room allowed them as the fail 
of a ſhip, which they ſent yearly to Delos, could cover. 

ISTHMUS, in geography, a narrow neck of land 
that joins two continents, or joins a peninſula to the terra 
firma, and ſeparates two ſeas, The moſt celebrated iſth- 
muſes are thoſe of Panama, or Darien, which joins 
North and South America; and that of Suez, which 
connects Aſia and Africa; that of Corinth, of Crim Tar- 
tary, &c. . e | 

ITALIAN, the language ſpoken in Italy. 

This tongue is derived principally from the Latin; and 
of all the languages formed from the Latin, there is none 
which carries with it more viſible marks of its original 
than the Italian. It is accounted one of the molt perfect 


among the modern tongues, containing words and phraſes 


to repreſent all ideas, to expreſs all ſentiments, to deliver 
one's ſelf on all ſubjects, to name all the inftruments and 
parts of arts, &c. It is however complained, that it has 
too many diminutives and ſuperlatives, or rather augmen- 
tatives, but without any, great reaſon : for if theſe words 
convey nothing farther to the mind than the juſt ideas of 
things, they are no more faulty than our pleonaſms and 
hyperboles. The language correſponds to the genius of 
the people ; they are ſlow and thoughtful, and accord- 
ingly their language runs heavily, though ſmoothly, and 


many of their words are lengthened out to a great degree. 


— 


They have a great taſte for muſic, and to guat 


parts of poetry; but it fails in ſtrength 


EE I WII 


taught in Tarentum, Metapontus, Heraclea, 


north; by the gulph of Venice, on the eaſt 3 by the Ye. 


| has the ſame ſovereign, being. a province of the king of 
Sardinia's dominions. Italy is ſaid to reſemble ay | 


miles broad; and towards the ſouth, about the inſtey, 


| an animated diſeaſe, as owing its origin to 


nouriſhed. 


of the blood are of any 


3 
i ' 


paſſion this way, have altered abundance of their nc... f 
words, leaving out conſonants, taking in vowel Print 
ing and lengthening out their terminations for = foſter. 
the cadence. Hence the language is extreme] — 

Ic; 


and ſucceeds better than any other in operas, and fn, 
he 


and Nerye, . 
are not 200 


hence alſo, a great part of its words borro 
Latin, become ſo far diſguiſed, that they 
known again. „ 

ITALIC CHARACTERS, 
LETTER. 

ITaLic or ITALIAN HovRs, the twenty-fours g. 
natural day, accounted from the ſun-ſetting of hgh. 
to the ſame again the next day. See Hour. "ay, 

ITALIC SECT, a party of ancient philoſop 
ed by Pythagoras, ſo called, becauſe that 


in printing. See the ai, 


hers, ound. 
Nane 
in Italy. Naples ze 


ITALY, a country, ſituated between ſeyen and nj 
teen degrees eaſt long. and between thirty. eight and 8 5 
ſeven degrees north latitude, bounded by Fele 1 
and the Alps, which ſeparate it from Germany, at 


diterranean ſea, on the ſouth ; and by the ſame ſea and 
the Alps, which ſeparate it from France, on the 4 
and if we include Savoy, which lies indeed on the yet. 
ſide of the Alps, between Italy and France, we muſt 0 
tend it a degree farther weſt : this is uſually deſig 
however with Italy, as it is contiguous to Piedmont, wi 


and is in length from north-weft to ſouth-eaſt 609 mils: 
the breadth is very unequal ; in the north, which nn d 
called the top of the boot, it is 400 miles broad from eit 
to weft ; in the calf of the leg, or middle, it is about 120 


eighty miles broad; and comprehends the folloyin 
countries or ſubdiviſions. 1. In the north are the duchirs 
of Savoy, Piedmont, and Montſerrat ; the territories of 
Genoa ; the duchies of Milan, Mantua, Parma, Modem, 
and the territories of Venice. 2. In the middle of Ita, 
are the duchy of Tuſcan, the pope's dominions, and the 
{tate of Lucca, 3. And in the ſouth is the kingdom d 
Naples. 1922 . W 
ITC, a diſeaſe of the ſkin which is corrupted by the 
oozing out of certain ſharp humours, which gather unto 
puſtules, and occaſion a prurigo or itching. | 
The itch is either moiſt or dry, which, appearing inthe 
joints principally at firſt, gradually ſpreads through the 
reſt of the body, except the head. IE 
This diſeaſe firſt appears in a reddiſh roughneſs of tit 
ſkin ; which is ſucceeded by pimples, that let out mattft | 
or a ſharp ichor; and the exulceration is attended wic 
itching, and ſpreads by contagion, It may juſtly be call 
ſmall animal 
For there are certain inſects, fo very ſmall as hardly toe 
ſeen, without the aſſiſtance of a microſcope, which depalt 
their eggs in the furrows of the cuticle, as in proper nets; 
where, by the warmth of the place, they are hatched 4 
ſhort time, and the young ones pen fo full grow 
penetrate into the very cutis with their ſharp heads, f 
gnaw and tear the fibres. Their bitings cauſe an intel. 
able itching, which brings on a neceſſity of RR 
whereby the part is torn, and emits a thin aan, | 
which concretes into hard ſcabs ; whilſt the little q 0 
conſtantly burrowing under the cuticle, and laying 
eggs in different places, ſpread the diſeaſe. Jiſeaſei 
Hence the reaſon manifeſtly appears why the 4 gr. 
communicated by the linen, wearing apparel, glos ah 
which were uſed by infected perſons : for the Te 4 into 
had ſtuck to ſoft ſubſtances of this kind, are ru (ched and 
the furrows of the cuticle, and are there ha 


this theory js, that 
Jiſeaſe naturally 


Now what is of greateſt moment in 
the knowledge of the true cauſe of the _ 
points out the cure : for neither cathartics _ oe 

ſervice here; the who 15 
ment conſiſts in external applications, in order © where- 
theſe corroding worms, and this 16 eaſily diu, 
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> mn jet the patient go into a warm bath, and then which are recorded in this bock. It acquaints us with 
"wy arts affected be anointed every day, either with | the groſs impiety of a new generation which ſprung up 
* ; qa of ſulphur, or the ointment with precipitate | after the death of Joſhua, and gives us a ſhort view of 
the © | 
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ary, which is leſs offenſive to the ol factory organs; | the diſpenſations of heaven towards this people, ſome- 
of or 7 a liniment may be made of orange times relieving and delivering them, and at others, ſe- 
inſtea or red roſes, the mercurial red corroſive, and | verely chaſtiſing them by the hands of their enemies. 
b pounded together, which is of a very pleaſant | The book of Judges is uſually divided into two parts: 
ho 1 *. * equal efficacy. Mead. | the one containing the hiſtory of the judges from Othniel 
ory NERANT JuDGEs, a name formerly given to | to Sampſon ; which ends with the ſixteenth chapter: the 
J zudges who were ſent into ſeveral counties to hear | other containing ſeveral memorable ations, which were 
tho 2 © | „ performed in or about the time of the judges, from the 
cau TBILEE, among the Jews, denoted every fiftieth | ſeventeenth chapter to the end of the book. The author 
| being that which followed the revolution of ſeven | of this book is wholly unknown; ſome aſcribe it to Samuel, 
la of years; at which time all ſlaves were made free, | others to Hezekiah, and others to Ezra. 


all debts annihilated, and all lands, &c. reverted to their 


| eſſors; all agriculture was forbid, and the 
ancient pol to all the e ee of the earth that year. 
he privilege extended only to original Iſraeliies, 
According to Maſius, the word is derived from Jubal, 
' the inventor of mulical inſtruments ; whence the words 
obel, and Jubilee, ſignified the year of deliverance and 
jemiſſion, becauſe proclaimed with the ſound of one of 
thoſe inſtruments, which at firſt was no more than the 
| a ram, e 
N in imitation of the Jews, have like- 
wiſe eſtabliſhed jubilees, which began in the time of pope 
Boniface VIII. in the year 1300, and are now practiſed 
every twenty-five years; but theſe relate only to the pre- 
tended forgiveneſs of fins, and the indulgences granted 
by the church of Rome: together with the privilege of 
perlorming a thouſand frolics in maſquerade, The cere- 
mony of the jubilee obſerved at Rome, begins in the ſollow- 
ing manner; the pope goes to St, Peter's church, to open 
the holy gate, which is walled up, and opened only on 
this occaſion ; and, holding a golden hammer in his hand, 
he knocks at the gate three times, repeating theſe words, 
| operite mihi portas juſtitiæ, &c. Open to me the gates of 
| righteuſneſs; I will go into them, and I will praiſe the Lord, 


JUDGMENT, among logicians, a faculty or rather - 


act of the human ſoul, whereby it compares its ideas, and 


perceives their agreement or diſagreement, See the ar- 
ticle KNOWLEDGE, | 


a ſuit, &c. | 


JupcmEenTs for crimes, in caſe of treaſon or felony, 
muſt be by an expreſs ſentence, an out-lawry, or ab- 
juration: and no judgment can be inflicted. contrary to 
law, or that is not appointed by act of parliament. 

JupcmEnTs for debts, are acknowledged by a perſon's 
giving a general warrant of attorney to any attorney of 
the court in which it is to be acknowledged, to appear 


done, and to file common bail, receive a declaration, 
and then to plead, non ſum informatus, I am not informed; 
or to let it paſs nihil dicit, he ſays nothing; upon which 
judgment is entered for want of a plea. 


 JUGALE, in anatomy the cheek bone. See the 
article MALA. 


hundred and twenty Roman feet; its proportion to the 
Engliſh acre being as ten thouſand to ſixteen thouſand 
and ninety-ſeven. See MEASURE. 


JuDcGmENT, in law, the ſentence of the judges upon 


for him at the ſuit of the party to whom the ſame is to be 


JUGERUM, in Roman antiquity, a ſquare of one 


| Pfal, cxviii, 19. upon which the maſons fall to work, and | JUGULAR, in anatomy, an appellation given to two 2 
break down the wall that ſtops up the gate: which done, | veins of the neck, which ariſe from the ſubclavians. r. 4 
| the pope kneels down before it, and the penitentiaries | The external jugular, diſtributed over the external parts ti 
ſprinkle him with holy water. Then, taking up the croſs, | of the head; and which, in its ſeveral parts, receives dif- = 
he begins to ſing te deum, and enters the church, follow- | ferent denominations from them, as the frontal, temporal, | ww 
ed by the clergy. In the mean time, three cardinal-legates | occipital, &c, vein. 2. The internal jugular, which 1 
| are ſent to open the three other holy gates which are 1n | gives ramifications to the larynx, the pharynx, the muſcles 
| the churches of St. John of Lateran, St. Paul, and St. | of the os hyoides, and to the tongue; thoſe which are 
Mary the Greater, When the holy year is expired, the | under its vertex being called raninæ. But beſides theſe 
holy gates are ſhut in this manner: the pope, after he has | branches, its trunk terminates in a diverticulum, called 
dleled the ſtones and mortar, lays the firſt ſtone, and | the jugular ſack, and brings back the blood from the fi- 
l:aves there twelve boxes of gold and filver medals; after | nuſes of the dura mater, and from the brain. See the ar- 
aich the holy gates are walled up as before, and con- ticle VEItxn. DE Wonka | 


| tune (o till the next jubilee, 5 There are alſo certain glands in the anterior part of 
JUDAISM, the religious doctrines and rites of the | the neck, called jugular. See GLARV. 


Jews. See Jews. JUICE denotes the ſap of vegetables when expreſſed. 
DE, or the general Epi/tle of JUDE, a canonical book | See Sap. ; : | 1 
0! the New Teſtament, written againſt the heretics, | Juice is alſo uſed to denote the liquors of animals, as 
who by their diſorderly lives and impious doctrines, cor- the nervous juice, the pancreatic juice, &c. 
Tupica the faith and good morals of the Chriſtians, St. | JUJUBES, Fujube, in pharmacy, a fruit of the plum 
| ue draus chem in lively colours, as men given up to | kind, about the ſize and ſhape of an olive, conſiſting of a 
mer paſſions, full of vanity, conducting themſelves by | pretty thick reddiſh yellow ſkin, a whitiſh fungous pulp, 
voriuly wildom, and not by the ſpirit of God. | and a wrinkled ſtone of an oblong figure, It is the pro- 
, n the early ages of Chriſtianity, ſeveral rejected this | duce of a prickly tree, with three-ribbed leaves, and her- 
ar becauſe the apocryphal books of Enoch and the | baceous or yellowiſh flowers, ſometimes found wild, 
3 of Moſes are quoted in it. Nevertheleſs, it is | and commonly - cultivated in the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
3 ound in all the ancient catalogues of the ſacred rope. | ; | 
. Ass; and Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian and | This fruit has an agreeable ſweet taſte; and in thoſe 
46 — TI it as written by Jude, and reckon it | countries where it is common, makes an article of food in 
I gt © books of ſacred Scripture, _ | its recent ſtate, and of medicine when half dried de- 
„ Day, the ſame with that of St. Simon. coctions of it being uſed, like other glutinous ſweets, 
U* article SIMON. | as incrafſants, and demulcents in defluxions on the 
A an officer appointed by the ſovereign powers | breaſt. Pe | V 
| they ie Un to diſtribute juſtice to their ſubjects which | The jujubes have been made a general ingredient in 
Buk f abe cannot do in perſon, | pectoral decoctions; but they are now become a ſtranger 
Ment 7 JUDGES, a canonical book of the Old Teſta- to the ſhops, the tree not producing fruit in this climate z 
| under ha ty ed from its relating the ſtate of the Iſraelites | and that which we received from abroad being commonly | 
vere calle minthration of many illuſtrious perſons who | mouldy or carious. ; Wig 
litary Ka ges, from their being both the civil and | JULEP, in pharmacy, an alterative medicine, un- 
by God 1 od 2 of the people, and who were raiſed up | known to the ancient Greeks, and invented by the Ara» 
Ul the 9 en occaſions, after the death of Joſhua, | bians, compoſed chiefly of diſtilled waters, &c. and 
Fculiar polit meir making a king. In the time of this ſweetened with ſuger or proper ſyrups. | 
y there were ſeveral remarkable occurrences, | It 
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It was fo called becauſe uſually prepared of ſweet in- 


gredients, Julep ſignifying, in the Perſian language, a 
ſweet potion. 
_ JULIAN Pzx10D, in chronology, a period ſo called 


as being adapted to the Julian year, | 
It is made to commence before the creation of the 
world. Its principal advantage lies here, that the ſame | 


years of the cycles of the ſun, moon, and indiction, of 
which three cycles it was made to confift by Joſeph Sca- 
liger in 1580, belonging to any year of this period, will 
never fall together again till after the expiration of ſeven 
thouſand nine hundred and eighty years. There is taken 


for the firſt year of this period, that which hath the firſt 


of the cycle of the ſun, the firſt of the cycle of the 


moon, and the firſt of the indiction cycle, and fo reckon- 


ing on. | | 

The firſt. year of the Chriſtian æra is always, in our 

ſyſtems of chronology, the 4714" of the Julian period. 
To find what year of the Julian period any given year 

of Chriſt anſwers to: to the given year of Chriſt add 

4713, becauſe ſo many years of the Julian period were 


expired A. D. 1; and the ſum gives the year of the Julian 


period ſought. | 

On the contrary, having the year of the Julian period 
given, to find what year of Chriſt anſwers thereto: from 
the year of the Julian period given ſubſtract 4713, and 
the remainder will be the year ſought. 

JULUS, in botany, the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
callec catkins or amentaceous flowers. 

JuLvus is alſo the name of an inſe& very common 
among rubbiſh, and called in Engliſh the gally-worm : 
it is furniſhed with a preat number of feet, has the pow- 
er of rolling itſelf up like a ball when touched, and is 
eſteemed a very valuable medicine in the jaundice and ſup- 
-preſhon of urine. _ 

JULY, the ſeventh month of the year, during which 
the ſun enters Leo. | 

It was called Julius, by Marc Anthony, from the ſur- 


name of the dictator C. Cæſar, who was born in this 


month. It was before called Quintilis, as being the fifth 
month of the year in Romulus's calendar, which began 
in March. Ta 

 JUMENTA, in zoology, the name by which Lin- 
næus calls the fifth order of quadrupeds, the charaQeriſtic 
of which is, that the teeth of all the animals belonging 
to it are placed in a different manner from the other five 
orders. See the article QUADRUPED. | 
Io this order belong the elephant, rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, horſe, and hog. See ELEPHANT, RHINo- 
CEROS, &c. | | 

JUNCUS, the ruſh, in botany, a genus of plants 
which has no corolla; but the perianthium, when freſh 
and coloured, greatly imitates one: the fruit is a colour- 


ed capſule, of a triquetrous figure, and formed of three 
valves, containing a few roundiſh ſeeds. 


Authors have divided the feveral ſpecies of juncus into 
what they call ruſhes, and ruſh-grafles, from their hav- 
ing or wanting leaves; but the fructifications in both are 
the ſame. Rath 

 Juncus OpokArus, a name ſometimes given to ſchoe- 
nanth. See SCHOENANTH, | 

JUNIPER, in botany, an ever- green tree or buſh, 
clothed with flender, narrow, if ſharp leaves, like 
prickles, which ſtand generally three together: the flowers 


are a kind of ſmall ſcaly catkins, growing on one plant; 


the fruit, round berries, growing on a different one, con- 
taining each three oblong irregular ſeeds. It is common 
on heaths in different parts of Europe; and is found, at 
all ſeaſons of the year, both with unripe green or red ber- 
ries, and with ripe bluiſh- black ones. | 
The berries are brought chiefly from Holland and 
Italy: they ſhould be choſen freſh, not much ſhrivelled, 


and free from mouldineſs, which they are very ſubject to 
contract in keeping. They have a moderately ftrong, not 


diſagreeable, ſmell, and a warm pungent ſweetiſh taſte, 


which, if they are long chewed or previouſly well bruiſed, 


is. followed by a conſiderable bitterneſs. Diſtilled with 
water, they yield a yellowiſh eſſential oil, very ſubtile 


and pungent, in ſmell greatly reſembling the berries; in 
quantity, if they have been ſufficiently bruiſed, about one 


ounce from forty : the remaining decoction, inſpiſſated 


diſtillation with rectified ſpirit : the inſpiſl 


IVO 


to the conſiſtence of a rob or extract, has a 
ſamic, ſweet taſte, with a greater or leſs de 
neſs. A part of the flavour of the berries 


pleaſant, ks. 
Bree of bitter 
ariſes aly is 


ated ti 
conſiſts of two diſtinct ſubſtances ;' one oil "wy 


the other tenacious, reſinous, and aromatic, 
Theſe berries are uſeful carminatives, detergentz 
diuretics. The diſtilled oil is a very ſtimulating diureti 
approaching in quality to that of turpentine, like bs 
it impregnates the urine with a violet ſmell ; the fon , 
ous extract gives the ſame kind of ſmell ; as does litewic 
the berry in ſubſtance, in a lower degree; but the Water 


1 ang 


extract Or rob, as being diveſted of the oil, has no uch 


effect. This laſt may be uſed with advantage in eaſe 
where the more ſtimulating preparations. would be im * 
per; as in catarrhs, debilities of the ſtomach and ne. 
tines, and difficulties of the urinary excretions, in yy 
ſons of an advanced age. Among the aromatics that 
have been tried in conjunction with juniper berries, ſweet 
fennel ſeeds and carraway feeds ſeem the belt adapted to 
improve their flayour : a corctal water is prepared in the 
ſhops by drawing off a gallon of proof ſpirit from a pountf 
of the berries, and an ounce and a half of each of the ſees, 
The water is ſtrongly impregnated with the volatile virye 
of the berry ; to which the more fixed ones may in man 
caſes be uſefully ſuperadded, by mixing with it a prope 
quantity of rob. 5 
We uſed to keep a diſtilled ſpirituous water of juni 
in the ſhops ; but the vulgar got an opinion of its being a 
pleaſant dram, and conſequently the making it became 
the buſineſs, not of the apothecary, but the diſtiller, why 
ſold it under the name of geneva; but at preſent it isonly | 
a better kind that is made with the juniper-berry ; what 
they commonly ſell is made with no better ingredient 
than oil of turpentine, put into the ſtill with a little com- 
mon ſalt, and with the coarſeſt ſpirit they have, which is 
drawn off much below proof ſtrength, and is conſequent. 
ly a liquor that one would wonder any people could ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to drink for pleaſure, 
JUNK, among ſailors, certain pieces of old cable cut 
into different lengths. A 
JUNO, in aſtronomy, the name by which ſome call 
the ſecond of Jupiter's ſatellites, See the article Ju- 
PITER. | 
JUNTA, JuxrTo, or JuxcTo, in matters of gover- 
ment, denotes a ſele& council for taking cognizance ot 
affairs of great conſequence, which require ſecrecy. | 
IVORY, Ebur, the tuſk, or dens exertus of an ek. 
phant, growing on each tide of his trunk, in form of a 
horn. Each tuſk is fix or ſeven feet in length, and ® 
thick as a man's thigh at the baſe, and almoſt ſolid ; a 
both together ſometimes weigh about three hundred an 
thirty pounds. | 8 * 
It is much eſteemed for its colour, poliſh, and the finenels 
of its grain when wrought. — | - 
The ivory of the iſles of Ceylon and Achem = f 
comes yellow, as that of the terra firma and the Er 
Indies does; on which account the former is 25 . 
We have alſo fine ivory brought from Angola, 2 
tra, &c. Large quantities of it are not taken in . Fr 
Indies immediately from the head of the animal, but 
buried in the earth. | | 
The preparations of ivory have all the ſame we” 
thoſe of harts-horn, and its raſpings, in the 8 ae 
as ſhavings of harts-horn boiled into a jelly with wars 
and have the ſame reſtorative qualities. Boil it fit in 
Staining and marbling of IVORY yellow. B And io 
a ſolution of alum, in the proportion of = Pf 1 
two quarts of water: and then prepare à - denn 
French berries, by boiling half a pound of t ea pound | 
: - uarter ot 2 P0 
pounded, in a gallon of water with a q ned about an 
of pear] aſhes. After this tincture has = lum water 
hour, put the ivory, previouſly boiled in the 4 
into it; and let it remain there half an houf. h berrics, a 
If turmeric root be uſed inſtead of the $20 ir muſt i 
brighter yellow may be obtained; but t r it is te 
that caſe be again dipped in alum water 3 Jour, no 
out of the tincture; otherwiſe an orange g 
yellow, will be produced from the effe 


g ct the peul- ale 
on the tumeric. 5 66s ſolution 
| Staining IvoRY green, It muſt be boiled in of 


_ 5 : — 7 . . R — 9-3 
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* oRV red. — Take ſtrong lime- water, pre- 

Log, 90 purpoſes; and the raſpings of Braſil- 

. in the proportion of half a pound to à gallon. Loet 
5 Abel for an hour; and then put in the ivory, prepar- 
Ub boiling in alum- water in the manner beforemention- 
ed 4 the yellow 3 and continue it there till it be ſuffi⸗ 

jently coloured. If it be too crimſon, or verge toward 
n purple, it may be rendered more ſcatlet, by dipping 
iin in the Jun» Water F 

Staining LvORY blue. — Stain the ivory firſt green, ac- 
cording to the manner above deſcribed; and then dip it 
ina ſolution of pearl-aſhes, made ſtrong and boiling hot: 
but it muſt not be continued longer, nor dipped oftner, 
| than is neceſſary to convert the green to blue. 
| The ivory may otherwiſe be boiled in the tincture of 
| indigo, prepared as by the dyers; and afterwards in the 
| ſolution of tartar, ien e 
Staining IvoRY purple. — This colour is to be treated in 
| the ſame manner as was directed for the red, except that 
| log-wood muſt be ſubſtituted in the place of Braſil- wood; 
| and the uſe of the alum- water mult be omitted wholly. 

If a redder purple be wanted, a mixture of the log- 
wood and Braſil muſt be employed, inſtead of the log- 
wood alone. The proportion may be equal parts; or 
any les proportion of the Brazil, according to the colour 
deſired, OT TEE ge 3d. IST, 

By this method you may: alſo imitate tortoiſe-ſhell and 
| ſeveral other ſubſtances in ivory. e | 
| JUPITER, u, in aftronomy, one of the ſuperior 

plancts, remarkable for his brightneſs. | £31 
I This planet is ſituated between Saturn and Mars, and 
revolves about his own axis in 9 hours 56 minutes. His 

| periodical revolution round the ſun is performed in 4332 

days, 12 hours, 20 minutes, or almoſt 12 years, in an 

orbit whoſe radius or ſemi- diameter is equal to 424 mil- 

| lions of miles. The inclination of the orbit to the plane 

of the ecliptic is 1%, 20”. The place of the node vs 75 

| 19 54”; and of the aphelion = 9% 9* 54. 

Jupiter is the largeſt of all -the planets, his diameter 
being 81155 Engliſh miles. See PLANET. nt 2Þ 

Jupiter has had his ſpots obſervable, ever ſince: the in- 

vention and uſe of large teleſcopes; and from repeated 

: Odlervations they ſhew Jupiter's revolution about his 

is is in g hours and 56 minutes, Beſides theſe ſpots, 

Jupiter has the appearance of three zones or belts encom- 


bove directed, a veſſel of glaſs or earthen ware 
loyed for this purpoſe, till it be of the colour 


{ 


paling his body. (See plate LXXVII. Hg. 2.) Sometimes | 


more, ſo that his diſk ſeems clouded with them : what 
they are, no body yet can tell. The axis of this planet 
ago nearly perpendicular to the plane of his orbit. 
Conſidering the large magnitude of Jupiter, and his 
ort diurnal rotation, the equatorial parts of his ſurface 
oo have a prodigious velocity, which of conſequence 
cauſe him to be of a ſpheroidical figure (as was 
ra of the earth.) Accordingly Caſſini found the axis 
LM; be quator to be to that of the poles as 14 to 153 but 
Found afterwards more exactly determined them to 


ea h, * 
a to 13, agreeable to Sir Iſaac Newton's compu- 


m 


en wy obſerved with a teleſcope to have four ſatelli- 
clonie move about him in the times and diſtances 
"Wh EW The firſt in 1 day, 18 hours, 27 mi- 
h 155 e diſtance of 5:6 ſemi-diameters of Jupiter's 
ſecond in 4 center, as meaſured by a micrometer, "The 
of g rg, J, 13 hours, 13 minutes, at the diſtance 
nutes 3 The third in 7 days, 3 hours, 42 
fourth in 6 me diſtance of 14.3 ſemi-diameters. The 
10 days, 16 hours, 32 minutes, at the diſtance 


„„ oltflo Sul EI 
diſcovered the ſatellites or moons of Ju- 
ar Medices: Ion 1610; and called them Medicea ſidera, 

f n ars, in honour of the family of the Medici, 
. The famous piece called e Nuncius, 
lars, he as y4 particularly deſcribes the diſcovery of theſe 
duke of Fl., ted to Coſmus Medicis II. the fourth great 

Hetruria. | TOY PONY | 


| Of the "dits of Jupiter's. moons lie nearly in the plane 


* : 


tile in vinegar; or of copper in aqua-fortis,: pre- apparently, in a right line, and not circular, as if 


is. To underſtand this, let S (plate LXXV1II. g. 33 


moons. Then, becauſe the plane of thoſe orbits does 
neatly paſs through the eye, the real motion of the ſatel- 
lite in the periphery will be apparently in the diameter of 
the orbit, which is at right angles to the line joining the 
center of the earth and Jupitgufrss 
Thus ſuppoſing the earth at R, if DC. be drawn 
through the center of Jupiter perpendicular to RI, the 
motion of each moon and their places will appear to be 
in that line. Thus, if the exterior moon be at E or F, 
it will appear to be at I either upon or behind the center 
of Jupiter; if the moon moves from E to K, it will appear 
to have moved from I to L; and when it moves from K 
to C it will appear to move from L to C. Again, while 
the ſatellite mqves from C to M, it will appear to move 
from C'to L; and as it goes from thence to F, it appa- 
rently moves from L to I. Thus alſo on the other fide the 
orbit, while the ſatellite deſcribes the quadrant FP, its 


to I again, as it comes from D to E. | 
W hence, ſince this is the caſe of each ſatellite, it ap- 


| pears that while each ſatellite deſcribes the remote half of 


its orbit CFD, its apparent motion will be direct, or 
from welt to eaſt along the line CD; and while it de- 
ſcribes the other half DE C, its apparent motion is retro- 
grade, or from eaſt to weſt back again along the ſame 
line from D to C; ſo that each ſatellite traverſes the di- 
ameter of its orbit twice in each revolution. 


view at once; nor is it poſſible to know which ſatellite 
in order you ſee, but from the knowledge of the theory 
and calculation; becauſe the remoteſt ſatellite may ap- 
pear neareſt to Jupiter, and the contrary, as is evident 
from a view of the figure. 5 8 

Theſe moons, like our own, ſuffer an eclipſe every 
time they come into the ſhadow of Jupiter, as at F. Alſs 
ſuppoſing the earth at I; the ſatellite at G will undergo 
an occultation behind the body of Jupiter, as is evident 
from the ſcheme. Again a atellite will ſometimes loſe 
its luſtre, as it paſſes over the enlightened diſk of its pri- 
mary; as when it is at E and N, and the earth in Rand 


another at K, or cauſe another to diſappear behind it 

The obſervations by teleſcopes have been carried ſo far 
as to make it very probable, that all the ſatellites do really 
revolve about their own axis, by means of ſpots which 


| they have diſcovered to belong to them, and which by 


their motion cauſe a great variety in the brightneſs of the. 
ſatellites, and ſometimes do almoſt obſcure them: For 
which ſee Mr, Pound's obſervations on Jones's Abridg= 
ment of the do e Tran actions, vol. IV. p. 307. 

By means of Jupiter's ſatellites ſeveral noble problems 
in natural philoſophy have an eaſy and elegant ſolution; 
the firſt of which is to determine the ratio of the velocity 
of light: for the manner how this is done, ſee the article 
LiIiochr. The ſecond is to determine the longitude of a 


by the following method: Let the moment of time in 
which the ſatellite enters the ſhadow of Jupiter be cal- 
culated for the given meridian from tables of its motion: 
then let the moment of time be well obſerved, when this 


of theſe two moments turned into motion will give the 


longitude of the place, allowing 15 degrees for every 


c . 
The third problem is to find the diſtance of Jupiter 


-ſcribed, Then ſay, as the time of the whole revolution is 


ecliptic rar EY, 
76 'PUC, which is the reaſon why their motion is 


grees to the degrees and minutes contained in the arch 


the ſun, I the earth in its orbit T H, I the planet Jupitè 
in his orbit AI B, and in the center of the 4 orbits of his 


apparent motion will be from I to D; and then from D 


The moons of Jupiter ſeverally ſhew, the ſame phaſes 
to him as ours does to us. They diſappear from our ſight 
ſometimes, ſo that it is very rare to have all the four in 


T. Laſtly, one ſatellite at O may diſappear behind 


place from any propoſed meridian; which is eaſily done 


immerſion happens at the propoſed: place; the difference 


hour, 1 degree for every 4 minutes of time, or 15 mi- 
nutes of a degree for every minute of time. See Lon- 


from the ſun. This is done as follows: Let the middle 
moment of the occulation of a ſatellite, as at G, be ob- 
ſeryed; and again the middle moment of the following at 
F; this will give the time in which the arch GF is de- 


to the time now found, ſo is the whole circle of 360 de- 


ante, 
The courts and judges at Weſtminſter are not reſtrained 


cel become erroneous: as to inferior juriſdictions, 


the. 
and the plaintiff may either ſue there or in the king's 
courts. Another is the conuſance of pleas ; where a right 
is inveſted in the lord of the franchiſe to hold pleas. A 
third kind is an exempt juriſdiction, as where the king 
grants to the inhabitants of a particular city or corpora- 
tion, the privilege of being ſued only within their o-]nC 
city, K | | 
JURISPRUDENCE, the ſcience of what is juſt or 
unjuſt ; or the knowledge of laws, rights, cuſtoms, ſta- 
tutes, &c. neceſſary for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
JURIS UTRUM, in law, is a writ in behalf of a 
clergyman, whoſe predeceſſor has alienated the lands be- 
longing to his church. a 78 
"Fo 


OR, in law, ſignifies any perſon ſworn on a 

ury. 
f JURY, a certain number of men ſworn to enquire 
into and try a matter of fact, and to declare the truth 
upon ſuch evidence as ſhall appear before them. | 
Juries are, in theſe kingdoms, the ſupreme judges in all 
courts and in all cauſes in which either the life, property, 
or reputation of any man is concerned: this is the diſ- 
tinguiſhing privilege of every Briton, and one of the moſt 
glorious advantages of our conftitution ; for as every one 
is tried by his peers, the meaneſt ſubject is as ſafe and as 
free as the greateſt, a Shak | 
All criminal cauſes muſt firſt be tried by a grand jury, 
which commonly confiſts of twenty-four men of greater 
note than the petit jury, who are choſen indifferently out 
of the whole country, and no man can ſuffer the diſgrace 
of being tried in any ignominious cauſe, without their 
firſt anding him guilty ; if they find him innocent, he is 
immediately diſcharged ; but if otherwiſe, they only find 
an indictment, on which he is tried, and finally acquitted 
or convicted by the verdict of the petit- jury, who are not 
only to be returned from the county, where the fact was 
done, but near neighbours, ſuch as are moſt ſufficient and 
leaſt ſuſpicious; to prevent partiality, the names of the 
perſons impannelled are wrote on ſeveral pieces of paper 
of equal ſize, and delivered by the under-ſheriff to the 
judge's marſhal, who cauſes them to be rolled up, all in 
the ſame manner, and put together in a box, and when 
any cauſe is brought to trial, ſome indifferent perſon is to 
draw out twelve of theſe papers, and the perſons whoſe 
names are drawn, if not challenged, are to be the jury to 


i 


try the cauſe; and in caſe any are challenged, and ſet 


aſide, or do not appear, then a further number is to be 
drawn till there is a full jury. See CHALLENGE. 
When a juryman is ſworn, he muſt not depart from the 


bar on any account whatſoever, till the evidence is given, 


without leave of the court; and if that be obtained, he 
muſt have a keeper with him. As ſoon as the whole evi- 
dence is ſummed up, the jury are to be kept together till 
they are all of one mind, and unanimous in bringing in 
their verdict, without being admitted to the ſpeech of any 
perſon, and without meat, drink, fire, or candle. They 
are fineable if they agree to caſt lots for their verdict, and 
alſo for being tampered with in relation to it : but as they 
are the ſole judges of the fact, they are not fineable for 
giving a verdict contrary to what may appear plain evi- 
dence, becauſe the law preſumes that they may have ſome 
other evidence beſides what is given in court; but where 
any corruption appears, a jury may be attainted for going 
contrary to evidence; and if a juror takes any thing either 
of the plaintiff or defendant for giving a verdict, he is to 


and to leave it to the 
ſtands upon the fact. 


clergymen, apothecaries, &c. are exempted fro 
upon juries; and barons, and all above 
ſerve in any ordinary jury. Jurors, 
only be houſekeepers, but muſt have land or goods ih 
one hundred pounds; and they may be examined 2 
as to that point. 3 Geo. II. c. 5. 


pounds per annum, either in freehold or copy hold. eſtie 
within the ſame county; but cities, 
porate towns, are excepted by the ſtatutes : however no 
jury is * to appear upon a trial at Weſtmin 


is liable to be amerced. By 4 and 5 W. and M. no fe 


being ſettled by the juſtices of the peace at the quarter- 


| each ſide; yet in caſe either of them negle ' gn 


| c. 25. on the motion of the proſecutor, P 


impriſonment z yet in' trying cauſes, 
their charges allowed them by the court. In 
| difficulty it is ſafeſt for the jury to find the eſſential 


all caſes of 
Matter 


the lay 


Judge to determine how 
Infants, perſons of ſeventy years of age, and upwards 
m ſerving 
; them, are hot to 
in London, muſt not 


The qualifications of a jury-man for a county, is ty 


boroughs, and cor. 


| b nſter, 
where the offence was committed thirty miles off, exc 
it be required by the king's attorney-general. According 
to uſage, the ſheriff ſhould return twenty-four Jurors i 
order to ſpeed the trial in caſe of challenge, ficknels, ke | 
and ſhould he only return twelve, purſuant to the writ, e 


riff, bailiff, &c. under the penalty of ten pounds, ſhall re. 
turn any perſon to ſerve on a jury, who has not beenduly 


| ſummoned fix days before his appearance, nor under the 


like penalty ſhall he accept of money or other reward for 
excuting the appearance of a juryman : jurymen negleſ. 


ing to appear, ſhall be fined in a ſum not exceeding fire 


pounds, nor leſs than forty ſhillings, except they cu 


| give a reaſonable excuſe for their non-appearance; ind 


in cafe a juryman does appear, but refuſes to be ſworn, 
” to give a verdict, an attachment may be iſſued aganlt 
in. | | 1 
Lifts of jurors, according to the ſtatutes of 4200 5 W. 
and M. and 7 and 8 W. III. are now to be made from 
the rates of each pariſh, and fixed on the doors of churches, 
&c. twenty days before Michaelmas, that public notice 
may be given of perſons omitted who are qualified, or d 
perſons inſerted who are not fo; after which, the lils 


ſeſſions, duplicates are to be delivered to the ſheriffs by 
the clerks of the peace; and the names contained in thei 
liſts muſt be entered alphabetically by the ſherf in! 
book to be kept for that purpoſe, together with thei ad 
ditions and places of abode. The ſheriffs are liable toe 
fined for returning other perſons; and alfo if they rev 
jurors that have ſerved two years before. Sheriffs, on th 
return of writs of venire facias, are to annex 2 panneſ 0 
the names of a competent number of jurors, Ment 
in the liſts, and not leſs than forty-eight in any m_ 
nor more than ſeventy-two, unleſs they are eres 
refed by the judges, which jurors fhall be ſummont . 
ſerve at the aſſizes, &c. a 
When it is conceived that an indifferent and impat 
jury will not be returned by the ſheriff, a ſpecial mw 
allowed; in which cafe the court, upon a mon K . , 
will order the ſheriff to attend the ſecondary of tht 10 
bench with his book of freeholders of the _ yu . 
ſecondary is to mark a jury, in the r . 
tornies on both ſides: allo, if a cauſe of con 5M 2900 
to be tried, the court of king's bench, on 2 ou dary 10 
an affidavit made, will make a rule for the . arty i 
name forty-eight frecholders, out of which seg | 
to ſtrike out twelve, one at a time, he jurors v 
ney beginning firſt, and the remainder of . } ; 
be the jury for the trial: though the N attornies 90 
cial jury ought to be in the preſence of 1 


ale. By 3G. 


aintiſt 


to attend, the ſecondary may proc 
twelve for the attorney that makes defa 
| fendant, on trials of iſſues on indictments» 
tions whatſoever, 8 courts 5 
| riſed to order a ſpecial jury to 00 
ner as upon trials at bar. Where 0 
by a rule of court, in any cauſe ariling n 1. 
ration, &c. this jury is to rata 40 J 
| of the perſons qualified, which are de b The 


4 


pay ten times as much as he has taken, or ſuffer a year's 
| | 7 


ſheriffs &c. before the proper officer- 
gence is granted both to merchants and 4 


te two merchants are plaintiff and defendant, the 
t may be moved for a jury of merchants to try the 
them; and if mas of the, parties in the 
ä alien, the jury, at the deſire of the party, is 
5 of half ub ous and half Engliſh, "Yee 
the articles PR ERS and VERDICT. 5 ay 
"xy-MasTs, in the marine, certain ſpate maſts 
which are erected in a ſhip, when the others are carried 
away by the violence of a ſtorm, or otherwiſe, 
JUST, a ſportive combat on horſeback, man againſt , 
man, armed with lane 
JUSTICE, Fuftitia, in a moral ſenſe, is one of the 
four cardinal virtues, which gives every perſon his 
Jurte E, Juſticiarius, in a legal ſenſe, a perſon deputed 
by the king to adminiſter juſtice to his ſubjects, whoſe 
authority ariſes from his deputation, and not by right of 
m iſtracy. ; | | | N | 
USTICES of the Peace are perſons appointed by the 
king's commiſſion to keep the peace of the county in 
which they reſide ; and ſome of theſe, who are of ſuperior 
rank or quality, are col ones of the quorum, and 
without the preſence or aſſent of theſe, or at leaſt one 
of them, no buſineſs of importance can be diſpatched. 
JusTices within Liberties, are juſtices of the peace who 
have the ſame authority in cities or other corporate towns, 
a; the others have in counties, and their power is the 
fame, only theſe Jaſt have the aſſize of ale and beer, 
wodd, and victuals, ccc. od 75 | 
TusTiCE-SEAT ist the higheſt foreſt eourt, always held 
before the lord chief juſtice in eyre of the foreſt; in 
which court fines are ſet for offences, and judgments 
given. | 


whe 


cour 


land, a court of ſupreme juriſdiction I 
caſes, | "I 


JUSTIFICATION, in law, ſignifies a maintaining, 


s 2 


- 


did what he is called to anſwer- 


ing and ſpreading on trees and old walls; with numerous 
ſlender twigs, and angular leaves. When grown old, the 


produces flowers, ſmall and herbaceous, in autumn; and 
cluſters of black berries in winter. 
The leaves of ivy have a very nauſeous taſte, and little 
or no ſmell. Haller ſays, they are commended in Ger- 
many againſt the atrophy of children. Among us, they 
are ſometimes applied externally by the common people, 
for drawing and healing running ſotes, and keeping iflues 
open. | | | 
The berries were ſuppoſed by the ancients to have a pur- 
gative and emetic quality; and later writers have recom- 
mended them, in ſmall doſes, as alexipharmic and ſudo- 


of 'them was given'in vinegar or white wine with good 
ſucceſs. It is probable, however, that the virtue of this 
compound was rather owing to the vehicle than to the 
ivy-berries. OE”; e 4 0. 

TYNNX, the wry- neck, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds of the pye- kind, the beak of which is ſmooth, and 
the noſtrils hollowed: the tongue is very long, and of a 
rounded form, reſembling a worm : the toes are four in 
number, two before and two behind. { #46 

Of this genus there is only one known ſpecies, called, 
from its fingular manner of twiſting its head abaut, the 


> 


JUSTICIARY, or Court of JusTictary, in Scot- | 


wry-neck. It is about the ſize of a lark, and is called 
by authors jynx, torquilla, turbo, &c, LOTS 


7 


or ſhe wing a ſufficient reaſon in court; why the defendant | 


IVY, hedera, in botany, an evergreen plant, clit: 


angles of the leaves diſappear, the plant becomes ere, 


rific, It is ſaid, that in the London plague, the powder 
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A double conſonant, and the tenth letter of the 
alphabet. It is borrowed from the Greek K, 

9 Kappa, which was made from the old Hebrew 
Caph, when reverted. It was but little uſed among the 
Latins ; and Priſcian looked on it as ſuperfluous, and 
ſays it was never uſed except in words borrowed from 
the Greek ; we ſeldom, it is true, meet with it in Latin 
authors, except in kalende. | | 

This letter is formed in the voice by a guttural expreſ- 

ſion of the breath through the mouth, together with a 


_ depreſſion of the lower jaw, and opening of the lips and 
teeth. It has much the ſame ſound as the hard found of 
C, and is generally uſed only before i, e, and u, in the 
beginning of words, where the hard ſound of c is formed, 


as in kill, ken, knave, &c. | | 
K is alſo a numeral letter, denoting 250, according to 
this following verſe. | 


K quoque ducentos & quinquaginta tenebit. 


When it had a ſtroke at top K, it ſtood for 250, ooo. 
KAABA, or CAaBA, See CAABA. | 
KABBALA, or CABBALA. See CABBALA, 
KAMPFERIA, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal, with a long ſlen- 
der tube, and the limb is divided into fix ſegments : the 
fruit is a roundiſh and ſomewhat trigonal capſule, with 
three cells, each containing a conſiderable number of 
ſeeds. / 
The roots of this plant are the galangals of the ſhops. 
See GALANGALS. | 
KALI, glaſſwort, in botany, a plant with ſpreading, 
reddiſh, pretty thick branches; oblong, narrow, pointed, 
fleſhy leaves, like thoſe of the houſe-leeks ; and imperfect 
flowers in the boſoms of the leaves, followed each by one 
ſeed ſpirally curled and incloſed in the cup. It is annual, 
and grows wild on the ſea-coaſts in the fouthern parts of 
Europe, particularly of the Mediterranean. | 1 
This herb is very juicy, in taſte bitteriſh and remark- 
ably ſaline. The expreſſed juice, and infuſions or de- 
coctions of the leaves, are ſaid to be powerfully aperient 
and diuretic ; and in this intention have b 3 


greatly recommended in hydropic caſes: half a dram of 


the juice is reckoned a ſufficient doſe. But the kali is 
principally regarded, on account of its yielding copiouſſy, 
when burnt, the fixed alkaline ſalt called ſoda, or ſouda: 


an impure ſoda is prepared from it about Montpelier, 


where the plant is ſaid to be cultivated for this ule in the 


ſalt marſhes ; and a purer kind at Alicant in Spain, from 


a ſomewhat different ſpecies of kali. The ſalt called 
kelp, prepared among ourſelves from different marine 
plants, contains an alkali of the ſame kind, but more 
impure, | 1 

The ſoda is much milder in taſte than the common ve- 
getable alkalies, and is in ſeveral other reſpects alſo very 
conſiderably different from them, being of the ſame na- 
ture with the mineral alkali or baſis of ſea-ſalt. It pro- 
miſes to be an uſeful article of the materia medica, and now 


begins to be introduced into practice in this country, as, 
it has long been among the French. 


| I 


Of the aſhes of kali is made ſope, glaſs, alkali- 
aſh, &c. See Sore, GLass, Pala Se ON alot 
The method of preparing it is this: when dry, t 
burn it in certain pits, dug in the ground, which xe 
cloſe covered up with earth, ſo that no air can cone at 
the fire : by this means the matter is not only reduced to 
aſhes, but made into a very hard ſtone, like rock fal 
which they are forced to break with hammers to get it out, 
The beſt fort is in little dry ſtones, of a bluiſh grey c- 
lour, and full of little eyes or holes. See the article l. 
CALI, BO en 

KAOLIN, the name of one of the two ſubſtances, 
which are the ingredients of China-ware, The other, 
which is called petuntſe, is eaſily vitrifiable, and this 
kaolin is ſcarce at all ſo. Whence the fire compoſes, 
from a mixture of them both, a ſemivitrification, which iz 
China-ware. | TY 
Mr. Reaumur had an opportunity of examining thi 
ſubſtance, not in its native ſtate, but only in form df 
ſmall bricks, made out of a paſte of the powder of the u- 


tive kaolin and water. He found it of a white colour, and 


ſprinkled all over with fine glittering particles; butthele 
he did not judge to be fragments of a different ſubllancy 
mixed among the maſs, as are the ſmall flakes of talc in 
our clays and ſands; but that the whole maſs was com- 
poſed of ſome ſtone reduced to powder and made into 1 
paſte with water, and that theſe larger ſpangles wereonly 
coarſer particles of the powder; the examination of wii 
he promiſed himſelf would diſcover what the ſtone vid 
which they were for med. And this was the more wor 
a diligent enquiry, fince the pentuntſe might cali de 
ſupplied by many of our own earths and ſands; nothing 
being required of that but a ſubſtance eaſily running 1000 
a white glaſs. But the difficulty of vitrifying this ode 
ingredient renders it a thing much more difficult to be 
ſupplied by one of the ſame nature among ourlelves. The 
compariſon of theſe with other mineral ſubſtances ſoon 
proved that they were of the nature of tale; ot, in other 
words, that kaolin was talc powdered, and made up re 
to a paſte with water, And, to be aſſured whether 
whole maſs was talc powdered, or any thing elſe wi | 
mixture of talc, he ſeparated the particles of the ers 
by water, and found the ſmall ones wholly the ſame - 
the larger, and that the larger,, when reduced to * 
alone, made with water a paſte wholly the ſame w. 
kaolin, 8 baue 2 

It is well known that the fragments of we ſhes 
great reſemblance to the pearly part of ſome the f yo 
and hence unqueſtionably has ariſen the opinion Loc 
celain being made of ſea-ſhells; ignorant peri . 
ſeen the tale or kaolin, and taken it for ſhe] 3 u- 
Vale has not yet been ſucceſsfully uſed in 209 10 to ſee, 
ropean manufactures of porcelain ; but it Þ = pur | 
from many unanſwerable reaſons, that ſince itriſ⸗ 
celain is made of a mixture of vitrifiable an in 
able matter, nothing is ſo likely to ſucceed WI 
the place of the laſt of theſe, as tale. 

1. We know no ſubſtance in the fol 


cult to reduce to glaſs as talc, which, 


[be 8 | 


ſttonge 
HO eve 


41 F . 
3 ' not to the petuntſe alone, that the China ware 
th 


: its whiteneſs, but that the kaolin is inſtrumental to 
2 it that colour. 3. Tale is tranſparent, nay, 


1 in ſome degree keeps its tranſparence after the action 
an 


Vfolent fire. If we are to make porcelain of a 
Cable and an unvitrifiable matter, mixed together, yet 
"ll eceſſary that the unvitrifiable matter ſhould retain its 
nſparenot otherwiſe it would obſcure the maſs; and 


of the moſt 


lc is therefore the only known ſubſtance qualified for || is to put the ſeal to no grant, &c. without a proper 
v Perſons who have been at the China works, || warrant, nor with warrant where it is againſt law, or 


ay, that the porcelain. is made of equal quantities of pe- 
tuntle and kaolin, and it is therefore a juſt and exact 


this purpoſe. 


ſemi-vitrifcation. 4. Tale is well known to have $1 


eat flexibility and toughneſs, and, as it is found to 


probable, that it is owing to this property of the kaolin, 


that the China-ware is ſo much leſs brittle than glaſs. ſize of peas; found in Spain, Italy, and the ſouthern 


ek JF. i | I parts of France, adhering to the branches of the ſcarlet 
KFEBLA, an appellation given by the Mabometans to 


Mem. Acad, Par. 


that part of the world where the temple of Mecta is fi- 


inited, towards which they are obliged to turn themſelves 


when they pray. 


wound about the cable, to prevent it from being fretted 0 
chafed by the ſhip's ſtem or bow, 


KEDGE-ANCHOR, among failors, a ſmall anchor 


uſed in harbours and rivers, either to remove the ſhip. 


from one place to another, by the help of certain tranſ- 
porting ropes, called warps, or to keep her ſteady as the 


rides at anchor, eſpecially at the turn of the tide, when, 
ſhe may come ſo nigh it as to entangle the flooks of it with 


her cable, if not kept from it by the kedge. See the ar- 
ticle ANCHOR, 315 | Ein 
KEEL, in naval architecture, the principal piece of 
timber firſt laid upon the blocks, which ſupports the 
whole fabric of a ſhip in the ſame manner as the back- 
bone ſuſtains the human body. When this cannot be had 
ol a ſuffcient depth in one piece, there is a ſtrong thick 
plank faſtened to the bottom, called the falſe-keel, which 
alſo ſerves to ſave the bottom of the main keel. 
The keel of a ſhip of war is generally compoſed of four 
pieces bolted together lengthwiſe, and clinched. - See the 
article SH1P-BU1ILDING. | 3 aro 6 - tir 
The keels of the ſhips of war of the ancients were de- 
fended by pieces of wood nailed on the bilges, on either 
lde, to prevent the keel from receiving damage when the 
ip was firſt launched into the water, or afterward ſtruck 
*zanſt any rock or ſand : theſe were called ya voud]a, 
in Latin cunei; according to Ovid, e : 
Jamque tabant cunei, ſpoliataque tegminæ ceræ 
ma patet, e e 
The wedges break, and loſing all its wax, 
A hole lets in the water. | 5 


Kezt. is alſo a veſſel employed in divers parts of 

othumberland to bring coals down the rivers to the 
1 into which they diſcharge them for tranſportation : 
75 vellels reſemble the coal barges, on the river 

Kee but are generally much ſtronger. 

no) 8 or KEL80N, is the upper part of the 
= or that part of it which is within the ſhip. It is 
ed over the 


de keel; 


5 this N I # 
Peces of Fara made like the keel of three or four 


7,7 of the Foreft, an officer that has the chief | 

33 well pe of every thing belonging to a royal foreſt, 
ter the government of all the other officers. See 
Keeper | | 


filed * 24, the Great Seal is. 2 lord by bis office, is 


floor timbers, and bolted through them to 


— 


ee 1701 
o always one per of the great ſeal of Great Britain, and 


of the pri 7 
and commiſſions privy council. All grants, charters 


throy of the king under the great ſeal, paſs 
eal, 2 oe: of the lord-keeper, for without that 
king bein? % whole grants, &e. would be of no force; the 
| 8» In the interpretation of the law, a corpora- 


uon, and | 
75 therefore paſſes nothing but by the great ſeal, 


| 


| formly without injuring their tranſparency. - 


| 


: 
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c of our fires, in a crucible, is not to be vitrified, ö which is alſo (aid to be the public faith of the kingdom, 
n calcined. 2. We know. no ſubſtance which 

o much brightneſs after having paſſed the fire as 
york? is of ſo pure a white; whence we may alſo learn 


being in the higheſt eſteem and reputation. 

the ſame place, authority, . preheminence, juriſdiction, 
or execution of laws, as the lord chancellor of Great 
Britain is veſted with. _ I £ 
.  Kereer of the Privy Scal is alſo a lord by his office, 
through, whoſe hands all grants, pardons, &c. paſs be- 
fore they come to the great ſeal, and even ſome things 
paſs this officer's hands which do not paſs the great ſeal 
at all. This officer is likewiſe one of the privy-council, 
yet was anciently called clerk of the privy ſeal. His duty 


with. 


inconvenient, but ſhall firſt acquaint the king there- 
KELP, a fixed ſalt, or particular ſpecies of pot-aſh, 


. | Procured. by burning the weed kali. See the article 
eſerve this even after it has paſſed the fire, it is very | | | 


GALL... | er ES. 
_ KERMES, round reddiſh-brown grains, about the 


oak. Theſe grains appear, when freſh, full of minute 


the oya, and kills ſuch of the animals as are already 
hatched z which would otherwiſe become winged infects, 
and leave the grain an empty huſk. | 

Freſh kermes yields upon expreſſion a red juice, of a 


it, are brought from the ſouth of France, and ſometimes 
made uſe of as mild reſtringents and corroborants. An 
elegant cordial confection, for thele intentions, is pre- 
pared, in the ſhops, by diſſolving in the heat of a water 


| bath, fix ounces of fine ſugar in ſix ounces by meaſure of 


damaſk roſe water, then adding three pounds of the juice 
of kermes warmed and ſtrained, and after the whole has 
grown cold, mixing in half a fcruple of oil of cinnamon: 
this confection is taken from a ſeruple to a dram or more; 
either by itſelf, or in juieps, with which it mingles uni- 
he dried 
grains, if they have not been too long kept, give out, 
both to water and to rectified ſpirit, the ſame deep red 
colour, and nearly the ſame kind of ſmell and taſte, with 


| thoſe of the expreſſed juice. 


_ Kenmes-MINERAL, — The kermes mineral was a pre- 
paration of Glauber, which the king of France bought of 
Mr. de la Ligerie, and made. public in 1720. That 
receipt was in the following form: take a pound of Hun- 
garian- antimony, broken into thin pieces, according to 
the direction of its ſpicula; four ounces of -nitre, Fred 


by charcoal; and a pint of rain water: boil them two 


hours: then filtre the warm liquor, and, when it cools, 
the kermes precipitates. The ſame antimony undergoes 


In a third boiling, two ounces of nitre, and a pint of 
water, are to be added to the former lixivium, The ker- 
mes thus obtained is about a drachm, which after being 
well edulcorated by waſhing it in water, and burning ſpi- 
rit of wine on it, is dried for uſe. — =_ 
Mr. Geoffroy ſhews, by many experiments, that the 
kermes is the reguline part of the antimony, joined to a 
ſort of hepar ſulphuris. He teaches us a much eaſier w 


of preparing this medicine, thus: mix intimately the fine 


powder of two parts of antimony, and one of any fixed 
alkaline ſalt; melt thoſe materials in a crucible; then, 
having powdered them while hot, boil them two hours in 
a large quantity of water; after this, paſs the hot liquor 


hot water; the kermes, ſeparates, when it cools. The 
groller parts, which do not paſs. through the paper, are 


tion is to be repeated a third time, by which fix or ſeven 
drachms of kermes may be got out of every ounce of 


mild kermes from antimony, reduced to ſuch a fine pou- 


der, that none of the ſhining ſpicula are to be ſeen; and 


4 L Yao that 


Whenever there is a lord-keeper, he is inveſted with | 


reddiſh ova or animalcules, of which they are the nidus, 
and which in long keeping change to a browniſh red 


143 ES I | powdery ſubſtance. "They are cured by ſprinkling with 
KECKLING, among ſailors, certain pieces of rope | vinegar before exſiccation: this prevents the exclution of 


light pleaſant ſmell, and a bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, 
ſomewhat pungent taſte: this juice or ſyrup made from 


the ſame operations with the remaining liquor, to which 
three ounces of fixed nitre, and a pint of water; are added. 


through paper, receiving it into a veſſel, in which there is 
to be boiled again, and filtrated again; and the opera- 


antimony. He ſays, he has ſeen effects, like to thoſe of 
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of nitre, or aqua regia, on the powder of antimony, 
and then edulcorating the maſs with water, has the 
ſame effects as kermes. Mem. de la Acad. des Scientes. 
Half a grain, or a grain, of this powder, given every 
three or four hours, produces no violent effects; but, by 
increaſing the doſe, it may be made to vomit,” purge, and 
ſweat. Ha commend this medicine as the moſt uni- 
verſal reſolvent and deobſtruent; afluring us, that it al- 
moſt infallibly cures pleurifies, peripneumonies, aſthmas, 
catarrhs, anginæ, fmall-pox, and many other diſeaſes. 
Others are as poſitive, that it heats and thickens the 
blood, thereby increaſing obſtructions, and is particular- 
Iy hurtful in all inflammatory diſeaſes. 1 
F his preparation was famous in France, and known- 
the nzme of poudre. des Chartereux, hecauſe a 


gerie, firſt brought it into vogue. See Hiff. de! Acad. 
des Sciences 1720, and the Memoirs for the fame year, 
'where it is ſaid that Glauber was looked upon as the firſt 
inventor of this remedy. | 
. - Its effect, like that of many other antimonial prepara- 
tions, is very various, which: is frequently owing, as Mr. 
Geoffroy obſerves, to the different manner and care of 
making it. He adds, that the more the kermes contains 
of a regulus eaſily revivified, the more it proves emetic. 
| He alſo ſhews how to make a cinnabar with kermes and 
= mercury, and to diſengage the vitriolic acid from the ker- 
. | mes. See Mem. de' Acad. des Sciences 1734. 
Ml .KRERNING, amonggalt makers, the cryſtallizing of 
ſalt. See SALT. «| | | 
KESTRIL, or KASTRIIL, in ornithology, the yellow 
legged falcon, with a brown back, a ſpotted breaſt, and 
a rounded tail, with a broad black faſcia towards the end. 
It is a very beautiful bird, about the ſize of a pigeon, and 
very bold: It is known, among authors, by the names of 
timmunculus and cenchris; and is alſo: called in Engliſh, 
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the ſtannel or windhover. | 

KETCH, in the marine, a veſſel with two maſts, viz. 
a main and mizen maſt. . 

The principal uſe of this fort of ſhips is to bombard a 
place, being properly furniſhed with mortars, bombs, 
carcaſes, &c. for this employment, and built remarkably 
ſtrong to encounter the ſhock of firing fhells for a conti- 
Auane e. 
XET TLE-DRUMus, in the art of war. See the ar- 
ticle DRUM. 

KEVELS, in ſhip- building, a ſort of frame compoſed 
of two pieces of wood thruſt into a third, which is bolted 
to the infide of the fhip : the uſe of which is to faſten 
ſome rope to, but more particularly the main and fore 
ſheets. See the article SHEET, | 


that the magiſtery of antimony, made by pouring ſpirit |upon' itz and in the progreſs of the *melgy 


-Carthuſian monk, who got it from Mr. de la Li- 


ing the ſucker of the ſound-board. 
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than theſe ſeven natural ſounds can be admitted. ., 
the piece continues in that kexy. Wiile 
Here too it muſt be added with reſpect to the two 4: 
ferent diviſions of the octave, that a ſound may 15 5 
the ſame key, that is, have a juſt muſical relation Ju 
ame fundamental in the one kind of diviſion; ang.” 
of che key in reſpect of the other. Now a piece of mak. 
may be carried through ſeveral keys, that is, jt 27 
gin in one key, and be led out of that into mother b 
introducing fome found foreign to the firſt, and ſo 9 g 
another: but a regular piece of muſic muſt not only "rake 
to the firſt key, but thoſe keys too mult have a Particuly 


connection with the firſt. It may be added, that thr. 


other keys muſt be fome of the natural ſounds of the prix. 


cipal key, though not any of them at pleaſure, 


From the diſtinctions already obſerved, it is evident 
? 


that there are but two different ſpecies of Keys, which 
ariſe according as we join the greater or leſſer third, thets 


being always accompanied with the ſixth and ſeventh of 
the ſame ſpecies; the third greater, for inflance, with 
the ſixth and ſeventh greater, and the third leſſer with the 
ſixth and ſeventh leſſer. Col LINER ne | 
And this diſtinction is expreſſed under the name of: 
ſharp key, which is that wich the third greater, Kc. un 
the flat key with the third leſſer, &. whence it is pliin 
that how many different caſes ſoever there be in a piece 
there can be but two keys, if we conſider the eſſential dil. 
ference of keys: every key being either flat or ſhary, ani 
every tharp key being the ſame as to melody, as well x2 


flat one. 8 


KEy is alſo uſed for an index, or explanation of x ci 
pher. See CIPHER. FT ON: > 
Keys likewiſe denote thoſe little pieces in the fore- 
part of an organ, ſpinnet, or harpſicord, whereby the 
jacks are played, fo as to ſtrike the ſtrings of the inftru- 
ment, and wind is given to the pipes by railing and fink- 
EV. STONE of an Arch, or Vault, that placed at the 
top or vertex of an arch, to bind the two ſweeps toge: 
KIDNIES, Renes, in anatomy, two pretty ſolid, glans 
dular bodies, ſituated in the poſterior part of the cavity 
of the abdomen, on each ſide of the lumbar vertebra, 
between the laſt falſe ribs and oſſa ilium. | 
The right kidney lies under the great lobe of the live, 


and is conſequently lower than the left, which lies under 


the ſpleen. The figure of the kidney reſembles that of a 
large bean; being convex on one fide, and concate 0 
the other; the concave fide is turned to the vertebræ, and 
the convex the oppoſite way. Their length anſwers td 
the diſtance between the laft fa}ſe rib and os iljum; tt 


KEY, Clavis, a well known inſtrument for opening 


like. See Lock. | ; 
. The names of the ſeveral parts of a ay are theſe : A 
(plate LXXVII. ig. 5.) is the pin-bole, 
end of the fhank H; B is the ſtep, or dap-ward; C, the 
hook-ward ; P, the middle-ward ; E E, the croſs-ward ; 
F, the main-ward; G G, croſs-ward; I, the pot; K, 
the bow- ward; L, the bow, or handle; and BF ED, 
.&c. the piece of ſtee}, containing the wards, is called 
the bit of the key. Keys are prohibited to be im- 
orted. | OTA * 
3 Key, in mufic, à certain fundamental note, or tone, 
to which the whole piece, be it in concerto, ſonata, can- 
tata, &c. is accommodated, and with which it uſually be- 
gins, but always ends. See CLEF. 3 
To give a diftin& notion of the key, we muſt obſerve, 
that the oftave contains in it the whole principles of muſic, 
both with reſpect to conſonance and melody; and that if 
the ſcale be continued to a double octave, there will in 
that caſe be ſeven different orders of the degrees of an 
oQave, proceeding from the ſeven different letters, with 
which the terms of the fcale are marked. Any given 
found therefore, i. e. a ſound of any determinate pitch of 
tune, may be made the key of the piece, by applying it 
to the ſeven natural notes arifing from the diviſion of an 
coctave, and repeating the octave above and below at plea- 
ſure: the given note is applied as the principal note or 


are about half as broad as long, and half as thick #8 


and ſhutting the locks of doors, cheſts, bureaus, and the broad. 


The deſcending aorta and inferior vena cava lie be⸗ 
tween the kidnies, pretty. cloſe tothe bogies of the vente 


rilled into the bræ and to each other; the artery being on the left hand, 


and the vein on the right. Each of theſe large reſſes 
ſends out, tranſverſely, towards each fide, ee 
one capital branch, which enters the ſinus and dept 1s 
of the kidney by ſeveral ramifications. Thele veſſels v 
by the ancients called emulgent arteries and _ oc 
are rather renal veins and arteries, There are mot 5 
one of each kind, particularly in the arteries 3 fewer 
on one ſide only, and ſometimes on both. decuh 
The left renal artery is ſhorter than the right, 0 "nd 
the aorta lies neareſt the left kidney; and the 5 2 
vein is longer than the right, becauſe the ve? 0 Kot 
fartheſt from the left kidney. The veins eme 
riorly than the arteries.” 7 7 or 
Each renal artery is ſurrounded by 2 ne e 
called plexus renaſis, furniſhing a great umb ſe ſem. 
ments to the kidnies, that come partly pee and 
lunar ganglions of two great pekte , s 
partly from the plexus hepaticus and ſplet 
renal. plexus alſo ſends filaments round t os : 
The kidnies are ſurrounded by a Very as adipoſt 
nous, and cellular covering called mem am the truc 
which is not a duplicature of the er- ſoreſide ol 
membranous lamina of which covers only * 8 cellul2 


key to the piece, by making frequent cloſes or cadences 


4, 


'the kidniess The only coat they ſe.” ſubſtance 


Y, no othys 


= ' . 
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5 nich likewiſe inveſts.the renal arteries ard 
ſubitalce hee 1 5.68 G Wh 4 1 | | 

pore 22inà. „„ r 1 | 
yer PER 5 membrane of the kidnies conſiſts of two 
| 115 Pen which there is alſo a very kne cellular 
tees, as appears upon blowing, 

ſu de external lamina is very thin, adhering cloſely to 
11 by means of the cellular ſubſtance. The in- 
the 


| __ cen the convex ſurface is divided into ſevefal 


1 f * e 544 
lobes, almoſt as in oxen and calves; and in grown perſons 
0 9 7 


| mes obſerve the ſame inequalities. _ fe 
ve lod ele entering the kidnies are ramified every 
|, and theſe ramifications ſend out the capillary 
branches all the way to- the ſurface thereof: ſometimes 


heſe two ramifications penetrate to the membrana adi- | 


poſa, communicating there with the adipoſe veins and ar- 
terles. 


ll the way to the ſinus, joins the veſſels there, and accom- 

ales all their ramifications through the body of the kid- 
| ney, like a capſula, and contributes in part to form the 
| pelvis and calices or infundibula, * | i 

sometimes, but rarely, a conſiderable veſſel goes in 
r comes out from the convex ſurface of the kidney, and 
ea there is a depreſſion by which the proper membrane 
enters, and communicates with that portion which goes 
in by the ſinus. | 


tices between the ramifications. © ; 
| may be ſcen when it is cut through the great curvature : 
1. An exterior, which is thick, granulated, and in a 
manner cortical. 2. A middle ſubſtance, which is me- 
dullaty and radiated, called ſtriata, ſulcata, or tubularis ; 
| and 3. An inner ſubſtance, which is only a continuation 
| of the ſecond, and terminates on the inſide by papillæ; 
and for that reaſon is called papillaris. Es 

By the microſcope the cortical ſubſtance is obſerved to 


| whitiſh grey-colour ; and likewiſe great numbers of ſmal] 
| ted corpuſcles, more or leſs round, are to be ſeen, and 
Cipoſed almoſt like bunches of currants. cd 
The other two ſubſtances are but one and the ſame 
maß, of a mote reddiſh colour; the convex fide of which 
tiles into narrow tubercles, lodged in the ſame number of 
avites, The radiated ſtriæ are afterwards continued to 
the papillary portion, and the papilla form ſo many cen- 
tels of theſe radii, oppoſite to the tubercles. The me- 
Gillary ſubſtance has arterial and vehal arches that ſend 
18325 on all hands, and its colour is more or leſs 
red, | . | 
The Papillzz are often a little paler than the medullary 
| IWſtance, They are ten or twelve in number, reſetn- 
bling the 
| 200 obtuſe apices, At the point of each papilla may be 
ten ſeveral very ſmall Holes, through which little drops 
"un, when the papillæ are compreſſed ; being little drops 
eu ure that are filtered and diſcharped-at theſe ofifices. 
ach papilla lies in a kind 'of calyx or infundibulurh, 
On opens into a common cavity, called the pelvis. 
dhe "ty in men is not uniform, but diſtinguiſhed into 
ee portions, each of which contains a certain number 


| her dals, | together with the papillz that on 


At theplace 
5 the papillæ, 
'ubſtance of th 


y | i 

2 and ſerve for vaginæ to all the vaſcular arches, 
1 kg ——— ramifications, quite as far as the ſur- 
K idney, 280 | 1 175 6 

| LDERKIN, a liquid meaſure, containing two fir- 
„ See Finkin, Is 
NINDR 


where theſe inſundibula ſurround the baſes 
they ſend productions into the medullary 


lines the law of En 


land reckons three degrees or 
| line. * the deſcen 7 : 


olds mer. being no kindted in the defcending line, the 
A rancy, baſſes to the collateral one. See IV HKI 
je ol KING | . N TER | 
or in the general acceptation of the word, is a 
ner? | n F | 


$ 


: 


aal Jamina penetrates every where into the ſubſtance of 


The proper membrane having ſurrbunded the kidney | 


The tunica adipoſa terminates at the ſinus in the inter- 


There are three kinds of ſubſtances in the kidney, that 


| be ofa ſpongy, granulated, and waving texture, of a bright | 


ſame number of cones, with very broad baſes 


e kidney, which accompany the blood- 


whereof ED, in law, perſons related to afiother, 


ding, aſcending, and collateral 


| KIR 


* Ys A. f 7 4 


| perſon who has a ſupreme authority, with the power of 


far from diminiſhing his honour, that it adds a glory to 


1 


land bas the diflinguiſhed glory of governing a free people, 


prerogatives, and a boundleſs power in doing good; and 


has all the enſigns of royalty, ahd all the marks of ſove- 
reignty: but while he has the power of making treaties, 
of tending and receiving ambaſſadors, of conferring titles 
of honour, creating privy counſellors, officers of ſtate, 
and judges, and may taiſe men and arms both for ſea 
and land, he cannot force his ſubjects to maintain them, 
or raiſe one tax by his ſole authority: he has the privi- 
lege of coining money; but he cannot force the meaneſt 
ſubject to part with his property; he can pardon a crimt- 
nal, but he cannot put a ſubject to death, till he is con- 
demned by his peers: he may at his pleaſure call, con- 
| tinue, prozogue, and diſſolve parliaments, and withour 
his royal aſſent no bill in parliament can paſs into a law; 
- he can neither act contrary to law, nor make new 
aws by his ſole authority; on the contrary, he may 
even be ſued and caſt in his own courts. 
Hall, ſo called, in regard the king is ſuppoſed to fit in 
perſon as judge of the court, and may do fo whenever he 
pleaſes ; wherefore all writs, &c. in this court are made 
returnable coram nobis, and not coram juſticiariis naſtris, as 
in the Common-Pleas. | | 
The judges are the lord chief juſtice, and three other 
puny juſtices, Here are principally determined matters 
relating to the crown and the peace. When any are 
aggrieved by an order of juſtices or quarter ſeſſions, they 
have recourſe hither : the rights of election of mayors, 
bailiffs, conſtables, &c. are, upon mandamus's, ſettled 
here, and prohibitions iſſued to ſtay proceedings in the 
eccleſiaſtical, admiralty, or other inferlor court. Here 
any debt or contract may be ſued for, as well as in any 
other court, and may as expeditiouſly proceed. | 
Books of KINGS, two canonical books of the Old Teſ- 
tament, fo called becauſe they contain the hiſtory of the 
kings of Iſrael and Judah; from the beginning of the 
reign of Solomon, down to the Babyloniſh captivity, fot 
the ſpace of near fix hundred years. The firſt book of 
Kings contains the latter part of the life of David, and 
his death; the flouriſhing ſtate of the Iſraelites undet 
Solomon, his building and dedicating. the temple of Je- 
ruſalem, his ſhameful deſection from the true religion, 
and the ſudden decay of the Jewiſh nation after his Rath, 
when it was divided into two kingdoms : the reſt of the 
book is taken up in relating the acts of four kings of 
Judah, and eight of Iſrael, | | | 


hiſtory, is a relation of the memorable acts of ſixteen 


kingdoms, by the carrying of the ten tribes captive into 
Aſſyria by Salmanaſer, and the other two into Babylon 
by Nebuchadnezzar. | 


It is probable that theſe books were compoſed by Ezra, 


kept of what paſſed in that nation. | 
K1NG's-FISHER; Ibida, in ornithology. See the ar- 
ticle Iba. ee wt 
KINK, a ſort of twiſt or turn in the cable, owing to 
its being very ſtiſf, or not well cleared at the time of its 
running out of the ſhip when the anchor is let fall from 
the bow. | | ANY 
KIRK, a Saxon term, ſignifying the ſame with church. 
See the article Cu Ref. | | 
 KiRx-SEss1ONs, an inferior church-Jjudicatory, in 


Scotland, conſiſting of the miniſters, elders, and deacons 
| of a pariſh. | y 


the cultivation of fruit, herbs, pulſe, and other vegetables 
uſed in the kitchen, 5 8 


A kitchen garden ought to be ſituated on one fide of 


. 


| levying taxes, making laws, and enforcing an obedience” 
to them: but in England, which is a limited monatchy,” 
the power of the king is greatly refrained; which is 16' 


his crown; for while other kings are abſolute monarchs. 
over innumerable” multitudes of ſlaves, the king of Eng- 


the leaſt of whom is proteQed by the Jaws: he has great 


is at the ſame time only reſtrained from acting inconſiſt- 
ently with his own happineſs, and that of his people. He 


KErxG's-BrxcH, in law, a court held in Weſtminſter- 


The. ſecond book, which is a continuation of the ſame 


kings of Judah, and twelve of Iſrael, and the end of both 


who extracted them out of the public records which were 


KITCHEN Ganvrv, a piece of ground laid out for 
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may be ſown; and upon thoſe expoſed to the north, you 


is a ſquare, or an oblong, if the ground will admit of it; 


advantageous to the ground; the ſize of theſe quarters 
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of the tibia will allow this bone to be moved a little to 


nous rings, which by the thickneſs of their outhdes, make 


equal and ſteady than they would. otherwiſe have been. 
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houſe, near the ſtables, from whence the dung may be 


eaſily conveyed into it; and after having built the wall, 


borders ſhould be made under them, which according to 
Miller, ought to be eight or ten feet broad: upon thoſe 
borders expoſed to the ſouth, many ſorts of early plants 


may have ſome late crops, taking care not to plant any 
ſort of deep-rooting 'plants, eſpecially beans and peas, 
too near the fruit-trees. You ould next proceed to di- 
vide the ground into quarters; the beſt figures for theſe 


otherwiſe they may be of that ſhape which will be moſt | 


ſhould be proportioned to that of the garden; if they are 
too ſmall, your ground will be loſt in walks, and the quar- 
ters being encloſed by eſpaliers of fruit-trees, the plants | 
will draw up flender, for want of a more open expoſure. 
The walks ſhould alſo be proportioned to the ſize of the 
ground; theſe in a {mall garden ſhonld be ſix feet broad, 
but in a larger one ten; and on cach fide of the walk 
there ſhould be allowed a border three or four feet wide, 
between it and the eſpalier, and in theſe borders may be 
ſown ſome ſmall ſallads, or any other herbs that do not 
take deep root, or continue long: but theſe quarters 
fhould not be ſown or. planted with the ſame crop two 
years together. In one of theſe quarters, fituated neareſt 
to the ſtables, and beſt defended from the cold winds, 
ſhould be the hot-beds, for early cucumbers, melons, &c. 
and to theſe there ſhould be a paſſage from the ſtables, 
and a gate through which a ſmall cart may enter. The 
moſt important points of general culture conſiſt in well 
digging and manuring the ſoil, giving a proper diſtance 
to each plant, according to their difterent growths, as 
alſo in keeping them clear from weeds; for this purpoſe 
you ſhould always obſerve to keep your dung-hills clear 
from them; if this is not done, their ſeeds will be con- 
ſtantly brought in, and ſpread with the dung. 
KITE, Mitous. See MIIvus. | 0 
KNAVE, in old law books, an appellation given to a 
man ſervant, or even to a male child. | 
KNEE, Genu, in anatomy, the articulation of the 
thigh and leg-bones. See the articles FEMuR, TIBIA, 
PATELLA, &C. | | 
The two principal motions of this joint are flexion and 
extenſion : in the former of thefe the leg may be brought 
to a very acute angle with the thigh, by the condyles of 
the. thigh bone being round and ſmoothed fo far back- 
wards; and in performing this, the patella is pulled down 
by the tibia, When the leg is to be extended, the patella 
is drawn upwards, and the tibia forwards, by the extenſor- 
muſcles, which, by means of the protuberant joint, and 
this thick bone with its ligament, have the chord with 
which they act, at a conſiderable angle, and therefore act 
with advantage; but, in order that the body may be ſup- 
ported by a firm perpendicular column, they are reſtrained 
by the poſterior croſs-ligament, from pulling the leg far- 
ther than to a ſtraight line with the thigh; and when this 
is done, the thigh and leg are almoſt as immoveable as if 
they were one continued bone: but when the joint is a 
little bent, the poſterior ligament is relaxed, and the pa- 
tella not tightly braced ; therefore the ſuperficial cavities 


—_ 


either ſide, or with a ſmall rotation; which is done by 
the motion of the external cavity backwards and forwards 
on the internal, which ſerves as a kind of axis. The ro- 
tation of the leg outwards is of great advantage to us in 
crofling our legs on ſeveral neceſlary occaſions; though it 
is wiſely ordered by Providence, that this motion ſhould 
not be very great, ſince this would have occaſioned fre- 
quent luxations. While all theſe motions are perform- 
ing, the only part of the tibia that moves immediately on 
the condyles, is only ſo much as is within the cartilagi- 


the cavities of the tibia. more horizontal, by raiſing their 
external fide, where the furface of the tibia ſlants down- 
wards ; by which means the motions of this joint are more 


The cartilages are fitted to do this good office in the dif- 
ferent motions and poſtures of the member, by being ca- 
pable of changing a little their ſituation; and this alſo 


of the ſenators. 


was heretofore the chimera of the Spaniards. 
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Knees of the Head, in ſhip-building, a late, 
timber fayed and bolted to 2 ſtem, on hes 
or image of the head reſts: by reaſon of its dit 
at the upper part, it is compoſed of ſeveral piec readth 
let into the head, and faſtened to the ſhips boy es: it i 
fide by knees, which are called the cheeks of the he 125 
is alſo ſcarfed to the head of the fore-ſoot. and rd 
to the ſtem by a knee, called a ſtandard, 5 the Nee 
a K. This is commonly called cut - water by ſ Ang 
the article CUT-WATER. | | f aut be 
þ KNEEs, in ſhip-building, certain crooked 1% | 
timber, one leg or arm of which is bolted to the ber : 
and the other to the ſhip's ſide. They are either lod m, 
or hanging: the hanging knees are fayed up and d 0 
and the others fore and aft on the inſide of the ſhi om; 
ing upon clamps. 7 5 po ref 

KNIGHT, Eques, among the Romans, a perſo 
the ſecond degree of nobility, following immediately ln 


KNIGHT, a perſon who, on account of ſo | 
feat, or notable action, is by the king raiſed 12 
above a gentleman. en 

The original High Dutch word þnecht, ſignifies a fe 
vant, as we find it {till meant by knight of the ſhire; wi 
afterwards it denoted a military man, or horſema, x 
being uſually employed on horſeback. In our coma 
law, they are called znil:tes, as commonly holding land 
in knight-ſervice to ſerve the king in his wars. 
Knights were originally ſaid to be adopted, now wee 
it dubbed, as being ſuppoſed, in ſome meaſure, the ſons | 
of him who knighted them, 1 Let | 
The principal ceremonies at the creation of a knight, 
were a box on the ear, a ſtroke with a ſword on the 
ſhoulder, putting on a ſhoulder-belt, gilt ſword, ſpurs 
&c. after which, being properly armed, he was folemly 
led to the church. „„ a 

Camden deſcribes the manner of making knight 
batchelors, which is the loweft, though. the moſt zn. 
cient order of knighthood in England; the perſon knee 
ing was gently ſtruck on the ſhoulder, and accoſted by 
the prince in theſe words, - Riſe, and be a knight in 
the name of God.” See the articles BaTCHELo, 
BANNERET, BARONET, BaTH, GaRTER, &. 

KNIGHT alſo denotes a perſon admitted into any 0- 
der, with certain marks of diſtinQion, as the knights 


the garter, of the elephant, of the thiſtle ; of the Hoy 


Ghoft, Malta, &c. 

KNniGHTS-ERRANT, a pretended order of chivalry 
much talked of in old romances, being a kind of heroes 
that travelled the world in ſeach of adventures, redreting | 
wrongs, reſcuing damſels, and taking all occaſions d | 
ſignalizing their proweſs. Of this kind of knights w | 
Don Quixote, the hero of a celebrated romance, kon | 
by that name. This romantic bravery of the old knight | 

} 

Kxichrs of the Shire, or KnzGHTs of Parkanin's " | 
the Britiſh polity, are two knights or gentlemen of elta 
who are elected, on the king's writ, by the freehold : 
of every county, to repreſent them in parliament. 

The qualifications of a knight of the ſhire, 5 R 
poſſeſſed of 6001. per ann. in a freehold eſtate. xi 
expences during their ſitting, were, by a ſtatute d 5 g 
ry VIII. to be defrayed by the county; but this 15 ſ 
{carce ever required. 

| Knicur-Mar$HAL, an officer in the king 
hold, who has juriſdiction and cognizance of on 1 
greſſion within the king's houſhould and 17 4 dont 


2 houle- 
ny tran” k 


of contracts made there, whereof one of / 

ity. . , 
% ee in ſhip- building, two ſtrong f : 
of timber placed on each fide of the deck of 2 25 "alles i 
fhip. They are uſed to ſupport the windlals, Sis" a 
by which the cable is wound into the ſhip; 88. fn, k 
of them is formed of two pieces, they can de from th 
taken down and ſeparated, to remove the Ci f 0 


in 
the windlaſs, which reſts upon, and turns _ in th 


knight-heads : they are otherwiſe called 2 
ſenſe the upper · part only is called the Fog 7 ; of 
ENO T TI NG, among failors, unte ft 
a rope, and interweaving them cutton 1 


contributes to make the motions larger and quicker. 
| 1 * 


} | * r apes; 
other, ſo as to form knots of various pes 
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#ands contradiſtinguiſhed from ignorance. 


and real exiſtence. 


fnd out their difference. 


* 


ſubject, and this belongs particularly to ſubſtances. 
The fourth ſort 


; 


| zpreement or diſagreement of any of its ideas, or rela- 
tion they bear to one another, this is called actual know- 


led 8 . . | . | i: 5 
Sea a man is ſaid to know a propoſition, when 
having once evidently perceived the agreement or diſagree- 


ment of the ideas of which it conſiſts, and fo lodged it 
in his memory, the mind aſſents to it without any helita- 
tion, whenever it comes to be reflected on again; and 
this may be called habitual knowledge. Of this there 
are two ſorts; the one conſiſts of ſuch truths. laid 3 in 
the memory, as, whenever they occur to the mind, it 
aQually perceives their relation by an immediate view: 
the other is of ſuch truths of which the mind having been 
| convinced, it retains the memory of the conviction, with- 
out the proofs. ITE 


| our knowlege ſeems to lie in the different ways the mind 
has of perceiving the agreement or diſagreement of its 
S ideas. When the mind perceives it immediately, it is in- 
| tuitive knowledge. On this intuition depends all the 
certainty and evidence of our other knowledge. | 
The next degree of knowledge is by the intervention 
| of other ideas, to diſcover the agreement or diſagreement. 


Thoſe intervening ideas are called proofs, and, where the 
areement and diſagreement is plainly perceived, it is 


called demonſtration ; and a quickneſs in the mind to 
ind theſe proofs is called fagacity. | 
This knowledge, though it be certain, is not ſo evident 
| 5 intuitive knowledge, Before demonſtration there was 
| | * coubt, which in intuitive knowledge cannot happen to 
; te mind, Now in every ſtep that reaſon makes in de- 
N e knowledge, there is an intuitive knowledge 
i Gi that agreement or diſagreement it ſeeks with the next 
mcrmeviate idea, which it uſes as a proof. This intui- 
we perception of the agreement or diſagreement of the 
""meviate ideas in each ſtep muſt alſo be exactly car- 
9 in the mind. TY Ts 20h 
5 5 been generally taken for granted, that mathe- 
8 8 «one are capable of demonſtration; but to have 
3 8 e or diſagreement as may be intuitively 
ö » being not the privilege of the ideas of number, 


* figure, and modes alone, it may poſſibly be the 


It; i; - - A' 4 od 
„dent evidence in things, that demonſtration has been 


Men have ſo little to do in other parts of knowledge. 
8 * on why it has been generally ſuppoſed to belong 
ate e only, is, becauſe, in comparing the equality o. 

„the modes of numbers have every the leaſt differ- 


tice eſear . | 55 

the word! perceivable : and in extenſion, though every 
_ burg « excels is not ſo perceivable, yet the mind has 
ant- ples My ways to diſcover the juſt equality of two an- 

8 A of . ; 

llery * N dd to this, that both numbers and figurescan 
each whoſe a by viable marks, But in other ſimple ideas, 
aal nat Mey and differences are counted by degrees, and 
q of Meir gif vo? we have not fo accurate a diſtinction of 
the dit nee hy as to perceive their juſt equality or leaſt 
1 this hus n . | | * 53 
| motion Joh, nowing what number of particles nor what 
go! Witteneſs, em is fit to produce any. preciſe degree of 
eac 7 


becaute we have no certain ſtandard to mea- 


walnut, the roſe-knot, bowline-knot, double diamond- 


: * e B 
knot OWLEDGE, according to Mr, Locke, conſiſts 
the perception of the connection and agreement, or 
dlaereewent and repugnancy of our ideas: and ſo it 


The whole ſtock of our knowledge conſiſts of four 
* heads, namely, identity or diverſity, relation, co-exiſtence, 


As to the identity or diverſity of our ideas, it TE 
ſirſt act of the mind to perceive its own ideas, and, ſo far | | 
= it perceives them; to know what cach is, and thereby to the two former ſorts of knowledge this alſo of the 


The next kind of agreement or diſagreement in our 
igeas is co-exiſtence or non · co-exiſtence in the ſame 


is that of actual exiſtence, agreeing to 
ip idea, T'he mind becomes poſſeſſed of truth ſeveral 


| ways, which conſtitute ſo many different ſpecies of know- 
| ge. Thus, when the mind has a preſent view of the 


Degrees and Extent of KNOWLEDGE. The clearneſs of 


ue method and application in us, and not of | 


5 9 * * „ 


whi h they number the diamond-knot, the wall-knot, or | ſure them by, nor means to diſtinguiſh every the leall 
fo 


difference, the only help we have is from our ſenſcs, 
which here fail us. But where the diſterence is ſo great, 
as to produce ideas clearly diſtinct, theſe ideas, as we ſce 
in colours of different kinds, ate as capable of demon- 
(tration, as ideas of number and extenſion. And this 
holds in all e qualities. | 


is but faith or opinion, not knowledge, at leaſt in all 
general truths. s we are invincibly conſcious to our- 
ſelves of a different perception, when we look on: the 
ſun in the day, and think on it by night, we may add 


exiſtence of particular external objects by that conſeiouſ- 
neſs we have of the actual entrance of ideas from them; 
ſo that there is a third degree of knowledge, which may 
be called ſenſitive. | 
But fince our knowledge is ſounded on our ideas only, 
will it follow, that it muſt be conformabie to our idcas ? 


ideas, clearnefs or obſcurity conſiſts in the clearneſs or ob- 
ſcurity of that perception, and not in the clearneſs or ob- 
(curity of the ideas themſelves: but obſcure and confuſed 
ideas can never produce any clear or diſtin knowledge 


ceive whether they agree or diſagree. | 

Extent and Limits of Human KNOWLEDOE. 1. It is 
evident that we can have no knowledge farther than we 
have perception of the agreement or diſagreement of our 
ideas, whether by intuition, demonſtration, or ſenſation. 
2. We cannot have an intuitive knowledge that ſhall ex- 
tend itſelf to all our ideas and all that we know about 
them, becauſe we cannot examine and perceive all the 
relations they have to each other; thus we cannot intui- 
tively perceive the equality of two extenſions, the differ- 
ence of whoſe figures makes their parts incapable of an 
exact immediate application, 3. Demonſtrative know- 
ledge cannot reach to the whole extent of our ideas, be- 
cauſe we cannot always find ſuch proofs as will connect 
them together, with an intuitive knowledge in all the 
parts of the dedution. Thus, though we have the ideas 
of a ſquare, a circle, and equality, yet we, perhaps, 
ſhall. never be able to find a ſquare exactly to a circle. 
The affirmations, or negations we make concerning the 
ideas we have, being reduced by Mr. Locke to theſe 
four, viz, identity, co-exiſtence, relation, and real exi- 
ſtence, he examines how far our knowledge extends to 
each of theſe. | 

1. As to identity and diverſity, our intuitive know- 
ledge is ſo far extended as our ideas themſelves, and there 
can be no idea in the mind which it does not preſently, by 
an intuitive knowledge, perceive to be what it is, and to 
be different from any other. = | 

2. As to the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas of 
co-exiſtence, our knowledge herein is very defective, 
though the greateſt and moſt material part of our know- 
ledge concerning ſubſtances conſiſts in it. 
As to the powers of ſubſtances, which makes a great 
part of our enquiries about them, our knowledge reaches 


: 


means come to diſcover. 5 
3. As to the third ſort, the agreement or diſagreement 


of knowledge, and it is hard to determine how ſar it may 
extend. This part depending on our ſagacity in finding 
intermediate ideas, that may ſhew the habitudes and re- 


lations of ideas, it is difficult to tell when we are at an 
end in ſuch diſcoveries. a 


actual exiſtence of things, we have an intuitive knowledge 
exiſtence of God, and a ſenſitive knowledge of the objects 
EX1STENCE. 85 

Reality of Human KNowLEDGE. It is evident, ſays 


Mr. Locke, that the mind knows not things immediately, 


Our knowledge therefore is real only ſo far as there is a 


4 M But 


W hatever comes ſhort of intuition and demonſtration, 


We anſwer no; for our knowledge conſiſting in the per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of any twa 


becauſe, as far as they are fo, the mind can never per- 


little further than experience, becauſe they conſiſt in a 
texture and motion of parts which we cannot by any 


of our ideas in any other relation ; this is the largeſt field 


4. As to the fourth part of knowledge, viz, of the real 
of our own exiſtence, a demonſtrative knowledge of the 


that preſent themſelves: to our ſenſes. See the article 


but by the intervention of the ideas it has of them. 


| conformity between our ideas and the reality of things. 
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But how ſhall we know when our ideas agree with things | 


themſelves? It is anſwered, there are two forts of ideas 
that we may be aſſured agree with things: theſe are, 

1. Simple ideas; which, ſince the mind can by no 
means make to itſelf, muſt be the effect of things operat- 
ing upon the mind in a natural way, and producing 
therein thoſe perceptions which, by the will of our Mak- 
er, they are ordained and adapted to. Hence it follows, 
that ſimple ideas are not fictions of our fancies, but the 
natural and regular productions of things without us 
really operating upon us, which carry with them all the 
conformity our {tate requires, which is to repreſent 
things under thoſe appearances they are fitted to produce 
in us. Thus the idea of whiteneſs, as it is in the mind, 


exactly anſwers to that power which is in any body to 


produce it there, And this conformity between our 
ſimple ideas and the exiſtence of things, is ſufficient for 
real knowledge. Sce IDEA. | 

2. All our complex ideas, except only thoſe of ſub- 
ſtances, being archetypes of the mind's own making, and 
not refer red to the exiſtence of things as to their originals, 


cannot want any conformity neceſſary to real knowledge. 


3. But the complex ideas which we refer to ar- 
chetypes without us, may differ from them, and fo 
our knowledge about them may come ſhort of beipg 
real, and ſuch are our ideas of ſubſtances. Theſe 


muft be taken from ſomething that does or has ex- 


| Iſted, and not be made up of ideas arbitrarily put to- 


ether, without any real pattern. Herein, therefore, is 
founded the reality of our knowledge concerning ſub- 
ſtances, that all our complex ideas of them muſt be ſuch, 
and ſuch only, as are made up of fingle ones, as have 
been diſcovered to co exift in nature; and our ideas be- 
ing thus true, though not perhaps very exact copies, are 
the ſubjecls of real knowledge of them. Whatever ideas we 
have, the agreement we find they have with others, will 
be knowledge: if thoſe ideas be abſtract, it will be gene- 
ral knowledge; but to make it real concerning ſub- 


| ances, it muſt be taken from the real exiſtence of things: 


wherever therefore, we perceive the agreement or diſa- 
greement of our ideas, there is certain knowledge, and 
wherever we are ſure theſe ideas agree with the reality of 
things, there is certain real Knowledge. | 
Improvement ef Human KNowLEDGE. The ſentiments 
of the ſame author upon the improvements of our know- 
ledge are as follow : It being the received opinion among 
men of letters, that maxims are the foundations of all 


| knowledge, and that ſciences are each of them built 


upon certain præcognita, from whence the underſtand- 


ing was to take its rife, and by which it was to conduct 


itſelf in its enquiries in the matters belonging to that ſci- 
ence, the beaten road of the ſchools was to lay down, in 
the beginning, one or more general propoſitions called 
principles or foundations, whereon to build the knowledge 
that was to be had of that ſubject. . 
That which gave o:cation to this way of proceeding, 
he ſuppoſes to have been the good ſucceſs it ſeemed to 
have in the mathematics, which of all other ſciences 
have the greateſt clearneſs, certainty, and. evidence in 
them; but if we confider it, we ſhall find that the great 
advancement and certainty of real knowledge men arrive 
at, in theſe ſciences, was not owing to the influence of 


theſe principles, but to the clear, diſtin, and complete 


ideas their thoughts were employed about, and the rela- 


tion of equality and exceſs fo clear between ſome of 
them, that they had an intuitive knowledge, and by that 
way to diſcover it in others, and this without the help of 
thoſe maxims. See AXIOM. 


The way to improve in knowledge, is not to ſwallow 


principles with an implicit faith, and without examina 


cion, which would be apt to miflead men, inftead of 
2uiding them into truth; but to get and fix in our minds 
clear and complete ideas, as far as they are to be had, 
and annex to them proper and conftant names, and 
thus barely by conſidering our ideas, and comparing 
them together, and obſerving their agreement or dil- 
agreement, their habitudes and relations, we ſhall get 
more true and clear knowledge by the conduct of this 
one rule, than by taking up principles, and thereby put- 
ting the mind into the diſpoſal of others, 5 

We mult therefore, if we proceed as reafon adviſes, 
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adapt our methods of enquiry to the nature 
we examine, and the truth we ſearch after. 
certain truths are only founded in the habity 
tions of abſtract ideas; therefore a ſagacious bee 
application of our thoughts, for the finding out RE 

1 * 


of the idea 
Genera! 2 
des and rela. 


lations, is the only way to diſcover all that 
truth and certainty be put into general propoſit 
what ſteps we are to proceed in theſe, is to be le 

in the ſchools of the mathematicians, Who f d 

l RD Wo from y 
plain and eaſy beginnings, by gentle degrees, and 2 
tinued chain of reaſonings, proceed to the di ba 

demonſtration of truths, that appear at firſt 
human capacity. This may reaſonably be fajd. , 
we WF CU! Y » that if 
other ideas, that are real 'as well as nominal ef, 
of their ſpecies, were purſued in the way familiar di 
mathematicians, they would carry our thoughts farthe, 
and with greater evidence and derne, than probe 
we are apt to imagine. „„ ka 
| In our knowledge of fubſtances, we are to proceed in 
quite a different method; the bare contemplation of their 
abſtract ideas, which are but nominal eſſences, will can 
us but a very little way in the ſearch of truth and cet. 
tainty : here experience muſt teach us what reaſon can. 
not; and it is by trying alone that we can certaigl 
know what other qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of our 
complex idea; for inſtance, whether that yellow, hea 
fufible body we call gold, be malleable or not, which el. 
perience, however it prove in that particular body We 
examine, makes us not certain that it is ſo in all or 
other yellow, heavy, fufible bodies, but that which ur 
have tried ; becauſe it is no conſequence, one Way or 
other, from our complex idea, As far as our expe- 
rience reaches, we may have certain knowledge, and no 
farther. It is not denied, but that a man, accuſtomed 
to rational and regular experiments, ſhall be able to fee 
farther into the nature of bodies, and their unknown 
properties, than one that is a ſtranger to them ; but thi 
is only judgment and opinion, not knowledge and cer. 
tainty, This makes our author ſuſpect that natural 
philoſophy is not capable of being made a ſcience from 
experiments and hiſtorical obſervations: we may Cray 
advantages of eaſe and health, and thereby increale our 
ſtock of conveniencies for this life; but beyond this, he 
fears, our talents do not reach, and guefles that our fe- 
culties are not able to advance farther, See EXPERIMEN- 
TAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The ways to enlarge our knowledge, as far as we ate 
capable, ſcem to be theſe two: the firſt is, to get and 
| ſettle in our minds, as far as we can, clear, diſtinct, and 
conſtant ideas of thoſe things we would conlider znd 
know: for it being evident, that our knowledge cannot 
exceed our ideas; where they are either imperſect, con- 


that can with 
opoſitions. 


[covery and 
light abore 


fuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect to have certain, pet, 


fect, or clear knowledge. The other is the act of find- 
ing out the intermediate ideas, which may ſhew * 
agreement, or diſagreement, or repugnancy, of 70 
ideas, which cannot be immediately compared. That 
theſe two, and not the relying on maxims, and * 
ing conſequences from ſome general propoſitions, he 
the right method of improving our knowledge in f 
ideas of other modes, beſides thoſe of quantity, the ra 
ſideration of mathematical knowledge will eaſily 10/07 
us; where we ſhall find, that he who has not 9 1 
perfect ideas of thoſe angles or figures, of which dle 0 
fires to know any thing, is thereby utterly incape 

any N about them. 


fo in this a0, 


Mien. that 
ſome ideas I 


n 
them; and if they have memory, they cannor bu my 
ſome of them; and if they have any diſtinguiſhing 
cannot but perceive the agreement of 
ſome of them, one with another: 28 
if he will open them by day, cannot bu 
jects, and perceive a diffefence in them, 
| chooſe whether he will turn his eye tes Ir al that 
curiouſly furvey it, and obſerve accurate ye be other: 
viſible in it; but what he does ſee, he came ſee that 
| wiſe than he does: it depends not on DN 
black which appears yellow. Ju# thu 


; 


; 


; RIB it is neithet 
has ſo great a conformity with our ſight, that it is n 


difagreement of 
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| obern i ' or with- holding any of our faculties from 

| the emp 4 7 of objecls, and a more or leſs accurate 
this ot p chem; but they being employed, our will hath 

ſurvey ob 980 determine the knowledge of the mind one 

| no po! other; that is done only by the objects them- 

12 as far as they are clearly diſcovered, 

| LOW, the name of a black kind of earth found 


1 ſeyetal parts of the kingdom. : 


all that is voluntary in our knowledge. is | 


KORAN, or ALCoRAN. . See ALCORAN, 
KOS, in Jewiſh antiquity, a meaſure of capacity, coni- 
taining about four cubic inches: this was the cup of 
bleſſing, out of which they drank. when they gave thanks 
after ſolemn meals, like that of the pafſover.. rea 1's 
 RUFUCHTA, among the Calmuc-Tartars, the name 


7 


of their high prieſt, or ſovereign pontiff; formerly only 


the deputy of the delai-lama, or high prieſt of the Tartarss 


| but at preſent independent on him. 


L AB 


| L jetter of the alphabet. 
or G0 Lambda a. It is ſounded by intercepting the 
breath between the top of the tongue and forepart of the 
palate, with the mouth open, and makes a ſweet ſound, 
| with ſomething of an aſpiration ; and therefore the Bri- 
tons and Spaniards uſually doubled it, or added an þ to it 
in the beginning of words, as in Har, or {ban, a temple, 
founding nearly like f, &e. In Engliſh words of one 
fyllable it is doubled at the end, as 1%), bell, knell, &c. but 
| in words of more ſyllables than one it is ſingle at the end, 
as evil, general, conflitutional, &c. It is placed after moſt 
of the conſonants in the beginning of words and ſyllables, 
| 2s black, glare, adele, ea-gle, & e. but before none. Its 
found is clear in Abel, but obſcure in able, &c. 
L, among the ancients, was a numeral letter, and is 
| fill ſo in the Roman cyphering, and denotes fifty, ac- 
| corcing to the verſe, — + 


Duinquies L denos numero deſignat babendes. 


being half a C, which ſignifies a hundred, and was for- 
merly written thus E. When a line was added at top 
L, it ſtood for 50,000, | 

| the laſt ſound of each hexachord ; if it begins in C, it an- 

ſwers to our A; if in G, to E; and if in F, to D. 

| LABARUM, in Roman antiquity, the ſtandard borne 
| before the Roman emperors ; being a rich purple ſtreamer, 
| lupported by a ſpear, | 
LABDANUM, or Lapaxum, a refinous juice, ex- 
ne. upon the leaves of a ſmall ſhrub, which grows 


= reel, in Candy, and ſome of the other iſlands of the 
* 15 pelago. It is colleded by lightly bruſhing the 
Sh e in the ſummer heats, with a kind of rake, having 
* | Tveral traps or thongs of leather fixed to it inftead of 
are teeth: the u 8 


nctuous juice adheres to the thongs, and is 


raped off with knives. 5 


iterwards ſc] The ſhrub is ſaid to 
very plentiful alſo in $ 


uy pain, but it does not appear that 
ay labdanum is brought from thence. * 

17 4 du e of this reſin are met with in the ſhops. 
1 0 ad 0 ns very rare, is in dark- coloured black 


conſiſtence of a foft plaſter, growing ſtill 


ſ N 
_ en being handled: the other is in long rolls coiled 
e, Much harder than 


*thet the preceding, and not ſo dark. 
7 i A commonly a ſmall, andthe laſt a very large | 
18 by ! the . ” fine ſand, which in the labdanum examined 
tai * 8 academy, amounted to three fourths of the 
uy wars 1 indeed to be collected pure, inde- 
. * * ol deſigned abuſes; the duſt blown on the 
eyes gtowe . from the looſe ſands among which it 
e ob- Ag, retained by the tenacious juice, 

way rroborane. uw been ſometimes exhibited as a reſinous 
bject, iv externa) and reſtringent, but principally employed 
at 1 makes zn PPlications and perfumes: - the ſoft kind 
other Plafiers of 8 ingredient in the cephalic and ſtomachic 

> that well, ang a J ſhops, This ſort has a very agreeable | 
h "8 much weaker 'ghtly pungent bitteriſh taſte: the hard is 
n 2 b 


1 


I. 


A {mi vowel, or liquid, making the eleventh | 


It was derived from tht old Hebrew Lamed, | 


LA, in mufic, the ſyllable by which Guido denoted 


kinds of ſubſtances, though they ſeparate the ſandy matter 
mixed with it, render it weaker {til}. | | 
LABEL, in heraldry, a fillet uſually placed in the 
middle, along the chief of the coat, without touching its 
extremities, Its breadth ought to be a ninth part of the 
chief. It is adorned with pendants ; and when there are 
above three of theſe, the number muſt be ſpecified in 
blazoning. | Xo 
'This is a kind of addition to the arms of a ſecond bro- 
ther, to diſtinguiſh him from the firſt, and is eſteemed th 
moſt honourable of all differences, | 
LABEL, in law, a narrow flip of parchment hanging 
from a deed, writ, or other writing, in order to hold the 
appending feal, TO 
LABEL of a Circumferentor, a long thin braſs-ruler, 
with a fight at one end, and a center-hole at the other; 
chicfly uſed with a tangent line, to take altitudes, 
LABIA, the lips, in anatomy. See the article Lips, 
LABIAL LerTTERs, thoſe, pronounced chiefly by 


| means of the lips. See LETTER. 


LABIATED FLoweRs, monopetalous flowers, con- 
fiſting of a narrow tube, with a wide mouth, divided into 
two or more lips. See BOT ANY and FLOWER. 5 

LABORATORY, or ELABORATORVY. See ELA- 


BORATORY.-:. *:; 5 
LABOUR, in general, denotes a cloſe application to 
work or buſineſs. Among ſeamen, a ſhip is ſaid to be 
in labour when ſhe rolls and tumbles very much, either a 
hull, under fail, or at anchor. It is alſo ſpoke of a wo- 
man in travail, or child-birth. See DELIVERY. 
LABOURING, in the marine, a violent rolling or 
pitching, ſo as to endanger the maſts and hull, by carry- 
ing away or ſpringing the former, and {training the latter, 
ſo as to occaſion a leak or other diſaſter. | 
LABYRINTH, in anatomy, the internal cavity of 
the ear, fo called from its ſinuoſities and windings, See 
rhe article KAR, è TTY 
LABYRINTH, in gardening, a winding, mazy, and in- 
tricate turning to and fro, through a wilderneſs, or a wood. 
The defign of a labyrinth is, to cauſe an intricate and 
difficult labour to find out the center; and the aim is, to 
make the walks ſo intricate, that a perſon may loſe him- 
ſelf in chem, and meet with as great a number of ſtops 
and diſappointments as is pofſible, they being the molt 
valuable that are moſt intricate. | 
As to the contrivance of them, it will not be poſſible 
to give directions in words; there are ſeveral plans and 
defing in books of gardening: they are rarely met with 
but in 
&c. | | | | 
There are two ways of making them; the firſt is with 
ſingle hedges: this method has been practiſed in England. 
Theſe, indeed, may be beſt, where trere is but a ſmall 
ſpot of ground to be allowed for the making them; but, 
where there is ground enough, che double are mott eli- 
ible, | þ | 
ö Double ones, or thoſe that are made with double hedges 
of a conſiderable thickneſs of wood between hedge and 


great and noble gardens, as Hampton-Court, 


and the common means of purifying theſe | 


hedge, are approved as much better than ſingle ones; as 


18 


is the manner of making them in France,- and other 
places; of all which, that of Verſailles is allowed by all 
to be the nobleſt of its kind in the world. 3 

It is an error in labyrinths in making them too narrow, 
for by that means the hedges muſt be kept cloſe clipped: 
whereas if the walks be made wider, according to the 
foreign practice, they will not ſtand in need of it. 

The walks are made with gravel, uſually ſet with 
hornbeams: the paliſades ought to be ten, twelve, or four- 
teen feet high: the hornbeam ſhould be kept cut, and 
the walks rolled. Millers Gard. Diet. 


LAC, Milk, among pbyſicians, &c. See the article 


Mik. | | | 5 
LACCA, Lac, or Srick-Lac, improperly called 
gum- lac, in natural hiſtory, a concrete brittle ee 
of a dark red colour; brought from the Eaſt-Indies in- 


cruſted on pieces of ſticks; internally divided into ſe- 


veral cells; ſaid to be the reſinous juice of certain trees, 
collected by winged red infects of the ant kind, impreg- 
nated with the tinging matter of the inſects, and by 
them depoſited either on the branches of the trees, or on 
ſticks faſtened in the earth for that purpoſe. In the cells 
are often obſerved ſmall red bodies, which appear to be 
the young inſects. 


The tinging red animal matter of the ſtick-lac diſſolves 


both in water and in rectified ſpirit, and appears to be of 


the ſame general nature with that of cochineal; like | 


which it is made dull by alkalies, and brighter by acids, 
and turned to a ſcarlet by a ſolution of tin. 

Seed Lac. — If the lac be broken in ſmall pieces, or 
grains, and infuſed in warm water, till it ceaſes to give 
any tincture to the liquor; the remainder will appear of 


a tranſparent yellowiſh or browniſh colour, and, on | 


raiſing the heat ſo as to make the water boil, melts and 
riſes to the ſurface, ' and is thence called ſhell-lac. _ 
The grains, or the plates formed from them by liquefac- 
tion, thus robbed of the greateſt part of the animal tincture, 
ſeem to be of an intermediate nature between that of 
wax and reſins, or to partake of the nature of both: they 
crumble on chewing, and do not ſoften or ſtick together 
again: laid on a red- hot iron, they inſtantly catch fire, 
and quickly burn off, with a ſtrong and not diſagreeable 
imell: diſtilled, they yield, like wax, an acid ſpirit and 
a butyraceous oil: alkaline lixivia, and volatile alkaline 
ſpirits, diſſolve them into a purpliſh liquor: they diſſolve 
alſo, by the aſſiſlance of heat, in rectified ſpirit of wine, 
and communicate to it a yellowiſh or browniſh red colour, 
an agreeable ſmell, and a bitteriſh, ſub-aſtringent, not 
unpleaſant taſte. The lac in ſubſtance, whether entire, 
or freed from ſo much of its colouring matter as boiling 
water is capable of extraCting, has no manifeſt taſte or 
ſmell, | Ee | | 
A ſpirituous tinAure of ſtick-lac has been ſometimes 
given as a mild reſtringent and corroborant, in female 
weaknefles, and in rheumatic and ſcorbutic diſordets. 
But the principal medicinal uſe of this concrete is as a 
topical corroborant and antiſeptic, in laxities and ſcorbu- 
tic bleedings and exulcerations of the gums: ſome em- 
ploy for this purpoſe a tincture of the lac in alum water; 
others, a tinckure made in vinous ſpirits impregnated 
with the pungent antiſcorbutics: an ounce of the 
powdered lac, with half an ounce of the powdered 
myrrh, is by the college of Edinburgh directed to 
be digeſted in a ſand heat, for fix days, in a pint and a 
half of ſpirit of ſcurvy-graſs. 7 9 5 
Artificial Lace, or LAKE, in painting, a white earthy 
body, as cuttle-fiſh bone, the baſis of alum, or chalk, 
tinged with ſome crimſon vegetable dye, fuch as is ob- 
tained from cochineal or Braſil- wood, diſſolved or taken 
up by means of ſome alkaline ſalt, and precipitated on 
the earth by the addition of ſome acid. 3 2A 
Lake is uſed in all kinds of painting, except enamel ; 
but particularly in oil, where it ſupplies the place of car- 
mine, which does not at all agree with that vebicle, It is 
valuable both for its brightnefs and crimſon teint; which 
make it uſeful for carnations to the portrait painters ; for 
ikies to the landſcape or ſhip painters ; and for flowers to 
thoſe who paint ſtill life. Its tranſparency in oil 1enders 
it alſo of great fervice in glazing, as It is called, over ver- 
milion; and in painting ſcarlet draperies, and the red 
parts of thelips and its acquiring a dark hue, by this 
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tranſparency, when uſed without the additizn 5 
opake pigment, gives it an unrivalled excellence 7 ity 
ſhades of red draperies, or other ſimilar caſes, N n ne 
ſtanding, theſe qualities, lake is not at preſent th 
approved; nor without reaſon ; for there is 3 defect e 
makes it to be frequently rejected, where its uf "I 
avoided. This defect is the uncertainty of its f AN 
when prepared in that manner which moſt 8 
its perfection in other reſpects: for though ene oy 
will hold their colour entirely well, yet others ar 
in the ſame manner, as far as art can aſſure it will ful 
a degree that makes the uſe of it deſtructive to 8 
ing: and if this defect be effectually remedied 8 * 
be by ſecuring the tinging particles by gums fro * 
attacks of the air; yet this is generally as the ex 8 > 
| the brightneſs and tranſparency ; the earth, which 70 
baſis of the pigment, being locked up by the inks the 
rendered incapable of being combined intimate] 8 
imbibing the oil. Beſides the perfections of lake which 
it may have in common with other colours, there is 1 
another that relates only to itſelf, which is the cl . 
to the ſcarlet hue, that makes it more valuable for and 
all the purpoſes to which it is applied; and where thi 
| quality, 2 to the others, happens to be ſound in , 
there is ſcarcely any Jjmits.to be ſet on its value with 
eminent painters of any kind 
Lake was moſt probably firſt made from the color 
found in the grains of the ſtick- lac, from whence it fee; 
to have taken its name; but it may be made from a gien 
variety of ſubſtances which afford a ' crimſon tinge ; 
though at preſent it is ſeldom prepated from any other 
than cochineal, ſcarlet rags, and Brafil-wood, 
The beſt of what is commonly ſold is made from the 


colour extracted from ſcarlet rags, and depoſited on th: 


_—_— 


ſcuttle-bone, which may be done in the following 


manner: 15 5 TA | ERS, 
Take a pound of the beſt pearl-aſhes, and having 
diſſol ved them in two quarts of water, purify them by fl. 
tering through paper. Add then to this ſolution two 
more quarts of water; and having put ina pound of ſcu- 
let ſhreds, procured from the taylors, for they muſt be en- 
tirely clean, boil them in a pewter boiler made for thit 
purpoſe, till the ſhreds appear to have wholly loſt ther 
ſcarlet colour. Take them out of the ſolution, and prele 
them well; dipping them after in water, and preſſing them 
again, that all the fluid they had imbibed may be got from 
them, which muſt be put back to the reſt. Take then 
another pound of the ſhreds, and repeat the like treatment 
of them in the fame folution ; as alſo a third and fourth 
pound. While this is doing, diſſolve a pound and half 
of cuttle-fiſh in a pound of ſtrong aqua · fortis, in a glab 
receiver, adding more of the bone, if it appear to produce 
any ebullition in the aqua-fortis 3 and having ſtrained of 
this ſolution through flannel, pour it into the other by 
degrees; obſerving whether, it produce any eftervelcence 
on putting in the laſt quantity; which if it do imad) 
great degree, more of the cuttle-fiſh bone muſt be diſſo- 
ed in aqua-fortis ; and the ſolution very gradually added 
till no ebullition appear to be raiſed by it in the miu. 
if this be properly managed, the fluid will ſoon become 
clear and colourleſs, and the tinging particles 3 
from the ſhreds, together with the cuttle-fiſh bone,“ 
ſubſide to the bottom, and form a crimſon ſedimen', 
which is the lake, The water mult then be poured 5 
and two gallons of hard ſpring-water muſt be put * 
lake, and well ſtirred about to mix them; which, a 
ukewiſe poured off, after the lake has again ſettled oo 
bottom, mult be replaced by another two gallons but 
the ſame method muſt be repeated four or five times = 
if hard water cannot be procured, or the lake appea 
| le, half f alum ſhould be added to &, 
 PUrP 85 | an OUnce o LK | the lake 1 
quantity of water before it be uſed. When ſt have thi 
chus ſufficiently freed, from the ſalts, it mu u a linen 
water drained from it in a filter, covered wit knap ot 
cloth, which has been ſo. worn as to Rv * hes drawn 
down remaining on its ſurface. After the _ oards, 
to a proper dryncſs, it muſt be dropped, on ater bollow 
by means of ſticks of elder, mountain- ** 4 to dry; 
wood, cut into the form of pens, and fu 1 cones Of 
| when the drops will appear in the form of 1 
pyramids.“ 1 ped N e I 
3 


— ac 


* — 


: f 
- r 
* 
* 


If this lake be of a deeper colour than be defired, the | 


jon of ſcarlet ſhreds may be diminiſhed ; or if it 
ed yet deeper, they ma be increaſe . 
This lake, when the procels ſucceeds well, will be 
bright; and will ſtand equally to any whatever : but 
very — tranſparent and fit for glazing as that where 
. th of alum is the baſts, 1 a 
W may be prepared from cochineal in the following 
r two ounces of cochineal, and infuſe it in a 
allon of ſtale but very elean urine for ſeveral days. Take 
ioo half an ounce of pearl-aſhes in a pint of water; filter 
doch the ſolutions, and mix them. Make then a ſolution 
of cuttle-fiſh bone, as in the above procels ; and to a 
nt of it add two OUNCES of alum diſſolved in half a pint 
12 put this mixture gradually to that of the urine 
go pearl-aſhes, as long as any ebullition appear to ariſe; 
and proceed as to the reſt according to the directions of 
ve proceſs.“ V ; 
11 Jake will be very fine if luckily managed, and will 
ſtand extremely well: it will alſo be very ſcarlet if the 


cochineal and annatto be good. 


Preparation of beautiful LAKE from Braſil-wood. — © Take 
of 8 not coloured in the grinding by the addi- 
tion of pearl- aſhes, three pounds, and boil it an hour in a 


ſolution of three pounds of common falt in three gallons 


of water ; and then filter the fluid through paper, while 
hot : prepare then a ſolution of five pounds of alum in 
three gallons of water; which add to the filtered ſolution 
of common ſalt, tinged with the colour. Make alſo a 
ſolution of three pounds of the beſt pearl-aſhes in a gallon 
and a half of water, and purify it by filtering : put this to 
the other gradually, till the whole of the colour appear 
to be precipitated, and leave the fluid clear and colour- 
leſs; but if any appearance of purple be ſeen, add a freſh 


quantity of the ſolution of alum by degrees, till a ſcarlet 
| hue be produced. The proportion of alum muſt however 


in this caſe be nicely adjuſted : for a ſmall exceſs will 
cauſe part of the tinging matter to be diflolved again, 
which will appear by the fluid's being coloured; and in 
ſuch caſe, a ballance muſt again be made by the addition 


of a {mall quantity of the ſolution of pearl-aſhes. When 


the fluid is thus rendered clear of colour, and the ſedi- 
ment, being ſubſided, appears of a crimſon teint tendin 


to ſcarlet, the directions in the firſt proceſs muſt be fol- 
lowed in every point.“ 


This lake cannot be confided in for either painting in 


oil or water; but in varniſh, or for any other purpoſe; 


where it is defended from air, it is ſuperior to any other 
whatever, on account of its great brightneſs and tranſ- 


parency. 8 


. It may be rendered ſafe, however, with reſpect to 
ſanding, if half a pound of ſeed-lac be added to the ſo- 
lution of pearl-aſhes ; and diffolved in it before its purifi- 
cation by the filter: but in this caſe, two pounds of the 
wood, and a proportionable quantity of the common ſalt 
and water muſt be uſed in the coloured ſolution. This 
vill produce a lake that will ſtand well in either oil or 


Water, and will ſometimes be extremely beautiful; but 


s not fo tranſparent in oil as without the ſeed-lac. 


, The lake with Brazil-wood may be made, alſo, with 
e addition of half an ounce of annatto to each pound 
© tie wood: which will render it much more ſcarlet 


Wire it is ſo wanted. But the annatto muſt be diſſolved 


in the ſolution of pearl-aſhes, and not in that of the com- 

wo ſalt along with wood. $424 $4 
rs goodneſs of lake cannot be poſitively known but 

J the actual trial of it; which, with reſpect to its ſtand- 


ng, requires ſome ti > : ae 
more eaſily judged _ ; but its other qualities may be 


V . 0 . | 
Toney to the brightneſs, its merit may be eaſily 


grinding a little of it, on a pallet or ſtone, with 


as lead and oil; where it may either be judged of b 
of ; mory of thoſe who are very converſant in the uſe 


relation to th aring it with a ſample of any other. In 
? grinding * TPEoNCT; it is alſo eaſy to judge of it, 
U ere A muddi 


on the ol or a little of it may be put, in this ſtate 
neſs 8 of a window z where its thickneſs or clear- 
| corrle be apparent to the. minuteſt degree, 


tle, in the ſame manner, with oil only; | 
the leaſt Nee will be perceived, if the lake be in 


This indeed is the only method uſed in general by colout- 
men for deciding on all the qualities of lake; but it is 
ö with regard to any but tranſparency. 
here is another defect, with reſpect to ſome purpoſes, 
which is apt to be found in lake: it is the fatning in oil. 
This can only be known, by grinding ſome of it in the 
oil, and keeping it the proper time in bladders ; when, 
if it be found to have this fault, it may be deemed utterly 


unfit for the uſe of colourmen; - If nevettheleſs it have no 


other bad qualities, it is not at all the worſe fot this, with 
regard to thoſe who have tio occaſion to keep colours in 
bladders, but mix them as wanted on the pallet, 

There is another kind of lake brought from China, 
which is extremely beautiful; but as it will not mix well 
with either water or oil, though it diſſolves entirely in 
ſpirit of wine, it is not of any uſe in our kinds of paint- 
ing hitherto; This lake has, by ſome unaccountable 
blunder, got the name of ſafflower among thoſe who 
paint in water colours: and has, indeed; been ſo called 
by different perſons who have wrote on the uſe of water 
colours: but there is not the leaſt affinity betwixt it and 
the real ſafflower; which is the died flowers of the car- 
thamiis or baſtard ſaffron, and is a well known ſubſtance, 
as being a common dying drug. | 

Orange LAKE. — This lake is the tinging part of an- 
natto precipitated together with earth of alum. It is of 


a very bright orange colour, and would work well with 
either oil or water, but cannot be depended upon, when 


uſed either of thoſe ways, for ſtanding long. It is, how- 
ever, a very fine colour for varniſh painting, where the 
fear of flying is out of queſtion; and is alſo of an admira- 
ble good effect for putting under cryſtal for the imitation 


of the vinegar garnet; for which purpoſe it has been uſed 


with great ſucceſs. | | 

The manner of preparing this lake is in the following 
manner. IS | 3 

Take of the beſt annatto four ounces, and of pearl- 
aſhes one pound. Put them together into a gallon of wa- 
ter, and boil them half an hour; and then ſtrain the ſo- 
lution through paper. — Make, in the mean time, a ſo- 
lution of a pound and a half of alum, in another gallon of 
water: and mix it gradually with the ſolution of the pearl- 


aſhes and annatto; obſerving to ceaſe any further addition 


when the fluid becomes colourleſs, and no further ebulli- 
tion enſues on the commixture. Treat the ſediment or 
precipitated matter, then, in the ſame manner as has been 
before directed for other kinds of lake; only this need 


not be formed into drops; but may be dried in ſquare 


bits or round lozenges.” | 
LACHYRYMAL; in anatomy, an appellation given 
to ſeveral parts of the eye, from their ſetving to ſecrete 
the tears. Re On ls 
The lachrymal gland is ſituated in the orbit above the 
ſmaller angle, and its excretory ducts under the upper 
eye-lid: theſe are much more eaſily demonſtrated in the 


| eye of an ox, than in a human one. 


The lachrymal caruncle is ſituated in the larger angle, 


or canthus, ſerving to direct the tears to the two puncta 


lachrymalia; which are ſituated in the ſame angle, at the 
extremities of the tarſi or cartilages, and terminate in 


the Jachrymal ſaccus, the naſal canal, and in the noſe it- 


ſelf. See the article EVE. | | 
LACHRYMALIS F1sTUL a, in ſurgery and medicine. 
See FISTULA, | OS ANY . 
LACHRYMATORY, in antiquity, a veſſel wherein 
were collected the tears of a deceaſed perſon's friends, and 
preſerved along with the aſhes and urn- | 


 LACONISM, azxoic©-, in matters of ſtyle, a ſhort, 


-pithy obſervation or ſaying ; ſo called from the Lacedæ- 


monians, who were remarkable for the concifencſs of 


their diſcourſe: See STYLE. 


LACTEA, or Via LAc TEA, the fame with galaxy. 
See GALAXY. | 


LACTEAL VESssEIs, in anatomy, long lender tubes 


for the conveyance of the chyle from the inteſtines to the 
common reſervatory. See the article CHYLE. 
LACTIFEROUS PrLawnTs, in botany, ſuch plants 
as abound with a milky juice, as the lithymalus, ſonchus, 
and lettuce, | 3 i hats 
LACUNZ, in anatomy, certain oſcula or orifices, 


| proceeding from the glandulz ſubſtrate in the vagina, 
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und often ſo large as ta admit a briſtle, Their uſe is to 


ſecrete a fluid for lubricating the vagina, and ſtimu- 
lating to veneryß. 

LACUNAR, in architecture, an arched roof or ceil- 
ing, more eſpecially the planking or flooring above por- 
ticos and piazzas. Me 

LADANUM, or LABDANUM, in pharmacy, See 
the article LABDANUM. 5 | 

LADY's BepsTRAw, a plant called by botaniſts gal- 
lium. See GALLIUM. 


the article SCANDIX, | 
Lavy's FIN GER, a ſpecies of vulneraria. See the ar- 
ticle VULNERARIA, 


See ALCHIMILIA, | | 

Lapy's SMock, the Engliſh name of cardamine. See 
CARDAMINE. 88 

LApv's SLIPPER, the Engliſh name of the cypripe- 
dium. See CYPRIPEDIUM. | 

Lavpy's TRACEs, a name by which ſome call orchis. 
See ORcHis. | | | Es 

LApy-Dax, in law, the 25th of March, being the 
annunciation of the holy virgin. See the article ANNUN- 
CIATION, | 

LAGOECIA, round-headed cummin, in botany, a 
genus of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of five petals, | 


very ſhort, and bicornate : there is no pericarpium, the 


ſeed, which is ſingle, being contained in the cup. | 
This plant has neither the ſmell, appearance, or taſte 
of cummin; its ſmell being more like that of the car- 
rot. | 

LAGOPHTHALMIA, in ſurgery, an everſion and 
gaping of the eye-lids, otherwiſe called ectropium. See 


[4 


the article ECTROPIUM. 


LAIR, among ſportſmen, the place where the deer 


harbour by day. This term is alſo uſed to ſignify a place 


where cattle uſually reſt under ſome ſhelter: by which 


means the ground generally becomes enriched with their 
dung. 

LAKE, a collection of waters contained in ſome ca- 
vity in an inland place, of a large extent, ſurrounded 
with land, and having no communication With the 
ocean. 8 | | | 

Lakes may be divided into four kinds. 1. Such as 
neither receive nor ſend forth rivers. 2. Such as emit 
rivers, without receiving any. 3. Such as receive rivers, 
without emitting any. And, 4. Such as both receive 
and fend forth rivers. Du | 

Of the firſt kind, ſome are temporary, and others pe- 
rennial : moſt of thoſe that are temporary owe their origin 
to the rain, and the cavity or depreſſion of the place in 
which they are lodged : thus in India there are ſeveral 
ſuch lakes made by the induſtry of the natives, of which 
ſome are a mile, and ſome two in circuit; theſe are ſur- 


- rounded with a ſtone wall, and being filled in the rainy 


months, ſupply the inhabitants in dry ſeaſons, who live 
at a great diſtance from ſprings or rivers. There are alſo 
ſeveral of this kind formed by the inundations of the 
Nile and the Niger; and in Muſcovy, Finland, and Lap- 
land, there are many lakes formed partly by the rains and 
partly by the melting of the ice and ſnow ; but moſt of 
the perennial lakes, which neither receive nor emit rivers, 
probably owe their riſe to ſprings at the bottom, by which 
they are conſtantly ſupplied. © , | 

The ſecond kind of lakes, which emit, without receiv- 
ing rivers, is very numerous. Many rivers flow from 
theſe as out of ciſterns ; where their ſprings being ſituated 
low within a hollow place, firſt fill the cavity, and make 
it a lake,. which not being capacious enough to hold all 
the water, it overflows and forms a river : of this kind is 
the Wolga, at the head of the river Wolga; the lake 
Odium, at the head of the Tanais; the Adac, from 
whence one branch of the river Tigris flows; the Ozero, 
or white lake in Muſcovy, is the ſource of the river 
Shackſna. The great lake Chaamay, which emits four 
very large rivers, which water the countries of Siam, 
Pegu, &c. viz. the Menau, the Aſa, the Caipoumo, and 
the Laquia, &c. 5 | 

The third ſpecies of lakes, which receive rivers, but 
emit none, apparently owe their origin to thoſe rivers, 


A% © 


| | is greater, equal, or leſs than they recei 
Lavpy's Coms, a plant otherwiſe called ſcandix. See | greater, it is plain that they muſt be ſupplied by for; 
fat the bottom; if leſs, the ſurplus of the wah prog 


1 | juſt ſupply what is evaporated by the ſun. Fe ſpring 
Lapy's MAN TLE, the Engliſh name of alchimilla. 


| 


| in warmer climates at a great diſtance from the ſea, ths 
b 


| calamities of the ſiege of Jeruſalem. In the third, the 


which in their progreſs from their ſource. 1.11: - ; 
ſome extenſive cavity, are collected — inte 
lake of ſuch dimenſions, as may loſe as much b forms 
tion, as it continually receives from theſe . Exhala, 
kind is that great lake improperly called the on : 0 thi 
the lake Aſphaltites, alſo called the D ap 
20 ee 4-346") ead ſea ; th 
of Geneva, and ſeveral others. "ON 
Of the fourth ſpecies, which both receive and G. 


rivers, we reckon three kinds, as the quantity they — 
em 
ve. If it 


bably ſpent in exhalations; and if it be equal, their .f. 
Lakes are alſo divided into thoſe of freſh water" ,, 
thoſe of ſalt, Dr. Halley is of opinion, that all v, 
perennial lakes are ſaline, either in a greater of lef by 
gree; and that this ſaltneſs encreaſes with time: my g 
this foundation he propoſes a method for determinir a 
age of the world. | . Ste 
Large lakes anſwer the moſt valuable purpoſes in the 
northern regions, the warm vapours that ariſe from th 
moderating the pinching cold. of thoſe climates. w 
what is ſtill a greater advantage, when they are place 


* 


exhalations raiſed from them by the ſun, cauſe the coun 
tries that border upon them to be refreſhed with frequen 
ſhowers, and conſequently prevent their being batten 
deſarts. | 

LAMA, the ſovereign pontiff or rather god of the 
Aſiatic Tartars, inhabiting the country of Barantc}, 
The lama is not only adored by the, inhabitants of the 
country, but alſo by the kings of Tartary, who ſend hin 
rich preſents, and go in pilgrimage to pay him adoration 
calling him Lama - Congiu, 1. e. God the everlaſting fahe 
of heaven. He is never to be ſeen but in a ſecret place 
of his palace, amidſt a great number of lamps, fitting 
croſs-legged upon a cuſhion, and adorned all over with 
gold and precious ſtones ; where, at a diſtance, they pro- 
ſtrate themſelves before him, it not being lawful-for any 
to kiſs even his feet. He is called the great lama, ot 
lama of lamas, that is, prieſt of prieſts. And to perſuade 
the people that he 1s immorta], the inferior prieſts, when 
he dies, ſubſtitute another in his ſtead, and ſo continue 
the cheat from generation to generation. Theſe prieſts 
perſuade the people, that the lama was raiſed from death 
many hundred years ago, that he has lived ever ſince, and 
will continue to live for ever. 1 | 

LAMB, in zoology, the young of the ſheep-kind, vet 
the article SHEEP. | | © 
| LAMENTATIONS, a canonical book of the Ol 
Teſtament, written by the prophet Jeremiah. The two 
firſt chapters of this book are employed in deſcribing the | 


author deplores the perſecutions he himſelf had ſuffered, 
| FAG fourth turns upon the deſolation of the city and 
temple, and the misfortune of Zedekiah. The fit 
chapter is a prayer for the Jews in their diſperſion and 
captivity; and at the end of all, he ſpeaks of the crue tj 
of the Edomites, who had infulted Jeruſalem in ber 
miſery. The four firſt chapters of the Lamentations at 
an abecedary, every verſe or couplet beginning with 15 
of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, in vhe bene 
order. The ſubject is of the moſt moving kind, 255 
ſtile throughout lively, pathetic, and affecting. 1 
we ever find, ſays Dr. South, ſorrow flowing forth 0 
ſuch a natural prevailing pathos, as in the Lage 
of Jeremy? One would think, that every letter wi 5 
with a tear; that every word was the noiſe of a bfea a>; 
heart; that the author was a man compaQed of fore 7 
diſciplined to grief from 3 ue " | 
breathed but in ſighs, nor ſpoke but in à grem | 
LAMLEA, in — 4 mythology, 2 kind et 
in the form of women, ſaid to have devoured 
See DAMON. 1 
LAMINE, in phyſiology, the thin plates "7% 
many ſubſtances conſiſt. ; I of plants, 
LAMIU M, dead nettle, in botany, 2 arr gert 
the flower of which conſiſts of one labiated at "the 


: | 1 in 
petal: the ſeeds are four, triangular, aud contain | 
bottom of the cu ... HAST "I: The 


of this plant are ſaid to be good in the 
| The FOR ſentery, 45 ſcrophulous diſorders, The 
e aperient, emollient, and vulnerary. 3 
herd N. AS-Dar, a feſtival celebrated on the firſt of 
a by the Romiſh church, in memory of St. Peter's 
3 "MP, 1 a veſſel containing oil, with a light 
wick: See Oil, FLAME, FIRE, &c. 
LAMPAD ARY, an officer in the ancient church of 
Contantinople, fo called from his employment, which 
E to take care of the lamps, and to carry a taper before 
| 0 emperor or patriarch when they went to church, or in 
| proce PAS, LAMPERs, or LAMPRASS, among far- 
jers, a ſwelling and inflammation in the roof of a horſe's 
4 \th, ſo called becauſe it is cured by burning with a 
| hang or hot iron, in which operation great care ſhould | 
be taken not to touch the bone, 5 
IAM PERN, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of petromyzon, 
| with a ſingle row of little teeth in the verge of the mouth, 
beide the lower large ones. It grows to about a foot 
| Jong; though moſt of thoſe uſually caught are under that 
S 140/ard, See the article PETROMYZON. | 
| LAMPREY, Lampetra, another ſpecies of petromy- 
| 20n, with about twenty rows of teeth. It grows to two 
| feet and an half, or more, in length. It is caught in | 
| ſome large rivers near the ſea, but is much leſs frequent 
| than the former ſpecies. | 
LANCEOLATED Lear, one reſembling a ſpear's 
| point, | 
| "LANCET, a chirurgicaFinſtrument, ſharp pointed 
| and two edged, chiefly uſed for opening veins in the 
operation of phlebotomy, or bleeding; alſo for laying 
| open abſceſſes, tumors, &c. _ - 
| LAND, in a limited ſenſe, denotes arable ground. 
| See the articles EARTH, SolL, HusBANDRY. 
It is alſo uſed for meadow-ground, paſture, wood, 
| commons, &c. See the articles ME apow, PASTURE, 
&c. | 
There are various methods of improving ands, as, I. 
| By incloſing and dividing the ſame into ſeveral fields, 
| for paſture or tillage, which is one of the moſt principal 
W vas of improvement; firſt, by aſcertaining to every 
| man his juſt property, and thereby preventing a number 
| of treſpaſſes and injuries, that lands in general are ſub- 
| jected to, beſide the diſadvantage of being obliged to 
| keep the ſame ſeaſons with the other people who have 
land in the ſame field; ſo that the ſowing, fallowing, 
| 2nd tilling the ground, muſt be equally performed by all 
the land-holders; and, when there happens a flothful 
| negligent perſon, who has land intermixed with others, 
us one of the greateſt nuiſances imaginable. Secondly, 
| being of itſelf a very great improvement: for, where 
aas properly incloſed, and the hedge-rows planted 
* timber trees, &c. it preſerves the land warm, and 
| "5, and ſhelters it from the violent cold nipping 
| iy , which in ſevere winters deſtroy much of the corn, 
_ 2 whatever grows on the open field, or champain 
* . 2 where it is laid down for paſture, it 
3 3 more graſs than the open fields, and the 
Fe hea <21n to grow much ſooner in the ſpring. 
3 ges and trees alſo afford ſhelter for the cattle from 
Ae _—_ in winter; as alſo ſhade for them in the 
Ms. 0 of ſummer. And theſe hedges afford the 
"a Fa ney of fuel, as alſo plough- boot, cart-boot, 
- Where they are carefully planted and preſerved, 


| Wrniſh hi 705, 'd; : 
where th Ch timber, and maſt for his ſwine: or; 


vil be a food — 4 are planted with fruit- trees, there 
lin mo part Pp 2 E "_ for cyder, perry, &c. which, 
ulbndmn Sland, are of no ſmall advantage to the 

bpm Mes of incloſing, there is alſo much more 
inf or the poor, and is therefore a good remedy 

| re greg, Cary; for in thoſe open countries, where there 
nothing but bi © ORs heaths, and waſtes, there is 
ſeneraſity of the; y and idleneſs to be feen amongſt the 
ur years. þ ir inhabitants, It is very obſervable of 
land in Va much advantage the incloſing of the 
and ſome other counties at a 


Liſtan y . orceſterſhire, 
om | CL TOR 
fore this enden, has been to the inhabitants; for, 


> method was introduced amongſt them, the 


L A N 


lands, for the moſt part, lay in commons, &c. upon 
which the poorer ſort of people built themſelves cottages 
with mud walls, where they contented themſelves with 
a cow or two, and ſome ſwine: and thoſe of them who 
were more induſtrious than the reſt, travelled to the 
neighbourhood of London every ſpring, where they were 
employed in the gardens and fields for the ſummer ſea- 
ſon; and in autumn they returned to their native coun- 
ties, where they lived, in winter, upon what money 
they had ſaved in ſummer, But, ſince they have con- 
verted their waſtes and commons into incloſures, there 
are but few of the inhabitants of thoſe counties who 
come to London for work, in compariſon to the num- 
bers that formerly came; ſo that moſt of the labourers 
who come to London for employment, are either Welch, 
or inhabitants of ſome diſtant counties, where this im- 
provement hath not as yet been introduced, | 

The advantages of incloſing land are now ſo generally 
known, that there is no occaſion for us to enumerate 
them here; ſince the improvements which have been 
made of Jate years, in ſeveral parts of England, and the 
increaſe of rent, that is every-where made by thoſe that 
incloſe, are ſufficient arguments to enforce the practice, 
and render it general; more eſpecially in the north, 
where it is much neglected; becauſe it would greatly ſhel- 
ter the lands, and render them much warmer than they 
now are. | 3 8 

In incloſing of land, there ſhould be regard had to the 
nature of the ſoil, and what it is intended for; becauſe 
corn land ſhould not be divided into ſmall parcels; for, 
beſides the loſs of ground in hedges, &c. the corn ſeldom 
thrives ſo well in ſmall incloſures, as in more open fields; 
eſpecialiy where the trees are large in the hedge- rows. 
The graſs alſo in paſtures is not ſo ſweet near hedges, or 
under the drip of trees, as in open expoſures ; ſo that 


where the incloſures are made too ſmall, or the land is 


overplanted with trees, the herbage will not be near ſo 


good, nor in ſo great plenty, as in larger fields: therefore, 


efore a perſon begins to incloſe, he ſhould well conſider 


how he may do it to the greateſt advantage: as, for in- 


ſtance, it is always neceſſary to have ſome ſmaller inclo- 
ſures near the habitation, for the ſhelter of cattle, and 
the conveniency of ſhifting them from one field to ano- 
ther, as the ſeaſon of the year may require; and hereby 
the habitation, barns, ſtables, and outhouſes, will be 
better defended from ſtrong winds, which often do great 
damage to thoſe that are expoſed to their fury. Theſe 
ſmall incloſures may be of feveral dimenſions; ſome of 
them three, four, ſix, or eight acres in extent; but the 
larger diviſions for corn ſhould notcontain leſs than twenty 
o thirty actes, or more, according to the ſize of the 
arm. | 


The uſual method of incloſing land is, with a ditch 


and bank ſet with quick, But in marſh land, where 


there is plenty of water, they content themſelves with 
only a ditch, by the ſides of which they uſually plant 
fallows or poplars, which, being quick of growth, in a 
few years, afford ſhade to the cattle; and when they are 
3 produce a conſiderable profit to their owners. See 

ENCE, | | | 


2. The draining of land is alſo another great improve- 


ment to it: for though paſtures and meadows, which are 


capable of being overflowed, produce a greater quantity 
of herbage than dry land; yet, where the wet lies too 
long upon the ground, the graſs will be ſour, and ex- 
tremely coarſe; and where there is not care taken in time 
to drain this land, it will produce little graſs, and ſoon 
be over-run with ruſhes and flags, ſo as to be of ſmall 
value. See Bod and FRN. ; 

As the draining of cold wet lands is a great improve- 
ment to them, ſo the floating or watering of dry Jooſe 


lands is not a leſs advantage to them. This may be eaſily 


effected where there are rivers, or reſervoirs of water, 
which are ſituated above the level of the ground deſigned 
to be floated, by under-ground drains, through which the 


water may be conveyed at proper ſeaſons, and let out on 


the ground: in order to this, there muſt be good ſluices 
made at the heads of the drains, ſo that the water ma 


never get out, but at ſuch times as is required; for if this 


be not taken care of, the water, inſtead of improving the 
land, will greatly damage it. | | 


But 
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ter in the neighbourhood lying above its level, it will be 
more expenſive ; becauſe, in fach caſe, the water muſt be 
raiſed, by machines, from reſervoirs or ſtreams which lie 
below it. The moſt common engine for this purpoſe is 
the Perſian wheel. See the article PERSTIAN W HEEL, 
Vet notwithſtanding the expence of raiſing the water, 
it has been found very advantageous, in many parts of 
England, to drown the lands; for the profit has many 
times more than doubled the charge. 

The time for drowning of land is uſually from Novem- 
ber to the end of April : but though this is the general 
practice, yet for many reaſons it is not to be approved of: 
the firſt is, that by the water lying continually on the 
ground in the winter, the roots of the finer ſorts of graſs 
are rotted and deſtroyed ; and by letting on of the water, 
at the ſeaſon when the ſeeds of docks, and other bad 
weeds, which commonly grow by river-fides, are falling, 
theſe ſeeds are carried upon the land, where they remain 
and grow, and fill the ground with bad weeds ;' which is 
commonly the caſe with moſt of the water meadows in 
England, the graſs in general being deſtroyed ; ſo that 
ruſhes, docks, and other trumpery, make up the burden 
of theſe lands; but if theſe meadows were judiciouſly 
managed, arid never floated til} March or April, the quan- 

tity of ſweet good graſs would be thereby greatly increaſed, 
and the beautiful verdure of the meadows preſerved : but 
there is little hope of convincing thoſe perſons by argu- 
menits, who are fo much wedded to their own prejudices, 
as to ſhut their eyes and ears againſt experiments or rea- 
ſon, Where the land is very hot and dry, and it lieth 
convenient to be watered at a ſmall expence, it ſhould be 
repeated every week in dry hot weather, which will prove 
a great advantage to the land. But, whenever this is 
done, there ſhould no cattle be admitted while it is wet; 
for they will poach, and ſpoil the turf. 5 

3. Another great improvement of land is by burning 
of it; which, for ſour, heathy, and ruſhy land, be it 
either hot or cold, wet or dry, is a very great improve- 
ment; ſo that ſuch lands will, in two or three years after 
burning, yield more, excluſive of the charges, than the 
inheritance was worth before : but this is not to be prac- 
tiſed on rich fertile land ; for as the fire deſtroys the acid 
juice, which occafions ſterility in the poor land, ſo it will 
in like manner conſume the good juices of the richer 
land, and thereby impoveriſh it; ſo that it hath been with 
great reaſon diſuſed in deep rich countries. See BuRx- 
ING of Land. 

4. It is alſo a very great improvement, where land is 

1 overgrown with broom, furz, &c. to {tub them up by 
„ the roots; and when they are dry, lay them on heaps, and 
. cover them with the parings of the earth, and burn them, 
FANG and ſpread the aſhes over the ground. By this method 
1 vaſt tracts of land, which at preſent produce little or no- 
thing to their owners, might be made good at a ſmall 
expence, ſo as to become good eſtates to the pro- 
prietors. | „ 

LANDSEIP, or LAN DSC APE, in painting, the view 
or proſpect of a country, extended as far as the eye will 
reach. | | | 

LANGUAGE, an aſſemblage of expreſſions among 

any people, whereby to communicate their thoughts to 
each other. And this chance or caprice has eſtabliſhed at 
firſt; ſo that uſage is the rule of a language, nor has rea- 
fon any thing to do therein, unleſs to ſtudy or teach it, 
ſuch as it is. Here then commences grammar, which 
only furniſhes reflections, called rules, to which the 
manners of ſpeaking uſed in that language may be re- 
duced, 

Uſage may be divided into good and bad. The differ- 
ence between theſe is, that the one is better eſtabliſhed 
than the other. In dead languages, that which makes 
the good uſage is the writings of the beſt authors in that 
language, and thoſe authors are allowed the beſt, who 
wrote when the {tate was in its greateſt glory. Thus the 
age of Auguſtus being the moſt diſtinguiſhed period in 
the Roman hiſtory, we call that good Latin which is con- 
formable to the manners of ſpeaking uſed by authors who 
wrote within fifty years before, or after the reign of that 
emperor, As to the living languages, the good uſage, or 
mode, is that which obtains amongſt the molt eminent 
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But where the land lies ſo high, as that there is no wa- 


learning, and the reputation of writing well 
8 of each people, and the lang 
0 

| language perfectly ſuitable, full of Fee MEL bad 


try, or other, and which may be learned by converſation 


words and things being perfectly arbitrary, they Mi) 5 


ſtrangers ſettling among natives, &c. it is 2 ww j 
that theſe and many other cauſes ſhould occauon 
teration in living languages. | 


| poſterity, as long as they dwelt in th 


L A 


perſons, whether As to quality and author; 


ty, or 4 


There is found a conſtant reſemblance betwee 
d 


5 | 
hus the Greeks, a polite but voluptu age they f. 


The Romans, who ſeemed only born to Conne 
a language noble, nervous, and auguſt; and Wa bad 
ſcendants, the Italians, are ſunk into ſoftneſs A de. 
nacy, which is as eaſily perceivable in. their lan ud Sei, 
their manners. The language of the Spaniard, Cen i 
chat haughtineſs which«conſtitutes the diſtin ul a0 
racter of the people. The French, who * ah 
vivacity, have a language that runs extremel Wake 
lively. And the Engliſh, who are natural 4: and 
thoughtful, and of few words, have a language 7 Au, 
ſhort, conciſe, and ſententious. See the 5 8 6 
LATIN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, FRENCH, and "Baie 
The diverſity of languages is generally allowed abe 
taken its riſe from the confuſion at the Tower of we 
both by Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans : 1 
manner in which this diverſity was effected, is ill! oy 
pute among the learned. n 
As to the point of antiquity and priority among 
Fentes that too has been extremely controverted boy 
gyptians and Phrygians diſputed concerning the * 
quity of their languages: the Arabs diſpute the point 
antiquity with the Jews; but theſe, jealous even to el 
ceſs of the honour of their nation, 5 inſiſt that the 
Hebrew tongue, ſuch as is found in the Holy Scripture 
is the primitive Janguage, and that ſpoken by the if 
man; wiiie others contend that the Hebrew, Chalke 
and Arabic, are only dialects of the original tongue: boy: 
ever that be, the Arabic is held to be the moſt copious a 
all languages, Se: the articles ArRapic, CHALDEx, Hz. 
BREW, EGYPTIAN, and PHRYGIAN, &c. 
Languages are divided into 1. Original or mother 
tongues, as the Hebrew and Arabic in the eaſt; Kirche 
2dds the Cophtic; the Teutonic and Sclavonic in the 
weſt. And Du Jon maintains the Gothic to be the no- 
ther of the Teutonic tongues, namely, thoſe ſpoken in 
the north ; and ſome add the Biſcayan or Bas Briton, 
the mother- tongue of the Celtæ or Gauls. 
2. Derivative languages, which are thoſe formed out 
of a mixture of ſeveral others, as Latin, French, &c. 
Learned or dead languages are thoſe which only fub- 
fiſt in books, and which muſt be learned by the rules df 
grammar, as the Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldee 
Living languages are thoſe ſtill ſpoken in ſome coun- 


The moſt popular among theſe are the French, Iulia, 
Spaniſh, and Engliſh. | | | 
Speech is a privilege peculiar to man, and he is likewile 
furniſhed with organs proper for forming an articulate 
voice: hence it is eaſy to conceive men might form 3 
ſettled and uniform language, by only affixing an ider 
a word, and making others acquainted with it. And it 
alſo eaſy to conceive that, the connexion betwixt 

changed at different places, at different times, and by dt 
ferent perſons. And it is not very unlikely that vari 

capacities and inclinations, the different occaſions Perf 
have to expreſs themſelves, different terms of ny 
tion, the eaſe people find in delivering themſelves 7 
one way than another, the forgetting old oy . 
many new things met with requiring neu 7 1! 


0 ; F nan and 

When all mankind inhabited the ane conn = 

kept up a commerce with each other, liviog wy 
many ages, it is no. great wonder that the comm 


world was then deſtroyed, except Noah and hi uin 
tongue ſpoken by this patriarch muſt be By. on 
language, and which might be eaſily ha 


* 


1 


7 ͤ 


5 


Put when, before their parting, they attempted to build a 


being able to underſtand each other, they were 
_— En and leave the building unfiniſhed. ; 
p ANGUED, in heraldry, is applied to ſuch animals 
hoſe torrgues appear out of their mouths, being of a dit- 
. colour from that of the body. i | 
LANGUOR, a faintneſs or relaxation of the members, 
wing either to a want or decay of ſpirits. 
ANIGEROUS, among herbalifts, trees that bear 


ned i atkins of the willow, &c. | 
l derived from the Latin, lana, wool, and 
be AIs. the butcher- bird, in ornithology, a ſpe- 
cies of falcon, with black legs, a grey back, and varie- 
gated belly. 5 8 a. | 

LANNAR, or LANNERET, the blue-legged falcon, 
with oblong black and white ſpots. It is a very beau- 
tiful bird, about the ſize of a common crow, very bold, 
and uſually kept for the diverſion of hawking. | 

LANTERN, or JN, 
tion for ſhewing light in the night. 

The word is derived from the French lanterne, which 
Gonifies the ſame thing, 

Feaſt of LANTERNS, a 


out a large lanthorn illuminated with a great number of 
wax candles, Theſe lanthorns are more or leſs ſplendid, 
in proportion to the circumſtances of the owner: ſome of 
them are valued at ten thouſand crowns, on account of 
the decorations beſtowed on them; theſe are from twenty 


which they make ſumptuous entertainments. 
Magic LANTERN, an optic machine, whereby little 
painted images are repreſented ſo much magnihed, as to 
be accounted the effect of magic by the ignorant. 
The contrivance is briefly this: AB C D (pl. LXXVII. 
fe. 5.) is a Jantern, from whoſe fide there proceeds a 
ſquare tube Hume, conſiſting of two parts; the outer- 
molt of which nm {lides over the other, fo as that the 
whole tube may be lengthened or ſhortened by that means, 
In the end of the arm n#lm, is fixed a convex glaſs 41; 
avout de, there is a contrivance for admitting and plac- 
ing an object, de, painted in dilute and tranſparent co- 
lours, on a plane thin glaſs; which object is there to be 
placed inverted, This is uſually ſome ludicrous or fright- 
ful repreſentation, the more to divert the ſpectators: h 


tube, the only uſe of which is to caſt the light of the 
lame ſtrongly on the picture de, painted on the plane 


thin glaſs. Hence, if the object de be placed farther 


from the glaſs þ/ than its focus, it is manifeſt that the 
diſtind image of the object will be projected by the glaſs 
#/, on the oppoſite white wall FH, at fg; and that in 


an erect poſture: ſo that, in effect, this appearance of the | 


magic lantern is the ſame with that of the camera ob- 
pn or darkened room; ſince here the chamber EF GH 
1 n quite dark, excepting the light in the lantern 


| dee CAMERA OBSCURA. 
And her | © 


ep and thereby the glaſs #1 brought nearer the 
x de, the repreſentation Ig ſhall be projected ſo much 
m * and ſo much the more diſtant from the glaſs 

5 Mm that the ſmalleſt picture at de may be projected at 
RY greater proportion required, within due limits: 
3 aL that this lantern got the name of lanterna 
will KI * On the other hand, protracting the tube 
Veins in la the object. Inſtead of the convex glaſs to 

cn the light, ſome prefer a concave ſpeculum, its 


ocu | 
"ay being nearer than that of a lens; and in this focus 


place the candle. 


ATT 2 his . . . 
RN, in architecture, a little dome raiſed over 


the * 

5 ae to give light, and ſerve as a crown- 
LT ERNI | 
emiei e F Ns Ts. 2 Cenomination aſſumed by the aca- 


Thoulouſe. 


ing on the fr the ſoft down of plants, like that grow - 


it of the peach. tree; whence ſuch plants are 
Winous, „ | 
ATHUM, the dock, 


77 in botany, a perennial plant 


(ich a woolly or downy ſubſtance as is commonly con- 


LAN THORN, a well known inven- 


e we may obſerve, that if the tube Y mc be 


(it and tower, God confounded the language, inſomuch 
ci 


Chineſe feſtival obſerved on the | 
| fiſteenth day of the firſt month, when every Chineſe ſets 


| 


Is a deep convex glaſs, placed in the other end of the | 


bearing numerous imperſect flowers ſet in double cups; 
the outermoſt of which conſiſts of three ſmall green leaves, 
the inner of three larger reddiſh ones, which become 
a covering to a gloſſy triangular ſeed. 

LarATHUM acutum folio plano, ſharp- pointed wild dock, 
with long narrow acuminated leaves not curled about the 
edges, and the ſeed-covers indented and marked with lit- 
tle tubercles, The roots are of a browniſh colour on the 
cone yah and of a yellowiſh within, which grows deeper in 

rying. 4 ; . 

The roots of the ſharp-pointed' dock have a bitteriſh 
aſtringent taſte, and no remarkable ſmell: the roots of 
the other common wild docks are nearly of the fame 
quality, equally diſcover their aftringent matter both to 
the taſte and by ſtriking an inky blackneſs with a ſolu- 
tion of chalybeate vitriol, and have been often ſubſtitut- 
ed in our markets for thoſe of the-ſharp-pointed kind; 
which laſt are generally, and, ſo far as can be judged 
from their taſte, juſtly, accounted the moſt efficacious. 
They are ſuppoſed to have an aperient and laxative, as 
well as an aftringent and corroborating virtue; approach- 
ing in this reſpect to rhubarb, but differing widely in de- 


gree, their ſtypticity being greater, and their purgative 


quality, if really they have any purgative quality at all, 
far leſs. They ſtand recommended in habitual coſtiveneſs, 
obſtructions of the viſcera, ſcorbutic and cutaneous ma- 
ladies: in which laſt intention, fomentations, cata- 
plaſms, or unguents of the roots have been commonly 
joined to their internal uſe: in many caſes, the external 
application alone is ſaid to be ſufficient. A decoction 


of- half an ounce or an ounce of the freſh roots, or of a 


| dram or two of the dry roots, is commonly directed for a 
to thirty feet diameter, and ſerve as a kind of halls, in | 


LayraTHUM aguaticum folio cubitali, great wild water 
dock. See BARDANA. „„ | s 
LAPATHUM rhabarbarum monachorum, Monks rhubarb, 


garden patience; with large, broad, acuminated leaves; 


reddiſh, branched ſtalks; the leaves that cover the ſeeds 


unindented, and a tubercle on one of them: the root is of 


a yellow colour, with red veins, approaching in appear- 
ance to rhubarb, | | 

This root is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the virtues of rhubarb, 
in an inferior degree. It is obviouſly more aſtringent 
than rhubarb; but comes very far ſhort of it in purgative 
virtue, though given, as uſually direQed, in double its 
doſe; nauſeating the ſtomach, without producing any 
conſiderable evacuation. It communicates a deep yellow 
tincture both to water and ſpirit. | 

LAPIDARY, an artificer who cuts precious ſtones, 
See the article GEM. | 

The art of cutting precious ſtones is of great antiquity. 
The French, though they fell into it but lately, have 
notwithſtanding carried this art to a very great perfection, 


but not in any degree ſuperior to the Engliſh. See Dia- 


MOND, | 

LAPIDARY STYLE denotes the ſtyle proper for monu- 
mental or other inſcriptions; being a ſort of medium be- 
tween proſe and verſe. The jejune and brilliant are 
equally to be avoided, | OY ns 

LAPIDESCENT, that which has the faculty of turn- 
ing bodies to a ſtony nature. | 

LAPIS, in general, is uſed to denote a ſtone of any 
kind, See STONE. 


LAPSA denotes a patron's neglect or omiſſion to pre- 5 


ſent to a church within fix months after it becomes va- 
cant, When after a vacancy the patron does not pre- 
ſent in ſix months, the ordinary has the next fix months 
to collate to the benefice; and if he does not preſent with- 
in that time, the metropolitan has farther ſix months to 


do it in; and if he ſhould fail in doing it in his time, the 


next ſix months devolves to the crown. 

LAQUEUS, in ſurgery, a kind of ligature ſo contriv- 
ed, that when ſtretched by any weight, or the like, it 
draws up cloſe. Its uſe is to extend broken or disjointed 
bones, to keep them in their places when they are ſet, and 
to bind the parts cloſe together. 

LARCENY, in law, a felonious carrying away an- 


other perſon's goods; and this, according to the value of 
the thing ſtolen, is either grand, or petit larceny; the 
firſt being ſtealing effects above the value of 18. and the 


laſt ſuch as are either of that value, or under it: but 
40 where 
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theft appears to be the firſt offence, frequently bring in 


| Romans, who were the guardians of houſes; they were 
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where two perſons together ſteal goods to the value of | 
only 13d. it is grand larceny in both; and if one perſon 
at different times {teal ſeveral. different things from the 
ſame perſon, watch amount upon the whole to above 12d. 
value, they may be joined in one indictment, and the of- 
fender found guilty of grand larceny ; but this is very 
ſeldom practiſed; on the contrary, the jury, where the 


their verdict, as they lawfully may, that tae things are 
not above jod. value, and by that means reduce the 
offence to petit larceny, though the offender may per- 
haps be indicted for ſtealing to the value of 30 or 408. and 
upwards, The crime of grand latceny is puniſhable 
with death, and that of petit larceny, only with the cor- 
poral puniſhment of whipping, &c. 0 
LARES, certain inferior deities among the ancient 


alſo ſometimes taken for the guardians of ſtreets and ways, 
and Tibullus makes them the guardians of the fields. 
LARGO, in the Italian mulic, a low movement, one 
degree quicker than the grave, and two than the adagio. 
ee the articles ADAGIo and GRAVE, ONE 
LARIZ, the Larch tree, in botany, a genus of trees, 
whoſe leaves, which are long and narrow, are produced 
out of little tubercles, in form of a painter's pencil: the 
cones are produced at remote diſtances from the male 
flowers on the ſame tree: the male flowers are very like 
mall cones at their firſt appearance, but afterwards 
ſtretched out in length. | | 
Theſe trees ate propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the beginning of March, upon a bed of light 
oil, expoſed only to the morning fun: or otherwiſe it 
may be ſown in pots or boxes of light earth, and placed 
near an hedge, where they may have the morning ſun 
only. The ſecd ſhould be covered about half an inch 
thick with fine light earth, and in very dry weather ſhould 
be gently refreſhed with water. In about ſix weeks, if 
your ſceds were good, your plants will come up, at which 
time you {ſhould careſully guard them againſt the rapacious 
birds, which would otherwiſe pull. off the heads of the 
plants, as they thruſt themſelves out of the ground with 
their covers on them; and obſerve to refreſh them with 
water in dry weather, eſpecially if they are ſown in pots 
or boxes; as allo to keep them clear from weeds, which, 
if ſultered to grow among the young plants, will ſoon 
deſtroy them : nor ſhould they be too much expoſed to 
the {un, or ſtrong winds; both which are very injurious 
to theſe plants, while they are young: but in October 
you ſhould, if they are in boxes or pots, remove them 
into a ſituation where they may be defended from ſharp 
winds, which are ſometimes hurtful to them, while young 


it; the beak. is ſtraight, and pointed; the two 
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"IAN 


membranaceous and pointed, has a rim or ma 


Thin rowng 
chaps 6 us] 


er than any of 


in ſize; and the claw of the hinder toe longe 
the other toes. 8 
To this genus belong, 1. The ſky-lark, win, ' 
long winged feathers, vanegated with white and bi 0 
2. The tit lark, with a white line over the 8 
The wood-lark, with the wings obliquely ya;ic,. 
with white, 4. The yellow-breaſted lark. 25 
ſnow- bird, or pied chaffinch, with the tail feather? bal 
except the three lateral ones, which ate White. * 
LARK-SPUR, delphinium, in. botany, See the artic! 
DELPHINIUM. | | 5 
LARMIER, in architecture, a flat ſquare mig 
member of the corniche, between the Cymatium and Rog 
The word is derived from the French larme, 2 58 
it cauſes the rain- water to fall at a diſtance from 
drop by drop like tears. See CoRNICHE. 
LARUS, the gull, in ornithology, a genus of th 
anſeres order of birds, thus characterized: the beak ; 
ſtraight all the way, except juſt at the point, where | 
turns down; add to this, that it is obtuſe, not denticu- 
lated along the ſides, and its lower chap gibbous or pro- 
tuberant underneath. | 
LARYNGOTONY, or BRoxcHoTowny,. See the 
article BRONCHOTOMY. I 
LARYNX, in anatomy, forms the protuberance in the 
upper and anterior part of the neck, called pomum Adani: 
it is termed the head of the trachea arteria, being more pro- 
minent in men than in women. It principally conſiſtsoffye 


ear, z 
the wall 


| cartilages, as the cartilago thyroides, cricoides, two ary 


tenoides, and the epiglottis; they are conneQed together 
by ligaments, and have muſcles, glands, and membrang 
belonging to them. The cartilago thyroides, which is the 
anterior and largeſt, is folded ſo as to havea Jongitudind 
convexity on the foreſide, and two lateral portions which 
may he termed alæ. | 

The cricoid cartilage, which is the inferior and baſy 
of the reſt, reſembles a thick irregular ring, very broal 
on one ſide, and narrow on the other. It may be diftin- 
guiſhed into a baſis and top, into an interior, poſterior, 
and two lateral fides. To the baſis the aſpera arteri i 
connected, ſo that the cricoides is the upper extremity 
the trachea. | | 

The cartilagines arytenoidzz are two ſmall, equal, and 
ſimilar cartilages, which joined together reſemble the 
ſpout of an ewer, and are ſituated on the top of the ci. 
coides. 425 | 

The epiglottis is an elaſtic cartilage, nearly le 
purſlane leaf. It is ſituated above the anterior portion 
the thyroides, and its lower extremity is tied by a {hort, 


but afterwards they will endure the ſevereſt weather of 
our climate, | | 
Theſe trees are very proper for the ſides of barren hills, 
where few other forts will thrive ſo well; nor is this tree 
very delicate in its ſoil, but will grow much better on 
poor ſtrong ftony land, than in rich ground: and, during 
the ſummer, they appear very beautiful; but in autumn 
they caſt their leaves, whereby ſome people have been 
deceived, by ſuppoſing them dead, and have deſtroyed them. 
From the wounded bark of this tree exudes the pureſt 
Venice turpentine; and on the body and branches of it 
grows the agaric, which is a drug uſed in medicine: the 
wood 1s very durable, and, by ſome, reported to be very 
difficult to burn. But I do not know how this ſhould 
be, to a tree which abounds with turpentine; though it 
is faid al ſo to be fo ponderous as to fink in water. It will 
polifh exceeding well, and is by the architects abroad 
much coveted, both for houſes, and building of ſhips. 
Witlen, a Dutch writer_upon naval architecture, men- 
tions a ſhip to be long ſince found in the Numidian ſea, 
twelve fathoms under water, being chiefly built of this 
timber and cypreſs, both which woods were reduced to 
that hardneſs, as to reſiſt the ſharpeſt tools; nor was any 
part of it periſhed, though it had lain above a thouſand 
years ſubmerged. And it was upon tables of this wood 
that Raphael, and ſeyeral of the greateſt artiſts, eterniſed 
their ſkill, before the uſe of canvas was introduced, 
Miller's Gard. Di, 
IL ARK, Alauda, in ornithology, a diſtinct genus of birds; 
the characters of which are theſe: the tongue, which is 


6 


pretty broad, and very ſtrong ligament to the upper eve 
of that cartilage. 


The cartilago thyroides is connected to the cricoides by 
| ſeveral ſhort, ſtrong, ligaments, as alſo to the os hyo'des 
by {lender round ligaments, about a quarter of an inch in 
length. 3 2 
In the middle of each of theſe ligaments we often 8 
with a ſmall cartilage of an oval figure, and much 25 
than the ligaments, The thyroides is likewiſe cone 
to the os hyoides by a ſhort, broad, ſtrong _ 
It has alſo two ligaments which belong to the 4%, 
deze. : 
The cricoides is tied to.the lower part of the rg 
by a ſtrong ligament, and by the ligaments 120 Noi 
tioned to the inferior cornua of that cartilage. © ga 
fixed to the firſt cartilaginous ring of the 2 2 
by a ligament exactly like thoſe by which the 7 7 
are connected, and the membranous portion . als d 
| chea is likewiſe fixed to the poſterior part of t 
the cricoides. AF Ms 
The cartilagines arytenoidææ are e 
coides by ligaments lic ſurround their 2 
with the top of that cartilage. Anterior!) 


5 : ! tary col 
each arytenoides is fixed to one end of a game, wy of the 


ed to the cr 


which by its other end is inſerted e ee | 
concave fide of the anterior portion of thet . touch 
their inſertions in the thyroides theſe two a n; this 
each other; but a ſmall ſpace is left behind them; 


her 5, which 
ul 


what is called the glottis. 3 
| Under theſe two ligamentary cords arc t 


EA 


c. from behind forward. The interſtice between 
zor and inferior cords on each fide forms a tranſ- 
Theſe two ſacculi are the ventricles of the 
ME cid reſtored by Morgagni. They are princi- 
ws ed by a continuation of the internal membrane 
al 11 ax, and the inner ſurface of their bottom ap- 
- a ; Eimer glandulous. | 
pe 1 anterior ſurface of the arytenoid cartilages there 
a 7 depreſſion filled by a glandulous body, which 
* iv covers each arytenoid, but is alſo extendec for- 
. the poſterior extremity of the neighbouring 
ſerwentet, cord. Theſe glands were diſcovered by 
Mere epighottis has alſo two lateral ligaments, by which 
it is connected to the arytenoides. It has alſo a mem- 

We ligament, which ties it to the root of the tongue. 
This ieament is a duplicature of the membrane which 
covers the epiglottis. Laſtly, there are two lateral mem- 
| hranous ligaments fixed near the glandulous bodies called 
Neeb is not only perforated by regular holes, 
e the leaves of St. John's wort, but has alſo a great 
W many irregular ſciſſures or breaks, which are ſo many 
mo WE oives inſertion to ſeveral muſcles, which, 
may be divided into common, proper, and collateral : the 
common are all thoſe which move the whole body of the 
E larynx, and are four in number; two on each ſide, 

| the ſterno-thyroidæi, and the thyro-hyoidzi, or hyo- 

'Troid#1. 2 | 
rde proper muſcles are thoſe inſerted wholly in the 
| larynx, and which move the cartilages ſeparately, Theſe 
may be reduced to the following pairs, crico thyro— 
S hyoidzi, crico-arytenoidzi laterales, crico-arytenoidæi 
| pofteriores, thyro-arytenoidzei, arytenoidzi, thyro-epi- 
lottici, aryteno-epiglottici, and hyo-epiglottici. 

The collateral muſcles are thoſe which are inſerted by 
one portion in the larynx, without appearing to contribute 
| toits motion; ſuch are the thyro-pharynezi and crico- 
pbaryngæi. | : 
| The larynx may alſo be moved by muſcles, which are 


| hyoidzei, genio-hyoidæi, ſtylo-hyoidæi, omo-hyoidzi, 
| ſterno-hyoidzi, and eſpecially the digaſtrici of the lower 
| jaw, by reaſon of their particular adheſion to the os 
| hyoides. It is probable that theſe muſcles of the pharynx, 
| which are inſerted in the baſis cranii, may move the la- 
nx in ſome ſmall degree. 


The larynx ſerves particularly to admit and let out the 


not only external objects, but alſo any hard thing, which 
| ve ſwallow, from diſordering this paſſage. The olottis, 
being a narrow ſlit, modifies the air we breathe, and as 
| tis very eafily dilated and contracted, it forms the differ- 
| ent tones of the voice, by means of the different muſcles 
| inſerted in the cartilagines arytenoidææ, to which the 
| Other muſcles, both proper and common, are aſſiſtants. 
The whole larynx is alſo of uſe in deglutition, by 
means of its connection with the os hyoides, to which the 


digaſtrie muſcles of the lower jaw adhere, which muſcles 
raiſe the lar 


allow. ynx with 55 os hyoides every ne we 
| N40 faculty of varying and changing the tone of the 


epends on the flexibility of th | 
zuynx, and decre, ity of the cartilages of the 


| we, les in proportion as we advance in 


The muſculi te 


bun the Prod <rnc-thyroidel ſerve in general to pull 


they may artilage, and the whole larynx with it: 
thyroid ang, the ſterno-hyoidæi, and compreſs the 
he thyrg. 2 
Ward the 425 hyoidæi ma 
the cartilago 
. he crico. 


lique] : 
Bal wt or thyroides obliquely forward. 


| y either draw up the larynx to- 
yoides, or draw that bone downward toward 


the „. Lard, and at th 
odli Slottis; but the 


not immediately inſerted therein; ſuch as the mylo- 


matter of reſpiration; and the ſolidity of its pieces hinders | 


| 


EA 


| of the glottis ; and when both muſcles at equally, they 


ſeparate the cartilages directly. | 
The thyro-arytenoidæi ating together, draw both the 
arytenoid cartilages forward, and ſo looſen the glottis, and 
render it capable of the ſmalleſt quaverings of the voic*, 
They may alſo probably compreſs the lateral ſinuſes of the 
larynx, and alſo the arytenoid glands. 
he arytenoidæi draw the arytenoid cartilages cloſe to- 
gether, and preſs them againſt each other, and when in 


this ſituation, they may be inclined either forward by the 


thyro arytenoidz1, or backward by the ctico-arytenoidzi 


polteriores, By this means the glottis, when ſhut, may 
be either relaxed or tenſe; and in the laſt caſe, it is 
entirely ſhut, as when we hold in our breath in ftrain- 
ing. : 


The genetal uſe of the epiglottis is to cover the olottis | 


like a penthouſe, thereby to hinder any thing from fall- 
ing into it when we eat or drink, and for this purpoſe it 
is depreſſed. It alfo ſerves to hinder the air which we 
inſpire from ruſhing directly upon the glottis ; but by 
ſplitting it, obliges it to enter in an oblique courſe, In 
deglutition the epiglottis may be ſufficiently depreſſed by 
the baſis of the tongue, and it may raiſe itſelf again by 
its own elaſticity without the aſſiſtance of its muſcles, 
The thyro-epiglottici and aryte no- epiglottici may ſerve to 
ſhut any lateral openings, that might remain, when the 
epiglottis is depreſſed by the baſis of the tongue; and the 
hyo-epiglottici may pull it a little forward in ſtrong 
reſpirations, as in ſighing or yawning. Winſlotb's Anat. 

LASERPITIUM, Laſer-wort, a genus of plants, the 
general corolla of which is uniform; the partial one con- 
fiſts of five nearly equal petals, inflexo-cordated at the 
ends; there is no pericarpium; the fruit is oblong and 
ſeparable into two parts, and is ridged with eight longi- 
tudinal membranes; the ſeeds are two, very large, oblong, 
and ſemi-cylineric, plane on the one fide, but on the 
other ornamented on the back and edges with four meme 
branes, 

LASSITUDE, Laſſitudo, in phyſie, a morbid ſenſa- 
tion that comes on ſpontaneouſly without any previous 
motion, exerciſe, or labour. This is a frequent ſymptom 
in acute diſtempers. It ariſes either from an increaſe of 
bulk, a diminution of proper evacuation, or too great a 


conſumption of the fluid neceſſary to maintain the 


ſpring of the ſolids, or form a vitiated fecretion of that 


juice. 


The remedy in the firſt caſe is evacuation, and in the 


other a proper diet, or ſuch alterative medicines as influ- 


ence ſuch a ſecretion. | 

LAST, in general, ſignifies the burden or load of a 
ſhi : | ; » , . 0 
I ſignifies alſo a certain meaſure of fiſh, corn, wool, 
leather, &c, A laſt of cod-fiſh, white herrings, meal, 
and aſhes for ſope, is twelve barrels; of corn or rape- 
ſeed, ten quarters ; of gun-powder, twenty-four barrels ; 
of red-herrings, twenty cades ; of hides, twelve dozen ; 
of leather, twenty dickers ; of pitch and tar, fourteen 
barrels; of wool, twelve ſacks ; of ſtock- fiſh, one thou- 
ſand ; and of flax or feathers, one thouſand and ſeven 
hundred pounds weight. 7 

LasT,:'in the marſhes of Kent, is applied to a court 
held by the twenty four jurats, in which orders are given 
for the impoſing and levying of taxes for preſerving the 
ſaid marſhes, | 

LasT-HEIJR, in law, he to whom lands come by 
eſcheat, for want of lawful heirs; who, in many caſes, 
is the lord of whom they are held, but in others the 
Has | 

LATERAL EQUATION, in algebra, a ſimple equa- 
tion, whoſe root is only in one dimenſion. 

LATERAN CovunciLs, thoſe councils held in the 
Baſilica of the Latin church at Rome, See the article 
CovuNnCciL. e i 

There have been five councils held in this place, viz, 
in the years 1123, 1139, 1179, 1215, and 1513. | 

A LATERE, a term uſed to denote the qualifications 
of cardinals whom the pope ſends as legates into foreign 


courts, who are called legates a latere, as being aſſiſtants 


to his holineſs, and counſellors in ordinary; theſe are 


| the moſt conſiderable of the three other legates, being 


ſuch as the pope commiſſions to take his place in councils, 
| and 
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and ſo called in regard that he never gives this office to 
any but his favourites and confidants, who are always 4 
latere, at bis fide. | | 

De LarERE, legates who are not cardinals, but yet 
are entruſted with an apoſtolical legation. | 

LAT H, in building, a long, thin, and narrow flip 

of wood, nailed to the rafters of a roof or ceiling, in. or- 
der to ſuſtain the covering. | | 

Theſe are diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, according to 
the different kinds of wood of which they are made, viz. 
heart of oak, ſap laths, and deal laths; of which the two 
Jaſt are uſed for ceilings and partitions, and the firſt for 
tiling only. | | 

Laths are alfo diſtinguiſhed according to their length, 
into five feet, four feet, and three feet laths, though the 
{ſtatute allows but of two lengths, thoſe of five, and thoſe 
of three feèt, each of which ought to be an inch and a 
half in breadth, and half an inch in thickneſs, but they 
are commonly leſs. | 


their timbers into lengths, they cleave each piece with 
wedges, into eight, twelve, or ſixteen, according to the 
ſize of their timber; theſe pieces are called bolts: this is 
done by the felt-grain, which is that grain which 1s ſeen 
to run round in rings at the end of a piece of a tree. 


Thus they are cut out for the breadth of the laths, and 


this work 1s called felting. — Afterwards they cleave the 
laths into their proper thickneſs with their chit, by the 


quarter grain, which is that which runs in ſtraight lines 


towards the pith. See the article GRAIN. 
LaTH-BRICKs, bricks much longer than ordinary, 
uſed inſtead of laths, for drying malt; for which purpoſe 


they are extremely proper, as not being liable to catch | 


fire, and retaining the heat much longer than thoſe of 
wood ; ſo that a very ſmall fire will ſerve, after they are 
once heated. See BRICK and MALT. x 

LAITIHE, an engine uſed in turning wood, ivory, and 


other materials. See plate LXXVII. fg. 6. It is com- 


poſed of two legs or ſtyles, aa, which are commonly 
about two feet ten inches high, on the upper-part of 
which are faſtened two pieces of wood called cheeks, b, , 


parallel to the horizon; between theſe are two pieces of | 


wood, called puppets, c, c, made to ſlide between the 
cheeks, and to be fixed down at any point at pleaſure ; 
near the upper end of one of theſe puppets is faſtened a 


is a very long, cylindric or compreſſed, acuminated pol, 


4. 


ſtrong ſpike of tempered ſteel, d, and oppoſite to it, in 


the other, is an iron-ſcrew, /; by theſe the piece to be 
turned is ſuſtained, and is turned round by means of the 
firing m, put round it, and faſtened above to the pliable 
pole J, and underneath to the treddle or board, i, moved 
with the foot: there is alſo a piece of wood between the 
cheeks, called a reſt, e, whoſe office is to reſt the tool 
upon, that it may lie in a ſteady poſition while the work- 
man uſes it, | 

When turners perform heavy work, which the pole 
and treddle will not command, they uſe inſtead of theſe a 
wheel (fg. 7.), which is turned about ſometimes with 
one, and ſometimes with two handles, according to the 
weight of the work; its ſtring hath both its ends neatly 
faſtened together, and this being fixed in a groove round 


the edge of the wheel, and after being croſſed, put round 


a groove in the work, it is eaſily turned round with a 
ſwift and regular motion. This is the moſt expeditious 
method of working ; for the ſpringing up of the pole 
makes an intermiſſion in the turning of the work, but 
with the wheel it always turns the ſame way, ſo that the 
tool need never be taken off, unleſs it be to examine the 
work as it is doing. 

Braziers, who turn pots, kettles, &c. have their lathe 
made in a different manner from that uſed by turners, as 
may be ſeen in fig. 8. | 1 
The puppets and reſts are much ſtronger than thoſe 
uſed by the turners: their edge-tools, which they call 
hooks, are alſo of a different ſhape from the chiſſels and 
other tools uſed by turners, as may be ſeen ibid. marked 
Br, B2, B, being bent backwards and forwards at the 
cutting end. And as the common turners work with a 


round ſtring made of gut, the braziers work with a flat 


leather-thong, which wrapping cloſe and tight about the 


rowler of their mandril, commands it with the greater | 


eaſe, and turns it more forcibly about. 


4 


lathe muſt be provided with the addit 


| | { LATHRAA, great tooth- wort, in botany, 2 
Of Cleaving LaTHs.— The Ilath-cleavers having cut 


the monks, it was debauched to that degree, 
almoſt ſcandalous to uſe it. | 


— 


— 


| 


Small work in metal is turned in an icon«lathe_. 1 
a turn- bench, repreſented in fig. 9. hen iy Called 
it is fixed in the chaps of a vice, and the work oo 5 uſed 
on a ſmall iron-axis, with a drill barre] fate © Nt 
(quare ſhank near the end of it, the workman ,* 
round with a drill-bow, which he holds in his 1 i 
while he forms the moulding with a graver or . hand, 
which he holds in his right. er tool, 


In turning oval or roſe- work, the common ture 

tonal 
ed in fig. 10. which repreſents the whole mace? 
all its parts ready for working, A being the fore. Wt 
with its apparatus; B, the hinder-puppet; C 0 
axis, turned into a ſcrew-faſhion, to dire& the' wei 
D, by means of the nut E; and F, the — 15 
tools, which may be raiſed or lowered at pleaſure 1 

LaTHE, or LETH, as uſed in Kent and Suſlex. 

of a county, containing three or four hundreds. "mn 


genus of 
Petal 5 the 
ingent and | 


plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingſe 
tube 1s longer than the cup; the limb 1 1 
ventricoſe; the upper lip is concave, galeated, and bra 
with a narrow crooked apex ; the inferior one is E ** 
is reflex, obtuſe, and trifid; the fruit is a roundiſh cat 
capſule, conſiſting of two valves, and containing gg 
one cell; it is covered with a very large patent cup; th 
{ceds are few and roundiſh. 

LATHYRUS, chickling pea, in botany, a gen 


ung! n nus of 
plants, the corolla of which is papilionaceous ; the | 


(uit 
conſiſting of two valves; the feeds are numerous, of z 
cylindric, globoſe, or ſomewhat angular figure. 

LATIN, a dead language, firſt ſpoken in Latiun, a 
afterwards at Rome; and {till uſed in the Romiſh church, 


language, ſo that at length they impoſed the uſe of i; f 
a particular law for that purpoſe. After the tranſlation & 
the ſeat of the empire from Rome to Conſtantinofle . 
emperors of the eaſt being always deſirous of retaining G 
title of Roman emperors, appointed the Latin to be „ 
uſed; but at length neglecting the empire of the wel 
they abandoned all the care of the Latin tongdeé; 


uſed the Greek. Charlemagne coming to the ef 2 | 


for the incurſions of the Goths and Vandals brought 4. 
inundation of foreign words into It. — 4 
all : when it once got into the courts of 3 
ſtill worſe handled; till at laſt, being introduced an": 


In this condition it was found at © open it 
where Lud, Vives, Eraſmus, &c. W yours bat 
way for its recovery; ſince which time en Auguſt 


| ti e Aug 
been uſed to retrieve the pure Latinity of tb 


age. See LANGUAGE. 
LATISSIM Us, in anatomy, a large 
back, ſo called from its great breadth. 


muſcle of tt 
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| in law, a writ whereby all men in per- 
LAT called originally to the king's-bench: it 
| ſonal led as the defendant is ſuppoſed to lurk and can- 
ly found in the county of Middleſex to be taken by 
Wn 1 is gone to ſome other county, to the ſheriff of 
wet this writ is directed, commanding him to appre- 
. the defendant there. ; 1 f 
LATITUDE, in geography, the diſtance of any place 
the equator, meaſured in degrees, minutes and ſe- 
5. upon the meridian of that place ; and is either 
_ * ſouth, according as the place is ſituated either 
at he north or ſouth ſide of the equator : Thus let / 
* - LXXVIII. fig.1.) repreſent London, p the north 
(fy the equator 3 then will ples be the meridian of 
5 7 and the arch e the latitude of London, which 
1 equal to 51ů 327, the latitude of London; is ſaid to 
be 515 32 north. ; n 3 e 
The latitude of a place is always equal to the elevation 
of che pole above the horizon: Thus / e, the latitude of 
| London, is equal to the arch po, the elevation of the pole 
pP above the horizon 5%. — For the method of finding the 
latitude of a place from obſervations of the ſun or ſtars, 
BSERVATION. | ul See Tis 
8 of the LATITUDE, in geography, is the 
number of degrees, minutes, and ſeconds, which, added to 
the latitude, make it equal to go? : T hus the complement 
of the latitude of London is 38* 28"; for 38 28 added 
* 22 js equal to 90. | | 
- A ws # latitude is always equal to the 
elevation of the equator above the horizon, or the angle 


# 


intercepted between the plane of the equator and the plane | 


of the horizon. Thus let | (plate LX XVIII. ig. 1.) be 
London, the latitude of London is the arch e; the com- 
plement of the latitude is the arch eh, which meaſures the 
elevation of the equator eq, above the horizon Hh, or the 
angle ei, intercepted between the planes of the equator 
and horizon. | | 2 | 

Circles of LATITUDE, in aſtronomy, are ſecondaries to 
the ecliptic, or circles drawn on the ſphere of the heaven, 
perpendicular to the ecliptic, and interſecting each other 
in the poles of the ecliptic. _ TRE | 

LATITUDE of a Star. or Planet, in aſtronomy, is its 
diſtance from the ecliptic in degrees, minutes, and ſeconds, 
meaſured on a circle of latitude drawn through that ſtar 
or planet, and may be either north or ſouth; as the ob- 
{ea is ſituated either on the north or ſouth ſide of the 
Cciiptic, V Sy 
| Theecliptic is drawn on the common teleſtial globes, 
by which we may ſee what conſtellations.it paſſes through; 
there are alſo uſually fix circles of latitude, which by their 


mutual interſections ſhew the poles of the ecliptic, as well 
as divide it into twelve equal parts, anſwerable to the 


numbers of months in a year. Plate LXXVIII.' g. 2. 
repreſents a celeſtial globe, where A G is the ecliptic; N 
the north, S the ſouth pole of fhe ecliptic; NAS, N BS, 
NCS, NDS, &c. are circles of latitude; or rather halves 
of them, which is as much as can be ſeen at one view upon 
0 convex of the ſolid globe. The ſtar H is in ſo many 
Hi minutes, and ſeconds of north latitude as the arch 
1A amounts to; the ſtar I is in ſouth latitude, the quan- 
| ity whereof is meaſured by the arch I B. +39 
1 om what Nag been ſaid it appears, that we muſt care- 
; f p inguiſh the different notions of latitude, when 
f to ſtars in the heaven, or places on the earth; 
Wa r latitude in aſtronomy, and latitude in 
* phy; for in the heaven, or upon the celeſtial 
ode, it is the diſtance from the ecliptic ; but upon the 


ca 6 5 * 

2 FO the 1 globe, it is the diſtance 
a > equator, Indeed, ſometimes we conſider the 
liſtance of the 55 , s we co th 


tor; but this enly bodies from the celeſtial equa- 


Tiox is called declination, See DRCIIN A. 
The lati 1 55 15 ; | 
centrie. atitude of a planet is either heliocentric, or geo- 


W Helizcentri, LaTiTupe 
ould appear in to a 
vecAentric LA u 


UDE of a Planet is the latitude it 
Dey Nos in the ſun. _ 

Pears j ; UDE of @ Flanet is the latitude it ap- 
LAY an inhabitant of the earth, See GEOCENTRIC 


To illuſtrate 


0 | the difference between the hell 2 
geocentric lat. ween the heliocentric and 
79 e latitude of a planet, let A B (plate LXX VIII. 


fig. 3.) be the orbit of the eatth, CD the orbit of Mars; 
both viewed with the eye in their common ſection con 

tinued, whereby they appear ſtraight lines; let E and F 
be oppoſite points of the ecliptic: ſuppoſe Mars to be in 
his ſouth limit at C; if he were at that time viewed from 
8, the center of the ſun, he would appear in the ſphere of 


the heaven. at the point H; his heliocentric latitude then 
is FH. But let Mars in C be viewed from the earth, 


and he will appear in different places, according as the 


earth is in different parts of her orbit; for if the earth be 
at B, a line drawn from B. through C ſhews the apparent 
place of Mars to be at g, and his geocentric latitude is 
then Fg; if the earth be at A, the apparent place of 
Mars will be in G, and his geocentric latitude FG; if 
the earth be in any other part of her orbit, as at the point 
Lor K, it is eaſy. to ſee, by a line drawn from either of 
thoſe points through Mars at C, that he will appear in 
different places in the ſphere of the heaven, and would 
be in different geocentric latitudes. -' / 

North aſcending LATITUDE of the Mon, when ſhe pro: 
ceeds from the aſcending node towards her northern limit 
or-greateſt elongation. tf Ihe f 
. North deſcending LATITUDE is when the moon returns 
from her northern ]:mit to the deſcending node. | 

South deſcending LATITUDE, when ſhe proceeds from 
the deſcending: node to her ſouthern limit. 

South aſcending LATITUDE, when ſhe-returns from het 
ſouthern limit to her aſcending node. 


And the ſame things hold good of the other pla- 


nets. Fe” . i | 

LATIT UDINARIAN, a perſon of moderation, with 
regard to religious opinions, who believes there is a lati- 
tude In the road to. heaven, which may admit people of 
different perſuaſions. N 

LATT EN, a name formerly given to the plates of 
iron covered with tin, and now uſually called tin, of 
which our mugs, tea canniſters, and the like, are 
made, The ' method of preparing thoſe plates of 
tin, as they are called, is as follows: plates of iron are 


prepared of a proper thinneſs; theſe are cut into ſquares 


fitted to receive the tinning; but it is not every kind of 
iron that will ſerve for this purpoſe, but only ſuch as is 
moſt diſtenſible, eaſily beating out to any degree of thin- 


neſs when hot, and malleable even when cold, without 


danger of flying to pieces. Of this the Germans have 
large quantities, which they always ſelect for this pur- 
pole. This ſort of iron is firſt formed into ſquare bars of 
an inch in diameter; theſe they beat out a little into 
flatneſs, and then cut into pieces, which they call 
ſemelles, or ſoles. They fold theſe together, and hav- 
ing made them into parcels; containing forty pieces each, 
they beat them all at once with a hammer which weighs 
fix or ſeven hundred weight. When they have done 


this, the principal part of the whole work is to prepare 


the leaves, now beat out to a proper thinneſs, ſo as that 
they ſhall readily receive the tin; for if there be but the 
ſmalleſt particle of duſt on them, or only the ſlighteſt 
ruſt in any part, the tin will never fix there. 

, - This ſmoothing of the plates may be brought about by 
filing them, but that would be too expenſive, wherefore 
they do it by ſteeping them in acid waters. Thus prepar- 
ing a great number at a time, they leave them in this 
liquor till the ſurface is a little preyed upon by it; and 
then they are ſcowered with ſand, which makes them 
very ſmooth and fine. By this means a woman cleans 
more plates in an hour, than the moſt expert workman 
can do in many days. Mr. Reaumur, to whom the world 
owes the diſcovery of this proceſs, mentions. ſeveral wa- 
ters, any one of which will ſucceed; but the Germans 
themſelves uſe nothing but common water, made eager 
with rye. This they make a great ſecret of, but the pre- 
paration is very eaſy, After they have ground the rye 
groſly, they leave it to ferment in common water for ſome 


time; and they are thus ſure of a ſharp and eager men- 


ſtruum, excellently faited for their purpoſe. . With this 
liquor they fill certain troughs, ot tons, and into theſe 
they put ſeveral bundles of the plates of iron: and to 
make the liquor be more eager; and act the better on 
them, they keep it in ſtoves, where it has little air, and 
is kept warm with ſmall charcoal fires. The workmen 
go into theſe vaults once or twice a day, to turn the 
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ſalt. 
the plate muſt be ſteeped in cold water afterwards, to 
take off any particle that might yet remain upon it, other- 


LAT 


plates, that they may be the better wrought upon, and 
put in others in their room. The more acid the liquor 
is, and the warmer the ſtove, the ſooner the plates are 
cleanſed > it requires, however, at leaſt two days to effect 
this, and frequently ſomething more. TOY 

This was the method which the German labourers, 
employed in the tin works in France, always made uſe 
of, in order to prepare the iron to receive the covering of 


tin; but the author, finding that this was a very labo- 


rious employ, and that the heat in the ſtoves was ſo great, 
that they could hardly bear it, propoſed ſome other me- 
thods in the place of this, which were attended with 


much leſs trouble, and as ſmall expence, if not leſs; 
mw theſe, upon trial, were found to fucceed equally. 
Well. | | | 


Having obſerved that the iron leaves, or plates, are 
covered with a ſmall layer of a ſort of ruſt, which they 
contract in the fire, md which the acid liquor took very 
little hold of; he judged it might be better to expoſe the 
plates to ruſt, in order to the cleanſing them eaſily of it; 
as ruſt is always accompanied with a ſort of fermentation, 
and the particles of ruſt, found on the ſurface of the iron, 


would be ſure to raiſe up every thing in their way. To 


this purpoſe he ſteeped the plates of iron in waters in 
which were ſeparately diſſolved alum, common ſalt, and 
ſal armoniac. Some other plates he did not ſteep in theſe 
liquors, but only juſt dipped them in, and then expoſed 
them to the air to ruſt. All theſe liquors, thus uſed, 
cauſed the iron to ruſt very freely, but the ſa] armoniac 
beſt of all. After two days, during which every plate had 
been dipped into this menſtruum only twice or thrice, he 


ordered both theſe, and thoſe which had been left ſteep- 


ing during the ſame ſpace of time, to be ſcowered; and 
on comparing them together, it was found, that thoſe 


| Which had been dipped, and expoſed to the air, became 


much cleaner than thoſe which had been all the time 
ſteeped. The ruſt covered all the ſurface in the latter, 
without raiſing the ſcale; whereas, in the former, the 


' ſurface was raiſed into bliſters of ruſt, which carried it 
_ wholly off with them. The diſſolvents, though a 


weak, are obſerved to produce the deſired effect, as we 

as ſtronger, which muſt be much dearer; but, among 
the latter, he prefers vinegar in France, which ſucceeds 
very well, and, being plentiful there, is very cheap. This 
operates ſo quick on the iron, that the plate need only be 
once dipped into it, and immediately taken out again, and 


ſet in a moiſt place, where it will ruſt in eight and forty 


hours, If the dipping is repeated three or four times, the 
ruſting will be ſtill more expeditious, and eſpecially if a 
ſmall quantity of ſal armoniac be diſſolved in the vinegar, 
about a pound to the puncheon. This will make a very 
efficacious menſtruum, the vinegar diſſolving iron very 
well, and the ſal armoniac ruſting it ſooner than any other 

This however muſt be uſed very moderately, and 


wiſe it would be ſubject to ruſt after it was tinned, 
There are ſeveral other ways of making iron ruſt, as 
keeping it in a moiſt cellar, expoſing it to the dew, 
ſprinkling it with ſimple water, or, which is ſtill better, 
with water in which ſal armoniac has been diſſolved, ſe- 
veral times a day; and in thoſe countries where the pyrites 
is common, the vitriolic waters, which partake of it, wall 
do it very well. This water may be prepared at little or 
no expence, only by heaping up large quantities of the py- 
rites, and letting it moulder in the air, then putting it 
into common water, and making a lixivium of it. 
The leaves of tin, when they are finiſhed, are always 
found to be more bright and gloſſy on one fide than on the 
other, which is owing to the plates of iron having always 
ſeveral roughneſſes on one fide, where it has been moſt ex. 


poſed to the hammer. "Theſe roughneſſes are what are 


principally to be eaten down by the menſtruums; for 
which reaſon Mr. Reaumur greatly prefers ſprinkling, or 


| wetting them, to ſteeping; becauſe, in ſteeping, as both 


ſides are equally expoſed to the force of the menſtruum, 
the ſmooth ſide muſt be conſequently eaten away too far, 
while the other is but eaten barely enough; this occaſions 
a loſs of the iron, which the author propoſes to ſave by 
ſprinkling, or ſimply wetting, as the bad ſide only might 
be ſubjected to the action of the menſtruum. 
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There are two other cautions, very nec "IJ 
ſerved in this part of the work. Th. firſt 0 ob % 
nagement of the plates, before they come to be h oh 
which is, in the beating of them, to turn them if of ; 
about, ſo that all parts of every plate may be e "ap 
tended. And the other is, to plunge them nts 0 Jer, 
clay, or fuller's earth, before they are heated rp | 
may not ſolder themſelves e ee, cht dae 

Which ever method of ruſting the plates be uſeq. ;.. 
always neceſſary to ſcower them with ſand, as ſoon +. 
done; and, when they are thus cleaned, ch * 
immediately plunged into water, to prevent their wy 
again; and they are to be left in this water till the inf 
in which they are to be tinned, or, in the language of 1 
workmen, blanched. The people employed in this : 
of the operation are called blanchers, and the other; 
aſſiſt at the cleaning the plates, the ſealers. The 5 
makes as great a ſecret of his art, as the ſealer does of Wy 
and it was with great difficulty that Mr, Reaumur o. 
tained it. The manner of doing it is this: 

They flux the tin in a large iron crucible, which ln 


the figure of an oblong pyramid with four faces, of whic 


two oppolite ones are leſs than the two others. The cm. 


with the furnace all round. 


cible is heated only from below, its upper part being lulel 


— 


6 


0 


| 


| 


| 


to the melted tin. 


| 


The crucible is always deeper than the plate, 
which are to be tinned, are long; they always put then 
in downright, and the tin ought to ſwim over then. 
To this purpoſe artificers of Alen trades prepare platy 
of different ſhapes, but Mr, Reaumut thinks them a 
exceptionable. But the Germans uſe no ſort of prepay. 
tion of the iron, to make it receive the tin, more thay 
the keeping it always ſteeped in water till the time; onh, 
when the tin is melted in the crucible, they cover it with | 
a layer of a ſort of ſuet which is uſually two inches thick, 
and the plate muſt paſs through this before it can come 
The firſt uſe of this covering is . 
keep the tin from burning; as, if any part ſhould take 
fire, the ſuet would moiſten it, and reduce it to its pi 
mitive ſtate again. The blanchers ſay, this ſuet is 1 
compounded matter. It is indeed of a black colour, but 


Mr. Reaumur ſuppoſes that to be only an artifice to 


make it a ſecret, and that it is only coloured with ſoot of 
the ſmoke of a chimney ; but he found it true ſo far, that 


the common unprepared ſuet was not ſufficient; for att 


ſeveral attempts, there was always ſomething wanting, 
to render the ſucceſs of the operation certain. The 
whole ſecret of blanching, therefore, was found to lie in 
the preparation of this ſuet; and this he at length di. 


covered to conſiſt only in the firſt frying and burning i. 


This fimple operation not only gives it the colour, but 

puts it into condition to give the iron a diſpoſition to 

tinned, which it does ſupriſingly. 5 
The melted tin muſt alſo have a certain degree of heit 


for if it is not hot enough, it will not ſtick to the iron; and 


if it is too hot, it will cover it with too thin 2 coat, 
the plates will have ſeveral colours, as red, blue, and put- 


ple; and upon the whole, will have a caſt of yellow: To 


prevent this, by knowing when the fire has à proper 4 
gree of heat, they might try with ſmall pieces of iron; 
but, in general, uſe teaches them to know the _ 
and they put in the iron when the tin is at a 2 
ſtandard of heat, e, as they would give SY 
thicker or a thinner coat. Sometimes alſo they gie 
plates a double layer, as they would have od he 
thickly covered. This they do by dipping them | 
tin, when very hot, the firſt time, and when leſs" 
ſecond. The tin which is to give the ſecond cot 12 
be freſh covered with —_— _— the como 
not the prepared. Phil. Tranſ. N. 400 6 
ee plates of milled braſs, * 
different thickneſs, according to the uſes it 15 7 
for. * | s ter, 
LATUS Red, in conics, the ſame with prime” 
See PARAMETER. V 
LArus TRANSVERSUM of the Hyperbola, a right ſoc 
{es of the two oppo 
intercepted between the vertices of tne *F t petueen 
tions ; or that part of the e ee _ n 
the vertices of the upper and lower cone. „ bete 
Such is the line f D (plate LXXVIII. K. leben 
alſo D d and E « may be the parameters or he- 
| — 


LAY 
þelonging t9 En. 
Orne a anſwers the longeſt diamet 
wt latus tranſverſum anſwers the longeſt diameter 
141 elplts, which Apollonius calls the tranſverſe axis 
or Leros PRIMARIUM, a right line belonging to a 


1e ſection, drawn through the vertex of the ſection 
pe within it, as the line EE or DD. 


# A VANDULA, lavender, in botany, a ſhrubby 
lant, with its leaves ſet in pairs, the ſtalks ſquare when 
2 and round when. grown woody; producing on 
the tops of the branches, naked ſpikes. of blue labiated 
gowers, of which the upper. lip is erect and cloven, the 
lower divided into three round iſh ſegments. _ 

LavaxDULA Minor five ſpica, lavender with oblong, 
very narrow, ſomewhat hoary, undivided leaves; a native 
of dry gravelly ſoils in the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
common in our gardens, and flowering in July 

The flowers of lavender have a fragrant ſmell, to moſt 

ple agreeable, and a bitteriſh, warm, ſomewhat pun- 

ent taſte ; the leaves are weaker, and leſs grateful, They 
are often employed as a perfume ;z and medicinally, as 
mild ſtimulants and corroborants, in vertigoes, palſies, 
- tremors, and other debilities of the nervous ſyſtem, both 
internally. and externally. . 4 

The flowers are ſometimes taken in the form of con- 
ſerve; into which they are reduced, by beating them, 
while freſh, with thrice their weight of double refined 
ſugar. Their fragrance is leſs injured by beating or 
bruiſing them, than moſt of the other odoriferous flowers, 
but is nevertheleſs conſiderably diminiſhed : the flavour 
of the leaves is of a much leſs deſtructible kind. 

Water extraQts by infuſion nearly all the virtue, both 
of the leaves and flowers, In diſtillation with water, the 
leaves yield a very ſmall portion. of eſſential oil; the flow. 
ers a much larger, amounting, in their moſt perfect ſtate, 
when they are ready to fall off ſpontaneouſly, and the ſeeds 
begin to ſhew themſelves, to about one ounce from ſixty. 
The oil 1s of a bright yellowiſh colour, a very pungent 
taſte, and poſſeſſes, if carefully diſtilled, the fragrance of 
the lavender in perſection. It is given internally from 
one drop to five, and employed in external applications 
for ſtimulating paralytie limbs, and for deftroying cutane- 
ous inſects, The decoction, remaining after the diſtilla 
re of the oil, is diſagreeably bitteriſh, and ſomewhat 

aline. | 

Reckißed ſpirit extracts the virtue of lavender more 
completely than water, The ſpirit elevates alſo in diſ- 
tillation a conſiderable part of the odoriferous matter of 


the two oppoſite ſections DLRO and 


EE. 


the leaves, and greateſt part of that of the flowers; leav- | 
ing, in the inſpiſſated extracts, a moderate pungency and 
biteriſhneſs, with very little \mell. A ſpirit prepared by 
pouring a gallon of proof ſpirit on a pound and a half of 
the freſh gathered flowers, and drawing off five pints by ' 
the heat of a water bath, is richly impregnated with the 
2grance of the flowers. More compound ſpirits of this 
"mg in which other aromatics are joined to the Javen- 
er, have been diſtinguiſhed by the name of Engliſh or 

pally drops, The college of e ah. directs three pints 
x ut ſimple ſpirit of lavender, and one pint of ſpirit of 
oh to be digeſted on half an ounce of cinnamon, 

= in Ounce of nutmegs, and three drams of red ſaun- 

a as a eating ingredient : the college of Edinburgh 
as oY a gallon and a half of reQified ſpirit of wine to be 

ſh ”F from three pounds of freſh lavender flowers, 
3 of thoſe of roſemary, and three ounces of le- 
of c mu and afterwards three ounces of cinnamon, one 
eee * of cubebs, and two of red ſaunders, to be 
e or three days in the diſtilled ſpirit. Theſe 
—— _ are taken internally, on ſugar or in any con- 
external ehicle, from ten to an hundre drops, and uſed 
rnally in embrocations, &c. 


Lok A Major froe vulgaris, broad lavender, with 
thes * 1. and hoarier leaves, and much larger ſpikes, 
5 1 — * er Howers; common in the ſouthern parts of 


by ut rare among us. The name ſpike is applied 
k 


f : 
ft. 187 writers to this ſpeciey, by ſome of ours to the 


to which it is connected, 


N 2 a 
a uk WaR. lavender is ſtronger both in ſmel! 
© narrow, and yields in diſtillation almoſt 


thrice as much eſſential oil ; but the favour both of the 


oil and of the plant itfelf, is much leſs grateful: the oil 


is likewiſe of a much darker colour, inclining to green. 
Watery and ſpirituous extracts, made from the two ſorts 
of Javencer, are very nearly alike; the difference ſeem- 
ing to reſide only in the volatile parts. Lewis's Materia 


edica. 


LAVATORY, or Lavoreno, an appellation given 


to certain places in Chili and Peru, where gold is ſepa- 


rated from the earth by means of waſhing. _ | 
LAUDANUM, a preparation of opium. See the ar- 
ticle Opium. 


LAVENDER, the ſame with lavandula. See La- 
VANDULA. | | | 

LAVER, a ſacred utenſil in the temple of Jeruſalem, 
49% 2s of a baſon, whence they drew water by 
cocks, ” | A 

LAUNCH, among ſailors, a ſort of boat uſed by the 
French, Italian, and Spaniſh ſhips ; and is peculiar to thoſe 
which are employed in the Mediterranean trade, being 
better fitted for the ports of that ſea than a long-boat, 
than which it is generally much longer, and more flat- 
bottomed, and alte ſharper before. See Bo Ar. 

LAUNCHING a Ship or Boat, puſhing them into the 
water from an aſcent. _ 

When the. ſhips of the ancients, particularly thoſe of 
Greece, were launched, they were ornamented with gar- 
lands and flowers ; the mariners alſo adorned with crowns, 
who ſhouted with loud acclamations and other expreſſions 
of mirth and joy; and being purified by a prieſt, with a 
lighted torch, and egg and brimftone, or after ſome other 
manner, were conſecrated to the god whoſe image they 
bore, | | 

In the launching of ſhips now-a-days, the ſame or ſi- 
milar expreſſions of joy and feaſting are uſed, colours 
are diſplayed, and ſometimes muſic performed. 

The greateſt ſhip ever launched in England was the 
Britannia of 100 guns, at |'ortſmouth ; ſuch very large 
ſhips being uſually built in dry docks, and afterwards 
floated out by throwing open the flood-gates, and ſuffer- 
ing the water to enter, when they are finiſhed.  _ 

AUNDER, among miners, a place where they waſh 
the powdered ore. 1 | 
. LAUNIARD, a rope paſling alternately through two 
dead- eyes, to draw them together, See the article 3 


In every dead- eye there are three holes, and two of theſe 
dead eyes being faſtened in two ropes, oppoſite toeach other, 
and the launiard paſſing alternately through the firſt hole 
in the upper, then the firſt hole in the lower, then the ſe- 
cond hole in the upper, proceeds till the whole purchaſe is 
compleated: after which the launiard, being well greaſed, 


7 is drawn extremely tight thro? all its parts, and draws the 


rope tight, to which the dead-eyes are faſtened : thus the 
ſhrouds of the maſts are drawn tight by fixing a dead-eye 
in the lower- end of each, with another directly under- 
neath it, which is bolted to the ſhip's ſide by a ſhort chain; 
the launiard paſſing through theſe, is drawn tight by me- 
chanical powers, and conſequently draws tight the ſhroud 
See DHROUD. 
LAUNIARD is alſo a ſmall cord or line by which any 


thing is held faſt, and can be occaſionally looſened, as 


the launiard of the buoy, the launiard of a port, &c. 
LAURA, in church hiſtory, a name given. to a col- 
lection of little cells, at ſome diſtance from each other, in 
which the hermits, in ancient times, lived together in a 
wilderneſs, | | . | 
Theſe hermits did not live in community, but each 
monk provided for himfelf in his diſtinct cell. The moſt 
celebrated lauras mentioned in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, were 
in Paleſtine; as the laura of St, Euthymius, at four or 
five leagues diſtance from Jeruſalem ; the laura of St. 


Saba, near the brook Cedron ; the laura of the Towers, 
near the river Jordan, &c. | 


LAUREATION, in the univerſities of Scotland, ſig- 
nifies the act of taking the degree of maſter. of arts, 
which the ſtudents are permitted to do after four years 
ſtudy. | : 


LAURENCE, or Canons regular of St. LAURENCE, a 


| religious congregation in France, ſaid to have been found- 


ed by St. Benedict. | 
LAW 
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LAW denotes the command of ſome perſon or power, 
whoſe precept carries along with it the reaſon of obe- 
dience. or „„ | 
The word is derived from the Saxon lab, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame thing. . | 

Thus the commands of God, a city, ſtate, or ſovereign 
power, are called their la vs. | 

As all human actions depend upon the will, and the 
will of every ſingle man is different; therefore, to preſerve 
decency and order among mankind, there ſhould be ſome 
rule by which they are to be regulated; for otherwiſe it 
could not but give occaſion to vaſt confuſions. See the 
article GOVERNMENT, © © 4 25 

This rule or law is nothing but a decree, by which the 
ſuperior obliges thoſe ſubject to him to accommodate 
their actions to the directions preſcribed therein. But 
that a law may exert its force in the minds of thoſe to 
whom it is promulgated, it is requiſite that the law-giver | 
and the law be likewiſe known. The lepiſlator of the 
laws of nature can be no other than the Creator of the 
univerſe, No man in civil ſociety can be ignorant who 
it is that has power over him; and of the laws he has no- 
tice given him, by a publication plainly and properly 
fnade, in which theſe two things ought to be aſcertained, 
that the author of the law is he who hath the ſupreme 
authority in the community, and that this or that is the 
true meaning of the law. The firft is known, if it be 
promulged with his own mouth, under his own hand, or 


4 da. 


if it be done by proper delegates regularly admitted to 


that office: they muſt be thus judictouſly executed, and, 
beſides that, contain nothing derogatory to the ſovereign 
power. As to the true ſenſe, after the greateſt | lainneſs 
uſed by the promulgers, an explication is to be ſought of 
the legiflator, or thoſe who are publicly appointed to give 
judgment according to law. See JUDGE. . 

Every perfect law has two parts; the one directing 
what is to be done, or omitted; the other declaring the 
puniſhment incurred, by neglecting to do what is com- 
manded, or attempting what is prohibited. And herein 
all the force of law conſiſts. See PUNISHMENT. 

Law may be divided, with reſpect to its authors, into 
divine and human: the former may be confidered as two- 
fold, to wit, natural or moral, and poſitive. Natural 
law is that which God has made known to mankind by 
the light of natural reaſon. Poſitive law is that which 
he has revealed by his prophets; ſuch were the laws de- 
hivered to the Jews relating to the divine worthip and po- 
lity peculiar to that people. . | 

Civil or human laws, conſidered with reſpect to the 
jegiſlator's two offices, of judging and compelling, may 
be divided into diſtributive and penal. Diſtributive law 
is that which gives every ſubject what properly belongs 
to him, forbidding others to injure him either in his pri- 
vileges or property: and penal law is that which deter- 
mines or appoints what puniſhments ſhall be inflicted 
on thoſe who violate the diſtributive laws; it is manda- 
tory, and ſpeaks only to the public officers, or magi- 
ſtrates. TOW | | 


The laws of any kingdom, or ſtate, firſt began with 


the ſtate itſelf; and if we conſider the world as one 


univerſal ſociety, or Europe as one great common- 
wealth, the law by which ſeparate nations are go- 
verned, with reſpect to treaties, alliances, the ſending 
embaſladors, &c. is called jus gentium, or the law of 
nations: but when it is conſidered as made up of particu- 
lar ſtates, the law which regulates the public order of 
each, is called jus publicum; and that law which deter- 
mines the private rights of men, is called jus civile, or ci- 
vil law. See CIVIL Law. 

The laws of England are at preſent divided into the 
common law, which is the moſt ancient law of the king- 
dom; the ſtatute-law, made by the king and both houſes 
of parliament; and particular cuſtoms in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom: but our laws are more largely divided into 
the crown-law; the law and cuſtom of parliament z the 
common law; the ſtatute-law; reaſonable cuſtoms; the 
law of arms; eccleſiaſtical or canon-law; the civil 
law; the foreſt-law; the law of marque and repriſals; 
the law of merchants; martial-law; &c. See the arti- 
cles ComMon-Law, STATUTE, PARLIAMENT, &c. 

Our laws have great reſpect to life, liberty, freehold, 


| cular relation to perſons and their eſtates. + 


bodies in their actions on one another; of the 
Newton has eſtabliſhed the three following. 


tion in a right line, till they are made to e 


bodies, called paſſiveneſs or inactivity; 


be. Thus a top only ceaſes to run round, on acc 
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and inheritance: their uſe is to ſecute the editing y 

thoſe bleflings we enjoy; and they have therefore .. 5 
miſdemeanors, &c. See the articles Ext avs "Cs ar; 
&c. T0 ; „Chlut, 
Law of Arms, is a law which gives prece | 
proclaim a war, to attack the | 
fenders in the cap. 
LAws / Nature or Motion, in phy 
general rules-of motion and reſt, ob 


pts how f 
enemy, and to puniſh 45 
ßen a aut. 
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1, All bodies continue their ſtate of reſt or uniform me, 
hange thy 
Fs, 

1 Prope 

LE 05 w_ whereby the 
endeavour to continue the ſtate they are in, Whatever { 


Account of 
and the friction 


ſtate by ſome external force impreſſed upon th 
This law is no other than that univerſa 


the reſiſtance it meets with from the air, 
of the plane whereon it moves. And a pendulum wh 
left to vibrate in vacuo, where there is nothing th 0 be 
but the friction ariſing from the motion of the pin on Wy 
it is ſuſpended, continues to move much longer than 8 
in the open air. n e 1 
2. The change of motion, produced in any body, i 
always proportionable to the force whereby it is eff 
and in the ſame direction wherein that force ads. 
This is an immediate conſequence of this axiom the 
effect is always proportionable to its cauſe, For inſtance 
if a certain force produces a certain motion, a dou)! 
force will produce double the motion ; a triple force 
triple the motion, &c. If a body is in motion, and has 
new force impreſſed on it in the direction wherein jt 
moves, it will receive an addition to its motion, propot- 
tional to the force impreſſed; but if the force as con- 
trary to its motion, the body will then loſe a proportional 
part of its motion: again, if the force is impreſſed ob- 
liquely, it will produce a new direction in the motion dt 
the body, more or leſs different from the former, in pro- 
portion to its quantity and direction. 
3. Re action is always contrary and equal to action; 
or the actions of two bodies upon each other are equal, 
and in contrary directions. | | 
Thus, ſuppoſe a ſtone or other load to be drawn by: 
horſe z the load re- acts upon the horſe, as much as the 
horſe acts upon the load; for the harneſs, which is 
ſtretched equally between them both ways, draws thc 
horſe towards the ſtone, as much as it does the ſtone to- 
wards the horſe ; and the progreſſive motion of the horte 
is as much retarded by the load, as the motion of the lo 
is promoted by the endeavours of the horſe. This will 
be better explained from the following inſtance; let! 
perſon ſitting in a boat draw another boat equaliy hea 
towards him, they will both move towards each oth 
with equal velocities : let the boat he fits in be the light- 
eſt, and it will move the faſteſt ; becauſe the action being 
equal on both ſides, the ſame quantity of motion will be 
given to each boat, that is, the leſſer will have the great 
velocity. | OTE 5 
We have a farther confirmation of this from attraction. 
Suppoſing two bodies attracting one another, but preven® 
from coming cloſe together by ſome other body place 
between them: if their reſpective actions, by which ol 
tend towards each other, were not equal on both {19% 
then would the intermediate body be preſſed more one ma 
than the other, and fo all three would begin to 10 0 f 
themſelves the ſame way; but that three bodies _ 5 
put in motion after this manner, when no extern 1 
acts upon them, is contrary to experience; conſequen 
whatever different degrees of force any two bodies e 
capable of exerting, their mutual actions on each ot ain 
always equal, his may be tried with Ee 9 
iron; which being put into proper veſſels, 3 
one another, and made to float on the ſurface 0 
will be an exact counterbalance to each other, an hs 
main at reſt, whatever be the attractive power n 
loadſtone, or the proportion of their relp 
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' Theſe laws receive an abundant additional p" vn fro 
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different toys. It is found in detached lumps uſually of 
the ſize of a man's fiſt, often ſmaller, and ſometimes of 
four or five pounds weight: it is never covered with any 
coat or cruſt, but reſembles thoſe ſtones which have been 
| waſhed off from whole ſtrata, and ſmoothed or rounded. by 
accidents afterwards, It is of a naturally ſmooth and 
loch, ſurface; and its general colour is the elegant co- 
our already mentioned; but this is variegated in a very 
beautiful manner with ſpots or clouds of white, and with 
veins of a fine ſhining gold colour. It has theſe variega- 
tions, in different degrees, 'in ſeveral maſles, and in ge- 
heral moſt to be valued, as it has leaſt of them; for 
though very beautiful to the eye, they are foreign to all 
the uſes they are put to, except when it is cut as a gem. 
The white clouds or veins, for this matter is ſometimes, 
though more rarely, diſpoſed of in the laſt form, are uſu- 
ally of a dead and dpake hue ; but ſometimes they are 
bright and pellucid as cryſtal ; this laſt ſtate of them adds 
greatly to the beauty of the:ſtone : the yellow ones are 
always bright and Solz; they have been ſuppoſed by 
many to be veins of gold, and the ſtone has been thence 
called a gold ore; but they are in reality only marcaſite. 
Sometimes that gold- like matter is not diſpoſed in veins, 
but in ſpots and ſtars, and in this caſe the ſtone is the ſap- 
phire of the ancients; for they knew the gem we call the 
ſapphire by a very different name, calling it the ſky- blue 
bery!; and deſcribing what they meant by the word ſap- 


phire to be a ſtone, opake, of a fine blue, and variegated 


with ſpots of a gold colour in form of ſtars. All the va- 
riations of this ſtone are ſubject, beſides, to other acci- 
dental foulneſſes, and are ſometimes debaſed to the ſtate 
of a mere common blue copper- colour. 

The lapis lazuli is found in many parts of the world, 
but that of Aſia and Africa, in both which countries it is 
frequent, is vaſtly ſuperior, both in beauty and real value, 
to the Bohemian and German kind, which is brought too 
often to us in its place. It is to be choſen heavy, of a fine 
cloſe texture, and of a deep indigo blue colour, with a 
little white matter about it, and with as few of the orna- 
mental gold coloured veins in it as poſſible, and ſuch as, 
when put in the fre, calcines without emitting any ſmell. 
Its virtues in medicine are thoſe of a very 45.15 purga- 


tive and emetic, which are owing to the copper it con- 
tains. Chemical writers give us proceſſes for magiſteries, 
tinctures, and elixirs of lapis lazuli, but they are wholly 


out of uſe: whatever may be the preſent credit of the 
beautiful ſtone in medicine, the painters however are in- 
debted to it for one of the nobleſt colours they are ac- 
quainted with; their ultramarine being only a calcination 
of this ſtone. The German lapis lazuli does not anſwer 
well in this proceſs, and diſcovers itſelf by its calcining 
eaſier than the African or Aſiatic, and turning greeniſh. 


The Oriental kind calcines to a finer blue than it natu- 


rally has, and retains the colour for ever. After calcining 
the ſtone in a clear hre of charcoal, they grind it to an 
impalpable powder on a porphyry, and then mixing it up 
in a palte, compoſed of pitch, wax, and oil, they work it 
about with the hands; and, finally, kneading this in a 
veſſel of clear water, as the powder ſeparates from the 
viſcid matter, it ſinks to the bottom: when all that is 

perfectly fine in this is worked out, they let the water be 
drained off, and dry the powder for uſe. What remains 
_ embodied in the paſte, is afterwards ſeparated, and makes 
a worſe kind than the former, though even the very 
meaneſt ultramarine is a very beautiful colour. 

LEAD, Saturn, in natural hiſtory, a pale or livid white 
metal, ſoon loſing its brightneſs in the air, and contract- 
ing a blackiſh or greyiſh aſh-colour ; very ſoft and flexi- 
ble; unelaſtic, and unſonorous; the heavieſt of all me- 
tallic bodies but gold, quickſilver, and platina : it is up- 
wards of eleven times heavier than an equal bulk of 
water. | | 

It melts in a very ſmall degree of fire, long before it 
grows red-hot: in a ſtrong red heat it emits viſible fumes. 
It loſes of its: malleability in proportion as it is heated: 
by nimble agitation, when it is juſt ready to melt, or 
when returning from a fluid to a conſiſtent ſtate, it ma 
be divided into ſmall grains, or powder. Granulated 
lead is commonly prepared, by pouring the melted metal 
into a wooden box rubbed on the inſide with chalk, and 

ſtrongly Making it till it ſets or becomes ſolid ; when large 


quantities are prepared, a wooden trough is made ul. 
It is formed into round granules, or ſh OY 
melted lead into cold water, through 


into globules without drawing a tail. 


preparations are applied 
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a little orpiment being added to the. metal infaſh 

| » UW] 


improves its hardneſs, and makes it run more regula, 
| . 


Lead, when juſt become fluid, looks bright like 
filver ; but he at Bra at on the Fac 2s A. Kk, 
coloured powdery pellicle. Some have ſuppoſed that wy 
was an heterogeneous ſubſtance z and that the * 
its ſeparation, became purer. But after this ima 15 
purification, it will ſtill, upon continuing the fire keen 
a pellicle as at firſt: if this be taken off, or the — 
ſtirred, ſo as to expoſe a freſh ſurface to the air, a 0 
one will ariſe, till by degrees the whole „ 
changed into a duſky powder or calx, called * 
uſtum. The injection of. a little fat, charcoal powder l 
other inflammable matters, prevents this change 5 
readily revives the calx into lead again, notwithſland; 
Boerhaave's aflertion that the calx of lead is very hard to 
feng „ tf Eg Sree | 

Calx of lead, expoſed to the fire in a furnace ſo con. 
trived as that the flame may play upon its ſurſace, he. 
comes white, yellow, and at 5 of a bright red colour. 
hence the yellow lead or maſticot, and the red lead o 
minium of the | 
Minium, | 

If lead be urged with a bright red heat, it changes 
degrees into a yellow, flaſhy ſcoria, called litharge, of x 
paler or deeper colour, according to the degree of fie i 
has undergone. See LITHARGE.' - | 

All the calces and ſcoriæ of lead vitrify more eaſi 
than thoſe of any other meta] : expoſed to a moderately 
ſtrong fire, they quickly run into a tranſparent yelloy 
glaſs. This glaſs, in fuſion, powerfully diſſolves and yi- 


painters. Sec the articles MasT1icor and 


trifies the more refractory metallic calces and earths; and 


unleſs ſaturated with theſe kinds of additions, cortodes 
and finks through the common crucible. 

If gold or ſilver be mixed with lead, and expoſed to le 
fire, the lead ſcorifies, as it would by itſelf, and ariſes to 
the ſurface, ſo as to be raked off in the form of gals or 
litharge z at the ſame time carrying with it any imperſect 
metal that the gold or ſilver had been mixed with, but 
leaving thoſe perfect metals themſelves unhurt, Hence 
gold and filver are purified by means of lead from admix- 
tures of the baſer metals; and hence lead is called by the 
chemiſts, balneum ſolis & lung, lavacrum regis & reging, 
ſaba metallorum, &c. The litharge met with in the ſhop 
is produced in thoſe works where gold and ſilver are thu 
purified; and contains the heterogeneous metals whict 
the gold or filver had been mixed with. : 

Lead expoſed for ſome time to the ſteam of vinegar a 
other vegetable acids, is gradually corroded into a white 
calx, which is the ceruſs or white lead of the ſhops. dee 
CERUSS. - T7 

Lead is employed for various mechanic uſes ; as in til 
ſheers for covering buildings, for pipes, pumps ciſterns 
{tatues, ſhot, bullets, windows, for ſecuring iron bars in 
hard ſtones, for ſundry kinds of large veſſels for evapo 
tion, and many other mechanic purpoſes. It has N 
ſerved that plants do not thrive ſo well in leaden, uy 
earthen and wooden veſſels, Its principal uſes in o 5 
mical arts are, for promoting the vitrification of ws eu 
ſtony matters, in the making of glaſs, or 2 gi » 
of ores, or in the glazing of earthen veſſels; 5 la — 
fining of gold and ſilver; for the eliquation of 4700 
copper; for forming with oil che baſis of arm 

aints. rt | ' 
N The effects of lead on the human body are 2 
thoſe who are expoſed to its vapours in the . een 
thoſe who grind its calces, minium, cer als, an 1 conſtips 
for the painters, are ſubje& to violent gripes an © oth 
tions of the bowels, contractions of the r 5 
diſorders. Much more hurtful is the interna t 
corroded or diſſolved by acids, as ceruls, { 
ni, the ſolution in vinegar called acetum 
tincture drawn from the ſaccharum, with 


| ; tiphthiſica. 
commonly called l 3 with ſafety, a5 


diſſolved 


repellents, and deſiccatives: its n a bone 
form the baſis of moſt of the officinal plalters· Cilazj 
: | | 


in oils 


Culinary OE IO | ee | 
. ual tinning, are apt to communicate to 
| ney pad qualities; and require to be uſed with 
acid -ecautioh. In Holland, and perhaps in other 
ey t has been cuſtomary to correct the more offen- 
p at: "eſſed oils, as that of rape · ſeed, ſo as to ſubſtitute 
gs. oi] of olive or-oil of 'almonds, by impregnating 
them wich lead this dangerous abuſe may be diſcovered 
| them wan „little of the fuſpected oil with a ſolution of 
* weak in lime-water; on ſhaking them toge- 

om ſaffering them to reſt, the oil, if it has any fa. 
* ine taint, will appear of an orange- red colour; if 
__ of a pale yellowiſh, The ſame abuſe has been ex- 
** allo to acid wines, which diſſolve ſo much lead as 
| 1 acai a ſweet taſte, and to become flow poiſons. 
| The lead is readily diſcovered in theſe likewiſe, by the 
| me ſulphureous ſolution, which changes the colour of 
Rs impregnated with this metal to a browniſh red or 
| blackiſh 3 lead, whether diſſolved, or in its metallic 
ſorm, being conſtantly ſtained by ſulphureous liquors or 
"Tot ſometimes found in the earth native, or in its 

metallic form, though very rarely pure. Its common ores 
| :re nearly of tho colour of lead itſelf, and appear com- 
ved of cubes or. parallelopipeds, ſometimes large and 
regular, ſometimes irregular and ſmall. There are lead 
| ores alſo of a white, greyiſh, or greeniſh colour, and priſ- 
| matic figure; but theſe are rarely met with. The ores 
| of filver, copper, and other metals, except tin and iron, 
| have often a lead ore intermixed. The lead is extracted 
by fuſion in contact with the fuel ; the furnace being ſuf- 
| ficiently heated with wood or charcoal, the powdered ore 
| is thrown in by degrees, and freſh fuel and ore occa- 
| fonally ſupplied : the lead, revived by the inflammable 
| matter of the coals, runs down into a baſon at the bottom 
of the furnace; from whence it is Jaded out, and caſt into 
| iron moulds, into large maſſes, called pigs of lead. All 
the common lead ores contain ſome Giver; the ſteel- 
| rained, and ſuch as are compoſes of ſmall cubes, have 
generally more filver than the compact and large diced 
ſorts: the white and green ſcarcely hold any. The ſilver 
| is extracted, when its quantity is conſiderable enough to 
bear the expence of extracting it, by ſcorifying the lead 
upon a teſt; the whole being kept in fuſion on a hearth 
made of bone- aſn or other like materials, the lead partly 
 vitrifies and ſinks into the hearth, and partly turns to li- 
| tharge, which floats on the ſurface, and is raked or blown | 
| by bellows to one fide ; the ſilver at length remaining by 
Itſelf, Lead almoſt always contains ſome portion of cop- 
| per; and hence the ſilver obtained in this operation is 
| ſcarcely ever free from ſome admixture of that metal. 
LEAF, a part of a plant, commonly very thin, and 
| flat, growing in the ſpring, and falling off in autumn. 
| Leaves are the ornament of the twigs, and conſiſt of a 
| ery glutinous matter, being furniſhed every where with 
eins and nerves. Their office is to ſubtilize the nou- 
| Tiſhing ſap, and convey it to the little buds; and likewiſe 
[ they ſerve to cover the flowers and fruits with their ſhade, 
ind keep them from other inconveniences; they are to 
uecs what hair is to the human 8 

Dr. Grew obſerves, that the fibres of leaves conſiſt of 
| * general kinds of veſſels, namely, for ſap and for air; 
e of greater into leſs, as veins and ar- 
8. ö 


Mr. Frederick of Augſbourg, a celebrated gardener, 


"0% from the tree a leaf of the opuntia or Indian fig- tree; 


and ſetting it; 3 
8 ky it in the earth, it immediately took root, and 
Vocuced ploſſoms and fruit. | 


Bike. diſtinction of leaves, made by thoſe who have 
2 on botany, are the following. 

1 e leaf is that which is not divided to the 

A 8 ee 

Emden nd leaf is divided into ſeveral parts, each re- 
0 * ſimple leaf, as in liquorice, &c, 

| parts N a compound leaf divided into ſeveral 

. 'DICh meet too al i 
| temp, black hellebore, Hes” . 8 


trifolj : 5 ; 
*. ollated leaf is a digitated leaf, conſiſting of three 
2-2 28 the trefoil, &c. | D | 


veſſels; lined with a mixture of tin and lead, 


4 pennated leaf is a compound leaf divided into ſeverat 


middle rib, either alternately, or by pairs. When the 
middle rib is terminated by an odd lobe, it is ſaid to be 
unequally pennated, as in the goats rue, &c. and equally 
pennated, when it is not terminated by an odd lobe, as in 
the caſſia; when the lobes are all neatly of the ſame form. 


the liquorice; when they are not ſo, it is ſaid to be 
difform, as in the agrimonia. 1 

A winged leaf is, as it were, divided into ſeveral pen- 
nated leaves, as in the orobus, &c. | . | 

A ramoſe leaf is that which is ſtil farther divided than 
the winged leaf, as in the ofmund royal; female fern, &c. 

An entire leaf or lobe is that which has no diviſion on 
its edges, as in the apple-tree, &c. | 
ſeveral long ſegments; as in common mallows. 

A ſerrated leaf is that which is cut about the edges into 
ſeveral acute ſegments, reſembling the teeth of a ſaw, as 
in the nettle, &c. | 5 

A crenated leaf is that which is cut about the edges into 
ſeveral obtuſe ſegments, as in the betony, & e. | 
A laciniated or jagged leaf is that which is cut about 
the edges into ſeveral pretty deep portions, in an irregu= 
lar manner, as in the horned poppy, &c. | 


and flat, growing in the ſpring, and falling off at the au- 


truffles and muſhrooms. Milier's Gard. Dit. 

'The leaves of plants are of the utmoſt conſequence to 
the life of the whole. Air evidently paſles in at the 
leaves, and goes through the whole plant, and out again 


will die, as is eaſily proved by the air- pump; but in theſe 
experiments, if the leaves be left on the outſide of the re- 
ceiver, and parted by a hole cemented with wax, and have 
air, the plant will thrive, and grow, though its roots and 
ſtalk are kept in vacuo in water. 'The leaves of plants 
perform the neceſſary work of altering the water, received 
in at the roots, into the nature of the juices of the plant; 
and hence it is, that the life of the plants depends fo im- 
mediately upon their leaves. The hufbandman often 
ſuffers for want of this knowledge. A crop of ſaintfoin 
is a very valuable thing, and its root being perennial, will 
yield him increaſe many years; but it is often deſtroyed 


ſheep, which eating up all the leaves, the root remains 
without the” means of a ſupply of air, and the whole 
periſhes. | 6% | | 

Leaves being thus neceſſary to plants, nature has, in 
all perennial plants, provided a reverſionary ſtock of them, 


| The leaves of theſe plants are always formed in autumn; 


though they are not unfolded till the following ſpring. 
They then open and increaſe gradually, in proportion to 
the motion of the ſap; and the quantity of pabulum it then 
receives to be circulated. Theſe leaves may alſo, though 
not wholly appearing out of the bud, be ſufficient for the 
extremely ſmall motion of life; which the ſap of perennial 
plants, that drop their leaves, has in winter. Tull's Horſe- 
hoeing Hufbandry. | 

The green colour of the leaves of plants is extracted by 
rectified ſpirit of wine, and by oils. The ſpirituous tinc- 
tures are 'generally of a fine deep green, even when the 
leaves themſelves are dull coloured or yellowiſh or hoary. 
The colcur, however, ſeldom abides long even in the li- 
quor, much leſs when the tinging matter is ſeparated in a 
ſolid form, and expoſed with a large ſurface to the air. 
The editor of the Wirtemberg Pharmacopzia obſerves, 


that the leaves of acanthus, brankenſine, or bears breech, 


give a more durable green tincture to ſpirit, than thoſe of 
any other herb. Alkalies heighten the colour both of 
the tinctures and green juices : acids weaken, deſtroy, or 
change it to a browniſh, Lime-water improves both the 
colour and durability : by means of lime, not inelegant 


green lakes are procurable from the Jeaves of acanthus, 


Iily of the valley, and ſeveral other plants. 


ſhare of their green colour to water; perhaps none that 
give a green of any conſiderable dee pneſs. It is ſaid; 


ge fh nqveſoliated leaf is a digitated leaf, conſiſling of 
bels as in the quinque foſium. 15 


. 


however, that the leaves of ſome plants give a green dye 


to 


parts, each of which is called aà lobe, placed along the 


and bigneſs, it is called an uniform pennated leaf, as in 


A ſinuated leaf is that which is cut about the edges into 


Leaves are a part of a plant that is ordinarily very thin 
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tumn ; though there are ſome plants without leaves, as the 


at the roots. If the leaves have no air, the whole plant 


at firſt, by ſuffering it to be indiſcreetly fed upon by the 


There are very few herbs which communicate any 
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TA 


to woollen, without the addition of any other colouring | 
matter, particularly thoſe of the wild chewil or cow-weed, 


* 


this laſt, as deſcribed by Linnæus, is pretty remarkable. 
The peaſants, he informs us, in ſome of the Swediſh pro- 
vinces, ſtratify the freſh leaves with woollen yarn, and 


boil them about as long as it is cuſtomary to boil fiſh, Ehe 


whole is ſuffered to ſtand in the veſſel for a night: the 
wool, taken out in the morning, does not appear to have 
received any colour. The pot is again made hot, and 
che yarn hung over it, upon a ſtick, covered with an in- 
verted diſh to confine the ſteam; for this ſteam is ſuppoſed 
to be eſſential to the colour. The yarn is afterwards 
wrung, the leaves taken out of the boiling liquor, a little 
freſh water added to the decoction, and the wool fre- 
quently dipped therein, till it appears ſufficiently co- 
loured, EEE | 5 
The leaves of many kinds of herbs and trees give a 
yellow dye to wool or woollen cloth that has been pre- 
viouſly boiled with a ſolution of alum and tartar: weld in 
particular affords a fine yellow, and is commonly made 
uſe of for this purpoſe by the dyers, and cultivated in large 
quantity in ſome parts of England. There is no colour 
for which we have ſuch plenty of materials as for yellow. 
Mr. Hellot obſerves, in his Art de Teindre, that all leaves, 
barks, and roots, which on, being chewed diſcover a ſlight 
aſtringency, as the leaves of the almond, peach, and pear- 
trees, aſh bark, eſpecially that taken off after the firſt riſing 
of the ſap in ſpring, the roots of wild patience, &c. yield 
durable yellows, more or leſs beautiful, according to the 
length of time that the boiling is continued, and the pro- 
| portions of alum and tartar in the preparatory liquor; 
that a large quantity of alum makes theſe yellows ap- 
proach to the elegant yellow of weld ; that if the rartar is 
made to prevail, it inclines them to an orange; that if the 
roots, barks, or leaves, be too long boiled, the yellow 
proves tarniſhed, and acquires ſhades of brown ; that for 
dyeing with weld, the beſt proportions of the ſalts are, 
four parts of alum, and one of tartar, to ſixteen of the 
wool ; and that the wool, prepared with theſe, is to be 
boiled again with five or fix times its quantity of weld; 
that for light ſhades, it is cuſtomary to diminiſh the alum, 


and omit the tartar ; and that in this caſe, the colour is 


more {lowly imbibed, and proves leſs durable, 
LEAF, in architecture, the repreſentation of the leaf 
of the acanthus on the capital of the Corinthian and 
Compoſite orders, See the articles CORINTHIAN and 
CoMPosITE. „ 9 
Lax, in clocks and watches, an appellation given 
to the notches of their pinions. See the articles CLock 

and Warch. | 3 
LEAGUE, a meaſure of length, containing more or 
leſs geometrical paces, according to the different uſages 
and cuſtoms of countries. A league at ſea, where it is 
chiefly uſed by us, being a land meaſure moſtly peculiar 
to the French and Germans, contains three thouſand geo- 
metrical paces, or three Engliſh miles. | 
The French league ſometimes contains. the ſame mea- 
ſure, and in ſome parts of France it conſiſts of three 
_ thouſand five hundred paces: the mean or common league 


conſiſts of two thouſand four hundred paces, and the little 


league of two thouſand. The Spaniſh leagues are larger 
than the French, ſeventeen Spaniſh leagues making 7 

gree, or twenty French leagues, or ſixty-nine and an half 
Engliſh ſtatute miles. "The Dutch and German leagues 
contain each four geographical miles, The Perſian 


leagues are pretty near of the ſame extent with the | 


Spaniſh; that is, they are equal to four Italian miles; 
which is pretty near to what Herodotus calls the length 
of the Perſian paraſang, which contained thirty ſtadia, 
eight whereof, according to Strabo, make a mile. 

LEAGUE alſo denotes an alliance or confederacy be- 
tween princes and ſtates for their mutual aid, either in at- 
tacking ſome common enemy, or in defending them- 
ſelves. N 

LEAK, among ſailors, a cranny or hole through 
2 water enters into a ſhip either through her deck or 
ides. 15 

LEAK AGE, the ſtate of a veſſel that leaks, or lets 
water, or other liquid, ouze in or out. | 


A- * 


| in the cuſtoms, allowed to importers. of wine, f 
the common ragunt, and devils bit. The proceſs with | waſte and damage it is ſuppoſed to have P 
paſſage; an allowance of two barrels in 
alſo made to the brewers of ale and beer, b. 
office. 
ceed by conjoint degrees, as when betwee 
there is an interval of a third, fourth, fifth, 
GREE and CoNnJoinT.. | 
TILE. 


ments, or hereditaments unto another 
years, or at will, for a rent reſerved. 


certain inſtrument, in writing, for the conye 
right or intereſt in lands and tenements in 
other, 


any kind ; but chiefly greyhounds, foxes, 
mares. · | © bs fe 


dog; and a ſmall long thong of leather, by whi 
coner holds his hawk. cn » BY ich a fl. 


to diſpoſe of them among the curriers, glovers, han- 


or tawed, and oil and alum-leather z and it may be i. 


the trade of the nation BS: 
Though there is no little difference between the drel 


to drain, worked with the hands, or pounded with woot 


lined either with wood, or with ftone and mortar, 


with the aſſiſtance of lime, ſalts, 


them pliant without rendering them thinner 


> IT" - 


= E A 


Leakage, in commerce. is an allowan 


ce of 12 per 


twenty. two f 
Y the excig. 


| LEAP, Salts, in muſic, is when the fong does not 
n each bote, 


&e. dee Ds. 
See Breen, 


in law, a demiſe or letting of lands tene. 


LEAyP-YEAR, the ſame with biſſextile. 


LEASE, 
for life, term of 


ſignißez 1 
Vance of z 
fee to an, 


LEASE and RELEASE, as uſed in our law, 


LEASH, among ſportſmen, denotes three creatures iq 


bucks, al 
The term leafh alſo ſignifies a line to hold in a bunt 


LEATHER, the ſkin of ſeveral kinds of beafts dre 
and prepared for the uſe of the yarious manufatture, 
whoſe bufineſs is to make them up. The butcher wy 
others, who flay off their hides or ſkin, diſpoſe of then 
raw or ſalted to the tanner and tawer, and they to the 
ſhamoy, Morocco, and other kind of leather-dreſſers, why 


prepare them according to their reſpective arts, in orde 


makers, coach- makers, ſaddlers, breeches-maker, gil 
leather-makers, chair-makers, ſhoe-makers, book-bind. 
ers, and all in any way concerned in the article of le. 
ther. | | E 
The three principal aſſortments of leather are tantel 


firmed, with great truth, that the. ſkins of our own p- 
duction, and thoſe imported from our colonies, wha 
dreſſed in this kingdom, make the beſt leather in the war, 
and that therefore this is an article of great importance i 


ing of ſhamoy-leather, alum-leather, Hungary lathe, 

orocco leather, parchment, and tanning; yet the n 
which paſs through the hands of theſe ſeveral workmel, 
ought to have been for the moſt part, at leaſt, waſte 
clean from blood and impurities in a running water; 


en peſtles in a vat; put into the pit, which is 4 


with water in which quick-lime is diſſolved in order 
looſen the hair, that it may be eaſily rubbed off withoi 
injuring the ſkin ; drawn out, and ſet to drain on 
edge of the pit; ſtretched on the leg or horſe, n l 
to have the hair ſcraped off with a blunt iron-knile, 
wooden cylinder; the membranes on the fleſhy fide, # 
the ſcabs or roughneſs on the grain-ſide, woes _ 
a ſharp-knife, and the ſkins rubbed with a wh*tvon 
take off any particles of the lime, or any thing = 
may occaſion hardneſs ; thickened by 1 2 
powder, whereby they become greater in bu bY 
much lighter, as gradually to riſe to the 1. 45 
water; ſtretched out green or half dried, an F 
over another; or put up ſeparate after they ate , . 
hung out to air upon poles, lines, or any ot «| 
which muſt be repeatedly done in the drefſng 
ſkins. This alternate tranſition from the 0, 


= to the u, 
the air into that of water, and from water int . ,, 


inmoſt fibres of the ſkin ſo effectually, as great) making 
litate the introduction of ſubſtances prope7 


The alum leather-dreſſer dreſſes all ſorts of 
ther from the ox-hide to the lamb ſkin; 
ſaddler's leather, he uſes bran, ſea · ſalt, 
that which the glover uſes, b 
tives, he firſt employs bran, and then 1 


* | - 2 


| \ F. E 
> — 


volks of eggs mixed in hot water, he makes a 
dere gf, is Ubich the ſkins are ſmeared in a 
* Mamoy leather-dreſſer ſoaks in oil, not only the 
eins of the true ſhamoy, which is a wild goat, but like- 
- choſe of all other goats. The tanner uſes the bark 
of oung oaks ground in a tanning mill, in which he 
; 15 the ſkins more or leſs, according to the different 
r ces expected from them, their chief uſe being to re- 
3 frm and keep out water. In certain caſes, inſtead 
| of tak he uſes redon, which is chiefly uſed for tanning 
ram ſheep-ſkins, and drefling Ruſſia leather. But for the 
Jifferent methods in which the tanner, currier, Ruſſia and 
Morocco leather- dreſſers proceed in finiſhing their ſkins, 
| {ee the articles CURRYING, TANNING, &c. | 
| LEAVEN, a piece of ſour dough, uſed to ferment 
and render light a much larger quantity of dough or 


go Ick, in Roman antiquity, a vehicle in which 
| people were carried in A reclining poſture, _ | 
| * LECTISTERNIUM, a religious faſt or banquet of 
| the ancient Romans. In times of public danger or ca- 
| ]amity, or of thankſgiving for ſome happy event, the Re- 
| public ordered ſolemn feaſts to be made for the gods; 
| 2nd this ſolemnity was called lectiſternium, becauſe on 
| this occaſion they ſpread tables, and placed beds around 
| them, on which their heavenly gueſts were to lie and 


eat, | | | 
| LECTURERS, in England, are an order of preachers 
in pariſh churches, diſtinct from the rector or vicar, They 
| are choſen by the veſtry, or chief inhabitants of the pariſh, 
and are uſually the afternoon preachers, = 
| LEDGER, the principal book wherein merchants 
enter their accounts. See Book-KEeeping _ 
| LEE, in the ſea-language, that part of the hemiſphere 
| to which the wind bloweth, in oppoſition to the weather 
W or windward fide, This expreſſion however is only uſed 
in a ſhip, when the wind croſſes the line of her courſe at a 
| greater or leſs angle; and hence 
Under the LEE implies farther to lee- ward, or farther 
| from that part of the horizon from which the wind 
| bloweth, as Fe, | PEPIN 
Under the LEE of the Shore, i. e. at a ſhort diſtance from 
| that ſhore which lies to the wind-ward, or from the land 
| where the wind blows from. This phraſe is commonly uſed 
| to expreſs the ſituation of a ſhip or boat which may be 
| anchored, or ſailing under the weather ſhore, where there 
| 18 always ſmoother water and leſs danger of heavy ſeas 
| than at a great diſtance from it. | 5 
The Land appears under our LEE, i. e. at ſome diſtance 
| from a ſhip on that fide to which the wind bloweth, as it 
| thwarts her way : and hence 3 
Lee-Larcues, the ſudden roll which a ſhip makes to 
| lee-ward in a high ſea, when a large wave ſtrikes her, and 
| bears her weather ſide violently up, which depreſſes the 
| other in proportion, | „„ 5 
| Leni is the ſide of a ſhip which is fartheſt from 
3 as oppoſed to the weather · ſide, which is neareſt 
Aire admit a ſhip to be ſailing north-ward with the 
| © 40 at weſt, then her ſtar- board or right- ſide is the lee- 
Ir 1 the lar- board or left, the weather- ſide. 
Wick EE-W ARD, towards that part of the hemiſphere 
| WIICh lies under the lee, or to which the wind bloweth. 
| log. Wanp-Snre, a ſhip that, going cloſe hauled, 
. 22 ground, and deviates further to lee-ward from 
u than common. See the article CLosE- 
ED, | : 
W is the angle that the rhumb- line, upon 
| upon which 3 to fail, makes with the rhumb 


ſails. | 
is is occaſi { = F248 | : 
the ſea, CO A. the force of the wind, or ſurge 


auled; wh ies to the windward, or is cloſe 
"= oY ich cauſes her to fall off and glide ſide-ways 
NESw K of the compaſs ſhe capes at. Thus, let 

0 plate LXXVIII. fig. 5.) repreſent the compaſs, 
+ * ſhip at C capes at, or endeavours to ſail 
GY C a, but by the force of the wind and 
= ea ſhe is obliged to fall off, and*make her 


upon therhumb C 5; then the an gleaChis the 


LEE 


{hip is ſaid to make one point lee- way; or if equal to two 
points, the ſhip is ſaid to make two points lee-way, &c. 
The quantity of this angle is very uncettain; becauſe 
ſome ſhips, with the ſame quantity of fail, and with 
the ſame pale, will make more lee- way than others; 
it depending much upon the mould and trim of the 
ſhip, and the quantity of water that ſhe draws. How- 
ever, the common allowances made for lee-way, arc 
theſe : 1. If the ſhip be cloſe hauled, has all her ſails ſer, 
the water ſmooth, and a moderate gale of wind, ſhe is 
ſuppoſed to make little or no lee-way. 2. If it blow ſo 
freſh, as to cauſe the ſmall ſails to be handed, it is uſual to 
allow one point. 3. If it blow ſo hard, that the tops 
muſt be cloſe reeft, the ſhip then makes about two points 
lee-way. 4. If one topſail muſt be handed, it is common 
to allow two and three quatters or three points lee-way. 
5. When both topſails muſt be handed, they allow about 
four points lee-way. 6. When it blows fo hard as to 
occalion the fore courſe to be handed, the allowance is 
between five and a half and fix points, 7. When both 
main and fore courſes muſt be handed, then ſix, or fix and 
a half points muſt be allowed for her lee-way. 8. When 
the mizzen is handed, and the ſhip is trying a hull, ſhe 
then makes her way good about one point befoce the 
beam, that is, about ſeven points lee- way. 5 5 


© 
7 


Though theſe rules are ſuch as are generally uſed, yet 
as the lee- way depends much upon the mould and trim of 
the ſhip, we ſhall here give the method of aſcertaining it 


by obſervation : thus let the ſhip's wake be ſet by a com- 


paſs in the poop, and the oppoſite rhumb is the true courſe 
made good by the ſhip; then the difference between this 
and the courſe given by the compaſs in the bittacle, is the 
lee- way required. If the ſhip be within ſight of land, 
the lee- way may be exactly found by obſerving a point 
on the land which continues to bear the ſame way; for 
the diſtance between the point of the compaſs it lies on, 


and the point the ſhip capes at, will be the lee-way. 


Thus, ſuppoſe a ſhip at C (fig. 6.) is lying up at NY W, 
towards A; but inſtead of keeping that courſe, ſhe is car- 
ried on the NNE line CB, and conſeyuently the point 
B continues to bear always the ſame way from the ſhip : 
here it is evident, that the angle ACB, or the diſtance 
between the N W line that the ſhip capes at, and the 
NNE line that the ſhip really ſails upon, will be the 
lee-way. See the articles CoMPass, CouRsE, JouR- 
NAL, &c. 

LEECH, Hirude, in zoology. See the article Hi- 
RUDO. | | 


edges of a ſquare, oblong, or triangular ſail: in a ſquare 
or oblong fail, the leeches are thoſe which are perpendi- 
cular, as oppoſed to the upper-edge, which is called the 
head, and to the lower, which is called the foot of the 
ſail. In triangular fails, when there are only three ſides, 
two of them are called the fore and after-leeches, and the 
third, which is the lower edge, the foot. 
LEECH-LINE, one of the brails of the main-ſail and 
fore- ſail, or one of thoſe cords which draw them together 
in a lump, when they are to be furled or reefed. See the 
article BRA1L and FuRL. 9 5 3 
The leech- line is fo called from its being faſtened to 
the ſail in or near the middle of the leech. +- # 
LEECH-RopE, the rope to which the leech of the ſai 
is ſewed. - See the article BoLT-RopE. $53, 
LEEK, a garden plant, called by botaniſts porrum, 
See the article PoRRUM. | 


onions growing up firſt are pulled up, ſo that the leeks 

have room to grow to their full ſize, 
LEER, in glaſs-making, a furnace where the veſſels 

are allowed to cool by degrees. See GLass. ps 

- LEES, the more groſs and ponderous parts of !iquors, 

which, being ſeparated by fermentation, fall to the bot- 

tom. 

A ſpirit of a very agreeable flavour is obtained, by the 

common proceſs of diſtillation, from wine lees; and ag 

this flavour depends greatly on the eſſential oil of the lees, 


times their own weight of water, and well ſtirred at times, 


and if that angle be equal to one point, the| 


before they are put into the ill, See DISTILLATION. 
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LEECH of a Sail, the perpendicular or upward ſloping- | 


Leeks are 8 ſown along with onions; the 


care ſhould be taken to bring it over with the ſpirit, In 
order to this, the ſolid lees muſt be ſteeped in fix or eight 
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the flexor longus digitorum plays. 
protuberance ligamentary ſheaths go out for tying theſe 
tendons. | 


A | | 4 1 4 
* J 3 * 1 
% . 


7 LEET, Leta, a little court held within a manor, and | 


called the king's court, on account that its authority to 
punith offences originally belonged to the crown, from 
whence it derived to inferior perſons. See COURT- 
„ 35 „ An 
LEG, Crus, in anatomy, includes the whole of the 
lower extremities, from the os innominatum to the toes, 
being commonly divided into the thigh, leg, and foot. 
See Fran and Foor. e 
Thbe leg conſiſts of three bones, the tibia, fihula, and 
rotula. The tibia is a long thick triangular bone, fitu- 
ated at the anterior internal part of the leg, and continued 
nearly in a ſtraight line from the thigh bone, to ſupport 
the whole ſuperior fabric. 6 NEL 8 5 
Its ſuperior extremity is large, bulbous, and ſpongy, 
and is divided into two cavities by a rough protuberance, 
which again is hollow at its moſt prominent part, as well 
as at its poſterior and anterior baſes. The internal cavity 
is oblong and deep to receive the internal condyle of the 
thigh bone, while the externa] is more ſuperficial and 
round for the external condyle. 3 05 
Below the anterior part of the upper extremity of the 
tibia, a conſiderable rough protuberance riſes, to which 


the ſtrong tendinous ligament of the rotula is fixed. On 


the internal ſide of this, a ſcabrous cavity is formed, where 


the ſeminervoſus, gracilus gracilis, and ſartorius muſcles 
are inſerted; whence ſurgeons know at what part the ti- 


bia ought to be ſawed. Below the external edge of this 
ſuperior extremity, a circular flat ſurface, covered, in a 
recent ſubject, with a cartilage, is found for the articula- 
tion of the fibula ; between which and the anterior knob 
is a rough hollow, from which the tibialis anticus and ex- 
tenſor digitorum longus ariſe. From the ſmooth flat ſur- 


face, a ridge runs obliquely downwards and inwards, to 


give riſe to the tibialis poſticus. 
ridge an oblique plain ſurface is left, where the muſculus 
e is inſerted, and part of the ſolæus has its origin. 


At the inſide of this 


ome way above the middle of the bone, the internal 


angle terminates, and the bone is made round and rough 


by the muſculus ſolæus. Near this, the paſſage of the 


medullary veſſels is ſeen ſlanting obliquely downwards in 


the poſterior plain ſurface. 


The inferior extremity of the tibia is hollow, but ſo that 
The internal 


a ſmall protuberance riſes in the middle. 
ſide of this cavity, which is ſmooth, and in a recent ſub- 
ject is covered with a cartilage, is produced into a conſi- 


derable proceſs, called malleolus internus, whoſe extre- 


mity is divided by a notch, and from it ligaments are ſent 
out to the foot. This internal malleolus is ſituated more 
forwards than the internal condyle of the ſuperior extre- 
mity of this bone, which is neceſſary to be remarked in 
reducing a fracture of the leg. The external ſide of this 
extremity has a rough ſemilunar cavity for receiving the 
inferior extremity of the fibula. The poſterior ſide has 
two lateral grooves and a ſmall middle protuberance. In 
the internal depreſſion the tendon of the muſculus tibialis 
poſticus is lodged; and in the external, the tendon of 
From the middle 


The fibula is the ſmall long bone, on the outſide of the 
leg, oppoſite to the external angle of the tibia, being irre- 
gularly triangular. 

The ſuperior head of the fibula has a ſuperficial circu- 
lar cavity on its inſide, which, in a recent ſubject, is co- 
vered with a cartilage, but ſo cloſely e to the 
tibia, as to allow only a ſmall motion backwards and for- 
wards. This head is protuberant and rough on its out- 
ſide, where the biceps is inſerted; and below its internal 
poſterior ſide, there is a tubercle which gives riſe to the 
ſtrong tendinous 170 of the ſolæus. | | 

The external ſurface of this bone is depreſſed obliquely 
from above downwards and backwards by the two pero- 


nzi ; and the anterior ſurface bears the prints of the ex- 
' tenſor digitorum longus, nonus, Veſalii, and extenſor pol- 
licis longus. From the internal angle the ſtrong ligament 
'is produced to be continued to the tibia, for the connection 
of theſe two bones, and origin of ſeveral muſcles. The 
- © poſterior ſurface is the ſmootheſt ; in the middle of it the 


paſſage of the medullary veſſels is ſeen ſlanting down- 
wards. The direction of theſe veſſels has been particu- 
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larly deſcribed, leſt in any chirurgical Operation the 
opened too near the bone to occation an obſt;y.... ! 
morrhage. _ e | | 
The inferior extremity of the fibula is extended i 
ſpongy oblong head, on the inſide of which is 2 5 wo 
irregular ſurface, that is received by the external bolly 
of the tibia, and fo firmly joined thereto by a thin ,.. 
lage and ſtrong ligaments, that it ſcarce can mo- 
low this, the extremity of the fibula is fretched ot in. 
a coronoid proceſs, ſmooth; and covered with à "Mi 
and contiguous to the outſide of the'firlt bone pf the 6 
to ſecure the articulation on that fide. This proces, © 
called malleolus externus. "This proceſs being fark 
back than the internal malleolus, and in an 6þj; ue d 
rection, we turn the fore- part of the foot outwards, 4, 
its inferior internal part, there is a ſpongy cavity fo a 
cilaginous glands ; from its points ligaments go out oth 
foot, and on its back part there is a ſinuoſity made b th 
tendons of the peronæi muſcles. 2 


e. 


throdia; and at the lou er end the cartilage ſeems to Jus 
the two bones together; not however ſo fitmly ;; - 
8 2. | um in youn 
eople, but that the motion at the other extremity of the 
leg grow together at their lower extremities, 
| his bone ſerves chiefly for the origin and inſemion of 
muſcles, and for the more firm articulation of the foot 

The rotula is the (mail flat bone ſituated at the anteiin 
part of the joint of the knee. It reſembles the fedion of 
a heart, with its point downwards. Its anterior convex 
ſurface is pretty ſmooth, only it has ſeveral holes inn 
which fibres of the ſtrong ligament enter; its poſterig 
ſurface is ſmooth, covered with a cartilage, and divided 
into two cavities by a convex ridge, 'both adapted to the 
pulley of the os femoris. This turface is ſurrounded by 
a rough edge, to which the circular ligament adhere, 
Below theſe, the point of the bone is ſcabrous, wherethe 
ligament from the tubercle of the tibia is fixed. The 
perior part of this bone is flat and unequal, where the 
tendons of the extenſors of the leg are inlerted. 

The ſubſtance of the rotula is cellular, with very thig 
external firm plates, and ſcarce any bone of its bulk is fn 
ſtrong. Beſides this, it is covered over with a thick ig 
ment to connect its ſubſtance, and is moveable to one 
or other; ſo that it can reſiſt the actions of the muſcles is 
ſerted in it, or any common external force; yet a tran 
verſe fracture in this bone has been obſerved to havehip 
pened from the violent effort of the muſcles. _. 

The articulation of the rotula with the os femoris 154 
plain ginglymus, and with the tibia by a ſtrong Inde 

moſis. At the ordinary time of birth, the rotula is cu. 
tilaginous, and ſcarce grows bony ſo ſoon as molt ef. 
Pages | | g | | 3 : | . 
he two principal motions of the knee-joint are flexi 
and extenſion. In the former caſe, the leg may form! 
very acute angle with the thigh, by the condyles of ® 
thigh-bone being round and ſmooth back wards; wg 
rotula is pulled down by the tibia. In extending the l 
the rotula is drawn upwards and the tibia forwards by 
extenſor muſcles, which, by means of the protubrar 
joint, and this thick bone, with its ligament, hate _ 
cord with which they act fixed to the tibia at 5 
able angle, but are reſtrained from pulling the leg br 
than to a ftraight line with the thigh, by the og 
croſs ligament, that the body might be ſupported l reable 
column ; the thigh and leg being then as little 5 | 
as one continued bone, But when the joint ye * 
rotula is not tightly braced, and the polterior ke a 
relaxed: therefore this bone may be moved . 
either ſide, or with a ſmall rotation, by eo intern, 
external cavity backwards and forwards on the I 
which ſerves as an axis. ee „ Geuabel 

Seeing then one part of the crols ligament i on 
perpendicularly, and the poſterior part 1 pole 
internal condyle of the thigh dune z turniag f. 
part of the ligament will prevent the . ound, un 
wards, but not from turning outwards ren of thi 
not that motion confined 5 the later al ne the inferl0 
joint. eins, and nerves ye, VIII. 
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For the arteries, Vi ners 
extremities, ſee the articles ARTERY) 


nate he. 


N Carty, 


The ſuperior extremity. is joined to the tibia by u. 


bula is obſervable. In old ſubjects the two bones of the * 


3 —— a A _ £ nw to ww. 
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ry long, and ſituated near each other quite 
ſe py 4A They are ten in number: 1. Rectus 


| ne ſive gracilis anterior. 2. Vaſtus externus. 3. 


internus. 4. Crureus. 5. Sartorius. 6. Gracilis 
| N 4 un internus. 7. Biceps., 8. Semi ner- 
| 2 90 Semi-membranoſus : and, 10. Poplitæus. Of 
vote; the poplitzus is ſmall and ſituated below the 
2 a portion of the biceps is alſo ſmall. Theſe 
i move the leg upon the thigh, and the thigh upon 
„ og, the poplitæus excepted: and the gaſtrocnemii 
yr lixewiſe perform the ſame motions, though com- 
1 confined to the extenſion of the foot. inſſoto. 
| 1. GAC V ſignifies any thing that is particularly given 


| TAMENT. 3 0 5 e | 
GATE, a cardinal or biſhop, whom the pope ſends 
zs his ambaſſador to ſovereign princes. See AMBASSA- 
| e are three kinds of legates, viz. legates a latere, 
Lestes de latere, and legates by office, or legati nati: of 
bee the moſt conſiderable are the legate a latere, the 
bert are the legates de latere. See the article A LA- 

IRE. 


ates by office are thoſe who have not any particu- 
| lar legation given them, but who by virtue of their dig- 
W nity and rank in the church become legates; ſuch are 
we archbiſhop of Rheims and Arles; but the authority 
| of theſe legates is much inferior to that of the legates 
| a latere, | 
| LEGATUS, in Roman antiquity, a military officer 
| who commanded as deputy of the chief general. 5 
LEGEND, an idle or ridiculous 4 told by the 

| Romaniſts concerning their ſaints, and other perſons, in 
order to ſupport the credit of their religion. 5 
|  LEGER-Lineg, in muſic, one added to the ſtaff of 
| five lines, when the aſcending. or deſcending notes run 
very high or low: there are ſometimes many of theſe lines 
Y _ above and below the ſtaff, to the number of four or 
| LEGGIARDO, or LE6GIARDAMENTE, in muſic, 
W G's to play or ſing in a lively, briſk, and gay 

manner. | „ + ha op 

| LEGION, in Roman antiquity, a body of foot which 

W conliſted of ten cohorts. = | 

| The exact number contained in a legion, was fixed by 
Romulus at three thouſand ; though Plutarch aſſures us, 
| that after the reception of the Sabines into Rome, he en- 
| creaſed it to fix thouſand, The common number after- 
| wards, in the firſt times of the free ſtate, was four 
thouſand ; but in the war with Hannibal it aroſe to five 
| thouſand, and after this it is probable that it ſunk again to 
$ four thouſand, or four thouſand two hundred, which was 
de number in the time of Polybius. | 

| LEGISLATOR, or LA. Givzk, he who frames 
| laws for any ſtate or kingdom. 5 
| LEGITIMATION, an act whereby illegitimate chil- 
992 bby rendered legitimate. See the article BAs- 
LEGUME, Leoumen, among botaniſts, denotes a 
| Pericarpium of an oblong compreſſed figure, formed of 
wo valves, joined by a viſible ſuture both on the upper 

— under parts, and having the ſceds affixed to the upper 
| "LL 8 5 in an alternate order. 
Woſe fruit is a 1 en e e 
1 MA, in mathematics, a previous propoſition laid 
„ m order to clear the way for ſome following de- 


MS] and 1s prefixed either to the theorems or 


| 3 a. prove a pyramid one'third of a priſm of the 

cult wrong height with it, as the demonſtration is dif- 
| pro i is lemma may be premiſed, which is proved in 
| on ** That the ſum of the ſeries of the ſquares 


0, 2 's in arithmetical progreſſion, beginning from 


ual A. always ſubtriple of the ſum of as many terms 
* 5 6 Br cateſt;' or is always one third of the great- 
like As multiplied by the number of terms.” And in 
car, to find the inflexion of any curve, this lem- 


Na 1s . | 
n premiled, © That a tangent may be drawn to 


+5 


” & = 


The muſcles that move the bones of the leg on the os 


or bequeathed by a laſt will and teſtament. See WILL | 


LEN 


the given curve in a given point;” and ſo in phyſics, me- 
dicine, ' Ke. Fs #49: N 44 

LEMNA, duck weed, in botany, a genus of plants, 
producing diſtinct hermaphrodite and female flowers: 
neither of which have any flower petals: the ſtamina are 
two ſubulated filaments; and the fruit is a globoſe, uni- 
locular capſule, Leer et 

LEMON, Limon, in botany; a genus of trees with 
large ſtiff leaves like the citron, without any appendage 


expand in form of a roſe t the fruit is almoſt of an oval 
figure, and divided into ſeveral cells, in which ate lodged 
hard ſeeds ſurrounded by a thick fleſhy ſubſtance; which, 
for the moſt part, is full of an acid juice. 


All ſorts are propagated by budding or inarching them 


but they will not readily unite on orange ſtocks; fot 

which reaſon the citrons are preferable to either oranges 
or lemons for ſtocks, as they readily join with either ſort ; 
and being of larger growth, cauſe the buds of the-other 
ſorts to be much ſtronger than if they were on ſtocks of 
their own kind. WES 


The culture of the lemon is the ſame with that of the 


| orange-tree, with this difference only, the former being 


hardier than the latter, will conſequently bring their fruit 
to maturity with us much better than the orange will, and 
therefore require to have a greater ſhare of freſh air in 
winter; for which reaſon they fhould always be placed 


winter, and'proteQing them from ſevere froſt, they have 
produced plenty of large fruit: as theſe trees do generally 
produce ſtronget ſhoots, ſo they require more water to be 


| given them than the orange; but as to the tender ſorts; 


they muſt be treated with a little more care, otherwiſe 
their fruit will fall off in winter, and come to nothing. 
See ORANGE. 8 | | 


LEMONADE, a liquor prepared of water, ſugar, and 


| lemon or citron- juice: it is very cooling and grateful. 


LAMURIA, a feſtival of the ancient Romans, ſo- 
lemnized on the ninth of May, to pacify the manes of 


in the night to torment the living. 
LENITIVE Mepreixks, among phyſicians, thoſe of 


a mild, ſoftening, and relaxing nature, and deſtitute of all 
acrimony. Jr | 


it is a medium terminated on one fide by a ſpherical ſur- 
face, on the other by a ſurface either plain or - ſpherical, 
And of theſe there are five ſorts, The firſt, as A (plate 


the other; the ſecond B convex on both ſides; the third 


fourth D concave on both ſides; the fifth convex on one 
ſide and concave on the other, as E, which is by ſome 
called a meniſcus. Bel REIT 
The axis of a lens is a line paſſing perpendicular| 
through both its ſurfaces: thus the line FG is an axis 
common to all the five, ES Es 
Lenſes are diſtinguiſhed into two general kinds, convex 

and concave: the FA and ſecond lenſes are conſidered as 
convex ; the third and fourth as concave: the laſt, if its 
convexity is greater than its concavity, is looked upon 
as convex ; if on the contrary, it is confidered as con- 
Cave. | ; 4 PO it: "240 | 
A lens is always ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a medium. denſer 
than the circumambient one, unleſs where the contrary 
is expreſſed. | | | | 


lens, they are refracted towards each other in paſſing 
e it, and thereby collected to a focus on the other 

To explain this let us trace the progreſs of a ray as A B 
( fe. 8.) through the convex lens CD E H, whoſe axis is 
LK. 


and M that of the other CHE: and Jet this ray AB be 
parallel to the axis; through B draw the line LN, which 
will be perpendicular to the ſurface C DE at that point. 


The ray AB in entering the denſer ſubſtance of the lens 
| | i will 


at the bottom; the flower conſiſts of many leaves, which 


either on ſtocks of lemons or citrons produced from ſeeds; ; 


nearer to the doors or windows of the green houſe: and 
in ſome curious gardens theſe trees have been planted 
againſt walls, where, by covering them with glaſſes in 
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the dead, who were the lemures or phantoms that came 


LENS, in dioptrics, a ſmall oblong glaſs like a lentil; 


LXXVIII. fig. 7.) is plain on one fide, and convex on 


plain on one fide and concave on the other, as C; the 


When parallel rays fall upon the ſurface of a convex 


Let L be the center of the firſt convexity CD E, 


1 18 * 7 
1 bo +6: 5 Wael? 4 


| ginary focus is then nearer the lens than that gf the... 
rays. If they converge before they enter the Je Aa; 
ceeding towards ſome diſtant point in the axis Is I n. 
are then rendered leſs converging; if they convert 5 
point at the ſame diſtance from the lens with N 
of parallel rays, they then go out parallel; if to * ben 
at leſs diſtance, they remain converging, but in 7 | 
gree than before they entered the lens. 1 
When the rays enter the lens diverging, the 
their radiant point is to it, the nearer alſo i; ww 
ginary focus after refraction, and vice verſa, 25 
If the lens is plain on one fide and concave on the other | 
IF 


bþ _ 
.# | | 
| | E- | | : 


will be reftacted towards the perpendicular, and, there- 
fore, proceed, after it has entered the ſurface at B, in 
ſome direction inclined towards the axis, as BP. Through 
M, the center of convexity of this furface, and the point 
P, draw the line MR, which paſſing through the center 
will be perpendicular to the ſurface at P, and the ray now 
entering a rarer medium will be refracted from the perpen- 
dicular into ſome direction as PF. In like manner and 
for the ſame reaſons, the parallel ray 8 J on the other 
ſide the axis, and alſo all the intermediate ones as XZ, 
&c. will meet in the ſame point, unleſs the rays AB and 
8 T enter the ſurface of the lens at too great a diſtance 
from the axis IF, the reaſon of which has already been | the rays ſuffer a like refraction in each caſe, but in 3 

fully explained. See REFRACTION, | | degree. | OY 

The point F where the parallel rays AB, SF, &c. are he truth of what has been ſaid concernin 
ſuppoſed to be collected by paſſing through the lens CE, 
js called the focus of parallel rays of that lens. 

If the rays converge before they enter the lens, they are 
then collected at a point nearer to the lens than the focus 
of parallel rays. If they diverge before they enter the 
lens, they are then collected in a point beyond F; unleſs 
they proceed from a point on the other ſide at the ſame 
diſtance wich the focus of parallel rays, in which caſe they 
are rendered parallel. If they proceed from a point near- 
er than that, they diverge afterwards, but in a leſs de- 
gree than beſore they enter the lens. 8 . 

If the lens is plain on one ſide and convex on the 
other, the rays are refracted the ſame way, but in a leſs 
degree. n 

1120 the rays AB, S T, proceeded from a radiant point 
on one ſide the lens, and been colleQed in a focus on the 
other; then if they ſhould be ſuppoſed to proceed from 
that focal point as from a radiant, and paſs through the 
lens the contrary way, they would be collected in that 
point which was the radiant in.the other caſe: and the 

nearer the radiant point is to the lens, the farther is the 
focus from it on the other ſide, and vice verſa. | 
If the rays AB, CD, EF, &c. (fig. 9.) be parallel to 
each other, but oblique to GH, the axis, of the lens 
IK, or if the diverging rays CB, CF, proceed as from 
ſome point C which 1s not Nestes in the axis of the lens, 
they will be collected into ſome point as L, not direct! 
oppoſite to the radiant C, but nearly ſo: for the ray C 
which paſles through M, the middle of the lens, and falls 
upon the ſurface of it with ſome obliquity, will itſelf ſuf- 
fer a refraction at D and N; but then it will be refracted 
the contrary way in one place to what it is in the other, 
and theſe refractions will be equal in degree, if the lens 
has an equal convexity on each fide, as we may eaſily per- 
ceive, if we imagine ND to be a ray paſſing out of the 
lens both at N and D; for it is evident that the line ND 
has an equal inclination to each ſurface at both its extre- 
mities, Upon which account the difference between the 
ſituation of the point L and one directly oppoſite to C is 
ſo ſmall, that it is generally neglected; and the focus is 
ſuppoſed to be in that line, which a ray, that would paſs 


— 


th 
of rays through a concave lens, is eaſily 42 


28 5 the laws of refraction. | 
ut the method of determining the exaQ focal a; 
of lenſes is to be had from the pales, 1 
demonſtrated in the article RærRAcCTIOV. Thus 4 
progreſs of the rays, after their refraction at the fit br 
face where they enter a lens, is had by one of thoſe wit 
determines. the focal diſtance of rays entering a. denſe 
medium of fuch form: and their progreſs, after their x. 
fraction at the other ſurface where they go out, is ha} 
computing what progreſs rays, moving in the direct 
they are found to have after their entrance at the firſt ſur. 
face, will acquire by being refracted at the other; which 
is to be effected by one who determines the focal diane 
of rays paſſing out of a denſer medium of like form wit 
that of the lens, © . 295040 
When a ray paſſes through a medium terminated by 
two plain and parallel ſurfaces, it is refraQed one wayin 
going out of the ſecond, as much as it was the cther in 
entering the firſt; and, therefore, proceeds afterward; 
not in the ſame direction, but in one which is parallel ty 
that which it had before, 5 
Thus, if the ray AB (Fg. 2.) enters the denſer me- 
dium CDE F terminated by the parallel ſurfaces CD and 
EF, it is refracted at B towards the perpendicular BI, 
proceeding to a point at G, where it is as much refradel 
from the perpendicular G K in going out, and proceeds 
in the direction G H, not the ſame, but parallel to the 
former ABL. | EP” 
LENT), a ſolemn time of faſting in the Chriſta 
church, obſerved as a time of humiliation before Eaſter 
the great feſtival of our Saviour's reſurrection. 
T hole of the Romiſh church, and ſome of the proteſtant 
communion, maintain, that it was always a faſt of foftf 
days, and as ſuch, of apoſtolical inſtitution, Othei 
think it was only of eccleſiaſtical inſtitution, and that! 
was variouſly obſerved in different churches, and grew) 
degrees from a faſt of forty hours, to a faſt of forty d. 
| This is the ſentiment of Morton, biſhop Taylor, 4 
Moulin, Daille, and others. Eg et 
The Chriſtians of the Greek church obſerve four 
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through the middle point of the lens, were it to ſuffer no 
refraction, would proceed in. 9 
All which is ſufficiently clear, 
the article REFRACTION. 
When parallel rays fall upon a concave lens, they are 
refracted from each other in paſſing through it, and 
thereby made to diverge, proceeding as from an imagi- 
nary focus on the firſt fide of the lens. | : | 


from what is faid under 


In order to comprehend this, let ABCD(pl.LXXIX.fg.1) 
repreſent a concave lens, E F its axis, G H the radius of 


the firſt concavity, I K that of the ſecond; produce G H 
to L, and let M G be a ray of light entering the lens at 
the point G. This ray, being refracted towards the per- 
pendicular GL, will paſs on to ſome point as K in the 

other ſurface more diſtant from the axis than G, and be- 
ing there refracted from the perpendicular I K, will be 
diverted farther ſtill from the axis, and proceed in the di- 
rection K N as from ſome point as O on the firſt fide of 
the lens. In like manner other rays as PQ, parallel to 
the former, will proceed: after refraction at both Turfaces 

as from the ſame point O; which upon that account 
will be. the imaginary focus of parallel rays of this 
lens, . a 5 | 


— 


Ik the rays diverge before they enter the lens, their ima- 


* 
* * 
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Lents ; the firſt commences. on the fifteenth of Noven- 
ber, or forty days before Chriſtmas; the ſecond i! 
ſame with our Lent; the third begins the week alt 
Whitſuntide, and continues till the feſtival of St. Peter 
and St. Paul; and the fourth commences on the 1 
Auguſt, and laſts no longer than till the fiſteenth. Th 
Lents are obſerved with great ſtrictneſs and auſterii . 
on Saturdays and Sundays they indulge themſel" 
a wine and uſing oil, which are prohibited on oo 
ays. | 1181 | 
| LEN TA Fesr1s, the flow. fever. See the arch 
FeveR. 
LENTIGO, FrEcCKLEs, 
ticle FRECKLES, 2 8 botun 
LENTISCUS, the lentiſk or maſtich-tree, in iy 
a genus of trees, very nearly allied to the terebint. | 
turpentite-tree, in its charaQers, but diffe * laſt 
the leaves are pennated; but there is no ling , 
terminate the end of each compound one. 11 
1 pp | 1 3 
LO, the lion, in zoology. See LION... 
Leo, in aſtronomy, 8 the twelve se 
zodiac, the fifth in order, containing, acc ng 
lemy, thirty-two ſtars; according to Tycho, t 


: 3 1 
in medicine. See the 
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Jans, the compound flower of Which is imbricated and 
Pla 


| the ſeed, 

mou partial flower, or corollula. N x 

E Nandelion is ſaid to have much the ſame virtues with 
Live; . See LNDIVBo 2; . 
| [ONURUS, lion's tail, a genus of plants, the flower 
F which is monopetalous and ringent; and its ſeeds, 
| wich are four in number, are contained 1n the bottom 
E | EOPARD, a beaſt of prey, with the ſpots on the 
| oper part ot the body round, and the lower ones virgated, 
| 15 a very nimble, as well as fierce animal, ſo that ſcarce 
2 thin eſcapes It. | | | 
* 4 — called the male pardus, and the female pan- 
thera. | | 


LrorARD's BANE, doronicum, in botany, See the 
article DORONICUM- | | „ 
| LEPIDIUM, dittander, in botany, a genus of plants, 


Vith a tetrapetalous cruciform-flower: the ſtamina are ſix 
ſudulated filaments; and the fruit is a compreſſed bilocu- 


kur pod. | | 
| LEPIDOPTERA, in zoology, an order of inſects, 
Vith four wings, which are covered with imbricated 
ſquamulæ: add to this, that the mouth is commonly 
| foiral, ; | | 
"Vote this order are comprehended the butterflies, 
| phalenz, or moths. | | 
| LEPROSY, Lepra, in phyſic, a higher degree of cu- 
| taneous diſorder than an itch, the ſame with lepra ara- 
bum. See ITCH, IMPETIGO, and ELEPHANTIASIS, 
TI) Ie word is derived from the Greek az@pa, ſignifying 
the ſame, and that from gig, à ſcale, | 
| There is a wide difference between the itch and lepro- 
W i, and that ulcerous diſorder in which white ſordid ul- 
wg cs, ſeizing principally the muſcular parts, ſuch as the 
| back, arms, thighs, &c. diſcharge a putrid ſanies, and 
ſometimes appearing in one limb, and ſometimes in an- 
other, often continue for many years. Large quantities 
of worms are alſo found lodged within theſe ulcers, ſo 
that they can hardly be extirpated. T8 
The lepra and elephantiaſis are diſeaſes nearly alike, 
de method for the cure of theſe and ſuch like malig- 
unt diſorders is to diſcharge the maſs of corrupt, gluti- 
bos, and acrid humours, by ſufficient bleeding and ab- 
nence, by purges both gentle and draſtic, and then by 
| © proper regimen, But if the growing and refractory 
fate of the diſeaſe raiſes a ſuſpicion of malignity, there 
de no remedies more powerful, if the patient's ſtrength 
| P<rmit, than mercury and its preparations. Some make 
e unguent of live mercury thoroughly extinguiſhed with 
pomatum, adding flowers of ſulphur and camphire, with 
| _ the joints, ancles, &c. are to be well rubbed.. But 
| aa chooſe a better and ſafer method of uſing mercury 
5 ; whilſt, by a previous preparation of the body, 
3 Rives, correCtors, and evacuants, mercurius dulcis, 
— ouble the quantity of crabs-eyes, and. diaphoretic 
— x is duly exhibited, This intention is alſo an- 
wing y mercurius ſolaris and jovialis, of which a few 
n PR, with conſerve of roſes, may be exhibited every 
= NA drinking in bed, after it, a pint of ſome proper 
333 = Each of theſe methods requires a very tem- 
1.1 a2 © ſpare diet, and abſtinence from pinguious or 
— fleſh and acids. | 
k 5 1 che patient be either an infant, or too old, both 
wes _ and moſt judicious of the moderns have 
6 * xtolled preparations of milk, eſpecially aſſes milk, 
V of cows and goats milk, and milk mixed with 


| Water 
henever theſe exanthe 


and 


W 
by a ſeorbutic matous diſorders are ſupported 


1 


in the 


LET 


| is ſo managed as to alleviate the other diſorder with which 


they are complicated : for which purpoſe the beſt way is 
the due uſe of medicinal waters, eſpecially thoſe of a tem- 
perate kind, impregnated. with a ſaline and ſpirituous 
principle. But if ſuch waters cannot be had, the end will 
be beſt anſwered by a decoction of ſuch herbs as depurate 
the blood, and are particularly deſtined to theſe diſorders, 
with milk or whey, both ſweet and ſomewhat ſour. 
Francis Hoffman. | | 
LEPUS, the hare, in zoology. See HARE. 
Leevs, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern, 
hemiſphere ; comprehending twelve ſtars, according to 
Ptolemy; thirteen, according to Tycho; and nineteen 
ritannic catalogue, 
LESSONS, among eccleſiaſtical writers, portions of . 
the Holy Scripture, read in Chriſtian churches at the time 
of divine ſervice. 
LETHARGY, Lethargus, in phyſic,, a kind of diſ- 
order wherein the perſon affected labours under a heavy 
and perpetual ſleep, with ſcarce any interval of waking. 
The word is derived from the Greek ànbu, ſleep, and 
avy ©, ſlothful. | | 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this diſorder ; the chief are 
coma vigil, coma ſomnolentum, carus, and a lethargy. 
See Coma, CARus, &c. | | 
LETHE, in the ancient mythology, one of the rivers 
of hell, ſignifying. oblivion or forgetfulneſs ; its waters 
having, according to poetical fiction, the peculiar quality 
of making thoſe who drank of them entirely forget every 
thing that was palt. | 
LETTER, Litera, a character either in print or writ- 
ing, which men have agreed on to ſignify ſomething, by 
joining of which they make their thoughts known to one 
another. | . | ren | 
The alphabet of every language conſiſts. of a certain 
number of letters or characters, which have a different 
ſound, form, and ſignification. See ALPHABET. N 
The articulation of words, or formation of the ſeveral 
letters, begins when the breath has paſt the throat; and 
is almoſt performed by the noſtrils, mouth, tongue, and 
lips. | | | 
1 ſay that Fohi, firſt king among the Chineſe, and 
2950 years before Chriſt, invented letters, having writ 
in their language a book called Yexim. Others think 
from mummies and obeliſks, that hieroglyphics; were the 
firſt manner of writing, they being prior to Moſes, as 
moſt of the obeliſks and pyramids were made, while the 
Iſraelites were in Egypt. The Chaldeans or Phenicians, 
it is very likely, were the maſters of the Egyptians; 
whence it was that thoſe letters were called Phœnician 
| by the Greeks : yet, according to Diodorus Siculus, they 
only changed the form of letters, | ” 
liny will have the moſt ancient letters to have been 
the Aſſyrian, and that Cadmus, about two hundred and 
fifty years before the Trojan war, brought ſixteen of them 
from Phcenicia into Greece, namely, A, B, C, D, E, F, I, 
L, M, N, O, P, R, 8, T, U, to which Palamedes, during 
the Trojan war, had added four, © E & T. | 
Simonides, Evander, and Demaratus, were the firſt 
that brought letters into Italy. | | | 
The Hebrews made a diviſion of their letters into gut- 
tural, viz. a, h, ch, gn, or aleph, he, cheth, hain; dental, as 
2, 5, 7, Zain, tſadde, refh; labial, b, m, u, p, beth, mem, vau, 
phe; and thoſe of the tongue, d, t, I, n; or daleth, tau, 
2 nun; and palatal, as g, i, c, &, ghimel, jod, caph, 
coph. | 
The letters F, G, H, K, Q, X, V, Z, were formerly 
unknown to the Romans. One letter was intended to 
ſignify only one ſound, and not as at preſent now to ex- 
| preſs one — and then another, which has introduced 
that confuſion which has rendered the learning of our mo- 
dern tongue extremely difficult. | 
Grammarians diſtinguiſh their letters into vowels and 
conſonants ; into mutes, diphthongs, liquids, and cha- 
racteriſtics. Printers diſtinguiſh their letters into capital, 
majuſcule, initial, or upper-caſe letters, which ſerve for 
the titles of books, & c. and minuſcule, ſmall or under- 
caſe letters, which are again divided into pearl, nonpa- 
reil, pica, and great canon. F 
Letters, again, are of various ſizes, each of which are 


» 


2. eee or hypochondriac affection, a much 


Se will be procured, when the milk diet | 


ſometimes caſt with the Roman, ſometimes Italic, ſome- 
48 times 


* 
* . 


of the king's ſubjects, under the privy fea 


LEV 


times an Engliſh; or black letter face. There are alſo} 


ag with the Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, the muſic face, 
A ſet or fount of any of theſe ſizes includes current let- 
ters, capitals, numeral figures, points, ſpaces, &c, See 
Letters are the elements of grammar; an aſſemblage 


| of theſe compoſes ſyllables, of thoſe words, and of theſe 


ſentences. 


Numeral LETTERs, thoſe uſed inſtead of c phers, in- 
order to expreſs numbers, as C, D, I, L, M, V, X. 


LETTER alſo denotes the ſame with epiſtle, a writing 
addreſſed to any perſon. | | | e 
LETTER VJ Attorney, a writing authoriſing any perſon to 
do ſome lawful act for another, as to give ſeiain of lands, 
receive debts, ſue a third perſon, &c. 

LETTER of Credit, among merchants, is a letter 
wrote by a merchant or banker to his correſpondent 


abroad, requeſting him to credit the bearer as far as a| 


certain ſum, See CREDIT. 

LETTER of Licence, an inſtrument or writing granted 
by a perſon's creditors, allowing bim a certain time for 
the payment of his debts; by which means he is enabled 
to proſecute his buſineſs, without fearing an arreſt. | 

N . of Mart, or Marque, a letter 12 to one 

al, impowrring 
him to make repriſals for what was formerly taken from 
him by the ſubjects of another ſtate, contrary to the law 
of mart, See MARQUE. | 

Monitory LETTERS, See MoniTORY, 

LeTTERs-PATENT, or OVERT, are writings ſealed 
with the great ſeal of England, ſo called, becauſe they 
are open with the ſeal affixed to them, Theſe are granted 
to authoriſe a man to do, or enjoy, what of himſelf he 
could not do. See the article PATENT. „ 

Paciſe LETTERS, Literæ Paciſicæ, in church-hiſtory, 
teſtimonial letters given by the 3 or chorepiſcopus, 
to their prieſts, when they had occaſion to travel abroad, 
certifying that the bearer was a catholic, and in commu- 
nion with the church. 7 

Paſcbal LETTER, a letter written by the pope to all 


metropolitans, to inform them on what day Eaſter was to 


be celebrated, _ 5 IH | 

LEVARI Factas, is a writ directed to the ſheriff for 
levying a certain ſum of money upon the lands, &c, of a 
perſon who has forfeited his recognizance. N 
LEVAT OR, in anatomy, a name applied to ſeveral 
muſeles in the body, that ſerve to raiſe the parts to which 
they belong. See ELEVATOR. 


LEVA TOR ſcapulæ proprius, in anatomy, or rather, ac- 


cording to Winſlow, angularis, is a long and pretty thick 
muſcle, about two fingers in breadth, lying above the 
ſuperior angle of the ſcapula, along the poſterior lateral 
part of the neck of that bone. It is inſerted above in the 
tranſverſe apophyſes of the four firſt vertebra of the neck, 
by four fleſhy branches ending in ſhort tendons. From 
thence theſe branches run down a little obliquely, and 
then uniting are inſerted into the ſuperior angle of the 


| ſcapula and in the edge of its baſis, and from thence to 


the ſmall triangular ſpace, being there covered a little 
by the rhomboides : it is alſo covered by the tra- 
pezius. By its inſertion in the ſuperior angle of the 
ſcapula, it moderates the deſcent of that angle, while 
the trapezius and ſerratus major raiſe the acromium. 
Afterwards, when theſe two muſcles ceaſe to act, the 
angularis raiſes the ſuperior angle, and by that means de- 
preſſes the acromium. LEE 

LEVATORES Am, in anatomy, are muſcles that 
ariſe fleſhy from each fide of the oſſa pubis, internally 
within the pelvis, as alſo from part of the os iſchium and 
ſacrum ; from thoſe places, like lines drawn from a cir- 
cumference towards a center, its fibres deſcend, over the 


muſculi marſupiales, to their implantation at the lower 


the veſiculz ſeminales, in order to promote the emiſſion | 


end of the inteſtinum rectum in the anus. They chiefly 
ſerve to ſuſpend and draw the anus upwards, left the feces 
ſhould be burdenſome to the ſphincter. In their deſcent, 
on each ſide forwards, from the oſſa pubis, they paſs cloſe 
over the glandulz proſtatæ, in a mannerembracing them, 
whereby they are rendered capable of compreſſing them ; 
and by a retraction of the anus, at the ſame time act on 


of the ſemen in coitu. Cowper. 


— ___ 


at all altered, ſerves inſtead of 
A ſingle roundiſh ſeed, coronated with hairs, 


veral forts which are cultivated i 


good ground at the ſame diſtance; 


LEUCADENDRON, in botany, 


the general corolla of which is . 


partial 2 of which is oblong, 
compoſe of two petals ; the upper petal ; 
unguis, and its limb is as ri 


genus of 
Ades df Hina 


"INE Vex ; 
hoary on the outſide, 0 
Ong line or 
lower part is firmly joined to the lower petal and in id 
petal has alſo a long unguis of a linear bee = lower 
times as broad as that of the upper petal; the c des 

- 3 arce 


a pericarpium, and contains 
LETTUCE, La#uca, in botany, 2 gent 
with a fibroſe root, which is, for te "wal * 
the leaves are ſmooth, and grow Aer re 
branches; the ſtalks are, for the moſt part 1 pon the 
ſtiff, and commonly terminate into a ſort ul 1 = 
cup on . flower is oblong, ſlender, and ſcaly; rh 2 
are © | 
" ong, enn _ generally terminate "hh 
It would be beſide my purpoſe to mention 
the ſeveral RE lettuce that are to be fou 
writers, many of which are plants of no 
cultivated but in botanic deen for N 
of them are found wild in many parts of England I hat 
therefore paſs over thoſe here, and only mention the _ 
| n the kitchen garden fr 
uſe : 1. Common or garden lettuce, 2, Cabbage lettuc 
3- Cilicia lettuce. 4. Dutch brown lettuce, 5. Ale : 
lettuce. 6. Imperial lettuce, 7. Green capuchin — 
8. Verſailles or upright white cos lettuce, 9. Black my 
10. White cos. 11. Red capuchin lettuce, 12. Romy 
lettuce, 13. Prince lettuce, 14. Royal lettuce. ; 
a ap" cos lettuce, { 5 f 
he firſt of theſe forts is commonly ſown very early ot 
cutting, to mix with other ſmall fallad-herbs, and is only 
different from the ſecond ſort, in being a degeneracy 
therefrom ; or otherwiſe the ſecond is an improvement 
by frequent cultivation from the firſt: for if the ſeeds are 
ſaved from ſuch plants of the ſecond fort as did not cabbage 
cloſely, the plants produced from that ſeed will all dege- 
nerate to the firſt fort z which is by the gardeners called 
lapped lettuce, to diſtinguiſh it from the other, which 
they call cabbage lettuce. The ſeeds of the fiſt, which 
are commonly ſaved from any of the plants, without 
having any regard to their goodneſs, are generally {old at 
a very cheap rate, eſpecially in dry ſeaſons, when theſe 
plants always produce the greateſt quantity of (eeds; 
though ſometimes this ſeed is ſold in the ſeed ſhops, and 


n this place 
nd in botanic 


by perſons who make a trade of ſelling ſeeds, for the cad- 
bage lettuce ; which is often the occalion of people's be. 


ing difappointed in their crop : ſo that this fort ſhould 
never be cultivated, but to be cut up very young; tot 
which purpoſe this is the only good ſort, and may be fon 
any time of the year; obſerving only in hot weather t0 
ſow it on ſhady borders, and in the ſpring and autumn 
upon warm borders; but in winter it ſhould be ſown un- 
der glaſſes, otherwiſe it is ſubje& to be deſtroyed by ſe⸗ 
vere froſts. Its, . . 
The cabbage lettuce may alſo be ſown at different 
times of the year, in order to have a continuaion 
through the whole ſeaſon. - The firſt crop 1s generally 
ſown in February; which ſhould be upon an opel * 
ſpot of ground, and when the plants are come i | 


ſhould be thinned out to the diſtance of ren inches 


way ; which may be done by . ne as is prac- 


tiſed for turneps, carrots, onions, &c. provided yu — 
no occaſion for the ſuperfluous plants; gre 1 
may be drawn up, and tranſplanted into another po 
which if done « 
the plants are too large, they will ſucceed very © - 
though they will not be fs large as thoſe which —— 
upon the ſpot where they were ſown but they w ＋ 
ſomewhat later, which will be of ſervice, where peof 
not ſow every month. | 3 : 4 up- 
The Cilicia, imperial, royal, black, white, 2 
following ti 
end of Fe. 
j;ght 


„ TI: PP. os 


S ® Iw 


. N a ow 3» on * 


LEV 


7 | orts fifteen or ſixteen inches apart each 
ind te 2 = full near enough for thefe ip ants, 
ef cially if the ſoil be good; and you muſt carefully keep 

1 clear from weeds, which is the only culture they 
wo -auire; except the black cos lettuce, which ſhould 
bs ied up when they are full grown, to whiten their in- 

er leaves, and render then criſp; otherwiſe they are 
£14om good for much, rarely cabbaging without this 


2 alſo continue theſe ſorts through the ſeaſon, 


em in April, May, and June; obſerving to 
3 crops * moiſt lady ſituation, otherwiſe 
they will run up to ſeed before they grow to any ſize; 
dut in Auguſt, toward the latter end, you may ſow of 
theſe ſorts, to abide the winter; which plants ſhould be 
tranſplanted either under glaſſes, or into a hot-bed, which 
hould be arched over with hoops, in order to be covered 


1 winter, otherwiſe in hard winters they are often de- 


ſtroyed; but you muſt conſtantly let theſe plants have as 


much open free air as poſſible, when the weather is mild; 
— conting them in hard rains, or froſty weather; for 
if they are kept cloſely covered in winter, they will be 


{ubie&t to a mouldineſs which ſoon rots them. 7 
he moſt valuable of all the forts of lettuce in England 


tte the Egyptian green cos, and the Verſailles or white 


cos, the Cilicia, and black cos; though ſome people are 
very fond of the royal and imperial lettuces; but they ſel- 
dom fell fo well in the London markets as the others, nor 
are ſo generally eſteemed. Indeed of late years, ſince 
the white cos has been commonly cultivated, it has ob- 
tained the preference of all the other ſorts, until the 
Egyptian green cos was introduced; which is ſo much 
ſweeter and tenderer than the white cos, that it is by all 


|  poodjudges eſteemed the beſt ſort of lettuce known. This 


fort will endure the cold of our ordinary winters full as 
well as the white cos; but at the ſeaſon of its cabbaging, 
if there happens to be much wet, this ſort, being very 
tender, is very ſubject to rot. e | 

The brown Dutch and green capuchin lettuces are 
very hardy, and may be ſown at the ſeaſons as was di- 
rected for the common cabbage lettuce; and are very 
proper to plant under a wall or hedge to ſtand the winter; 
where many times theſe will abide, when moſt of the other 
ſorts are deſtroyed ; and therefore they will prove very ac- 
ceptable at a time when few other ſorts are to be had; 


0 


| they will alſo endure more heat and drought than moſt 


other ſorts of lettuce, which renders them very proper for 
late ſowing ; for it often happens, in very hot weather, 
that the other ſorts of lettuce will run up to ſeed in a few 
days after they are cabbaged; whereas theſe will abide 
near three weeks in good order, eſpecially if care be taken 
to cut the forwardeſt firſt, leaving thoſe that are not ſo 
| hard cabbaged to be laſt. In ſaving of theſe ſeeds, the 
lame care ſhould be taken to preſerve only ſuch as are 
= large, and well cabbaged, otherwiſe the feeds will 
N, and be good for little. „„ 
he red capuchin, Roman, and prince lettuces are pretty 
pg and cabbage very early; for which reaſon a few 
- them may be preſerved ; as may ſome of the Aleppo, 
7 the beauty of its ſpotted leaves; though very few peo- 
e care for either of theſe ſorts at table, when the other 
more valuable ones are to be obtained 3 but in a ſcarcity, 


_ may ſupply the place pretty well ; and theſe ſorts are 


1 1 for ſoups. 


ah from ſuch as cabbage beſt, otherwiſe they will de- 
. LEV; and be good for little. Miller: Gard. Dit. 
lui L, an inſtrument to draw a line parallel to the 
wen ſever I. the difference of aſcent or deſcent be- 
I n 5 

raining — he”. may be found, for conveying water, 


ven 9d is derived from the Latin, fibella, the croſs 
8 0 | alance, which, to be juſt, muſt ſtand exaQtly 


of ap BVEL, that which ſhews the line of level by means 
whoſe "ae of air incloſed with ſome liquor in a glaſs tube, 
bubble fire edges are ſealed hermetrically.; When the 
tube, the 7,2" > mark made exaQtly in the middle of the 
bubble s. Plane where it is fixed is level 3 otherwiſe the 
| wo riſe tene ., i E mars. 
Auor With which the tube is filled is oil of 
Or a 18 Alled is oil of tartar 
"Weſccunda 3 theſe not being liable to freeze. | 


Air Levet, with fights, conſiſts of an air level (plate 
LXXIX. z. 3.) about eight inches long, and ſcven ot 
eight in diameter, ſet in a braſs tube, with an aperture in 
the middle. The tubes are carried in a Frong ſtraight 
ruler, a foot long, at whoſe ends are fixed two fights ex- 
actly perpendicular to the tubes, and of an equal height, 
having a ſquare: hole, formed by two fillets of braſs, 
eroſſing each other at right angles, in the middle of 
which is drilled a very little hole, through which a point 
on a level with the inſtrument is deſcribed. . 


two ſcrews ; one of which, marked 4, ſerves to raiſe or 
depreſs the tube at pleaſure, to bring it to a level. The 
top of the ball and ſocket is rivetted to a little ruler that 
ſprings, one end of which is faſtened with ſcrews to the 
great ruler, and the other end has a ſcrew 5, ſerving to 
raiſe or depreſs the inſtrument when nearly level. 

The following is a more commodious inſtrument. 

Air LEvEL, with teleſcope ſights ; this level (ig. 4 
only differs from the laſt, in that, inſtead of plain ſights, it 
carries-a teleſ cope. | | 

This was invented by M. Huygens ; which has this 
advantage, that it may be inverted by turning the rule and 
teleſcope half round; and then, if the hair cut the fame 
point that it did before the turn, it is a proof the opera- 
tion is juſt. N 8 ret 

It may be obſerved, that one may add a teleſcope to any 
kind of level, by applying it upon a parallel to the baſe 
or ruler, when there is oceaſion to take the level of remote 
objects. 

Dr. Deſaguliers contrived an inſtrument, by which the 
difference of level of two places, which could not be 


levels, may be taken in as few hours. The inſtrument 
is as follows: to the ball C (fig. 7.) is joined a recurve 
tube BA, with a very fine bore, and a ſmall bubble at 
top, A, whoſe upper part is open. It is evident from the 
make of this inſtrument, that if it be inclined in carrying, 
no prejudice will be done to the liquor, which will always 
be right both in the ball and tube, when the inſtrument 
is ſet upright. If the air at C, be ſo expanded with heat, 
as to drive the liquor to the top of the tube, the cavity A 
will receive the liquor, which will come down again and 
ſettle at D, or near it, according to the level of the place 
where the inſtrument is, as ſoon as the air at C returns to 
the ſame temperament as to heat and cold. To preſerve 
the ſame degree of heat, when the different obſervations 
are made, the machine is fixed in a tin veſſel F E, filled 
with water up to gh, above the ball, and a very ſenſible 
thermometer has alſo its ball under water, that one may 
obſerve the liquor at D, in each experiment, when the 


water is poured out when the inſtrument is carried, which 
one may do conveniently by means of the wooden frame, 
which is ſet upright by three ſcrews 8, 8, 8, (fig. B.) and 
a line and plummet PP. The back part of the wooden 


K hangs the plummet P, over a braſs point at N; M. 
are brackets, to make the upright board K N continue at 
right angles, with the horizontal one at N; fig. 5. repre- 
ſents a front view of the machine, ſuppoſing the fore- part 
of the tin-veſlel tranſparent; and here the braſs - ſocket of 
the recurve-tube, into which the ball is ſcrewed, has two 


The ſeeds of theſe muſt alſo be | wings at II, fixed to the bottom, that the ball may not 


break the tube by its'endeavour to emerge, when the wa- 
ter is poured in as high as g. 2 
After the Dr. had contrived this machine, he conſider- 
ed, that as the tube is of a very ſmall bore, if the liquor 
ſhould riſe into the ball at A, in carrying the inſtrument 
from one place to another, ſome of it would adhere to the 
ſides of the ball A, and upon its deſcent in making the 
experiment, ſo much might be left behind, that the liquor 
would not be high enough at D (g. 7.) to ſhew the dif- 
ference of the level; therefore, to prevent that inconve- 
niency, he contrived a blank ſcrew, to ſhut up the hole 
at A, as ſoon as one experiment is made, that in carrying 
the machine, the air in A may ballance that in C, ſa that 
the liquor ſhall not run up and down the tube whatever 
degree of heat and cold may act upon the inſtrument, in 


going from one place to another. Now becauſe one ex- 
periment may be made in the morning, the water may be 


The braſs tube is faſtened on the ruler by means of 


2 — — 
ä Oe ren nt pens 2 — 2. * 


taken in leſs than fout or five days with the beſt teleſcope - 


thermometer ſtands at the ſame height as before, The 


frame is repreſented by fig. 6. where from a piece at top 
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ſo cold, that when a ſecond experiment is made at noon, | 
the water cannot be brought to the ſame degree of cold it | 
had in the morning; therefore, in making the firſt expe- 
riment, warm water muſt be mixed with the cold, and 
when the water has ſtood ſome time before it comes to be 
as cold as it is likely to be at the warmeſt part of that day, 
obſerve and ſet down the degree of the thermometer at 
which the' ſpirit ſtands, and likewiſe the degree of the 
water in the barometer at D; then ſcrew on the cap at 
A, pour out the water, and carry the inſtrument to the 
place whoſe level you would know; then pour in your 
water, and when the thermometer is come to the ſame de- 
gree as before, open the ſcrew at top, and obſerve the li- 
quor in the barometer, 

The doctor's ſcale for the barometer is ten inches long, 
and divided into tenths; ſo that ſuch an inſtrument will 
ſerve for any heights not exceeding ten feet, each tenth of 
an inch anſwering to a foot in height. 

The Dr. made no allowance for the decreaſe of denſity 
in the air, becauſe he did not propoſe this machine for 
meaſuring mountains, (though with a proper allowance for 
the decreaſing denſity of the air, it will do very well) but 
for heights that want to be known in gardens, plantations, 
and the conveyance of water ; where an experiment that 
anſwers two or three feet in a diſtance of twenty miles, 
will render this a very uſeful inſtrument. | | 

Foot LEVEL. See the article FooT Level. 

Ariillery- Foot LEVEL, in gunnery, is in form of a 
ſquare, having its two legs or branches of an equal 
length, at a juncture whereof 1s a little hole, whence 
hangs a thread and plummet, playing on a perpendicular 
line in the middle of a quadrant. It is divided into twice 
45 degrees from the middle. Plate LXXIX. fg. 9. 


Ibis infirument may be uſed on other occaſions, by 


placing the ends of its two branches on a plane; for 
when the thread plays perpendicularly over the middle 


diviſion of the quadrant, that plane is aſſuredly level. To 
uſe it in gunnery, place the two ends on the piece of ar- 


tillery, which you may raiſe to any propoſed height, by 
means of the plummet, whoſe thread will give the degree 
above the level. 5 | 

- Carpenter's and Paviour's LEVEL, conſiſts of a long ruler, 
in the middle whereof is fitted, at.right angles, another 
ſomewhat bigger, at the top of which is faſtened a line, 


which, when it hangs over a fiducial line at right angles | 


with the baſe, ſhews that the ſaid baſe is horizontal, 
Sometimes this level is all of one board. 

Gurner's LEVEL, fof levelling cannons and mortars, 
conſiſts of a triangular braſs-plate, about four inches high, 
(/ig. 10.) at the bottom of which is a portion of a circle, 
divided into 4.5 degrees, which number is ſufficient for the 
higheſt elevation of cannons and mortars, and for giving 
ſhot the greateſt range: on the center of this ſegment of 
a circle is ſcrewed a piece of braſs, by means of which it 
may be fixed or ſcrewed at pleaſure; the end of this piece 
of braſs is made ſo as to ſerve for a plummet and index, in 
order to ſhew the different degrees of elevation of pieces of 
artillery, This inſtrument has alſo a braſs- foot, to ſet 
upon cannons or mortars, ſo as when thoſe pieces are ho- 
rizontal, the inſtrument will be perpendicular. The 
foot of this inſtrument is to be placed on the piece to be 
elevated, in ſuch a manner, as that the point of the plum- 
met may fall on the proper degree: this is what they call 
levelling the piece. 55 | | 85 

Maſjen's LEVEL, is compoſed of three rules, ſo joined 
as to form an iſoſceles- rectangle, ſomewhat like a Roman 
A, at the vertex whereof is faſtened a thread, from which 
hangs a plummet, that paſſes over a fiducial line, marked 
in the middle of the baſe, when the thing, to which the 
level is applied, is horizontal; but declines from the 
mark, when the thing is lower on one fide than on the 
other. of 

Plumb or Pendulum LEvEL, that which ſhews the ho- 
rizontal lines by means of another line perpendicular to 
that deſcribed by a plummet or pendulum. This inftru- 
ment, (fig. 12.) conſiſts of two legs or branches, joined 
together at right angles, whereof that which carries the 
thread and- plummet is about a foot and a half long; the 
thread is hung towards the top of the branch, at the 


point 2. the middle of the branch where the thread paſſes 


Wwhereon is drawn a line perpendicular to the tele 


__* WW 


wards the bottom, where there is a little blade of filver 
leo 4 
braſs, makin 

uld agitate the 
5 covered with 


the ſaid cavity is covered by two pieces of 
as it were a kind of caſe, leſt the wind ſho 
* N Oy which es the ſilver- blade i 
a glaſs G, to the end that it may be ſeen w 

and plummet play upon the ier acheter 
is faſtened to the other branch of the inſtrument 15 
about two feet long; having an hair placed Wen ls 
acroſs the focus of the object-glaſs, which determine 1 
point of the level. The W muſt be fitted at = 
angles to the perpendicular. It has a ball and forket by 
een it is faſtened to the foot, and was invented by M; 

icard, Ef 8 

Reflecting LEVEL, that made by means of a 
ſurface of water, repreſenting the ſame object ien 
which we ſee erected by the eye, ſo that the point whe! 
theſe two objects appear to meet, is a level with the 1 
where the ſurface of the water is found. This is he 8 
—_— of M. Mariotte. | 5 

gere is another reflecting level, conſiſting of à Mine. 
of ſteel, or the like, well polithed, and . 11g 
fore the object- glaſs of a teleſcope, ſuſpended perpendicy. 
larly. This mirror muſt make an angle of 45* with the 
teleſcope, in which caſe the perpendicular line of the (aid 
teleſcope is converted into a horizontal line, which is 
the ſame with the line of level. This is the invention 6 
M. Caſſini. | 

Water-LEvEL., that which ſhews the horizontal line by 
means of a ſurface of water or other liquor, founded on 
this principle, that water always places itſelf level. See 
the article FLu1D, 

The moſt ſimple is made of a long wooden trough, or 
canal, whoſe ſides are parallel to the baſe, fo that being 
equally filled with water, its ſurface ſhews the line of 
level. This is the chorobates of the ancients. See Cho- 
ROBATES, i „ 

It is alſo made with two cups fitted to the two ends c 
a pipe, three or four feet long, about an inch in diametet, 
by means whereof the water communicates from the one 
to the other cup; and this pipe being moveable on its 
ſtand by means of a ball and ſocket, when the two cups 
become equally full of water, their two ſurfaces mark the 
line of level. 

This inftrument,. inſtead of cups, may alſo be mai? 
with two ſhort cylinders of glaſs three or four inches 
long, faſtened to each extreme of the pipe with wax er 
male Into the pipe is poured ſome common or coloured 
water, which ſhews itſelf through the cylinders, by meat 
whereof the line of level is determined; the height of the 
water, with reſpect to the center of the earth, being a 
ways the ſame in both cylinders: this level, though 
ſimple, is yet very commodious for levelling ſmall ail 
tances. | 

Lever. of Mr. Huygens's Invention, conſiſts of 2 boy 
cope a, (fig.11.) in form of a cylinder going N 1 
ferril, in which it is faſtened by the middle. This 0 
has two flat branches 5 5, one above, and the other 4 
low, at the ends whereof are faſtened little N, an 
which carry two rings, by one of which the tele 0 
ſuſpended to an hook at the end of the ſcrew 3 wi 4 
the other a pretty heavy weight is ſuſpended, —.— 4 
keep the teleſcope in equilibrio. This weight 1 0 
the box 5, which is almoſt filled with linſeed- oll, 1 
wal nuts, or other matter that will not ea ily ow - 
for more aptly ſettling the ballance of the Wels loſe an 
leſcope. The inſtrument carries two 2 ne being 
very parallel to each other; the eye-glals of t F ee 
againſt the object - glaſs of the other, that one — of the 
way without i 3 ae erk. 
object - glaſs of each teleſcope mult à Ii . ew. 
benen to be raiſed and Jowered by be. 4 
the tube of the teleſcope be not level, __ it be level. 
ferril, or ring 4, is put on, to be flid along ti is Hxed (07 
The hook on which the inſtrument is hun So. a hook © 
flat wooden croſs; at the end of each _— applied aſl 
keep the teleſcope Ready : to the flat wre inſtrument: 
other hollow one that ſerves as a caſe for y {cope be 
but the two ends are open, that the tele or uſe. The 
ſecured from the weather, and always read! which aue 


| 


is hollow, 1 that it may hang free every where; but to- 


r 


foot of the inſtrument is a round braſs plate, 
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8 ſertils moveable by means of joints, 
faſtentd N — and bo this foot is placed the box. 
""EVELLING, the finding a line parallel to the ho- 

. at one or more ſtations, and ſo to determine the 
3 of one place with regard to another. See LEVEL, 
** truly level ſurface is a ſegment of any ſpherical ſur- 
fa 5 «bi A is concentric to the globe of the earth. A 


de line of level is an arch of a great circle which is ima- 
tr 


deſcribed upon a truly level ſurface. 
ein a Ban line drawn tangent to 


an arch or line of true level. Every point of the apparent 


xcept the point of contact, is higher than the true 
eve, ies (plate LANIER: fig. 13.) Tet EA G be an 
uch of a great circle drawn upon the earth; to a perſon 
ho ſtands upon the earth at A, the line HD is the appa- 
= at level, parallel to his rational horizon R R; but this 
line the further it is extended from his ſtation A, the 
| farther it recedes from the center ; for B C is longer than 
AC, and DC is longer than BQ, &c. 


diſtances, for placing horizontal dials, or aſtronomical 


ſaltruments: but, in levelling the bottoms of canals; 


which are to convey water to the diſtance of many miles, 
the difference between the apparent and true level muſt be 
tiken into the account; thus (fig. 14.) let IA L be an arch 
of a great circle upon the earth; let it be required to 
cut à canal, whoſe bottom ſha]] be a true level 
from A to B, of the length of 5078 feet; the com- 
mon method is to place the levelling inſtrument in the 
bottom of the canal at A, and, looking through the ſights! 
placed horizontally at a ſtick ſet up perpendicular at B, to 
make a mark where the viſual ray or line of the apparent 
level points, as E, and then to ſink the bottom of the canal 
at B, as much below E as A is below D: but this will 
not give us a true level, for, according to Caſſini's calcu- 


lation, at the diſtance of 5078 feet, the apparent level is 


ſeven inches above the true; and therefore, to make a 
true level B muſt be ſunk ſeven inches lower than the ap- 
parent level directs; ſo that if A be four feet below D, B 
muſt be ſour feet ſeven inches below the mark E. We 
have here mentioned the error which will ariſe from plac- 
ing the level at one end of the line to be levelled, and 
ſhewn how to correct it; but in moſt caſes it is better to 
take a ſtation in the middle. of the line to be levelled ;, 
thus, if the points H and B are to be levelled, place the 
m{trument in the middle at A, and, ſetting up ſticks per- 
pendicular at H and B, make marks upon each ſtick 
where the apparent level points, as E and F; thoſe 
py are level: and if you fink H as much below 

as B is below E, HAB will be a true level. When 
the bottom of a canal is thus truly level, if water be let 
m atone end, it will rife to the ſame height at the other. 
Ik water be required to run with any velocity, that is of 
another conſideration: a river will. run, though very 
ſlowly, which hath not above fix inches deſcent below 
the true level for a mile in length: if a river whoſe water 
s foul be required to run with ſuch a velocity as to carry 

its toulneſs into the ſea, ſixteen inches, or at leaſt one foot 
fall below the true level, in a mile running, have been 
thought ſufficient, by perſons ſkilful in that affair. Vid. 
Riccioli Geogr. Reformat. 1. 6. c. 24. 


| is we thought neceſſary to premile before we explain- 
Sa the method uſed in levelling, which is as follows: 
24ppole the height of the point k (plate LXXIX. fig.1s,) 
th the top of a mountain, above that of the point B at 
er thereof, be required. Place the level about the 
| lag © diſtance, between the two points, as in D, and 
on gn A and B; and let there be perſons inſtructed with 
: ior raifing and lowering on the ſtaffs little marks 
af Y eboard, or any ſuch matter. The level being plac- 
cu Es &c. look towards the ſtaff AF, and 
5 £ mark to be raiſed or lowered, till the middle, 
the vic 85 or other moſt conſpicuous part, appear in 
eight of ki 1 hen meaſuring exaQly the perpendicular 
fix inche e SON? E above A, which ſuppoſe eight feet 
level 8 et that down in your book; then turn the 
cope ma 8 about that the eye-glaſs of the teleſ- 
way; if de ſtill next the eye, when you look the other 
ph bw have only plain ſights, the inſtrument need 

* z) and cauſe the perſon at the ſtaff B to 


— 


nine lines. 


| raiſe or lower his mark, till ſome conſpicuous-part fall in 


the viſual ray, asat C: Then meaſure the perpendicular 
of C above B, which ſuppoſe twenty ſeet eight inches; 
ſet this alſo. down in the book above the other number; 
ſubtract the one from the other, the remainder will be 
twelve feet two inches,. which is the difference of level 
ths A and B, or the height of the point A above 


If the point D, where the inſtrument is fixed, be in 
the middle between A and B, there will be no neceſſity 
for reducing the apparent level to the true; the viſual 
ray being then equally raiſed above the true level. 

If it be farther required to know whether there be a 
ſufficient deſcent for conveying water from the ſpring A 
to the point B; (Ag. 16.) here, as the diſtance from A to- 


B is conſiderable, it is requiſite that ſeveral operations be 


made. Having then choſen a proper place for the firſt 
ſtation, as at I, ſet up a ſtaff in the point A, near the 


| ſpring, with a proper mark to flide up and down the 
The common methods of levelling are ſufficient for lay- 


ing pavements of walks, for conveying water to ſmall 


ſtaff, as L; and meaſure the diſtance from A to I, which 
ſuppoſe 2000 yards. Then, the level being adjuſted in 
the point K, let the mark L be raiſed and lowered till 
you ſpy ſome conſpicuous part through the teleſcope, or 
lights, and meaſure the height AL, which ſuppoſe thir- 
teen feet five inches. 1 | 
But, in regard the diſtance AI is 2000 yards, you 
muſt have recourſe to your table for reduction, ſubtract- 
ing eleven inches, which will leave the height A L twelve 
feet ſix inches; and this note down in your book. No 
turn the level horizontally, ſo as the eye-glaſs of the 
teleſcope may be towards the ſtaff at A; and, fixing up 
another ſtaft at H, cauſe the mark G to be moved up 


and down, till you can ſpy ſome conſpicuous part: Mea- 


ſure the height HG; which ſuppoſe ſix yares, four feet, 
two inches: Meaſure likewiſe the diſtance of the points 
I H, which ſuppoſe 1300 yards, for which diſtance, four 
inches eight lines muſt be ſubtracted from the height HG, 
which will leave but ſix yards, three feet, nine inches, four 
lines, to be taken down in your book. This done, re- 
move the level forwards to E, whence the ſtaff H may be 
viewed; as alſo another ſtaff at D: And proceed in every 
reſpect as before. | 2 : 


When a proper Ration ſor the level has been pitched 


upon between the two points, the two heights obſerved 


at that ſtation muſt be written down in two columns, 
namely, under the firſt column thoſe obſerved when the 


eye was from the ſpring, or towards the point, which 


may be called back-ſights; and under the fecond column 
thoſe obſerved when the eye was next the ſpring, or the 
fore-lights. | 5 


Having ſummed up the height of each column. ſe- 


parately, ſubtract the leſſer from the greater, and the 
| remainder will be the difference of level between A 
and B. 7 42 


If the diſtance of the two points be required, add all 
the diſtances meaſured together, and, dividing the dif- 
ference of height by the yards of the diſtances, for each 
200 yards you will have a deſcent of about two inches 


Dr. Halley ſuggeſts a new method of levelling ; which 


is performed wholly by the barometer, in which the 
mercury is found to be ſuſpended to ſo much the leſs 


height, as the place is farther remote from the center of 


the earth. Hence it follows, that the different height 


of the mercury in two places gives the difference of 
level. | 2 EE. —. 
Mr. Derham, from ſome obſetvations at the top and 
bottom of the Monument in London, found that the 
mercury fell one tenth of an inch at every eighty two 


feet of perpendicular aſcent, when the mercury was at 
thirty inches: Dr. Halley allows of one tenth of an inch 


for every thirty yards; which, conſidering how accurate] 
barometers are now made, he thinks this method fu, 
ficiently exact to take levels for the conveyance of 


water, and leſs liable to errors than the common levels. 


He alfo found a difference of three inches eighttenths 
between the height of the mercury at the top and bottom 


of Snowdon hill, in Walts. 


the common occaſions of levelling, ſet a pole up- 
right in a ſpring, pond, &. and mark how many feet 


and inches are above water: Then ſet up another pole of 
1 Ry 1 4 1 equal * 
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equal length with the other, in the place to which 
the water is to come. Place the center of a quadrant on 
the top of this laſt pole, the plummet hanging free; ſpy 
through the fights the top of the pole in the water, and 
if the thread cuts any degree of the quadrant, the water 
may be conveyed by a pipe laid in the earth. If you can- 
not ſee from one extreme to the other, the operation may 
be repeated. 
LEVER, in mechanics, is any inflexible line, rod, or 
beam, moveable about or upon a fixed point, called the 
prop or fulcrum, upon one end of which is the weight to 
be raiſed ; at the other end is the power applied to raiſe 
it, at the hand, &c. eee | 
Since the momentum of the weight and power are as 
the quantities of matter in each multiplied by their reſpec- 
tive celerities : and the celerities are as the diſtances from 
the center of motion, and alſo as the ſpaces paſſed through 
in a perpendicular direction in the ſame time; it muſt 
follow, that there will be an equilibrium between the 
weight and power, when they are to each other recipro- 
cally as the diſtances from the center, or as the celerities 
of the motions, or as the perpendicular aſcent or deſcent 


in the ſame time; and this univerſally in all mechanical 
powers whatſoever, which is therefore the fundamental. | 


principle of all mechanics, | 
The general properties of the lever may be eaſily ob- 
tained by the ſolution of the following problem. 


To determine the poſition in which the bended lever | 
BDC, (plate LXXX. fig. 1.) whoſe center of motion is the | 


point D, will be ſuſtained in equilibrio by means of two 
weights P, Q, appended to the ends P and Q of the 
ſtrings BKP, CIQ, faſtened to the extremities B and C 
of the lever, and pafling freely over two ſmall pullies fixed 
in the points K, I. 424 | | 
Solution, Through any convenient point M, draw a 


— * 8 


LEV 


horizontal line S MR, and let BDC repreſents, 
quired poſition. Produce PK, QT, to the line M7 te. 
and draw BT, DM, CN, parallel to PG MR, 
draw alſo BEW and CH parallel to SMR.“ . 
points B, C, with a right line B C, and from 
DA perpendicular to BC. Put K S , D 
SM =4, BD, DC, BC, IR =, b, 
þ and for the fine and coſine of the angle DBC = 
I. Let L and I repreſent the lengths of the fn 
BKP, CI Q, put T,B=x; then will DE=;_ 
Vn I and FB = A— Vn. — b—x 3 Whence Bj 
Mg OV SE FT =—\ — 1 5 
PC 2 and conſequently pe 


2 


— 
3 8 
. — 


| | | 5 1 
W= M <DBE, and its coſine = deren 
. ˙ A at 
7 * w * Wh UE . = ſin, WBC; Whencs 
NC =4b x — * — V 
5p a —— 3 
; m * Vm *. But by the 
elements of plane trigonometry, the product of the fine 
of any two angles, added to that of their coſines, is equal 
to the coline of their difference multiplied by radius; 
im cz 
ls tht the ſine of the 


— 


— 8 
—b=sx.,andH> 


b—x 


eg bx —+ 


5 
5 
* 


therefore p N =x qX 


55 „ 
angle BC W; hence EW Spb — ＋ 4b 


eis 


22 — 21 ; | Va 21 
8 —06— | b— V —b— | 


Hence, | by lemma 1. Clark's Introduction to Mechanics, the perpendicular diſtance of the common center 6f 
_ gravity of the two weights P, Q, from the horizontal line 8 R, will be expreſſed by | 


— 


Ger. 


3 which, being put into fluxions, 


Pv eee | 


made = o, and the equation thence ariſing properly 
reduced, by firſt ſubſtituting therein for the values of 


; h | AK BSE 
5 and — their reſpective equals, viz. DFE, and 
. there will at length be produced the following 

a, PxFBxDE+PxBExXKF Q xHI 0 
W ; | BEXBK. 61 
Q CHX DEX ABK BC QxHIxBAxBC__ 
I Ä 
Q HIxAD x BC x DE 15 


* 


FFF 
W BD* BE. 

p. Q:: AC: AB, A in this caſe being the center of 
DL perpendicular upon B K, and D N perpendicular. 
Tze lever is of fe kinds. The common ſort where 
applied at the other, and the weight between both. 
which differs only in form from the firſt ſort. When the 

BALANCE, 


| 


 LEVIGATION, in pharmacy and chemiſtry, the 
reducing hard bodies to an impalpable powder, by grind- 
wh with water on a porphyry, or marble, 
EVITE, in a general ſenſe, means all the deſcend- 
ants of Levi, among whom were the Jewiſh prieſts them. 
ſelves, who, being deſcended from Aaron, were likewiſe 
of the race of Levi : but it is more particularly uſed for 
an order of officers in that church, who were employed in 
performing the manual ſervice of the temple, ſuch 3s in 
fetching wood, water, and other things neceſſary for the 
facrifices; and in ſinging and playing upon inſtruments 
of muſic. ee bes 1 9 
LEVITICUs, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, 
ſo called from its containing the laws and regulations te. 
lating to the prieſts, Levites, and ſacrifices. _ 
The ſeven firſt chapters of this book preſcribe tie 
ceremonies to be obſerved in offering burnt-ſacriiee 
meat-offerings, peace-offerings, &c. then Moles fe ates 
in what manner the prieſts were to be conſecrated, _ 
the misfortune of Nadab and Abihu, who offered 2 
to the Lord with ſtrange fire. Upon this 1 
preſcribes ſome laws concerning the mourning 75 
prieſts, and forbids their drinking wine, while 2 
employed in the ſervice of the tabernacle, In mo 2 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth chapters, ne iſs, 
down rules for diſtinguiſhing clean and unclean 0 * 
and concerning the Jeproſy, purifications, & 
the. ceremonies to be obſerved. upon the great = 5 
piation: regulates the degrees of kindred wit FF; ii 
perfons were allowed or forbidden to marry: P theft, 


ir: 3 3 Iſo idolatry» 
alliances with the Canaanites, and a pin chapter, 


perjury, calumny, & c. In the twenty- "er 
ea, 5 of hy principal annual S a 5 de 
pentecoſt, &c. preſcribes what was to be 0 : 


| | ith regu 
ſabbatical and jubilee-years, and concludes with lege 


= 


Corol 1. If FB and HC are each equal to o, we ſhall 
| | - . E 
have PA. OSN ABEC QxADxBCxDE | 

Corol 2. If FB, CH, and AD, are each equal o, the 

neral equation will contract into ABXP=ACxQ, or 
motion. | | | | 505 1 

Corol 3. If, from the center of motion D, we let fall 
upon IC produced, then will PX DLS x DN; whence 

R;. | 
the prop is between the weight and the power, but near- 
eſt the former. When the prop is at one end, the power 
When the prop is at one end, the weight at the other, 
and the power applied between both. The bended lever 
prop is placed at an equal diſtance between the weight and 
the power, and this is commonly called the balance, See 

LEVERET, among ſportſmen, .denotes a hare in the 
firſt year of her age. n THT A 


tions concerning vows and tythes. 


LEVITY, 


g Liver. 


Facin 
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LEVIT V, in phyſiology, the privation benden bf 


joht in any body, when compared with another that 
we 


s heavier than it, in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to 
n the articles GRAVITATION and GRAVI- 


gravitys See 


"LEVY in law, ſignifies to gather or collect, as to 
levy money; and to levy a fine of lands, is the paſſing a 
I LAw. See the article LAW. i 
LEXICON, the ſame with dictionary. It is generally 
uled in ſpeaking of Greek dictionaries. TOE 
The word is Greek, xe and derived from Xe&14, a 
word. e Thee SO TOITY, [i 21/8 
LiBATION, a religious ceremony among the an- 
cient pagans, which conſiſted in an effuſion h 
poured on the head of the victims prepared for ſacrifice. 
Libations were alſo in uſe among the Hebrews, who 
poured a tun of wine on the victim after it was killed, 
and the ſeveral pieces of the facrifice were laid on the al- 
tar, ready to be conſumed in the flames. | 7 
LIBEL, injurious reproaches or accuſations againſt a 
perſon, written and publiſhed in order to expoſe him to 
public contempt, hatred, or ridicule. 


See INDICTMENT. 14:54 5553 
LIBELLA, or LiBELLULA, in the hiftory of inſects, 
A genus of ſour-winged flies, called in Engliſh dragon- 
lic, or aJder-flies; the characters of which are, that 
| they are furniſhed with jaws, the antennæ are ſhort, and 
| the tail terminated by a kind of forceps. Df] 
LIBERATE, in law, a writ that lies for the payment 
| of a penſion, or annual ſum, granted under the great ſea], 

being directed to the treaſurer! and chamberlains of the 
exchequer. 19 2%. | 


the ſixteenth of the calends of April, at which time the 
| youth laid aſide their juvenile habit for the toga virilis, 
or habit peculiar to grown men. See the article TogGa;, 

L|BERTUS, in Roman antiquity, a perſon who from 
being a flave had obtained his freedom. See Manu- 
MISSION, | 813 . 
LIBERTY, Libertas, in general, denotes a ſtate of 
| ſicedom, in contradiſtinction to ſlavery. See the article 
FREEDOM. | | | | 
According to Cicero, liberty is the power of living as 
| 4 man pleaſes, or without being controlled by another, 
In a legal ſenſe, liberty ſignifies ſome privilege that is 
held by charter or preſcription. c 2 | 
| LIBRA, the ballance, in aſtronomy, .one of the twelve 
ens of the zodiac, the ſixth in order; ſo called becauſe, 
When the ſun enters it, the days and nights are equal, as 
| I weivhed in a ballance. 1 
ein, equal in _ n . 115 . 
| LIBRARY PO apo yon RIS FO 
. Se ; an 2 or apartment, deſtined for 
3 ot books; or the books themſelves lodged 

845 Tre is formed from the Latin libraria, which is 

a rom iber, a bock. | 
| LIBRATION, 
un the motion of th 
aver about her 
the welt, and ſomet 
| Mt article Moon, 


IB 3 | 
earth. 3 of the Earth is that motion whereby the 
conſtantly parle 1 its orbit, that its axis continues 
| allel to t f | 

LICENGÞP e axis of the world, 


E, in 8 
o ſome lauf 11 ns, an authority EVER to a perſon to 


LICE 0 7 | 
2 e TIATE, one who has obtained the degree of 
LIC g | | 1 3 ; ; * 
n e Terreflris, aſli- coloured ground li- 
| ound! e ny 
— Pretty thick leaves, divided about the edges into 
neath. Ard flat above, 
| fa; 2 tened to the nkhy {mall fibres; u hen in per- 
ed „e colour; by age, turning darker- 
debe, rene t grows on commons and open 
| With at all tim ms on the ground, and is to be met 
veneſt voc. 0 che year, but is ſuppoſed to be in its 
Sur about the end of autumn, | | 


in aſtronomy, an apparent inequality 
? moon, by which ſhe ſeems to librate 
own axis, ſometimes from the eaſt to 
Imes from the weſt to the eaſt... Sce 


LIBERIA, in Roman antiquity, a ſeſtival obſerved on 


L18tL, in the law of Scotland, implies an indiAment. | 


| 


This herb is ſaid to be a warm diuretic. It is particns 
larly celebrated as a preſervative againſt the terrible con- 
ſequences of the bite of a mad dog: an account of the 
remarkable efficacy, in this intention, of a powder com- 
poſed of the dry leaves and black pepper, was communi- 
cated to the Royal Society by Mr. Dampier, and pub= 
liſhed in No, 237 of the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
This powder was afterwards inſerted, in the year 1721, 
into the London Pharmacopceia, at the ls of Dr. 
Mead; who had large experience of its good effeQs, and 
who declares;- that he had never known it to fail, where 
it had been uſed, with the aſſiſtance of cold bathing, be- 
fore the hydrophobia began. | | 
| *LICTORS, Lielores, in Roman antiquity, the ſer- 
jeants or beadles who carried the faſces before the ſu- 
preme magiſtrates: it was alſo a patt of their office to be 
the public executioners in beheading, ſcourging, &c. 
LIEGE, in law, a term ſometimes uſed for liege-lord, 
or one who owns no ſuperior; and ſometimes for liege- 


man, or one who owes allegiance to the liege-lord. In our 


ſtatutes, the king's ſubjects are ſometimes called lieges, 
%%% i int, 5 | 
LIEN, the ſpleen, in anatomy. See SPLEEN. 
LIENTERY, in medicine, a diſorder proceeding from 
e of which what is diſcharged by ſtool, greatly re- 
embles the aliments, both in colour and ſubſtance. | 
The cauſe of this diſorder, according to Fernelius, is 
not an obſtructed or hindered diſtribution of the aliments, 
but a weakneſs of the firſt concoction, in conſequence of 
which the aliments paſs through the inteſtines un- 
CTRINEEG, ͤ 57. fi, 5 | | 
be principal intention of cure in a lientery, according 
to Etmuller, is to ſtrengthen and corroborate the ſtomach ; 


which end is moſt effectually obtained by rhubarb, prepa- 


rations of coral, and quinces. All the medicines recom - 


Waldſchmidius informs us, that the moſt ſimple and eaſily 
prepared ſtomachies are more beneficial in a lientery, than 
thoſe of the compound kind. The moſt proper ſtoma- 
chics; according to that author, are preſerved nutmeg, 
preſerved ginger, the white of an egg boiled with vine- 
gar, and wormwood-wine prepared with maſtich, , _ 

LIEUTENANT, an officer who ſupplies the place, 
and diſcharges the office of a ſuperior in his abſence, 
Of theſe, ſome are civil, as the lords-lieutenants of king- 


are military, as the lieutenant-general, lieutenant- gene- 
ral of the artillery, lieutenant-colonel, lieutenant of the 
artillety of the tower, lieutenant of horſe, foot, ſhips of 
war, &c. 33 | 

Lord LIEUTENANT of Ireland is properly a viceroy, 


| 


and has all the ſtate and grandeur of a king of England, 
except being ſerved upon the knee. He has the power 


of making war and peace, of beſtowing all the offices un- 


der the government, of dubbing Knights, and of par- 
doning all crimes.except high treaſon ; he alſo calls and 
prorogues the parliament, but no bill can paſs without the 
royal aſſent. He is aſſiſted in his government by a privy- 
council; and on his leaving the kingdom, he appoints the 
lotds of the regency, who govern in his abſence. 
Lords LIEUTENANTS of Counties are officers who, upon 
any invaſion or rebellion, have power to raiſe the militia, 
and to give commiſſions to colonels and other officers, to 
arm and form them into regiments, troops, and compa- 
nies. Under the lords-licutenants are deputy-lieutenants, 
who have the ſame power; theſe are choſen by the lords- 
lieutenants, out of the principal gentlemen of each county, 
and preſented to the king for his approbation, 
 LizuTEXANT- GENERAL is an officer next in rank 
to the general ; in battle, he commands one of the wings ; 
in a march, a detachment, or a flying camp ; alſo a quar- 
ter, at a ſiege, or one of the attacks, when it is his day 
of duty. | | | | 
E1EUTENANT of a Ship of War, the officer next in 


4 


command to the captain, and who governs the ſhip Til 


his abſence. | Y 4 
In the Britiſh navy an officer muſt have ſerved fix years 
at ſea, two of which he muſt have been mate or midſhip- 
man in ſome of the king's ſhips, before he can be appoint- 
ed a lieutenant; he muſt alſo paſs an examination. 
| Tha 


a preternatural ſmoothneſs of the inteſtines, in conſe- 


mended againſt vomiting, are alſo proper in this diſorder. 


doms, and the lords lieutenants of counties; and others 
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The number of lieutenants appointed to a ſhip is always 
in proportion to her rate, a firſt rate having fix, and a 
ſixth rate only one. t 

In an engagement the ſtation of the lieutenants is to ſu- 


perintend the manoeuvre of the great guns, and obſerve 


that they are properly ſupplied with powder and ſhot, &e. 
The lieutenant ranks with captains of horſe and foot. 
LIFE, Va, in general, a kind of active operative ex- 

iſtence, and conceived to conſiſt in motion. 


See the article INTEREST. 

© LIFTS, in the ſea language, certain ropes which reach 
from the maſt- heads to the yard-arms of a ſhip, to keep 
the ſail-yards parallel to the deck, or as ſeamen term it, 
ſquare by the lifts, i. e. parallel to the horizon, when the 
ſhip is upright, or at right angles with the maſt. 

The lifts are alſo employed to top the yards, 1. e.'to 
lift one yard-arm higher than the other, by drawing in 
one lift, and ſlackening the other. IX 

Topping-LirT. See ToppinG-Lift. 

LIGAMENT, in anatomy, a ſtrong compact ſub- 
ſtance, ſerving to join two bones together. 

A ligament is more flexible than a cartilage, not eaſily 
ruptured or torn, and does not yield, or at leaſt very little, 
when pulled. | | 85 ; | 

Some ligaments are defigned to ftrengthen the joints, 
and to ſecure the bones in their ſeveral motions from 
parting from each other, as happens in luxations; other 

ligaments ſerve to connect cartilages with bones; and 
ſome there are which ſtrengthen other parts, beſides the 
bones and cartilages : of this laſt kind are the annular li- 
gaments, ſo called, not ſo much from their figure as from 
their uſe, ſerving, like a ring, to bridle the tendons of 
many muſcles. Some ligaments again are fixed to one or 
more bones, with different degrees of tenſion, and ſerve 
on each fide for the inſertion of muſcles. To theſe may 

be added, the ligaments commonly termed aponeuroſes ; 

| Tuch as thoſe of the temples, ſcapula, or humeri, ulna, 
palm of the hand, thigh, leg, and ſole of the foot. Other 
differences of ligaments may be deduced from their con- 
{iſtence, ſolidity, ſituation, and figure; ſome are almoft 
cartilaginous, and others have a particular elaſticity, by 
which they are capable of being drawn out by a ſufficient 
force, and of contracting again when left to themſelyes, 
' LIGATURE, in ſurgery, is a cord, band, or ftring ; 


or the binding any part of the body with a cord, band, 


fillet, &c. whether of leather, linen, &e. | 
Ligatures are uſed to extend and replace bones that are 
broken or diſlocated ; to tie the patients down 'in Jitho- 
tomy and amputations; to tie upon the veins in phle- 
botomy, or the arteries in amputations, or in large 
wounds; to ſecure the ſplints that are applied to frac- 
tures; to tie up the proceſſes of the peritonæum, with the 
ſpermatic veſſels in caſtration; and laſtly, in taking off 
warts or other excreſcences by ligature. For the manner 
of uſing them, ſee LITHñOTOMY, PHLEBOTOMY, FRAC- 
TURE, &c. | 
LIGHT, Lux, in philoſophy, certain inconceivable 
ſmall particles of matter of different magnitudes, which 
are emitted or reflected from every point in the ſurface of 
a luminous body in right lines, and in all directions, with 
an unparalleled velocity, and whoſe power and intenſity 
decreaſe as the ſquares of the diftances increaſe. 

The Greeks, and after them all the barbarous nations, 
who learned of them to reaſon and to err, have faid from 
age to age through a long ſeries of time,“ Light is an 
accident, which accident is the act of tranſparent as 
tranſparent ; colours are what move tranſpareat bodies. 
Luminous and coloured bodies have qualities like thoſe 
they excite in us, according to the maxim that nothing 
can give what it has not. In fine, light and colours are 


a mixture of the hot, cold, dry, and humid ; for the hu- | 


mid, dry, cold, and hot, being the principles of all 
things, colours muſt neceſſarily be compoſed of them.” 
See the article COLOUR. | 

This is the abſurd jargon which the profeſſors of igno- 
tance, paid by the public, have made human credulity 


revere ſo many eges; which manner of reaſoning 1 


8 


1 (3. 


vailed almoſt in all things down to the time r +. 
and Deſcartes. Even long after them, hy of Gilt 


the diſgrace of human underſtanding, lubſiſteg 5 tal, 


All the pretended philoſophers therefore havin 
of nature at a venture through the veil under 
lay concealed, Deſcartes at Jength came, and 
a corner of this great veil. He faid, Light j 


either tg 
n expe. 
= 4 
© ſamp 
en; they 
ht does 1 
our eyes from the ſun, but is a en a 
univerſally, which the ſun impels, and which Walon 
our eyes as a ſtaff puſhed at one end preſſes the A 
ſtant at the other. This appeared plaufible, but » f 
therefore the leſs falſe. Deſcartes, however, was lof I 
convinced of this principle, that, in his feventeent) wn, 
of the third volume, he poſitively fa 4 
confeſs that I know nothing of philofophy, if the lizke 
| the ſun is not tranſmitted to our eyes in an inſtant , And 
indeed we muſt own, that, as great a genius as he 10 
he knew very little of true philoſophy, and wanted t: 
experiments of the preceding age. That age is as much 
ſuperior to Deſcartes, as Deſcartes was to an.iquizy, 
If light were always diffuſed, and always exillingin th 
air, we ſhould ſee as clearly in the night as we (o in the 
day; becauſe the ſun below the horizon would cott. 
nually impel the globules on all ſides, and the Impreſkua 
equally affect our eyes. 
That light is a material ſubſtance, and what we pro 
perly call body, is not to be doubted ; becauſe we find 
ſomething that has motion, or is propagated in time; 
ſomething that acts upon our bodies, and produces ge 
alterations and changes in their natures and forms, [tis 
ſomething that bodies act upon, by reflecting, inflecing 
and refracting it on their ſurfaces, and in their pores: in 
it would appear to have weight, and all other ſenſible qu 
lities of common matter, were it not that the ſmallneß d 
its quantity renders them entirely imperceptible to us 
Nor are we to conſider light only as a body, but 2s fh 
moſt active principle or moſt general agent in nature; 
and it is, perhaps, the true primum mobile, or the ſpit; 
of motion and action in all other bodies. Were the pat 
ticles of light to be annihilated, we ſhould ſee no maris0 
foot-ſteps of fire or heat remaining, and therefore 
power of motion in bodies; but all things would put 
the appearance of lifeleſs inert matter, rigid and inflexidls 
as it would be abſolutely cold and dark. | 
The divine wiſdom and providence appear, perliapsy 
nothing ſo remarkably as in the extreme ſybtility of * 
particles of light: without this qualification it colon 
have pervaded the pores of bodies, and fo we © 
have had none of thoſe which we call djaphanovt > 
tranſparent ſubſtances, and every thing but the my 5 
a body would have been concealed from the light o * , 
kind. Again, the velocity of a body is Ne 
quantity of matter inverſely; and therefore, bo y ur. 
the body, the greater velocity it is ſuſceptible of os thi 
ſame force; whence it comes to paſs that 10 0 1006 
qualified to be tranſmitted through immenſe di kin 11 
a ſmall and inſenfible part of time; which ** 
quite neceſſary, according to the preſent ſtame 
of nature. 2 be partes 
But laſtly, it was abſolutely neceſſary that! ap 
of light ſhould be ſo exceeding ſmall, chat, Wh? | 
0 ſen 
ded with its velocity, it mould produce d ger 
pounded with its velocity, | J which, tht" 
force, as it muſt otherwiſe have done, an | 
fore, could not have been borne Þy th ple and 4 
cate texture of the ſeveral parts of vegets Fa. part 


bodies. To give an example: tr ere / L o feet fa 
of light is found to be at the rate of 8970 * p 
but one mill Ia 


ſecond; ſuppoſe its matter to be 


of a grain, then its force to ſtrik 


Thus far Deſcartes was in the right, and ought organ 


ys and repeats it, 60 


Q — — — — — rr — 1 


TG 


65 . uke with the ſame force that one grain weight 
it 


Aline from half the height, viz. through 4.48,8 
ons ſhould find to be very great, was the ex- 
— eat to be made on the ſenſible coats of the eye. 

"Since the weight of bodies is proportional to the quan- 
tity of matter, it follows, that, where the latter is dimi- 
f light muſt be inſenſible to ever ſo great a 
on ty ah "Dr. Boerhaave cauſed a globe of iron, 
Lene hincbes in diameter, to be heated red-hot, and 
fofpended at the end of a very exact ballance, and counter- 
iſed by weights at the other end very nicely, and thus 
let it hang till all the particles of heat or light were eſcap- 
ed, when he found the equilibre of the ballance no ways 
altered; which plainly proves the above theſis. See the 
article FIRE. i ; 
" bit the particles of light have not only magnitude, 
but that in different degrees alſo, is another, and per- 
haps the moſt ſubtile, diſcovery of the Newtonian phi- 
lolophy. The comparative terms of greater and leſſer are 
now as applicable to the particles of light, as to any 
other bodies. This is abſolutely proved by the different 
refrangibility they are found to have in paſſing through 
a priſmatic figure of glaſs or water; for the power of 
the priſm detains the iſſuing particle, and draws it a 


little towards the ſurface; and, ſince this power is the 


ſame, it would have the ſame effect on all the particles 


of liglit, if they were all of an equal magnitude, becauſe | 


they have all an equal velocity. But ſince this effect is 
different among the particles, ſome being detained and 


drawn aſide to a greater diſtance than others, it follows, 


they muſt be leſs in magnitude, to become more ſubject | 


| tothe influence of the attracting ſurface; in like manner 
as the electric efluvia will act upon and agitate very ſmall | 
and light bodies, much ſooner and more eaſily than they 
can move thoſe which are larger. But of this more 


power acts in refracting the rays of light, See REFRaAc- 
TION. | | 45 | 
If light were not reflected from every point in the ue 
face of a body in all directions every way, there migh 
be afligned a point of ſpace where a ray of light, from 
ſuch a point in the ſurface, does not come; and there | 
the ſaid point of the ſurface could not be viſible : but be- 
cauſe the eye can find no point of ſpace in all the viſible 
hemiſphere reſpecting that point, but where it is viſible; 
therefore a ray of light is reflected from that point to 
| Every part of ſpace, from whence a right line to that 
| point can be dran. 9 2 
That the rays of light proceed in a right - lined direc- 
tion, is evident from hence, that whatever the figure of 
the body be, if it be held perpendicular to the rays of 
light, it will always caſt a ſhadow of the ſame figure 
againſt a parallel plane. Thus a circle will produce a 
circular ſhadow, a triangle a triangular one, and fo on. 
Which plainly ſhews that the rays of light paſs by the 
*xtremities of theſe bodies in right-lined direions, ex- 
cepting theſe only which paſs contiguous to the edges of 
the body; for they will be a little infleed, which will 
cauſe the extremity of the ſhadow to be not ſo diſtin ' 
and well defined as it otherwiſe would bez of which we 
all take farther notice hereafter. : 4481160 
3 all the other affections of light, ſo that of its velo- 
you e to all the ancient, and moſt of 
, modern p iloſophers, who, before the time of Mr. 
3 were of opinion that the motion of light was 
5 ar or that it was propagated through im- 
dbilof OY in an inſtant, But Mr. Romer, and other 
en ers, about this time, making frequent obſer- 
* nies _ eclipſes of Jupiter's moons, found that 
en 7 ; 2 did not correſpond to the cal- 
he richer 's _ upon the aſtronomical tables; where 
e all calculated for the diſtance of the center 
"ha 1 bs conſequently where the eye of the ſpec- 
decultatia © 1uppoſed to be in viewing the ſaid eclipſes, 
ns, Kc. of Jupiter's moons. © 


To illuſtrate this matter, let 8 (plate LXXX. E. 2.) 


© the center of 


——_ Fe 


; 


nus, EF that of the earth, and GH a 


gd =897,6 feet per ſecond for one grain; or | 
- 5000 


"iſhed indefinitely, the former will be ſo too; therefore, 


the ſun, A B the orbit of Mereury, CD | 


4 , oy „ 5. 
- 
a vo 


ter, and K L its ſhadow; OMN the otbit of one of 
Jupiter's moons, M juſt entering the ſhadow of Jupiter. 
Now a ſpectator at d would obſerve the moon M to en- 
ter the ſhadow, juſt at the time which is calculated fron? 
the tables: but a ſpeQator on the earth, at T, always 
obſerves it to happen ſooner; and, when the earth is in 
the oppolite part of its orbit R, he will always obſerve it 
to happen later, by the ſpace of about ſeven minutes, in 
both caſes. This obſervation gave the firſt proof that 


to paſs over the diameter of the earth's orbit from T to 
R, or ſeven minutes to paſs from the ſun 8 to the earth 


But this, though a ſufficient diſcovery or proof of the 
progreſſive motion of light, was yet but an experiment in 
the groſs, and not accurate to determine or define the 
true rate of velocity which properly belonged to light : 
the ſolution of this noble problem was reſerved for Dr. 
Bradley, who by reiterated and certain experiments, ob- 
ſerved, that the bright ſtar in the head of Draco appeared 
39” more northerly in September than in March, juſt the 
contrary way to what it ought to appear by the annual 
parallax of the ſtars, which muſt ariſe from the velocity 


| of light bearing ſome proportion to that of the annual 


ee of the earth. See the article ABERRATION of the 
lars. | 

To illuſtrate this, ard from thence to determine the 
velocity of light: let AB (fig. 3.) repreſent a part of the 
earth's annual orbit, and let C be a {tar obſerved by a 
ſpectator at the earth at A; when the earth arrives at B, 
the ſtar will not be obſerved at C, as before, but at D in 
the line BD parallel to AC; for let A B be divided into 
equal parts Aa, ab, bc, cd, and d B; then through theſe 
points draw the lines az, bf, cg, db, parallel to AC and 
DB. Now let the velocity of the earth be to that of the 
light as AB to CB. When the earth ſets out from the 


| point A, ſuppoſe the ray of light commences its motion 
when we come to ſpeak of the manner in which this 


from the ſtar at C in the direction C B perpendicular to 
AB; then it is plain, when the earth is arrived at a, the 
particle of light will be got to i, the point where 4 cuts 


| BC, and the ſtar will be ſeen in the direction az, and ap- 
| pear at e. In like manner, when the earth is at 5, the 
particle of light will be come to 4, and will appear at 5 
and fo on; when the earth is at c, d, B, the particle will 


be at I, n, and B, and the ſtar will appear at g, %, and D. 
If therefore the line C A repreſents the axis of a teleſcope, 
making the angle BAC with the direction of the earth's 
motion AB; when the ſpectator comes to B; he will ſee 
the ſtar at D, which he could not do, if the teleſcope was 
directed in the perpendicular line BC; but the difference 
of the poſitions of the lines DB and BC, or the angle 
DB C, is ſo very ſmall as to amount to no more than 
20” 15”, which gives the proportion of the ſides B C to 
CD or AB, as 10210 to 1; which ſhews that the ve- 
locity of light is 10210 times greater than the velocity of 
the earth in her orbit. But the velocity of the earth is 
known, which is about 500,000,000 miles in 365 days, 
or about 56,000 miles per hour; whence the velocity of 
light will be found to be ſuch as carries it through the 
ſpace of 170,000 miles, or 897,600,000 feet in one ſe- 
cond; and, therefote, it will paſs from the ſun to us in 
8 ans iT . - | 

If a cannon will throw a ball one mile perpendicular 
height, or 5280 feet, the velocity with which it goes 
from the cannon's mouth is the uniform velocity of 10,560 


| feet per 18 Z”, which is the time of the perpendicular aſ- 
| cent or deſcent, and therefore the velocity of the cannon- 


ball is 578 feet per ſecond. Whence the velocity of 
light is, to that of the cannon-bal], as 897,600,000 to 
578, or as 1,550,000 to 1, nearly. reg 5 
The doctor found that the parallax of the fixed ftars, 
inſtead of amounting to many ſeconds, as ſome have de- 
duced from their obſervations, does not make one ſe- 
cond ; and from thence it follows that the abovemention- 
ed ftar, in draco, is about 400,000 times farther from us 
than the ſun; and, conſequently, that the light takes up 
above 493 x 400,000 = 197,200,000 ſeconds, which 
is more than ſix years, in coming from that ſtar to us. 
Fot the properties of reflected and refracted light, ſee 
the articles REFLECTION and REFRACTION, | 


Pert of the orbit 
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of Jupiter. Let | be the body of Jupi - 


- L1icnr is alſo uſed to denote the diſpoſition of objects, 
4 U with 


light was progreſſive, and took up about fourteen minutes 
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with regard to the receiving of light thus, the doors, ' 
windows, &c. of houſes, are called lights. 


For the lights and ſhades of paintings, &c. ſee CLaro- 
OBScu Ro. : 


LIGHTER, a ſort of veſſel or large boat employed 


in harbours or riyers, particularly the Thames, to bring 


goods to and from a ſhip in the act of lading and deliver- 
ing the cargo. See CARGO. ; +490 
- LIGHT-HOUSE, among ſailors, a little houſe ereQ- 
ed on a cape, hill, or promontory, near the ſea- coaſt, for 
the direction of ſhips which are paſſing that way: for this 
purpoſe it is furniſhed with great lights at the top, and has 
always ſomebody to watch them, As the lights may be ſeen 
at a great diſtance, they are very ſerviceable in guiding 
ſhips which are at a loſs to know where they are. 
| IGH TNESS, or Levity of Bopits. See the article 
Levirty. | . 
LIGHTNING, in phyſiology, the burſting of fire 
from a cloud. | | 
From Mr. Franklin's experiments, it appears, that 
lightning is only electrical fire drawn off from the clouds; 
and, in effect, this electricity has been collected during 
thunder in iron bars, or on tin-tubes, in many parts of 
Europe. See ELECTRICITY. RT 5 
Thunder then, or lightning, is in the hand of nature, 
what electricity is in ours; the wonders which we now 
exhibit at pleaſure, are only little imitations of thoſe great 
effects which frighten us. A cloud prepared by the action 
of winds, by heat, by a mixture of exhalations, &c. is the 
electrified body; and watery clouds, or terreſtrial mat- 
ter, the non-eleCtrics which excite it. See the article 
THUNDER, 1 | 
_ LIGULATED, among botaniſts, an appellation given 
to ſuch floſcules as have a ſtraight end turned down- 
wards, with three indentures, but not divided into ſeg- 
ments. s | | 
LIGUSTICUM, lovage, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the general corolla of which is uniform, and the ſingle 
flowers conſiſt each of five lanceolated petals, bent inwards 
at the points: the fruit is naked, oblong, angulated, ſul- 


oblong, ſmooth ſeeds, plain on one ſide, and ſtriated on 
the other, | 
_ LIGUSTRDUM, privet, in botany, a genus of trees, 
with a funnel-faſhioned flower, quadrifid or quinquifid at 
the limb: the fruit is a globoſe, ſmooth berry, with only 
one cell, containing four ſeeds, convex on one ſide, and 
angulated on the other. | 
LILAC, in botany, a genus of trees, otherwiſe called 
ſyringa. See SYRINGA, | Sh 
LILIACEOUS, an appellation given to ſuch flowers 
as reſemble that of the lily. See LiLy. 
LILIO-FRITILLARIA, a ſpecies of ſritillary. See 
FRIFILLARY. | | 


L1110-HyAacinTHus, a ſpecies of ſcilla or quill. See 


SCILLA: 


LiLio-NARcissus, or AMARYLLIS, in botany, a pe- 
nus of plants, with a liliaceous flower, compoſed of ſix 
petals, Its fruic is a ſuboyal capſule, with three cells, con- 
taining a great many ſeeds, | 75 | 

LILIUM, the lily. See LiLy. . 
 LitiuM Convallium, lily of the valley. See Conyar- 
L IVM Lilium. Kot 


LILY, lim, in botany, the name of a large genus of 
plants, with a kind of bell-faſhioned flower, and is com- 


poſed of fix leaves, which are more or leſs expanded and 
bent back. The piſtil ſtands in the center of the flower, 
and finally becomes an oblong and trigonal fruit, which 
1s divided into three cells, and contains a number of mar- 
ginated ſeeds, arranged in a double order one on another, 


To this muſt be added, that the root is of a bulbous form, 
and. is compoſed of a number of fleſhy ſcales affixed to an 


axis. 1 | 
All ſorts of lilies and martagons are propagated by ſow- 
ing their ſeeds; and if the ſeeds are carefully. ſaved from 


good flowers, the martagons very frequently afford very 


beautiful varieties. | | 9 
The manner of ſowing them is this: ſome ſquare boxes 

ſhould be provided of about fix inches deep, witit holes 

bored in the bottoms to let out the wet ; theſe muſt be 


1 


* 


L ILM 


ſown on them pretty thick in the beginning : 
ſoon after they are — and covered _ 8% 8 
inch deep with light fifted earth of the ſame king, 1 
ſhould-be then placed where they may have the mo bey 
ſun; and if the weather prove dry, they muſt be 
at times, and the weeds carefully picked out. 100 
month of October, the boxes are to be remoy 
where they may have as much ſun as poſſib] 
cured from the north and north-eaſt winds. 
young plants will appear, and the boxes are then | 
remoyed into their former ſituation ; they ſhoulg 3 
tered at times during the ſummer, and in Augul th 
ſmalleſt roots are to be emptied out of theſe boxes and 
ſtrewed over a bed of light earth, and Covered with abou 


half an inch depth of light earth ſifted over them; th 


muſt here be watered. and ſhaded at times, and defended 
from the ſeverity of the winter, by a light covering of 
ſtraw, or peaſe-haulm, in the hardeſt weather, In Fe. 
bruary the ſurface of the bed ſhould be cleared, and ; 
little light earth ſifted over it. W hen the leaves are de. 
cayed, the earth ſhould be a little ſtirred over the roots 
and in the month of September following a little earth 
ſifted on. In the September of the following year, th 
roots muſt be tranſplanted to the places where they arg 
to remain, and ſet at eight inches diftance, the roots heir 
placed four inches below the ſurface: this ſhould be done 
in moiſt weather. They will now require the ſame care 
as in the preceding winters ; and the fecond after they ae 
tranſplanted, the ſtrongeſt roots will begin to flower, 
The fine ones ſhould then be removed at the proper ſeq. 
fon into flower- beds, and planted at great diſtances from 
one another, that they may flower ſtrong. Miller's Gul, 
Dic. 5 | W 

The roots of the white, lily are emollient, maturating, 
and greatly ſuppurative. They are uſed externally in ca. 


| taplaſms for theſe purpoſes, with ſucceſs. The common 


form of applying them is boiled and bruiſed ; but ſome 
prefer the roaſting them till tender, and then beating 
them to a paſte with oil, in which form they are ſaid to 


be excellent againſt burns. Gerard recommends them in- 
cated, and ſeparable into two parts ; and containing two X 


terhaily in recess... an 
_ LIMB, in a general ſenſe, denotes the border or eige 
of a thing: thus we ſay, the limb of a quadrant, of the 
fup; of dea, . old $114 
Lis, in anatomy, an appellation given to the erte. 
2 of the body, as the arms and legs. See ARM and 
EG. | MR wang 
LIMBERS, or Limper-HoLes, in fhip-building, 
ſmall holes in the lower part of the timbers of a ſhip cloſe 
to the keel; the purpoſe of which is to let the water, 


| which may have come in by a leak; have a free pallage to 


the well, where the pumps are fixed to draw it out: fs 
this purpoſe every floor-timber is fitted with two of thels 
VIZ. one on each fide of the kelſon. © 
LivmBeR-Boarns, ſhort pieces of plank which form 
a part of the ceiling of a ſhip's floor cloſe to the kellol, 
and immediately above the timber-holes: they can be as 
caſionally removed to clear the limbers, when they a 
filled or clogged with any filth, ſand, gravel, &. 4h 
LIME, Calx, a ſoft, friable ſubſtance, obtained 
calcining or burning ſtones, ſhells, and the like. * 
There are ſo many ſpecies of ſtone ca able o x - 
burnt into lime, and ſo many that in the arr} wy 
the world are really put to that uſe, that-it woul 
cult to affix any particular idea to the term 75 = 
but we are to underſtand by it in general, an) — Nog 
upon a proper degree of heat, continued Waben 
becomes a white calx, which will make a ane _ 
and noiſe on being thrown into water, and W! F that li 
fall into a looſe white powder at the Joon. 1 ith is 
quor; after having very ſtrongly zarten lime: tor 
foluble particles. The. moſt Tammo py mw 
is a greyiſh or bluiſh ſtone, ſound in 1001 4 all the 
often veined with red: marble, ae we undes 
ſtones that have ſpar for their baſis, may al 5 e they 
the general denomination of lime ſtone, ee Lin 
burn into lime. In general, every ſtone, « al will allo 
or: colour, that will ferment with aqua-fortls; he medi- 
burn into lime; and it is of no conſequence 


. 1 | e of the on 
cihal uſe of that calx, whether it be mad e in Londin 
| | 


ſtone; 


Acd with freſh light ſandy earth, and the ſeeds muſt; be {the other af theſe ſtones, What lime We "eo 
9 * 1 6 | 


7. ᷣ — OS a 


— — — 


„ = >. 


LIM 


. made of chaiks which is weaker than 
ter but it is otherwiſe the ſame. ls 4 
r kilns uſed for making lime, are commonly built 
an e pit; they are wide at the top, and grow nar- 
* by dezrees, as they approach nearer to the bottom : 
wow o) . 

* the outſide, 


near the bottom of the kiln, there is a 
at which the aſhes are taken out, and juſt above 
Voor, iron-grate: upon this is placed a layer of ſtone, or 
(hat 1 er elſe is to be burnt ſor making lime, and upon 
_— er of wood or coals, which is repeated 'till the 
- ” fal, only obſerving, that the outermoſt layer 
ki 1 de wood or coals. | | 
. ty ſour hours, but ſtone often takes up ſixty hours: 
kurze dele of ſea- coal, or a hundred of faggots three feet 
1 3 will burn forty buſhels of chalk, and forty buſhels 
| 1 will yield thirty buſhels of unflacked lime. 
| 4 The beſt lime 1s that made of the hardeſt ſtone; it is 
not only uſed by architects, builders, plaſterers, dyers, 


| ſugar-refiners, 


tanners, and many other mechanics, but 
: an excellent manure for land, where it is ſandy, or a 
mixed gravel or clay ſoil. In many places it is carried 
out and laid in heaps, allowing a buſhel to a pole ſquare, 
or 160 buſhels to an acre. 5 
W Thc beſt method of ordering it, is to mix it with dung, 
or with mud drawn from the bottom of rivers : this makes 
nn excellent mixture, eſpecially where the ſoil is ſandy; 
nnd in Weſtmoreland they produce fine crops of barley 
om their ſandy lands, by manuring them with lime and 
W cow dung mixed together. The nature of lime on land 
is like that of chalk, it works downwards as the farmers 
W expreſs it; and therefore it is beſt to treat it in the ſame 
manner, laying it fallow the year before it is to be 
E rloughed up. It is obſerved that if the lime be carried 
hot out of the kiln, and laid upon the land to cool, it does 
much better than in any other way. G's 
| The improvement it makes upon land is owing chiefly 
to its heat, and the ſalt it contains. It is in much the 
game manner that coal aſhes and the foot of coal become 
E uſeful upon the like kind of lands; but the farmers always 
a conſiderable time together, is better for this purpoſe 
than freſh lime alone. 
Lime is alſo of great utility in medicine, for which uſe 
it is to be choſen in clean, light, and hard pieces, but 
not ſtony, ſuch as will not eaſily crumble to pieces be- 
| tween the fingers, and yet will readily break when 
crown into water, The beſt lime in the world, on be- 
ing long expoſed to a damp air, will moulder into a 
| powder, and loſe all its medicinal virtues. Lime in its 


| is called calx viva, or quick-lime: that which has Jain 
in the air til] it has fallen into powder, is called calx ex- 
uncta; and that which has been thrown into water, and 
he powder it has fallen into afterwards waſhed with ſe- 
| Veral frefh waters, is called calx lots. 1 

Quick lime is burning and corroſive, and is never given 
W teinally; but it is ſometimes uſed in external applica- 


dens, as made into a paſte with orpiment, ſoap, &c. and 
| uſed as a depilla 


roßye, but 


ta powerful deficcative ; and lime- water is of 
| great lervice internally in all cutaneous eruptions, in the 
| cure of obſtinate ulcers, and for diſeaſes of the lungs: for 


| * purpole it is generally to be continued a conſiderable 

oe : : 3 2 FR ' 

dont eparations of lime in uſe in the ſhops are, the 
e 


imer water; the leſs compound lime-water ; the 


cs, which ſee under the article CAusTIcC. | 
TI lime-water is made in the following manner: 
bak aye) of quick-lime into a large earthen pan; pour 
2 a little at a time, a gallon and a half of wa- 
* raves ebullition is thoroughly over, let the li- 
| it for . = ſettle, and then pour it clear off, and filter 
os ml his is principally. Intended for waſhing old 
bu wed wich external purpoſes; when it is to be 
take e ly, the following additions are made to it, 
ert its flavour, or to add to its virtues. Take of 
--root, an ounce; of ſaſſafras bark, half an 


Ounce: 
; ſimple lime- water, three quarts; let the whole 


| 
"fuſe together 


that made of 


Chalk is commonly burnt in 


find that a mixture of good earth and lime, that has laid 


| perfect and unaltered ſtate, as newly taken from the kiln, 


tory. The calx lota is no longer a cor- 


| oy compound lime-water; and ſeveral kinds of cau- 


or uſe: th for two days without heat, then filter it 
e this la Preparation is called the leſs compound 


LIM 


lime-water. The more compound lime- water is made 
thus: Take raſpings of guaiacum, half a pound; liquo- 
rice root, an ounce; ſaſſafras-bark, half an ounce; of 
coriander-ſeed, three drams; of lime- water, three quarts; 
let the whole ſtand together two days without heat, and 


then filter it off for uſe. 


It has been found by ſeveral late experiments, made by 
Dr. Alſton, that lime-water is an excellent remedy for 
the ſtone; and that it has alſo been given with extraordi- 
nary ſucceſs in acute fevers. | 4%, ; 

ponius ſays, that when drank with milk or whey, it 
performs wonderful effects in internal ulcers, diarrhoeas; 


and the dyſentery. 


Lime- water on being mixed with linſeed oil, or the oil 


of olives, and well ſhaken, acquires the conſiſtence of a 


balſam, which is of ſingular ſervice when applied exter- 


| nally in freſh burns, and alſo conduces to ſtop inflamma- 


tions. It may alſo be impregnated with copper, by ſtanding 
in a brazen baſon: by which means it aſſumes a beautiful 
ſaphire colour, and proves an excellent remedy againſt 
puſtules, ulcers, ſcabies, and itching of the eyes; and 
this laſt prepartion mixed with a little ſal ammoniac, is 
recommended againſt all humours, films, and other ble- 


miſhes of the eyes, and is ſaid to be very efficacious when 


the eyes are hurt by the ſmall- pox; and there is no remedy 
more effectual for cancerous ulcers. | 


Lime-TREE, the Engliſh name of the tilia. See 
TILIA. | . 


LIMITS of Equations, in algebra, a method of diſco- 


vering the limits of the root of equations, by which 


their ſolutions is much facilitated, 
Let any equation be propoſed, and having put p, 9, , 
5, t, D, &c. for the known quantities of the terms thereof, 


under their ſigns changed, viz. that of the ſecond p, that 


of the third 3, of the fourth r, of the fifth s, and ſo on. 
And the ſigus of the terms being rightly obſerved, make 


P ca, par 29 b, pb+qa+Jr=c pc+gb+ra+45=d, 


pd+qrb+rb+s5a+5tme, pe+gd+ri+5b+ta+6vzf, 
and fo on, obſerving the ſame law in the continuation of 
the ſeries; and a will be the ſum of the roots, 4 the ſum of 
the ſquares of each of the roots, c the ſum of the cubes, 
d the ſum of the biquadrates, e the ſum of the quadrato- 

cubes, F the ſum of the cubo-cubes, and ſo on. As in 
the equation x*—xa*—19xx+ 49x —30=0, where the 


knowr. quantity or co-efficient of the ſecond term is — 1, 


of the third — 19, of the fourth +49, of the fifth — 30: 
you muſt make 1=p, 19=q, —49=r, zog. And there 


will thence ariſe a = (p=) 1, b =(pa+2q=1+238=) 


39, c = (þb+ga+3r=39+19=147=) — 89, d = 


(pc+qb+ra+45= = 89+ 741—49+120=) 723: 
wherefore the ſum of the roots will be x1, the ſum of the 
ſquares of the roots 39, the ſum of the cubes — 89, and 
the ſum of the biquadrates 723 z hence the roots of that 

equation are 1, 2, 3, & — 5, and the ſum of theſe 1 + 2+ 
3—5=1; the ſum of the ſquares, 1+4+9++25, is 39; 
the ſum of the cubes, 1 +8+27—125, is - 89; and the 
ſum of the biquadrates, 14 164814625 is 723. | 

Now to collect the limits between which the roots of 
the equation ſhall conſiſt, if none is impoſſible, it will be 
neceſſary to obſerve, that when the ſquares of all the roots 
are affirmative, the ſum of the ſquares will be affirmative; 
and therefore greater than the ſquare of the greateſt root ; 
and alſo that the ſum of the biquadrates of all the roots 
will be greater than the biquadrate of the greateſt root, 
and the ſum of the cubo-cubes greater than the cubo- 
cube of the greateſt root. Wherefore, to obtain that 
limit which no roots can paſs, find the ſum of the ſquare 
of the roots, and extract the ſquare root of that ſum, this 
root will be greater than the greateſt root of the equation; 
but to approach the greateſt root {til} nearer, find the ſum 
of the biquacrates, and extract its biquadrate root; and 
for a third approximation, extract the cubo-cubical root 
of the ſum of the cubo-cubes of the roots. 

Thus in the precedent equation, the ſquare-root of the 
ſum of the ſquares of the roots, or vV 39, is 6 £ nearly, 
and 6 f is farther diſtant from o than any of the roots 1, 
2, 3, —5- But the biquadrate root of the ſum of the bi- 

drates of the roots, viz. X/ 723) which is 5 £ near] 
quadrates o Iz 723 5 2 L 
comes neater to the root that is moſt remote from no- 
thing, vin 85. | | | 
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Another method of finding the limits of an equation is 
this: Multiply every term of the propoſed equation by the 
number of its dimenſions, and divide the product by the 


root of the equation. | | 


I' hen again, multiply every one of the terms that come | which is the ſame thing, the points of 
out by a number leſs by unity than before, and divide the 


product by the root of the equation; proceed in this man- 
ner, by conſtantly multiplying by numbers leſs by unity 
than before, and dividing the product by the root, till at 
length all the terms are deſtroyed, whoſe ſigns are different 
from the ſign of the firſt or higheſt term, except the laſt : 
and that number will be greater than any affirmative root, 
which being writ in the terms that come out for the root, 
makes the aggregate of thoſe which were each time pro- 
duced by multiplication, to have always the fame ſign with 
the firſt or higheſt term of the equation, | 
Let the equation x5 2 x*—10x*+ 30x* + 63x — 120 


ds. 


So. be propoſed ; firſt multiply it thus; 3 =22*%—104" 
+30x*+ 63x 120. Then again, multiply the terms 
that come out, divided by.x, thus; 5 59 —8 5 — 30 x* + 


1 O ; 
60 x + 63, and dividing the terms that come out again by 
x, there comes out 20x*—24 x*—box+6bo; which, to 
leflen them, I divide by the greateſt common diviſor 4, 
and you have 5 x*—6x*—15x+15. Theſe being again 
multiplied by the progreſſion 3, 2, 1, o, and divided by x, 
become 15xx—12x—15, and again divided by 3, be- 
comes 5xF—4x—5: and theſe multiplied by the pro- 
greſſion 2, 1, o, and divided by 2 x, gives 5x—2. Now 
ſince the higheſt term of the equation &' is affirmative, I 
try what number writ in theſe products for x will cauſe 


them all to be affirmative. And by carrying 1, you have 


5x - 2 23 affirmative; but 5xx—4x—5, you have —4 
negative: wherefore the limit will be greater than 1. I 
therefore try ſome greater number, as 2, and ſubſtituting 
2 in each for x, they become 
5 * — 2 =8 
S —4x =—5 =7 
5 * - - 15K +15 =1 | 
5x*—8 x*—3ox*+60x +63 = 79 
S—24x-—10xi+ 30x*+62x—1202=46. 
W hereſore, ſince the numbers that come out 8,7.1.79. 


46. are all affirmative, the number 2 will be greater than 


the greateſt of the affirmative roots. In like manner, if 
we would find the limit of the negative roots, we muſt try 
negative numbers, or, which is the ſame thing, change 
the ſigns of every other term, and try affirmative ones, 
But having changed the ſigns of every other term, the 
quantities in which the numbers are to be ſubſtituted, 


_ will become 


gx +2 

5 r +4x 5 

5 * +bxx—15x 15 

5 x*+8 x? —30x*— box +63. 

* +2 x*—10x*—30x*+63x+120. 

From theſe, let ſome quantity be taken wherein the 
negative terms ſeem moſt prevalent ; ſuppoſe 5 x*+8 4? 
— 30x*—60 x +63 ; and here ſubſtituting for x the num- 
bers 1 and 2, there come out the negative numbers — 14 
and — 33; whence the Jimit will be greater than — 2. 
But ſubſtituting the number 3, there comes out the af- 
firmative number 234. Ard in like manner in the other 
quantities, by ſubſtituting 3 for x, there comes out always 
an affirmative number, which may be ſeen by bare inſpec- 
tion. Wherefore the number —3 is greater than all the 
negative roots. And ſo you have the limits 2 and — 3, 
between which are all the roots. | 

Thee limits are of uſe both in the reduCtion of equa- 
tions by rational roots, and in the extraction of ſurd roots 
out of them; for it is certain, that if after trying all the 
diviſors of the laſt term. of the equation, which here is 120, 
none of them writ in the equation for x would make all 
the ierins vaniſh, the equation will admit of no root but 
what is ſurd. But there are many diviſors of that term, 
namely, |, I, 2, — 25 Jz— 3; 43 — 4, 55 — 5 6, — 6, 8, —8, 
tO, —I0,12,—- 12,15, 15, 20, — 20, 24, 24, 30, — 30, 
40. — 4.0, 60, — 60, 120, and — 120. To try all theſe 
&iviſurs would be tedious. But it being known that the 
ots are between 2 and — 3, it will be ſufficient to try 
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and — x, and 2. For if none of theſe 


ö « : ; are the . | 
is certain that the equation admits of no root Us | 
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LIMITATION, in law, fignifies a 
_ allowed for bringing actions in. 
-IMITATION of Aſtete is the length of i, 
ut by is to continue 9 the poſſeſſion of a Petfon rf, 
LIMITED PRoBLEM, a problem that admits b 
one ſolution, as to make a circle paſs through three — 
points, not lying in the ſame right line. i oy 
LIMNING, the art of painting in water-colous 
contradiſtindlion to painting, which is done in gi] Col a 
See PAINTING. | | ne 
LIMON, the lemon tree. See LRMOx. 
LIMPET, the Engliſh name of a ſhell-fiſh called þ 
authors patella, See PATELLA, 0 
LINE, Linea, in geometry, a quantity extends in 
length only, without any breadth or thicknek, 14 
ee the flux or motion of a point. See the wiel 
There are two kinds of lines, viz. right lines and cum 
lines. If the point A, (plate LXX XI, fo, 1.) move to 
wards B; by its motion, it deſcribes a line, and thi if 
the point go the neareſt way towards B, will he ariph it 
ſtraight line, whoſe diſtinction therefore is the nearel a 
ſhorteſt diſtance between any two points; or a line, :l 
whole points tend the ſame way. If the point 90 20 
way about, as in one of the lines ABC, or Ach, i 
will trace out either a crooked line as ti e upper Ack, G 
elſe two more ſtraight ones as in the lower AC B. Rigk 
lines are all of the ſame ſpecies, but curves are ef an in 
finite number of different ſpecies. We may conceive u 
many as there may be different ratios between their ar- 
dinates and abſciſſes. See the articles ABsCtss and On: 
DINATE. | | 
Curve lines are uſually divided into geometrical and 
mechanical; the former are thoſe which may be ſound 
exactly in all their points; the latter are thole, ſome c 
all of whoſe points are not to be found preciſely, but 
only tentatively, or nearly, 47 1 
Curve lines are alſo divided into the firſt order, f- 
cond order, third order, &c. See the article Curve, 
Lines conſidered as to their poſitions, are either paral 
perpendicular, or oblique, the conſtruction and proper: 
ties whereof ſee under PARALLEL, &. t 
Euclid's ſecond book treats moſtly of lines, and cf tie 
effects of their being divided and again multiplied into 00 
another. 1 | 
Liwz, in geography, the ſame with equator, Ser le 
article EQUATOR. | 
Lives, in aſtronomy, are, 1. Fiducial line, the lin: 
ruler which paſſes through the middle of an aſtrolabs, " 
the like inſtrument, and on which the ſights are Ate 
otherwiſe called alhidade, index, dioptra, and ben 
nium. See the article ASTROLABE. 2. The heften 
line. 3. Iſochronal line. 4. Meridian line. 5: Line 0 
the nodes. See the articles HoR1ZONTAL, Joch 
ANL, MerIDian and Nop s. hich 
LixkEs, in perſpeRive, are, 1. Geometrical line, my 
is a right line drawn. in any manner on the be 
plane. 2. Terreſtrial line, or fundamental line, * 
right line wherein the geometrical plane, an aps line 
picture or draught interſect one another, ſuch 13 eto 
NI (plate LXXXI fig. 2.) formed by the de | 
of the geometrical plane L M, and the peripe 1 
HK. 3. Line of the front, is any t ight line pa n ſec- 
the terreſtrial line. 4. Vertical line, the Sol line, 
tion of the vertical and of the draught. 5. den to ibe 
the line or ray imagined to paſs from the 0 | 
eye. 6, Line of ſtation, according to ſome ” ra 
the common ſection of the vertical and geom 5 en of 
Others, as Lamy, mean by it the deere a line 00 
the eye above the geome trical- plane. Or 7 cefing ! 
that plane, and perpendicular to the line = of 30 
height of the eye. 7. Objective line, a he for in 
ject from whence. the appearance is 10Ps 


Certain ſpare x 


| thole only that are within theſe limits, viz. the diviſors 1, | draught or picture. 
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Iz, 5:.111n9. are, 1. Horizontal line, the com- 
| run 1 horizon and the dial-plane. Ste 
mon le 2. Horary lines, or hour-lines, the common 
0 "*7-Qions of the hour-circles, of the ſphere, with 
in 
be Pop "the ple or cock of a dial is duly, erect- 
. 4 the repreſentation of ſuch an hour-circle as 1s 
us -ndicular to the plane of that dial, 4. Equinoctial 
. "Ihe common interſection of the equinoctial and 
lane of the dial. o Joly een | | 
Contingent LINE. See CoNnTINGENT. 3; 
Lixs of Meaſutes is uſed by Oughtred, to denote the 
S 1:mecer of the primitive circle in the projection of the 
| (here in plano, or that line in Which the diameter of any 
| ercle to be projected falls. In the ſtereographic projec- 
tion of the ſphere in plano, the line of meaſures is that 
Ine in which the plane of a great circle perpendicular to 
che plane of the projection, and that oblique cirele which 
is to be projected, interlects the plane of the projection; 
biir is the common ſection of a plane paſſing through the 
ce point and the center of the primitive at right angles 
to any oblique circle which is to be projected, and in 
| which the center and pole of ſuch circle will be found. 
LixE of Direction of the Earth's Axis, in the Pythago- 
| rean ſyſtem of aſtronomy, the line connecting the two 
poles of the ecliptic and of the equator when they are pro- 
jected on the plane of the former, 5 85 
Lixe of Direction, in mechanics, that wherein a body 
actually moves, or would move, if it were not hindered. 
It alſo denotes the line that paſſes through the center of 


which muſt alſo paſs through the fulcrum, or ſup- 
port of the heavy body, without which it would fall. 
LixE of Gravitation, of any heavy body, a line drawn 


| tends downwards, | | 

Livg of the fwifteſt Deſcent, of a heavy body, is the 
| cycloid. See CYCLOID.,.. |: 5 
LINE of Projectile. Set PROJECTILE. 


| fines, line of tangents, line of ſecants, line of ſemitan- 
| gents, line of Jeagues, the conſtruction and application 
| of which ſee under the words SCALE, SAILING, &c. _ 
| Lines on Gunter's Scale are the line of numbers, line 
| of artificial fines, line of artificial tangents, line of arti- 
| hcial verſed ſines of rhumbs, line of artificial tangents of 
| the meridian line, and Jine of equal parts; for the con- 
| ſtruction and application of which, ſee GuNTER's 
SCALE, | | | 
LINES of the Sector are the line of equal parts, or line 
of lines, line of tangents, line of ſecants, line of polygons, 
line of numbers, line of hours, line of latitudes, Jine of 
| mericians, line of metals, line of ſolids, line of planes; 


hv conſtruction and uſe of which, ſee the article 
OR, 


2 circumvallation, contravallation, of the baſe, 


> » the articles ApPpROACH, CAPITAL, &c. | 
Nie Mort, ſignifies to ſtrengthen a rampart with 
3 or to encompaſs a parapet or moat with good 
| &. 


In E, in the art of war, is underſtood of the diſpoſition 
of an army, 


| tended as far 
Akuv. 


en 4 Bots, in the marine, the array in which a 
enemy, ron of Ihips of war is formed to engage with 
n this manoeuvre the ſhips are drawn up about one 
nindred fathom, diſtant, a-head of each * the ad- 
m * in the center, whoſe chief judgment is to 
05 May 4 proper diſpoſition and ftrength throughout, 
mult de ay to the rear; in doing which, particular care 
Wed 5 00 make the center ſtrong ;. for if that is 
thay * through, the battle is looked upon as loſt. 
made the f e obſerved, that in ſea· action the center is 
weakeſt. ongeſt; whereas in a land-fight it is the 
2nd the wings of an army are the {trongeſl, leſt 

Y, by forcing a wing, ſhould have the advantage 


of flankin oath bh 
of foie 0 315 conſequently putting the line in confu- 
83 8 


as may be, that it may not be flanked, See 


ranged in order of battle, with the front ex- 


f the dial. 3. Subſtylar line, that line | 


* 


— —ä—᷑ä— — 


is not put into diſorder; becauſe care is taken to thaks 
them proportionally ftrong to reſiſt the enemy; therefore 
the weakeſt part of the line will be in the quarters; as 
ſupported each way from the center throughout. 
The line being thus formed, there ought to be a corps- 
de-reſerve; as many as may be thought neceſſary, if they 
can be diſpenſed with. But firſt, the line mult Rretch 
out the length of the enemy's, if poſſible; or elſe they 


will have the advantage, and by tacking and doubling 


upon your line, put the van and rear into confuſion. 

t is a maxim in naval diſcipline that a commanding 
flag-ſhip ſhould never go out of her way for any ſhip 
whatever, unleſs that ſhip ſhould be diſabled, or that a 
ſudden ſhift of wind takes her unexpectedly. The reaſon 
is ſelf-evident: if the admiral gives way for one, or backs 
and fills for another's fancy or miſconduct, there would 


be no end to ſuch negligence or over-ſight ; therefore the * 


commanding flig-ſhip expects that every ſhip in his fleet 


will obſerve and take her motions from him and his ſe- 


conds, whoſe diſtance from the admiral ſhould be a ſtand- 
ard for every other ſhip to follow in that from each other, 


as near as poſſible, except when her ſignal is made to back 


| larly to regard her, to move as ſhe does, whether the other 


oravity of the heavy body to the center of the earth, 


— 


LISEs, in fortification, are thoſe of approach, capital, | 


| through its center of gravity, and according to which it | 


Lixes on the Plain Scale, are the line of chords, line of | 


eaſon alſo, the van and rear of a fleet 


or fill, or make more or leſs ſail; 
The ſeconds to the commanding flag- ſhip are particu- 


ſhips do or not, or cannot do; for they are called ſeconds 
to guard and attend the admiral's ſhip. 


t is the duty of every officer, as ſoon as the ſignal is 
diſplayed for the line, to crowd, if poſſible, into his ſta- 
tion, and not lie, through indolence or negligence, btaced 


to or a- back, but make ſail to windward, or bear away to 
leeward, in order to form the line immediately, and then 
each leading ſhip to 
lead and give room. 

The commanding flag- officer, when his ſhips are ar- 
ranged into a line, obſerves the ſtrength of the enemy's 
line throughout, and acts accordingly, making more or 
leſs ſail, or what motion he might think moſt to his ad- 
vantage, He is not to take his motion from his leading 
ſhip, but upon ſome particular occaſion, ſignal, notice, or 
meſſage ſent to him. hs | 

In a line of battle the weathermoſt fleet, or that which 
has the weather-gage, in the ſea language, is generally 
allowed to have the advantage, although there are ſeveral 
arguments on the other hand in favour of the lee-ſide. 
We ſhall endeavour to ſtate the mutual advantages. 


1 n is ſooneſt clear of ſmoke; and 


of courſe that line can better obſerve the ſignals which are 
ſpread than the ſhips to leeward can, which muſt have 


the continuance of both its own and of the enemy longer. 


2. If the weather-ſhips are more in number than the 
enemy's fleet, they can detach ſome from their ſquadron, 
which, bearing down upon the rear of the enemy, muſt 
infallibly throw them into diſorder, | 

3. The fire-ſhips of the weather-line can, when they 
are ordered, more eaſily bear down upon the enemy, than 


thoſe of the lee can ply to windward, which can never be 


done againſt a line in action; but the weather fire-ſhips 
can bear down againſt all the reſiſtance that can be made 
by the enemy. 

' Advantages of the lee-line. — 1. If one, two, ar more 
of the ſhips to windward ſhould be diſabled, they muſt 
inevitably drive to leeward, and become a prey to the 
enemy. - b | 
2. The ſhips of the lee line can more readily bear 
away before the wind, and have their places ſupplied by 
ſhips from the corps de-reſerve, in caſe of being diſabled 
or meeting with any diſaſter. . 

3. The line to leeward can keep their ports longer 


open in a ſtrong wind with a high ſea; when thoſe to 


windward, in all probability, may be obliged to ſhut the 
potts of their lower tier of guns, to prevent the water from 


ruſhing in between decks, which may be attended with 


the moſt fatal conſequences. 5 | 
4. The lee: line can more eaſily obſerve the men on the 
decks of the ſhips to windward, as they heel, atid when 
the ſmoke does not intercept their ſight ; at which time 
the marines and top-men may eaſily take aim at, and de- 
ſtroy them with myſkets or carabines. 

LINE A-BR EAST, an arrangement in which the whole 
ſquadron advances uniformly with all the fhips parallel to 


4 X | each 


mind her tack as the wind is, to 
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each other; ſo that the length of each ſhip forms a right 
line with tage line a-breaft. See Diyzsron, SQUADRON, 


and NavaL Engagement. 


Lins, in fencing, that part of the body oppoſite to the 
enemy, wherein the ſhoulders, the right arm, and the 
ſword, ought always to be found; and wherein are alſo 
to be placed the two feet at the diſtance of eighteen inches 
from each other. In which ſenſe a man is ſaid to be in 
his line, or to got out of his line, &ce. | 

Lins of Demarcation, or Alexandrian LINE, a meri- 


dian paſſing over the mouth of the river Moragnon, and 


by the capes Houmas and Mallabrigo, ſo called from pope 
Alexander VI. who, to end the diſpute between the 
crowns of Caſtile and Portugal, about their boundaries, 


drew an imaginary line on the globe, which was to ter- 


minate the pretenſions of each. By this partition, the 
Eaſt Indies fell to the ſhare of the Portugueſe, and the 
Wet Indies to the Caftilians. | | 

LINE of the Synodical, in reference to ſome theories of the 
moon; is a right line ſuppoſed to be drawn through the 
centers of the earth and ſun : and, if it be produced, 


quite through the orbits : it is called the line of the true 


ſyzygies: but a right line imagined to paſs through the 
earth's center, and the mean place of the ſun, is called 
the line of the mean ſyzygies. Ny 

Linz, in genealogy, a ſeries or ſucceſſion of relations 
in various degrees, all deſcending from the fame common 
father. OY 
Direct line, is that which goes from father to ſon ; be- 
ing the order of aſcendants and deſcendants. 

Collateral line is the order of thoſe who deſcend from 
ſome common father, related to the former, but out of 


the line of aſcendants and deſcendants: in this are placed 
uncles, aunts, couſins, nephews, &, See DIRECT and 
COLLATERAL - | | GE 


LINE alſo denotes a French meaſure, containing the 
twelfth part of an inch, or the hundred and forty-fourth 


part of a foot. 


LIN ESs, in muſic, the name of thoſe ſtrokes drawn 
horizontally on a piece of paper, on and between which 
the characters and notes of muſic are diſpoſed: their num- 
ber is commonly five; when another is added, for one, 
two, or more notes, it is called a ledger- line. | 
Linxs, in heraldry, the figures uſed in armories, to 
divide the ſhield into different parts, and to compoſe dif- 
ferent figures. Theſe lines, according to their different 
forms and names, give denomination to the pieces or 
figures which they form, except the ſtraight or plain 
lines. N 
LINEA Alba, in anatomy, a white line which runs 
from the cartilago enſiformis to the os pubis, dividing the 
abdomen exactly in the middle; and is formed out of the 
tendons of the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles. 
It receives a twig of a nerve from the intercoſtals in 
each of its digeſtations or indentings. 
LINEAMENT, among painters, implies the out- lines 
of a face. | OE To. 
| LINEAR PROBLEM, in mathematics, ſuch a problem 
as may be ſolved geometrically, by the interſection of 
two right lines: as meaſuring an inacceſſible height by 
means of two unequal ſticks, &c. It is alſo called 
a ſimple problem, and is capable but of one ſolution. 
LINEN, in commerce, a well-known kind of cloth, 
chiefly made of flax, See FLAX. | | 
LINIMENT, Linimentum, in pharmacy, a compoſition 
ſomewhat thinner than an unguent, and thicker than an 
oil, uſed for anointing the body in various intentions. 
LINNET, Linaria, in ornithology, a bird of the ſize 
of the goldfinch ; the head is ſmall and flatted ; the eyes 


are ſmall, and hazel ; the beak is conic, very ſmall, and 


ſharp at the point ; the head, neck, and back are varie- 


gated with a bright brown and white; the breaft and belly 


are pale, but in the male, eſpecially in the ſummer, there 
is a redneſs on the top of the head and all over the breaſt. 
This is a ſinging bird, and ſometimes has young ones 
four times a year, eſpecially if they are taken from the 
dam before they are able to fly, which may be done four 
days after they are hatched. _. 
LINSEED, the ſeed of the plant linum. See the ar- 
ticle LINUM. Sali | 5 
Linſeed bruiſed and ſteeped in wow gives it very ſoon 


in 2 a * 0 i 
N Y — 
N : 4 
9" "© [ 
1 
5 ” 


a thick mucilaginous nature, and commun: 
its emollient 2 to it. It is Ber "ov Much of 
and of great ſervice in ſuppreſſions of urine aber 
mation and heat; it envelops the acid ſalts ** inlan. 
and prevents their vellicating and wounding on Urine, 
parts; and in ſome meaſure ſupplies th S the tender 
bladder, when abraded and worn off. It is t . 
decoction, or infuſion, on theſe occaſions: thi ined 
not to be made too thick or mucilaginoug boca end 
| caſe it loads the ſtomach, and breeds flatulences rem 
teſtines. A ſlight infuſion of linſeed, by wa * po 
recommended by many as an excellent pedo © 
ſeed is a common and very good ingredient in ye _ 
Externally, this ſeed, ground to powder, is an 2 Jen, 
emollient; as is alſo the ſtrong mucilage, mad e 
ing om er a long time: the oil drawn "Rag fon 
reſſion ice 1 ; 
3 by great fervice in coughs, pleuriſies, and many 


LINSPINS, in the military art, ſmall d. N 
which keep the wheel of a 9 Me . * 
re mee 3 eee the end of the A * As 
the nave, the linſpin i 5 
Falling off inſpin 1s put in, to Keep the wheel from 

LINSTOCE, in the military art, a wooden 
three feet long, upon one end bf which is a N q 
which divides in two, turning from one another hay 
each a place to receive the match, and a ſcrew to kee 3 
faſt the other end is pointed, and ſhod with iron, to fi 
in the ground. It is uſed, by gunners, to fire the guns 

LIN T, Zinum, the flax of which linen is made. 8. 
F es LrNEN. | | 

n ſurgery, the term lint denotes the ſcrapings of li 
which is uſed in drefling wounds, and is Ir 
rious forms, as tents, doſlils, pledgets, &c. See the x. 
ticles TEN T, Doss1L, &c. 

LINTEL, in architecture, a piece of timber that les 
horizontally over door-poſts and window-jambs, 2 yel 
to bear the thickneſs of the wall over it, as to bind the 
ſides of the wall together. * | 

LINUM, flax, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
flower of which is infundibuliform, conſiſting of fie 


ten cells, in each of which is a ſingle acuminated ſeed, 
dee FLAx and 'LinstEED, | 

LION, Leo, in zoology, the ſtrongeſt and ferceſt of l 
quadrupeds, TO | 

The head of the lion appears very large in proportion 
to its body, and is the moſt fleſhy of the heads of all the 
known animals, Its jaw-bones alſo are remarkably large 
The breaſt alſo appears very large, but this is only owing 
to the great quantity of long hair that covers it, for the 
ſternum is ſmaller than that of moſt animals of the (anc 
ſize. The tail, which is very long, appears alſo of thc 
ſame thickneſs all the way, but this is wholly owing! 
the growth of the hair. The tail itſelf is largeſt at de 
baſe, and thence goes taper to the point; but the hat 
| being very ſhort near its baſe, and continuing to gon 
longer all the way, as that decreaſes in thickneſs, i {0 
exactly proportioned in this growth, that it always Site 
the whole tail this regular appearance. 

The long hair that grows about the neck and breal, 
and makes what is called the mane of the lion, uf 
differs from the hair of the reſt of the body in lng" 
having no greater thickneſs, or rigidity, like that of th 
| manes of other animals. The claws of the lion ha 
caſes, as Pliny pretends that they have, for the aue . 
withdraw them into in walking; but Plutarch, S0 ind, 
and ſome others, are much more in the right, in ag 
that the lion draws them up backwards when he Wi 
and places them cloſely among the articulations 9! © 
toes. | | : 

It is certain that the laſt Joint but one of every af 
this creature has a peculiarly eaſy joint for . fo 
| by means of this the laſt joint, with the claw that * 6. 

ed to it, are very Teal drawn up, and hid 1 
| foot, and placed wholly out of the way of being the 
walking. This creature, therefore, does n but the 


| 


—_— 


—— — 


by M 


- mucus of the | 


oblong petals ; its fruit is a globoſe capſule, divided into 


termination of each toe, as to its touchin . This 
the joint of the laſt piece with the laſt but © "ans of 


which 


IIb 


mo Jaw is hid between the toe it belongs to and 
which each erde effect of a ligament, which in its natu- | 
4 late i ſo ſhortened, as to keep them in this poſition : 
wm it is only by the action of a very ſtrong muſcle, that | 
re joint can be pulled downward, when the claws are | 
"79 uſed, the ligament beforementioned always draws- | 
* them naturally into their firſt poſition again, as ſoon 
4 the force of the muſcle is over. 1 
The lion has fourteen teeth in each jaw, four inciſores, 
ſour canine, and ſix molares. The inciſores are ſmall; 
the canine are unequal in ſize, two being very large, and 
two very ſmall ; the large ones are an inch and half lang, 
and are the only ones the ancients allowed to be canine 
teeth, The molares alſo are irregular in fize, the an- 
terior ones being very ſmall, the others large, and ter- 
minated by three or four points, forming a ſort of flower- 
Jed 3 | 
” W lian, and others ſay, that the neck of the 
lion is all compoſed of one unjointed bone. It appears 
indeed very rigid in this creature, but it does not pro- 
ceed from ſo ſtrange a cauſe, but is found owing to this, 
that the ſpinoſe apophy ſes of the vertebræ of the neck are 
Jong, and faſtened together by extremely ſtrong and tigid | 
ligaments. TEE : 3 BE 
"The tongue of the lion is very rough and rigid, being | 
covered with a great number of prominences of a hard | 
| matter, reſembling that of a cat's claws, and nearly of 
the ſame fize, the baſe of each being a round fleſhy pro- 
| minence on the ſurface of the tongue. 
The eyes of the lion are clear and bright, even after 
the creature is dead, The common obſervation that this 
creature ſleeps with its eyes open, is founded on this, 
| that it has a very thick membrane lodged in the greater 
| canthus of the eyes, which it can extend over the whole 
| eye upon occaſion, as birds do their membrana nictitans, 
| and thus will have no occaſion to ſhut its eye-lids, in or- 
| der to exclude the light. It is very remarkable that the 
| common cat has all the ſingular ſtructure of the ſeveral] 
parts as the lion has, its claws, feet, tongue and eyes, be- 
| ing of the ſame kind, and its internal parts bearing as 
ſtrong a reſemblance, | 
| The heart of the lion is greatly larger than that of any 
| Other creature of the ſame f1ze, being fix inches long, and 
W four in diameter, in the largeſt part, and terminating in 
| a very ſharp point. The brain is as remarkably ſmall; 
ad upon the compariſon of this with the great quantity 
ol brain in a calf, and purſuing the obſervation through 
dend other creatures, as to the proportion of brain they 
| have, it does not appear that a ſmall quantity of brain is 
a mark of folly, but uſually of great ſubtlety, and of a 
cruel diſpoſition. Mem. pour 1 Hiſtoire des Anim. 
ons borne in the ſame coat of arms. 
LIP, Labium, or Labrum, in anatomy, the exterior 
icſhy covering of the mouth. See MouTH. 
| The checks and lips form the ſides and entry of the 
city of the mouth. They are formed in general by the 
connection of ſeveral fleſhy portions, of different breadths, 
xed round the two Jaws, covered on the outſide with the 
in and fat, and lined on the inſide by a glandulous 
| membrane, Beſides this, the lips have a ſoft ſpongy ſub- 
| ance, which ſwells and ſubſides on certain occaſions, 


| with fat. 


4 ſubſtance that forms the red border of the lips is 
Sex N of very fine, long, villous papillæ, cloſely 
| which 3 together, and covered by a fine membrane; 
N Wc to be both a continuation of the epidermis, 
=: = pellicle- which covers the glandulous mem- 
— 3 cavity of the mouth. This ſubſtance is ex- 
8 enſible. The internal membrane of the upper- 
.* IMs a ſmall middle frænum above the firſt dentes 


Inciſorii 


he arteries 
me external 


which go to the lips are ramifications of 
carotic, and principally of the external and 
llary branches. See ARTERY. 
ular. Cute ramifications of the external anterior ju- 
ser. See VEIx. | | | 


e , X - * o 5 
nerves of theſe parts come from the maxillaris ſu- 


perio 


LIONCELLES, in heraldry, a term uſed for ſeveral | 


independently of the action of the muſcles; and is mixed 


and _ inferior, which are branches of the fifth pair; 


LIP 


ſympatheticus minimus, the ramifications of which are 
ſpread in great numbers on all theſe parts, and communi- 
cate very ſingularly with the nerves of the fifth pair in 
ſeveral places, . 
There is ſo much variety in the muſcles of the lips, in 
different objects, that it is not at all ſurpriſing to find ana- 
tomiſts diſagree in the deſcription of them. 
The muſcles of the lips are uſually divided into com- 
mon and proper; the common are thoſe which end at 
the angles of the two lips; and thoſe are proper which 
are fixed in one lip only, which are again ſubdivided into 
dee ee of the upper · lip, and proper muſcles of the 
under- lip. | | 
The common muſcles ate the ſemi-orbiculares, ſupra- 
ſemi-orbiculares, buccinatores, and zygomatici majores. 
'The proper muſcles of the upper-lip are the zygomatici 
minores, canini, inciſorii laterales, and inciſorii medii. 
Thoſe of the under-lip, the triangulares, triangula- 
rium collaterales, quadratus, inciſorii inferiores, and eu- 
tanei. | 9 3 
The upper-lip is ſometimes moved by the action of the 
muſcles of the noſe, eſpecially the pyramidales ; and both 
lips, either jointly or ſeparately, are moved by ſuction, 
without the affiſtance of their proper muſcles. 
'The common muſcles of the lips either draw both 
corners of the mouth at once, or only one at a time, ac- 
cording to the different direction of their fibres. The 
proper muſcles pull the different parts of the lips in which 
they are inſerted. 8 | 
The buccinators, in particular, may ſerve to move the 
food in maſtication. | | 8 8 | 
Hare-L1es, in ſurgery, a diſorder in ſome perſons 
wherein the upper-lip'is ſo divided, as to reſemble a hare's 
lip. This diviſion is ſometimes ſmall, at other times it is 
double, like the letter M, and then termed the double 
hare-lip. Beſides the deformity cauſed by this diſorder, 
it hinders infants from ſucking, and adults from ſpeaking 
diſtinctly. Sometimes this accident happens to the lower 
lip from the ill treatment of a wound, and this is called 
the ſpurious hate- lip; the true kind is born with the in- 
fant, The leſs and more equal the fiſſure of the hare-lip 
is, it is generally ſo much the more eaſily cured. In ſome 
infants, the diviſion of the lip is ſo large and irregular, 
that there can be but little hopes of a cure, which may, 
however, be eaſily performed on the very ſame lip, when 
adult, Sometimes too we meet with a tooth projecting 
forward into the fiſſure; in this caſe it cannot be cured 
without firſt taking out the toorh, In a recent hare-lip, 
or one made by a wound, the cure is to be performed by 
the knotted ſuture, See the articles SUTURE and 
Wound. | 3 
In curing the hare lip, where part of the lip is wanting, 
no attempt can be made to ſupply what is deficient, but 
only to unite thoſe parts which ate divided, by taking off 
the ſkin from the edges of the fiſſure, and then cauſing 
them to unite and grow together, by paſling through 
them two or three needles, made of gold or ſilver, pointed 
with ſteel, from the right to the left, beginning with the 
upper-part of the fiſſure, and inſerting them at about a 
ſtraw's breadth from each other: the 133 having thus 
entered the needles, and cleanſed the bleeding lips with a 
ſpunge, he takes a piece of ſtrong waxed thread or ſilk, 
and faſtening it about one end of the needle, he winds it 
over the other end, and back again. Having done this, 


edges of the lips are brought cloſe together, and the 
upper part or ſurface kept ſmooth and even. To heal the 
wound internally, it is dreſſed with ſoft lint dipped in 
honey of roſes, and put between the gums and lip; but 
this practice can only be followed with adults: the exter- 
nal part of the wound is at the ſame time dreſſed with 


with lint and compreſs, and over that a ſticking plaſter 
with four heads, two of which are faſtened on the left fide. 
of the lip, and two upon the right, and the whole ſecured 
by a fling or fillet, whoſe extremities may be faſtened 
about the head, either by a knot or pins. But it muſt here 
be obſerved, that when the fiſſure appears large and deep, 
ſo that the two parts of the lip cannot be wi hereby it 


0 from the portio dura of the auditory: nerve, or 


of 


he afterwards ſecures it by a knot; by this means the 


balſam of Peru, or ſome other vulnerary unguent, covered 


will be neceſſary, before the above operation, to divide | 
the frænulum of the upper-lip from the gum, with a pair 
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of ſeiſſars, but without wounding the gum, or uncover- 


ing the jaw, Though the hemorrhage is often very 
plentiful in performing theſe operations on young infants, 
yet it is not dangerous, ſince it prevents an inflamma- 
tion, and generally ceaſes after tying the bandages. | 
The dreflings ought not to be moved before the third 
day, unleſs ſome accident makes it neceſſary; and then 
it muſt be done with great caution, to avoid ſeparating 
the parts in contact. If the lips of the wound appear 
conjoined, three or four days after the operation, you may 
then venture to draw out the middle needle, when there 
are three, or the upper one, when there are only two; 
and two or three days after draw out the other: the cure 
muſt be completed by dreſſing every day, as at firſt. 
LIPOTHY MIA, in medicine, the name of a diſeaſe 
_ uſually confounded with the ſyncope, but really different 
from it in many particulars. | 
The lipothymia is a very conſiderable abolition of the 
vital and animal faculties, at leaſt to appearance: and the 
ſyncope 1s a plenary or tota] abolition of them, as far as 
appears to us at the time. It is eaſy to ſee, however, that 
| theſe are only two different ſtages of the ſame diſtempera- 


ture. The lipothymy is ſometimes an idiopathic, ſome- | 


times a ſymptomatic diſeaſe, and moſt frequently attends 
the ſcurvy, malignant fevers, and other diſorders; the 
ſyncope is idiopathic, and attacks perſons in health as 
well as thoſe that are diſeaſed. The lipothymy is always 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from a convulſed ſtate of the body, by 
this, that the limbs are all flaccid in it. The ſyncope 
differs from death only in degree; and the body being 
Aaccid in this, and growing rigid under the laſt convul- 
ſions in death, is the only diſtinction of them in extreme 
caſes, N _ 

Liquor MineERatis ANoDYNUS, is a name given by 
Hoftman to a liquor of his invention, famous at this time 
in Germany, and ſuppoſed by Burggrave to be made in 
this manner: take oil of vitriol, and Indian nitre, of each 
four ounces ; diſtil the ſpirit gradually from this, by a 
retort: pour two ounces of the ſpirit cautiouſly and ſuc- 
ceſſively, into fifteen ounces of ſpirit of wine, highly 
rectified; diſtil this, and there comes over a very fra- 
grant ſpirit: this is to be again diſtilled, to render it per- 
fectly pure, adding firſt to it a ſmall quantity of oil of 
cloves, and a quantity of water, equal to that of the 
ſpirit; after this, as ſoon as the watery vapours begin to 
riſe, the whole proceſs is to be ſtopped, and the ſpirit 
kept alone in a bottle, well corked. This has great vir- 
tues as an anodyne, diaphoretic, antiſeptic, and car- 
minative. It is not certain that this is the ſame with 
Hoffman's, that author never having publiſhed his man- 
ner of making it; but it appears the ſame to the ſmell 
and taſte, and has the ſame virtues. 

LIQUORICE, hguoritia glycyrrhiza, and radix dulcis, a 
ſweet root of conſiderable uſe in medicine. 
This plant, deſcribed by all the botanical authors under 


the name of glycyrrhiza vulgaris, grows to four or five feet 


high, irs ſtalks are hard and woody, its leaves are {mall and 
roundiſh ; and they ſtand many together on the two ſides 
of arib, making what authors call a winged leaf. They 
are viſcous to the touch; the flowers are of the papilio- 
naceous kind, ſmall, and bluiſh. 

The plant is of the diadelphia decandria of Linnæus, 


and of the herbæ flore papilionaceo ſeu leguminoſz of Mr, | 
Ray. Liquorice grows wild in many parts of France, 


Italy, Spain, and Germany, It is cultivated in great 
abundance in Yorkſhire, and in many other parts of Eng- 
land; and by the good order we keep the ſoil in, produce 
better roots, longer, evener, and more ſucculent than are 
to be had from any other part of the world. The reſt of 
Europe is in great meaſure furniſhed by what grows about 
Bayonne and Saragoſſa in Spain. | 

The ground deſigned for liquorice muſt be well dug, 
and dunged the year before, that the dung may be tho- 
roughly rotted in it; and juſt before it is planted, 
the earth is to be dug three ſpades deep, and Jaid very 
light. The plants to be ſet ſhould be taken from the 
fades or heads of the old roots, and each muſt have a ver 
good bud, or eye, or otherwiſe they are ſubje& to miſ- 
carry; they ſhould alſo be about ten inches long, and 
perſectly ſound. The beſt ſeaſon for planting them is the 
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de marked by a line drawn a- croſs the bed 


ſhould be ſpread over the ſurface of the ground. Th 


Gard. Di. 


| is made in other places, 


Lis r, in architecture, a little ſquare 


end of February, or the beginning of March. 3 ... 
muſt be done in the following ec 8 kg 


diſtance ; and the plants muſt be ſet in theſe by makin 
L 


hole of their full depth, and ſomething more, that th 

of the root may be an inch below the ſurface: hs 
alſo be ſet two feet diſtance from each other in 1 20 
When this is done, the ground may be ſowed oper 2 
onions, which, not rooting deep, will do the 1; Bru 
roots no injury for the firſt. year. In October, wh he 
ſtalks of the liquorice are dead, a little very rotten Nha 
years after the time of planting, the liauojice .* 
be fit to, take up for „ bh ſhould be don » 
when the ſtalks are dead off; for, if taken up ſoon 
the roots are very apt to ſhrink greatly in their wei 10 


| The roots about London look browner than thoſe which 


have been propagated in a leſs rich foil, but then 


th 
much Jarger, and grow quicker to their ſize, ey are 


Mill 


Liquorice is an excellent medicine in coughs, and al 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs. It obtunds the fiat 
neſs of acrid and ſalt humours. It is alſo ee 
againſt diſorders of the kidneys and bladder, and is ſaid ty 
take off the ſenſe of pain in many terrible complaints, lt 
is an ingredient in almoſt all decoctions and ptiſans in 
which it is eſteemed for obtunding acrimony, and for * 
ing the whole a very pleaſant taſte, and drowning the 


worſt flavour of the other ingredients. 


L1qQuoRIcE Juice, the inſpiſſated juice of the common 
liquorice root, and is brought to us in rolls or cakes, co. 
vered uſually with bay leaves from Spain and Holland, 
from the firſt of which places it obtained the name of 
Spaniſh juice. It is to be choſen firm, but not tough, 
hard, and when broken, of a fine ſhining ſurface; ſuch 
as perfectly melts in the mouth, and does not taſte of 
burning, nor leaves any harſh or. gritty particles between 
the teeth. | | | | 

The manner of preparing it in Spain is this: they take 
up the roots in the month of. July; they clean them per. 
fectly as ſoon as taken out of the earth, and then hang 
them up in the air till nearly dry; aſter this they cut 
them into thin ſlices, and boil them in water till the de- 
coction is extremely ſtrong ; they then preſs it hard out ii 
obtain all the juice they can from the root, They ſetthis 
decoction by to ſettle a little, and when it has depoſited is 
coarſeſt parts, they pour it off into veſſels, in which they 
evaporate it over a fire, ſtrong at firſt, but milder aft. 
wards, till it becomes of the conſiſtence of a thick extrat; 
they then let the fire go out, and when the extract is 
cool that they can handle it, they take out large pacebaf 


it at a time; and working them well in the hands, they rol 


them out into long cylindric maſſes, which they cut out 
into ſuch lengths as they pleaſe, and rolling them or? 
parcel of halt dried bay leaves, they pick up _ 
them for a covering, which are in that condition ny 
the ſun till perfectly dried; there is great nicety requi* 
at the end of the evaporation, to get the extract wr 
per conſiſtence, without letting it burn. It is this 5 
Spaniards are famous for: a great deal of 1iquorice oy 
but it is in a great meaſure ei 
under-boiled, and conſequently ſoft, or is burnt. 11 
Liquorice juice has the ſame virtues with the oo 
produced from. It is a very famous remedy Favs * 
common people for coughs and all diſorders o "Coll 
and lungs. It 1s Fong taken alone, hol — but 
piece of it in the mouth till it gradually melts f end * 
the more agreeable way of taking it is in form y baſe of; 
of which there are many kinds, which it 18 ou 
in theſe it is mixed with other pectoral ingreen 1 
has the advantage of melting more eahily rf nt in tht 
than in its own form, It is alſo an gre! = - 
theriaca and ſome other of the compotition 
,,,, 2247 TT a OT fa fluff 
LIST, in commerce, the border of cloth, a gene 
ſerving not only to ſhew their quality, f fulliog; dyer 
them from being torn in the operations f e 
ing, and the like. See CLOTH, &c. 
Laſt is uſed on various occalions 3 
deners, for ſecuring their wall trees. 


but chiefly by ge 


there 
mouldy's oa wile 


wo. 


3 | eſtzemed the moſt valuable. 


| wiſe called 2 fillet, liſtel, &c. See Fi ar and Movrp- 


NG, the ſame as heeling, or inclining to one 
| 2 HEEL and CAREEN. t 1. WD G 9 2 
LITANY, a ſolemn form of ſupplication to God, in 
ich the prieſt utters ſome things fit to be prayed for, 
| ur eople join in their interceſſioon. 
| and RAT. , in general, denotes men of learning; 
: _ more particularly uſed by the Chineſe, for ſuch 
| a ul as are able to read and write their language, which 
1 difficult. 
8 Era, a metalline ſubſtance, 
| lead. | a . Ko % 'FY 
En is Greek, adagyve®,, which is formed of 
| . +6, a one, and agyve©», filver, becauſe it is found in 
| furnaces where ſilver is refined. „ VV 
T This preparation, or, as it may be more properly called, 
I recrement of lead, is of two kinds, differing in colour, 
| though in no other quality : the ancients, as well as mo- 
Jerns, obſerved this difference, and called the one litharge 
| of gold, and the other litharge of ſilver. This recre- 
| nent of lead is not prepared by a formal proceſs on pur- 
| yoſe; it is collected from the furnaces where ſilver is ſe- 
parated from lead, or from thoſe where gold and filver are 
W purifed by means of that metal; but in the furnaces uſed 
| for either of theſe purpoſes, it is generally run into lead 
| ,-1in to ſerve for the ſame or other uſes. The litharge 
Fold in the ſhops is produced in the copper works, where 
pad has been uſed to purify that metal, or to ſeparate 
| flver from it. Of all the various metalline and mineral 
ſubſtances, which are ſeparated from gold or filver, by 
| means of lead, there is none but copper which remains 
| embodied in and intimately joined with that metal after 
| ſcorification z the others being either not at all received 
| into the body of it, or, if they are, being either deſtroyed 
| before ſcorification; or finally, if they remain mixed with 
| it longer, they ſplit and deſtroy the veſſels. The recre- 
| ment produced from this combination of lead with cop- 
| per, is our common litharge. It is of a yellower or redder 
| colour, as the fire has been more or leſs ſtrong ; and is 
8 always compoſed of a multitude of thin flakes, reſem- 
bling the ſpangles of talc, in thoſe foſſils called micæ or 
| glimmors, 1 | 5 
The greateſt quantities of litharge are brought from 
Sweden, Germany, and Denmark. Poland furniſhes 
ſome, as does alſo England, but the Dantzic kind is 


formed of the 


| which is moſt calcined, and of the livelieſt colour. Li- 
tharge on the whole is properly lead vitrified, either alone 


| The moſt Convenient time fot the | 
tomy is ſpring or autumn, though when the patient is in 
exquiſite torment, or his life in danger, the preſent op- 


The beſt litharge is that | 


„ By: 
ed, paſs the ſound, or catheter, with the concave part 
towards you, till it meets with ſome reſiſtance in the 
perinæum, a little above the anus; then turning it with- 
out much force, puſh it gently on into the bladder, and 
if it meets with an obſtruction at the neck, raiſe its ex- 
tremity upwards, by inclining the handle of it towards 
you; and if it does not then flip in, withdraw it a quar- 
ter of an inch, and introducing your fore finger into the 
rectum, lift it up; and it will ſeldom fail to enter. 
| Though, upon ſearching, the ſurgeon may be aſſured 
of a ſtone in the bladder, yet he is not without farther 
inquiry to operate immediately; ſince thete are ſome ob- 


ſtacles that forbid the operation; either abſolutely, or 


only for a certain time. Among theſe, that of the great- 
eſt 1 1 5 is the gravel or ſtone in the kidneys, 
which is known by the pain in the loins, vomiting, re- 
traction of the teſticles, numbneſs of the thighs, and 
often by matter which the inflammation produces in the 
kidneys. Difference of age makes an extreme difference 
in danger, infants and young people almoſt always re- 
covering; but till the operation is adviſeable in thoſe 
advanced in years, though it is not attended with near the 
ſame ſucceſs, Before the operation is performed it is 
proper to prepare the patient with a gentle purge the 


preceding day, and a clyſter early in the morning, which 
will be of great ſervice in cooling the body and makiny 


the operation leſs dangerous, where the rectum is liable 
to be wounded when full. . | 


operation of litho- 


portunity ſhould be embraced. Lithotomy is of two 
kinds: that made into the bladder is termed cyſotomy ; 
but wheti the ſtone is in the kidneys, which very rarely 


happens, the operation is termed nephrotomy. 


| ith reſpeCt to the ſeveral methods of performing li- 
thotomy for the ſtone in the bladder, they, according to 
Heiſter, are four: the firſt, and moſt ancient, is the ap- 
paratus minor, called likewiſe the Celſian or Guidonian 
method : the ſecond the apparatus magnus, or Marianus's 
method ; the latter being termed the new, and the former 
the old method: the third is the apparatus altus, or hypo- 
gaſtric ſection, wherein the incifion is made at the lower 


part of the abdomen in the anterior fide of the bladder, 
immediately above the os pubis; whereas in the reſt it is 


made in the perinæum, between the anus and the ſero- 
tum: the fourth, and moſt modern method, was invented 
towards the end of the laſt century, and is termed the la- 
teral operation. 


or with a mixture of copper. 


| | 1. Thefirſt method is now entirely laid aſide, though 
Litharge is ſoluble, in oil and all other unctuous ſub- 


Heiſtet thinks it practicable on boys under fourteen : the 
ſtances, and thus diſſolved, it makes the baſis of a great | wound of the bladder in this operation, ſays Sharp, is 
part of the ointments and plaſters of the ſhops. It is dry- | made in the ſame place as is now praCtiſed in the lateral 
| ing, abſtergent, and ſlightly aftrictive ; and hence it is of | method; but its being impracticable on ſome ſubjects, 
great uſe in cleanſing ulcers, and diſpoſing them to incar- | and uncertain in all others, has made it to be univerſally 
nate, | BY exploded, | 


LITHOCOLLA, a cement - uſed, by lapidaries for 
nt precious ſtones together. See the article CE- 
IENT. 8 

LITHONTRIPTICS, medicines which either break, 
o are ſuppoſed to have the virtue of breaking ſtones in the 
urinary en | | | | | 

he word is derived from the Greek N, a ſtone, 
and bvse, to break. 3 

LITHOPHY TA, in botany, a ſubdiviſion of plants, 
o called from their approaching to a ſtony hardneſs, com- 
Feds the iſis, ſpongia, millepora, tubipora, &c. 

a WM. SPERMUM, gromwell, in Ts a genus 
1 pants, the corolla of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal 
. dne length of the cup: the tube is cylindric, the limb 
mn duinquifid, obtuſe, and erect: there is no pericar- 
Hum, but the cup becomes patulous and long, containing 
bur broad, oval, acuminated, and hard ſeeds. 1 

he ſeeds of this plant, being the only parts uſed in 


m ” 7 ; 3 
medicine, are accounted diuretic. Emulſions are made 
them, with dog | | 


is water. | 
LITHOTOMY -;n 51 oY! 
See the article 1310 ſurgery, cutting for the ſtone. 


r. Sharp lays down the following method of ſearch- 


ing for the ſtone. Th : IF A 
age table with þ e patient being laid on an hori- 
« Ye | a 


2. In performing lithotomy by the apparatus major, 


Mr. Sharp's directions for the ſituation of the patient are 


thus. Having laid the patient on a ſquare horizontal 
table, three feet four inches high, with a pillow under 
his head, let his legs and thighs be bent, and his heels 
made to approach his buttocks by tying his hands to the 
ſoles of his feet with a couple of ſtrong ligatures; and to 
ſecure him more effectually from ſtruggling, paſs a double 
ligature under one of his hams, and carry the four ſtrings 
round his neck to the other ham: then paſſing the loop 
underneath, make a knot by threading one of the ſingle 
ends through the loop; and thus the thighs are to be 

idened from each other, and firmly ſupported by proper 


AY 


| perſons. 


The patient thus ſituated, Heiſter directs the operation 
as follows: the operator, dipping the beak of a ſizeable and 
grooved ſteel catheter in oil, conveys it through the 
urethra into the bladder, and being aflured there is a ſtone, 
turns the crooked part of the catheter in the bladder 
and urethra towards the left fide of the perinzum, but 
the handle and penis which contains it, towards the 
right inguen, then delivers it to the aſſiſtant, who holds 
up the ſcrotum in the other hand; for the crooked con- 
vex part of the catheter thus elevated in the perinzum, 


is thighs elevated, and a little extend- 


renders that part of the 0 which is to be divided, ſuf- 


ficiently 
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ficiently perceptible both to the fight and touch, Henextfays | 
- hold of the integuments of the perinæum with the fingers 
of his left hand, bolding in his right the inciſion-knife, | 


wrapped in linnen, as he would do a pen for writing : 
with this he makes a longitudinal inciſion downwards, 


about the middle of the left ſide of the perinæum near the 


ſuture, through the fat; then he again feels for the ca- 
theter, and afterwards divides the urethra in a direct line 


cownwatrds, ſo that the. end of the knife may paſs into 
the groove of the catheter. After a proper inc iſion, the 


ſurgeon parts with his knife, inſerting in the groove of 


the catheter, if an aſſiſtant holds it, the nail of his finger 


or thumb: then he takes a male conductor, dips it in 
warm oil, and having paſſed it through the groove of the 
catheter and neck of the bladder into the bladder itſelf, 
extracts the catheter. | | | 
The male conduQor being thus paſſed, a female con 


duQAor is introduced upon it, in ſuch a manner as the 
latter receives the prominent back of the former in its 


groove, and conveys it ſafely into the bladder through its 
neck. After this the two conduQtors are gently ſeparated 
by their handles, and then a ſtraight forceps, dipt in oil 
and ſhut very cloſe, is carefully conveyed into the bladder 
between the conductors. The forceps, after it is intro- 
| duced, and the conductors withdrawn, muſt be opened 
ſeveral times to dilate the wound, and then ſhut to ſearch 
for the ſtone: when the ſtone is found, they muſt be 
opened with both hands, in ſuch a manner that one jaw, 
if poſſible, may lay hold under the ſtone, and the other 
above it. When the ffone is thus intercepted, the for- 
ceps, by a gentle motion from {ide to fide, muit be 
brought towards the rectum, and the ſtone extracted 
downwards, becauſe the parts dilate and yield more 
, eaſily that way, while upwards they meet with a reſiſt- 
ence from the os pubis: but if it lies concealed in any 
part of the bladder, and cannot be laid hold of by the 
forceps, the operator mult paſs the two firſt fingers of his 
left hand into the anus, elevate the ſtone, and force it in- 
to them. If it is ſituated in the upper part of the bladder, 
behind the oſſa pubis, the inferior part of the abdomen 
muſt be preſſed downwards by the hand, that it may 
commodiouſly be taken hold of, and drawn out by the 
ſtraight or a crooked forceps; and if it 1s lodged on 
either ſide, the crooked inſtrument is moſt convenient. 
When the ſtone is too large to be extracted whole, it 
muſt be broken by a forceps with teeth, and the frag- 
ments to be drawn out one after another. Laſtly, if the 
ſtone is too large and too hard to be either extracted or 
broken, a prudent ſurgeon will deſiſt, and heal the wound, 


treated much in the ſame manner 


in adults; then introducing the left inder . 
feels for the liquor that diſtends the blade the f 

K 3 » 4 0 A er, and 
makes an inciſion into the bladder immediate), ud ben 


juncture of the oſſa pubis: after which he 
Loife into the body of the bladder, s as — Fm a fin 
wound with the point only; through this 3 45 
paſſes a crooked or ſtraight knife, armed Ha, 
whereby he enlarges the wound upwards the br 
one or two fingers. He then introduces h 
draw the upper part of the bladder towards 
then enlarges the wound downwards, Im 
he introduces the fore-finger of the other 
amines the ſize. and ſituation of the ſtone, and ace 
ly he enlarges the wound either upwards or Yowne * 
in order to extract it. And when the ſtone i; "Wim 
and nothing left, the wound is dreſſed, and the iy 
| t 


2 in the forme 


the Navel, 7 
mediaelz atter 


caſe, 
4. The fourth method, which is called the lateral 
ration, was performed by Cheſelden thus: every thins b. 
ing properly prepared, he introduces a catheter and of, 
terwards makes an inciſion of a proper length be 8 
where they end in the apparatus major, and ee 
it downwards between the accelerator winz 2 
erector penis, on the left ſide of the inteſtinum chen; 
and directing his knife to the poſterior part of the cath. 
ter, through the inferior and lateral part of the dla 
behind the proſtate gland, and above the ſeminal yeſcs, 
he then continues it forwards through the phiner a 
the bladder, and left fide of the proſtate glands into the 
membranous part of the urethra even to its bulb, which 
preſerves the rectum better than the lateral method. 
Among Cheſelden's emendations, Douglas enumergy 
theſe, I. If he finds the patient's pulſe low after th 
operation, he applies bliſters to the arms, which efe. 
ally raiſe his ſpirits. 2. If the wound grows callous, he 
lays on a piece of bliſter plaſter to erode it, by which 
new fleſh pullulates, and the wound unites, 3. If the 
wound be putrid, he mixes a little verdigreaſe with fone 
digeſtive ointment. | 
Women are leſs ſubject to the ſtone in the bladderthin 
men, and their urinary paſſages are more ſhort and iu, 


ſelf with the urine, and when it happens to increafe in 
the bladder, we have inſtances of its coming away (pot- 
taneouſly, Douglas propoſes to extract a ſmall ſtone i 
a woman, by dilating the urethra with a tent of gentian- 
root, or prepared ſponge ; but when the ſtone is larye, lt 
approves of the high operation, diſtending the bladder 


or leave a fiſtula for the diſcharge of the urine, The 
ſtone being thus extracted, and the bladder cleared, ' 
the wound is cleanſed with a ſponge, the ligatures untied, 
the patient put to bed, and the wound now dreſſed with 
doſſils of ſcraped lint: if the hzmorrhage be too profuſe, \ 
it may be ſtopped by pledgets of lint dipt in a proper 

ſtyp ic, and the arteries compreſſed with the fingers till it 
ſtops. | 

Theſe muſt be covered with a linnen-bolfter, and a 
large ſquare compreſs without a plaſter, ſecuring the 
whole with the T bandage, or that with four heads ; and 
if they are ineffectual, the artery muſt be tied up with a 
crooked needle and thread. See the article HzMoR- 
RHAGE, | ” 

After drefling, the patient muſt be ſupplied with 
plenty of ptiſan, barley-water, or a ſtrengthening and 
compoling emulſion; his diet ſhould be the ſame as for 
people in fevers, or after great wounds. See the articles 
FEVER and WounD. | 
3. The apparatus altus, or high operation, is perform- 
ed as follows. The patient being duly prepared, and 
laid in a proper ſituation, a hollow ſilver catheter, with a 
flexible leathern tube at the end of it, is to be introduced 
into the bladder: to the tube muſt be fitted a large ſy- 
ringe, for the injeCting of ſuch warm water, barley-wa- 
ter, or milk, as the patient can bear. When this is 
done, the catheter is extracted: then while an aſſiſtant 
introduces his two fore-fingers into the anus to elevate the 
itone and bladder, the operator makes an inciſion in a 
right line through the ſkin, fat, and abdominal muſcles, 
immediately above the oſſa pubis. The external wound 


1 


ſhould be three fingers-breadth long in children, and four 


* * 


with warm water, and compreſſing the urethra by at 
aſiiſtant's finger in the vagina, and then making an ig. 
eiſion into the bladder immediately above the os pubis 
This, Heiſter ſays, is a very proper method, when the 
ſtone is very large, and the patient young and healthy; 
but Morand, when the ſtone is ſmall, prefers the appatie 
„ 5 
Upon the whole, lithotomy appears to be a dang 
and precarious operation, nor can one method alone d 


depended on; but the ſurgeon muſt be determined in 


choice, by the particular circumſtances of the cafe. 
Nephrotomy, the ſecond ſpecies of lithotomy, 1 
moſt writers on the, ſubje& thought impraftica»le 
therefore abſolutely reject it; though we ave many ok 
ſtances of perſons, who have been cured of wounds dt | 
back penetrating to the kidneys. Heiſter 


back, without penetrating into the cavity | 


a » þ * 2170 „ pet 
crates prohibits his pupils from pradtifing lithotom ) 4 
treating of diſorders in the kidneys, in bis Wort,. 


ney itſelf. 
parts did not appear 
lanus, and 


others, think nephrotomy may be pe 


Labore the 
a N 
auth e 


. ety, 0 
is left inder 


Nb. 


ſo that in general the ſtone being but ſmall, diſcharges it- | 


, wi 


mentions oll 


cure of this kind performed by himſelf. Wounds, 8 
fore, of the kidneys, eſpecially thoſe inflicted on 5 
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if the opening is made where the ſtone is per- ; 
4 neither the emuloent artery, vein, nor 
ded, nor the cavity of the abdomen penetrat- | 


with ſocceſs, 
ceptible, an 
ufcter, woun 


cd. 458 out the place by a tumor or abſceſs· in the 
natu | 


29 ing from a ſtone in the kidneys. 
joins, RG v. ge e a name 1 to thoſe ſet 
2 of prayer which have been generally uſed in the 
port a church. Of theſe there are not a few aſcribed 
gn Apoſtles and fathers, but they are almoſt univerſally 
urious. 
| 5 5 ö the church of England was compoſed 
zie the year 1547, ſince which time it has undergone ſe- 
3 | alterations, che laſt of which was in the year1661, and | 
| " his liturgy Dr. Comber gives the following character. | 
2 No church was ever bleſſed with ſo comprehenſive, ſo 
-xa@, and ſo inoffenſive a liturgy as ours which is ſo 
S : licioully contrived, that the whole may exerciſe at once 
| ir knowledge and devotion; and yet ſo plain, that 
the moſt ignorant may pray with underſtanding; ſo full, 
that nothing is omitted, which ought to be aſked in pub- | 
lic; and ſo particular, that it compriſeth moſt things 
| which we would aſk in private; and yet fo ſhort, as not 
| to tire any that have true devotion. Its doctrine is pure 
and primitive; its ceremonies ſo few and innocent, that 
moſt of the Chriſtian world agree in them: its method is 
exact and natural, its language ſignificant and perſpicu- 
| ous, moſt of the words and phraſes being taken out of 
| the holy Scripture, and the reſt are the expreſſions of the 
| £4 and pureſt ages.” —And in the opinion of the moſt 
impartial and excellent Grotius, (who was no member 
of, nor had any obligation to, this church) &« the En- 
| oliſh liturgy comes ſo near the primitive pattern, that 
krone of the reformed churches can compare with it.” 
Again, he ſays, “ In the prayers, a ſcholar can diſcern 
cloſe logic, pleaſing rhetoric, pure divinity, and the very 
| marrow of the ancient doctrine and diſcipline; and yet 
all made ſo familiar, that the unlearned may ſafely ſay, 
Amen,” | 1 5 
# LITUUS, in Roman antiquity, a ſhort ſtraight rod, 
only bending a little at one end, uſed by the augurs. See 
| AUGUR, | | 
| LIVER, Hepar, in anatomy, a large and pretty ſolid 
| maſs of a dark red colour, a little inclined to yellow, ſitu- 
ated immediately under the arch of the diaphragm, partly 
in the right hypochondrium, which it fills almoſt e 
and partly in the epigeſtrium, between the appendix en 
| formis and ſpina dorſi, and terminating commonly in the 
left hypochondrium, into which it ſometimes runs a con- 
ſiderable way. The figure of the liver is irregular, it be- 


7 


cave on the lower, and very thick on the right and back- 
| des, Towards the left and anterior ſides, its thickneſs 
Cecreaſes very much, and terminates then by a kind of 
edge; and its breadth is more extended from right to left, 
than from before backwards. The liver may be divided 
into two extremities, one great, the other ſmall ; two 
elges, one anterior, the other poſterior; two ſides, one 
luperior and convex, which js ſmooth and poliſhed, and 
proportioned to the arch of the diaphragm; and one in- 
erlor, concave and uneven, with feveral eminences and 
| depreſſions. It may likewiſe be divided into two lateral 
| Parts called lobes; one of which is termed the great or 
"12bt lobe, the other the ſmall or leſt lobe. Theſe two 
- . diſtinguiſhed above by a membranous ligament, 
* ag very plainly by a conſiderable ſciſſure lying in 
32 direction with the ſuperior ligament. The 
"inences on the concave fide of the liver belong to the 
mw lobe, The principal eminence is a ſort of trian- 
EN Or pyramidal apophyſis ſituated backward, near the 
* Wert which diſtinguiſhes the two lobes. This 
Fu 0 8 is termed lobulus Spigelii, or, ſimply, 
leonfide erg of the liver. One of its angles advances a 
Jae who : way toward the middle of the lower fide of 
3 7 e, andis loſt there. This angle is called the 
8 e WR Toward the fore- ſide there is another 
ence e. Prominent but broader; and to this emi- 
ark ne former the ancients'gave the name of portæ. 
n or lower fide of the liver, 


which def ons on the concave 
, cre our attention, are four in number. The 


* 
4 


beyond all diſpute it muſt be reaſonable, when | 


ing arched or convex on the upper part, unequally con- 


; ] 1 V 


run acroſs the concave fide; from the eminences already 
| mentioned, to the anterior edge, where it terminates by 4 


notch of different depths, in different ſubjects. This is 
termed the great ſciſſure of the liver; and in ſome ſub» 


Jects, part of it is an entire tube. The ſecond depteffion 
is lituated tranſverſely between the two eminences of the 


great lobe, and filled by the ſinus of the vena portæ, ſo 
called by the ancients, becauſe it lies between the emi- 
nences of the ſame name, The third depreffion is back- 
ward, between the great lobe and lobulus Spigclii; and 


| the vena cava paſſes through it. The fourth is a kind of 
ſulcus, between the lobulus and ſmall lobe of the liver; 


which, in the ſœtus, ſerves to receive a venous canal loſt 
in adults, in which it appears only as a kind of ligament. 
This ſulcus is in ſome meaſure a continuation of the great 
(ciſlure, and joins the vena cava by an acute angle. Be: 
ſides theſe four depreſſions, there is one on the fore-part of 
the great lobe, in which the gall-bladder is lodged, and it 


| ſometimes runs as far as the edge, where it forms a imall 


notch, We may likewiſe reckon, among theſe deprel- 
ſions, a ſmall cavity in the poſte ior and Jateral part of 
the Jower-fide of the great lobe, by which it reſts on the 
lde kidney; and likewiſe a ſuperficial cavity in the left 
lobe, where it runs over the ſtomach. Laſtly, on the 
poſterior edge of the liver, theie is a great tinus common 
to both lobes, which gives paſſage to the ſpina dorſi and 


| cxſophagus, near the place where the vena cava deſcends; 


and we ſometimes meet with ſciſſures on both files of the 
liver, which are not ordinary. 1 RB 
The convex ſide of the liver is commonly connected to 
the diaphragm by three ligaments, which are only conti- 
nuations of the membranous lamina of the peritonæum. 
One lies near the edge of the extremity of each lobe, and 
one in the middle; and they are accords termed right, 
middle, and left ligaments. There is a cellular ſubſtance 
in the duplicature of each, in which the blood-veſliclg 
and lymphatics run, and which ſends off a kind of lamina 
into the ſubſtance of the liver. The right ligament ſome- 
times connects the great lobe to the cartilages of the falſe 
ribs; and the left ligament or that of the ſmall lobe is 
often double, and advances toward the middle ligament 
This middle ligament begins below the great ſciflure of 
the liver, near the eminences called portæ; and from 
thence paſſes through the anterior notch, and over the 
convex fide of the liver, as the union of the two lobes, 
and is fixed obliquely in the diaphragm. It is likewiſe 
fixed along the upper and inner part of the vagina of the 
right muſculus rectus of the abdomen, in ſuch an oblique 


manner, as to be nearer the linea alba below than above. 


Beſides theſe ligaments, the great lobe of the liver is like- 
wiſe connected to the right ala of the tendinous portion 
of the diaphragm, not by a ligament, but by a broad and 
immediate adheſion, without the intervention of the 
membrane of the peritonæum, which is only folded quite 
round this adheſion, and to form this external membrane 
of all the reſt of the body of the liver. This broad ad- 
heſion is commonly, though improperly called ligamen= 
tum coronarium; but in the firſt place it is not a ligament; 
as has been already obſerved ; and ſecondly, it is not cir- 
cular, but oval and very oblong: it is not in the upper 
part of the convex fide of the liver, but along the - poſs 
terior part of the great lobe; the broad extremity of the 
adheſion lying near the notch, and the pointed extremity 
towards the right hypochondrium. - The middle liga- 
ment, called improperly ligamentum hepatis ſuſpenſorum, 
contains in its duplicature a thick white rope, like 4 
round ligament, which was the umbilical vein in the 
foetus. Thus the lower part repreſents a flag, the con- 
vex edge of which is ſharp, and the other rounded : all 
theſe ligaments ſerve to keep the liver in its proper ſitua- 
tion, and to hinder it from inclining too much towards 
either ſide ; but we muſt not imagine that any of them ſerve 
to ſuſpend it, becauſe it is ſufficiently ſupported by the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, eſpecially when they are filled. 
When the ſtomach is empty, or when we faſt longer 
than ordinary, it is a common expreſſion to ſay, the ſto- 
mach pinches us. As the liver is not then ſuſtained by 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, it deſcends by its own weight, 
and, principally by means of the middle ligament, pulls 
the diaphragm along with it. It is in that place therefore, 


is the ſciſſure which ſeparates the two lobes, which 


| that we have this uneaſy ſenſation, and not at the ſuper 
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fior orifice of the ſtomach; as is commonly believed. The 
right or great lobe of the liver, which lies in the 
right hypochondrium, reſts on the right kidney, by a 
fmall ſuperficial depreſſion above mentioned; and it like- 


* 
— . | | 1 


The liver receives from the eteliac arter 
branch termed arteria hepatica, which bein 
when compared with the bulk of that bowe] 
| figned only for the nouriſhment thereof, and ng f. 
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wiſe covers a portion of the colon, and the pylorus, | ſecretion of the bile.” The plexus hepatieus, forme, 
About I of the ſniall or left lobe lie in the middle of the | the nervi ſympathetici maximi and medii, furniſh n 
epigaſtrium, and the remaining third part advances over | great number of nerves to the ſubſtance of the liver, 0 


the ſtomach, towards the left hypochondrium; this ſmall. 
lobe is fituated almoſt horizontally ; the great lobe is "ell 
much inclined, and its thick extremity runs down almo 
in a perpendicular direction to the right kidney, on which 
it lies in the manner alrealy ſaid. This obſervation is of 
uſe to diſtinguiſh the different parts of the liver, in wounds 
and chirurgical operations. It may likewiſe ſerve to di- 
rect us in examining a liver taken out of the body; the 
ſituation of which may be otherwiſe very eaſily miſtaken, 
eſpecially that of the parts of the concave fide. The 


ramifications of the artery, and nervous plexus, ,... 
cluded in the cellular capiula, together with thay.” * 
- vena port and pori biliarii: the pulſation of this 
has been, by ſome anatomiſts, taken for that © Ps, 
ſula; arid by this, they have endeavoured to expla cap 
arterial function of the vena porte: but they bw 1 
conſidered that the blood in this vein does not er. 
be pumped forward; becauſe fo ſwift a motion 4. 
have been prejudicial to the ſecretion of the fine = 
the bile; for which-a flow and*alrfioſt an inſenſible motion 


paſſage of the vena cava, between the body of the great 
lobe and the lobulus Spigelii, may likewiſe ſerve for a. 
rule, in placing a detached liver in its true ſituation, 
The liver is compoſed of ſeveral kinds of veſſels, the 
ramifications of which are multiplied in an aſtoniſhing 
manner and form, by the intertexture of their capillary 
extremities, an innumerable collection of ſmall, pulpy, 
friable corpuſcles, which are looked upon to be ſo many 


Organs deſigned to ſeparate from the maſs of blood a- 


particular fluid termed the bile. See the article Bite. 

The greateſt part of theſe veſfels, from one end to the 
other, is included in a membranous vagina called capſula 
venæ portæ, or capſula Gliſſoni, from an Engliſh author 
who has deſcribed it particularly. The veſſel which car- 
ries the blood to the liver, is called the vena portæ, for 
the reaſon already given. In the deſcription of the veins 
it is obſerved, that the vena portæ might be conſidered as 
two large veins, the trunks of which are joined endwiſe, 
and ſend out branches and ramifications in oppoſite di- 
rections to each other; that one of theſe veins is ramified 
in the liver, the other lying without the liver, and ſend- 
ing its branches and ramifications to the viſcera of the 
abdomen; and laſtly, that the firſt of theſe large veins 
may be termed vena portæ hepatica, the other vena portæ 
ventralis. 55 „ 

The particular trunk of the vena portæ hepatica is ſi- 
tuated tranſverſely between the broad anterior eminence 
of the great lobe of the liver, and the root of the lobulus, 
in a particular ſcifſure, and forms what is called the ſinus 
of the vena portæ. From this ſinus five principal 
branches go out, which are afterwards divided into mil- 
lions of ramifications, though the whole ſubſtance of the 
liver, At this place the vena portæ lays down the com- 
mon office of a vein, and becomes a kind of artery, as it 
enters, and is again ramified in the liver. The extre- 
mities of all theſe ramifications of the trunk of the vena 
portz hepatica end in the pulpy friable corpuſcles, which 
feen to be thick, villous folliculi, when examined through 
_ a microſcope in clear water. 

It is in theſe folliculi that the bile is ſecreted, and it is 
immediately collected in the fame number of extremities of 
another kind of veſſels, which unite by numerous rami- 
cations into one common trunk. "Theſe ramifications 
are termed pori biliarii, and the trunk ductus hepati- 
cus; and the ramifications of theſe two kinds of veflels 
are inveſted together by the capfula of the vena portæ. 

'The blood, deprived of this bilious fluid, is reconvey- 
ed to the heart, by a great number of venous ramifications, 
which afterwards unite into three principal branches, be- 
tides others which are leſs conſiderable, that terminate 
in the yena cava, and are called by the name of vent 
hepatic : the capillary extremities of the ramifications of 
the vena cava join thoſe of the vena portz, and accom- 
pany them through the liver; and yet the great branches 
of both veins interſe&t each other in ſeveral places. 
When we cut the liver in lices, it is eaſy to diſtinguifh, 
in each flice, the ramifications of the vena cava from 
thoſe of the vena portæ, the firſt being thinneſt and largeſt, 
and adhering cloſeſt to the ſubſtance of the liver; where- 


as thoſe of the vena portæ, which are inveſted by the cellu- 


lar capſula, appear to be a little rumpled, when empty, 

becauſe the cellular capſula ſubſides, when it is cut; but 

the other veins remain uniformly open, their ſides adher- 
ing to the ſubſtance of the liver, 1255 


fo 7 


; . Fu ! bh 
cus or veſicularis, becauſe it comes from the veſicula ſells 


is neceſſary, The liver is covered exteriorly by a particy 
lar membrane or coat, Which is a continuation of the 


peritonæum: there is-likewiſe a membranous or filamer 


tary ſubſtance, which runs through the whole hows! 2nd 
connects the ramifications and'extremities of all ts ve 


to each other: this ſubſtance ſeems to be a COmplicatel 


production of the capſula of the vena portæ, and of the | 
external membrane of the liver. The outer ſurface d 
this coat is very ſmooth; but its inner ſurface is une, 
being made up of a great number of thin memhrangy 
laminæ, between which we obſerve, very diftinsly 
numerous lymphatic' veſſels on both the convex and co. 


cave ſides of the liver; but it is more difficult to nie 
thoſe which accompany the filamentary ſubſtance through 


the bowel. We have already obſerved that the ſubſtan 
of the liver is principally made up of pulpy ſriable cr. 
puſcles, each of which is bounded, and in a mann 
ſurrounded, by a particular expanſion of the capi 
Gliſſoni; and all theſe expanſions are connected by cons 
mon ſepta, in ſome meaſure reſembling a honey comb: 
theſe corpuſcles have ſeveral angles eſpecially in the inne 
ſurface of the liver; but near the ſurface they are raiſediy 
the form of ſmall tubercles: their pulpy texture ſeems 
like radiated tufts, a ſmall void ſpace being left in the 
middle of each. If we blow through a pipe into the 
vena portæ, vena cava, arteria hepatica, or trunk of the 
pori biliarii, but eſpecially through the two veins, vr 
obſerve the liver to ſwell, and the corpuſcles, near ti 
ſurface, are raiſed and become more ſenſible: if bor 
with much force, theſe corpuſcles will burſt, and the 
air getting between them and the external menibraty 
raiſes it from the ſubſtance of the liver, in blies. 
The ductus hepaticus or trunk of the pori biliari, hai 
run a little way, joins another canal, called ductus ci 


theſe two united trunks form a common trunk, nana 
ductus communis choledochus, becaule it conveys ® 
bile: this duct, having reached the incurvation of J 
duodenum, inſinuates itſelf through the coats o K 
inteſtine, and opens into the cavity thereof, 1 A 
round papilla, but by an oblong orifice, rere 
upper part and contracted at the lower like the ry 
an ewer, or like a common tooth-picker: the e 1510 
this orifice are raiſed, broad, and plaited; 28 m po | 
by making this portion of the duodenum e lr” | 
water: at the entry of this orifice, we may © 
ſmaller opening, diſtinct from it, which 1s the 
the ductus pancreaticus. | 
Plate EXXX. fig. 4. 
arenchyma. | £3 ol 
; Fig. ig reprefents the flat part of the 2 *. 
with the moſt conſpicuous veſſels in it, A wo 10 f 
of the liver which lies next to the urs wi 
fide; C, its anterior edge. D, its left we 3 Fn, 
vena cava, where it paſſes through the per l 1 ant 
E 2, E 3, its three principal branches di - wn 
through the whole liver; F, the ven? FE , 
wards, that other veſſels may be more ca" foo Fo 
F 2, F 3, F 4, four branches of the r lien, be 
buted to ſeveral quarters of the flat part 1 G the oth 
the fiſth branch is not obſerved on this fide ; | 
bladder; H, H, the vena umbilicalis on 
I, the ductus communis choledochus 3 a ligament; L, 
venoſus, now performing the office 0 


exhibits the liver freed ſro is 
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| ce vena. cava deſcendens; a, a ſmall: por- 
| the oct on inveſting. the liver; 6, that part of 
| tion © ee which ſurrounds the vena cava; c, the 
the dag a; 4, the cyſtic duct; e, the place where theſe 
| bit —_ wg f, the hepatic artery; o, o, the hepatic 
veſſels ray þ, the common capſula laid open; 4, 4, 
| nerve» 4 zds; n, m, m, Kc. the ſmaller branches of 
ti wy i rt23 u, u, u, &c, the ſmall branches of the 
| the vena. | I 


Fr 6. repreſents the convex part of the liver, to- 

h f with the veſſels ſituated in it. A, the ſuperior 
be. * the liver which lies next to the back. B, its 
Nl art. C, its lower interior part. D, the left part 
| 05 phy a E, the trunk of the vena cava above the 
1 0 * 


in the preceding figure. G, the gall-bladder. H, H. 


ical yein. I, the ductus communis choledo- 
| he Om a, a, the ſmall ramifications of the fifth 
Fade of the vena portæ cut off, that the other veſſels 
may be the more diſtinaly ſeep. b, that portion of the 
| diaphragm where it is joined to the vena cava. c, the 
| biliary duct. 4, d, the cyſtic duct. e, the angle where 
| thole veſſels are joined. my m, in, &c. the ſmaller branches 
| of the vena portæ. u, Ny Ny &c. the ſmaller branches of 
me vena cava. 


| 3 C, the concave part of the liver. P, its left part. 


the other veſſels may be the more eaſily ſeen. 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, the five larger branches of the vena portæ. F, the 
ductus communis choledochus. G, the biliary duct 
| and its firſt diviſion. H, the cyſtic duct. I, the gall- 
| bladder. a, a, a, a, &c. the common capſula laid 
| open, b, b, b, b, b, the ſubdiviſions of the biliary duct. 

| LIVERY of Seiſin, in law, fignifies delivering the 
W polcffion of lands, &c. to him who has a right to them. 
| LIVERYMEN, of London, are a number of men 


choſen from among the freemen of each company. Out 


Citizens are excluded. 


SURANCE and INTEREST. | 
LIVRE, a French money of account, containing 
twenty ſols. | | 


LIKIVIOUS,. Lien in. chemie duck -falts- as 


£ 


of lotion. 


LIXIVIUM, a ley, or water impregnated with the 


ſalts of burnt vegetables. 


What is left after the evaporation of ſuch a liquor is 
called a lixivious ſalt. - | 


[xiviums are of great uſe in medicine, 

gar-works, &c. | l 
LIZARD, Lacerta, in zoology, a genus of amphi- 

bious animals, the body of which is oblong and rounded, 

5 15 four, and the hinder part terminated by a taper- 
g tail. I | | 

. -OACH, the Engliſh name of a fiſh, called by Artedi, 

tie Imooth ſpotted cobitis, with a cylindrical body. 


1 


Mix E among miners, denotes a vein of ore. See 
. 7 . , 5 . #8 5 2 | F a a ; 
mY alſo uſed for nine diſhes of ore. See the article 


ADS TONE, the fame with magnet. See Mac- 
 OAMS, in natural hiſtory, are defined to be earths, 
1 of difſhmilar particles, hard, ſtiff, denſe, and 

and rough to the touch; not eaſily ductile while 


moiſt readily diffuſible i 
. wat d 
anc a tough viſcid Kay e . 3 


j 
and others brown or yellow. 


2.8 in anatomy, denotes each f th _ of 
wh ? my, of the two parts 
| e lungs conſiſt,” See Lux ds. 


80 alſo applied to the diviſions of the liver. The 


Ig. 7. A, the convex part of the liver. B, its right 


„the trunk of the vena portæ turned upwards, that 


of this body the common council, ſheriff, and other 
ſuperior ofñcers for the government of the city are elected, | 
and they alone have the privilege of giving their votes 
for members of parliament; from which the reſt of the 


LIVES, or Inſurance of Lives. See the article In- | 


are extracted from the aſhes of burnt vegetables by means | 


heſe loams, ſome are whit- | 


4 


; 


Loc 


| Ward is derived from the Greek vg, the extremity of 
. 221 Ky 


LOCAL, in law, ſomething fixed to the freehold, or 
tied to a certain place: thus real actions are local, ſince 
they muſt be brought in the country where. they lie; and 
2 cuſtoms are thoſe peculiar to certain countries and 
places. | . 

Loc AL PRoBLEM, among mathematicians, ſuch a one 
as is Capable of an infinite number of different ſolutions, 
by reaſon that the point which is to reſolve the problem 
may be indifferently taken within a certain extent, as 
ſuppoſe any where, within ſuch a line, within ſuch a 
plane figure, &c. which is called a geometric locus, and 


the problem is ſaid to be a local or indetermined one. See 
Locus. | 17 | 


. LOCHIA, i 


after child-birth, Theſe conſiſt, generally, for the two 
hrit days, of a kind of bloody ſeroſity, and gradually be- 
come more white, viſcous, and leſs in quantity; which, 
during the whole time, cannot be determined, ſome 
women having more, others leſs: nor can the dura- 
tion of the flux be limited to any particular time. 

The lochia ſometimes flow in too large quantities, 
either on account of ſomething retained in the uterus, 
which prevents it from contracting duly ; or a too great 
fluidity or agitation of the blood. If it proceed from a 
retention of ſomething in the uterus, this muſt, if poſſi- 
ble, be taken away by the hand. Burt if it proceed 
from a too great fluidity or agitation of the blood, tem- 
perating decoctions of barley, jellies, emulſions, opiates, 
and aſtringents, are to be adminiſtered. | I 

But when a deficiency in the lochia, or their utte 


ſuppreſſion, happens, all poſſible means ſhould be uſed 


to procure this ſalutary diſcharge. For this purpoſe mild 
anti-acids, diluters, and aperients, are to be exhibited: 
But great ſtreſs is to be laid on aperient and relaxing to- 
pics, clyſters, fomentations, plaſters, liniments, cup- 
ping on the inferior parts, peffaries-and ſuppoſitories. 
Boerhaave adviſes not to let blood in the above- men- 
tioned diſorders, without the utmoſt neceſſity. 5 
LOCK, a well known inſtrument for ſecuring doors, 


ticle Kev. TO bf 
LOCUS GeomeTRICvus, in geometry, | denotes” a 


cheſts, &c, and only to be opened by a key. See the ar- 


line, by any point of which a local or indeterminate pro- 


blem is ſolved. 


If a right line ſuffice for the conſtruction of the equa- 


tion, it is called locus ad rectam; if a circle, locus ad 
circulum ; and theſe were called plain loci: if a parabola, 
hyperbola, locus ad parabolam, hyperbolam, &c. And 
thoſe were called ſolid loci. | 

Wolfius and the moderns more commodiouſly divide 
loci into orders, according to the number of dimenſions 
to which the indeterminate quantities riſe. 


When in an equation there are two undetermined 


quantities x and 5, then for each particular value of &« 
there may be as many valves of y as it has dimenſions in 


bleaching, ſu- | 


that equation. So that if AP, a part of the indefinite 
line AE, repreſent «, and the perpendiculars PM 
(plate LXXXI. fg. 3.) repreſent the correſponding va- 
lues of y, then there will be as many points M, the 
extremities of theſe perpendiculars or ordinates, as there 


are dimenſions of y in the equation. And the values of 


P M will be the roots of the equation ariſing by ſubſti- 
tuting for x its particular value AP in any caſe. 

From whence it appears, how when an equation is 
given you may determine as many of the points M as you 


pleaſe, and draw the line that ſhall paſs through all theſe. 
points; which is called the locus of the equation. 


When any equation involving two unknown quanti- 
ties, x and y, is propoſed, then ſubſtituting for » _ 
particular value AP, if the equation that ariſes has all 
its roots poſitive, the points M will lie on one fide of 
AE; but if any of them are found negative, then theſe 
are to be ſet off on the other ſide of A E towards m. 
If for , which is ſuppoſed undetermined, you ſubſti- 


' tute a negative quantity, as Ap, then you will find the 
| points M, n, are taken in, that it may ſhew all the values 


of y correſponding to all the poſſible values of x. 
If, in any caſe, one pf the values of y vaniſh, then the 


4 Z point 


n phyſic, the purgations of the uterus - 
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different lengths; the anterior pair being ſhorte 


LOC 


point M coincides with P, and the locus meets with A E 
in that point. 5 1 5 
If one of the values of y becomes infinite, then it 
fhews that the curve has an infinite atch: and in that 
caſe the line PM becomes an aſymptote to the curve, or 
touches it at an infinite diſtance, if AP is itſelf finite. 
If, when x is ſuppoſed infinitely great, a value of) 
vaniſh, then the curve approaches to A E produced as an 


aſymptote. If any values of y become impoſſible, then fo 


many points M vaniſh. 


From what has been ſaid it appears, that when an 
equation is propoſed involving two undetermined. quanti- 
ties, x and y, there may be as many interſections of the 
curve, that is the locus of the equation, and of the line 
PM, as there are dimenſions of y in the equation; and 
as many interſections of the curve and the line AE as 
there are dimenſions of x in the equation. 

LOCUST, Locuſta, a genus of inſeas, comprehending 
the locuſt, ſimply ſo called, the ſeveral ſpecies of other 


locuſts and graſhoppers, with the crickets of the houſe 
and field. | 9 | 


Willughby obſerves, that in theſe animals there are 


always more males than females, which is contrary to 
the order of nature in other inſets, where the females 
are much the moſt numerous; and Swammerdam ob- 
ſerves, that it is only the males that make a noiſe, which 


he ſays they do by a ſwift vibration of their wings, either 


againſt one another, or againſt their legs. 

The nympha, or worm of the locuſt, ſcarce at all dif- 
fers from the creature in its perfect ſtate. It moves and 
eats in the nymph ſtate, and all the viſible difference is, 


that the wings are not expanded as in the perfect locuſt, 
but are gathered up in a ſmall compaſs, and form four 


little buttons on the ſhoulders. Swammerdam obſerves, 
that the want of attention to this particular, in former 
writers, had been the occaſion of a very unneceſſary mul- 
tiplication of names; as Aldrovand, Johnſon, Mouffet, 
and others, have de{cribed theſe locults in the nymph 
ſtate under the names of bruchi, attebali, and aſelli, 
ſuppoſing them to be ſo many diſtinct ſpecies of animals. 
It is obſerved, that towafds the end of ſummer the males 
are very tender of the females, three or four of them be- 
ing frequently ſeen gathered about one of that ſex, and 
ſeeming to do her all the kind offices in their power, 
fluttering about with their wings, and rubbing her with 
their fore legs, The males are always more briſk and 
nimble than the females; and, amongſt all the kinds of 
locuſts, there are a great many naturally imperfect; par- 
ticularly, many have only one hinder leg, yet theſe hop 
almoſt as well as the reſt. 

The country of the Coſſacks or Ukrain is, in dry ſum- 
mers, much infeſted with ſwarms of locuſts driven thi- 
ther by an eaſt or ſouth-eaſt wind. The number of theſe 
inſets is ſo great, that they darken the air, and devour 
all the corn of the country. They lay their eggs in 
autumn, and then die. It is ſaid that each of theſe 
creatures lays two or three hundred eggs, which hatching 
the enſuing ſpring, produce ſuch a number of locuſts, 
that they do far more miſchief than before, unleſs the 
rains fall, which kill both the eggs and the infects, or 
unleſs a ſtrong north or north-weſt wind ariſes, which 
drives all into the Euxine fea. The hogs of the country 
are fond of theſe eggs, and devour great quantities of 


them. In the night, when theſe inſects reſt on the 


ground, they cover it to the height of three or four inches. 
If a wheel paſſes over them, they emit an intolerable 


ſtench. Phil, Tranſ. Noe. 8. 


Mater LocusT, Lacuſſa Aquatica, the name given by 
authors to a ſpecies of water inſect, ſomewhat reſemb- 
ling the locuſt kind in ſhape. It is about three inches 
long, its tail an inch and a quarter, and its op are of 

of all. 
Its body is ſlender, and its fore legs are always carried 
ſtraight forward, ſo as to reach beyond the head in the 
form of antennz. "Theſe, as well as the other legs, end 
each in two claws. The eyes are ſmall and not very 
prominent, and the upper wings are cruſtaceous, the 
under ones membranaceous, thin, and tranſparent. The 
middle joint of the leg is ſuch, that the creature can only 
move them upwards, not downwards; and there runs 


* 
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LOG 

ſan acute tongue er proboſcis under the bellt -.- . 
caſe of the water ſcorpion and notonedda. Ho » Mt 
an e 
|  LOCUSTZ, in botany, the tender 
the branches of trees, ſuch as, it is ſuppoſeg 8 1 
| Baptiit fed on in the wilderneſs. ed. 

LODGMENT, in military affairs, is a w 
with earth, gabions, faſcines, wool-packs, or 
to cover the beſiegers from the enemy's fire, 2 
vent their loſing a place which they have gained 4 
reſolved, if poſſible, to keep. For this purpoſe. ul. 
lodgment is to be made on the glacis, covert. wu , 
a breach, there muſt be great proviſion made of 10 1 
ſand- bags, &c. in the trenches; and during theaQlion, . 
pioneers with faſcines, ſand-bags, &c. ſhould be my. 
the lodgment, in order to form a covering in az 2 
tageous a manner as poſſible from the oppoſite baſtion 4 
the place moſt to be feared. | 2 

LOG,. in naval affairs, a ſmall triangular piece gf 
board uſed on board a ſhip; into one end of which * 
venient quantity of lead is caſt, to make it ſwim 
the other end being faſtened to the log: line. 

Loc. LIxE, a line faſtened to one end of the log, 2 
wound upon a reel. | e 

This line is generally divided into certain ſpaces 
which are, or ought at leaſt to be, ſuch a Proportional 
part of a nautical mileg ſixty of which make à C geg gf 
a great circle, as half a minute; the time allowed icr the 
experiment, is of an hour. Now a common nau ical a 
lea mile, according to an experiment made by Mr 
Richard Norwood, and with which the French new! 
agree, is 6120 Engliſh feet, which being divided by 
120, the half minutes in an hour, gives fiſty-one fet 
y the diſtance between each diviſion on tae hg. 
ine, Fo Tong 

Theſe diviſions or ſpaces are called knots, becauſe a 
the end of each diviſion there is a piece of twine u 
knots in it reeſed between the ſtands of the line: where 
by the number of diviſions or knots run off the reel 
during the half minute, are readily counted. 


e Xtremiti 


ork raiſe 
Wantelers 


eddy of the ſhip's wake before they begin to count, there. 
fore theſe knots or ſpaces begin at the diſtance of ten 
fathoms or ſixty feet from the log, at which point, for 
mn more ready diſcovering-it, there is faſtened a pieced 
red rag, | | 

T he log-line being thus prepared and wound upon! 
reel, heave the log over- board from the poop, and 15 
ſoon as the log is out of the ſhip's eddy, or the red ng 
at your hand, let your aſſiſtant turn the half minute glaß; 
then veer the line from off the reel, which eaſil) turns, 
as the ſhip ſails from the log, till the half minute glaß l. 
run out, at which time ſtop the line, and the numbet o 
knots intercepted between your hand and the ted : 
will ſhew how far the ſhip has run in that time, ane, ci. 
ſequently, her rate of ſailing. For fince the din, 
comprehended between each knot, bears the ſame p 
portion to a nautical mile as half a minute does to - 
hour; therefore as many knots as are run out in ok 
minute, ſo many miles will the ſhip fail in an hour; 0 
poſing her to move with the ſame velocity, during 
time. | avi eee 
But as many accidents attend a ſhip during a day : ” 
ing, ſuch as the variableneſs of winds, the di _ 
quantity of fail carried, &c. it will be neceſſary to n 
the log at every alteration ; but if none of theſe er 
de perceptible, yet it ought to be conſtantly heaved, 2. 

X : 4 and ſhrink, 

every hour. As the log- line is apt to ſtretch 1 
and the half minute glaſs to alter, the on 10 
examined, and when found amiſs, rectifie 

The generality of our ſeamen, upon à up 
ſixty Engliſh miles are equal to a degree a ht lo, 
cle, make the diſtance between knot and * it were 
feet; but as this ſuppoſition is evidently 5 ue 
greatly to be wiſhed that they woud * J afy, ? 
former limitation, being. in every reſpec 9 they ale 
much more ſure and certain; and the e e the hi 
at the ſame time obliged by be 1 nothing les 
minute glaſs nearly four ſeconds, e 
than correRing one blunder by another. Loc- 


— 


poſition that 
a great cil- 


nd to pr. 5 


upright, 


And. becaule it is requiſite that the log be out of the 
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ia the ſecond, the courſe ſteered ; in the third, the 
or of knots ran off the reel each time of heaving the 
in the fourth, from what point the wind blows ; 
. the fifth, obſervations on the weather, variation 


oc the compaſs, &c. | 


W hoard, into which the account on the log- board is tran- 
W (ibed every day at noon 3 from whence, after it is cor- 
W cies, &c. it is entered into the journal. 

Los-Woop, or Campeachy wood, is the wood of a low 


on the bay of Honduras. See CAMPEACHY-Woop. 

| Log-wood gives out its colour both to watery and 

W ſpirituous menſtrua, but not readily to either: it requires 
| {o be raſped and ground into fine powder, and boiled in 

| (veral freſh parcels of the liquors. , Rectified ſpirit ex- 


tion of the wood than water does. . 
WW Thc tinctures both in water and in ſpirit are of a fine 
W 7:4, with an admixture, particularly in the watery one, 
W a violet or purple. Volatile alkaline ſalts or ſpirits in- 
ine the colour more to purple: the vegetable and ni- 
W tous acids render it pale; the vitriolic and marine acids 
| deepen It, Ks | ' 
| The watery decoction, wrote with on paper, loſes its 
| redneſs in a few days, and becomes wholly violet. This 
colour communicates alſo to woollen cloth previouſly 
prepared by boiling with a ſolution of alum and tartar : 
W the dye is beautiful, but very periſhable. It is often 
W uſd by the dyers, as an ingredient in compound colours, 
W for procuring certain ſhades which are not eaſily hit by 

| other materials. Bb. Es 
With chalybeate ſolutions, it ſtrikes a black. Hence 
tis employed in conjunction with thoſe liquors, for 
| ſtaining wood black for picture frames, &c. and with 


We | he black dyes, in which this wood is an ingredient, 
baue a particular luſtre and ſoftneſs, far beyond thoſe 
We made with galls and vitriol alone: the beauty, however, 
We hich it here imparts, is not permanent, any more than 
iss own natural violet dye. 2% 

On the ſame principle, it improves alſo the luſtre and 


I | calls, does not attain to its full blackneſs till after it has 


| wood renders it of a deep black as it flows from the pen, 
We <pccially when vinegar or white wine is uſed for the 
We menſtruum, 8 
LOGARITHMIC Curve, a curve which explains the 
We "ature and properties of logarithms, and is delineated in 
W the following manner: | 
pon the line AG (plate LXXXI. fg. 4.) infinitely 
' IIs each way, let there be taken AB, BC, CD, 
DE, EF, &c. towards the right hand; alſo AO, OP, 
| ny, the left, all equal among themſelves ; and 
| oy the ſeveral points P, O, A, B, C, D, E, F, &c. let 
"<7 be drawn the lines R P, OQ, A, BI, CK, DL, 
, FN, &c. equal in length to the ſeveral lines, in the 
e ſcale of proportional lines, infinite in num- 
er; theſe therefore will repreſent ſo many terms in the 
L et ond of proportionals, of which the line A H re- 
J 5 unity. Now if the extremities R, Q,H,I,K, 
| rs * c. of the geometrical ſcale of mean propor- 
de connected together by right-lines, the figure 
Das be: be a polygon, con iſting of more or fewer 
non? oy ing as the terms in the ſcales of mean pro- 
75 S are more or fewer in number; | a 
> e diſtances AB, B C, DE, EF, &c. are biſſected 
I points 6, c, 4, e, f, &c. and from theſe points be 


rawn lines AS 3 . þ l 
A G, whi + will Sa 1 l, em, fn, &c. perpendicular to 


„CK, DL, EM, F 


ſcale for a ſer; N, &c. there will ariſe a new 
DL, EM N of proportionals between A H, BI, C K, 


| former ſcale. » &c, double in number to thoſe of the 


And if the extremiti 

Ke. b xtremities H, i, I, &, K, I, L 
| new gn. . by right-lines, we ſhall have a 
eech fide Joſey 2 f KY, y greater number of ſides ; but 


4 


Loc-Book, a book ruled in columns like the log- 


prickly tree, which grows plentifully about Campeachy 


nvicts the colour more eaſily, and from a larger propor- 


| the addition of galls, for dyeing cloth and hats black. 


blackneſs of writing ink. Ink made with vitriol and 


| lain ſome time upon the paper: a due addition of log- | 


any proportionals between AH, 


10G 


| After the ſame manner; if the diſtance between every 
two terms be continually biſſected, and to each of the 


tionals, the number of terms in this new ſcale, as alſo the 
tides of the polygon, will by this means become infinite; 
and each ſide of the polygon will be leſs than any given 
right-line, and conſequently the polygon will be changed 
into a curve-lined figure; ſince every curvilinear figure 
may be conſidered as a polygon of an infinite number of 
ſides. The curve thus deſcribed is called the logarithmic 
curve, in which, if the right-lines AH, BI, &c. which 
ſtand at right-angles to the axis AG, repreſent ſo many 
terms in a ſeries of numbers in geometrical progreſſion, 
the portions of the axis AB, BG, &c. between the place 


order that each number in the ſcale of geometrical pro- 
portionals obtains from the place of unity in the ſame ſe- 
ries. | a 
The diſtante therefore between any two numbers; in 
this continued ſcale of geometrical proportionals, is the 
logarithm of the ratio of theſe two numbers the one to 
the other. See LoGARITHMS, 8 | 
Loc ARITHMIc — 78 If the quadrarit of a circle 
ANB (plate LXXXI. fo. 5.) be divided into any 
number of equal parts, in the points N, u, u, &c. and 
from the radii CN, Cn, Cn, &c. be cut off CM, Cm, 
Cm, &c. continual proportionals, the points M, n, m, in; 
&c. will be in the logarithmic ſpiral. And there may be 
_—_ an infinite number of different curves of this 
ind, 7 | | 
LOGARITHMS; a ſet of artificial numbers, where- 
by the common operations in multiplication and diviſion 
are performed by addition and ſubtraction ; raiſing powers 
and extracting roots, are by the help of theſe numbers 
| ealily performed by multiplication and diviſion, _ | 
The word is formed from the Greek, aoy@>, ratio, and 
pe, number. . 3 
Logarithms, juſtly eſteemed one of the greateſt and 
moſt uſeful] diſcoveries that the laſt century has produced, 
were firſt invented by John Neper, baron of Marchiſton 
in Scotland, and by him firſt publiſhed at Edinburgh in 
the year 1614, and ſoon after by himſelf, and Mr. Briggs 
(then Savilian profeſſor of geometry in the PUTT of 
Oxford) reduced into a better form, and publiſhed in 
London in the year 1624, in the ſame form and manner 
as they are uſed at this day. „ 
Logarithms may be conſidered as, and are uſually de- 
fined to be, a ſeries or rank of numbers in an arithmetical 
progreſſion, fitted or adapted to the exponents of a ſeries 
of numbers in a geometrical progreſſion. 55 


from unity will be but one half of the diſtance of x from 
unity. In like manner, if between x and x* we inſert a 
mean proportional, its index will be 1 and 5 or 4, inaſmuch 
as its diſtance from unity is once and a half the diſtance of 
x from the ſame place of unity. 

Again, if between I and æ be inſerted two mean pro- 
portionals, the firſt of theſe will be the cube-root of æ or 
Y and its index will be 4, inaſmuch as its diſtance 
from the units place is but 4 of the diſtance of x, from 


the ſame place of unity; and conſequently M is ex- 
| ; 


preſſed by x*, whence it follows that the index of unity 
is o, * e as unity cannot be removed at any diſtance 
from itſelf. | . 

And the ſame ſeries of geometrical proportionals may 


the left hand, and which therefore will decreaſe in the 


ſame manner, or in the ſame ratio, as the terms placed on 
the right hand increaſe. | | 


and have all the ſame common ratio; wherefore, inaſ- 
much as the diſtance of x from unity towards the right 


16 


points, ſo found, there be applied a feries of mean propor- 


of unity and any given term; will ſhew the place or 


If between 1 and x be inſerted a mean ptoportional, 
which is Vx? or x7, its index ſhews that its diſtance 


be continued on the contrary fide of unity, or towards 


T1 PR 
For the terms . . . . 1, 4, aft, of, xs, 


&c. are in the ſame geometrical progreſſion continued, 


hand is poſitive, or + 1, the diſtance of - from unity to- 
wards the left hand, which is equal to the former, 


rr 
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is negative or — x, which is therefore the index of 


> and conſequently for - may be written & 
Again, inaſmuch as x* is on the right fide of unity, 
and poſitive, and its index 2, the index of gew hich is 


as far diſtant from unity on the contrary ſide, or towards 
the left hand, will be negative, and — 2, and conſequently 


. . —2 0 —3 , 
— is the ſame with x : In like manner x is the 


ſame with, —, and x ſame with — whence it comes 
to paſs that the negative indices ſhew that the terms to 
which they belong, are as far diſtant from unity toward 
the left hand, as the terms whole indices are the ſame and 
poſitive, are removed from unity on the contrary ſide, or 
towards the right hand. | e 
Again, as between 1 and x, in the ſeries increaſing 
from or on the right hand of unity, may be inſerted a 
mean proportional as &, and between this mean pro- 
portional and unity be inſerted another mea proportional 
as x, and between the laſt mean proportional. and 
unity be inſerted another mean proportionaÞþas *x/ x, &c, 
whoſe reſpective indices will be 2, 4, 3, &c. ſo between 


unity and the next term - in the ſeries decreaſing from 
unity, or on the left hand of unity, may be inſerted a 
mean proportional as — whoſe correſpondent index 
will be — f: and, again, between this mean propor- 
tional and unity, may another mean proportional, as 


5p be inſerted, whoſe correſpondent index will be — 2, 
and between this and unity may another mean propor- 
tional be inſerted ; the index will be — , &c. and as 
this may be done between any other two terms of the 
progreſſion, it follows, that between any two terms may 


an infinite number of mean proportionals be inſerted, | 


whoſe reſpective indices will become the logarithms of 
the reſpective terms to which they belong: and theſe 
mean proportionals, the greater they are in number be- 
tween the two terms of any ratio, the nearer do they ap- 


proach to a ratio of equality, with their correſpondent 


indices or exponents. _ TEIN 

Hence we are let into the reaſon of the ancient way of 
making logarithms, and which was made uſe of by their 
firſt inventors, and that was by a continual extraction of 
the ſquare- root. In order to this, they firſt extracted the 
ſquare of 10, and having continued that root to a very 
great number of places, they extracted the ſquare- root 


again, and ſo on continually until they at laſt, after 54 


ſuch extractions, obtained the number 1, ooooοοο 
00 1278 191493200 323442. Now if this number be 
firſt ſquared, then cubed, then raiſed to the fourth, 
fifth, & e. power, it is very certain that, as their increaſe 
in the ſeveral produdts ariſe but by flow degrees, there 
will among them be found ſuch as are extremely near in 
value to the natural numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. and conſe- 
quently, by what has been already ſaid concerning the 
nature of logarithms, thoſe of the natural numbers 2, 3, 
4, 5, &c. will be expounded by the exponents, or num“ 
ber of multiplications, which formed the products reſpec. 
tively equal (or nearly ſo) to the natural numbers 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, &c. Here we ſee the reaſon why the logarithm 
of 1 is ©, or rather, that 1 has no logarithm, becauſe the 
quantity to be continually involved mutt be a ſmall matter 
greater than 1; for if it be leſs, the powers will de- 
creaſe it, py | | 
If logarithms are to be made only to ſeven places of 
figures, which are ſufficient for common uſe, twenty-five 


ſacceſſive extractions will do for that purpoſe ; that is, 
we need only extract the 33554432 (or 2 raiſed to the | 


25th power) root of 10; becaulc in that root there will 
be found ſeven cyphers before the firſt ſignificant figure 
after the unit; and in the courſe of theſe extractions, the 
denominators of the fractions expounding thoſe roots 
which are neareſt in value to any of the natural num- 


bers 2, 3, 4, 5, Nc. will point out their reſpeCtive loga- 


rithms. 


10, 2, and 3; or, more properly, the logarithms gf the 


— 


tionals: ſo that if the firſt term of the ſeries be called 15 


ions, p. 678, vol. ii. 


the other member of the logarithm does to 


Some have conſidered the logarithm of a nv. 
logarithm of the ratio of nick to that 8 
as the diſtance between unity and that 8 or 
metrical ſcale of proportionals, and conſe by 4 
ſured by the number of proportionals Sasel 1. wy 
them: logarithms therefore expound the piace Ween 
that oy number obtains from the units place * 
tinue ies | | ; «Cons 
my eries or nn RO indefinite in nun. 

Thus, if between unity, and the number | 
ſuppoſed r0000000, ie" nia proportionate. nM 
the number 10 be placed in the 10000000 Ale 0 i 
unity, between 1 and 2, there will be found pio 1 
ſuch proportionals ; that is, the number 2 wil] be T0 
in the 3010300" place from unity; between I 
there will be found 4771213 of the ſame proportig | 
or the number 3 will ſtand in the 47712130 Weit 
indefinite ſcale of proportionals; their numbers de! 


3010300, and 4771213, are therefore the logarithms ( 
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ratio's of thoſe numbers one to the other, 
Again, if between unity and the number 10 there he 
ſuppoſed an indefinite ſcale of mean proportionals whoſe 
number is 23025851; that is, if the number 10 be plc 
in the 2302585 1*. place from unity, in the indefinite ſeals 
of proportionals, between 1 and 2, there will be found 
be 6931471 ſuch mean proportionals; and between 1 and 
3, there will be found 10986122 of the ſame propor 


* * * FP 
* nm 1 e 1 8 — 


the ſecond term will be a*, the third x*, &c. and if the 
number 10 be ſuppoſed to be the 10000000" term in the 
ſeries, the number 2 will be the 30103co" term, and 
the number 3 will be the 4771213 term in the ſameſeries; 
and conſequently 2% — 19, 4e 2, ant Z 
= 3, &c. and again, if the number 10 be ſuppoſed the 
23025851* term in the ſeries, the number 2 will be the 
0931471* term, and the number 3 the 10986122! term 
in the ſame ſeries; and conſequently, in this cite, 
K 23025851 — 10, K 5831471 = x; and x 86122 3 Kc. 
And as the indefinite number of mean proportionals be- 
tween any two numbers may be aſſumed at pleaſure, hence 
logarithms may be of as many different forms (that is, hee 
may be as many different ſcales of logarithms) as there 
can be aſſumed different ſcales of mean proportional b. 
tween any two numbers. Every number therefore i 
ſome certain power of that number which is placed nei 
to unity in the indefinite ſcale of proportionals betweel 
unity and the given number, and the index of that port! 
is the logarithm of the number. | 
Logarithms therefore may be of as many forts 570 
can aſſume different indices of the power of that aumbe 
whoſe logarithm is required. 
But ſince fluxions and the higher geomet! have 
been ſo well underſtood, mathematicians have direct 
their views towards facilitating - thoſe Jaborious # 
operoſe calculations formerly made uſe of for conſtr a 
ing tables of logarithms, by help of converging a 
and other means, whereby the logarithms of any pio " 
numbers may now be obtained with very little toon 
an example of this kind may be ſeen in Mac Laurin Hm 
where that celebrated muten 
{hews that, the logarithm of m being given, the Jogan 


| ; 2% I lo 
m+% log. m is equal to Ting multiplies I 8 
— — 


—— 
— 


rie iL re aw was" Fd 
12 m2 mM + 3 
= FD is ſeri 2 ſo ver) (wilt 
+ &c. This ſeries converges 10 


5 oy — 


m2 m | 

that two or three terms are ſufficient in 4 

whatſoever. ene 
The indices, or characteriſtics of Jogarithms, © 1 

pond to the denominative part of the natural num9"" 


Imolt any cat 


native part of the number : that is, the in xe 
denomination, or place of the laſt (or left 1 2 hg 0 
the number, and conſequently of all the kei. 
affixed to a logarithm, denotes the laſt fig 
ber, to which the logarithm anſwers, 9 
6 
4 


t 


LOG 


diſtant os figure of its number to be diſtant 1 place 
__ lace of units, i. e. to be in the place of tens, 
from t py vently the number itſelf to be either 10, or 
and 3 between that and 100, and ſo of the other 
ſome 2 Hence all numbers, which have the ſame deno- 
indices: but not the ſame numerative parts, are all 
38 1 to 10; from 10 to 1000, &c. and will have 
3 ms whoſe indices are the ſame, but the other 
en, 8s different. Again, all numbers, which have 
4 — numerative, but not the ſame denominative 
- vill have different indices, but the reſt of the loga- 
art, ; the ſame. If a number be purely decimal, to its 
PR is affixed a negative index, ſhewing the diſtance 
. » firſt real figure, from the place of units. Thus the 
Jooarithm of the decimal ,256 is 3,4.3824 ; of the decimal 
| 0250 is 3 308245 Ko. 85 5 
fo 6nd the logarithm for a number greater than any in 
de common tables, but leſs than 10000000. —Cut off 
WE four figures on the left hand of the given number, and 
ek the logarithm in the table; add as many units to 
oc index, as there are figures remaining on the right; 
trag the logarithm found from the next following it, 
ae table; then, as the difference of numbers in the 
(anom is to the tabular difference of the logarithms anſwer- 
bc to them, ſo are the remaining figures of the given 
number to the logarithmic difference; which if it be add- 
4 to the logarithm before found, the ſum will be the lo- 
5 garithm required. Suppoſe the logarithm of the number 
W 02375 were required. Cutoff the four hgures 92.37, and 
Wo the characteriſtic of the logarithm correſponding to 


TT 


9 


AF ²˙ . ² ! et 


WG 


mem, add an unit; then | | 
W From the logarith, of the numb. 9238 = 3,9655780 


dubttact logarith. numb. — — 9237 = 3,9655309 


W Rcmains tabular difference = = + = | 471 
| 10=471=5 3 | 
92 
a RY 
Now to the logarithm — — — 4,9655309 


Add the difference found — — 2 35 


Io find the logarithm of a proper fraction. Subtract 
WE the logarithm of the numerator from that of the denomi- 


traction. Thus ſuppoſe it were required to find the lo- 
garithm of 3, 5 

Logarithm of 7g, 8450980 

Logarithm of 320, 4771213 

| Logarithm of 1285357970 
| To find the number correſponding to a logarithm 
WE £cater than any in the table, — Firſt, from the given loga- 
rm, ſubtract the logarithm of 10, or 100, or 1000, or 
19000, till you have a logarithm that will come within 


| to this, and multiply it by 10, or 100, or Ido, or 
| 10000, the product is the number required. Suppoſe, 

for inſtance, the number correſponding to the logarithm 
| 727589982 be required; ſubtract the logarithm of the 
| number 10000, which is 4,c000000, from 7, 589982; 
| the remainder is 3,7589982, the number correſponding 


37411000, the number required, | | 
o find the number correſponding to a negative-loga- 


vgarithm of the table, 
| lubtract the 
| ©Orreſponding to the rem 
dor of the fraction, 

uppoſe it be require 


or that of the number 10000, i. e. 
ainder; this will be the numera- 


whoie denominator will be 10000. 


4.0000000 | 
— — 3,6320233, the number correſ- 


the remainder is 
| ponding to which 


fore i 
8 128 5 * . . 
| fag. 2450455: Ihe reaton of the rule is, that as a 


* quotient, ariſing from the diviſion of the nu- 
y the denominator, unity will be to the fraction, 


to the numerator ; but as unity is to 
2n correſponding to the given negative loga- 


| rith 5 
| OG 10000 io the number correſponding to the te- 


i; k in) the place of units. The index 1 


The ſum is the logarithm required — 4,9655544 | 


E | nator, and to the remainder prefix the ſign of ſub- | 


hrſt from the ſecond, and find the number 


to th | d to find the fraction correſponding 
| © Me negative logarithm 0,3679767, ſubtract this from | 


mainder! therefore if 10000 be taken for the denomina⸗ 
tor, the number will be the numerator of the fraction re- 
quired, | 95 

To find a fourth proportional to three given numbers, 
add the logarithm of the ſecond to that of the third, and 
from the ſum ſubtract the logarithm of the firſt; the re- 
mainder is the logarithm of the fourth required. Let 
the given numbers be 4, 68, and z. 

Logarithm 68 1,8325089 


| Logarithm $3=0,4771213 
Sum '= , =2,3096302 
Logarithm 4=0,6020600 


| Logarithm requir'd1,707 5732 

The number in the tables 8 to which is 
% 95 | 
LOGIC, Aoyixn, the art of thinking and reaſoning 
juſtly ; e ſci iſte 
juiily z or, it may be defined the ſcience or hiſtory of the 
human mind, inaſmuch as it traces the progreſs of our 
knowledge from our firſt and moſt ſimple ideas thro” all 
their different combinations, conceptions, and all thoſe 
numerous deductions that reſult from variouſly compar- 
ing them one with another. See the articles IDEA and 
KNOWI EPS. 6 „ 

The preciſe buſineſs of logic, therefore, is to explain 
the nature of the human mind, and the proper manner of 
conducting its ſeveral powers, in order to the attainment 
of truth and knowledge. It lays open thoſe errors and 
miſtakes we are apt, through inattention, to run into; 
and teaches us how to diſlinguiſh between truth, and 
what only carries the appearance of it. By this means we 


ſtanding; ſee what things lie within its reach; where 
we may attain certainty and demonſtration ; and when 
we muſt be contented with probability. ages | 
Theſe conſiderations ſufficiently evince the uſefulneſs 
of this ſcience, which is divided into four parts, accord- 
ing to the number of the operations of the mind in its 
ſearch after knowledge, viz. perception, judgment, rea- 
ſoning, and method. See the articles PERCEPTION, &c. 
This valuable aft of ranging our ideas, connecting 
them cloſely together, and conſequently of facilitating the 
tranſition from one to another, TOTS us with a-means 
of rendering all men's abilities nearly equal. In fact, all 
our knowledge is reducible to primitive ſenſations, which 
is nearly alike in all men. The art of combining and 
connecting our direct ideas only gives them a more or leſs 
exact arrangement and denomination; hence they become 
more or leſs ſenſible to others. Aman who readily combines 
his ideas, differs but little from him who combines them 


but little from him who requires to be made ſenſible of 
all its parts: both at the firſt glance have the ſame ſen- 
ſations, though they ſink not ſo deep in the ſecond, who 


| the compaſs of the table; find the number correſponding | therefore dwells longer upon each, to render them ſtron 
| and diſtinct; and by this means, the reflex ideas of the 


firſt obſerver become as eaſy to the ſecond as direct ones, 
And hence, perhaps; there is ſcarce an art or ſcience that 
may not, by means of a well adapted logic, be taught to 
a flow underſtanding ; becauſe there are few arts or ſci- 
ences, whoſe precepts or rules may not be reduced to ſim- 


to which is 5741,1, which multiphed by 10000, gives | ple notions, and diſpoſed in ſo connected an order, that 


the chain need never be broken. As the mind is more or 
leſs flow in its operations, it requires more ot leſs of 


I K m. — To the given negative logarithm, add the Jaſt | this connected order, The advargage of a genius is that 
| of having leſs occaſion for it; or rather, of being able to 


form it quick and almoſt imperceptibly, See 

.STRATION. _ | | ; 
LOGISTIC CuRvx, the ſame with that otherwiſe 

called logarithmic. ' See the article LoGARITHMIC, 
LosGisTic SPIRAL, See LOGARITHMIC and SPIRAL, 


EMON= 


See ALGORITBM. 


geſimal fractions. See the article SEXAGESIMAL., _ 
LOHOCH, or Loch, in pharmacy, a compoſition 


INCTUS. . | | 
LOINS, Lumbi, in anatomy, the two lateral parts of 
1 0 the 


7 


1 acquainted with the nature and force of the under- 


flowly; as he who judges of a picture at fight, differs 


| LOGISTICA NUMERALIS, the ſame with algorithm. 
LOGISTICAL AztTHMETic, the doctrine of ſexa- 


of a middle conſiſtence between a ſoft electuary and a 
ſyrup, principally uſed in diſorders of the lungs. See 
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eſt boat in the ſhip. 


* 
a pe 
. q — 1 


the umbilieal region of the abdomen. See the article 


ABDOMEN. | 5 i ” 

LOLIUM, darnel, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of two valves; the lower is 
narrow, lanceolated, convoluted, acuminated, and of 
the length of the cup; the other is ſhort, linear, obtuſe, | 


tun. 


and hotlowed upwards; there is no pericarplum; the co- 


rolla incloſes the ſeed, which is fingle, oblong, compreſſ- 
ed, convex on one ſide, and plane and ſulcated in the 
middle on the other. : 8 

The ſeed of this plant is reckoned attenuant, abſter- 
gent, drying and heating. 

LOMBARDY, a kingdom which comprehended al- 
moſt all Italy. It was erected by the Longobards, or 
Lombards, a German nation, about the year 598, and 
laſted till Charlemain put an end to it, about the year 

GT „„ 
1 LONCHITIS, ſpleenwort, in botany, a genus of 


* a 
k : ; 


burden. It aſſiſts in performin or coun | 
all the motions and infletions which theſe, er lanciz 
cially thoſe of the loins, ate capable of in all der eſpe. 
the body. And in this, it alſo bears ſome tele 
the inferior or vertebral portion of the ſplenius: e 
two muſcles on each ſide, and the facro-lumbar e 
the number of thoſe called vertebrales obliquæ di a df 
1 os: B NE RY "Vergentes 
ONGITUDE of the Earth, denotes i. 
welt to eaſt, Keio 4 to the direction 2 from 
_ , LonGiTUDE. of a Star, &e. in aſtronomy; "ry | 
2 n r the beginning 1 Papa 
the place where a ſtar's circle of longi 0 
de. W e gitude cuts the ecly. 
ONGITUDE of @ Place, in geography. 1 4. 
from ſome firſt MATE of an Neb of the 5 _ 
tercepted between the meridian of the place and * 0 
meridian. i | © rf 


plants, the fructifications of which are arranged into LonciTuDE, in navigation, the diſtance of a ſhip a 


lunulated ſeries, and diſpoſed feparately under the ſinuſes. 

of the leaves. 155 | 
The leaves of this plant are of uſe in healing wounds, 

and in preventing inflammations of them ; they are allo 


uſed againſt the ſpleen ; the root is aperient and diuretic. 


LONDON, the metropolis of Great Britain, where 
the firſt meridian is fixed on the Britiſh maps, lies in 51? 
32“ north latitude, on the river Thames, and the greateſt 
part on the north-ſide of that river. The form of Lon- 
don, including Weſtminſter and Southwark, comes pret- 
ty near an oblong ſquare, five miles in length, if mea- 


place, eaſt or weſt, from one another, counted ind 
of the equator, If this diſtance be counted in le 
miles, &c. or in degrees of the meridian, and not ** 
proper to the parallel of latitude, it is uſually calle; 4. 
paxture. WA Bos 6 3 
Since the difference of longitude between | 
places is equal to the arch of the equator abe 
between the two meridians paſſing through the twy 
places; which is analogous to the quantity of time that 
the ſun requires to move from the meridian of one place 
to that of another; or, in the language of the Copeni- 


ſured in a direct line from Hyde-Park to the end of | cans, that is elapſed between the application of the ne. 


Limehouſe, and ſix miles, if we follow the windings of 


' the ſtreets ; the greateſt breadth is two miles and a half; 


and the circumference of the whole ſixteen or ſeventeen 
miles, but it is not eaſy to meaſure it exactly, on ac- 
count -of its irregular form. The principal ſtreets are 
generally level, exceeding well built, and extended to a 
very great length ; theſe are inhabited by tradeſmen, 
whoſe houſes and ſhops make a much better figure than 
thoſe of any tradeſmen in Europe. People of diſtinction 
uſually reſide in elegant ſquares, of which there are great 
numbers at the welt end of the town near the court. What 
moſtly contributes to the riches and glory of this city, is 
the port, whither ſeveral thouſand ſhips of burden an- 
nually reſort from all countries, and where the greateſt 
fleets never fail to meet with wealthy merchants ready to 
take off the richeſt cargoes. The number of people in 
the whole city are computed to be about one million. 
LONG AVITY, from longus, long, and vita, life, 
length of life. | CE 
We have ſeveral inſtances of longevity, as Parr, who 
lived one hundred and thirty-two years and nine months; 
Henry Jenkins of Yorkſhire, who lived one hundred and 
ſixty- nine; the counteſs of Deſmond and Mr. Eccle- 


| ſtone, both of Ireland, each of whom exceeded one hun- 


dred and forty years. 
LONG-BOAT, in the marine, the largeſt and ſtrong- 
The uſe of the long-boat is to carry great bins, ſuch as 

water, proviſions, anchors, and cables, and often part of 

the cargo: ſhe is occaſionally equipped with a maſt, fails, 

and rigging, ſometimes armed with ſwivels, muſketoons, 

and carabines, and can be decked as neceſſity requires. 

- LONGIMETRY, the art of meaſuring lengths, 


_ acceſſible and inacceſſible. | 


LONGISSIMUS Dors1, in anatomy, a very com- 
plex, long and narrow muſcle ſituated between the ſpinal 
apophyſes and the ſacro-lumbaris, from which it is di- 
vided by a fatty or cellular line; but, at the lower part, 
they are confounded together. It covers the ſemiſpinalis 
or tranſverſo-ſpinalis dorſi, and ſemiſpinalis lumborum. 
Its upper part lies between the ſacro-lumbaris and 
tranſverſalis colli. This muſcle and the ſacro-lum- 
baris are common to the back and loins. The longiſſi 
mus dorſi is an aſſiſtant to the ſacro-lumbaris, eſpecially 
its vertebral portion, which it helps very powerful:y both 
by the multiplicity and inſertions of its fibres, in ſuſtain- 
ing the vertebræ of the back and loins, while extended, 
whether in ſitting or ſtanding, and in preventing their 
ſinking under the weight of the body, or any additional 


* - 
2 | - 


| 


ridian of one of the places to the ſun and the meridian of 
the other; for ſince the ſun finiſhes his diurnal revolution 
in the ſpace of 24 hours, or, which is the ſame thing 
ſince the revolution of the earth about her axis i perform: 
ed in the ſame time; it follows that in every hour there 
paſſes over the meridian one twenty- ſourth part of 360 de. 
grees, or of the whole circumference of the equator 
equal to fifteen degrees; in two hours, one twelfth pat, 
or thirty degrees; and, in any greater or leſſer part of 
time, a proportional. greater or leſſer part of he 
equator ; whence it follows, that if the difference of 
longitude, or arch of the equator intercepted betyeenthe 
meridians paſſing through any two places, be known, the 
difference of the times of the day in thoſe two places is 
known alſo ; and conſequently, the hour in one place be- 
ing known, the hour in the other place is known all; 
and, on the contrary, if the difference between the times 
at any two places be known, the difference of longitude 
between thoſe two places is known alſo, by reducing the 
difference of the times into degrees and minutes, alloy- 
ing fifteen degrees to an hour, &c. | | 
Hence it is, that if two or more places lie under the 
ſame meridian, the hour in one will be the ſame with the 
hour in the other; and, on the contrary, if in two c 
more places the hour be the ſame, thoſe places lie unde 
the ſame meridian. | TEN Ss 
And, becauſe the ſun in all places conſtantly riſes 
the eaſt, he muſt neceſſarily apply himſelf to the mel 
dian of the eaſtermoſt place firſt, and, conſequently, 
that place that lies to the eaſtermoſt, the noon ma 
ſooneſt ; and the hour of the day or diſtance of the W 
from the meridian at any other time muſt be great rat 
Whence it appears, that if, by any contrivance re 
ſoever, the hour of the day at the ſame point of = £ 
time in two different places can be obtained, the 48 
ence of longitude between thoſe places 1s alſo kno = 
and by comparing the times together, it is ealy 0 
nounce which place of the two lies to the ea 
weſtward of the other. % the ſam? 
Wherefore if two or more perſons can view: * - 
appearance- at two or more places, and prove. or 
time at each place when ſuch appearance Was a * 
if the time when any notable appearance they . 1 
any place be predicted, and the time when uu 
ance was Viſible at any other place was deter _—_ : 
times being compared together, will g1iv© (hs n the tuo 
00 meridians, or difference of longitude betwee | 
places. 3 ee i no- 
_ Now ſince an eclipſe of the moon proceeds * 


ot 
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ua 


it preſent be tak 


they ſail. 


v0 oO Ott 


9 . | - % 
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hing elſe but an interception of the earth between her | tether, or with the viſible time computed to the meridian 
th! | 


| eceives from the ſun, the moment that 

ing mae s Lads begins to be deprived of the ſolar 

_— is viſible to all thoſe people who can ſee her at 
3 


ihe ſame time; whence if two or more different people, 


4 the ſun, by AR means ſhe is prevented from reflect. 
an 
t 


at two or more different places; obſerve the times when 


; eo an or ended, or note the time when any number 
of ts — eclipſed; or when the ſhadow begins to co- 


der or quit any remarkable ſpot, the difference of thoſe | 


: ie there be any, when compared together, will 
—_ 1 nn of” longitude between the places of 
8 Jongitudes of places may alſo be determined from 
the obſervations of ſolar eclipſes ; but theſe being incum- 
hered with the conſiderations of parallaxes, are not near 
ſo proper as thoſe of the moon are; and each. of theſe 
happening but rarely, another excellent expedient has 
been thought of, and that is the eclipſes of J upiter's ſa- 
8 has been found to have four ſatellites or moons 
conſtantly attending him, always obſerving the ſame 
Jaws in moving round about him. See the article Ju- 
TER. . 
: Now as neither Jupiter nor any of his atteridants have 
any native light of their own, but ſhine with a borrowed 
light from the ſun, it happens that each of theſe, in every 
revolution about Jupiter, ſuffers two eclipſes, one at 
their entrance into the ſhadow, the other at the entrance 
of their paſſage behind his body; whence in each revolu- 
tion of the ſatellite there are four remarkable appearances, 
by the obſervation of any one of which the buſineſs may 
be done, viz. one at the entrance into the ſhadow, and 


one at the emerſion out of it; one at the entrance behind 


the body, and another at the coming out; but the latter 


of theſe, viz. the ingreſs and egreſs of the ſatellite, into 
and from under the body, is not ſo much regarded by N 


aſtronomers as the immerſion into and out of the ſhadow, 
decauſe, in the former, the difficulty of pronouncing the 
exact time is very great, it requiring, in each obſerver, 


| eyes equally good and ſtrong, and teleſcopes equally 


large; but the obſervation of the former of theſe, viz. 


| the immerſion into, and emerſion out of the ſhadow, 


is eaſy and praQticable, becauſe the quick motions of the 


ſatellites plunge them ſo quick into the ſhadow of Jupi- 


ter, that it is no difficult matter to pronounce, by any 


teleſcope, by which they may be ſeen, the exact time of 


their immerſion and emerſion, as any one may ſoon be 


| fatished, if he will but try the experiment. 


Now, inaſmuch as each of theſe happens at the ſame 


moment of abſolute time, if two or more perſons, in 
different places, note the time of obſervation, theſe, 


when compared together, will give the difference of lon- 


| gitude between the two places of obſervation. And, 
| when we conſider the great number of theſe eclipſes that 


appen every year, there being more viſible in one year 
n there are days in it, and, conſequently, but few 


| nights when Jupiter may be ſeen, and which is near ele- 


ven months of the year, but that an eclipſe of one or | 
| Other ha 


ppens, and ſometimes two or three jn a night; 
the eaſineſs with which they may be made, there requir- 
ing only a teleſcope of eight or ten feet in length, which 


1 may be almoſt managed with the hand; and the little like- 


wood there is of miſſing the times of ingreſs or egreſs, 
ey being in a manner momentaneous; and laſtly, the 


pkeat exactneſs to which they would give the difference of 


"gitude, it being certainly as exact as the latitude can 


6 y mee ſkilful part of our ſeamen have ſo long negleQ- 
mem, and eſpecially in the ſeveral ports into which 


* theſe, there is another method equally uſeful, 
nee, and certain; and that is, the appulſes of 
* _ ee. fixed ſtars, and theit occultations by 
bs te ition of her body; for, the moon finiſhing 
later e the ſpace of twenty-ſeven days, ſeven 

wh. OO minutes, there are but few clear nights, 
0 Oo does not paſs over, or ſo near to ſome fixed 

eomungic er diſtance from it, or the time of her viſible 
cope and n with it, may be eaſily obſerved by the teleſ- 
micrometer only; and theſe when compared to- 


en; it is much to be wondered at, that 


— 


of ſome place when a good theory of the moon ſhall/ be 


: a will ſnew the difference of longitude of thoſe 
places. | es 


The lunar theory is already brought to ve b feat per- 
fection, and the Nautical Ephemerides, ee. by 
that able mathematician Mr. George Witchel, will, it 


is hoped, render the method of finding the longitude at 
ſea very practicable; eſpecially as the ingenious Mr. 


Maſkeline has already favoured the world with a treatiſe 
called the Mariner's Guide, wherein he has fully explain- 
ed the method of finding the longitude from obſervations 
made on the appulſes of the moon to the fixed ſtars. 
Mr. Flamſteed has given us the places of near one thou-: 
ſand fixed ſtars; conhrmed' by ſeveral obſervations, that 
lie within the zodiac; each of which: will be covered by 


the moon and the reſt of the planets, in one revolution 


of their node; ſo that ſcarce one night can happen but 
ſome one or other of them will be eclipſed, or approached 
ſo near unto, as to come within the compaſs of a teleſcope, 


in one place of the earth or other: add to theſe the e- 


clipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, and it is ſcarce poſſible that 
any clear night can happen, but the heavens afford us 
ſome agreeable phænomenon or other, by which the lon- 
gitude of any place may be duly aſcertained; +431 ©: 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 1, we have àn 
account of a ſucceſsful experiment made with two pendu- 
lum-watches by major Holmes, in a voyage from the 
coaſt of Guinea homewards. This and ſome other ſuc- 


ceſſes encouraged monſieur Huygens ſo far, that, after he 


had improved the ſtructure of theſe watches, he publiſh- 
ed an account at large for the ſhewing how. and in what 
manner , theſe watches are to be uſed. in finding the lon- 


gitude at ſea, with directions for adjuſting of them and 


keeping a journal by them; which account the curious 
reader may ſee at large in the Philoſophical Tranfactions, 


47» | 7 | ; LS * MI . 
This method has been purſued by the ingenious Mr. 


John Harriſon, who, after many years labour, has at 


laſt completed a time-keeper, which has every requiſite 


neceſſary for finding the longitude at ſea; and from ſeveral 
experiments, particularly two voyages to the Weſt-In- 
dies, it was found to keep time ſo very accurately as not 


to vary above a minute in the whole voyage: and he has 
accordingly received 10, oool. being half the ſtipulated re- 
ward for this diſcovery; and will, it is preſumed, receive 
the other moiety as ſoon as his watch ſhall be found to 
keep time with the ſame degree of accuracy, in the frozen 
zone, The reader will therefore be pleaſed with finding 
ſome account of this ingenious contrivance, which we 
ſhall give from a report delievered to the board of longi- 


tude, by Mr. William Ludlam, one of the gentlemen to 
whom Mr. Harriſon was referred to make a diſcovery of the 
principles of his time pieee. | 


The defects in common watches, ſays Mr. Ludlam, 
which Mr. Harriſon propoſes to remedy; are the follow- 
ing. | 80 $a. | , 


«© x, That the main-ſpring acts not conſtantly with 


the ſame force upon the wheels, and through them upon 
the balance. 2. That the balance, either urged witk 
an unequal force, or meeting with a different reſiſtance 
from the air, or the oil, or the friction, vibrates through 
a greater or leſs arch. 3. That theſe unequal vibrations 


are not performed in equal times. 4. That the force of 


the balance-ſpring is altered by woman, > of heat. © 
„To remedy the firſt defect, Mr. Harriſon has con- 


trived, that his watch ſhall be moved by a very tender 


ſpring, which never unrolls itſelf more than one eighth 
part of a turn, and acts upon the balance through one 
wheel only, But ſuch a ſpring cannot keep the watch 
in motion a long time. He has therefore joined another, 
whoſe office is to wind up the firſt ſpring eight. times in 
every minute, and which is itſelf wound up but once in 
a day, 5 75 „ 
« To remedy the ſecond defect, Mr. Harriſon uſes a 
much ſtronger balance-ſpring than in a common watch. 
For if the force of this ſpring upon the balance remains 


the ſame, whilſt the force of the other vaàries, the errors 


ariſing from that variation will be the leſs as the fixed 
force is the greater. But a ſtronger ſpring will require 


either a heavier or a larger balance, A heavier balance 


would 
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but is attended with ſome inconvenience. 


LON. 


increaſes the diameter of it. In a common watch it is 
under an inch, in this of Mr. Harriſon's two inches and 
two tenths, | „ 
Had theſe remedies been perfect, it would have been 
unneceſſary to conſider the defects of the third ſort. But 


the methods already deſcribed only leſſening the errors, | 


not removing them, Mr. Harrifofi uſes two ways to make 
the times of the vibrations equal, though the arches may 
be unequal, One is to place a pin, fo that the balance- 


ſpring, preſfing againſt its has its force increaſed; but | 


Increaſed leſs when the vibrations are larger; the other 
to give the palates ſuch a ſhape, that the wheels preſs them 
with leſs advantage, when the vibrations are larger. 


& To remedy the laſt defect, Mr. Harriſon uſes a bar | 


compounded of two thin plates of braſs and ſteel, about 
two itiches in length, rivetted in ſeveral places together, 
faſtened at one end, and having two pins at the other, 
between which the balance-ſpring paſſes. If this bar be 
fkraight in temperate weather, braſs changing its length 
by heat mote than ſteel, the braſs fide becomes convex 
when it is heated ; and the fteel fide, when it is cold: and 
thus the pins lay hold of a different part of the ſpring in 
different degrees bf Heat, and lengthen or ſhorten it, as 
the regulator does in a common watch. | 

« The two firſt of theſe improvements, any good 
workman, who ſhould be permitted to view and take to 
pieces Mr. Harriſon's watch, and be acquainted with the 
tools he uſes, and the directions he has given, could, 
without doubt, exactly imitate. He could alſo make the 
palates of the ſhape ptopoſed ; but for the other improve- 
ments, Mr, Harrifon has given no rules. He ſays, that 


| he adjuſted thoſe. parts by repeated trials, and that he 


knows no other method. This feems to require patience 
and perſeverance; but with theſe qualifications other 
workmen need not deſpair of ſucceſs equal to Mr. Harri- 
ſon's. There is no reaſon to ſuſpect that Mr. Harriſon 


Has concealed from us any part of his art. 


<« If our opinion of the excellence and uſefulneſs of this 


machine be aſked, I muſt fairly own, that nothing but 


experience can determine the uſe of it with certainty ; 
however, I think it my duty, ſays the above gentleman, 
to declare to the board the beſt judgment I can form, 
The firſt of Mr. Harriſon's alterations is, I believe, 
an improvement, but not very confiderable. Probably if 


the other defects in common watches could be removed, 


the changes in the force of the main-ſpring would not 
"—_ ſuch errors as would make them uſeleſs at 
ſea. - 8 | | | \ | 
„The next alteration feems to be of greater impor- 
tance; I ſuppoſe that it contributes more to the exactneſs 
of the watch, than all the other changes put together; 
| The watch is 
liable to be diſordered, and even ſtopped by almoſt any 
ſudden motion, and, when ſtopped, does not move again 
of itſelf. But as it has gone two voyages without any 
ſuch accident, it may ſeem that this danger at ſea is not 
conſiderable. | | £ 
« 'Theprinciple on which Mr. Harriſon forms the al- 
terations of the third ſort is, that the longer vibrations of 
a balance moved by the ſame ſpring, are performed in leſs 
time. This is contrary to the received opinion among 
the philoſophers and workmen. But if Mr. Harriſon is 
right, yet whether the method he has propoſed will 
correct the errors, or not, is to me quite uncertain. 
The laſt alteration beforementioned is ingenious and 
uſeful; but that it can be made to anſwer exactly to the 
different degrees of heat, ſeems not probable.” 
 LonGITUDE of Motion, according to ſome philoſophers, 
is the diftance which the center of any moving body runs 
through, as it moves on in a right line. See the article 
Moron. ; . 
LONGITUDINAL, in general, denotes ſomething 
placed lengthwiſe: thus ſome of the fibres of the veſſels 
in the human body are placed longitudinally, others 
tranſverſely, or acroſs. | e | 
LONICERA, honey-ſuckle, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal ; the 
tube is oblong and gibboſe downwards; the limb is divid- 
ed-into five . one of which is more deeply ſer- 
rated than the reſt: the fruit is a roundiſh umbilicated berry, 
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Would have a greater friction. Mr. Harriſon therefore | containing two cells; the feeds are toundiſh ald Wy 


pteſſed. 


ILO OF, in ſhip-building, that part of a ſh; 


. the bow begins, or where the planks of her "gg ay 
gin to bend; and round inward, as Part be. 


e gr | 
| | See Bow. . Moy 
LOOKING-GLaAssEs are nothing but plate ni 
of glaſs; which being impervioug to the light, iſle 
images of things placed before them; for the theo 55 
3 {ze m articles MiRROR and RRTIECTION 7 ot 
or the caſting, grinding, and polifhin 

article GLass. NO OY RO FOOT fe th 

For.foliating of looking- glaſſes, ſee the article Fou. 
ATING. VVV ; 

LOOM, a frame compoſed of a variety of parts uſed 
in all the branches of weaving; for a particular deſcrip 
of which, ſee WrAavins. | OOO 
_ LOOMING, in the ſea-language, appearance, as the 
ſhip looms large, i. e. appears towering, _ 


approaching the ſtem, 


1 


v 


* ge ag broken or melted off from the ref. 
* | » among gardeners, the cuttin 
ſide branches of * 80 fer RL 120 
It is very obſervable that moſt old trees are bollon 
within; which does not proceed from the nature of the 
| trees, but is the fault of thoſe who have the management 
of them, who ſuffer the tops to grow large before they oy 
them; as the aſh, elm, hornbeam, &c. and perfuate 
themſelves, that they may have the more great wood; 
but, in the mean time, do not conſider that the cuttin 
off great tops endangers the life of a tree; or, at beſ, 
wounds it ſo, that many trees yearly decay more in thei 
bodies, than the yearly tops come to; and at the lame 
time that they furniſh themſelves with more great ood, 
they do it at the loſs of the owner. And, indeed, though 
the hornbeam and elm will bear great tops, when the 
body is little more than a ſhell; yet, the aſh, if it comes 
to take wet at the head, very rarely bears more top aſter 
the body of the tree decays. Therefore, if once thele 
trees decay much in the middle, they will be worth little 


| cay, it ſhould be cut down in time that the timber be not 
The lopping of your trees, that is, at ten or twelve 
years old at moſt, will preſerve them much longer, and 
will occafion the ſhoots to grow more into wood in one 
year, than they do in old tops at two or three. Great 
boughs, ill taken off, ſpoil many a tree; for which 
| reaſon they ſhould always be taken off cloſe and ſmooth, 
and not parallel to the horizon; and cover the wound 
with loam and horſe-dung mixed, to prevent the met 
| from entering the body of the tree. 3 
When trees are at their full growth, there are ſey 
ſigns of their decay; as the withering or dying of many 
of their top branches; or if the wet enters at any _ 
or they are anywiſe hollow, or diſcoloured; if 2 5 
but poor ſhoots; or if woodpeckers make any Noi | 
them. 155 | . 
This lopping of trees is only to be underſtood fu pn. 
lard trees; becauſe nothing is more injurious af 
growth of timber-trees, than that of worn. 1 7 
off great branches from them. Whoever wil 
age and ſize, gröwing near each other, to lop of cut 
the {fide 156A the +a, one 1 ſuffer all the 
branches to grow upon the other, Wl! 
find the a: to —_— the Foo in growth every WI) 1 
and this will not decay near ſo ſoon. 1 2 
All ſorts of rr trees, or ſuch as abound 2 
milky juice, ſhould be lopped very ery” be ſeaſon 
are ſubject to decay, when often cut. men tide; n 
for lopping theſe trees is ſoon after DIE = | 
which time they ſeldom bleed much, an her comes oi. 
commonly healed over before the cold weal 8 
Miller's Gard. Dict. 8 4. <e are ten 
| The lopping of young trees, that is, of fur. Jong 
or twelve years old, will” preferve them into wood in 
and will occaſion the ſhoots to grow 3 three: Lbe 
one year, than they do in old tops in 2 ner deſuofs 
taking off of large « ned with 


bouehs in a carelels u 
ſhould thereforr always be great 


many 2 tree; they 


LOOP, in the iron works, denotes a part of a ſow, or 


but for the fire; ſo that if you find a timber-tree de- 


wm uf 
trouble of trying the experiment upon tWẽ· trees of ed f 


in 2 few years 2 


| apy rotting, and prevent the wet from entering 


no into the body of the trees. ; 
7 a 7 reſinous a or ſuch as abound with a 
milk ' juice, ſhould be lopped but very ſparingly, for 


ſubje& to decay, when cut. The beſt ſea- 
| ee. theſe is the end of Auguſt, when they 
vill not bleed very much, and the wounds will heal be- 
ſore the hard weather. 1 5 
W The generality of the world are againſt pruning timber 
tees at all, and, where ng naturally grow ſtraight and 
regular, it is much better let alone. But all common 
[its in ſhape may be regulated by this lopping them 
while young, and it can he attended with no ill conſe- 
| ence to the timber; for the cut not lying near the tim- 
| - pith cannot affect it, when grown up, and ſquared in 
the working for beams and other uſes, or to be quartered; 
ler all the defects occaſioned by ſuch wounds, are in 
the ſuperficial parts, and all the four quarters are perfectly 
ſound within. 3 | 
As to the large foreſt trees, they ſhould not be lopped 
Lit all, except in caſes of great neceſſity, and then the 
lage boughs muſt not be cut, but only the ſide branches; 
and even theſe muſt be cut off cloſe, that the bark may 
ſoon cover the wound, and yet a little {lanting, that the 
vater may run off, not lodge upon the cut part. 
If there is a neceſſity of cutting off a large bough, as 
lþy its being broken or cankered, let it be cut off flant- 
Ing at about four feet diſtance from the body of the tree, 
Land that if poſſible near ſome place where there is a young 
hoot from it, which may receive the ſap, and grow up 
in its place, No ſtump muſt be left ſtanding out farther 
than this, becauſe they are wounded parts which never 
can heal, and which will always be letting in the water, 
Wand will ſerve as pipes to convey that water into the heart 
of the body of the tree, and by degrees will utterly ſpoil 


Wimall branches, muſt in cutting be taken off ſlanting, 
never evenly, for the ſame reaſon; thoſe boughs that 
bear from the head are to be cut with the ſlope on the 
over fide, and on any occaſion that great wounds are 
given to a tree, they ſhould be covered with a mixture 
of clay and horſe-dung, which will make them heal 
much looner than they otherwiſe would do. Adortimer”'s 
Huſbandry. = . | 

LORD, a title of honour, given to thoſe who are 
noble, either by birth or creation; in this ſenſe it 
amounts to much the ſame as peer of the realm, or lord 
Wo! parliament. This title, by the courteſy of England, is 

lo given to all the ſons of dukes and marquiſes, and to 
[the eldeſt ſons of earls: and it is alſo a title of honour 
beſtowed on thoſe who are honourable by their employ- 
ments, as lord advocate, lord chamberlain, lord chan- 
cellor, &c. Ys 
| LORICATION, CoarTinc, in chemiſtry, is the 
(covering a glaſs or earthen veſſel with a coat or cruſt of a 
E. able to reſiſt the heat, to prevent its breaking in 
Ein an operation that requires great violence 


| When veſſels are expoſed naked to the greateſt fire, it 


fuel into the fire, fo 


r the preventing of which, the ope- 
rator muſt have rec 4 4 * 


dal ve recourſe to lorication, or coating. This 
X ormed in the following manner: Take ſome of the 
8 wary of which the muffles and crucibles are made, 
* — of water moiſten it with freſh blood not yet 
* ated, and diluted with twice or thrice the ſame quan- 
* Os to make a thin paſte of it; then add to this 
1 W's hairs, or other hairs, not very long nor ſtiff, 
n a E have at hand glaſs pulverized and ſifted, it 
[then with * ſervice to mix ſome of it with the reſt; 
nn 18 beſmear your veſſel with a pencil, and 
eee , beſmear it a ſecond time, and dry it 
be oper Heat this a third and fourth time, till the veſſel 


vered over with a cruſt 
part « ; or coat, one third or fourth 


: It alſo denotes. a medicine that 
medium between a fomentation and a bath. 


Wit. All that grow upright, whether they be large or 


eallly happens that they burſt by throwing freſh. cold 


die; 7 Lotio, waſhing, in phyſic a ſort of me- 
te bee, g cle liquid ingredients for beautifying 
blood throw, — ng it from any deformity which the 
bolds a \ 

I 


3 5 9 | 


and the wound covered with ſome loam to] Lorton, in pharmacy, a preparation of medicines by 


waſhing in ſome liquid, either to clear them of the dregs; 


virtue to them. 


LOT Us, the ſquare podded vetch, in botany, a genus 


vexillum is roundiſh, and bent back, with an oblong 
| Concave unguis; the alz are roundiſh, and ſhorter than 
| the vexillum ; the carina is gibbous underneath, and ſhut 
above: the fruit is a cylindric pod, conſiſting of two 
valves, and containing two cells: the ſeeds are numerous 
and roundiſh, 5 
LOVAGE, in botany, the Engliſh name for the liguſ- 
ticum. See LiGUsTICUM. 

LOVE-ApPPLE, the fruit of a ſpecies of ſolanum, 2 
plant cultivated in gardens among us for the ſingularity 
of its appearance; the Portugueſe eat this fruit eithet 
raw or ſtewed, as do alſo the Ne in England. 

LOUIS, of Knight of St. Lovis, the name of a military 
order in France inſtituted by Louis XIV. in 1693. Theit 
collars are of a flame- calour, and paſs from left to right ; 
the king is their grand maſter. | | 


bien, | 
LOWERING, among diſtillers, a term uſed to 

expreſs the debaſing the ftrength of any ſpirituous 

liquor by mixing water with it. The flandard and 


certain ſtrength in them called proof; this is that ſtrength, 
which makes them, when ſhook in a phial, or poured 
from on high into a glaſs, retain a froth or crown of bub- 
les for ſome time. In this ſtate ſpirits conſiſt of about 
half pure, or totally inflammable ſpirits, and half water; 
and if any foreign or home ſpirit is to be expoſed to ſale, 
and is found to have that proof wanting, ſcarce any one 
will buy it, till it has been diſtilled again, and brought to 
that ſtrength ; and if it be above that ſtrength, the pro- 
prietor uſually adds water to it, to bring it down to that 
ſtandard. This addition of water, to debaſe its ſtrength, 
is what is called lowering it. People well acquainted 


ing of the ſtrength of the whole; but the generality of 
buyers will not enter into this, but muſt have it all lower- 
ed for them. | 


There is another kind of lowering in practice among 


* 


the retailers of ſpirituous liquors to the vulgar; this is the 


proof, and afterwards increaſe their profit upon it, by 
lowering it with water one eighth part. The quantity of 
ſpirit is what they generally allow themſelves for the ad- 


without deſtroying the bubble proof, as this is eaſily done 
by means of ſome addition, that gives a greater tenacity 
to the parts of the ſpirit, will deceive all 

this proof alone; that is, very nearly all who are con- 
cerned in the ſpirit trade. Such an additional quantity of 


cooler, and will make many prefer it to the ſtronger ſpirit, 


thus lowered, were tolerably clean, or the proof be 
ſome other way preſerved, the addition of the water lets 
looſe ſame of the coarſe oil, which makes the liquor mil- 


Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. „ 3 

ILOXIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, the 
name of a genus of birds of the order of the paſſeres, 
the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are, that the tongue 


is plain, equal, and whole; the beak large, thick, 


and ſhort, and crooked and convex both ways. 
LOZENGE, Lozance, Rhombus, in geometry 


ſides, two of whoſe oppolite angles are acute, and the 
other two obtuſe; the diſtance between the two obtuſe 
ones being always equal to the length of one fide ; when 
the ſides are unequal, this figure is called a rhomboides, 
Scaliger derives the word from the Latin laurengia, as 
this figure ſomewhat reſembles that gf a laurel leaf. 


| Lozencs, in heraldry, a rhombus, or figure of equal 


3 


or of ſome ſalt or corroſive ſpirit, or to communicate ſome 


of plants, the corolla of which is papilionaceous; the 


LOUSE, Pediculus, in zoology. See the article Pz- 


marketable price of theſe liquors is fixed, in regard to a 


with the goods will indeed buy ſpirits at any ſtrength, only 
lowering a ſample to the proof ſtrength, and by that judg- 


reducing it under the ſtandard of proof. They buy it 


dition of water; and whoever has the art of doing this, 
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that judge by 


water, as one eighth, makes the ſpirit taſte ſofter and 


which is: hotter and more fiery ; but unleſs the ſpirit, 


ky, and leaves a very nauſeous taſte in the mouth. 
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quadrilateral figure, conſiſting of four equal and parallel 
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figure that all unmarried gentlewomen and widows bear 
their coats of arms; becauſe, as ſome ſay, it was the 
figure of the Amazonian ſhield; or as others, becauſe it 


is the ancient figure of the ſpindle, 


Lozrence, in pharmacy, the ſame with what is other- 
wife called troche, See the article TROCHE. | 
LUCERNE, in botany, &c. a plant frequently. culti- 


vated in the manner of clover, and known among au- 


thors by the names of the medica and medicago. | 

It is the alfaſa of the Spaniards, and the lucerne, 
grand treffle, or fænum Burgundiacum, as ſome botaniſts 
call it, of the French. It has a perennial root, and an 
annual ſtalk, which riſes full three feet high in good land, 
and is garniſhed at each point with trifoliate leaves, 


whoſe" lobes are ſpear-ſhaped, about an inch and a half 


long, and half an inch broad, ſawed towards the ſtalks. 


The flowers grow in ſpikes, which are from two to near 


three inches in length, ſtanding upon naked foot {talks 
two inches long, riſing from the wings of the ſtalks: they 
are of the pea bloom, or butterfly, kind; of a fine purple 
colour, and are ſucceeded by compreſſed moon-fſhaped 
pods, which contain ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. It 
flowers in June, and its ſeed ripens in September. 
There are the following varieties of this ſpecies of 
lucerne, viz. one with violet-coloured flowers: another 
with yellow flowers; a third with yellow and violet flow- 
ers mixed; and a fourth with variegated flowers: but, as 
Mr. Miller obſerves, theſe are only variations of the ſame 
plant, arifing accidentally from the ſeed. However, nei— 
ther the yellow, nor the variegated, flowered lucerne is 
ever ſo ſtrong as that with purple flowers, nor is it, con- 
ſequent!y, ſo profitable to the huſbandman. - 

Columella calls this the choiceſt of all fodder, becauſe 


it will laſt ten years, and will bear being cut down four, 


and ſometimes ſix times in a year ; it enriches the land 
on which it grows, fattens the cattle fed with it, and is 
a remedy for fick cattle, About three quarters of an acre 
of it is abundantly ſufficient to feed three horſes during 


the whole year, Yet notwithſtanding it was ſo much 


eſteemed by the ancients, and hath been cultivated to 
great advantage in France and Switzerland for many years, 
it has not yet found ſo good a reception in England as it 
juſtly deſerves; nor is it cultivated here in any conſider- 
able quantity, though it will ſucceed as well in this 
country as in either of the laſt mentioned; being ex- 


tremely hardy, and reſiſting the ſevereſt cold of our climate. 


The ſoil in which this plant is found to ſucceed beſt 
in this country, is a light, dry, looſe, ſandy land, which 
ſhould be well ploughed and dreſſed, and the roots of all 
noxious weeds, ſuch as couch graſs, &c. deſtroyed; other- 


wiſe theſe will over-grow the plants while young, and 


prevent their progreſs. | . 
The beſt time to ſow the ſeed is about the middle of 
April, when the weather is ſettled and fair : for if you 


| ſow it when the ground is very wet, or in a rainy ſeaſon, 


the ſeeds will burſt and come to nothing, as is often the 


caſe with ſeveral of the leguminous plants; therefore you 
ſhould always obſerve to ſow it in a dry ſeaſon, and if 


there happens ſome rain in about a week or ten days 
after it is ſown, the plants will ſoon appear above 
ground. FL 

After i well ploughed and harrowed the land 


very fine, you 


almoſt half an inch deep, into which the feeds ſhould be 


ſcattered very thin: then cover them over a quarter of an 
inch thick, or ſomewhat more, with the earth: then pro- 
ceed to make another drill, about a foot and a half from 
the former, ſowing the ſeeds therein in the ſame manner 
as before, and ſo proceed through the whole ſpot of 
ground, allowing the ſame diſtance between row and row, 
and ſcatter the ſceds very thin in the drills. In this man- 
ner, an acre of land will require about fix pounds of ſeed: 
for when it is ſown thicker, if the ſeeds grow well, the 
plants will be ſo cloſe as to ſpoil each other in a year or 
two, the heads of them growing to a conſiderable ſize, as 
will alſo the roots, provided they have room; for the 
crown of ſome will meaſure eighteen inches diameter 
from which near four hundred ſhoots have been cut at one 
time, which is an extraordinary increaſe, and this upon 
a poor dry. gravelly ſoil, which had not been dunged for 


ould make a drill quite acroſs the ground, 


that if this crop be well cultivated 


many years; but the roots were at leaſt ten years old; ſo 


1 


it wi f 
years, and be equally good as when it hes Pte my 
the roots generally run down very deep in the or onze 
vided the ſoil be dry; and although they out Ph 
hard. gravel a foot below the ſurface, yet b WEE 
would penetrate it and make their Way downw I 5 
of them having been taken up, which were 55 * 
in length, and had run two feet into a rock of ae 
hard as not to be looſened without mattocks ; Foy h 
of iron, and that with much difficulty. men 
The reaſon for directing this ſeed to be 
is, that the plants may have room to grow 
better ſtirring the ground between them, 
weeds, and encourage the growth of the 
may be very eaſily effected with a Dutch 
the cutting the crop each time, which 
plants to ſhoot again in a very little time, 
ſtronger than in ſuch places where the gro 
ſtirred: but when the plants firſt come up, the 5 
between ſhould be hoed with a common hoe; and 1 
doing of this you cut up the plants where they Se 
thick, it will cauſe the remaining to be much ſtron 
This hoeing ſhould be repeated two or three time; 5 
the plants are young, according as the weeds are produced 
obſerving always to do it in dry weather, that the we 
may the better be deſtroyed ; for if it be done in no 
weather, they will root and grow again. | 
With this management, the plants will grow to t: 
height of two feet, or more, by the beginning of Jy. 
guit, when the flowers will begin to appear, at with 
time the lucerne ſhould be cut, Obſerving to do it in 
dry ſeaſon, if it is to be made hay, and keep it of 
turned, that it may ſoon dry, and be carried of th 
ground; for if it lie long upon the roots, it will prejen 
their ſhooting again. After the crop is taken of, ju 
ſhould ftir the ground between the rows with a hoe, 1 
kill the weeds, and looſen the ſurface, which will cauſe the 
plants to ſhoot out again in a ſhort time, fo that by the 
beginning of September there will be ſhoots four or fie 
inches high, when you may turn in ſheep upon it 0 
feed it down: nor ſhould the ſhoots be ſuffered to r- 
main upon the plants, which would decay when the 
froſty weather comes on, and fall down upon the crown 
of the roots, and prevent their ſhooting early the ſucceed- 
ing ſpring. | | | 
The beſt way therefore is to feed it until November, 
when it will have done ſhooting for that ſeaſon: but t 
ſhould not be fed by large cattle the firſt year, becauſe the 


ſown in TOs 
3 and {or the 
10 deftroy the 
plants, Which 
ho e, Juſt aft; 
will cause the 
and be much 
und cannot he 


roots being young, would be in danger of being deſtroyed, 


either by their trampling upon them, or ther pulling 
them out of the ground: but ſheep will be of ſervice to 
the roots by dunging the ground, provided they do not 
eat it too cloſe, ſo as to endanger the crown of the 
roots. 5 
In the beginning of February, the ground betweel 
the rows ſhould be again ſtirred with the hoe, 197 
courage them to ſhot again: but in doing this 1 
ſhould be careful not to injure the crown of 222 
upon which the buds are at that time very furs" 11e 
ready to puſh, With this management, if 5 596 
warm, by the middle of March the ſhoots will f | * 
fix inches high, when, if you are in want of fodder, \0 
may feed it down 'till a week in April; 
ſhould be ſuffered to 150 for a 3 b 
to cut the beginning of June, When YO | 
to get it off th ground as ſoon as ple and __ 
ground again with the Dutch hoe, whic Aale, o 
the plants ſhooting again; ſo that by the middle, 0 
ter end of July, there will be another — + ſhould 
which muſt be managed as before; after hic by thi 
be fed down again in autumn: and-as the #4 there wil 
time will have taken deep hold in the Gould turn in 
be little danger of hurting them, if you not to 
larger cattle; but you muſt always oy eng [eſt 
them to remain after the roots have 2 * > 
they ſhould eat down the crown of the ! ir not deft] 
buds, which would conſiderably damages 
chem 672 5 | 
lant 3 
two crops to cut, and two feedings per : _ and do 
in good ſeaſons there may be three crop feed- 
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ch will be a great improvement, eſpecially 
* 2 grow low wry barren ſoils, res 
2 : wil come to little, and be of great uſe in dry ſum- 
fog when graſs is often burnt up; and as it is an early 
lain the ſpring, ſo it will be of great ſervice when 


| fodder falls ſhort at that ſeaſon, when it will be fit to feed 


th before graſs or clover ; for this plant is 
pn b inches high Fo the middle of March, at which 
_ the graſs in the ſame place is ſcarcely one inch high. 
Cold will not injure this plant; for in the very cold. 
winter, 1728-9, ſome roots of this plant which were 
dug up in October, and laid upon the ground in the 
wh air till the beginning of March, were again plant- 
ed, and they ſhot out very vigorouſly ſoon after: nay, 
even while they lay upon the ground, they ſtruck out 
fibres from the under ſide of the roots, and had begun 
to ſhoot green from the crown of the roots : but wet 
will altogether deſtroy the roots; for a little of the ſeed 
being ſown upon a moiſt ſpot of ground for a trial, it 
came up very well, and flouriſhed exceedingly during the 
ſummer ſeaſon ; but in winter, when the great rains tell, 
the roots began to rot at bottom; and before the ſpring 
moſt of them were deſtroyed. | TOTS _ 
The beſt places to procure the ſeed from, are Swiſſer- 
land and the northern parts of France, which ſucceeds 
better with us than that which comes from a more 
fouthern climate : but this ſeed may be ſaved in England 


in great plenty; in order to which, a ſmall quantity of 


the plants ſhould be ſuffered to grow uncut till the ſeeds 


re ripe, when it muſt be cut, and laid to dry in an open 
barn, where the air may freely paſs through : but the 
ſeed muſt be defended from the wet ; for if it be expoſed 
thereto, it will ſhoot while it remains in the pod, where- 
by it will be ſpoiled. When it is quite dry, it muſt be 
threſhed out, and cleanſed from the huſk, and preſerved 
in a dry place till the ſeaſon for ſowing it: and this feed 
ſaved in England is much preferable to any brought from 
abroad ; the plants produced from it being much ſtronger 
than thoſe produced from the French, Helvetian, and T'urky 


ſeeds, which are ſown at the ſame time, and on the ſame | 


ſoil and ſituation. | | 
LUCID IN TERvALs, in lunatics, the times where- 

in they appear to be in their ſenſes. See the article 

Luxaric. 1 

LUCINDA, in aſtronomy, an appellation given to 


ſeveral fixed ſtars on account of their ſuperior brightneſs ; 


as the lucida coronæ, a ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, in 
the northern crown; the lucida hydræ, or cor hydræ; 
and the lucida lyrz, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in that 
I pn 
8, the pike, or jack, in ichthyology, a ſpecies 
ef eſox, with a depreſſed 6 12 | : 
: he pike grows to a conſiderable ſize, but uſually is 
e from fourteen inches to two feet in length: it is 
all over variegated with round yellowiſh ſpots. It is a 
well known and very voracious fiſh. o 
among phyſicians, is, in general, uſed for a 
f any kind; but, in a more particular ſenſe, is 
d to contagious and peſtilential diſeaſes : thus the 
lica, or venerea, fignifies the venereal diſeaſe. 
de 5 amongſt ſaiJors, the order from the pilot to 
"IS © ſhip's head nearer to the direction of the wind, 
we + to that part of the horizon from which the 
oweth. | | b 
* I. aſe a good LUFF, i. e. holds her way well, with- 
ticle dug to the leeward of her courſe. See the ar- 
de LEEWARD, | | 
"FF-TACKLE, a complication of pullies conſiſti 

i KLE, plication of pullies conſiſtin 
o blocks, which may be either _ of them 2 
tackle 8 of them ſingle. The rope which forms the 

» =. 18 4 the fall, is paſſed alternately through 
ll i denn wn [ben has its end faſtened to one of them, 
a luff-tackle I or five fold: the mechanical power of 
men will draw very great, inſomuch that three or four 
would as much weight with this as ſeven. or eight 


with a ſingle ro 
ee the article 1 oe faſtened to the ſame bedy. 
is e ; bp” „ i 
with the 1 ent might undoubtedly be aſcertained 
we heard or cad cia Je, but we do not remember to 
worth the read of its being done : it might, however, 
© trial of ſome curious mechanic. 


diſeaſe © 
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ie 
LURE, or Goſpel of St. Luk k, a canonical bobk of 
the New Teſtament. 


Some think it was properly St. Paul's Goſpel, and that 


when that Apoſtle ſpeaks of his Goſpel, he means what 
is called St. Luke's. Irenæus ſays, that St. Luke di- 
geſted into writing what St. Paul preached to the Gen- 
tiles; and Gregory Nazianzen tells us, that St. Luke 
wrote with the aſſiſtance of St. Paul. | 

„St. Luke, ſays a modern writer, is pure, copious, 
and flowing in his language, and has a wonderful and 
entertaining variety of ſelect circumſtances in his narra- 
tion of our Saviour's divine actions. He acquaints us 
with numerous paſſages of the Evangelical hiſtory, not 
related by any other Evangeliſt ; both in his Goſpel and 


Apoſtolical Acts, he is accurate and neat, clear and flow- - 


ing, with a natural and eaſy grace: his ſtyle is admirably 


accommodated to the deſign of his hiſtory z it had a good 


deal of reſemblance to that of his great maſter St. Paul 
and, like him, he had a learned and liberal education. 
[ believe he had been very converſant with the beſt claſ- 
tics ; for many of his words and expreſſions are exactly 
parallel to theirs.” Blackwall's Sacred Claffrcs. 

St. LUKE the Evangeliſt's Day, a feſtival in the Chriſtian 
church, obſerved on the eighteenth of October. 

LUMBAGO, in phyſic, a violent pain in the loins, 
which affects the patient in ſuch a manner that he can 
ſcarcely move, It is a ſcorbutic ſymptom, and frequently 
excited by the gout or rheumatiſm. | | 

LUMBARIS,. a name given to the arteries and veins 
which ſpread over the loins; or an epithet to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe branches of the aorta which carry the blood to the 
muſcles of the loins, to thoſe of the abdomen and oth« 
of the circumjacent parts, and alſo to certain veins Which 
bring back the blood from the loins into the trunk of the 
vena cava. | 1 

LUMBRI CAL, a name given to four muſcles of the 
fingers, and to as many of the toes. They are in each 
called the flexors of the firſt phalanx; thoſe of the fin- 

ers ariſe deep and tendinous, and are inſerted into the 

delt phalanges on the ſide next the thumb: thoſe of the 
toes have their origin from the tendon of the muſculus 
perforans, and from the interior part of the calcaneum: 
their termination is at the firſt phalanx of the ſeveral 
toes. f ; | 5 5 

LUNA, in aſtronomy, the moon. See the article 
Moov. | | 
_ Luna, among chemiſts, ſignifies filver, See SILVER. 
. LUNAR, ſomething belonging to the moon; thus we 


ſay lunar month, lunar year, lunar dial, lunar eclipſe, 


&c. See the articles Moon, MonTn, YEAR, &c. 

. LUNATIC, a perſon affeAed with lunacy, the cure 
of which is to be attempted by evacuations of all kinds ; 
as bleeding, vomiting, cathartics, &c. See Mapness. 

LUNGsS, a part of the human body, which is the 


cauſe or inſtrument of reſpiration. The lungs are the 
largeſt viſcus of the thorax : they are ſituated in the two 


ſides of it, with the heart as it were between them ; and 


are connected, by means of the mediaſtinum, with the 


ſternum and vertebræ; with the heart, by means of the 
pulmonary veſſels, and immediately with the aſpera 
arteria. The colour of the lungs, in infants, is a fine 
florid red; in adults, it is darker; and in old people, 
livid, or variegated with black and white. When in- 
flated, they have ſome reſemblance to the hoof of an ox; 
and are convex on. the upper ſide, and concave under- 


neath. They are divided into two large lobes, the right 


and left; the left, which is the ſmaller, is divided again 
into three ſmaller ones. The membrane with which the 


lungs are ſurrounded, is continuous with the pleura. The 


ſubſtance of the lungs is ſpongeous, or veſiculous, and' 
they ſeem, indeed, entirely compoſed of a number of 
ſmall veſicles of a fleſhy texture, and of a variety of 
veſſels. = bs ants 6 atv 


The veſſels of the lungs: are the bronchia, the bron- 
chial artery and vein, the pulmonary artery, and vein; the 


nerves, and the lymphatics. See BRONCHIA, &c.: 7 


The uſes of the lungs are, 1. To perform the office 
of reſpiration, by which the blood is attenuated in the 
plexus of the arteries called the rete vaſculoſum. 2. To 
be afliſtant to the voice in ſpeaking, and to the ſenſe of 
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ſmelling, They are alſo emunctories of the blood, and 
are of many other important ſervices. 

Luxc-WorT, Pulmonaria, in botany. See PULM0- 
NARIA. | 

LUNISOLAR YEAR, in condom. a period of 
years produced by multiplying the cycle of the moon, 
19, by 28, that of the ſun ; the product is 532 3 in which 
ſpace of time theſe luminaries return to the ſame point in 
the heavens. 

LUNULA, in geometry, a plane figure like a creſcent, 
or half. moon, for the quadrature of which, ſee Qy A- 
DRATURE. | 


LUPERCALIA, in antiquity, a feſtival of the an- 


tient Romans in honour of the god Pan, obſerved on the 
fifteenth of February, and ſo called from the luperci, 
the prieſts of that fabulous deity. | 

LUPIA, in ſurgery, a kind of encyſted tumor, called 
alſo talpa and teſtuda, See ENCYSTED and TUMOR. 

LUPINE, lupinus, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
corolla of which is papilionaceous ; the vexillum is cor- 
dated, roundiſh, and emarginated : the alz are oval, and 
almoſt of the ſame length with the vexillum ; the carina 
is divided into two ſegments at the baſe : the fruit is a 
large, oblong, coriaceous, compreſſed, acuminated pod, 
containing only one cell: the ſeeds are numerous, round- 
ith, and compreſſed. Ne 

LUPULMUM, in botany, a ſpecies of trefoil. See 
the article "I REFoIL. 


Hoe, 

LUPUS, the wolf, in zoology. See the article WoLF. 

Lupus Marinvus, the ſea-wolfy in ichthyology, con- 
ſtitutes a diſtinct genus of malacopterygious fiſhes ; with 
a compreſſed body, and fix or more oſſicles in the mem- 
brane of the gills. On the back there is only one fin, 
which extends almoſt from the head to the tail. It is a 
very ſingular fiſh, growing to four or five feet long. 

Lupus, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern 
hemiſphere. See CENTAUR. | 


LURE, in falconry, a device of leather, in the form | 


of a bird, with two wings ſtuck with feathers, and baited 
with a piece of fleſh ; wherewith to reclaim or call back 
a hawk, when at a conſiderable diſtance. 

LUSERNE, or LUCERNE. See LUCERNE. 

LUSTRATION, in antiquity, ſacrifices or ceremo- 
nies by which the antients purified their cities, fields, 
armies, or people, defiled by any crime or impurity, 
Some of theſe luſtrations were public, others private. 
Ihere were three ſpecies or manners of performing luſtra- 
tions, viz. by fire and ſulphur, by water, and by air, 
which laſt was done by fanning and agitating the air 
round the thing to be purified. Some of theſe luſtrations 
were neceſlary, that is, could not be diſpenſed with, as 
luſtrations of houſes in time of a plague, or upon the 
death of any perſon : others again were done out of 
choice, and at pleaſure, The public luſtrations at Rome 
were celebrated every fifth year, in which they led a 
victim thrice round the place ro be purified, and in the 
mean time burnt a great quantity of perfumes. Their 
country luſtrations, which they called ambarvalia, were 
celebrated before they began to reap their corn : in thoſe 
of the armies, which they called armiluſtria, ſome choſen 
ſoldiers, crowned with laurel, led the victims, which 
were a cow, a ſheep, and a bull, thrice round the army 
ranged in battle-array in the field of Mars, to which 
deity the victims were afterwards ſacrificed, after pouring 
out many imprecations on the enemies of the Romans, 
The luſtrations of their flocks were performed in this 
manner: the ſhepherd ſprinkled them with pure water, 
and thrice ſurrounded his ſheepfold with a compoſition of 
favin, laurel, and brimſtone ſet on fire, and afterwards 
ſacrificed to the goddeſs Pales an offering of milk boiled, 
wine, a cake and millet, As for private houſes, they 
were luſtrated with water, a fumigation of laurel, juni- 


per, olive-tree, ſavin, and ſuch like; and the victim 


LUPULUS, the hop, in botany, &c, See the article 


5 


LUST RE, the gloſs or brightneſs abe, 
thing, particularly goat „ of ft 48 an Uy 
ſtuff, It is likewiſe uſed to denote the com © @ 
manner of giving that gloſs. paßte © 

The luſtre of ſilks is given them by waſhins :; 
then clear water, and dipping them in 3 low, 
3 ſtuffs a beautiful luſtre, for every eight r colg. 
{tuft allow a quarter of a pound of linſeed ep. 
an hour, and then ſtrain it through a cloth 4 Ol 
ſtand till it is turned almoſt to a jelly : afterward; lt & © 
ounce and a half of gum to diſſolve twenty-four - 
then mix the liquor, and put the cloth into this Mai, 
take it out, dry it in the ſhade, and preſs it, "my 
ing 1s not ſufficient, repeat the operation, Gln © 
a luſtre to black leather firſt with Juice of bar. be oe 
then with gum-arabic, ale, vinegar, and Flanders ak 
boiled together. For coloured leather, they uſe the Us, 
of an egg beaten in water. Moroccoes have their Wa 


from juice of bar-berries and lemon or orange. For hay 
i } 


the luſtre is frequently given with common water fom 
times a little black dye is added: the ſame luſtre . 
for furs, except that for very black furs they ſorting 
prepare a luſtre of galls, copperas, Roman alum ox's 
marrow, and other ingredients. 


LUSTRUM, in Roman antiquity, a general muſe 


and review of all the citizens and their goods, which ya 
performed by the cenſors every fifth year, who afteryuy 


made a ſolemn luſtration. 

LUTE, or LuTiNG, among chemiſts, a mixed, tems. 
cious, ductile ſubſtance, which grows ſolid with drying; 
and when applied to the junctures of veſſels for ditt. 
tion, ſtops them up. | | . 

When the ſubject is merely aqueous, linſeed nei, 
ground fine, and well worked up into a ſtiff paſte yit 
the white of an egg, makes a proper luting; it grows hard 


with heat, and if it happens to crack, it is repaired by 


freſh application. 

In the diſtillation of all fermented inflammable ſpirits 
and volatile alcaline ſalts, a paſte made of the ſame mei, 
well worked up with cold water, anſwers very well 

In the diſtillation of mild acids or acetous liquors, : 
bladder ſteeped in water, till it grows ſlimy, makes an 


excellent luting. 


A luting that acquires a ſtony hardneſs is neceſa in 
the diſtillation of foſſil acids, as vitriol, ſea-ſalt, &. 
which is called the philoſophical luting, and may be pre- 
pared from the calx of copperas and quick lime, by boil 
ing the caput mortuum in vitriol, in ſeveral parce's of 
water, till thoroughly waſhed, then drying the powder 
and preſerving it in a cloſe veſſel, This powder!“ to be 
rubbed with an equal quantity ofquick-lime, ani wrougit 
into a paſte with the whites of eggs firſt beat thin; and 
this luting is immediately to be applied to the elle}, be. 
ing firſt a little heated: or beat pure ſand and Poe? 
clay together in ſuch proportion with water, till the yo 
ter no longer ſticks to the fingers; then add a fourth p 
of common lime, and the drier this is applied, the 5 
provided it be left ductile, and the cracks are eaſily op- 

ed up by the ſame. | : 

4 To wa veſſels in the ſtronger diſtillations with Jan 
fire, beat fat potters earth and powdered ſand — 1 
ter into a well wrought paſte, Which will 5 = 
the fingers, adding a little common lime at © : 7410 
beating them together: then, the veſſel being gn it 
the vapour of hot water, ſpread the cone 9-48 
equably with the hand, afterwards ſprinkle — age 
the coating with hot and dry ſand, and ' ©, 
dry flowly in a cool place, minding to fill up < fie 

The London chemiſts uſe for the ſame pete” ite o 
wood aſhes beat up to a due conſiſtence with tl ” 

A me ſeryice y 
eggs and a little gum water. The ia a mixture 
erformed in a more excellent manner dy Jecodt 
linſeed oil 2nd ceruſs made by inſolation e 4h ceruls 
and afterwards ground upon A marble w. 


till the whole be of the confiſtence of = 7 bl 
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4 commonly was a pig. Luſtrations made for particular {| Lurz is alſo a muſical inſtrument ho follow the op!” 
perſons were commonly called expiations, and the vic- | LUTHERANS, the Chriſtians W pgs reformers 
nions of Martin Luther, one the pr 


tims piacula. There were alſo a kind of luſtration uſed | 

for infants, by which they were purified, girls the third, | of the church in the ſixteenth century* 4 of windov ove! 

and boys.the ninth day after their birth, which ceremony | LUTHERN, in architecture, d . | 4 

was performed with pure water and ſpittle. | 198 corniche, in the roof of à bu & 
7 | 


or ſocket in which it naturally moved, accompanied with 
2 hindrance of motion. This removal, is either total or 


of them in their natural ſituation. 


ill the joint has recovered its uſual ſtrength. 


d. After purging, theriaca is to be exhibited, 
together with other things proper for the cure of melan- 


an in Grecian antiquity, an academy ſituat- 


? 4 
* 
* 
Y . 
* „ 
A * 


cularly over the naked of a wall, and ſerving to illumi- 


r ſtory. | VVV 
1 of LPS forms, as ſquare, ſemi-circu- 
lar, round, called bulls-eyes, flat arches, &c. POE: 
; LU IRA, the otter, in zoology. See the article Or- 


TER. iſts, denotes a lute z and lutum 
'UTUM, among chemiſts, denotes a lute ; 
125 the hermetical ſeal. See Lurz and HER- 
NU XATION, Luxatio, in ſurgery, the receſs, or re- 


moval of the moveableextremity of a bonefrom the hollow 


partial; the former is a luxation, and the latter a diſtor- 

101 ling luxations is very near the 

The method 7 =o ing luxations | y 

ſame with that of fractures. | | 
To cure a luxation two things are neceſſary ; firſt, a 

reduction of the luxated parts; and ſecondly, a retention 


We are alſo, during the courſe of the cure, by proper 


remedies and a due regimen, to mitigate the moſt trou- 
bleſome ſymptoms, and to prevent' future ones, 


The retaining diſlocated bones in their proper ſitua- 
tion, may be compaſſed with leſs difficulty than in frac- 
tured bones; for luxations in the upper extremities ſel- 
dom require any ſtrict bandage, or long reſt. But 
when this happens in the lower extremities, the patient 
ſhould reſt ſome days in his bed, and not move the limb, 


In a luxation of long ſtanding likewiſe a bandage and 
reſt are altogether neceſſary, till the former vigour of the 
ligaments is reſtored; though here, without a gentle mo- 
tion, there will be danger of a ſtiffneſs. In the mean 
time it will be proper to bathe the bandages plentifully 
with ſome warm ſtrengthening ſpirit. Ihe bandages 
ſhould be neither too tight, nor too lax. The applica- 
tion of plaſters, mean time, is rather pernicious than 
{crviceable. 5 | 

The treatment of the ſymptoms attending diſlocations, 
as inflammations, tumors, pains, convulſions, and hæmor- 
rhages, is the ſame as that in fractures and wounds; but 
after reduction they generally diſappear inſenſibly. When 
the ligaments are very much debilitated, it is extremely 
lerviceable, after having rubbed the part well with warm 
linen, to foment it with burnt rectified ſpirit of wine, 
and after that a quantity of ſome ſtrengthening ſpirit, 
as directed in fractures, applying a proper bandage. 

If a luxation is attended with a wound, the eighteen- 
headed bandage is proper. An abſceſs ſhould be opened, 
2s ſoon as it is ripe; for otherwiſe the pus will corrode 
the articulation or bone, and produce a dangerous fiſtula, 
which can be remedied only by amputation. When the 
aljacent ligament, tendons, and ſkin, are broken and 
eltroyed, the caſe is then, according to Hippocrates, 
abſolutely incurable; and they will be ſo far from unit- 
ng armly, that an attempt to reduce them will excite 
convulſions and a gangrene : for the preſervation of life, 
therefore, the limb ſhould be immediately amputated, 

LYCANTHROPY, Lycanthrepia, in phyſic, a ſpecies 
of madneſs or melancholy, in which the patients wander 


ON in the night-time, and in every thing imitating the 
0 ves. 


been called eypanthropy. 


e word is derived from the Greek, avx®», a wolf, and 
ond, a man. 52 
95 the time of the fit the patient ſhould be treated with 
M >otomy, the blood being ſuffered to run till he faints, 
eats of good juice, with baths of ſweet water, are to 
preſcribed, Whey is to be drank for three days toge- 


th „ 
_ and a purge of hiera or colocynthis twice or thrice 
miniftered. | 


choly. Oriba 11. 


LYCEU 


poſed of 2anks of the Iliſſus at Athens. It was com- 
fophy; 14.05 and walks, where Ariſtotle taught philo- 
0 ancinting, & there conſtantly every day till the hour 


| | whence he and his followers were called 
*gpaterics, See PERIPATETICS, Eh | 


powder, 


the ſails in ſuch a ſituation that they counteract each other 


Some bite and ſnarl like dogs, and hence it has 


| little earth. The uſe of the lymph, he obſerves, may be 
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- . LYCHNIS, catch-fly, or cuckow-flower, .in botany, 
a genus of plants, the lower of which conſiſts of fiv 
petals; the ungues of which equal the cup in length; 
| and their limb is plain; the nectarium is compoſed bf two 
denticles, placed in the neck of each petal: the fruit is a 
capſule, approaching to an oval figure, covered, and con- 
taining ouly one cell, with numerous roundiſh ſeeds. 
LYCIUM, Avignon thorn, in botany,a genus of plants, tlie 
corolla of which is a fingle, funnel-like petal, with a cy- 
lindraceous tube, and the limb divided into five ſegments : 
the fruit is a roundiſh bilocular berry, containing a great 
many Ridney-ſhaped ſeeds, ' 1 
EYCODONTES, in natural hiſtory, the petrified 
teeth of the lupus-piſcis, or wolf. fiſh, Reabegth found 
foſſile. They are of different ſhapes, but the moſt com- 
mon kind riſe into a ſemiorbicular form, and are hollow 
within, ſomewhat reſembling an äcorn- cup: this hollow 
is found ſometimes empty, and ſometimes filled with the 
ſtratum in which it is immerſed. Many of them have 
an outer circle, of a different colour from the reſt. 
LIYCOPERDON, puff ball, in botany, a genus of 
funguſes, of a fleſhy ſubſtance like other muſhrooms, and 
roundiſh ſhape. They are ſometimes ſeſſile, and ſome- 
times ſtand on a thick pedicle : they- produce ſeparate 
male and female flowers, contained in the cellular fun- 
gous ſubſtance ; which remains a long time confuſed, 
and the fructifications not formed: and when they arè 
formed and the cells diſtin&, it is but a very ſhort time 
before the very matter of the cells breaks to powder, and 
the ſeeds fall out of the cavities of the placentz; and the 
whole matter, powder, ſeeds, and filaments, of the 
placentz, are diſcharged altogether in form of a fine 
duſt, 5 ä 
LYCOPODIUM, wolf's claw-moſs, in botany, a 
genus of moſles conſiſting of branches, furniſhed with 
leaves, and producing ſpikes formed of ſquamæ, of a 
different figure from the leaves ; at the baſes of which 
are placed capſules, of a kidney-like ſhape, which have 
no cup or vagina; and, when ripe, open longitudinally 
into two parts, and diſcharge a great quantity of fine 


— 


LY COPUS, water hore-hound, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which conſifts of a ſingle petal, 
with a cylindraceous tube, and a quadrifid limb : there is 
no fruit; the ſeeds, which are four, and roundiſh, being 
lodged in the cup. | | 


LYING-TO, or Lyinc- Br, in navigation, arranging 


nearly with equal effort, ſome of them drawing her forward, 
and others forcing her back; the effect of which is, that 
ſhe makes no way through the ſea, only a very little to 
the Jeeward. The intent of lying-by, in general, is to 
wait for ſome ſhip or boat which is approaching or ex- 
pected ; or in the night-time to prevent running on land, 

oals, or in the way of danger apprehended to be 
mr.” Ee, 
LyinG-To in a Storm, is going with a very little ſail to 
keep the ſhip from rolling violently, and is more properly 
expreſſed trying. See I RYING. 

LYMPH, ympha, a fine fluid, ſeparated in the body 
from the maſs of blood, and contained in peculiar 
veſſels. * | 
Dr. Keil ſays, that the lymph being chemically exa- 
mined, will be found to contain a great deal of volatile, 
but not fixed ſalt, ſome phlegm, ſome ſulphur, and a 


gathered from the conſideration of the parts into which it 
diſcharges itſelf: that which comes from the head, neck, 
and arms, is thrown into the jugular and ſubclavian veins; 
all the lymphatics which the parts in the cavity of the 
thorax ſend out, empty themſelves into the thoracic 
duct; and the lymph from all the reſt of the body, flows 
to the receptacle of the chyle ; ſo that there can be no 
doubt but its chief uſe is to dilute and perfect the chyle 
before it mixes with the blood. Now the whole lymph 
which is ſeparated from the blood, being requiſite for 
this uſe, it is plain there could be no glands in the abdo- 
men appropriated for the ſeparation of the whole lymph, 
but what muſt haye had a very great ſhare of the blood 
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LYN 


which. paſles through the aorta, in order to ſeparate ſo | 
great a quantity o 
quiring alſo a great quantity of blood, and which could 


not be avoided, nature choſe to ſeparate the lymph from | &c. is attributed to Apollo and the Muſes, 


the blood which goes to all the parts of the body, rather 
than appoint particular glands for it in the abdomen, 
which would have been more at hand, but would have 
robbed the other parts of a large quantity of blood, and 


| larly. As to their termination, we are ſure, that, for the 


occaſioned a very unequal diftribution of it. 
For the lymphatic glands, ſee the article GLanD. 


ſignify the tranſparent veſſels which accompany the - Lal 
pc glands. The original ſources of theſe veſlels, 

inflow obſerves, are very difficult to be found out, and 
even their diſtribution through the body has not been 
ſufficiently traced, to enable us to deſcribe them particu- 


molt part, they end in the thoracic duct. Beſides theſe 
veſſels which accompany the glands, there are others, of 
the ſame ſtructure, found on the ſeveral viſcera, where no 
lymphatic glands have yet been diſcovered. We meet 
with them in very great numbers in the external mem- 
brane of the liver, and in the duplicature of the ſuperior 
membranous ligament of this organ. Several diſcove- 
ries about theſe veſſels have been made in brutes. 
The third ſort of veſſels termed lymphatic veſſels, are 
the ſmall arteries and veins which in the natural ſtate 
tranſmit only the ſerous part of the blood. Theſe veſſels 
differ from thoſe of the firſt, in the ſmallneſs of their dia- 
meter, and in their ſtructure and ſituation. All theſe 
little arteries and veins are uniform, extremely narrow, 
and though their ſides are not thinner than thoſe of the 
valvular lymphatics, yet their diameters are generally leſs. 
The other lymphatics are full of valves and very thin, 
but they are not narrow in proportion. The arterial and 
venous lymphatics are found on the parts which are na- 
turally white, as on the ſkin, and the white of the eye; 
and their origin are eaſily diſcoverable; but the valvular: 
lymphatics are confined to the internal parts of the body, 
and are found on the parts of all colours; but we can- 
not eaſily trace them to their original ſtate. | 
LYMPHATICS, or LymeHEpucTs, in anatomy, 
fine ſmall veſſels that convey the lymph. 
LYNX, or Ounce, in zoology, a ſpecies of the felis 
kind, with a truncated tail, a brown body ſpotted with 
black; the head is large, but not very long; the fore- 
head is flat; the eyes are very large and fierce; the ears are 


very large and open, but they terminate in a point at the 


top, and are there ornamented with a pencil of fine black 
hairs; the mouth is furniſhed with very terrible teeth, 
and there are whiſkers about it, as alſo over the eyes ; 
the neck is long and thick, the breaſt large and broad, 
the legs ſtrong, the claws terrible, the tail ſhort and 
abrupt; and the whole animal large and robuſt, ſome- 
what leſs than the lion, very fierce, and remarkable for 


The lyre, among poets, painters, ſtatuaries, carvers 
5 z 
LyRE, Lyra, in aftronomy, a conſtellati 
northern hemiſphere, the number of Wil gol the 
Ptolemy's and Tycho's catalogues are only ten, but fide 
teen in the Britannic catalogue. 8 
LYRIC, in general, ſignifies ſomething ſung or played 


on the wr: but it is more particularly applied to the an. 
There are three ſorts of veſſels which go by the name | cient odes and ſtanzas, anſwering to our airs and ſo 
of lymphatics, whereas formerly that word was uſed to 


and may be played on inſtruments. | 850 


afterwards introduced into feaſts and public diverſions. M. 
Barnes ſhe ws how unjuſt it is to exclude heroic ſubſech 
from this kind of verſe, which is capable of all the eleyz. 
tion ſuch matters require. The charaQeriſti: of this 
kind of poetry is, according to Trapp, the ſweetneſs and 
variety of the verſe, the delicacy of the words and thouyjt; 
the agreeableneſs of the numbers, and the deſcription of 
things moſt pleaſing in their own natures, At fiſt the 
lyric verſe was only of one kind, but aſterwards they { 


of them now are almoſt innumerable. 
This kind of poem is diſtinguiſhed from all other ode; 
by the happy tranſitions and digreſſions which it beauti- 
fully admits, and the ſurpriſing and natural eaſy returns 
to the ſubject, which is not to be obtained without great 
N and genius. 

he lyric is, of all kinds of poetry, the moſt poetica, 
and is as diſtinct, both in ſtyle and thought, from the rel, 


other kinds, full of rapture, and eleyated from common 
language the moſt that is poſſible: ſome odes there are 
likewiſe, in the free and looſe manner, which ſeem to 
avoid all method, and yet are conducted by a very clear 
one; which affect tranſitions ſeemingly without att, but 
for that reaſon have the more of it; which are above 
connection, and delight in exclamations and frequent in- 
vocations of the muſes; which begin and end abruptly, 
and are carried on through a variety of matter with a ſoit 
of divine pathos, above rules and laws, and without fe. 
gard to the common forms of grammar. Pindar has (et 
his ſucceſſors the example of digreſſions and excurſions, 
To write a lyric poem are required not only a fung 
imagination, brightneſs, life, ſublimity, and elegance, 
but the niceſt art and fineſt judgment, ſo 28 to ſeem 


greſſing all laws, to preſerve them. | 
LYSIMACHIA, willow herb, in botany, 2 gell 
of plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of a ſingle pete! 
the tube is ſcarce diſcernible ; the limb is divide 1 
five ovato-oblong ſegments; the fruit is a capſule 0 x 
globoſe figure, compoſed of ten valves, and having gu 
one cell; the ſeeds are numerous, and angulated, tt 


the quickneſs of its ſight. 


receptacle globoſe, large, and punCtuated. 


'LYRE, Lyra, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtring ki 7 | 
f lymph; but the liver and kidneys re- much uſed by the ancients, See CITHARA. Fran 


This ſpecies of poetry was originally employed 
brating the praiſes of gods an des n . 


continued to vary the feet and numbers, that the variety 


as poetry is in general from proſe: it is the boldeſt of all 


luxuriant, and not be ſo; and under the ſhew of trau 


Wn A liquid conſonant, and the twelfth letter of 
the alphabet. . | 
The ſound of this letter is formed by ſhutting 
the lips, and thereby intercepting the breath, as it is 
frongly expreſſed through the mouth and noſtrils 2 
Its ſound is always the ſame in Engliſh ; it ſuffers no 
[conſonant after it in the beginning of words and ſyllables, 
unleſs in ſome derived from the . as amneſly, &c. 
M, in preſcription, ſignifies a maniple, or handful ; 
and at the end of a receipt it imports miſce, or mingle. 
M, in aſtronomy, &c. denotes meridional, ſouthern ; | 
| ſometimes meridies, or mid-day, — 
M, in law, the brand of a perſon convicted of man- 
| laughter, and admitted to the benefit of the clergy z it 
is burnt on the brawn of the left thumb. | 
M, among the ancients, was a numeral letter, ſigni- 
 {ying one thouſand ; and when a daſh was added at the top 
| of it as ſi, it ſignified a thouſand times a thouſand. 
MABBY, according to Mr. Boyle, is a kind of wine 
| made from potatoes, and ſaid to be uſed in Barbadoes. 
{ MACAO, or Macaw, in ornithology, a name given 
| to the larger ſpecies of parrots with very long tails. 
| MACARONIC, or MacARONIAN, an appellation 
| given to a burleſque kind of poetry, made up of a jumble 
| of words of different languages, and words of the vulgar ; 
| tongue latinized. | | | 
MACCABEES, two apocryphal books of Scripture ; | 
J called from Judas Mattathias, ſurnamed Maccabeus. | 
| The firſt book of the Maccabees is an excellent hiſtory, | 
nud comes neareſt the ſtyle and manner of the ſacred. 
| hiſtorians of any extant, It contains the hiſtory of forty. 
| Years, from the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes to the death 
| of Simon the high-prieſt ; that is, from the year of the 
| Vorld 3829 to the year 3869, 131 years before Chriſt, 
he ſecond book of the Maccabees begins with two 
epiſtles ſent from the Jews of Jeruſalem to the Jews of 
E7 70 and Alexandria, to exhort them to obſerve the feaſt 
| oh e dedication of the new altar, erected by Judas on 
| "purifying the temple. After theſe epiſtles follows the 


„ 


preface of the author to his hiſtory, which is an abridge- | 


ment of a lar 


of C ger work, compoſed by one Jaſon, a Jew 


and tg who wrote the hiſtory of Judas Maccabeus, 
ns, rethren, and the wars againſt Antiochus Epi- 
not 55 and Eupator his ſon. he ſecond book does 
of the f. 27 means, equal the accuracy and excellency 
eg "it. It contains a hiſtory of about fifteen years, 
ſent b 3 of Heliodorus's commiſſion, who was 
ple | h eucus to fetch away the treaſures of the tem- 
, victory obtained by Judas Maccabeus over 
ha r; that is, from the year of the world 3828, to 
Macy 43 147 years before Chriſt. 
> Macis, the ſecond coat or covering of the 


nutmeg. 


and flat membranous ſubſtance, of an 
and of a 9 re, yellowiſh colour, extremely fragrant, 
0 b caſant, but acrid and oleaginous taſte. It is 


Mace abounds with the ſame ſort of oil that is found 
in the nutmeg, but it is thinner in the mace, and is in a 
greater quantity. If the oil be- ſeparated by diſtillation, 
what comes firſt over it is thin and limpid like water, 
and is of the moſt fragrant ſmell; what follows this is 
yellowiſh, and ſomewhat thicker ; and, finally, a third 
comes over, if the fire be made more violent, which is 
reddiſh ; and all three of theſe are ſo ſubtile and volatile, 
that, if they are not kept in veſſels very cloſe ſtopped, they 
will, ina great part, evaporate into the air, all their finer 
part flying off. An oil may alſo be drawn from mace, 
in the ſame manner as from nutmegs, and is of a ſome- 
what ſofter conſiſtence. 3 Jos 

Mace is carminative, ſtomachic, and aftringent ; it 


poſſeſſes all the virtues of the nutmeg, if taken in a larger 


doſe ; and people have become delirious, for ſome hours, 
after an immoderate uſe of it. The oils of mace and 
nutmeg, whether prepared by diſtillation or by expreſ- 
ſion, are ſo much of the ſame nature, that they may be 
indiſcriminately uſed for one another on all occaſions, 
They give eaſe in cholics, and often in nephritic cafes, 
taken internally from one drop to five or fix of the diſ- 
tilled oil, or an unequal quantity of the expreſſed; 
and externally, they are of uſe to rub up paralytic 
limbs; they alſo aſſiſt digeſtion, and will often ſtop 
vomitings and hiccoughs, only by being rubbed on 
the regions of the ſtomach. The nurſes have a cuſtom 


to eaſe their gripes, and that often with ſucceſs ; and we 
are aſſured by authors of credit, that rubbed on the tem- 


very properly added to the wake cathartics in form of 
pills, and prove excellent correctives. SES 

MACERATION, Maceratio, in pharmacy, an infu- 
fon or ſoaking of ingredients in water, &c. in order 
either to ſoften them, or extract their virtues, It is a 
kind of digeſtion. | 

MACHINE, Machina, in general, whatever hath force 
ſufficient to raiſe or ſtop the motion of a heavy body. 


ones are the ſeven mechanical powers, viz. lever, balance, 
pully, axis and wheel, wedge, ſcrew, and inclined plane. 
See MEcHanicar PowEeRs, LEvER, BALANCE, &c. 

If the given power is not able to overcome the given 
refiſtance when directly applied, that is, when the power 
applied is leſs than the weight or reſiſtance given; then 
the thing is to be performed by the help of a machine 
made with levers, wheels, pullics, ſcrews, &c. ſo adjuſt- 
ed, that when the weight and power are put in motion 
on the machine, the ity of the power may be at leaſt 
ſo much greater than that of the weight, as the weight 
and friction of the machine, taken together, is greater 
than the power. For on this principle depends the me- 
chaniſm or contrivance of mechanical engines uſed to 


the whole deſign of theſe being to give ſuch a velocity 
to the power in reſpec of the weight, as that the momen- 


„ cnolen new, not dr d of 'a 
' , y, and of a fragrant ſmell 
"Ugh, oleaginous, and of a good yellow. F Wi 
6 


| tum of the power may exceed the momentum of the 


wei ght. 


of applying oil of mace, by expreſſion, to children's navels 


ples, it promotes ſleep. The oils, by diſtillation, are 


Machines are either ſimple or compound; the ſimple. 


draw or raiſe heavy bodies, or overcome any other force; 
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MAC 


weight. For if machines are ſo contrived, that the ve- 
locity of the agent and reſiſtant are reciprocally as their 
forces, the agent will juſt ſuſtain the reſiſtant; but with 
a greater degree of velocity will overcome it. So that if 
the exceſs of velocity in the power is ſo great as to over- 
come all that reſiſtance which commonly ariſes from the 
friction or attrition of contiguous bodies, as they ſlide 
by one another, or from the coheſion of bodies that are 
to be ſeparated, or from the weights of bodies to be 
raiſed ; the exceſs of the force remaining, after all theſe 
reſiſtances are overcome, will produce an acceleration of 
motion proportional thereto, as well in the parts of the, 
machine, as in the reſiſting body. Now how a machine 
may be contrived to perform this to the beſt advantage, 
will appear from the following rules. 


1 Having aſſigned the proportion of your power and the 
weight to be raiſed, the next thing is to conſider how to 
combine levers, wheels, pullies, &c. ſo that working to- 
gether, they may be able to give a velocity to the power, 
which ſhall be to that of the weight ſomething greater 
than in the proportion of the weight to the power. This 
done you muſt eſtimate your quantity of friction, and if 
the velocity of the power be to that of the weight {till 
in a greater proportion than the weight and friction 
taken together is to the power; then your machine will 
be able to raiſe the weight. And note, this proportion 

| muſt be ſo much greater, as you would have your engine 
work faſter, | | 

2. But the proportion of the velocity of the power and 
weight muſt not be made too great neither: for it is a 
fault to give a machine too much power, as well as too 
little. For if the power can raiſe the weight and over- 
come the reſiſtance, and the engine perform its proper 
effect in a convenient time, and works well, it is ſuffi- 
cient for the end propofed. And it is in vain to make 
more additions to the engine to increaſe the power any 
further ; for that would not only be a needleſs expence, 

but the engine would loſe time in working. 

3. As to the power applied to work the engine, it may 
be either a living power, as men, horſes, &c. or an arti- 
ficial power, as a ſpring, &c. or a natural power, as 
wind, water, fire, weights, cc. ; 

When the quantity of the power is known, it mat- 
ters not as to the effect what kind of power it is; for 
the ſame quantity of any ſort will produce the ſame 
effect. And different ſorts of powers may be applied in 
an equal quantity, a great variety of ways. ——_ 

The moſt eaſy power applied to a machine 1s welght, 
if it be capable of affecting the thing deſigned. If not, 
then wind, water, &c. if that can conveniently be had, 
and without much expence. 

A ſpring is alſo a convenient moving power for ſeveral 
machines. But it never acts equally as a weight does; 
but is ſtronger when much bent, than when but alittle 
bent, and that in proportion to the degree of bending, or 
the diſtance it is forced to. But ſprings grow weaker by 


often bending, or remaining long bent; yet they recover 


part of their ſtrength by lying unbent. 
The natural powers wind and water may be applied 


with vaſt advantage to the working of great engines, 
when managed with ſkill and judgment. The due ap- 


plication of theſe has much abridged the labours of men. 
For there is ſcarce any labour to be performed, but an 


ingenious artificer can tell how to apply theſe powers ts 


execute his deſign, and anſwer his purpoſe. For any 
conſtant motion being given, it may, by a due application, 
be made to produce any other motions we deſire. There- 
fore theſe powers are the moſt eaſy and uſeful, and of the 
greateſt benefit to mankind. Beſides, they coſt nothing, 
nor require any repetition or renewing, like a weight or a 
ſpring, which require to be wound up. When theſe can- 
not be had, or cannot ſerve our end, we have recourſe 
to ſome living power, as men, horſes, &c. 

4. Men may apply their ftrength ſeveral ways in work- 
ing a machine. A man of ordinary ſtrength, ang a 
roller by the handle, can act for a whole day, againſt a 
reſiſtance equal to thirty pounds weight. And if he works 
ten hours in a day, he will raiſe a weight of 30ſ6. 34 feet 
in a ſecond; or if the weight be greater, he will raiſe it ſo 
much leſs in proportion. | | 


But a man may act for 4 ſmall time <..: 
ance of 506. ee e Oo "val 2 ni, 


If two men work at a windlaſs, or roller, th 


_eaſily draw up 706. than one geen he 
the elbow of one of the Handles br - ene 
that of the other. And with a fly or beste geg 
plied to it, a man may do one-third part ore — 
for a little while act with a force, or overc os, 
tinual reſiſtance, of 8oſþ6. and work a whole d N. 
the Vraag -ry is but 40 f;. * da dle 
en uſed to carrying, ſuch as porters, w; 
I5016. others 200 or 250Þ. Res. I he 
A man can draw but about 70 or 80 b. bor; ” 
for he can but apply about half his weight, "RM 
If na dog of a man be 140H6. he can at with 
greater force in thruſting horizontal | 
his ſhoulders, thag 27k. 1 0 the neight 
A horſe draws to greateſt advantage | 
direction is a little te above the 8 
power acts againſt his breaſt; and can draw 0b 
eight hours in a day, at two miles and a half an bow: | | 
he draws 24055. he can work but ſix hours 11 
quite ſo faſt; and in both caſes, if he uric fy 
weight, he will draw better than if he carried node 
And this is the weight a horſe is ſuppoſed to be alex 
draw over a 3 out of a well. In a cart, a hor 1 
draw txo0ofb. The moſt force a horſe can exert 1; 
when he draws ſomething above a horizontal poſi, 
The worſt way of applying the ſtrength of a horſe, x 
to make him carry or draw up a hill. And three ner 
with 100ſ6, on their backs, will climb up a eep hl 
faſter than a horſe with 300. 
A round walk for a horſe to draw in, at a ill, k. 
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ſhould not be leſs than forty feet diameter. - 
5. Every machine ought to be made of as few pars 
and thoſe as ſimple as poſſible, to anſwer its purpoſe; 
not only becauſe the expence of making and repiiruy 
will be lefs, but it will allo be leſs liable to any diforde, 
And it is needleſs to do a thing with many, which ny 
be done with fewer parte. < 150 
6. If a weight is to be raiſed but a very little way, th 
lever is the moſt ſimple, eaſy, and ready machine, Ot 
if the weight be very great, the common ſcrew is mal 
proper. But if the weight is to be raiſed a great wy, 
the wheel and axle is a proper power, and bloeks a 
pullies are eaſier ſtill ; and the ſame may be done b be, 
of the perpetual ſcrew. | T 
Great wheels to be wrought by men or cattle ar f 
moſt uſe and convenience, when their axles are perpel- 
dicular to the horizon; but if by water, &c. then it 
beſt to have their axles horizontal. f 
7. As to the combination of ſimple machines tog- 
ther, to make a compound one ;- though the gehe 
when ſimple cannot raiſe a weight to any great beg 
and in this caſe is of little ſeryice ; yet it is of preat us 
when compounded with others. Thus the ſpokes ot! 
great wheel are all levers perpetually acting and 4 
beam fixed to the axis to draw the wheel about by 9 
or horſes, is a lever. The lever alſo may be combi ; 
with the ſcrew, but not conveniently with pullies e 
the wedge. The wheel and axle is combined with g® 
advantage with pullies. The ſcrew is not wel 4 
ed with pullies; but the perpetual ſcrew — = 
the wheel is very ſerviceable. The wedge cannot. 
bined with any other mechanical power; an of 2 
performs its effe by percuſſion ; but this force 
cuſſion may be increaſed b ee heck wit 
Pullies may be combined with pullies, and ft 4 be too 
wheels. Therefore if any ſingle wheel ae Jividel 
large, and take up too much room, it ma 
into two or three more wheels and trundles, 07 
and pinions, as in clock-work L - as to have 
ower, and perform the ſame effect. l 
1 In Ae. teeth, the number of teeth . pl 
together in two wheels ought to be prime to baz ft 
that the ſame teeth may not meet at every re. _ them- 
when different teeth meet, they by 22 ud be con- 
ſelves into a proper figure: therefore they ſho 11 
trived that the ſame teeth meet as ſeldom 25 fo 
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8. The ſtrength of every part of the machine © 


\rtional to the ſtreſs it is to bear. And 
| _ puny lever be made ſo much ſtronger, as its 
e the weight it is to ſupport is greater; and 
__ ſtrength diminiſh proportionally from the fulcrum, 
N t where the greateſt ſtreſs is, to each end. The 
9 2 wheels and pullies muſt be ſo much ſtronger as 
2 to bear greater weight. Ihe teeth of wheels, 
js the wheels themſelves, which act with greater force, 
1 ſt be proportionally ſtronger. And in any combina- 
m— of wheels and axles, make their ſtrength diminiſh 
Pally from the weight to the power, ſo that the 
« ch of every part be reciprocally as the velocity it 
Wes” he ſtrength of ropes muſt be according to their 
— and that is as the ſquares of their diameters. 
And in general whatever parts a machine is compoſed of, 
the ſtrength of every particular part of it muſt be adjuſt- 
1 to the ſtreſs upon it; therefore in ſquare beams the 
25 of the diameters muſt be made proportional to the 
freſs they bear. And let no part be ſtronger or bigger 
| than is neceſſary for the ſtreſs upon it: not only for the 
| eaſe and well going of the machine, but for diminiſhing 
| the friction. For all ſuperfluous matter in any part of it, 
is nothing but a dead weight upon the machine, and 
ſerves for nothing but to clog its motion. And he is by 
| no means a perfect mechanic, that does not only adjuſt 
| the ſtrength to the ſtreſs ; but alſo contrive all the parts 
to laſt equally well, that the whole machine may fail to- 

her. | 1 
wr To have the friction as little as poſſible, the ma- 
| chine ought to be made of the feweſt and ſimpleſt parts, 
| The diameters of the wheels and pullies ought to be large, 
and the diameters of the arbors or ſpindles they run on, 
as ſmall as can be conſiſtent with their ſtrength. All 
| ropes and cords muſt be as pliable as poſſible, and for 

that end rubbed with tar or greaſe; the teeth of wheels 
| muſt be made to fit and fill up the openings; and cut into 
| the form of epicycloids. All the axles, where the mo- 


W tion is, and all teeth where they work, and all parts 


that in working rub upon one another, muſt be made 
W ſmooth ; and when the machine goes, muſt be oiled or 
| greaſed, For Pp | 

10, When any motion is to be long continued, contrive 
the power to move or act always one way, if it can be 


done. For this is better and eaſier performed than when 


the motion is interrupted, and the power is forced to move 
fiſt one way and then another; becauſe every new 
change of motion requires a new additional force to effect 
it. Beſides, a body in motion cannot ſuddenly receive a 
| contrary motion, without great violence. And the mov- 
Ing any part of the machine contrary ways by turns, with 
| ſudden yuh tends only to ſhake the machine to pieces. 
. 
| Your to have the motion uniform. 


12. But when the nature of the thing requires that a 
notion is to be ſuddenly communicated to a body, or ſud- 
enly ſtopped ; to prevent any damage or violence to the 
engine, by a ſudden jolt, let the force a& againſt ſome 
| ring, or beam of wood, which may ſupply the place of 
a ſpring, | q 
| 13. In regard to the ſize of the machine; let it be 
made as large as it can conveniently. The greater the 
machine the exacter it will work, and perform all its 
motions the better. For there will always be ſome errors 
| y ine making, as well as in the materials; and con- 
N in the working of the machine. The re- 
2 of the medium in ſome machines has a ſenſible 
| ict. But all theſe mechanical errors bear à leſs pro- 
3 to the motion of the machine in great machines 
wes in little ones; being nearly reciprocally as their dia- 
—— ſuppoſing they are made of the ſame matter, and 
** : © ſame accuracy, and are equally well finiſhed : 
= » ore in a ſmall machine they are more ſenſible ; but 
= &'cat one almoſt vaniſh : therefore great machines 
zug anſwer better than ſmaller, in all reſpects, except 
u krength. For the h hine th ker 1 
|, ate. reater the machine the weaker it 
and leſs able to reſiſt any violence. 


1 1 * « 5 
We d Engines that go by water, it is neceſſary to 


re "ae velocity and force of the water. To get the 
ar Y, drop in pieces of ſticks, '&c. and obſerve how 
ne ate carried in a ſecond, 

Fg it flows through a hole in a reſervoir, or ſtand- 


water, or 


greater velocit 


human power. 


n a machine that moves always one way, endea- | 


it is ſometimes inviſibly, 
geſtions ; ſometimes by a 


human form; and, laſtly, by means of dreams and ora- 
cles, which partake of the other two. However, all 
theſe ſhould be ſo managed as to keep within the bounds 
of probability. _ | 

MACKREL, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of ſcomber, 
with five pinnules at the extremity of the back, and a 
ſpine at the anus. | | 

MACROCOQM, the great world, or univerſe. 


The word is Greek pexporoou©-, and derived from 
pearpE, great, and 190 4@>, the world. 

MACROLOGY, in rhetoric, a too copious ſtyle. 
See the article STYLE. | 

MACULEZ@, in aſtronomy, dark ſpots appearing on 
the luminous faces of the ſun, moon, and even ſome of 
the planets ; in which ſenſe they fland contradiſtinguiſhed 
See FAcul . | OE 

Theſe ſpots are moſt numerous and eafily obſerved in 
the ſun. It is not uncommon to ſee them in various 


from faculæ. 
or any given time. 


MAC 


| ing receptacle of water, the velocity will be found from 
the depth of the hole below the ſurtace. N 


hus let s=16 +; feet. vg velocity of the fluid per ſe- 
B = the area of the hole. H g height of the 


water; all in feet. Then the velocity v= V2 H; and 
its force = the weight of the quantity B or HB of 
25 | 


H B hundred weight: becauſe a cubic 


foot is = 625 P. avoird. Alſo a hogſhead is about 8 £ 
feet, or 531 b and a ton is four hogſheads. - 

When you have but a ſmall quantity of water, you 
muſt contrive it to fall as high as you can, to have the 


y, and conſequently more force upon the 


15. If water is to be conveyed through pipes to a great 
diſtance, and the deſcent be but ſmall ; ſo much larger 
pipes muſt be uſed, becauſe the water will come flow. 

W ater ſhould not be driven through pipes faſter than 
four feet per ſecond, by reaſon of the friction of the 
Nor ſhould it be much wire-drawn, that is, 
ſqueezed through ſmaller pipes; for that creates a reſiſt- 
ance, as the water-way is leſs in narrow pipes, 

16. When any work is to be performed by a water 
wheel moved by the water running under it and ftriking 
the paddles or ladle boards. The channel it moves in 
ought to be ſomething wider than the hole of the adju- 
tage, and ſo cloſe to the floats on every fide, as to let 
ittle or no water paſs; and when paſt the wheel, to open 
a little that the water may ſpread. It is of no advantage 
to have a great number of floats or paddles, for th eſe 
paſt the perpendicular are reſiſted by the back water, and 
thoſe before it are ſtruck obliquely. The greateſt effect 
that ſuch a wheel can perform, in communicating any 
motion, is when the paddles of the wheel move with 1 
the velocity of the water; in which caſe, the force upon 
the paddles is 4 only; ſuppoſing the abſolute force of the 
water againſt the paddle, when the wheel ſtands ſtill, to 

So that the utmoſt motion which the wheel can 
generate, is but £, of that which the force of the water 
againſt the paddles at reſt, would produce, This is 
when the wheel is at the beſt ; but oftentimes far leſs is 
Emerſon's Mechanics, | 
_ MACHINERY, in epic and dramatic poetry, is when 
the poet introduces the uſe of machines, or brings ſome 
ſupernatural being upon the ſtage, in order to ſolve ſome 
difficulty, or to perform ſome exploit out of the reach of 
The ancient dramatic poets never made 
uſe of machines, unleſs where there was an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity for ſo doing; whence the precept of Horace, 


Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus inciderit. 


It is quite otherwiſe with epic poets, who introduce 
machines in every part of their poems; ſo that nothing 
is done without the intervention of the gods. In Milton's 
Paradiſe Loſt, by far the greater part of the actors are 
ſupernatural perſonages : Homer and Virgil do nothing 
without them ; and in Voltaire's Henriade, the poet has 
made excellent uſe of St. Louis. | 

As to the manner in which theſe machines ſhould act, 


by {imple inſpirations and ſug- 


ually appearing under ſome 


5 D forms, 
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near the middle of the ſun's diſk ; others to decay and 


the ſun's center: therefore ſay, as the angular motion of 


minutes, to 25 days, 15 hours, 16 minutes; which, 
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LXXXI. Ig. 6.) paſſing through the center of. the ſun 


for a mean. 


forms, magnitudes, and numbers, moving over the ſun's diſk. 
They were firſt of all diſcovered by the Lyncean aſtrono- 
mer Galileo, in the year 1610, ſoon after he had finiſhed 
his new invented teleſcope. That theſe ſpots adhere to, 
or float upon, the ſurface of the ſun, is evident for many 
reaſons. 1. Many of them are obſerved to break out 


vaniſh there, or at ſome diſtance from his limb. 2. Their 
apparent velocities are always greateſt over the middle of 
the diſk, and gradually ſlower from thence on each fide 
towards the limb. 3. The ſhape of the ſpots varies ac- 
cording to their poſition on the ſeveral parts of the diſk : | 
thoſe which are round and broad in the middle, grow ob- 
long and flender as they approach the limb, according as 
they ought to appear by the rules of optics, 

y comparing many obſervations of the intervals of 
time in which the ſpots made their revolution, by Gali- 
leo, Caſſini, Scheiner, Hevelius, Dr. Halley, Dr. Derham, 
and others, it is found that 27 days, 12 hours, 20 minutes, 
is the meaſure of one of them at a mean ; but in this time 
the earth deſcribes the angular motion of 26? 22”, about 


360® + 26® 22”, is to 360®; ſo is 27 days, 12 hours, 20 


therefore, is the time of the ſun's revolution about its 
axis. 

Had the ſpots moved over the ſun in right lined direc- 
tions, it would have ſhewn the ſun's axis to have been 
perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic ; but fince they 
move in a curvilinear path, it proves his axis inclined to 
the axis of the ecliptic, and it is found by obſervation, 
that the angle is equal to 7 30“; that is, if BD (plate 


C, be perpendicular to the plane of the earth's equator 
H I, then will the axis of the ſun's motion, A E, con- 
tain, with that perpendicular, the angle AC B = 7e 30 
=GC1I, the angle which the equator of the fun GF 
makes with the plane of the ecliptic: and the points in 
which a plane, paſſing through the perpendicular B D 
and axis AE, cuts the ecliptic, are in the eighth degree 
of piſces, on the fide next the ſun's north pole A, and 
conſequently in the eighth degree of virgo, on the other 
fide next the ſun's ſouth pole E. Scheiner had determin- 
ed the angle B C A to be 7e, and Caſſini made it 8? by his 
obſervations, which is the reaſon why 7 300 is choſen 


As to the magnitude of the ſpots, they are very confi- 
derable, as will appear if we obſerve that ſome of them 
are ſo large as to be plainly viſible to the naked eye: 
thus Galileo ſaw one of them in the year 1612; and 
Mr. Martin aſſures us, that he knew two gentlemen 
that thus viewed them within a few years paſt ; whence 
he concludes, that theſe ſpots muſt therefore ſubtend, at 
leaſt, an angle of one minute. Now the diameter of the 
earth, if removed to the ſun, would ſubtend an angle of 

but 20”; ſo. that the diameter of a ſpot, juſt viſible to 
the naked eye, is, to the diameter of the earth, as bo to 
20, or as 3 to 1; and, therefore, the ſurface of the ſpot, 
if circular, to a great circle of the earth, is as 9 to 1: but 
four great circles are equal to the earth's ſuperficies; whence 
the ſurface of the ſpot is, to the ſurface of the earth, as 

9 to 4, or as 2 fl to 1. Gaſlendus ſays, he ſaw a ſpot 
whoſe diameter was equal to 26 of that of the ſun, and 
therefore ſubtended an angle at the eye of 1 30; its ſur- 
face was therefore 5 times larger than the ſurface of the 
whole earth. | | ; | 

What theſe ſpots are, it is preſumed, no body can 
tell; but they ſeem to be rather thin ſubſtances than ſo- 
lid bodies, becauſe they loſe the appearance of ſolidity in 
going off the diſk of the ſun: they reſemble ſomething of 
the nature of ſcum or ſcoria, ſwimming on the ſurface, | 
which are generated and diſſolved by cauſes little known 
to us: but whatever theſe ſolar ſpots are, it is certain 
they are produced from cauſes very inconſtant and irre- 
gular ; for Scheiner ſays he frequently ſaw fifty at once, 
but for twenty years after ſcarce any appeared. And in 
this century the ſpots were very frequent and numerous 
till the year 1741, when, for three years ſuccefliyely, 


MAD 


been obſerved in all the planets; Thus Venus 
ſerved to have ſeveral by Genior Bianchini, in 0 . 
1726. As in Venus, ſo in Mars both dark 2 f J 


a . a iter 

by Caſſini, &c. Jupiter has had his f er Wards 
ever ſince the invention and uſe of large le — 
turn, by reaſon of his great diſtance on one 3 % 
Mercury, by reaſon of his ſmallneſs and vicinit = 
ſun on the other, have not as yet had any ſpots 40 *. 
ed on their ſurfaces, and conſequently nothing n 
to their diurnal motions and inclinations of 2 
the planes of their orbits can be known, which * 4 
ſtances are determined in all the other planets, a; = 
in the ſun, by means of theſe macule, See the Fo: thy 
Venus, Mars, and JuPITER; - | | 

The ſpots, or maculæ, obſervable on the moon's ( 
face, ſeem to be only cavities or large caverns, on ail 
the ſun ſhining very obliquely, and touching only thei 
upper edge with his light, the dec per places remain with, 
out light; but as the ſun riſes higher upon them, ; 
receive more light, and the ſhadow, or dark parts row 
ſmaller and ſhorter, till the ſun comes at laſt to ſkins Gi 
rectly upon them, and then the whole cavity will beilly, 
ſtrated: but the dark, duſky ſpots, which continue 4 
ways the ſame, are ſuppoſed to proceed from a kind d 
matter or foil which reflects leſs light than that of th 
other regions. See Moon, kn: ta 

MADDER, in commerce, is one of the aſperifolious 
ſtellated plants, or of thoſe which have rough naroy 
leaves ſet in form of a ſtar at the joints of the fal 
The root, which is the only part made uſe of, is lon 
ſlender, of a red colour both on the outſide and with: 
in, excepting a whitiſh pith which runs along the middk, 

This plant was formerly cultivated among us in quan 
tity for the uſe of the dyers, who for ſome time paſt hav 
been ſupplied from Holland and Zealand: its culture it 
now again ſet on foot in this kingdom, under thelaudable 
encouragement of a public ſociety. : There ate ſont 
exotic plants which degenerate in our climate, as alks- 
net; but this is not the caſe with madder, that product 


abroad. | ö 1 | 
The method of cultivating this uſeful plant, as pradii 

ed by the Dutch, is as follows. "#7 

In autumn they plow. the land, where they intend t 
plant madder in the , ſpring, and lay it in high ridge, 
that the froſt may mellow it; in March they plow it 
again; and at this ſeaſon they work it very deep, lay 
ing it up in ridges eighteen inches aſunder, and about 
a foot high; then about the beginning of April, when le 
madder will begin to ſhoot out of the ground, they 0p 
the earth about their old roots, and take off all the ie 
ſhoots, which extend themſelves horizontally, juſt un 
der the ſurface of the ground, preferving as much 100t 
to them as poflible : theſe they tranſplant immediately up- 
on the tops of the new ridges, at about a foot apan, 
ſerving always to do-this when there are ſome ſhove 
becauſe then the plants will take root in a few daſh 3 
will require no water. | 

When the plants are growing, they carefully ke " 

ground hoed, to prevent the weeds from —_ * 
tween them; for if they are ſmothered by weeds, aa 
when young, it will either deftroy or 2 ridge 
much, that they ſeldom do well after, In the a 
they let the plants remain two ſeaſons, during : -hael- 
time they keep the ground very clean; and at th 
mas, when the tops of the Pony = decaycd, J 
up the roots, and dry them for ſale. nd 

"This is what 1 — learn of their method err. 
ing this plant; to which I will ſubjoin 1 cultunt o 
of my own, which I have ſince made upon 0 
madder in England. And, firſt, 1 land, 35 
ſity for laying the ground up in ridges in f . becauſ 
practiſed by the Dutch, eſpecially in uf * which d 
the places where I ſaw it, were Very m_ is were got 
often floated in winter; ſo that, if my 8 in Wintel 
elevated upon ridges, their roots Wer" diſtance i 


| Secondly, they ſhould be planted at a g&'® | feet dilta" 


very few appeared; and now, ſince the year 1744, they 
have again appeared as uſual. 


— 


Theſe” maculæ are not peculiar to the ſun, they have 


io 


land; the rows ſhould be at leaſt three os: i 
js plants eighteen inches aſunder in the! und, © 


: 2 
as: they- Extend themſelves pretty lar under 8b. 1. 


(pats dave been obſerved, firſt by Galileo, ang and brig 


in England being equal to the beſt that is brought fron 
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u inches fix lines lon 


| beetles ten feet 
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Hons —— 2 thirdly; I find, that if all the hori- 
ro 


"tal roots are deſtroyed from time to time, as they are 
20 


it will cauſe the large downright roots to be 
on in which the goodneſs of this commodity 
ciel conſiſts: for if the upper roots are ſuffered to re- 
. chie / = ey will draw off the principal nouriſhment from 
dhe downright roots, as I have experienced; for I plant- 


ed a few Toots upon the ſame ſoil and fituation, which 


| 'neſe I hoed round, nd cut off the horizontal roots, and the 


other half I permitted the horizontal roots to remain on; 


| 4 when I took them all up, thoſe which I had hoed 
85 and kept clear from horizontal roots, were al- 
= as large again as the other, and the roots were dou- 


eight; which plainly proves it neceſlary to cut 
3 2 — roots: ſo that where this plant 


zs cultivated in quantity, it will be an excellent method 
| 125 bo hoeing-plough, to ſtir the ground, and deſtroy 
| the weeds; for with this inſtrument a large quantity of 


round may be kept clean at a {mall expence: and as this 

will ſtir the ground much deeper than a common hoe, it 
will cut the ſuperficial roots, and thereby improve the 
principal roots. | 6 1 


The crop of madder ſhould. be ſhifted :2t0-freth land; 


| for the ground which has had one crop, will not be fit to 
| receive another in leſs than four years; during which 
W time any other annual crop may be cultivated on the land. | 
Hir. | 


When the madder roots are arrived at perfection, they 


| zre taken up, well dried, and then reduced to powder by 
| the following mill. Ke | 


Deſcription of a mill at Liſle, in Flanders, for pulve- 


| riſing madder. Plate LXXXIII. fig. I. repreſents the parts 


of a madder mill: it is inſulated, and covered only by a 


light thatch. The figures 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, are ſup- 


plementary to the fut: we muſt have recourſe to them 


| 1n our explanation of the parts of the mill: they are 
therefore diſtinguiſhed by the ſame letters; and each 
piece is repreſented apart. W 


A is a lever, or pole, nine feet eight inches long, and 


s inches by four in magnitude. B, the axis of the 
= whec!, ſix feet four inches fix lines high, and nine or 

ten inches diameter. C, ſtays, or knees, four feet fix 
| inches long, and four or five inches ſquare. D, the 
cogged wheel, three feet one inch ſix lines ſemi-diameter, 


| and furniſhed with fifty-ſeven cogs. | 


The fellies, or circumference of this wheel, muſt be 


eipht inches by four large: they are ſecured by an iron 


hoop. The traverſes are fix inches by four thick, pin- 


ved and keyed. The cogs are made of apple-tree wood, 
| and project three inches three lines: they are two inches 
| and a half by two, at their inſertion, and two inches and 
| half by one at the top: and beneath the wheel they are 


two inches long, and one and a half ſquare: they act on 
By rounds of the trundle-head about one inch and a 
alf of their length, The pins that faſten them are alſo 


apple-tree Wood. 


c 


is a beam twelve inches ſquare. F, the trundle- 


cad, thirteen inches ſemi-diameterz furniſhed with 


| "2nteen rounds, each a foot long, and two inches dia- 


ark the ends of this trundle-head are two inches and 
N af thick, and hooped with iron. There are alſo two 
"9, ders pinned on to ſecure the joints of the wood. 

's another axle-tree, or turning- beam, eighteen feet 
trundle.h g, ten inches ſquare near the 
ng 2 ead, and fourteen inches diameter in its octogo- 
Whig H, liſters four inches nine lines long, five 
e road, two inches and a half thick. Hence it is 
bes re, that there are fifteen lifters inſerted into the 
For ri ge ſerve five beetles ; that is, three to each. 


eaſon the lifters, the catches, and the peſtles 
ne diſtinguiſhed by the ſame figure. eee 


| 5 four eet five inches long, and four inches 


they are 


load ith hei 
| Catches, which _ ed with lead at their ends, L 


de inches nine 1 wet to fg ons. lb: 5 


| and a half thick, 2550 e bes vo 2 oo 
| 4 ia other catches 


inserted into the fades, or thickneſs 


beetles, N, and anſwer to the levers, Q, N, 


tour inches long, and four inches ſquare. 


* 
F = * . 
* + 


anted too near, their roots will not have | They are rounded at the end next the mortars, and ſhod 
| | with an iron foot four inches diameter, which may be 


ſeen in figure 6. The beetles are numbered in this man- 
ner, 1, 4, 2, 5, 3, (fig. 1.) to ſhew the order in which 
| they play when the machine is in motion. O, croſs- 
| bars ſix inches by four, which ſupport the joints, P. 
P, joints eight inches long, ſix wide and four thick. 
An iron pin, keyed, paſſes through each joint, and ſup- 
ports a moveable lever, Q, which acts on the catch, M, 


ſtrength, and rooted equally well: half of | when the peſtle, N, is to be kept up. Q, levers, two 
were of equal ſtrength, feet three inches ſix lines long, three inches thick, by 


four wide, | | 5 
R, keeps, ſix or eight inches wide to prevent the 
beetles from being diſordered. 8, an upright poſt four 
Inches ſquare, in which the croſs-bars and keeps are in- 
ſerted. T, mortars cut in a ſingle piece of wood fix- 
teen inches ſquare: they are eleven inches deep, arid 
their greateſt diameter is ſeven inches: the bottom is lin- 
ed with lead three or four lines thick, N 
V, a trough to prevent waſte, over which hangs a cloth, 
faſtened above to the keep, whilſt the mill is at work. 
X, a beam twelve inches ſquare; this beam, and that 
at the other end, marked E, reſt on the timber work 
that ſupports the roof. The ſockets and pivots may be ſo 
well comprehended by the plate, that letters of reference 
yore thought unneceſſary: the ſockets are braſs, the pivots 
cel, 84 ads 
We have purpoſely omitted giving the dimenſions of 
every part, to avoid confuſion; but the machine may be 
eaſily conſtructed by attending to the deſcription we have 
given, which 1s very exact, | | 
But though the mill deſcribed above, is now actually 
employed in grinding or pulverizing madder at Liſle ; yet 
it labours under ſeveral imperfections, which we ſhall 


. 


a more perfect manner, | FF 
There will be however no occaſion to deſcribe the 


F 


Liſle: it will be ſufficient to give the proportion of the 
parts which compoſe it. The pole, or lever, from the 
center of the axis of the cogged wheel, to the part where 
the links of the ſpring-tree bar are faſtened, is nine feet 


a 


ſeventy-two cogs; the trundle-head is ten inches ſemi» 
diameter to the center of the rounds, and has twelve 
rounds; thus it makes fix turns to one of the wheel, 
The horſe, going three feet in a ſecond, makes three 
| rounds and a half in a minute, and the trundle-head 
| twenty. The axle-tree having on its circumference three 
lifters to every beetle, each beetle makes fix ſtrokes in a 
| minute, and the four two hundred and forty in the ſame 
| ſpace. The ſquare part of the axle-tree, on which the 
trundle-head is fixed, is made out of a piece of wood five 
inches ſemi-diameter; the other part of the axle-tree is 
larger, being ſeven inches ſemi-diameter. It is neceſſary 
| it ſhould be ſo large, that the tenons of the lifters may 
have a proper length and thickneſs : it is much better to 
be round than an octogon, or any other faced form, as 


end of the lifters to the center of the axle-tree is twelve 


feet diameter: the upper face of theſe lifters is cut in a 
curve, the radii of which are tangents to the circum- 
ference of the abovementioned circle; the largeſt of theſe 
tangents is twelve inches, and determines the greateſt 


reſiſtance is equal, at whatever height the beetles may be, 
as they are always in contact with the lifters at the ſame 
diſtance from their center of gravity. As there are on 
the length of the axle-tree twelve lifters in four parts, 
they form, one with the other, angles of thirty degrees, 
ſuppoſing them to be ſeen one behind the other, as if in- 
ſerted on the fame plane: on this account, when the 
firſt beetle is raiſed to half its height, the ſeeond is about 
to riſe; the firſt quitting the lifter, the third is on the 
point of riſing, &e,' We ſay, on the point, becauſe we are 
to obſerve, that the lifters go under the catches, or un- 
der that which ſupplies their place, five or ſix lines; and 


A 


ches, is leſs, by near ſeven lines, than the fixth part of 


'F | time 
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endeavour to point out, and deſcribe a mill conſtructed in 


| wheel work of this mill; it being the ſame as that of 


long; the wheel is five feet ſemi-diameter, and has 
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the mortiſes may be more regularly made. From the 


inches; ſo that in their motion they form a circle two 


riſe of the beetles. By the lifters being thus curved, the 


that the greateſt tangent of the curve, being twelve in- 


| the circumference of the circle, and gives the firſt beetle 
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time. to quit the lifter before the third riſes: this is ne- 
ceſſary, that the power may never have more than two 
beetles to act upon. 


The front of the frame. work is that ſide before which 


the axle- tree turns. The frame- work conſiſts of two 
beams, ten feet long, and eight inches ſquare: betwixt 
them, at each end, is a traverſe quarter, ſix inches by four. 
In the middle of the length and width of the beams, riſe 
two uprights, which are mortiſed and pinned: they are 
twelve feet eight inches high without their tenons, four- 
teen inches wide, and ſix inches thick, ſupported by a 
'brace mortiſed into the front at the height of two feet, at 

the back part four feet and a half; Betwixt theſe two 
uprights is the block on which the beetles fall: it is made 
of a piece of dry tough elm, four feet and a half long be- 
twixt the uprights, to which it is joined by a dove-tail 
two inches thick, and as much deep: it is twenty inches 
high, and eighteen broad: it reſts the whole breadth of 
its ends on the edge of the beams, and betwixt them, on 
three pieces of wood, at equal diſtances, that lie on the 
brick work, which ſupports the whole, The block is 
divided croſs-ways, by a partition two inches thick, 
parallel with the uprights, and of the {ame breadth, fix- 


ed into the block by two tenons, and in a groove wide 


enough to receive its whole thickneſs ; the ſame 1s ob- 
ſerved in the back part of the firſt keep, which is fixed: 
the upper-end is, in like manner, fixed to the upper-keep : 
this partition divides the block croſs-ways into two 
troughs, each twenty inches long, formed by two flop- 
ing planks ; ſo that the troughs are four inches and a half 
wide at the bottom within, eleven inches and a half at the 
top, and twelve inches perpendicularly high: and. to 
prevent the lofs of the light duſt that riſes in the work, 
the ſpace betwixt the edge of the troughs, and the firſt 
keep, is boarded up; the boards at the back-part, as 
well as the ſides of the troughs there, are faſtened with 


grooves and dove-tails into the uprights and partition 


thoſe before lift up in a groove like a ſaſh, and are faſten- 
ed by turn- buckles; the fronts of the troughs take entire- 
ly off; the pulverized root is taken out with a wooden 
ſpoon, and a feather breom, and they let it fall on a 
ſhelf before, which has a ledge four inches high; the 
fronts of the troughs are then put on again, and are fill- 
ed with branch-madder; the fliding- ſnutters are pulled 
down, and the peſtles are ſet at liberty to work, which 


had before been ſtopped whilſt the troughs were emptied ; 


this takes but little time in doing; and the mill con- 
tinues going during the time they gather up the root, and 
bolt or fift it. There are two keeps, which ſerve to di- 
rect the beetles: the under part of the firſt is three feet, 
and the ander part of the ſecond ten feet: above the 
block they are three inches and a half thick; the firſt is 
made — Fo the front with the back of the groove, that 
the ſliding-ſhutters may reſt on it when they are raiſed. 


Each keep conſiſts of two parts; thoſe at the back are let 


into the uprights, and pinned to them, and ftrongly 
faſtened to the partition: thoſe in the front are made to 
take down, and put up, as occaſion ſerves; they ſlide in 
the grooves of the uprights, and thoſe that run along the 
middle of the partition: they have, beſides, two pins, 
by which they are kept in their places. Ko 

The beetles are, at the lower part, twelve inches wide, 
eighteen inches high, and four inches thick ; ſo that their 
face, or bottom, contains forty-eight ſquare- inches: 
the upper part, or ſtock of each peſtle, is eight feet and 
a half long, four inches wide, and three thick; ſo that 
in the whole, they are ten feet long, without compriſing 
the cutters, which are four inches Hal and formed like 
a carpenter's chiſſel: the blades of them are two inches 
and a half wide, and the tongues three inches and a 
half long: there are ſeventeen to each beetle. There 
are no catches, becauſe the lifters being in contact 
with their extremity, always at the ſame diſtance, five 
inches from the center of gravity of the beetles, the re- 
ſiſtance occaſioned by the friction of the ſtocks in the 
keeps, would have been very conſiderable. To avoid 
this inconvenience, a mortiſe twenty-five inches long, 


and three inches wide, is made in the face of the ſtocks! 


of the peſtles, ſtrengthened on the ſides by cheeks two 
inches thick. The upper parts of theſe mortiſes are fix 
teet abovs the block; that is, on a level with the center 


to facilitate the fall of rhe beetles. 


i 
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of the axle-tree: this part is lined with a plate Ke. 
ſtrongly ſcrewed, well poliſhed, and rounded at the kr, 
On i 
beetle- ſtock, fixteen inches below the u bo fide of 
fixed catches a full inch thick, two inches 
jecting four inches, to keep the beetles 
troughs are emptying, 
T he levers, which ſerve for this Purpoſe, "Ty 
behind, and reſt on ſhoulders fixed on a piece oe Pre 
which bears by its two ends on two brac 1 
and pinned into the two uprights, and 
ways. 9 theſe pieces are fix ele vice; Font 
are made of quarter-ſtuff, fix inches and a half Fat 
well as the lifters of the axle- tree. The upper face hy 
ſhorteſt arm of the lever is rounded like the "wh ba 
curve deſcribed by the original circle, the radius of tr, 
is. the ſpace from the. middle of the catch to the ey ch 
motion of the lever, which ſhould be parallel tothe 1 0 
of the catch. The radius of this circle, as ye! Mes 
greateſt of the curve, ſhould be fifteen inches that the 
beetle, being raiſed thirteen or fourteen inches, mayno q 
off. That the levers may be the ſtronger, the wood wi 
not be croſs grained; and in the center of motion, it ſhoul! 
be traverſed by a ſquare iron bar, projecting two inches 
on each fide: theſe projections, being rounded into pi 
reſt on the ſhoulders in braſs ſockets. A cord is faltet 
to the ſhorteſt arm, and the end of it is faſtened octaſch. 
ally to. wooden pins at the back of the block, to 
the levers ſomewhat lower than the catches, whilſt the 
beetles are at work. The longgſt, arm leſſens by degies 
towards the end, till it is reduedd to a ſquare: at thi 
part is fixed another cord, which is faſtened to the (any 
wooden pins, when the beetles are to be kept up. The 
above deſcription, with figures on the copper-plate, will 
be ſufficient for an ingenious mechanic to conſtrud! 
mill of this kind, which will doubtleſs be of preat al 
vantage to this kingdom, as conſiderable quantities d 
madder are now planted, and ſome of it fit for uſe, | 
Madder root gives out its colour both to water and th 
rectified ſpirit : the, watery tincture is of a dark dull te, 
the ſpirituous of a deep bright one. + Taken internally 
for it has ſometimes been uſed medicinally as an apericnt 
and diuretic, it tinges the urine red. In the Philoſophi 
cal Tranſactions, and in the Memoirs of the French 
Academy, there are accounts of its producing 2 like 
effect upon the bones of animals, to whom it had been 
given with their food : all the bones, particularly the 
more ſolid ones, were changed both externally and in- 
ternally to a deep red, but neither the cartilaginous dt 
fleſhy parts ſuffered any alteration. Some of thel 
bones, macerated in water for many weeks togethe!, 
and afterwards ſteeped and boiled in ſpirit of wine, 
nothing of their colour, nor communicated any tinge x 


the liquors, 1 ' 
Madder imparts to woollen-cloth, prepared with 2 
durable, 3 not a very beautiv 


and tartar, a very 
red dye. As it is the cheapeſt of all the red drugs l 


give a durable colour, it is the principal one common 
made uſe of for ordinary ſtuffs. Sometimes 15 w_ 
heightened by the addition of Brazil-wood; and * 
times it is employed in . ore with the dearet! 


as cochineal, for demiſcarlets and an a 
ho dhe 


Hellot, from whoſe Art de Teindre the remaining 
this account is extracted, informs us, that thoſe w 5 
the beſt madder reds are particularly careful 2 = the 
_ of a heat conſiderably below boiling, 24 g mi- 
re only towards the end, ſo as to make it boi eo 
nute or two juſt before the cloth is taken Ts ex 
firm the dye. A boiling heat enables wat . ui 
not only the red but a tawny or brownilh matten 
debaſes the red to a dull brick colour. _ { the weight 
| The proportion of madder is, avout 4 reparing be 
the cloth. The beſt proportion of falts for p of alum, 
cloth to receive the dye, ſeems to be, * oe dich js to be 
and one of red tartar, for ſixteen of the ſtuff; then kept 
boiled with theſe for two hours of ede with hf 
moiſt for ſome days, and afterwards dig 


up Whill d 


eis, monie 


A variation in the proportion 14 f 10 not ball the 


lour: communicated by the m 


| ſhade. but the ſpecies of colour. If the 
8 


„ e es Gum eaſt 


anne 


| - increaſed; the dye proves 2 red cinnamon : | 
| and be entirely. omitted, the red is deſtroyed, and 
: ary Jurable tawny cinnamon is produced. | 


line the dyed cloth in weak alcaline ley, great 
; . 1 deſtroyed, and the remainder ap- 


| other hand, diſcharges a part, and leaves the re- 
N m_ "ed more lively than before. 
m Volatile alcalies heighten the red colour of madder, but 


der prepared with lime and urine, after the manner prac- 


 vich it, and communicated to the cloth only permanent 
lours. | f % 
1 — red, as that of cochineal, be applied on cloth 
which has been previouſly dyed blue, and afterwards pre- 
for receiving this red by boiling with alum and tar- 


ur, a purple or violet will be produced, according as the 


blue or the red prevail. The madder red has not this 
effect; for as its colour is not a pure red, but is tarniſhed 
| bythe tawny matter which its woody fibres have in common 
wich other roots; it gives upon blue only a cheſnut _n 
| more or leſs deep according to the deepneſs of the blue 
| applied firſt, | 3 

There are, however, means of obtaining from madder 


W 2 fine purple, without the addition of any other colour- 


| ing drug, A piece of white woollen cloth, weighing 
| half an ounce, was boiled for half an hour with ten 
grains of Roman alum, and fix grains of -” wary of tar- 


| fame liquor; and after the madder had given out its co- 
| Jour, twenty drops of a ſolution of biſmuth, made in 
| ſpirit of nitre diluted with equal its weight of water, 


| were dropt in. The cloth was now dipt again, and in| 


| half an hour taken out, ſqueezed, and waſhed : it appear- 
| ed of a crimſon colour, nearly as beautiful as if it had 
deen dyed with cochineal. To try the effect of loading 


W it further with the colouring matter, it was returned in- 
do the liquor and boiled for a quarter of an hour longer: 


| er now acquired a purple colour ſufficiently vi- 

vid. | 

On varying this experiment, by keeping the cloth 

| moiſt for ſome days after the preparation with alum and 
tartar, then dipping it in a plain decoction of madder 


gained a bright cinnamon colour, the ſame ſolution of 


| diſmuth, the dye, inſtead of a purple, proved only a 
cheſnut, 


| pulverizing the madder roots, induced 
to t 


| of dycing without any previous preparation. I therefore, 
| fays this ingenious gentleman, waſhed them well that 
no earth might remain upon them: but having myſelf ex- 
perienced that, as Mr. Du Hamel obſerves, this root 
oſes ſeven eights of its weight when it is dried ſufficiently 
to be reduced into powder, I judged that I muſt propor- 
don my quantity accordingly. I therefore put into a 
| Juanitity of liquor which would have required a pound of 
| powdered madder, eight pound of freſh roots bruiſed in 


Dambourney 


rs of a dirty or a kind of fallow hue : ſolution of ſope, 


t the ſame time render it fugitive like themſelves : mad- 


| tar, and then taken out, ſqueezed, and ſuffered to cool. 
W Twenty-four grains of bunch madder were added to the 


The charge of erecting a kiln for drying, and a mill for 
r. 


ry how far the green root would anſwer the purpoſes 


| (ſed for archil, Joſt its red colour on attempting to dye | 


made as uſual without falts ; and adding, when it had 


MAD 
2 . 5 3 
thicker than ſtraws, are ſeparated with the refuſe parts, 
and — generally loſt, is hereby ſaved. | 


* 4. The expence of grinding is ſaved, together with 
the waſte and fraud which may be committed at the mill; 
and likewiſe the inconvenience of waiting till the mill is 
at liberty, which is of no ſmall conſequence in places 
where there are not mills appropriated to the grinding of 


| madder only. 


« 5. Laſtly, the roots thus uſed do not evaporate or 
ferment, as the powdered madder-always does it it be not 
ſpeedily uſed. . 45 1 : 

„ All theſe advantages put together may be deemed 
equivalent toa ſaving of five eights in the quantity. The 
planter who knows how to dye may reip the benefit of 
them the moment that his roots are large enough to be 
taken up: the dyers by trade will by degrees be fenfible of. 
the advantage, and ſhare the profit with the planter, 
when the madder grounds are near them : they will even, 
find themſelves under a neceſſity of ſo doing whenevet 
this method ſhall become general, and this will be the 
means of rendering it ſuch; for as there is no particular 
time to be waited for in order to the madder's acquiring 
maturity, after it has been planted eighteen months; the 
huſbandman who catries a parcel of freſh roots to market 
will be ſure of ſelling them in that ſtate, and the dyer 
may buy them daily, in proportion to the quantity he 
wants ; or he may agree with the planter for ſuch and 
ſuch quantities to be delivered to him at ſuch and ſuch 
times. —I have moreover experienced that theſe roots may 
be kept freſh during ſeveral months, by laying them in a 
hole three feet deep, in alternate layers of roots and of 


| earth,” 


MADNESS, Mania, a moſt dreadful kind of delirium 
without a fever. | Te: 
Melancholy and madneſs may very juſtly be conſidered 
as diſeaſes nearly allied; for they have both the ſame 
origin, that is, an exceſſive congeſtion of blood in the 
brain : they only differ in degree, and with reſpect to the 
time of invaſion ; melancholy being the primary diſeaſe, 
of which madneſs is the augmentation. Both theſe diſ- 
orders ſuppoſe a weakneſs of the brain, which may pro- 
ceed from an hereditary diſpoſition ; from violent diforders 
of the mind, eſpecially long continued grief, ſadneſs, an- 
xiety, dread, and terror; from cloſe kudy and intenſe 
application of mind to one ſubject; from narcotic and 
ſtupefying medicines ; from previous diſeaſes, eſpecially 


acute fevers; from a ſuppreſſion of hxmorrhages, and 
omitting cuſtomary bleeding; from exceſſive cold, eſpe- 


cially of the lower parts, which forces the blood to the 
lungs, heart, and brain ; and from violent anger, which 
will change melancholy into madneſs. 


It is evident from obſervation, that the blood of 


maniac patients is black, and hotter than in the natural 
ſtate ; that the ſerum ſeparates more ſlowly and in a leſs 
quantity than in healthy perſons; and that the excre- 
ments are hard, of a dark red or greyiſh colour, and the 
urine light and thin, | | 

The antecedent ſigns of madneſs are a redneſs and ſuf- 
fuſion of the eyes with blood; a tremulous and inconſtant 
vibration of the eye-lids, a change of diſpoſition and be- 
haviour ; ſupetcilious looks, a haughty carriage, diſdain- 
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8 and with this I dyed ſome cotton, in the uſual 


3 | | ful expreſſions, a grinding of the teeth, and unaccount- 
e — the dyeing was finiſhed, I found that the li- J able malice to particular perſons : alſo little ſleep, a vio- 
* rap 5 over. charged, though the cotton had imbibed | lent head- ach, quickneſs of hearing, incredible ſtrength, 
4 "4 : Ye as to require two boilings to bring it down | inſenſibility of cold; and, in women, an accumulation 
le uſual colour: upon which 1 repeated the experi- | of blood in the breaſts, in the increaſe of this diſorder. 
with fix pounds, and afterwards with four pounds, 


and I found | 7 Diſeaſes of the mind have ſomething in them ſo dif- 
that wn or that this laſt proportion of undried roots is | ferent from other diſorders, that they ſometimes remit 
2 pou 47 p = a colour equal to what is extracted from | for a long time, but return at certain periods, eſpecial! 

ie 


| quantity of and powdered madder. One half of the | about the ſolſtices. It may likewiſe be obſerved, that the 

1 0 458 roots commonly uſed may therefore be ſaved raving fits of mad people, which keep the lunar periods, 
th jeing with them when they are freſh dug: but | 

wough this is a g 


| th | are generally accompanied with epileptic ſymptoms. 
35 reat ſaving, it is not the only one. I his diſeaſe, when it is primary or idiopathic, is worſe 
ing the roo cre 18 no need to build kilns or ſheds for dry- | than the ſymptomatic, that accompanies the hyſteric or 
00 ts in changeable weather. | | hypochondriac paſſion, which is eaſily cured ; as is that 
1s exempted from the inconveniences of a | alſo which ſucceeds intermitting fevers, a ſuppreſſion of 
2 flow drying, either of which is equally | the menſes, of the lochia, of the hxmorrhoids, or which 
: 3 of the madder.. ; is occaſioned by narcotics. When the paroxyſms are 
vinnowing is 2 by the peeling, garbling, light inthe idiopathic kind, the cure is not very difficult; 
| many if 2 the roots, in the doing of which | but if it is inveterate, and has but ſhort remiſſi ns, it is 
92 of the ſmall ones, that are not for example | almoſt incurable, Sometimes this diſeaſe terminates by 
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to the form of other vegetables. 


M A 'D 
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etitieal excretions of blood from the noſe, uterus, 'or: | 


anus; ſometimes diatrhœas and dyſenteries will terminate 
theſe diſorders; and puſtules, ulcers, and the itch have 
alſo done the ſame. As to the cure, bleeding. is the moſt 
efficacious of all remedies; and where there is a. redun- 


N dance of thick grumous blood, a vein 1s firſt to be open- | 
ed in the foot, a few days after in the arm; then in the 


jugular vein, or one in the noſtrils with a ſtraw; and laſt 
of all the frontal vein, with a blunt lancet, for fear of 


hurting the pericranium. Tepid baths made of rain or 
river-water are alſo convenient; and before the patient 


enters the bath, he ſhould have cold water poured on his 
head. Purgatives are likewiſe uſeful z but the lenient are 
to be preferred to the draſtic: thus manna, caſſia, rhu- 
barb, cream of tartar, ot tartar vitriolate, are moſt con- 
venient, when the diſeaſe ariſes from the hypochondriac 
paſſion, a ſtagnation of the blood in the inteſtines, or in 
the ramifications of the vena portz, eſpecially when taken 


in decoctions and infuſions at repeated intervals, ſo as to 


operate in an alterative manner. Some kinds of mineral 
waters are alſo highly efficacious in melancholy and mad- 


neſs: but nothing is better for removing the caule of theſe 


diſorders, than depurated mercury. Particular medicines 
among vegetables, are balm, betony, vervain, brook- 
lime, ſage, worm-blood, flowers of St. John's wort, of 
the lime-tree, and camphire: from animals, aſs's blood: 
among minerals, ſteel, cinnabar, ſugar of lead, and the 
calx and tincture of ſilver, Hoffman is of opinion, that 
nothing better deſerves the name of a ſpecihc in theſe diſ- 
eaſes than motion and exerciſe, when duly proportioned 
to the ſtrength of the body. Sedative medicines are good, 
but not opiates and narcotics, for theſe induce ſtupidity 


and folly: thoſe that are good in an epilepſy, will be here 


beneficial, ſuch as caſtor, ſhavings of hartſhorn, the roots 


and ſeeds of piony, antiepileptic powders, the valerian 


root, flowers of the lily of the valley and of the lime-tree. 
Boerhaave ſays, the principal remedy for raving madneſs 
is dipping in the ſea, and keeping the patient there as long 
as he can bear it. As a high degree of the itch has ter- 
minated theſe diſorders, it may be proper to make iſſues 


in the back; but bliſters, contrary to Shaw's opinion, are 


prejudicial ; for by ſtimulating the nervous membranes 
and the dura mater, they increaſe the ſpaſmodic ſtricture, 
and the motion of the groſs and bilious blood through the 
head and the other parts of the body. 

As to diet, the patient ſhould carefully abſtain from ſalt 
and ſmoked fleſh, whether beef or pork; from ſhell fiſn; 
from fiſh of a heavy and noxious quality; from aliments 
prepared with onions and garlic: all which generate a 
thick blood, He ſhould, in general, eat no more than 
is ſufficient to ſupport nature. Small beer, or cold pure 
water, are the beſt drink; but ſweet and ſtrong wines 
are highly prejudicial, as is alſo exceſſive ſmoking 
tobacco. Change of air and travelling may be bene- 
ficial. | 

For the madneſs proceeding from the bite of a mad 
dog, fee HYDROPHOBIA, 


MADREPORA, in botany, a genus of ſubmarine 


plants, of a ſtony hardneſs, but ſomewhat approaching 
It is compoſed of a 
main ſtem, and ſubdivided into a number of branches, 
which are full of holes or pores, in a radiated form. 

MADRIER, in the military art, a long and broad 
plank of wood, uſed for ſupporting the earth in mining 
and carrying on a ſap, and in making coffers, caponiers, 
galleries, and for many other uſes at a ſiege. 
are alſo uſed to cover the mouths of petards, after they 
are loaded, and are fixed with the petards to the gates or 
other places deſigned to be forced open. 

MADRIGAL, in the Italian, Spaniſh, and French 
poetry, is a ſhort amorous poem, compoſed of a number 
of free and unequal verſes, neither confined to the regu- 
larity of a ſonnet, nor to the point of an epigram, but 
only conſiſting of ſome tender and delicate thought, ex- 
preſſed with a beautiful, noble, and elegant ſimplicity. 
The madrigal is uſually conſidered as the ſhortelt of all 
the leſſer kinds of poetry, except the epigram : it will 
admit of fewer verſes than either the ſonnet or the rounde- 
lay; no other rule is regarded in mingling the rhimes, and 
the different kinds of verſe, but the fancy and conveni- 
ence of the author: however, this poem allows of lets 

I 


Madriers 


licence chan many others, both with reſpe to m 
4 2 | f | 


t 
of September and the beginning of 8 later pr 


ments, the one a ſtringed Kind, and the othe 


ſounds at the ſame time. 


arms, ammunition, proviſions, &. Every fortifie town 
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Fs. and delicacy of expreſſion. 
ö ACTERION, uatHαν,jůů eb. i e 

nology, the fourth month of the —— ro, 
of only tweaty-nine days, and anſwerin + Conſii 
T. | 
of two inſtry. 
r à kind of 
nd Very low | 
Maas alſo ſignifies the bridge of any inflrumes, | 
MAGAZINE, a place in which "Van Big " 


MAGAS,.,in ancient muſic, the name 


flute, which is ſaid to have yielded very high 2 


ought to be furniſhed with a large ma 
ſhould contain ſtores of all kinds, ſufficiei 
garriſon and inhabitants to hold out a long ſiege, ang; 
which ſmiths, carpenters, wheelwrights, &c. N N 
ployed in making every thing belonging to the arll wy 
carriages, waggons, & . e ** 
| MAGAZINE of @ Ship of War, a ſmall ſtore houſe 
the after or fore. part of a ſhip's hold, where the . 
; ok 5 gun. 
powder is ſtowed, and filled into cartridges, bombs Its 
nadoes, &c. by the gunner and his mates, ready "5d 
gagement. | . I 
MAGDALEN, or Nuns of St. Magdalen, an ode g 
religious in the Romiſh church, dedicated to St. Ma 
Magdalen, and ſometimes called Magdalenettes, The, 
chiefly conſiſt of courtezans, who quitting their profeſſion, 
rom the reſt of their lives to repentance and mortificy 
ON. . 1 | 
| MAGI, or Mac1ans, an ancient religious ſed ig 
Perſia, and other Eaſtern countries, who, maintained, 
that there were two principles, the one the cauſe of al 
good, the other the cauſe of all evil; and abominatig 
the adoration of images, worſhipped God only by fr, 
which they looked upon as the brighteſt and moſt gloriou 
ſymbol of Oromaſdes, or the good god; as darknek i 
the trueſt ſymbol of Arimanius, or the evil god. Thy | 
religion was reformed by Zoroaſter, who maintained tha 
there was one ſupreme independent Being; and und 
him two principles or angels, one the angel of goodnes 
and light, and the other of evil and darkneſs: that there | 
is a perpetual ſtruggle' between them, which ſhall laſt to 
the end of the world; that then the angel of darknel 
and his diſciples ſhall go into a world of their own, 
where they ſhall be puniſhed in everlaſting darkneſs; ad 
the angel of light and his diſciples ſhall alſo go into 
world of their own, where they ſhall be rewarded in ene. 
laſting light. e 
Ihe prieſts of the magi were the moſt ſkilful mathemi- 
ticians and philoſophers of the ages in which they lint 
inſomuch that a learned man and a magian became equ- 
valent terms. The vulgar looked on their knowledge 
more than natural, and imagined them inſpired by dome 
ſupernatural power: and hence thoſe who pradiſed wicke 
ed and miſchievous arts, taking upon themlelves | 
name of magians, drew on it that ill fignification Walcl 
the word magician now bears, among us. 1 
Inis ſect ſtill ſubſiſts in Perſia, under the denomination 
of Gaurs, where they watch the ſacred fire with the great 
eſt care, and never ſuffer it to be extinguiſhes. 
article GAURS. 8 ofthe 
MAGIC originally ſignified only the knowledge ol. 
more ſublime parts of philoſophy ; but as the magi li 1 
proteſſed aſtrology, divination, and ſorcet), ak oh 
magic became odious, being ufed.to fignify 3 10 * 
diabolical kind of ſcience, e by the aſh Ante | 
the devil and departed ſouls. See the articles AST 
Gy, Divination, NECROMANCY, &c. 11 philo 
Natural magic is only the application of natura f? 
ſophy to the production of ſurpriſing, bu ſound in 
tural effects. The common natural mas e ons tit 
books, gives us only ſome childiſh and mo things of 
ditions of the ſympathies and antipathies 9 "re uſuall 
of their occult and peculiar properties; WII admired 1+ 
intermixed with many trifling experiments, zee EXP EAI 
ther for their diſguiſe than for themſelves- 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. rm 
Macic Lantern, in optics. See Jars Le Aener f 
MacGic Squares a ſquare figure form 2 


gaz ine, Which 
it to enable the 


| into fc 
numbers in arithmerical. progreſſion, diſpoſed pal 
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he and equal ranks, as that the ſums of each row, 
qr 3 as laterally, ſhall be equal. 

" MAGIS ERV, in chemiftry, commonly denotes a 
white powder, prepared of certain ſubſtances by preci- 


pitation. Theſe ſubſtances are either of the mineral kind, 


| earth IF 
* or animals, as bones, horns, and cruſtaceous parts. 


The method of preparing it is thus; take the ſubſtance 


Kia ak it grolly; then pour thereon a proper li- 
wy 5 wry Kc. in ds to fs ſolution or extraction. 
Tue ſolution is precipitated by an affuſion of the liquor, 
or by the matter by whoſe force that of the ſolvent is 
blunted: the precipitated powder may be waſhed, if ne- 
cefſary, with common water, and afterwards gently 
dried. Schroder. oy | ey 

| MAGISTERY of Biſmuth is made by diſſolving biſ- 
| muth in ſpirit of nitre, and pouring on it ſalt water, 
which precipitates the magiſtery to the bottom. 

MAG1STERY of Lead is made by diflolving ſaccharum 
ſaturni in diſtilled vinegar, and then precipitating it with 
oil of tartar per deliquium. „ 

MacisrERY of Reſins, or reſinous extracts of ſcam- 
mony, jalap, &c. are made by diſſolving the matter in 
ſpirit of wine, and precipitating it with water. 3 

Mr. Boyle takes magiſtery to conſiſt in a preparation 
| of a body, whereby it is converted, by means of ſome 
additament, into a body of a different kind, as when iron 
or copper is turned into cryſtals of Mars and Venus. 
| MAGISTRATE, any public officer to whom the ex- 
| ecutive power of the law is committed, either Wholly, or 

in part. 25 

5 MAGNA CHARTA, the great charter of the liber- 
dies of England, and the baſis of our laws anc privileges. 
This charter may be ſaid to derive its origin from king 
| Edward the Confeſſor, who granted ſeveral privileges to 
W the church and ftate, by charter: theſe liberties and pri- 
W vilcges were alſo granted and confirmed by king Henry I. 
W by a celebrated great charter, now loſt; but which was 
| confirmed or re-enaCted by king Henry II. and king John. 
| Henry III. the ſucceſſor of this laſt prince, after having 
| cauſed twelve men to make enquiry into the liberties of 
| England in the reign of Hen. I. granted a new charter, 
| which was the ſame as the preſent magna charta; this 
| he ſeveral times confirmed, and as often broke; till in 
| the thirty-ſeventh year of his reign, he went to Weſt- 
| minter-hall, and there, in the preſence of the nobility 

and biſhops, who held lighted candles in their hands, 
magna charta was read, the king all the while holding 
bis hand to his breaſt, and at laſt ſolemnly ſwearing faith- 
| fully and inviolably to obſerve all the things therein con- 
| faincd, &c. then the biſhops extinguiſhing the candles, 
W 21d throwing them on the ground, they all cried out, 
| ” Thus let him be e 
| violates this charter,” It is obſerved, notwithſtanding 
| the ſolemnity of this confirmation, king Henry, the very 
| Xt year, again invaded the rights of his people, till the 
| barons entered into a war againſt him, when, after va- 
nous ſucceſs, he confirmed this charter, and the charter 
W © the foreſt, in the fifty-ſecond year of his reign. This 

| excellent charter, ſo equitable and beneficial to the ſub- 
| * is the moſt ancient written law in the kingdom: by 
* 25 Edw. I. it is ordained, that it ſhal] be taken as 
| e law; and by the 43 Edward III. all ſta- 
| wes made againſt it are declared to be void. | 


MAGNESIA, or MANGANESE, in natural hiſtory. 
© MANGANESE, 


| wa oth ſoluble readily in all acids, the vitriolic as 
3 dae others, into a bitter purgative liquor; and 
* vertible by fire into quicklime. 
Mg 5 has not hitherto been found naturally pure 
E apes ſtate : it was for ſeveral years a celebrated 
Lai fee e nands of ſome particular perſons abroad, 
yea: 9 was made public by Lanciſi in the 
Le la — aſterwards by Hoffman in 1722. It was 
Wa won from the mother- ley, or the liquor which 
Nas: 3 the cryſtallization, of rough nitre ; either 
Not = don with a ſolution of fixed alcaline ſalt ; or 
- „porating the liquor, and calcining the dry reſidu- 


» 10 As t , | . . | 
been ma Je 0 oemony the . by which the earth had 


ſtones, Wc. or vegetables, as herbs, reſins, 


from which you design to prepare the magiſtery, and 


ed, and ſtink in hell, who | 


MAGNESIA ALBA, in the materia medica, a fine | 


Te magneſia, in this mother-ley, appears to have 

proceeded from the vegetable aſhes, which are-either 

made ingredients in the compoſitions from which nitre is 

obtained, or elſe added to the elixation of the nitre: fot 
the aſhes of different: woods, burnt to perfect whiteneſs, 

and freed from their alcaline ſalt, were found to be of 

the ſame nature with the true magneſia. But as quick- 

lime alſo, in moſt of the German, French, and other 
European nitre-works, is commonly employed in large 

quantity, the earth obtained from the mother-ley's of 
thoſe works is rather a calcareous earth than magneſia. 

W hat is now brought from abroad, under the name of 

magneſia, gives plain proofs of its calcareous nature, by 

its burning into quicklime, and forming a ſelenites with 

the vitriolic acid. | 


The true magneſia is obtained in great purity, from a 


Iitered ſolution of ſal catharticus amarus; by adding a 
filtered ſolution of any alcaline alt, till a freſn addition 
produces no further milkineſs. The white earth, which 
precipitates, is to be waſhed by repeated affuſions of hot 
as well as cold water, and then dried for uſe, | 
The magneſia is recommended by Hoffman as an uſe- 
ful antacid, a ſafe and inoffenfive laxative in doſes of a 
dram or two, and a diaphoretic and diuretic, when given 
in ſmaller doſes, as fifteen or twenty grains. Since this 
time, it has of late come into great eſteem among us, 


particularly in heart-burns, and for preventing or re- 


moving the many diſorders which children are thrown 
into from a redundance of acid humours in the firſt paſ- 
ſages. It is preferred, on account of its laxative qua- 
lity, to the teſtaceous and other abſorbent earths, which, 
{ unleſs gentle purgatives are given occaſionally to carry 

them of, are apt to lodge in the body, and occaſion a 
coſtiveneſs very detrimental to infants, 
ſerved, however, that it is not the magneſia itſelf which 
proves laxative, but the ſaline compound reſulting from 
its coalition with acids : if there are no acid juices in the 
ſtomach to diſſolve it, it has no ſenſible operation, and 


in ſuch caſes it may be rendered purgative by drinking 


any kind of acidulous Jiquors after it. All the other 
known ſoluble earths yield with acids, not purgative, but 
more or leſs aſtringent compounds. | 

MAGNET, Magnes, loadſtone, in natural hiſtory,” a 
very rich iron ore, found in large detached maſſes, of a 
duſky iron grey, often tinged with browniſh or reddiſh, 
and when broken appearing ſomething like the common 
emery, but leſs ſparkling. It is very heavy, conſidera- 
bly hard, of a perfectly irregular and uneven ſurface, and 
of a firm ſtructure, but uſually with ſome porous irre- 
gularities within, It is found in England, and all other 
places where there are iron mine.. 

The word is derived from a city in Lydia, called 
Magneſia, where this ſtone was firſt found, 

This famous ſtone was well known to the ancients, 
but ſcarce any other property of it than that of its at- 
tracting iron, as we may fee in Pliny B. 36. c. 16. 
However, it appears, that they knew ſomething of its 
communicating virtue, particularly Plato, when de- 
| ſcribing that famous chain of iron rings put together, 
makes mention of the ſame magnetic quality operating 
through the hardeſt bodies, 

But we do not ſee by any paſſage in their writings, that 
they knew any thing of the directive virtue of the load- 
ſtone : and we are ntterly in the dark as to the time this 
diſcovery was firſt made, as alſo when it was applied to 
the uſe of navigation. It, however, appears, that this 
diſcovery was made before the year one thouſand one 
hundred and eighty. | N 

The primary properties of the loadſtone are the fol- 
lowing : I. Every loadſtone has two points, called poles, 
| which emit the magnetic virtue. 2. One of theſe poles 
| attracts, the other repels iron, but no other body, 3. 

This virtue, being the third ſpecies of attraction, is com- 

municated to iron very copiouſly by the touch, which 
| renders it ſtrongly. magnetic. 4. A piece of iron ſo 
touched by the loadſtone, and nicely ſuſpended on a 
ſharp point, will be determined to ſettle itſelf in a di- 
rection nearly north and ſouth. 
needle touched by the ſouth pole of the ſtone, will point 
northwards ; and the contrary. 6. Needles touched by 
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It muſt be ob- 


the firſt of which was held by a magnet; and Lucretius 


5. The end of the 
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the ſtone, will dip below the horizon, of be directed on conſtant ; as in Hudſon's-bay the change is hot tf 
the touched part to a point within the earth's ſurface: | to be near fo faſt as in theſe parts of Europe. Obſeryez 
this is called the dipping needle. 7. This virtue may The variation of the needle has within a century... 
alſo be communicated to iron by a ſtrong attrition all undergone a remarkable alteration ; for at London ! paſt 
one way. 8. Iron-rods or bars acquire a magnetic vir- obſerved by Mr. Burrows in the year 1 580, to þ 
tue by ſtanding long in one poſition. 9. Fire totally de- | 15 eaſt; that is, if N. 8. (g. 8) fepreſent wg To 
ſtroys this virtue, by making the ſtone or iron red hot. and ſouth points of the horizon, and E. W. * e. 
10. This power is exerted ſenfibly to the diſtance of ſe- welt points, the needle then had the ſituation A N 
veral feet. 11. It is ſenſibly continued through the ſub- | that the arch BN= 11 15%, After tha ö lo 


: t, in 
ſtance of ſeveral contiguous bodies or pieces of iron. 12. 1622, it was obſerved by Mr. G uin the 


* 


unter to be but 65 

It pervades the pores of the hardeſt body. And, 13. In the year 1634, Mr. Gellibrand obſerved 5 vg: 
equally attracts the iron in vacuo as in open air. Thele | 5 eaſt, In 1657, it was obſerved by Mr. Bond t, 
and many more are the properties of a body, not more | nothing at all, that is, the needle placed Itſelf in the 
wonderful than uſeful to mankind. See the articles ſituation 8, N, and pointed directly to the north, Af 
PoLE, NEEDLE, VARIATION, &. 1 this, in the year 1672, Dr. Halley obſerved 1 

There is a very curious method of rendering viſible | to be 2* 30” weſtward ; and again, in the year 1692 ka 
the directions which the magnetic effluvia take in going | found it be weſt, Since then, in the year 1721, To 


| Out of the ſtone: thus, let A B, C D, (plate LXXXI. Graham, by moſt accurate experiments, found It to he 
fig. 7.) be the poles of the ſtone ; about every ſide gen- | 14' 13', and at preſent it is between 19 and 20 degrees; 
tly ftrew ſome ſteel-flings on a ſheet of white paper ; | and in ſome places it has been found to be 2P vel. 
theſe ſmall particles will be affected by the effluvia of the | ward, | | 
ſtone, and ſo poſited as to ſhew the courſe and direction T he variation of the declination and inclination of th 
of the magnetic particles on every part: thus, in the | needle is variable and ſubject to no regular computuigy 
middle of each pole, between A B, and C D, it appears | What the quantity of both ſorts of variation is in the 
to go nearly ſtraight on; towards the ſides it proceeds in | ſeveral parts of the world, is ſhewn in Dr. Killey, 
lines more and more curved, till at laſt the curved lines | map of the world, improved from the obſervations d 
from both poles meeting and coinciding, form number- | Mr. Pound. 
leſs curves on each ſide, nearly of a circular figure, as The law of magnetic attraction ſeems not yet aſce. 
' repreſented in the diagram. This ſeems to ſhew that the | tained. Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes it to decreaſe neg] 
magnetic virtue emitted from each pole, circulates to, | in the triplicate ratio of the diſtance ; but Dr, Helſhan, 
and enters the other, | I trying the experiment by his loadſtone, found it to be u 
The cauſe of the variation of the needle has remained | the ſquares of the diſtances inverſely; and Mr, Marig 
hitherto without, any demonſtrative diſcovery ; yet ſince | aſſures us, that the power of his loadſtone decreaſes in 1 
its declination, and inclination, or dipping, (ſee the ar- | different manner from either, it being in the ſeſquiplicat 
ticle DiPPIN G NEEDLE,) do both of them manifeſtly | ratio of the diſtances inverſely : for exactneſs, he made x 
indicate the cauſe to be ſomewhere in the earth, it has | ſquare bar of iron juſt a quarter of an inch thick, and 
given occaſion to philoſophy to frame hypotheſes for a | then provided three pieces of wood of the {ame form and 
ſolution, which makes the earth a large or general mag- | thickneſs exactly; then poiſing the loadſtone very nicely 
net or loadſtone, of which all the leer ones are but ſo | at the end of a ballance, which would turn with |els than 
many parts or fragments, and being poſſeſſed of the fame | a grain, he placed under it the iron with firſt one pieced 
virtue, will, when left to move freely, have the ſame | wood, then two pieces; and laſtly, all three pieces upcn 
diſpoſition and ſimilarity of poſition, and other circum- it; by which means the {teel-points of the pole wer 
itznces. kept at 4, 2, 2, of an inch from the iron; and in thol 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe hypotheſes is that of | diſtances the weights put into the oppoſite ſcale, to rai 
the late ſagacivus Dr. Halley, which is this; the globe | the loadſtone from the wood, which is touched while ti 
of the earth is one great magnet, having four magneti- | beam was horizontal, were as follows : | 
cal poles or points of attraction, near each pole of the | Grains Rat. of Sq. Rat. of Cub. S. Nu. 
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equator two; and that in thoſe parts of the world which iL-156 ——— 156 56 — 156 
lie near adjacent to any one of thoſe magnetical poles, | Diſtances 4 &— 58 — 39 ——— 19 — 90 
the needle is chiefly governed thereby, the neareſt pole 1— 28 ——— 17 — A 
being always predominant over the more remote one. Whence it appears that the number of grains to ccf. 


Of the north poles, that which is neareſt to us he ſup- teract the power of the loadſtone in theſe diſtances, ih. 
poſes to be in the meridian of the land's end, which go- | proach very near, and are almoſt the ſame with ” 
verns the variations in European Tartary, and the North | which are in the ſeſquiplicate ratio, but are widely - 4 
Sea; the other he places in a meridian paſſing through | ent from thoſe which are in the duplicate ratio; nom 
California, about 15 degrees from the north pole of the | experiment Mr. Martin tried ſeveral times for er 
world, which governs the needle in North America, and | diſtance, with ſcarce any variation in the ſucces 
the oceans on either ſide. In like manner he accounts The ingenious Muſchenbroek has, with ing 
for the variations in the ſouthern hemiſphere. See Phi- | pains and application, made experiments of the f wy. 
loſophical Tranſactions, N?. 148. | and repulſions of loadſtones in reſpect to iron af 55 
The variation of the needle from the north and ſouth other, but could never find any regular a" 
points of the horizon, not being the ſame but variable | increaſe of attraction in their approach to, 0! _ 10 
in different years, and in a diverſe manner, in different | attraction in their receſs from one another; on ( _ 
parts of the earth, made the doctor farther conjecture, | force of the magnetic virtue did increaſe” in ” ma. 
that two of the magnetic poles were fixed, and two | to, and diminiſh in the receſs from the ſtone, bo of the 
moveable ; and in order to make this out, he ſuppoſes | actly as the diſtance, nor as the ſquare or 0 "ce recs 
the external part of the earth to be a ſhell or cortex, | diftance, nor as the ſquare or cube of the dl : "ban 
containing within it a magnetic moveable nucleus of a | procally ; nor in any proportion reducible me op 
globular form, whoſe center of gravity is the ſame with | and therefore he very reaſonably conjectures, 1-10.00 
that of the earth, and moveable about the ſame axis. pulſions and attractions diſturb one agent e for uf 
Now, if the motions of both the ſhell and nucleus | found the proportion; nor are we able to 4 
were the ſame, the poles of each would always have the | other rule concerning this matter, till 2 om the te 
ſame poſition to each other; but he ſuppoſes the mo- | ever it can be, of ſeparating the attracting } 
tion of the nucleus to be a very ſmall matter leſs than | pelling parte. Ily great! [ 
that of the ſhell, which yet is ſcarce ſenſible in 365 re- The power or force of magnets is gener” 4 
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NR | k t bu; 
volutions ; and, if ſo, the magnetic poles of the nucleus | ſmall than in large ones, in proportion [og more 
will by flow degrees change their diſtance from the mag- | is very rare that very large ones will 1 + a (mall obe! 

j netic poles of the ſhell, and thus cauſe a variation in | three or four times their own weight, bu n eie 


d 
that needle's variation, which is governed by the move- | but tolerably good that will take up <4 ound! 1 
able pole of the nucleus, while that variation which re- | ten, or twelve times its weight. 4 grains, 4 
ſpects the fixed poles of the magnetic ſhell remains tnore | Berkeley has one whoſe weight is but 43 gl 
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Newton, Which he bears in his ring, in- 
but „ ſcurce three grains, will take 
ſtead 46 grains,” which-is 430 times ih weight, which is: 
wa #4 beſt and ſtrongeſt it is preſumed ever ſeen; and 
err as a curioſity, we have given a cut of the ring 
ind ſtone with the iron hanging to it. (. 9% . 

ron bars; by ſtanding long in the {ame poſition, will 
ire the magnetic 
er, den ſobn one bel 10 feet long and three inches 
thick; ſupporting the ſummer- beam of a room, which has 
deen able to turn the needle at 8 or 10 feet diſtance, and 
exceeded à loadſtone of 3 4 pounds weight. From the 
middle point upwards it was 2 north. pole, and down- 
wards à ſauth-pole; and Mr. Martin ſays he has now by 
him an iron rod, which has ſeveral poles or parts which 
change the poſition of the magnetic needle: This rod 
| was the beam of a large ſteel- yard, which let A E (Hg. 10, 
W repreſent; then at A, and from thence to B, the ſouth 
| «nd of the needle is attracted; at B, and from thence to 
C, the ſouth end is repelled, and the north end attracted; | 
| from C 16 D, the ſouth end is again attracted, and the 
| non end repelled. Laſtly, at the end E begins another 
| pole, and there the needle ſtands nearly parallel with the 
deam, with neither end attracted. | FA THEE e 
I de poles of a loadſtone are not to be looked upon as 
| two ſuch invariable points as never to change place; for 
| according to Mr. Boyle, the poles of a little bit of mag- 
net may be changed by applying them to the more vigorous 
SE poles of another, as has been confirmed by Dr. Knight, 
| who can change at pleaſure the poles of a natural mag- 
| net, by means of iron bars magnetically impregnated: 
| Upon gently cutting a magnet through the middle of its 
| axis, each piece becomes à compleat magnet; for the 
| parts that were contiguous under the equator before the 
magnet was cut, become poles, and even poles of different 
| names; ſo that each piece may become equally. a north 
| or ſouth- pole, according as the ſection was made nearer 
| the ſouth or north- pole of the latge magnet; and the 
We {anc thing would happen in any other ſub-diviſions. But 
upon cutting a magnet longitudinally, there will then be 
bor poles, the ſame as before the cutting; only that there 
all de formed in each piece a new axis parallel to the 
| former, and more or leſs in the inſide of the magnet. We 
| ind by experience, that two magnets attract each other by 
the poles of different denominations; whereas, on the 
 Cntrary, the two ſimilar poles repel each other. 

By a great number of experiments we: alſo learn that 
the form of a magnet in attraction and repulſion reaches 
ſometimes farther, ſometimes not ſo far. The activity 
| of ſome reaches to 14 feet, and that of others is inſenſi- 

ble within 8 or 9 inches; the ſphere of activity is greater 
u certain days than on others, without its ever appearing 

| that the heat, moiſture, or drought of the air contribute 
any thing to this effect. ty he 76991 2 
It bas been found that the poles of the ſame denomina- 
don in magnets, and the caſe is the fame in bodies mag- 
| tically impregnated, repel each other, while they are 
a mean diſtance from the limits of their ſphere of acti- 

i and on the contrary attract each other in the point of 
9 there are other magnets that repel each other 
| 2 eat vigour towards the middle of their ſphere of 
i 105 than near the point of contact, Where it ſeems the 

Pun diminiſhes: yet Mr. Mitchel pretends to have 
Pol ved, by means of artificial magnets. that the two 
* Trang _ equally at the ſame diſtances, and 

lived th rection ; that the error of thoſe who be- 

|. ©" repulſion to be weaker than the attraction was 
owing to this that 61 3 8 5 

. magnets and mapnetical bodies are al- 

| nn ver escb het Buse Poles of tho'ſame dene: 

ei, when the pole other! whereas their virtue js increaſ- 

wks "aha 5 of different denominations are brought 

| of fo... Ader; that this augmentatien or diminution' 

the proximity of two magnets, 


orce, occaſioned by 
from eginſenſible, in proportion as they are removed 


05 each other: for 


Al nc . i | 
0 a equality, and repulſion approach more and more 


Re and are reciprocally removed from equa- 

nei Portion as the reciprocal diſtanee of ws ng. 
aud pretty ra o that if a magnet, Which is pretty ſtrong 
12. 0 aich 10 it, impair confuler/tily's weak mg= 


„i cake wþ.1032 grains;owhich'is 24 times its weight; 


| creaſe and decreaſe in'the inverſe ratio of the 


virtue to a ſurpriſing degree. There 


pump. 


2 


which reaſon we ſee that at a great 


O N 6 


net that approaches it by the poles of the ſame denomi- 
nation, it {hall happen that the pole of this laſt ſhall be 
deſtroyed and changed into a pole of a different denomi- 
nation, by means of which repulſion will be converted 
into attraction. In ſhort, by many experiments Mr. 
Mitchel was convinced, that attraction and repulſion in- 

quares of 
the reſpective diſtances of the two pole. 
All theſe effects of natural repulſion and attraction find 
no obſtacle from ſolids or fluids, the wind, flame, or the 
current of waters; and they are as lively in common air, 
as in that which is rarefied or condenſed in the air- 


magnet attracts iron with ſtill greater force than 


* 


The 


it does another magnet; and this attraction extends to all 


bodies that contain ferrugineous particle. 
No ſolid of fluid body can any way hinder the mutual. 
action of iron and a magnet upon each other unleſs it be 
iron itſelf : nor does the exceſſive heat of iron diminiſh 
theſe effects, though the exceſſive heat of a magnet dimi- 
niſh its virtue, at leaſt for a time. IS 
The attraction of a magnet newly dug out of a mine, 
makes it to take up only very ſmall pieces of iron; for 
which reaſon it muft be armed, in order to augment its 
force: beſides this, the arming it unites, directs, and 
condenſes its virtue towards its poles, and cauſes its ema- 
nations to tend entirely towards the maſs which is laid 
thereon: „ NVU; wy 
When you have determined where the poles are, which 


2 exactly find by placing over the magnet a very 


ne ſhort needle, which will ſtand perpendicular over 
each pole, and no where elſe; then you muſt file it wa 
fmooth at its poles, ſo that the axis ſhall have the greate 


length, yet without too much diminiſhing its other di- 


menſions. To determine the proportions of the armour, 
the greater the force of the magnet is, the thicker muſt 
the pieces of ſteel be of which it is to conſiſt ; and for 
this purpoſe try tie magnet with ſeveral ſteel-bars, and 
the greater weight it wart © with a ſtee]-bar on, that. 
bar is to be its armour. Though the attraction of an 
armed magnet appears conſiderable, yet very weak cauſes _ 
deſtroy its ffect in a moment; for inſtance, when an 
oblong piece of iron is attracted under the pole of an ex- 
cellent magnet, and the pole of a different denomination 
in another magnet that is weaker is preſented to the lower 
end of this piece of iron, this weaker magnet will very 
ſtrongly take away the iron. In like manner, if the 
point of a needle be put under one of the poles of a mag- 
net ſo as to hang by its head, and preſent to this head 
any bar of iron by its upper end, the needle will imme- 
diately quit the magnet, in order to adhere to the bar; 
but if the needle hold by its head to the pole of the mag» 
net, then neither the bar of iron, nor'a weak magnet ſhall 
diſengage it; and there is another ſlight circumſtance 
which makes an armed and vigorous loadſtone appear to 
have no more force, and that is the too great length of 
the iron which is to be raiſed by one of the poles. 

In order to communicate the” magnetic virtue effec- 
tually, theſe methods are made uſe of. t. It has been 
diſcovered that iron rubbed upon one of the poles of the 
magnet, acquires a great deal more virtue than from an 
other part thereof, and this is more conſiderable from an 
armed than a naked magnet. 2. The more gently the 
iron is preſſed, and the more it is preſſed againſt the 
pole, the more magnetical it becomes. 3. It is more 
convenient to impregnate iron on one vols than on both 
fuccefſively. 4. The iton' is much better impregnated 
by pitfiing it 'uniformly, and in the ſame direction, ac- 


| cording to its length, than by rubbing it by the middle; 


and the extremity which touches' the pole laſt, retains 
the moſt virtue. 5. A piece of poliſhed ſteel, or a bit of 
pointed iron, receives more virtue than a ſimple piece of 
iron of the ſame figure; and, cæteris paribus,” a piece of 
iron that is long, ſmall, and pointed, is more Wü | 
impregnated than that of any other form. 12 79 
The communication of the magnetic virtue does not 
ſenſibly impait that of the loadſtone; though it has been 
obſerved, that ſome magnets have communicated a 
greater power to iron to raiſe weights, than they had 
themſelves, but Without impairing their? 


adding any thing to the von e 
| 5 


As 


and be uſed inſtead of the natural loadſtone. 


_.. As ſeveral ways have been propoſed. for recovering 
. the, decayed virtue of loadſtones, but to little purpoſe, 
eſpecially that of keeping the ſtone conſtantly in ſteel 
filings, we ſhall here relate the remarkable experiment 
of Mr. Haac for this purpoſe, as it was attended with 
great ſucceſs. This gentleman had a magnet weighing 


fourteen ounces and a half, armed, which would take 


up ſixteen times its own weight; but. having laid it by 
for ſome years unuſed, it loſt « 
tue, or more; whereupon he hung as much weight to 


the ſtone as it would ſuſtain, and ſo left it for ſome 


\ weeks; then returning, he applied more weight to the 
former, which it very eaſily bore, and then repeating 


the addition of more weight at ſeveral periods, in the 


| ſpace of about two years, he found. that the ſtone. had 
not only recovered its former ſtrength, but inereaſed it 
ſo far, that it would now take! up more than twenty | 
pounds, whereas at firſt it would not take up fifteen. 
Artificial MAGNET, a ſteel bar impregnated with the 


: 


virtues of the magnet, ſo as to poſſeſs all the properties, 


There have been ſeyeral methods propoſed for making 
Artificial magnets, but none has yet met with greater ſuc- 
.ceſs than that of Mr, Canton's, a gentleman well known 
to the learned world, and to whom we owe this diſcovery. 
Perocure a dozen of bars, fix of ſoft ſteel, each three 
inches long, one quarter of an inch broad, and one 
twentieth of an inch thick; with two pieces of iron, 
each half the length of one of the bars, but of the ſame 
breadth and thickneſs : alſo ſix pieces of hard ſteel, each 
five inches and a half long, half an inch broad, and 
three twentieths of an inch thick; with two pieces of 
iron of half the length, but the whole breadth and thick- 
neſs of one of the hard bars; and let all the bars be 
marked with a line quite round them at one end. Then 
take an iron poker and tongs, (pl. LXXXII. fig. 3.) or two 
bars of iron, the larger they are and the longer they 
have been uſed, the better; and fixing the poker upright 
between the knees, hold to it, near the top, one of the 
ſoft bars, having its marked end downwards, by a piece 
of ſewing ſilk, which muſt be pulled tight by the left 


hand, that the bar may not ſlide : then graſping the 


tongs with the right hand, a little below the middle, 


and holding them nearly in a vertical poſition, let the | 


bar be ſtroked by the lower end from the bottom to the 
top, about ten times on each fide, which will give it a 
magnetic power ſufficient to lift a. ſmall key at the 
marked end; which end, if the bar was ſuſpended on a 
point, would turn towards the north, and 1s therefore 
called the north pole, and the unmarked end is, for the 
ſame reaſon, called the ſouth pole. Four of the ſoft 
bars being impregnated after this manner, lay the two 
(fig. I.) parallel to each other, at the diſtance of one 
fourth of an inch, between the two pieces of iron be- 
longing to them, a north and a ſouth pole againſt each 
piece of iron: then take two of the four bars already 
made magnetical, and place them together ſo as to make 
a double bar in thickneſs, the north pole of one even 
with the ſouth pole of the other; and the remaining two 
being put to theſe, one on each fide, ſo as to have two 
PERL two ſouth poles together ; ſeparate the north 
from the ſouth poles at one end by a large pin, and place 
them perpendicularly with that end downward on the 
middle of one of the parallel bars, the two north poles 
towards its ſouth, and the two ſouth poles towards its 
north end: flide them backward and forward three or 


four times the whole length of the bar, and removing 


them from the middle of this, place them on the middle 


of the other bar as before directed, and go over that in 


the ſame manner ; then turn both the bars the other ſide 
upwards, and repeat the former operation: this being 
done, take the two from between the pieces of iron, 
and placing the two outermoſt of the cb bars in 
their room, let the other two be the outermoſt of the 
four to touch theſe with; and this proceſs being repeated 
till each pair of bars have been touched three or four 
times over, which will give them a conſiderable magne- 


tic power, put the half dozen together after the manner 
of the four, ( fig. 2.) and touch with them two pair of 


the hard bars placed between their irons, at the diſtance 


of about half an inch from each other; then lay the 


ſoft bars aſide, and with the four hari ones, let "7 


to which diſtance let them be ſeparated aftet the 


one fourth part of its vir- 


two be impregnated, (g., 5.) holding the 3 
bars apart at the lower end near two tenths of an 10 

mY 
on the parallel bar, and brought together again beten 


they are taken off; this being obſerved, -proceeg accord 


ing to the method deſcribed: above, till e it 
been touched two or three times over 5 — ee 
cal way of touching a bar will not give it quite ſo = 
of the magnetic virtue as it will receive, let each pai 
be now touched once or twice over in their parallel 1 
tion between the irons, („ig. 6.) with two of the bars 
held horizontally, or nearly ſo, by drawing at the f 
time the north of one from the middle over the "way 
end, and the ſouth of the other from the middle . 
the north end of a parallel bar; then bringing them 
the middle again, without touching the parallel bar, 


three or four of theſe horizontal ſtrokes to each 0 


The horizontal touch, after the vertical, will make the 
bars as ſtrong as they poſſibly can be made, as appear 
by their not receiving any additional ſtrength, when the 
vertical touch is given by a great number of bars, and 
the horizontal by thoſe of a ſuperior magnetic doner = 
This whole proceſs may be gone through in about half 
an hour; and each of the large bars, if 'well/hardeneq 
may be made to lift twenty-eight troy ounces, and ſome. 
times more, And when theſe bars are thus impregnated 
they will give to an hard bar of the ſame ſize its full vir. 
tue in leſs than two minutes; and therefote will anſwer 
all the purpoſes of magnetiſm in navigation and experi. 
mental philoſophy much better than the loadſtone, which 
is known not to have a ſufficient power to impregnate 
hard bars. The half dozen being put into a caſe (fy, 
4.) in ſuch a manner as that two poles of the ſame de- 
nomination may not be together, and their irons wih 
them as one bar, they will retain the virtues they he 
received: but if their power ſhould, by making experi- 
ments, be ever ſo far impaired, it may be reſtored'with- 
out any foreign aſſiſtance in a few! minutes. And iß out 
of curiolity, a much larger ſet: of bars ſhould be fe- 
quired, theſe will communicate to them à ſufficient 
power to proceed with, and they may in a ſhort time, 
by the ſame method, be brought to their full ſtrength. 
MAGNIFYING, in philoſophy, the making of ob- 
jects appear larger than they would otherwiſe do; whence 


convex lenſes, which have the power of doing this, ar I 


called magnifying glaſſes ; and of ſuch glaſſes are microl- 
copes conſtructed. See LENS and MicRoscors, | 
MAGNITUDE, whatever is made up of parts local 7 
extended, or that hath ſeveral dimenſions ; as a line, fur- 
face, ſolid, &c. See the article Ling; & . 
The apparent magnitude of a body is that meaſured 
by the viſual-angle, formed by rays drawn from its ex | 
tremes to the center of the eye ; ſo that whatever my 
are ſeen under the ſame or equal angles, appear equz; 
and vice Verſa. 15 80 et e 
MAGNOLIA, the laurel- leaved tulip- tree, in botany, 
a genus of plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of nine 
oblong, hollow, and obtuſe petals, narroweſt towards the 
baſe: the fruit is an oval ſtrobilus, compoſed of compreſſed, 
roundiſh, acute, and cluſtered: capſules, which are vnuw- | 
cular, and contain a ſingle kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 
Could this beautiful tree be ſo far naturalized a to en. 
dure the cold of our ſevere winters, it would make E 
of the greateſt ornaments of our gardens. It is propagat 
ed by ſeeds, which ſhould be. procured from 55 
MaH OMETANS, thoſe: who believe and prachiet 
religion of Mahomet. gory d 6 ee neee 
The fundamental poſition on which Mahomet hg 
the ſuperſtruture of his religion, was, that there! 
been from the beginning of the world but one _ ys 
dox belief, which conſiſts in acknowledging one 1 = 
God, and obeying ſuch of his meſſengers and Prof an 
he has from time to time ſent into the world, to feng 
will to mankind. Upon this foundation ba fer of | | 
prophet to extirpate idolatry, which was th = hit 
the Arabs, hs countrymen, and 40 * 7? * 
abuſes crept into religion. The whole fudi A pinci- 
doctrine he therefore comprehended in theſe 3 b 
pal articles of faith, There is but one gon ch hal * 
bl 


<6 met is his prophet; in conſequence of x 


42 * JE. . 
W þ;. RAS ey at 
K ; 3 * 
e 
ap? e 


ke to eſtabliſh, were to, he received as obligatory, and of 


; C # « 7 fk „ | n * | 
qarts, fact add, e giowhich the vel benin 
to ſix diſtin branches; belief. in God, io his angels, in 


In regard to;thete. practical points, Mahotmet, it is faid, 


declared, at the raettce of religion. is ſounded upon | 
cleanlineſs, which is one half_of faith and the key of 


prohibited, as uſury, the drinking of wine, all games 
that depend upon chance, the eating of blood and ſwine's 
fleſh, and, whatever dies or wth, is Ranged or, is kill- 


ed by a blow or by another beaſt, Theſe, doctrines and 


ing, and by the alkoran of Koran, which coptaigs the | 
principles of his religion; ang he and his fo 


ez to iland: We ſteered between the iſland and the 


MAIN-BOWLINVES \ (BowLines 
Main-BRaces BRACEs 
Main-Harcyuway HATCHw AY 

MaINx-JE ARS  |J=ars 
or the articles MAINx-Lirrs | Lirrs 
MaIN-Mas Tr ee Masr 
Marn-Sair | Z #7 « Aba 
Main-Syrovubds |SHRoUDS | 
Main-Tysg © e 
MAINPRISP Maix-Yard } YARD. 


friendly cage? law, is the receiving a perſon. into 
pon, on fe. 7, 919 Wight otherwiſe be committed to 
2 certain ee) Given that he ſhall be forth- coming 
"Ince Eon pace" kene There is a dif- 
' - al a 4 $ E-AC95 i 
prif is ſaid to be f mainpriſe, for 4 per ſon main- 


arte 8 the a t fis a OG 


a F is Aae „en 
de confined by his his appearance, and is not 


il by a jud 1 & 645 2 12 ” \ "1 . 
at Judge, &c. till a certain day, he is in 
s aceounted in the ward of his dell Jing the 


and they mas 792 N als au, the 
MAN TEN ANek, br Ae wee him in priſon. 


N w 4 


- 1. all -ſych; ordinances god inſtitutions as he thought 
25 8 | 


mar Ebn Abdalaziz uſed | Officers. In. 9 


TM Aj} 


ing or ſupporting a ſuit, between others, by ſtirriag ap 
quarrels, or interfering in à cauſe in, which the perſan 
has no ein ee bas ie mon; vi 4501 tubs 
\. MAJOR,,ia:the art of war, the name; of ſeveral. aſſi- 
ers of very different ranks and fyndions-3 28, 1. Ma- 
J9r-general, the next officer to the lieutenant - general. his 
chiet, buüneſs is to, receiye the orders from the generals 


bl '$} k p 


| or in his abſence; from the lieutenant-general of the day 


which he is to diſtribute to the,,þrigade-majors,| with 
whom he is to, regulate the guards, convoys; and de- 
tachments. When there are two, attacks at a ſiege, he 
commands that on the left. . He,;ought, to be well, ag 
quainted with the ſtrength of each brigade, of each,,re 
giment, in. particular, and to have ja, lit, of all therhe! 


: 


Inge. he is in the army, what. a; major is 
in a regiment. 


t 
le is; allowed an aid dejcamp, and Has g 


* 


| ferjgant aud fifteen men for his e 2. Major of a 


brigade,, the officer. Who, receives t e orders. from the ma- 


af the mo jor: general, and afterwards. delivers .them to the adju- 
God, than that of 


tants of the regiments at the head, of the br gade; where 
he takes and marches, the detachments, &c, to theige- 
neral rendezvous. He ought. to be an expert captain to 
know the ſtate and condition of the brigade, and keep a 
roll of the colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, and 
ane. 3. Major of a _regiment,: the next officer to 
the. lieutenant-colone],. generally. promoted from the 
eldeſt captain. He is to take care that the regiment be 
well exerciſed, to ſee it march in good orden, and to 
rally it in caſe of its being broke. fle is the only of- 


in time of action, that he may the more readily, execute 
the colonel's orders, either in advancing or drawing off 
the regiment. 4. Major of a regiment of horſe, is the firſt 
captain, who commands in the abſence of the colonel: 


next to the deputy-governor. He ought, to underſtand 
fortification, and hath charge of the guards, rounds, pa- 
trols, &c. His buſineſs is alſo to take care that the ſol- 
diers arms are in good order; he likewiſe orders the gates 
to be opehed and ſhut, and gives the governor an ac- 
count of all that paſſes within the place. 55 


1 


There are alſo aids-major, drums-major, &c. ſo called 
mination, 


See the article SYLLOGISM. REY, 
Major and Minos, in muſic, ſignify imperfe& con- 


2 


| cords, which differ from each other by a ſemi- tone minor. 


* 


See CONCORD. ; 


Major-Domo, an appellation formerly given to the 
ſteward or maſter of the king's houſhold. . 


» % 2 * o 


 MAJORANA, marjoram, in botany, a low plant, 
with ſlender, ſquare, branched, woody ſtalks, and little, 


grow ſcaly heads of ſmall whitiſh labiated lowers, whoſe 
upper lip is erect and cloven, the lower divided into three 
ſegments... It is ſown annually in gardens, for culinary. 
as well as medicinal uſes: the ſeeds, which rarely come 
to perfection in England, are procured from the ſouth of 
France, where the plant is ſaid to be indigenous. . _ 


and a moderately warm aromatic bitteriſh, taſte. Infu- 
fions of them in water, in colour browniſh, ſmell r . 


| ſtrongly, and taſte weakly and Adds gh the herb: 


the blackiſh green tinctures, made in rectified.ſpirit, have 
leſs ſmell], but a ſtronger and more agreeable taſte, In 
diſtillation with water, an eſſential oil is obtained, 


_ | amounting, as Hoffman obſerves, to, about one ounce. 
_ | from ſixty-four of the leaves ſlightly dried; when gare- 


fully drawn, of a pale yellow colour; by age, or too 
haſty fire in the diſtillation, contracting à reddiſh hue ; of 

a very hot penetrating taſte, and in ſmell not near ſo 
agreeable as the marjoram itſelf: the remaining decoction, 
thus diveſted of the volatile aromatic matter, is weakly, : 
but unpleaſantly, 'bitteriſh and auſtere, Great part of 


than that made with water, its 
has pot much of the warmth or 


W is an unlawful maintain- 


; 
8 : 


This plant has been chiefly rec 
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ficer among the foot that is allowed. to be on horſeback 


5. deren dier, the third officer in a garriſon, being 


from their preheminence above others of the ſame deno- 


Major, in logic, the firſt propoſition of a ſyllogiſm. 


oval, ſomewhat downy leaves, ſet in pairs: on the tops 


The leaves and tops of marjoram have a pleaſant ſmell, 


| a 9 A N e 0 % r 1 
ol | the aromatic matter of the herb riſes allo in the inſpiſſe- 
is luxeties: but when a perſon tion of the ſpirituous tinQure, and impregnates the diſ- 
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, A AI do | "MF. 1 a4 . „ 166 ena ancch- 1 
ef we bead ad berves, in uterine obſtructions and Hould be cut eff before that Hine," there gulf be 
muedus diſebarges proceed ing from what is called a cold | grain at all in the ears“ This has been pri ed by ex; 
cauſe, that is, from a Jaxity an debiſity of the ſolids, | riment. _ eee 1 n ber 
and" 4 fluggich feste of the fucks, and in the 'Humoural | Un the more Puchern Eolonies, vtere paß it k 
aſthimas and catarths of old pecpfe The powder of the | and the Jeayes of this cofff ate very large, th ele tel 
Naben, thin diffilled ater, and'the eſſential oil groper- | off for fodder ;*but in the Hlorthern colonies, Where le 
I Wiluted, are #grecable efrhines, and acccunted parti- | is plenty of hay, and the festes of "the cor are ln 
euharly uſeful in pitutous obſtrüctions of the noſtrils, and a Ar e neglect 8 the tots” and > 
diforders af the olfactory VVECCCC 7. Sw off the leaves. bey a e left on the ſtal Iu 
-MATORITY; the greater number of perſons. the cattle being turned into the fields after "the do 13 
MAIZE, a ſpecies If grain {9 generally uſed for food | gathefed in, eat what they like of them; Vit ther, 
t a5 what has been Cut fn ſeaſon, 
%%%%%%%%ꝙ% , // of taking "me "grain our or Ne fan 
he fre of its eür differs greatly, according to the fer- | to rub one againſt anot er, holding one in each * 55 
ulity of the ſoil, and the warmth of the climate in which | When the ears are W wir off their huſks, "ey ue 
it is altiyated;”but at a medium, it is about a ſpan long, | reckoned in the beſt fate for preſervation ; hf wa 
Sn chen has eight or more rows of grain, each of | than e To Cn et ubbed off from the car; for 
which” uſually contains upwards” of thirty ſeeds, of va- | then, 9904 840 inſeQts' can get at the ſoft part of 4 
rous colours, is red, white, yellow; blue, olive, greeniſh, | grain, and eat into it 3. which they cannot 90 While the 
BHekiſh, ſpeckled, fried, &c, ſometimes in the ſame | ſoft part is connected with the cob. in, the ear, and 
field, and the fame ear: but the white and yellow are the hard flinty part of every £ in turned outward, . I th 
moſt common: not does this diverſity of colours ever | grains Flofe to each other... 
fesch beyond the vutfide of the grain, the flour of which | The manner of uſing this,corn in Americs is various. 
Iways is white, with a little tinge of yellow. "Theſe It has this advantage "over wheat, that ſubſtance 3 


* 


— 


| lately experienced by a gentleman in Lincolnſhire, who tillation. .. ß abeegt B0-c5L.50! 
ö planted this corn in an open field, where it ripened per- MALAC Hl, or the Prophecy of MALACHI,. Nun 
I fectly, and. yielded an abundant crop. Large quantities cal book of the Old Teſtament, and the laſt of n 1 
q of it are raiſed in Aſia and Africa, in ſeveral parts | prophets. ' Malachi propheſied about three hund b 
l of France, in Italy, Germany, and North America. | before Chriſt, reproving the Jews for their w. 3 
| The Engliſh in North America plough the ground | after their return from Babylon, charging, 10 Fe; 
4 thoroughly Fedder the grain is planted. They ſeldom, bellion, ſacrilege, une eee 1 1 5 
ie if ever, dung the whole face of the field, but ſome- | and condemning the prieſts for being ſcanda an a, 
it times put a little dung in each hill of corn, if they think | in their miniſtr y 3, at the Tame time not n 45 — 4 
þ the ground requires. it. ay ccourage the pious few, who, in that pg” 8 1 
i In order to plant the corn, they make trenches or | tained their gar 9 „This prophet dne 4 75 3 
h furrows, with a plough, acroſs the field, at certain | the Meſhah, who {was ſuddenly to a . 
ö diſtances from each other, and croſs theſe with others of | and to be introduced by Elijah, the 13 f N od power of 
the ſame diſtance, which divide the held into ſquares ; Tum the Ne who came in the ſpirit and p 
and where the trenches interſect, the grain is put in, and Elias or EIHab _ | a MLA retry, 
[! covered. Three or four grains are Selen planted | MALACHIT ES, or MozocaitEayin ator |! 
ll for each h II. The intermediate ground is afterwards &c. a ſpecies of jaſper, ſuppoſed to be gol 
ploughed at leiſure, as the plants grow, and want more | tic virtues. See JASPER.and BT: 12 languilbing 
looſe earth for the roots to ſpread in. The hills are | MALACIA, ugaaxia, in medicine which they long 
made at the time of weeding ; ſome looſe earth being | diſorder incident ta pregnant e or an- 
4 then hoed up over the roots, and round the ſtems or | ſometimes for one kind of food, an 11 ed peg, When: 
| ſtalks of the corn. | dy ro other, and eat it with an ee g 70 "-bftain on. 
The corn is planted at different diſtances in different | women labouring under this UA. leaky oF of, aud 
places, In the northern colonies the maize grows low, | the improper and abſurd ie 455 boleſame alimente, 
leldom exceeding four or five feet in height; and the | with leſs relufance uſe 7 52 2 4 
leaves being proportionably ſmall, the plants do not re- it is an infallible ſign of a be e dom dic 
quire ſo much ground as in the ſouthern colonies, where | ealth. Pr egnan l * oy S it contind?? 
they frequently riſe to fourteen or hfteen feet. The | malacia about the My It the paccant, humgus u 
| ax ore wt or the le pani oh | lr 0 nag ON Te Et 
arid for the higheſt, five or fix. „ „% OR. ee recommended 0h vere” 
| The panicles,. or toffils, contain" the. farina (eres, | women, but few ena tings: may. 1 3 
' of. the plant, and therefore ſhould not be cut off till the abortion: however, Sol aein „the flomach. Foun 
N grain in the ear is filled. If the toflils of a whole held ! eyacuating and Cafro 8 e 
N BY 


ſeeds, which are as big as large peas, are round at their outer | 
furface, very ſmooth, and fet extremely cloſe, in ſtraight 
Hnes. The ear is cloathed and armed with ſeveral ſtrong | 


thick huſks, which defend it not only from unſeaſonable 
rains and the cold of the night, for it does not ripen fully 


in ſome places, till towards the latter end of September, 


but alſo from crows and other birds, which, being allure! 
by the ſweetneſs of the grain before it hardens, flock to it 
in great numbers, ſuck through the top of the outer co- 
vering, and devour as far as they can reach. In the 
northern colonies, the ſtalk of this plant, which contains 
4 remarkably ſweet pith, and is jointed like a cane, does 
not grow near ſo high as in the ſouthern parts. It has 
tong leaves, almoſt like flags, at every joint, and at the 


top a bunch of flowers, of various colours, highly pleaſing 
to the * The northern Indians, far up in the country, 


have a ſpecies of this grain, called Mohawk's corn, which 
never grows high, and, though planted in June, ripens in 
due ſeaſon. The general time of planting it is between 


the middle of March and the beginning of June, or, 


more particularly, from the middle of April to the middle 
of May. 3 1 
This plant is ſeldom cultivated in England for uſe, 


though it might probably turn to good account, as was 


y 


| 
3 


be drawn from your cqrn-ields long before the gener 
harveſt; for the green ears roalted are delicate food, 
and as the corn ripens and grows harder, the ears boiled 
are good eating with butter and (alt. When it is cipe 
the corp parched and ground into meal, 's the hunt 
and wat proviſion of the Indians 15 being Tight fo carry, 
: e DIY DOT 
and affording good nourifiment.” They mix;a, little o 
it with water, and it "needs"no other cooking, havip 
already paſſed the fire in the parching. ', The grain hone 
in water, will part with its ſkin when be 
with milk. Being pounded coarſely, dry, it allo, boil- 
ed and eaten as rice. Bag puddings, and baked pud, 
dings made of it properly, are very good, The meal is 
alſo boiled with water, to make what 5 Call a haſty. 
pudding, which they eat with butter and ſugar, or with 
milk. This haſty-pudding, or boiled meal, being mix: 
ed with twice as much dry wheat flour, ad worked. inta 


* 


loaves, . makes, much better and pleafanter bread than 
flour alone. Ts | | 


MAKING-UP, among diſtillers, the reducing ſpirits 
to a certain ſtandard of ſtrength, uſually called prooh, by 
the admixture of water; which ſhould e either loft and 
clear river- water, or ſpring-water rendered, ſoſt by diſ- 


morter with a wooden peſtle ; then it is boiled and catcy 
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| men labouring under a chloroſis, this diſtemper is 
. by the lame medicines that are proper for removing 


ſis. See the article CHLOROSIs. ; 
we iaLACOPTERTGIOUs, among ichthyologiſts, 


in appellation given to one of the five orders of fiſhes, 


from their 
inted or 
thoptery g10us fiſhes, 


ſharp at the extremities, like thoſe of acan- 
es, See the article Fish and ICHTHY0- 


2 LALACOSTOMOUS Fines, thoſe deſtitute of 


called in Engliſh leather-mouthed : as 
bream, &c. 


a cataplaſm, See the article CaTa- 


teeth in the jaws, 


the tench, carp, 
MALAG MA, 


M. | 
MAL ANDERS, in farriery, are cracks in the bend 
of a horſe's knee, that diſcharge a ſharp e matter; 


they are often the occaſion of lameneſs, ſtiffneſs, and the 


'; tumbling. | | | 
boil diener is cured by waſhing the parts with a 
later of ſope warmed, or old chamber-ley; and then ap 
plying over the cracks a ſtrong mercurial ointment ſpread 
on tow, with which they ſhould be dreſſed, night and 
morning, till all the ſcabs fall off: if this ſhould not ſuc- 
ceed, anoint them night and morning with a little of the 
following, and apply the above ointment over it. 

Take of Æthiops mineral half an ounce; white vitriol 
one dram; ſoft green ſope ſix ounces. Anoint with 
this often, but firſt clip away the hair, and clear 
the ſcabs. On their drying up, it may be proper to 
give a gentle purge or two; or the nitre balls may be 
taken advantageouſly for a fortnight, or three weeks. 

MALE, Mas, among zoologiſts, that ſex of animals 
which has the parts of generation without the body. See 
the articles ANIMAL, SEX, and GENERATION. 
| The term male has alſo, from ſome ſimilitude to that 
ſex in animals, been applied to ſeveral inanimate things : 
thus we ſay, a male flower, a male ſcrew, &c. See the 
articles FLOWER and SCREW. 1 | 

MALICE, in law, is a premeditated deſign to do miſ- 
chief to another, aps Tut Ls 

MALIGNANT, among phyſicians, a term applied 
to diſeaſes of a very dangerous nature, and generally in- 
fectious: ſuch are the dyſentery, hoſpital fever, &c. in 
their worſt ſtages. 

MALL, or. Sga-MALL, in ornithology, the Engliſh 
name of the leſſer gull, with a grey back and ſpotted 
neck, and about the ſize of the common tame pigeon. 
MALLEABLE, a property of metals, whereby they 
ne capable of being extended under the hammer. See 
the articles DucTILITY and METAL. ” 

MALLEOLUS, in anatomy, a name given by ana- 


age to the inferior extremities of the tibia and fi- 
ula. 


MALLET, a kind of large wooden hammer, uſed by 
Mificers who work with a chiſſel, as ſculptors, maſons, 
ad ſtonecutters, whoſe mallets are commonly round; 
an by joiners, carpenters, &c. who work with ſquare- 
headed mallets. 


. Serving MALLET, among ſailors, a mallet uſed in ſerv- 
ing ropes. See the article SERVICE. | s 
The uſe of the mallet is to bind the ſpun-yarn or other 
ty very tight about the rope, to prevent it from bein 
5 85 by friction; two or three turns of the ſpun-yarn 
1 s purpoſe are wound about the body of the mallet, 
why one man paſles the ſpun-yarn ball, another 
2 25 e turns of it on the rope, by turning the mallet 
ad it, which draws it very tight. | 
celan e MaiLET, a mallet uſed by caulkers to drive 
ay into the ſeams of a ſhip. See the article CauLK- 


MALLEUS, 
tom its reſembla 


0 bead, the ne 
membrane of th 
AL 


in anatomy, a bone of the ear, ſo called 
nce to a mallet, and in which is obſerved 
ck and handle, which is joined to the 
e tympanum. See EAR. | 


Nhe ALVA, in botany. See the article 
ervain-M | b 
M ALMSEY . See ALCEA. 


» Arich kind of wi f. ned. 4 "FS 
brought from Malvaſia, in 6 nk gin Boks, 
8 barley prepared, to fit it for making a pot- 


baving the rays of their fins bony, but not 


is, to turn the wet couch inſide outermoſt 


MAL 


able liquor called beer, or ale, by ſtopping it ſhort at the 
beginning of vegetation, ' | 5 

in making malt for barley, the uſual method is to ſteep 
the grain in a ſufficient quantity of water, for two or 
three days, till it ſwells, becomes plump, ſomewhat 
tender, and tinges the water of a bright brown, or red- 
diſh colour, Then this water being drained away, the 
barley is removed from the ſteeping ciſtern to the floor, 


where it is thrown into What 1s called the wet couch; 


that is, an even heap, riſing to the height of about two 
feet. In this wet couch, the capital part of the operation 
is performed; for here the barley ſpontaneouſly hears, 
and begins to grow, ſhooting out firſt the radicle, and if 
ſuffered to continue, then the plume, ſpire or blade. But 
the proceſs is to be ſtopped ſhort at the eruption of the 
radicle, otherwiſe the malt would be ſpoiled. In order to 
ſtop it, they ſpread the wet couch thin over a large floor, 
and keep turning it once in four or five hours, for the 
ſpace of two days, laying it ſomewhat thicker each time. 
After this, it is again thrown into a large heap, and there 
ſuffered to grow ſenſibly hot to the hand, as it uſually 
will in twenty or thirty hours time; then being ſpread 
again, and cooled, it is thrown upon the kiln, to be 
dried criſp without ſcorching, 

This is the general proceſs of malting, in which almoſt 
every maltſter has his ſecret, or particular way of work- 
ing. But to render the operation perfect, the following 
cautions mult be obſerved: 1. That the barley be newly 
threſhed, or at leaſt newly winnowed. 2, T hat it be 
not mixed, or made up of different forts, 3. That it be 


not over ſteeped in the ciſtern, or ſo long as to make it 


ſoft. 4. That it be well drained. 5. That it be care- 
fully looked after in the wet couch, ſo as to ſtop the firſt 
tendency of the blade to ſhooting. 6. Another caution 

„if the barley 
comes, and ſhoots more in the middle of the heap than on 
the ſides. 7. To keep it duly turning, aſter it is out of 
the wet couch, 8. To give it the proper heating in the 
dry heap. 9. To dry and criſp it thoroughly upon the 
kiln, but without a fierce fire, ſo as to be ſeveral days 
in drying a kiln of pale malt. And if theſe directions 


be carefully obſerved, the malt will always be good. 


The method of malting Indian corn or Virginia-wheat, 
is much leſs laborious. For if this corn be buried two 
or three inches deep in the earth, and covered with the 
looſe mould, dug up to make room for it, in ten or 
twelve days time the corn will ſprout and appear like a 
green field; at which time being taken up, and waſhed 
or fanned from its dirt, it is immediately committed to 
the kiln, and by this means it becomes good malt. It 
is obſervable of this corn, that both its root and blade 
muſt ſhoot to a conſiderable length, before it will make 
malt; and perhaps this is the caſe inall large bodied grain. 

The importation of malt from beyond the ſeas is pro- 
hibited: and on its being exported, it is not only freed 
from paying the exciſe of 6d. a buſhel, but a bounty is 
allowed by act of parliament, for which ſee the article 
CoRN. | | 

Malt-liquors have different names, and different vir- 
tues, from the different methods of preparing the malt, - 
whence they are diſtinguiſhed into pale and brown; and 


9 from the various methods taken in brewing the liquors, 


whence they are divided into ale and b 
ſmall, new and old. See BREWING. 
The colour of the liquor, and many of its effeQs, de- 
pend on the manner of drying the malt it is brewed with; 
that which has the paleſt tinge, is made with malt but 
flenderly dried; whereas that which is high coloured, is 
made with malt that is high dried, or heated as It were, 
in compariſon of the other; and amber ale is made of a 
mixture of both. Another difference in the preparations 
of malt-liquors conſiſts in the larger quantity of hops in 
beer, and the ſmaller in ale; for hops add ſomething of 
an alkaline nature to the liquor, and not only render it 
more eaſy of digeſtion and ſecretion in the body, but 
while it is in the liquor, prevent its running into ſuch 
cohefions as would make it ropy, vapid, and four. For 
this reaſon Dr. Quincy is of opinion, that for one con- 
ſtitution injured by beet, there are numbers ſpoiled b 
ale, which is apt to ſtuff the veſlels with lime and viſci- 
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dity, to make the body unwieldy and corpulent, and to 
pave the way for cachexies, the jaundice, aſthmas, and 
the dropſy. The different degrees of ſtrength in malt- 


liquors alſo makes them produce different effects. The 


ſtronger they are, the more viſcid parts they carry into 
the blood: they are therefore in general the more whole- 
ſome for being ſmall: that is, of ſuch a ſtrength as to carry 
ſome degree of warmth into the ſtomach, but not ſo as to 

revent tneir being proper diluters of our neceſſary food. 
ndeed people of robuſt conſtitutions, who labour very 
hard, may diſpenſe with reaſonable quantities of the 
ſtrongeſt; eſpecially, as their food is frequently poor and 
ſlender enough, the deficiencies of which this ſupplies; 
and their continual exerciſe and ſtrength of body digeſts. 
and breaks the viſcidities of the drink into convenient 
nouriſhment: though in perſons of another habit and 
way of living, they would only produce obſtructions and 

ill humours. As to the age of theſe liquors, it has ſome- 
what the ſame effect as hops, for thoſe that are longeſt 

kept, are certainly leaſt viſcid: for age, by degrees, 

breaks their viſcid parts, and by rendering them ſmaller, 

makes them fitter for ſecretion. | 
MALT-SPIRITS. See the articles DIisSTILLERY and 

SPIRITS. 


Knights of MALTA, otherwiſe called Hoſputallers of St. 


| raiſed ſome to the principal offices of the empi 


John of Feruſalem, a religious military order, whoſe 


reſidence is in the iſland of Malta. The order conſiſts of 
three eſtates, the knights, chaplains, and ſervants at 
arms: there are alſo prieſts who officiate in the churches, 
friar-ſervants, who aſſiſt at the offices, and donnes or 
demicroſſes; but theſe are not reckoned conſtituent parts 
of the body : the government of the order is mixt, being 
partly monarchical, and partly ariſtocratical : the grand 
maſter is ſovereign. The knights formerly conſiſted of 


eight different languages, but now only ſeven, the Eng- 


liſh having withdrawn themſelves. None are admitted 


— "PCS 


into this order but ſuch as are of noble birth: the knights 


are of two forts, thoſe who have a right to.be candidates 
for the dignity of grand maſter, called grand croſſes, and 
thoſe who are only knights aſſiſtants: they never marry, 
yet have continued from 1090 to the preſent time. The 
knights are received into this order either by undergoing 
the trials preſcribed by ſtatutes, or by diſpenſation. 
MALI HA, in antiquity, a kind of cement, of which 
there were two ſorts, native and faCtitious; one of. the 
Jatter ſort, much in uſe, conſiſted of pitch, wax, plaſter, 
and greaſe. Another kind uſed by the Romans in their 


amqueducts, was made of lime ſlacked in wine, incorpo- 


rated with melted pitch, and freſh figs. Natural maltha 
is a kind of bitumen, wherewith the Aſiatics plaſter their 
walls; and which being once ſet on fire, water makes it 
burn more fiercely. | 
MALVA, common mallow, in botany, a plant with 
firm branched ſtalks, and roundiſh, notched leaves, ſet 
alternately on long pedicles: in their boſoms come forth 
bell-ſhaped monopetalous flowers, deeply divided into 
five heart-ſhaped ſections of a pale purpliſh or whitiſh 
colour, variegated with deeper ſtreaks, followed by a 
number of capſules ſet in form of a flat diſk, and con- 


taining each a kidney-ſhaped ſeed: the root is long, flen- | 


O 0 . o 
der, and whitiſh. It is perennial, common in unculti- 


vated grounds, and found in flower throughout the ſum- 
mer. | 

The leaves and flowers of the mallow are in taſte mu- 
cilaginous, and of no remarkable ſmell. The leaves 
were formerly of ſome efteem, as an emollient or laxative 
dietetic, in dry conſtipated habits, in the warmer climates : 
at preſent, infuſions or decoctions of the leaves and 
flowers, and a conſerve made by beating the freſh flow- 
ers. with thrice their weight of fine ſugar, are ſometimes 
directed in dyſuries, heat and ſharpneſs of urine, and 
other like complaints; but the principal uſe of the herb 
is in emollient clyſters, cataplaſms, and fomentations. 
The roots haye been recommended in diſorders of the 
breaſt, and though now diſregarded may perhaps deſerve 
ſome notice: they have a ſoft ſweet taſte, without any 
particular flavour, approaching in ſome degree to that of 
liquorice : an extract made from them by rectified ſpirit 
of wine is of a great ſweetneſs." 

MALUS, the apple-tree, in botany, is, according to 


RUS, 


MAMALUKES, the name of a dy ED 
in SET? 58858 r ebene un wn 
The Mamalukes were originally Turkiſl 3 
ſlayes, bought of the Tartars 0 N Circaſſan 


| h, to the 
beg up to arme, ang 


killed ſultan Moadam, to whom they N They 


Others ſay, that the Mamalukes were ordir.ar; 
from among the Chriſtian flaves, and _ 3 oſen 
ſame thing in a great meaſure with the Janiſſaries "a the 
the Turks. They never married. They firſt are fad © 


number of a thouſand, whom he 


have been brought from Circaſſia, and ſome haye (up. 


poſed that they began to reign about the yes 
MAMME, the beats or anatomy, SE — 
more or leſs round, ſituated in the anterior, and alin 
We eg ares ao: of the thorax; their middle any 
ing almoſt oppoſite to the bony extremity of 
110 pe each fade. i e 5 
In children of both ſexes, and in males of all! es 
they are commonly no more than cutaneous tubercles * 
ſoft verrucæ of a reddiſh colour, called papillæ, or 0 
ples ; each of them being ſurrounded by a ſmall, thin, 


- 


and pretty broad circle, more or leſs of a browniſh co. 


lour, and an uneven ſurface termed areola. 

In females, when come to the age of Puberty, which 
is ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, a third part is 
joined to the two former, which is a convex protuberance 


more or leſs round, of about five or ſix fingers in breadth, 


the papilla and areola being ſituated near the middle of 
the convex ſurface. This is what js properly termed the 
mamma, and it may be called the body of the bref, 
when compared with the other two parts. It increaſes 
with age, and is very large in women with child, and in 
thoſe that give ſuck. In old age it decreaſes and be- 


comes flabby, loſing its natural conſiſtence and ſo- 


lidity. 5 | | 
The body of the breaſt is partly glandular, and partly 
made up of fat; or it is a glandular fubſtance, mixed with 
portions of the membrana adipoſa, the cellulous pellicles 
of which ſupport a great many blood - veſſels, lymphatics, 
and ſerous or lactiferous ducts, together with ſmall glan- 
dular moleculz, which depend on the former; all of them 
being cloſely ſurrounded by two membranes, continued 
from the pelliculz. e 

The innermoſt of theſe two membranes, which is, in 


a manner, the baſis of the body of the mamma, is thick 4 


and almoſt flat, adhering to the muſculus pectoralis 
major. The ſecond or external membrane is thinner, 


forming a particular integument for the body of the | 
breaſt, more or leſs convex, and adhering cloſely to the * 


ſkin, 


cular diſpoſition of their outſides, form a kind of mem- 
brane in ſhape of a bag, in which all the reſt of the col- 


pus adipoſum is contained, The anterior or outer por- 1 
tion of this bag, or that which touches the ſkin, ie ve, 


thin; but that fide next the pectoralis major is wn: 
The glandular body contains a white mals, which 1s 


origin, broad in the middle, and which contract again 
as they approach the papillæ, near which the 
kind of circle of communication. 
tus lactiferi. | 


T he areola is formed by the ſkin; the inner ſurface 
which ſuſtains a great number of ſmall glandular | 


| ba- 
culæ, of that kind which Morgagni calls "ge m 


ceæ. They appear very plainly all over the arec 
the * 4 . — 7 form little flat eminencès, 
different diſtances, quite round the cirele. eg 
Theſe tubercles are perforated by ſmall holes, m— 
which a kind of ſebaceous or ebe matters 0 3 2 
leſs liquid, may be ſqueezed out. W . 
ſerous liquor, „5 a milky ſerum, n oy bo 
pure milk, eſpecially in nurſes; and I m_ 
ſerous and milky drops come out at the ſame 1 c holes 
From thence I am inclined to think, ! 4 the 
communicate with the lactiferous ducts, A to the 
tubercles are a kind of auxiliary papillz 7 ſquee2es 


Linnæus, a ſpecies of the pyrus. See Ark and Py- | true ones. The different liquors that may be 1d from 


The corpus adipoſum of the breaſt in particular 82 | 
ſpongy cluſter, more or Jeſs interlarded with fat, of 2 X 
collection of membranous pelliculæ, which, by the part- | 


. er 
merely a collection of membranous ducts, narrow al the | 


y form 3 
T hey are called duc- 


MAN 


om the ſame glandular body, give alſo room to think, 


icate by their extremi- 
e holes in them communica rem 
that oh ſeveral other ſmall holes. The tubercle in the 
LY of the areola is termed papilla, or the nipple: it is 
ob different ſizes, in different ages and conſtitutions, and 
0 


in the different conditions of females in particular. In 


| ich child, or who give ſuck, it is pretty large, 
1 longer and Ke than it is thick or broad; 
oy heh it happens to be ſhort, it cauſes great uneaſi- 
0h to the child. ry : 3 
The texture of the nipple is ſpongy, elaſtic, and lia- 
ble to divers changes of conſiſtence. It ſeems to be 
made up principally of ligamentary faſciculi, the extre- 
ties of which form the baſis and apex of the nipple: 
theſe faſciculi appear to be gently folded or curled, through 
their whole length; and if, by drawing the fibres out, 
theſe folds be deſtroyed, they return again as ſoon as that 
| ales, 
wn theſe faſciculi he ſeven or eight particular 
tubes, at ſmall diſtances from each other, and all in the 
{ne direction; theſe tubes end at the baſis of the papilla, 
in the irregular circle of communication of the lactiferous 
4udts, and at the apex, in the ſame number of almoſt im- 
perceptible holes; and as they are cloſely united to the 
ic faſciculi, they are folded in the ſame manner with 


The body of the papilla is covered by a thin cutaneous 
production, and by the epidermis; its outer ſurface is 
uneven, being full of ſmall wrinkles; among which thoſe 
near the circumference of the nipple ſeem to have a tranſ 
verſe or annular diſpoſition, which, however, is not uni- 
orm. | 
"Thi diſpoſition ſeems to be owing to the elaſtic folds ; 
and from this ſimple ſtructure it is eaſy to explain how in- 
fants in ſucking the nipple, and women in drawing the 
teats of cows, bring out the milk, For the excretory 
tubes, being wrinkled in the ſame manner as the faſciculi, 
do by theſe folds, as by ſo many valves, hinder the milk 
contained in the ducts from flowing out; but when the 
nipple is elongated the tubes loſe their folds, and the paſ- 
ſage becomes ſtraight. Beſides this, when they are 
drawn with a conſiderable force, the whole body of the 
breaſt is increaſed in length, and contracted in breadth, 
and thereby the milk is preſſed into the open tubes; and 
thus, by barely preſſing the body of the breaſt, the milk 
wy be forced toward the nipple, and even through the 
tubes. 


The arteries and veins diſtributed through the mammæ 


ae ramihcations of the arteriæ and venæ mammariæ, of 


wich one kind comes from the ſubclaviz, ang are called 
mammariz internæ; the other from the axillares, called 
mammariæ externæ. | 

Theſe veſſels communicate with each other, with thoſe 
near them, and with the vaſa epigaſtrica. The nerves 
come principally from the coſtales, and by means of 
tneſe communicate with the great nervi ſympathetici. 
he uſe of the breaſts, in the nouriſhment of children, 
„Mel known to the world: but it is not certainly known 
what the papillæ and areolæ in men can be deſigned for. 


He been obſerved in them in children of both ſexes. 
milo, 


MAMMIFORM, in anatomy, a name given to apo- 


oke of che bone in the back part of the ſcull, ſo called 
rom their reſembling a breaſt. 


; KAMMILLARY, MAMMILLARISs, in anatomy, an 
künet given to two little protuberances, ſomewhat re- 


embling the nipples of the breaſt, found under the four 


3 the brain, and ſuppoſed to be the organs of 
, A Lheſe are called apophyſes mammillares. There 
: "Hf a mulcle called mammillaris, or maſtoides, ſerving 
1 the head. 152 
VAMMOTH's Tægrn, in natural hiſtory, certain 


hege fofflle | 
teeth, found in great plenty in Ruſſia, and 
uppoſed to have belonged to ee aa 


of the 27 Hema, in Zoology, is juſtly ranked at the head 
genus 4 part of the creation; making a diſtinct 
thro 5 at order of quadrupeds, which Linnæus calls 
form. pomorpha, from their reſemblance to the human 


Wende u. author diſtinguiſhes the race of mankind, 
"3 to their different colours, into the Europeans, 


* ” * 1 MV. 
| M 4 | N 


or white men; the Americans, or copper-coloured men: 
the Aſiatics, or tawny-coloured men: and thoſe of 
Africa, or blacks. _ | 1 
Neoſce te ipſum, know thyſelf, is a precept worthy of the 
law-giver of Athens, the anciegt ſeat of polite literature; 
an important branch of knowledge, which may be re- 
duced to the following heads: 1, In a religious view, 
theologice, that you was created with an immortal ſoul, 
after the image of God. 2. In a moral ſenſe, moratiter, 
that you alone was bleſſed with a rational ſoul, to be em- 


the other works of the creation, naturaliter, that you ate 
conſtituted their lord, for whoſe uſe they were made, 4. 


amazing fabric of your body. 5. With regard to diet, 
aigtetice, what things are uſeful, and what hurtful, in 


frail you are, and how ſubject to a thouſand calami- 
nies, 5 | 

_ "Theſe are the heads, which, according to Linnæus, 
comprehend the knowlege of man, conſidered as an in- 
dividual; a branch of knowledge fo eſſential to the hu- 
man race, that, without it, he ſeems to doubt whether 
any other characters be ſufficient to entitle one to be rank- 
ed among mankind : for he adds, Hæc fi noueris, Homo es, 
et a religuis animalibus diſtinetiſſimum genus. | 
thrichechus. See LHRICHECHus. 

MANDAMUS, in law, a writ that iſſues out of the 
King's Bench, ſent to a corporation, commanding them 
to admit or reſtore a perſon to bis ofkce, © 

MANDARINS, a name given to the magiſtrates and 
governors of provinces in China, who are choſen out of 
the moſt learned men, and whoſe government is always 
at a great diſtance from the place of their birth. Man- 
darin is allo a name given by the Chineſe to the learned 
language of the country; for beſides the language peculiar 
to every province, there is one common to all the learned 
in the empire, which is in China what Latin is in Europe; 
this is called the Mandarin tongue, or the language of the 
court. | | 

MANDATE, in law, a judicial commandment to do 
ſomething. _ | ä 

MANDATE, in the canon-law, a reſeript of the pope, 
commanding an ordinary collator to put the perſon there- 


in named in poſleſſion of the firſt yacant benefice in his 
collation, *' N : 


member of.the turnet's lathe, of which there are ſeveral 
kinds, as the flat mandrels, which have three or more lit- 
tle pegs or points near the verge, and are uſed for turnin 

flat boards on; the pin mandrels are thoſe which have a 


| long wooden ſhank to fit into a Jarge hole made in the 


work to be turned; hollow mandrehs are thoſe hollow of 
themſelves, and uſed for turning hollow work ; ſcrew 
mandrels for turning ſcreys, &c. 


MANE, the hair hanging down from a horſe's neck, 


MANEGE, or Manacx, the exerciſe of riding the 
great horſe, or the ground ſet apart for that purpoſe; 
which 1s ſometimes covered, for continuing the exerciſe in 
bad weather; and ſometimes open, in order to give more 
liberty and freedom both to the horſeman and horſe. 

One way or other, we always ſuppoſe a center in the 
middle of the manege-ground, for regulating the rounds 


and volts. Sometimes this center is diſtinguiſhed by a 


pillar fixed in it, to which they tie the horſe when he be- 
gins to learn: upon the {ide of the manege other pillars 
are placed, two by two, in order to teach horſes to raiſe 
the fore quarters, by tying them with ropes. See PII- 
LAR, | | 

MANES, in the pagan ſyſtem of theology, a general 
name for the infernal deities, or gods of hell, 

The ancients comprehended under manes not onh\ 


the deceaſed were taken into the number, and eſteemed 


gods of hell. It was uſual to erect altars and offer liba- 
tions to the manes of deceaſed friends and relations. 


art 


by. 


ployed to the praiſe of the Creator, 3 With reſpect to 
In a phyſiological ſenſe, phy/iologict, the molt perfect and 


this reſpect. 6. In a pathological ſenſe, pathologice, how 


MANATI, in zoology, an animal called by Linnæus 
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MANDREL, a kind of wooden pulley, making a 


which ſhould be long, thin, and fine; and if frizzled, ſo 
much the better. 


Pluto, Proſerpine, and Minos, but the ſouls likewiſe of 


MANGER, in the ſea-language, a ſmall apartment in 
the fore- part of a ſhip, which is fenced on the after · p 
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pipes or channels, called ſcuppers. 


# 


by a ſort of bulk-head or barrier; the wiſe of which is to 
prevent the water which ruſhes in at the hawſe-holes, or 


the holes thro, which the cable goes, from running on the 
lower decks, which would render them extremely uncom- 
fortable to the men, who eat and ſleep there. As ſoon as 


the water enters at the hawſe-holes, which is always the 
. caſe when the ſhip pitches deep forward, it is conveyed 


away again through the ſide into the ſea by ſeveral ſmall 
See the article 
OCUPPERS. | loot | 

MANGO Tree, in botany, the name of a vaſt tree, 
forty feet in height, and eighteen in thickneſs, and ſpreads 
its numerous branches all around at a great diſtance, be- 
ing always green, and bearing fruit once or twice a year, 
from ſix or ſeven years old to an hundred. It is propa- 
"wap by infition, or ſowing the ſeed, in Malabar, Goa, 

engal, Pegu, and many other countries in the Eaſt- 


In dies. 


The fruit is of a round oblong figure, flat, ſlightly 
ſinuated, or hollowed at the ſides, and ſhaped much like 
a kidney, bigger than a gooſe egg, ſmooth, ſhining, firſt 
green ſpeckled with white, then inclining to yellow, and 
at laſt of a gold-colour: it has a yellowiſh and ſucculent 
pulp, not unlike that of a peach; or rather a plum, firſt 


acid, then acido-dulcid, and pleaſant to the taſte, With: 


in the pulp is contained an oblong, compreſſed, and 
languanous ſtone, thin, yet very hard and tenacious, and 
including a callous oblong kernel, very like an oblong al- 
mond, and of the ſame bigneſs, and of a bitteriſh, though 
not unpleaſant taſte, 

There are various ſorts of this fruit, as there are of our 
apples and pears, which are very different, according to the 
countries where they grow: that ſpecies which is with- 
out a ſtone, and is very grateful to the palate, ſeems to 
us only a variety, or a degenerate fruit. The fruit is cut 
into ſlices, and eaten either without wine, or macerated 
in wine; it is alſo candied, in order to its preſervation. 
Sometimes they open it with a knife, and fill up the mid- 
dle with freſh ginger, garlic, muſtard, and ſalt, with 
oil or vinegar, that they may eat it with rice, or after the 
manner of pickled olives. - 

As to its temperament, this fruit is cold and moiſt, 


| though the Indian phyſicians affirm the contrary. We 


make uſe of pickled mangoes, which are imported to us, 
as we do of pickled cucumbers, for ſauce to roaſted meat. 
The ſtones roaſted are ſaid to cure a looſeneſs, which 
Garcias found to be true. "The wood of the tree, with 
cinders, is uſed for burning the carcaſes of the pagans, 
as being conſecrated to this rite; whence it ſerves alſo 
for coffins, in which they repoſit their dead; it is but of 
a ſoft ſubſtance, and of ſhort duration. 

The ſtalks ſupply the place of arequa or caunga, in the 
chewing of betel; the ſame, calcined and reduced to 
powder, take away warts. Of the tender Jeaves, with 
the bark of the avanacoe, that is, the ricinus, the ſeed of 


cummin and parpadogam, is made a decoction, which is 


highly beneficial in the cough, aſthma, and other affec- 
tions of the thorax. The bark of the tree pulveriſed, 


and taken in chicken-broth, is an excellent diſſolvent of 


extravaſated and coagulated blood, occaſioned by a fall, 
in any part of the body, The reve of the bark, with the 
white of an egg, and a very little opium, taken inwardly, 
is a preſent remedy againſt the diarrhoea, dyſentery, and 
teneſmus. Of the gum of the tree, and the flowers of 
rice, with the addition of a ſmall quantity of opium and 
pepper, are prepared pills, which alſo cure all ſorts of 


fluxes of the belly. Of the flower of the dried kernels 


the natives have the art of preparing various kinds of 


food. ; 5 

MANGANESE, MacNnEs1A, in natural hiſtory, a 
poor kind of iron ore. See the article IRoN, 

It is a denſe, heavy ſubſtance in its fineſt pieces; be- 
ing compoſed of a number of broad and thick ſtriæ irre 
gularly laid together, and much reſembling thoſe of native 
antimony ; in theſe maſſes it is ſometimes reddiſh, ſome- 
times of a dark grey, and ſometimes of a fine pale light 
grey, approaching to the colour of the fineſt poliſhed 
iron: but there is a leſs perfect kind in which the whole 
maſs ſeems only to conſiſt of a number of irregularly fi- 
gured pieces, of a brittle and ſomewhat gloſſy ore, blend- 
ed very looſely together, | 


7 


the natives for ſlaves. 


dations are ſometimes found on different 
in Europe, as particularly on the larch in 


| oblong pieces or flakes, moderately de, 


Manganeſe is found in great abundance in 
and Swediſh mines, as alle in Fe tal he Genn 
land; but ours 1s not equal in beauty or 8 Eng. 
German, It is recommended by authors ag an 17 to the 
and ordered to be given after calcination in h - "gent, 
but it is very improper for internal uſe, It is of . 
vice, however, to the 9 e ler. 
nome colour from their white olaſs while in ful 2 
MANICHEES, in church hiſtory, 
5 75 in the third century, the follow 
made his appearance in the reign of the 
pretending to be the Conor: whom 837 gs: 
miſed to ſend into the world. He taught that 5 1 
two principles, or gods, coeternal and Indepenidar, 10 
each other, the one the author of all evil, and Wo 
of all good; a doctrine which he borrowed from hep.” 
ſian Magi. He held that our ſouls were made b 
good principle, and our bodies by the evil one, an 7 = 
the ſouls of his followers paſſed through the eleme T1 
the moon, and from thence to the ſun, where bein 751 
hed, they then went to God, and became united With by 
eſſence; but as for the ſouls of other men, they eith „ 
went to hell, or were united to other bodies. He ale 1 
that Chriſt had his reſidence in the ſun, the Holy oo 
in the air, Wiſdom in the moon, and the Father in tt 
abyſs of light. He is alfo charged with denying the 5 
rection, and condemning marriage; with teaching that 
Chriſt was the ſerpent that tempted Eve; with frbid. 
ding the uſe of eggs, cheeſe, milk, and wine, as proceed. 
ing from the bad principle; with uſing a different kind 
of baptiſm from that of the church; with teaching that 
magiſtrates were not to be obeyed, and with condemning 
the moſt lawful wars. ; 
MAN{CORDON, or Manicyos, a muſical in- 
ſtrument in the form of a ſpinnet; the ſtrings of which 
like thoſe of the clarichord, are covered with liule pieces 
of cloth, to deaden, as well as to ſoften their found; 
whence it is alſo called the dumb ſpinnet. It is much uſe 
in nunneries, becauſe the nuns may play upon it without 
diſturbing that ſilence which they are obliged to obſervein 
their cells, | | 
MANIFESTO, a public declaration made by a prince 
in writing, ſhewing his intentions to begin a war, or other 
enterprize, with the motives that induce him to it, and 
_ reaſons on which he founds his rights and preten- 
ions. | a 
MANILLE, in commerce, a large braſs-ring in the 
form of a bracelet, either plain or engraven, flat or 
round, „ EY . 
Manilles are the principal commodities which the Eu- 
ropeans carry to the coaſt of Africa, and exchange with 
T heſe people wear them as orna- | 
ments on the ſmall of the leg, and on the thick part of | 
the arm above the elbow. 
MANIPULUS, in Roman antiquity, a body of in- 
fantry, conſiſting of two hundred men, and conltituting 
the third part of a cohort, See CoHoRT. | 
Among phyſicians, the term Manjpulus ſignifies a hand- 
ful of herbs or leaves, or ſo much as a man can graſp in 
his hand at once; which quantity 1s frequently denotcd 
by the abbreviature, M, or m. | r 
MANN A, in the materia medica, a ſweet juice % 
tained frem certain aſh trees in the ſouthern _ 
Europe, particularly in Calabria and Sicily; exuding 


a ſect of Christi 
ers of Manes, 2 


n 
from the leaves, branches, or trunk of the tree, * 


either naturally concreted, or exſiccated and pur fied bj 
art. | | | 0 
i | f ern 
Juices of the ſame nature are collected, 4 oe 8 
nd ſhrubs: and umme 
countries, from other trees a kinds of tree 


the Briangonos 


25 iFerent | 
in Dauphiny. How far the manna Juice 5 . 
vegetables differ from one another, is not Ne. eg l. 
but this much is certain, that one and 'the _ colour, 
fords mannas very conſiderably different, in! nk * Ol 
in their taſte, and in their diſpoſition to No eater of 
concrete form : that is, in on prays or We pid” 
eſs admixture of oily or reſinous mattet- - in 
| The beſt ſort of the officinal or Calabrizn nahe, 7 
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ont. of a whitiſh or pale yellow colour, and in ſome de- T -MANTELETS, in the art of war, a kind of moveable 
151 inſparent. The inferior kinds are moiſt, unQu- | parapets, made of planks about three inches thick, nail- y 
ree = 96920 Both forts are ſaid to be ſometimes fed one over another, to the height of almoſt fix feet, id 
ur. terfeited by compoſitions of ſugar, honey, and pur- generally caſed with tin, and ſet upon little wheels, ſo | 
yo materials: compoſitions of this kind, in a ſolid or | that in a ſiege, they may be dtiven before the pioneers, 
Folly may be diſtinguiſhed by their weight, compaQ- | and ſerve as blinds to ſheſter them from the enemy's ſmall 
" and/untranſparency ; both the dry and moiſt com- ſhot. See plate LXXXII, fg 7. | | 
= tions may be diſtinguiſhed by their taſte, which is | There are other ſorts. of mantelets, covered on the top, 
F-ofibly different from that of true manna, and with great- | of, which the miners make uſe to approach the walls of 
er certainty by their habitude to menſtrua, 1. [2 townor caſtle. e Feen | 
This juice liquefies in a moiſt air, d ſolves readily in || MANTLE, or ManTLe-Txs, in architecture, the 
water, and by the aſſiſtance of heat, in rectified ſpirit alſo; lower part of the chimney, or that piece of timber which 
the impurities only being left by both menſtr va. On in- | 18 laid acroſs the jaumbs, and ſuſtains the compartment 
ſpiſſating the watery ſolution, the manga is recovered. of of the chimney piece. dee the article CHIMNEY. 3» 
i much darker colour than at firſt. From the ſaturated | - MN TTR, or Max TLIxd, in heraldry, that appear- 
ſpirituous ſolution, great part of it ſeparates, as the liquor | ance of folding of cloth, flouriſhing or drapery, that1 in 
cools, concreting into a flaky maſs, of a ſnowy whiteneſs, any atchievement drawn about the coat of arms. It is 
and a very grateful ſweetnels ; the liquor remaining after ſuppoſed originally to be the repreſentation of a mantle, 
the ſeparation of this pure ſweet part of the manna, | or military. habit, worn by the ancient cavaliers over their 
leaves, on being inſpiſſated, an unctuous, dark-coloured, | armour to preſerye it from ruſt; or, as others hold," a 
diſagreeable matter, in greater or leſs quantity, accord ſhort covering only worn over the helmet, which in after- 
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ing as the manna made uſe of was leſs ot more pure. times was lengthened, and made to hang from the helmet = 
anna, in doſes of an ounce and upwards, proves a | below the whole ſhield. re tn, e whe ee | 1 
gentle laxative it operates in general with great mild- The mantle is always ſaid in blazonry, to be doubled, 


diſtempets, where the ſtimulating purgatives have no. N a e e 
place. It is particularly pee itomachic coughs, or AN FAC TURER, an who wo [XS SP COA. 
thoſe which have their origin in the ſtomach; the manna, pr oduct into an artificial commodity, Za OE 
by its ſweetneſs and unctuoſity, contributing to obtund-] MANURE, any thing uſed for fattening and improving 
as well as to evacuate the offending humours: in this in- land. 3 DE ae 
tention it is ſometimes made into a linctus or lohoch, There are various kinds of manure ufed in different 
with equal quantities of oil of almonds and of ſyrup of. | parts of England for enriching the ſeveral ſoils, ſome of 
lets. er ns ne | which have been already mentioned under the articles 
In ſome conſtitutions, however, it acts unkindly, eſpe- dung, chalk, lime, &c. which fee: but there are others 
cially if given in conſiderable quantity, oceaſioning flatu- | that might be uſed on many lands with ſucceſs. _ | 
lencies, gripes, and diſtenſions of the belly; inconveni- | _ All ſorts of mart and clay, ſpread over gravelly 200 
encies which may be generally obviated by a fmall addi- ſandy land, ar e of vaſt advantage to it, by making it more 
tion of ſome grateful aromatic. 9 þ. 7 +. -+% 7 pol; and tenacious, as all kinds of ſand are to thoſe ſoils 
MANNER, in painting, a habitude that a man ac- | that conſiſt of a ſtiff loam or clay. Theſe kinds' of 
quires in the three principal. parts of painting, the ma- | Manure are, of . laſting advantage. See the article 
nagement of colours, lights, and ſhadows, which is either SAND. ff K 7 
good or bad, according as the painter has practiſed more. | - Tanner's bark, laid in a heap, and rotted, is alſo an 
or leſs aſter the truth, with judgment and ſtudy. But the þ excellent manure, eſpecially for {tiff cold land, and one 
belt painter is he who has no manner at all. The good load of it will improve the ground more, and laſt longer, 
or bad choice he makes is called goũte. Itban two Joads of the richeſt dung: when this manure 18 
MANNERS, in poetry, the inclinations, genius, and | laid an graſs, it ſhould be done foon after Michaelmas, 
N our, which the poet gives to his perſons, and where- * the nit rains may waſh i, A000 BY earth: 7 | 
y he diftinguiſhes his characters. See the article CHA- where it is uſed for corn-land, it ſhould be ſpread on the 
RACTER; : 15 TP 1 ..- {ſurface before the laſt plowing, that it 1 be turned 
MANOMETER, or MAxoscork, an inſtrument to | down for the fibres of the corn to reach it in the ſpring. 
ſne or —— the alterations in the rarity; or denſity of BAUER N moſt ſor 50 alſo Ne enrich land, 
the air, The manometer differs from the barometer in ſo that where other manure 1s ſcarce, theſe may be uſed 
this, that the latter only ſerves to meaſute the weight of with great ſucceſs; thus the weeds of ponds, ES: and 
= Ee or * _ PEO — air _ it . | 98 Bie DEAR dragged out 1 = they begin to flour, 
ormer the denſity of the air in which it is found, which } and laid on heaps to rot, will make excellent manure : 
denſity depends 45 only on the weight of the atmoſphere, but it is to be 3 that in rotting, theſe vegetables, 
_ r the action of heat and cold, &c. Authors, it will be proper to mix ſome earth, mud, or any other 
» generally confound the two together, and Mr, ſuch like ſubſtance. with them, to prevent their taking 
| Boyle himſelf gives us a very good manometer of his con- | fire in their fermentation ; it will alſo be proper to cover 
tivance, under the title of a ſtatical barometer, . See Ba- the heaps with earth, mud, or dung, to detain the ſalts, 
ROMETER, | otherwiſe many of the finer parts will evaporate in fer- 
MANOR, an ancient royalty. or lordſhip, formerly menting. The refuſe of kitchen-gardens,, when laid on 
called a barony, conſiſting of demeſnes, ſervices, and a | heaps and rotted, will alſo afford good manure for corn- 
court-baron; and comprehending in it meſſuages, lands, land: and alſo fern mowed down while it is green and 
meadow, patture, wood, rents, an advowſon, &c. It may tender, and laid. on heaps to rot, will make excellent 
contain one or more villages, or hamlets, or only a great |, manure; and by frequently mowing it, this troubleſome 
part of a village, &e. S044. 7 To gain torts 5 nt diols; : plant will be deſtroyed, The aſhes of all kinds of vege- 
e a noble kind: of fee, granted in part to te. tables are alſo good manure for Jand, ſo that where the 
OM r certain ſervices to be perſormed, and partly re- ground is over-run, with buſhes, brambles, &c. if they 
wech to the uſe of the lord's family, with juriſdiction | are grubbed up in ſummer, ſpread abroad to dry, and 
cler the tenants, for their farms or eſtates. Iten conſumed to aſhes, and ſpread. over the land, they 
ol TE Ecol manors or honours that have other ma- will, greatly improve it. Rotten wood, and ſaw-duft, 
„As under them; and alſo cuſtomary manors granted by | when. rotted, are a very good manure for ſtrong land, as 


"PIO cure pious lords of which have power to hold | are alſo bones, horns, ſhells, woollen rags, &c. and 
5 an „ wit i I Fol 2 r , ; x 7 


| neſs, ſo as to be ſafely given in inflammatory or acute that is, lined throughout with one of the furs, as ermin, 
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MANSI rant copies, &e. „ whatever ſerves to looſen its parts. 3 
W N, in law, is the chief dwelling-houſe of a | | MANUSCRIPT, in matters of literature, denotes.a 
Waka in his fee, or the capital meſſuage or manor- written book, in contradiſtinction to a printed one, See 

M 225 | 2 g 7 e eee AN of Book. = 1 PE 1 8 ; 1 
Lillie sLT ER, generally termed homicide, is | MAP, à plane figure repreſenting the ſurface of the 
| 975 perſon without premeditated malice, | .. earth, or A part thereof, according to the Taws of per- 
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ſpective; diſtinguiſhing the ſituation of cities, mountains, 
rivers, &c, | | 


1. That all places have the ſame fituation and diſtance 
from the great circles therein, as on the globe, to ſhew 


celeſtial appearances. 2. That their magnitudes be pro- 


| 3 part thereof: each kind is called geographical or 
land- maps, in contradiſtinction to hydrographical or fea- 


ol the earth delineated upon a plane; the earth being 
round, no part of the ſpherical ſurface of it can be accu- 


made in this method would ſhew every thing in the ſame 


delineated: and, indeed, maps of this ſort would be in 


in one general map; in this view one of them compares 


er of theſe was called 
latitude. 


of an entire hemiſphere, or half of the globe; and are 


| Pagans, provinces, countries, or of leſſer diſtricts. 


hence, that if a concave femicircle with equal diviſions 
de viewed with the eye in the plane of it continued, at 


_ appearing leſs the nearer to the center; conſequently, if 
two ſemicircles cutting one another at right angles, | 


projection of them will be ſtraight lines unequally divid- 


In maps, theſe three things are eſſentially requiſite, 


their parallels, longitudes, zones, climates, and other 


portionable to the real magnitudes on the globe, 3, That 
all places have the fame fituation, bearing and diftance, 
as on the earth itſelf. 3 FR 
Maps are either univerſal, which exhibit the whole 
ſurface of the earth; or particular, which exhibit ſome 


maps, repreſenting the ſeas and ſea-coaſts, properly call- 
As a map is a repreſentation of ſome part of the ſurface 


ratelyexhibited upon a plane, and, therefore, ſome have pro- 
poſed the making of globular maps; for this purpoſe, a plate 
of braſs might de hammered, or ataleſs expence a piece of 


and covered on its convex fide with a map projected in the 
ſame, as the papers of the common globes are: a map 


manner, as it would be ſeen upon a globe of the ſame 
diameter with the ſphere upon the ſegment of which it was 


effect ſegments of ſuch a globe, but they are not in com- 
mon 'uſe. EN. 1 | 
T he ancients deſcribed all the parts of the known earth 


the ſhape of the earth to the leather of a fling, whoſe 
length-exceeds its breadth: the length of the then known 
parts of the earth from eaſt to weſt was conſiderably great- 
er than from north to ſouth ; for which reaſon, the form- 
the longitude, and the other the 


The modern general maps are ſuch as give us a view 


projected upan the plane of ſome great circle, which ter- 
minates the projected hemiſphere, and divides it from the 
other half of the globe, as the equator, or the meridian, 
or horizon of ſome place: from this circle the projection 
is denominated, and ſaid to be equatorial, meridfonal, or 
horizontal, 

Particular maps are ſuch as exhibit to us lefs than an 
hemiſphere ; of this ſort are maps of the great parts into 
which the earth is divided, as Europe, Aſia, Africa, 
North-America, South-America; or maps of particular 


he projections of the circles in genera] maps are of 
two ſorts, convex and concave: to underſtand which we 


may imagine the globe upon which the circles are deli- 


neated to be of thin glaſs, and that half of it is viewed at 
a time; now we may be conceived to view this hemi- 


iphere either on the convex or concave fide, and we 


may conceive it to be placed at different diſtances from 
the eye: from which diverſity of our view, there will 
ariſe different projections, or pictures of it in a map. If 


the eye be ſuppoſed to be placed in ſome point of the ſur- 


face of the ſphere to view the concave of the oppofite he- 
miſphere, it is called the ſtereographic projection. 

In this projection, the parts about the middle are a little 
contracted, > as to be too ſmall for the extreme parts, the 
reaſon whereof will appear from (plate LXXXIV, fig. 1.) 


the diſtance of a ſemi-diameter from its center, the pro- 
jection will be a ſtraight line unequally divided, the parts 


drawn upon a concave hemifphere, and marked with equal 
diviſions, be viewed in the manner now deſcribed, the 


ed, as AC and BD (jig. 2.) the parts appearing leſs the 


. nearer to the center. The ſtereographic projection is 


. * 


Either equatorfal, meridional, or horizontal. 
The equatorial projection ſuppoſes the eye to be ſituat- 


view the oppoſite concave hemi 


map of the northern hemiſphere upon th 
here the meridians are all ſtraight lines, 


paſſing through ſome meridian, which a mer 
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phere, with ne 
projected upon a plane of glaſs — Hoon Bs ei 
Thus the eye is ſuppoſed to be in the north pole, in 
to view the ſouthern hemiſphere; and in the 1 
to view the northern hemiſphere, Thus fig ; . 
n 
« A  ProjeAtion 
are compleat circles. | k 25 Pats 
The meridional projection ſuppoſes the e 
ſome point of the equator,” and from thence 
oppoſite concave hemiſphere, projected upon 


Cle; 
oh the Equatcr, 


to View the 


through the eye cuts at right angles, Tha fe on 
map of the earth in two hemiſpheres, projected upon te 
plane of a meridian paſſing through one of the Cana 7 
iſtands called Ferro. This metidian is made N 

9 


becauſe, by making the projection thereon, one hemi. 


ſphere contains Europe, Aſia, and Africa; and 

other North and South America. Here all the — 
are arches of circles, except that drawn through the eye 
which is a ſtraight line; and all the parallels are arches 


of circles, and the equator is a ſtraight line. 
paſte-board might be formed into a ſegment of a ſphere, | 


M. de la Hire has invented another meridional projec- 
tion, which comes the neareſt of all to the nature of the 
globe, becauſe the meridians are placed therein at equal 
diftances, the parallels alſo are nearly equidiſtant, and 
conſequently the ſeveral parts of the earth have their pro- 


per proportion of magnitude, diftance, and ſituation, 


nearly the ſame as on the globe itfelf. As this ſort of po- 


jections is very uſeful, and at the ſame time not ver 


common, we have here added a theory thereof, and alſo 


a map of the two hemiſpheres of the earth delineated on 


theſe principles. See plate LXXXV. fig. 2. 
A determination of the moſt perfect globular projection 
neceflary for conſtructing N maps. 


eye in the diameter B C produced, through the center A 
draw L AI perpendicular to B C. Now if we ſuppoſe 


ſmall equal parts as F/, TH, &c. and from D we draw 
the rays DF, D/, DH, &c. cutting the plane of projec- 
tion L I in the points E, e, þ, the parts Ee, e b, ate to 
be as nearly equal as poſſible, that is, their difference is to 
be leſs than if the rays had been drawn from any other 
point as d, in the diameter BC produced. This being pre- 
miſed, it will follow, that the ſum of the differences of al 
the parts into which Al is divided by the viſual rays drawn 


from D to the ſeveral points H, FF, &c. in the circum- | 
ference of the ſemicircle, will be the leaft poſſible, be. 


cauſe if the parts Ee, eh, &c. could be perfectiy equal, 
the ſum of their differences would entirely vaniſh. 

| Now in order to determine the point D, put the pr 
AB Da, AD=x, and imagine Ee to be the greateſt 0 
all the diviſions that can be made by two rays drawn iron 
the point D to the correſponding points F, /, in the af 
cumference. From F draw F GS parallel to IL, A 
join the points A, F. Call A G, x, and put 5 1 
arch BF, whence Gg or FM= x, Ff=s; and ther 

fore EA = La, which put = #5 conſequen') 

3 | 

Ee A 1 5 2 But AF 'FG::/f* 
2 4+ N Va- 


, . | 2 : and we 
ſubſtitute this value of & in the above value of x, | 
aa ue N 

mall have x 
| u r N ß 
this expreſſion with « and: invariable, 
=u+x); ter 


and by taking the n 
we ſhall dae 


1 


21 —24 — 


A* . = © (wherein'7 
fore —=r=u+x, and . =&Xz the 40 FP 
1 | alue A 
ing the greateſt of all others for the ſame V 


and ;. . 1 10 ; 
If we now conſider the eye as placed at D, 
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ſpeRively, cannot be determined from the f 
ite is alſo clear that the ſum of the parts 


ed in one of the poles of the earth, and from thence to 


3 


| 


a glaſs plane 


Let IBL be a ſemi- circle (g. 1.) D the place of the 


the ſemi- circle IB L to be divided into indefinitely 


FM, which algebraically expreſſed gives æ x Vn, 


f ct to . 
eaſy to conceive that the laſt parts next E. 


0 


M 


to the 


to the center A will become 
2 OAT X's 


making o, in the ſaid value, we ſhall have — for the 


difference between the greateſt Ee, and the neareſt 

A, together with the difference between the ſame Ee 
to 1 that neareſt to I. It therefore only now remains to 
2 an expreſſion for theſe extreme parts correſponding 
wil ſame value of u and ?: in order to which, let a be 
. tote for x iN the value of Ee, and then the laſt part next 


428 
« 5 * 
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a+ u X au.: . 

— — or ——, and by 
a+u + 


| make y=a, there will ariſe 


—_— OY 


MAP 
u 24 | 

— for the Zone next the 
au 


W bk WORE DE PE : EP TY * i: 4 
point A; and laſtly, if for x we put its value, viz. Ke 


2 


Qa : . a EEE wn ; MEISE + | +: { . 
==, when the zone is the greateſt it can be, we ſhall have 


4 cx 


for the value thereof; and conſequently the 


C-C XI.” | 
ſum of the differences found as before, by ſubtracting the 


| > — 244 , 3 n 16 extre | will A 

part next the point I. Now let a — . be ſubſtituted | ſum of the wg 8 Peg the mean, will be ex 
» : 4 | E | o 42 * 5 g | 

| aa Tux XU x preſſed by 5 7 which muſt be 

* 3 LOGOS ont: ORC „ > 2 | | | 2 e © gg 

for x in the above . OO 4 —4 X27 au e ih 

aa Xa | the leaſt poflible, in fluxions, with + conſtant and u va- 
and after due reduction being made, we ſhall have gs SO <A OE err 
2 hs 3 | a Habe, pen ————_ — = r 
odor the middle or mean part E e, correſponding 27a fa ov Wy NN OM. 


3 
44444 


| + | We 
to the extreme parts already found, namely, — 


If from the double of the mean particle Ee we ſubtract 
the ſum of thoſe extremes, the remainder will give the 
ſum of their differences; that is, how much they differ 
from equality among themſelves, and which muſt, by the 


hypotheſis, be the leaſt poſlible : therefore 3 


u 7 „ 


E muſt be a minimum; this expreſſion being put 


4 42 * 


into fluxions, with; invariable, and made equal to nothing, 
vill produce u*%— 3 4 u + 44% — ba*u* + 24 = oO, 
wherein if we take a = 100, 1 will become 160 very 


Let IBLG now repreſent a ſphere ; it is required to 
determine the point O in the diameter BC produced, 
from whence equal parts of the furface ſhall upon the 


plane of projection 1 L appear as nearly equal as poſſible 


among themſelves. 


From O draw O'S at pleaſure, and Os infinitely near 
it, cutting TAL in X and x. Put AB Sg a, AT =x, 


AX=x*, AO, 


whoſe radius is 43 then will AX=z = — 


33 
and X x or = ===— 


2 
K ＋ 


1 = . . F . 0 — — g 
the circle whoſe radius is G S is < x Wa*—x*, whence 


uu: N Vaa=xx: —= 8 which be- 


a 


ing multiplied by E, gives = „ Which, by ſub- 


ſtituting 1 for 2 4. x, will become — 


Now as all the ſpherical zones are ſuppoſed equal to each 
other, it is evident that if the laſt expreſſion be put into 
ux10ns with ; conſtant, and made equal to nothing, 
ere will ariſe an equation, from whence ſuch a value of 

may be found, as will determine the greateſt circu- 
y zone poſſible, corteſponding to the equal ones upon 
tne ſurface of the ſphere ; hence, by taking the fluxion of 


th 


CO Fur — 7 


Fx Xu, and equating it as before directed, we 


zo? 


3 


preſſion for the circular zone, via. be again 
W x+u Xa 

. amel, and therein x made = o; it will then become 
„ : 

— 


gain, if in the fame 


. | 
7 772 ; 27 a 
df —2ru= 307, or r === WS: bel „and AT 


57 Having proceeded thus far, let the general ex- 


z n expreſſion for the zone next the point L; and 


. 45 


44 


8 


2au*—2 a* | 


e for the periphery of a circle, 
| 1 V L *! 
r 


us 


i „„ 


FTze periphery of 


a 


7 
x ＋ , ͤ 
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which may be farther reduced to 8 . 1214 4 +162 
4 , — ta uf + gu - 814 + 27 af =0, from 
whence (making a=100) « will be found equal to 210.5 
very Free and conſequently the point O is deter- 
mined. 0 | 


In the horizontal proje&ion the eye is ſuppoſed to be 


in that point of the ſurface of the globe, which is diame- 
trically oppoſite to the place upon the horizon of which 
the projection is made, and from thence to view the op- 
polite concave hemiſphere, with its circles projected upon 
a glaſs plane paſſing through that horizon. Thus, if 
we project any map of this ſort upon the horizon of 
London, the eye is ſuppoſed to be in the place of the an- 
tipodes to London, and from thence to view the concave 
hemiſphere. "There is great variety in this ſort of pro- 
jection ; for if the place, the horizon it is upon, be under 
the pole, the horizontal projection is the ſame with the 
equatorial already deſcribed. If the place be under the 
equator, it is the ſame with the meridional : if the place 
be in an oblique ſphere, the projection will be different, 
-according to the different latitude of the place; for it will 
approach nearer to an equatorial or meridional projection, 
according as the place is fituated nearer to one of the 
poles, or to the equator. Plate LXXXIV. fig. 4. is a map 
projected upon the horizon of London, whoſe latitude is 
517 32. The chief advantage of this kind of maps is 
this, that the place upon the horizon on which the map 
is projected is always in the center of it; and we may ſee 
the bearings of places from it. 


fs 


A particular map is a part of a general one, and may 


be made upon the ſame principles, as by projecting a large 
hemiſphere, and taking ſo much of it as the map is de- 
ſigned to contain, When we are to delineate a map of a 
ſmaller part of the earth, if it be near the equator, the 
meridians and parallels may be repreſented by equidiſtant 
right-lines. If at ſome diſtance from the equator, the 
parallels may be equidiſtant ſtraight-lines, and the meri- 
dians ſtraight-lines, a little converging towards the near- 
eſt pole: or the meridians may be ſtraight-lines, con- 
verging towards the neareſt pole, and the parallels cir- 
cular. | 


When we are to make a map of a very ſmal! diſtrict, 


as of a county or hundred, whatever part of the earth it 
be in, the meridians and parallels may be equidittant 
ſtraight- lines, drawn through every minute, &c: of lon gi- 
tude, according as the largeneſs of the map will allow. 
See PLOTTING and SURVEYING. 


It the eye be ſuppoſed to view the hemiſphere at an in- 
finite diſtance, the projection of its circles; whether it be 
viewed on the convex or concave fide, is called ortho- 
graphic. In this projection, the parts about the middle 


are very well exhibited, but the extreme parts are wry 
g 


5 85 contracted, See Orthographie PROJECTION of t 
PRere, 4 | wo” | 

Fig. 5. is a general map of the northern hemiſphere 
projected orthographically upon the plane of the equator. 
Here the meridians are all ftraight-lines, | and the 
parallels are compleat circles. Fig. 6. is a general 
map of an hemiſphere projected: orthographically on the 
plane of the meridian, Here all the meridians are pro- 


jected into ſemi-ellipſes; except that which is perpendi- 
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MAR 


cular to the plane of projection, and which becomes a 


ſtraight- line thereon. This projection has one advantage 


not to be found in any other general map; namely, that 


the decreaſe of the parallels from the equator to the poles, 
appears therein in true proportion. 
The orthographic horizontal projection has great va- 


riety, according to the different latitude of places, and is 
pretty difficult to execute. Plate LX XXV. fig. 3. is a map 
of this kind, whoſe center is Ur of the Chaldees, and | w | 
| without ſhells, 8. Of the white variega 
The great contraction of the extreme parts in the or- 
thographic projection makes it ſo deficient in the ſecond. 


therefore projected on the horizon of that place. 


quality required in maps, that it is feldom uſed, except 


when the diſk of the earth, in a ſolar eclipſe, is to be 


exhibited. | 

The uſe of maps is obvious from their conſtruction. 
The degrees of the meridians and parallels ſhew the lon- 
zitude and latitude of places; their bearings from each 
other appear from inſpection ; and their diſtances may 
be meaſured by the diviſions on the meridian, equator, 
&C. Poe es | 

MAPLE, Acer, in botany, a genus of plants, the 


lower of which is compoſed of five oval petals; the fruit 


the baſe; and are compreſſed, roundiſh, and each ter- 


minated by a very large membranous ala; the ſeeds are 


lingle and roundiſh. 


Great MAPLE, acer maj us, improperly called ſycamore, 


a large tree with pentangular ſerrated leaves; producing 
ſmall greeniſh flowers, and a fruit compoſed of two cap- 


fules, including, each, a'whitiſh ſeed at the end where they 


are joined, and ſpreading at the oppoſite end into a mem- 
branous wing. It is a native of the mountains of Switzer- 
land and Auſtria, and now common in England. _ 
Theſe trees are propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, ſoon 
after they are ripe, in an open bed of common earth, co- 
vering them about half an inch thick, with ſandy light 
earth: the ſpring following they will appear above ground, 


and, if kept clear from weeds, will grow above a foot 


high the firſt ſummer: the Michaelmas following, if they 
are thick in the ſeed-bed, you may take out a part of them, 


and tranſplant into a nurſery, in rows at three feet diſtance, | 


and two feet aſunder in the rows; in which place they 
may remain three or four years, when they will be large 
enough to plant out for good, The timber of the com- 
mon maple is far ſuperior to the beech for all uſes of the 
turner, particularly diſhes, cups, trenchers, and bowls; 
and when it abounds with knots, as it very often doth, it 
is highly eſteemed by the joiners for inlayings, &c. and 
alſo, for the lightneſs of the wood, 1s often employed by 
thoſe that make muſical inſtruments; and, for the white- 
neſs of the wood, is in great requeſt for tables. 

All the parts of the maple contain a ſweet ſaccharine 
juice; which exuding on the ſurface of the leaves, renders 


them ſubje& to be preyed on by inſets. The roots, | 


trunk, or branches, wounded early in the ſpring, bleed 
a large quantity of clear liquor; which, in its dilute ſtate, 
taſtes ſomewhat ſweetiſh; and, on being inſpiſlated, 
vields a brown coloured concrete ſugar, with a ſyrupy 
matter reſembling melaſſe. 
The juice, unboiled, has been drank as an antiſcorbu- 
tic. The ſugar and melaſſes, which are leſs ſweet than 
- thoſe extracted from the ſugar-cane, and whoſe ſweetneſs 
is likewiſe ſomewhat different in kind, are ſuppoſed to be 
more medicinal in diſorders of the breaſt. Conſiderable 
quantities of this fugar, made from a ſpecies of maple in 
Canada, are imported for that uſe into ſome parts of Eu- 
rope, particularly France, ©» | 
MARBLE, Marmor, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
foſſils, being bright and beautiful ſtones, compoſed of 
{mall ſeparate concretions, moderately hard, not giving 
fire with ſteel, fermenting with and ſoluble in acid men- 
ſtrua, and calcining in a light fire. | 
The colours of marbles being a very obvious and ſtrik- 
ing character, on are arranged according to them, in 
the following divitions. 1. Of the white plain marbles 
there are two ſorts; the Parian marble of the ancients, 


and ſtatuary marble of the moderns, an extremely bright 


and elegant marble; and the Carrara marble; a very fine 
marble, more compact and cloſe than the former, but 


7 


marbles there is only one kind, the Leeden 


gold veins. 
conſiſts of a number of capſules, which grow together at | 


form theſe operations upon. 


berries, and called by the painters ſap green, 


leſs bright. 2. Of the plain yellowiſh 


only one ſort, which is a hard, pale 
marble, found in many parts of Italy. 3. Of the bla, 
iſh and black marbles there are a great many ſpecies 1 


the Chian marble, Baſaltes, &c. 


marbles there ig 
yellow, and ploſſ 


Of the plain green 


of the angieats,, 5. The pale-colouredor whitiſh ">a 


commonly called Darby-marble. 6, The green 
with ſhells. 7. The black Coralloide ab, ren 
| gated marble there 
are a great many. Ge variegated with purple, brow: 
red, blue, &c. q. Of the brown variegated marbles there ate 
likewiſe ſeveral ſorts, ſome with red veins, others with 
white, black, or brown veins. 10. Of the yellow vein 
ed and variegated marbles ſome are veined with purple, 
and others with blue. 11. Of the black variegated mar- 
bles, ſome are veined with white, and others with blue 
yellow, red, &c. 12. The green variegated marbles are 
likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the colour of their veins. 1. 
The grey ſpotted marbles are variegated, ſome with black 
and others with green ſpots. 14. The red variegated 
marble is the Brocatello of the Italians, with white and 


Polifbing of MARBLE is performed by firſt rubbing then 
well with a free-ſtone, or ſand, till the ſtrokes of the av 
are worn off, then with pumice- ſtone, and afterwird: 
with emery. . 

Colour ing of MARBLE.— The colouring of marble js x 
nice art, and in order to ſucceed in it, the pieces of mar- 
ble, on which the experiments are tried, muſt be well 
poliſhed, and clear from: the leaſt ſpot or vein. The 


harder the marble is, the better. it will bear the heat ne- 


ceſſary in the operation; therefore, alabaſter and the 
common ſoft white marble are very improper to per- 


Heat is always neceſſary for the opening the pores of 


the marble, ſo as to render it fit to receive the colours; 


but the marble muſt never be made red-hot, for then, the 
texture of the marble itſelf is injured, and the colours are | 
burnt, and loſe their beauty. Too ſmall a degree of 
heat is as bad as too great; for, in this caſe, though 
the marble receive the colour, it will not be fixed in it, } 
nor ſtrike deep enough. Some colours will ftrike eyen | 
cold, but they are never-ſo well ſunk in as when a juſt 


degree of heat is uſed. The proper degree is that which, 
without making the marble red, will make the liquor 


boil upon its ſurface. The menſtruums uſed to firike in 
the colours, mult be varied according to the nature of the | 
colour to be uſed. A lixivium made with horſe's or dogs 
urine, with four parts quick-lime, and one part po 


| aſhes, is excellent for ſome colours; common ley of woot- 


aſhes does very well for others: for ſome, ſpirit of Wie 
is beſt; and, finally, for others, oily liquors, or common 
white- wine. 5 
The colours which have been found to ſuccecd - 
with the peculiar menſtruums, are theſe: ſtone-blue ci. 
ſolved in fix times the quantity of ſpirit of wine, & © 
the urinous lixivium; and that colour which the 3 
call litmouſe, diſſolved in common ley of wood. 3 
An extract of ſaffron, and that colour made of bucktho! 
both ſuc- 
ceed well diſſolved in urine and quick- lime, an c 
well in ſpirit of wine. Vermilion, and a fine . 
cochineal, ſucceed alſo very well N 2 
Dragon's blood ſucceeds very well in ſpirit 0 41 
does alſo a tincture of logwood, in the ſame ſpiri Uuum 
kanet root gives a fine colour, but the only "ot pit 
to be uſed for this is oil of turpentine ; for nee - 
of wine, nor any lixivium, will do with it. 1 15 
another kind of ſanguis draconis called . very cle 
tears, which, mixed " 2 Nat give? 
ant colour. Philoſ. Tranſact. N“. 208. q 
a Beſides theſe eg. colours and dee 
there are ſome colours which are to be leg — 
unmixed. Theſe are dragon's blood, of t # = a green 
for a red; gamboge for a yellow; prove wi or born 
common brimſtone, pitch, and turpentine is, muſt be 
colour. The marble, for theſe experi : to be 
made conſiderably hot, and then the co'0 


| when 
rubbed on dry in the lump. Some of theſe colours, Wee 


d tolerad'vy 


* 1 ; . A, | 


once given, remain immutable; others are eaſily changed 
5 gellroyed. Thus the red colour given by dragon's 
Mood, or by a decoction of logwood, will be wholly taken 
away. by oil, or tartat, andi the, poliſh of the marble not 


bult by if $38.1 1 A 1 ane Ln; xt x 1 
\ fne gold colout is given In; che following manner: 


4 6 


D 


dale crude ſal armoniae, victiol, and verdigreaſe, of each 


equal quantities; white vitriol ſucceeds beſt; and all muſt 


hocoughly mixed in fine powder. th 
1 taineng: 08 marble to all the degrees of red or yel- 


ow, by ſolutions of dragon's blood or gamboge, may be 
Jane by reducing theſe gums to powder, and grinding 


them, with the spirit of wine, ia a glaſs; mortar; but, 


for ſmaller attempts, no method is ſo gobd as the mixing 


i little of either of theſe powders with ſpirit of wine, in 
I flyer ſpoon, and holding it over burning charcoal. By 
this means a fine tincture will be extracted, and, with a 
pencil dipped in this, the fineſt traces may be made on 


very deep, and will remain perfectly diſtinct in the ſtone. 
It is very eaſy to make the ground colour red or yellow by 
this means, and leave white veins in it. This is to be 
done by covering the places where the whiteneſs is to re- 
main, with ſome white paint, or even with two or three 


doubles only of paper, either of which will prevent the 


colour from penetrating in that part. All the degrees of 
red are to be given to marble by means of this gum alone; 
a flight tincture of it, without the aſſiſtance of heat to the 


marble, gives only a pale flefh' coJourg but the ſtronger. 


tinctures give it yet deeper; to this the aſſiſtance of heat 
adds yet greatly; and, finally, the addition of a little 
pitch to the tincture gives it a tendency to blackneſs, or 
any degree of deep red that is defired, |» | 

A blue colour may be given alſo to marble by diſſoly- 
ing turnſol in a lixivium of lime and urine; or in the vo- 
latile ſpirit of urine; but this has always a tendency to 
purple, whether made by the one or the other of theſe 
ways. A better blue, and uſed in a eaſier manner, is 
furniſhed by the Canary turnſol, a ſubſtance well known 
among the dyers: this needs only to be diſſolved in wa- 
ter, and drawn on the place with a pencil; this pene- 
trates very deep into the marble, and the colour may be 
increaſed by drawing the pencil, wetted afreſh, ſeveral 
times over the ſame lines. This colour is ſubject to 
ſpread and diffuſe itſelf irregularly; but it may be kept 
in regular bounds, by circumſcribing its lines with beds 
of wax, or any other ſuch ſubſtance. It is to be obſerved, 
that this colour ſhould be always laid on cold, and no 
heat given even afterwards to the marble; and one great 
advantage of this colour is, that it is therefore eaſily add- 
ed to marble already ſtained with any other colours, and 
18a very beautiful tinge, and laſts a long time. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1732. | 


Arundel MARBLES, ancient marbles with a chronicle 


of the city of Athens inſcribed on them, many. years 


before our Saviour's birth z preſented to the univerſity 


a Oxford by Thomas earl of Arundel, whence the 
ame, | 8 


 MARBLING, the method of preparing and colour- 


ing the marbled paper. 


bere are ſeveral kinds of marbled paper; but the 
W difference of them lies in the forms in which 
e Colours are laid on the ground: ſome being diſpoſed 
ue or circumvolutions; ſome in jagged lengths; 
nd others only in ſpots of a roundiſh or oval figure. The 
Seneral manner of managing each kind is, nevertheleſs, 
the ſame ; being the 
Trav. "agacanth, or, as it is commonly called, gum- 
wi "3 Over which the colours, previouſly prepared 
| OX: pal] and ſpirit of wine, are firſt ſpread. 

5 N apparatus neceſſary for this purpoſe, is a 
Bas. þ " contaming the gum tragacanth, and the co- 
N rey for diſpoſing them in the figure uſually 
; 3 a burniſhing ſtone for poliſhing the paper. 
neubas may be of any kind of wood; and muſt be 
which ie arger than the ſheets of paper, for merbling 
tile about to de employed ; but the ſides of it need only 
. wo.inches above the bottom; for by making 
quantity of the folution of the gum 


6 wh to fill it. The comb may be alſo of wood, and 


dipping the paper in a ſolution of | 


3 


"Oo" 


a great degree of ſinoothneſs. 


: : . a 
* f 
. q 
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five inches in length; but ſhould have braſs teeth, which 


may,.be about two inches long, and placed at about a 
quarter of an inch diftance from each other. The bur- 


| niſhing ſtone may be of jaſper, or agate ; but as thoſe 


ſtones: ene when of ſufficient largeneſs, marble 


or glaſs may be uſed, provided their ſurface be poliſhed to 


, 6. „ : 4. 


| - Theſe implements being prepared, the ſolution of gum- 


tragacanth muſt be made, by putting a ſufficient propor- 
tion of the gum, which ſhould be white, and clear from 
all foulneſſes, into clean water; and letting it remain 
there a day or two, frequently breaking the lumps and 
ſtirring it, till the whole ſhall appear diſſolved, and 
equally mixed with the water. The conſiſtence of the 


| ſolution ſhould be nearly that of ſtrong gum- water, uſed 
in miniature painting; and if it appear thicker, water 


muſt. be added, or it thinner, more of the gum. When 


| the ſolution is thus brought to a due ſtate, it muſt be 
the marble, while cold, which, on the heating it after- | 
wards, either on ſand, or in a baker's oven, will all ſink 


paſſed through a linen cloth, and being then put into the 
trough, it will be ready to receive the colours. 

Ihe colours employed for red are carmine, lake, roſe- 
pink, and vermilion; but the two laſt are too hard and 


Pruſſian blue. : 


12. . — 


Theſe ſeveral colours ſhould be ground with ſpirit of 


„ > 


much as will ſuffer the ſpots of colour, when ſprinkled on 
the ſolution of the gum-tragacanth, to join together, 
without intermixing or running into each other. 


When every 88 is thus prepared; the ſolution of the 
gum-tragacanth mult be pbured into the trough; and the 
colours, being in a ſeparate pot, with a pencil appropri- 


* * 


lution, by 


ated weßeh muſt be ſprinkled on the ſurface of the ſo- 


aking the pencil, charged with its proper 


colour, over it; and this muſt be done with the ſeveral 


vered. | 

When the marbling is propoſed to be in ſpots of a 
ſimple form, nothing more is neceſſary ; but where the 
whirles or ſnail-ſhell figures are wanted, they muſt be 
made by means of a quill; which muſt be put among 
the ſpots to turn them about, till the effect be produced. 
The jagged lengths muſt be made by means of the comb 


kinds of colour deſired, till the ſurface be wholly co- 


above deſcribed, which muſt be paſſed through the colours 


from one end of the trough to the other; and will give 


them that appearance; but if they be deſired to be point- 


ed both ways, the comb muſt be again paſſed through 
the trough in a contrary direction; or if ſome of the 


whirles or ſnail-ſhe]] figures be required to be added, they 


may be yet made by the means before directed. " 

Tue paper ſhould be previouſly prepared for receiving 
the colours, by dipping it over night in water; and lay- 
ing the ſheets on each other with a weight over them. 


| The whole being thus ready, the paper muſt be held by 


two corners, and laid in the moſt gentle and even man- 
ner on the ſolution covered with the colours; and there 


ſoftly preſſed with the hand, that it may bear every whete 


on the ſolution. After which it muſt be raiſed and taken 


| off with the ſame care, and then hung to dry acroſs a pro- 


per cord, ſubtended near at hand for that purpoſe: and 
in that ſtate it muſt continue, till it be perfectly oy It 
then remains only to give the paper a proper pol! 


order to which it is fiſt rubbed with a little ſope; and 
then muſt be thoroughly ſmoothed by the glaſs poliſhers, 
ſuch as are uſed for linen, and called the calender glaſſes. 
After which it ſhould te again rubbed by a burniſher of 
jaſper or agate or, in default of them, of glaſs ground to 
the higheſt poliſh : for on the perfect poliſh of the paper 


| 


* & . 


depends in a great meaſure its beauty and value. 
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Gold or ſilvet powders may be uſed, where deſired, 
à long with the colours; and require only the ſame treat- 
m ent as them, except that they mult be firſt tempered with 
gum-water. _ „ Po Eileo in gdt gn gr 
Matbling of books or paper is performed thus: diffolve 
four ounces of gum-arabic into two quatts of fair Water; 
then provide ſeyeral colours mixed with water in pots or 
ſhells, ahd with pencils peculiar to each colour, ſprinkle 
them by way of intermixture upon the gum- water, which 
muſt be put into a trough, or ſome broad-veſſel; then 
with a ſtick curl them, or draw them out in ſtreaks, to 
as much variety as may be done, Having done this, hold 
our book or books cloſe together, and only dip the edges 
in, on the top of the water and colours, very lightly ; 
| which done, take them off, and the plain impreſfion of 
the colours in mixture will be upon the leaves; doing as 
well the ends as the front of the book in the like 
manner, V . 85 
Marbling a book on the covers is performed by form- 
ing clouds with aqua fortis, or ſpirit of vitriol mixed with 
ink, and afterwards glazing the covers. See the article 
BoOEk-BIN DING. | | 920 
MARC ASI TES, Marchaſitæ, in natural hiſtory, are 


defined to be compound inflammable metallic bodies, of a 


hard and ſolid ſubſtance, of an obſcurely and irregularly. 


foliaceous ſtructure, of a bright glittering appearance, na- 
turally conſtituting whole ſtrata, though ſometimes found 
in detached maſles; very freely giving fire with ſteel; not 
fermenting with acid menſtruums; and when put into 
the fire, yielding a blue ſulphureous flame, and afterwards 
calcining into a purple powder, | 
There are only three known ſpecies of this genus: 1. 

The ſilver- coloured marcaſite, found in vaſt abundance 
in lead and tin- mines. 2. The gold- coloured marcaſite. 
3. The heavy pale-white marcaſite. | tos 

Marcaſites were at firſt ſuppoſed to be almoſt all pure 
gold or filver, according to their colour; but experience 
has ſhewn, that if they contain any metal at all, no 
method has hitherto been found of working them to ad- 
vantage. In Germa! d, 
and vitriol from the ſilver marcaſite, which two ſubſtances 
are always contained in it; and beſides theſe, it has 
uſually a quantity of arſenic. It has been recommended 
as a ſtyptic, after being calcined; but as the arſenic may 
not be all carried off by that operation, its uſe as a medi- 
cine ſeems extremely * erous. | 

MARCGRAVE, or MAROGCRAVE, a degree of honour 
in Germany anſwering to our marquis. See the article 
Marquis. 


MARCH, in chronology, the third month of the year, 


_ conſiſting of thirty-one days. See the articles MoxTa 
and YEAR, 


MARCIONITES, Chriſtian heretics in the ſecond 
century, thus denominated from their leader Marcion, 


who maintained, that there were two principles or Gods, | 
a good and a bad one. Origen affirms, that he held there 


was a God of the Jews, a God of the Chriſtians, and a 
God of the Gentiles, It is ſaid that he denied the reſur- 
rection of the body, condemned marriage, and taught 
that our Saviour, when he deſcended into hell, diſcharged 
Cain, the Sodomites, and other impious wretches. out 
of that place of torment. He rejected all the Old Teſta- 
ment, and received only part of St. Luke's Goſpel, and 
ten of St. Paul's epiſtles, in the New. 2 

MARCOSIANS, a ſect of Chriſtian heretics in the ſe- 
cond century, ſo called from their leader Marcus, who 
repreſented the ſupreme God as conſiſting not of a trinity, 


but a quaternity, viz. the ineffable, ſilence, the father, 


and truth. He held two principles, denied the reality of 
Chriſt's ſufferings, and the reſurrection of the body, and 
had the ſame fancies concerning the æons as Valentinus. 
See the articles Rods and VALENTINIANS, "o 
The Marcoſians, it is ſaid, made pretences to greater 
perfection than either St. Paul or St. Peter; and being 
perſuaded that nothing could hinder their ſalvation, freely 
indulged themſelves in the practice of vice. | 


MARDIKERS, or Torassts, a mixed breed of | 


Dutch, Portugueſe, Indians, and other nations, incor- 
porated with the Dutch at Batavia, in the Eaſt-Indies. 


MARE, the female of the horſe-kind. See the article 
HoRsE, 0 | 


* 


Suck mites 4s ate deſigned for breedin 
the ſtallions; have either moon-eyes; \w 


72 Nee 
blood- ſhot eyes; they ſhould have no ſplint H reyes, or 
curb, nor any natural imperfection; for 


old; but thei moſt convenient time is a 


the foal to which ſhe is giving ſuck, as well as that in het 
belly, will be prejudiced by it, and The herſelf ſooner 


ermany, indeed, they extract fulphur | 


of her foaling. 


» 5 ; . » 4 * . 4 
| N 3 pl hog, | = * wt +7 
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f . on Be : ER 
free from defects as poſſible, and ſhould r 
more tha 

3 in, ot | 
take after them: but choice ſhould be mA a 
and ableſt, the moſt high-ſpirited, beſt 9 ti 
fineſt ſhaped y and the nararal defect, that may be n l 
ſtallien, ſhould be amended. in the mare; as wel! by = 
which is amiſs in the mare ſhould be amended 1 = 


Rallion, 5,0 2} | „ 

ſhe may be covered when three Fear 
ſhe will nourifh her colt beſt z and ol we . 
till ſhe is thirteen, yet the is not fit for it when an 
ten, for the colt of an old mare is commonly heay * 
fore a mare is covered, ſhe ſhould be in the e 
fix weeks, during which time ſhe ſho « 


| uld be well fed wit 
good hay and oats well ſifted ; and in order 65:4 — 


conception the more certain, near a quart of blood m- 
be taken from each fide of her neck, about ys or fix 
days before covering. Another method to bring a mate 
in ſeaſon, and make her retain, is to give her, for the 
ſpace of eight days before you bring her to the horſs 
about two quarts of hemp-ſeed in the morning, and 1 
much at night; and if ſhe refuſes to eat it, to mingle it 
with a little bran or oats, or elſe to let her faſt for a white» 
and if the ſtallion alſo eat of it, it will greatly contiibut 
to generation a 
Mares go with foal eleven months and as many days 
as they are years old; and therefore the propereſt time 
for covering them is in the beginning of June, that ſhe 
may foal the May following, when there will be plenty 
of graſs, which will- afford the mares a great abundatice 
of milk for nouriſhing their foals: but a mare ſhould ne- 
ver be covered while the is bringing up her foal, becauſe 


4 


As for her age, 


ſpent. After covering, let her, for three weeks or a 
month, have the ſame diet as before, and be kept clean 
in the ſtable till the middie of May, with her feet well 
pared and thin ſhod : take her in again about the latter 
end of September, if not before, and keep her to the end | 
If ſhe cannot readily bring forth, hold 
her noſtrils ſo as to ſtop her taking wind; and if that 
will not do, diſſolve madder, to the quantity of a walnut, 
in a pint of ale, and give it her warm. In caſe ſhe can- 
not void her ſecundine, or after-burden, boil two or three 
handfuls of fennel in running-water, then put half a pint 
of that liquor into as much ſack, or, for want thereof, into 
a pint of ale, with a fourth part of ſallad- oil, mixed toge- 
ther, and pour it luke-warm into her noſtrils, holding 
them cloſe for ſome time: "otherwiſe give her green wheat, 
or rye, the laſt of which is beſt. | ET” 
If the mare has but little milk, boil as much as you 
can get from her, with the leaves of lavender and ſpike, 
and bathe the udder with it warm, till the ænobs and kn 
are diſſolved. She ſhould now drink only white water, 
which is bran put into water; give her alſo ſweet maſhes: 
and a month after foaling let her have a maſh with ſome 
brimſtone or ſavin in it. | . 
MARJORAM, Mlejorana, in botany, Ke. ® 
MajoRANA. VVV 400 b 
ARITIME, ſomething relating to, or bounces 7 
the ſea: thus, a maritime province, or country, Fa 1 
bounded by the ſea; and a maritime kingdom, or l = 
one that makes a conſiderable figure, or is very Po 
ful at ſea. 5 URS . 
MARK, in commerce, a certain note Wie . 
chant puts upon his goods, or upon the caſk, _ from 
&c. that contains them, in order to diſtinguiſh t 80 
others. e LE: 8 Pm 
St. Mark the Day Day, a feſtival of bogs Chril 
tian church, obſerved April 25. FF 
St. MaRx's Goſpel, a canonical book of the New Te 
tament, being one of the four Goſpels. he accom- 
St. Mark wrote his Goſpel at Rome, Whos Tertullian 
panied St. Peter, in the year of amy than in 
and others pretend, that St. Mark bee, 170 bim; 
amanuenſis to St. Peter, who dictated this O. * Not 
others affirm, that he wrote it after St. Peter's ” are 


SS — 2 


U 


— et a; ee” 4 _} as. -- MAY 


MAR 
3 d 3 118 do p a 
-ned leſs divided as to the language this Goſpel 
3 ſome affirming it was compoſed in Greek, 


les rejected the. twelve laſt verſes of this Goſpel: The 
| 


Goſpel of St. Mark is properly an abridgment of that of |is barley again; and the ſixth year's is red oats, Some 


K He e 
Canons of St. MARK, a congregation of regular canons 
aded at Mantua, by Albert Spinola, a prieſt, towards 
* 1 of the twelfth century. Spinola made a rule for 
4 which was approved, corrected, and confirmed by 
Cera ſucceeding popes. About the year "$558 they 


aſtine, This congregation having flouriſhe® for the 
de of four hundred years, declined by little and little, 
100 is now become extinct. TT EDS: = 
| Knights of St. MARK, an order of knight hood in the 
republic of Venice, under the protection of St. Mark the 
evangeliſt, 'T he arms of the order are, gules, a lion 
winged or, with this device, PAX TIBI MARCE EVANGE- 
usra. This order is never conferred but on thoſe who 
hve done ſignal ſervice to the commonwealth, 135 
Maxx, or MARC, alſo denotes a weight uſed in ſe- 
veral ſtates of Europe, and for ſeveral commodities, eſpe- 
tially gold and ſilver. In France, the mark is divided 
into eight ounces, or ſixty- four drams, or one hundred 
and ninety-two deniers, or penny-weights, or one hun- 
dred and fixty eſterlines, or three hundred mailles, or {ix 
dundred and forty felins, or four thoufand fix hundred 
and eight grains. In Holland, the mark-weight is alſo 
called troy- weight; and is equal to that of France, When 
gold and ſilver are ſold by the mark, it is divided into 
twenty-four carats. See the article CARACT. 
MaRK is alſo uſed among us for a money of account, 
and in ſome other countries for a coin. 
The Engliſh mark is two thirds of a pound ſterling, 
or thirteen ſhillings and fourpence ; and the Scotch mark 
is of equal value in Scotch money of account. The mark- 


lubs, or Lubeck mark, uſed at Hamburg, is alſo a money 


of account, equal to one third of the rix-dollar, or to the 
French livre ; each mark is divided into ſixteen ſols - lubs. 
Mzrk-lubs is alſo a Daniſh coin equal to ſixteen ſols-lubs. 
Mark is alſo a copper and filyer coin in Sweden. See the 
uticle EXCHANGE, * © 7 

MARKET, a public place in a city or town in which 
live cattle, proviſions, or other goods, are ſet to ſale ; and 
ao a privilege, either by grant or preſcription, by which 
a town is enabled to keep a market. | 

MARLE, Marga, a kind of dry, ſoft, foſſile earth, 
ved for manuring land, ? 5 
The word is derived from the old Celtic marga, men- 
toned by Pliny, and afterwards called margilla. 

The principal ſorts of marle are the white and red. 
100 much of it thrown on the ground is found to burn 
it, Marle is burnt like other ſtone for making of lime. 

tis a very material circumſtance in the marling of 
and, to find out how much the land requires of this ma- 
aure ; and, till experience has thoroughly ſhewn this, it 
better to err in laying on too little, than too much; 

cauſe the latter is a fault not to be remedied. It is to 

obſerved alſo, that marle never makes ſo great an im- 
provement on land the firſt year, as it does afterwards. 


In Staffordſhire they lay two hundred loads of marle 


2 an acre of land of the common kind; but where 
f e oil is black, looſe, and ſandy, or full of worms, 
. will lay on three or four hundred loads to an acre ; 
belag a rule with them, that this ſort of foil cannot be 
marled too much. If the mould be thin, the leſs marle 


s; if deep. j | | 
nan p, it muſt have the more. 


cauſe if 


fink; ow and hollow, which will occaſion. the earth's 
ng fr s of the corn, if it ſtand too high. 


mn om the root 
ate fattens land, or makes it ſtiff or binding, it muſt 


well dunged, and 
2 alder their and is marled, their way is to take the 
they pl wing. After the firſt crop of wheat is off, 
plow in the _ ſtubble in December, and if the 
n rofty, to mellow it, they do not plow 
bote Aen. They then ſow it with barley, al- 
e buſhels of ſeed to an acre, The common 

: | 


nly the Goſpel of St. Mark ; others among the Catho- | 
0 


ſowing of marled lands under furrow; be- 
— theſe lands are well huſbanded, they will be 


laid down for graſs. In Stafford- 
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peaſe; for which they plow once in the February fol- 
lowing, allowing only three buſhels of ſeed fo an acre, as 
in the barley, Next after this, if they intend fix crops, 
they ſow wheat again upon the peaſe- crop; the fifth crop 


low two or three crops more, when the ground has been 
well matled; but that is much bettet let alone. 

In digging for the matle they uſe in manuring the 
lands, in Ireland, they meet with foſſil horns, and other 


It is never met with in any other places, and 
poſe. It uſually Iies at five, ſeven, ot nine feet depth. 


conſiderable expences, in draining off the water. The 
manner of digging it is this: they employ ſix able 
labourers and a ſupernumeraty ; and theſe cut up a hole 
of twelve feet ſquare; which is ſuppoſed a pit that this 
number of men can manage in a day. Two men dig, 
two throw it up, and two throw it by, and the ſuper- 
numerary ſupplies defects on all occaſions. For the firſt 
three feet they dig through a fuzzy earth, fit for making. 
a turf for fuel, Under this lies a ſtratum of gravel, o 
about half a foot. Under this often, for three feet more, 
there is a more kindly moſs, which would make better 
fuel. This lower ſtratum of turf is always full of foſſil 
wood, which is uſually ſo ſoft, that the ſpade cuts as 
eaſily through it, as through the earth it lies in. Under 
this, for about three inches, is found a ſeries of leaves, 
principally of the oak; theſe appear very fair to ihe eye, 
but fall to pieces on touching; and this ſtratum is ſome- 
times interrupted with vaſt heaps of ſeed, which ſeem to, 
be of the broom or furze, In ſome places there appear 
berries of different kinds ; and in others, ſeveral ſpecies 
of ſea plants, all lying in the ſame confuſed manner as 
the oak leaves, ap this vegetable ſtratum, there lies. 


one of blue clay, half a foot thick, and uſually full of 


ſea ſhells. This blue clay is not ſo tough as the com- 
mon ſort, but is thrown carefully up, 4% uſed as marle 
in ſome places. Under this always appears the right 
marle ; the ſtratum of this is uſually from two to four 


Tranſactions. No. 394. 5 

Dice MARLE, in huſbandry, a name given by the 
people of Staffordſhire to a reddiſh marle, that breaks 
into ſmall ſquare pieces like dice, or elſe into thin flakes, 


ſurface. 
- MARLINE, amongſt ſeamen, a ſmall cord or line, 
uſed to faſten the ſtrops of blocks, &c. See BLock.. - 


head, and tapering at the other end toa point, It is em- 
ployed to penetrate the twiſts or ſtrands of rope in the 


time of ſplicing, &. which is joining the end of one 


rope to another, See the article SPLICE. | 
poſes of a ſimilar nature. | 
MARMALADE, a confection of plums, apricots, 
quinces, &c. boiled with ſugar to a proper conſiſtence. 
MARMOR, marble. See MARBLE. . 
MARMOTTE, in zoology, the largeſt animal of 
the mus or rat kind, with a long naked tail and tawney 
body; it is near as big as a hare, and breeds only on the 
tops of mountains in Switzerland. Its feet are ſomewhat 
like thoſe of @ bear. Fo „ 
MARONITES, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& of chriſti- 
ans near mount Libanus in Syria, who are in communion 
with the church of Rome, and haye their patriarch, 
archbiſhops, biſhops, &c. | 


fairs, are letters of repriſal, granting the ſubjects of one 
another. 


miſſions granted by authority, for. reparation to mer- 


another. | 


priſals is only the retaking, or taking of one thing for 
MARQUETRY, or InLaid-woRK,. is a uns 


| work compoſed of ſeveral fine pieces of wood, o 


colo urs, 


produce of this is thirty buſhels: After this they ſoW 


curious foffils. The marle always lies in the bottom of 
low bogs. ! 


vere reſormeds and followed only the. rule of St. Au- is found by boring with augres made for that pur- 


The obtaining it in many places is attended wich very 


feet thick, and ſometimes much more, Philoſophical 


in the manner of lead ore, and looks ſmooth on the 


MARLINE-SPIKE, a kind of iron pin, with a large 


The marline-ſpike is alſo uſeful tor many other pur- | 


MARQUE, or Letters of Marque, in millaacy af, 
prince or ſtate liberty to make repriſals on thoſe of 
Letters of mar ue, among us, are extraordinary com- 


chants, taken and deſpoiled by ſtrangers at ſea; and re- 


f various 
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now capable of imitating any thing; whence it is by 


Tue ground on which the pieces are to be arranged 
And glued, is ufually of well-dried oak or deal, an 18 


LXXXIII. g. 6. 


gures are touched up and finiſhed with a graver. 


ſort, though at preſent there is but one Engliſh and two 


verge put into his hand, and his robe or mantle is the 


live together in mutual love and friendſhip, for the ends 


fications: the white ſubſtance of the brain, in conttadiſ- 


. 1 . | 


colours, faſtened in thin ices on a ground, and ſome- | 


times enriched with other matters, as filver, braſs, tor- | 
toiſe-ſhell, and ivory; with theſe affiſtances the art is 


ſome called the art of painting in wood. 


compoſed of ſeveral pieces glued together, to prevent 
its warping. 'The wood to be uſed in marquetry is re- 
duced into leaves of the thickneſs, of a line, or the twelfth 
part of an inch, and is either of its natural colour, or 
ſtained, or made black to form the Aras other me- 
thods : this ſome perform by putting it in ſand heated 
very hot over the fire; others, by ſteeping it in lime wa- 
ter and ſublimate; and others, in oil of ſulphur. The 
wood being of the proper colours, the contours of the 
pieces are formed according to the parts of the deſign 
they are to repreſent: this is the moſt difficult part of 
marquetry, and that which requires the moſt patience 
and attention. / re TT 
The two chief inſtruments uſed in this work, are a 
ſaw and a wooden vice, which has one of its chaps fixed, 
and the cther moveable, which is open and ſhut by the 
foot, by means of a cord faſte 


The leaves to be formed, of which there are frequently 
three, four, or more joined together, are, after they 
have been glued on the outermoſt part of the deſign, 
whoſe profile they are to follow, put within the chaps 
of the vice ; then the workman prefling the treddle, and 
thus holding faſt the piece, with his ſaw runs over all the 
out-lines of his deſign, By thus joining or forming three 
or four pieces together, not only time is ſaved, but alſo 
the matter is the better enabled to ſuſtain the effort of the 
faw, which, how fine ſoever it may be, and how lightly 
foeyer it may be conducted by the workman, except this 
precaution were taken, would be apt to raiſe ſplinters, 
and ruin the beauty of the work, All the pieces having 
been thus formed by the ſaw, and marked, in order to 
their being known again, each is vaneered, or faſtened 
in its place, on the common ground, with the beſt Eng- 
liſh glue; and this being done, the whole is ſet in a preſs 
to dry, planed over, and poliſhed with the ſkin of the 
ſea-dog, wax, and ſhave-graſs, as in ſimple vaneering, 
and the fine branches and more delicate parts of the fi- 


MAR QUIS, a title of honour, next in dignity to that 
of duke, firſt given to thoſe who commanded the marches, 
that is, the borders and frontiers of countries. 

Marquiſſes were not known in England till king Ri- 
chard II. in the year 1337, created his great favourite, 
Robert Vere, the earl of Oxford, marquis of Dublin ; 
ſince which time there have been many creations of this 


Scotch marquiſſes. The manner of creating a marquis 
differs in nothing from that of a duke; except the diffe- | 
rence of the titles, and the marquis's being conducted 
by a marquis and an earl, while a duke is led by a duke 
and a marquis; he is alſo girt with a ſword, has a gold 


ſame as thoſe of a duke, with only this difference, that 
a duke's mantle has four guards of ermine, and a mar- 
quis's only three and a half. The title given him, in 
the ſtyle of the heralds, is molt noble and potent prince. 
His cap is the fame as a duke's, and the difference be- 
tween their coronets conſiſts in the duke's being adorned | 
with only flowers or leaves, while the marquis's hus 
flowers and pyramids with pearls on them, intermixed, | 
to ſhew that he is a degree between a duke and an earl. 
MARRIAGE, a contract both civil and religious, 

between a man and a woman, by which they engage to 
of procreation, &æc. | | 
MARROW, Medulla, in anatomy, has various figni- 


tinction from the cortical part, is called the ſpinal mar- 
row ; but, pfoperly, marrow denotes that ſoft oleaginous 
ſubſtance contained in the cavity of the bones. 

Every bone in the body, of any conſiderable thickneſs, 


that open into one another. 


are four, and contained in the cup. - 
ned to a treddle, See plate | 


has cither a large cavity, or is full of little cells; in both the 


123 


„ 8 WM 
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one and the other is mattow contained! 
In the larger bones this fine oil, by the gentle h | 
the body, enters ſome narrow paſfapes; Which 
certain PLP canals excavated in the ſubſtance of the bo 
and from theſe other crofs paſſages, not dect oo 
to the former, carry the marrow till farther A * 
longitudinal canals placed nearer the ſurface of the be 
All this contrivance is, that the marrow m 


the fibres of the bones, and render them ww ſupple 


s apt to 


een found in 


break. 3&3 W714 | 
By latter obſervations, blood- veſſels have b 
the bones, ſo that they are nouriſhed in the f 
as the offffr parts of the body. Beſides, 3 * 
many bones grow, and yet have no matrow in them ö 
the horns of deer, lobſters claws, e. 1 
All 'marrows are mollifying, rarefying, give 76); 
friction under laſſitudes, and edit dente Tal 1 
 MARRUBIUM, hoar- bound and baſtard dittany, in 
botany, a genus of plants, with a monopetalous ringent 


flower, the upper lip of which is erect, ſemidifid and 
acute, and the under lip reflex and ſemitrifid: the ſeeds 


. 


Hoar-hound is reputed attenuant and reſolvent, and ac- 


cordingly preſcribed in moiſt afthmas, and in all diſeaſes 
of the breaſt and lungs. Formerly there uſed to be kept 
a þ ompound ſyrup of it in the ſliops, but it is now out of 
ut. N L261 £2 I'BIIN 7+ 


10 , 291115 1 
MARS, in aſtronomy, one of the ſuperior planets 
moving round the ſun in an orbit between thoſe of the 
earth and Jupiter. See the article PLANET, 
For the diameter of this planet, and its mean diſtance 


from the ſun, ſee the articles DriameTaR and Dis- 


( ee 9s £1; 

The character of this planet is 4; the excentricity of 
its orbit is 141, ſuppoſing the diſtance of the earth from 
the ſun 1000 equal parts ; the inclination of its orbit to 


that of the earth is 1® 51“; the periodical time in which 


it performs its revolution round the ſun, is 686 days, 23 
hours, 27” 30“; its revolution round its own axis 24 


hours, 40”; and its parallax, 30”. Ses the articles Cuha- 


py BY | 1 
RACTER, Exc ENTRI CITY, &“. 


In the achronical riſing of this planet, that is, when 
it is in oppoſition to the ſun, its is found twice as near the 
earth as the fun, which is a phznomenon that has grest- 


ly diſcredited the Ptolemaic hypotheſis. This planet, as 


well as the reſt, borrows its light from the ſun,” and has | 
its increaſe and decreaſe of light like the moon ; and it 


may be ſeen almoſt biſſected when in its quadratures with 
the ſun, or in its perigzon ; but is never corniculated 
or falcated, as the inferior planets. 
Dr. Hook, in 1665, obſerved ſeveral ſpots in this pla- 
net, which having a motion, he concluded the planet to 
have a turbinated motion round its center. In 1666, M. 
Caſſini obſerved ſeveral ſpots in the two hemiſpheres of 
Mars, which, by continuing his different obſervation? 
very diligently, he found to move by little and little from 
eaſt to weſt, and to return in the'ſpace of 24 hours 49 © 
their former ſituation: © W hence both the motion * 
period or natural day of that planet were determined. 
the artivle Mehr 3s Ee. 120 
Mars always appears with a ruddy troubled Sy 
whence 'we conclude that it is encompanied with A = 
cloudy atmoſphere,' Which by diſturbing the er, * 
in their paſſage and re- paſſage through it, occano 
AAS NN lour of Mars we have 
appearance. Beſides the ruddy colour e 
another argument of his being encompaſſe air 
moſphere, and it is this, that when any of the ee 


| are ſeen near his body, they appear extremely 


and almoſt extin& ; and if this be the caſe, a (pert. 1 
Mars would ſcarce ever ſee Mercury, unleſs p 

the ſun at the time of conjunction, when'Mercur) 
over his diſk, as he ſometimes appears to 
ſpot. - An eye in Mars will ſee Venus at 4 
diſtance from the ſun as Mercury ap üs that Venus 
earth about the ſame diſtance from _ - . 
appears to us; and when the earth is on lars will ir 
tion with and very near the ſun, the eye unt the moon. 
the earth horned or falcated, and its — = 5 om tbe 
of the ſame figure, and at its utmoſt —_— 
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U not above fifteen minutes of a degree: and as this 
eaſt i diſtance from the ſun is to the diſtance of the 
Janet ad ſun as 15 to I therefore a ſpectator in Mars 
ay” the ſun's diameter leſs by one third than. it ap- 
wy to us, and confequently the degree of light and heat 
_—_ Maes receives from the ſun, is leſs by one third 
wi chat received by the earth; this proportion will, 
_— admit of a ſenſible variation, on account of the 
2 excentricity of this planet. 

Though the period or year of this planet, as has been 
ready Tfarveds is nearly twice as long as ours, and his 
; -ural day, Or the time in which the ſun appears above 
x horizon, ſetting aſide the conſideration of twilight, 
c almoſt every Where equa] to his night; yet it appears 
ht in one and the ſame place, on his ſurface, there will 
be but very little variety of ſeaſons, or ſcarce any differ- 
ence of ſummer and winter: and the reaſon is, that the 
vis of his diurnal rotation is nearly at right angles with 
the plane of his orbit. It will be found, notwithſtand- 
ino, that places ſituated in different latitudes, that is, at 
rent diſtances from his equator, will have very differ- 
ent degrees of heat, on account of the different inclina- 
ron of the ſun's rays to the horizon, as it is with us 
when the ſun is in the equinoxes. | | 
From this conſideration Dr. Gregory endeavours to ac- 
count for the appearance of the faſciæ in Mars, which are 
certain ſwaths or fillets ſeen in this planet, and poſited 
parallel to his equator; for as among us, the ſame cli- 
mate has at different ſeaſons very unequal degrees of 
heat, but as in Mars it is otherwiſe, the ſame parallel 
having always a pretty equable degree of heat, it follows, 
that theſe ſpots may probably he formed in Mars, or in 
his atmoſphere, as ſnow and clouds are in ours, viz. b 
the conſtant different intentions of heat and cold in the 
different parallels, and ſo come to be extended in circles 
or belts parallel to his equator, or the circle of his diur- 
| ml motion. And this ſame principle may, perhaps, 
ſolye the phœenomenon of Jupiter's belts, that planet, 
he Mars, having a perpetual equinox. See the article 

UPITER, 1 5 | c 

Mars, among chemiſts, denotes iron, as being ſup- 
my e be under the influence of that planet. See the 
article IRON. | 3 

Cricus MARS. See CRocus MARTIS. 

MARINE implies in general the whole navy of a 
kingdom or ſtate, comprehending all the royal dock-yards, 
and the officers, artificers, ſeamen, ſoldiers, &c. employed 
therein, as well as the ſhipping employed by the merchants 
for military or commercial purpoſes, together with what- 
ever relates to navigation, ſhip- building, ſailors, and ma- 
rines, | 

The hiſtory of the marine affairs of any one ſtate is a 
*ery comprehenſive ſubject, much more that of all nations. 

hoſe who would be informed of the maritime affairs of 

reat Britain, and the figure it has made at ſea in all ages, 
may find abundance of curious matter in Selden's Mare 

aujum, and from his time to ours, we may trace a ſeries 
of facts in Lediard's and Burchet's Naval Hiſtory ; but 
— all 558 Lives of the Admirals by the accurate and 

ous Ur. Campbell. 9 

E ot only the preſervation of that ſhare of commerce 
= NM ing poſleſs, but its future advancement, and 
= 2 very being of Britain, as an independent empire, 
oy 4 cee people, depend no leſs on the good condition 
* = leg regulation of our affairs of the marine, than 
rata pearl of its nayal power. The Delphian 

2 eing conſulted by the Athenians, on the formida- 
ee and innumerable forces of Xerxes, returned 
wall nk that they muſt ſeek their ſafety in wooden 
bation zn o which we may affirm, that whenever this 
* particular has recourſe to her floating bulwarks 
and 1. ty and defence, ſhe will find ſtrength, wealth, 

glory, to de the happy and infallible conſequence. 
hat ds lovin ppy and infallible conſequence, | 
great and im 050 ature has ever been attentive to this 
account of . _ object will appear from the following 


aws that hay | a 
affairs of the Brief * 88 been enacted relating to the 


1 early as 5 Rich. II. c. 


; 3. it was enacted, that none 
merch 0 1 8 ſhould bring in or carry out any 
all the met ut in Engliſh ſhips, on pain of forfeiting 


m As. ; 
94 erehandize otherwiſe conveyed, or the value 


thereof ; but 6 Rich, II. ordains, that the above ſtatute 
ſhall only take place where able ſhips belonging to the 
king's ſubjects are to be found; for where they are not 
to be had, the merchants are allowed to hire other ſhips: 
By 4 Hen. VII. c. 10. it was enacted, that no Gaſcoign or 

uienne-wines, &c. ſhould be imported into this realm 
but in Engliſh veſſels : and that none ſhould freight any 
merchandiz e in any ſtranger's ſhip, if he could have ſuffi- 
cient freight in a denizen's ſhip, under the penalty of for- 
feiting all merchandize not thus ſhipped, to be divided 
between the king and the ſeizer : but this act, ſo far as it 


related to the above wines, was repealed by the ſtatute 


32 Hen. VIII. c. 14. and a rate was ordered of what 
thould be paid for the freight of the ſeveral forts of mer- 
chandize in ſhips, from the port of London to other 
places, and from thence to London. By 1 Eliz. c. 13: 
it was enacted, that if the owner of any merchandize 
ſhould, in the time of peace, embark or unload any part 
thereof, (maſts, pitch, tar, and corn, only excepted) out: 
wh or into any foreign ſhip, he ſhould pay cuſtom as an 
alien. | 

By the act of navigation, 12 Car. II. c. 18. it is enact- 
ed, that no goods ſhall be imported into, or exported 
out of, any territories belonging to, or that may hereafter 


belong to his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, in Aſia, 


Africa, or America, in any other ſhips beſides ſuch as be- 
long to the people of England, Ireland, Wales, or the 
town of Berwick upon Tweed, and whereof the maſter 
and three-fourths of the mariners are Engliſh, on pain of 
forfeiting both the ſhip and lading, one third part to the 
king, another to the governor of the country where ſuch 
default ſhall be, if ſeized there, otherwiſe that third alſo 
to the king, and the other third to him that will ſeize or 
ſue for the ſame. And commanders at ſea, having the 
king's commiſſion, are to bring in as prize all ſuch ſhips, 
and on their being condemned, one moiety is to be for the 
uſe of ſuch commanders and their companies, and the 
other moiety to the king. No goods of the growth or 
manufacture of Muſcovy, or of the produce of the Turk- 
iſh empire, ſhall be imported into England, Ireland, &c. 
in any ſhip or veſſel not Engliſh built, or not belongin 


to the people of England, Ireland, &c. and navigated as 
| aforeſaid ; except veſſels built at the place from whence 
the goods came, or of ſuch port where they can only be, 


and uſually are ſhipped, on pain of forfeiting the ſhip and 


goods; and all wines of the growth of France and Gers 


many, and divers goods and merchandize from Spain, 
Portugal, Ruſſia, &c. which ſhall be imported into the 
places aforeſaid, in any other ſhip than what doth belong 
to England, Ireland, &c. and are navigated as aforeſaid 
ſhall be deemed aliens goods, and pay accordingly. An 


no foreign-built veſſel ſhall paſs as a ſhip belonging to 


England, Ireland, Wales, &c. till the owner makes it ap- 
pear to the chief officer of the cuſtoms, in the port next to 
the place of his abode, that he is not an alien, and take 
an oath that it was bona fide bought of ſuch perſons, ex- 
preſſing the ſum given, and the time and place when and 
where, &c. and that no foreigner has a ſhare in it. Alſo 
none ſhall load in any bottom, if ſtrangers are owners, 
part- owners, or maſter, and of which three-fourths of the 
mariners at leaſt are not Engliſh, any goods whatſoever 
from one port or creek of England, Ireland, Wales, 
Guernſey, Jerſey, or the town of Berwick, to another 
port of the ſame, on pain of forfeiting ſuch gobds and 
veſſel. 3 | | 

The 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 11. ordains, that where any 
goods ſhall be laden on board any Engliſh ſhip of the 
burden of two hundred tons, or upwards, and mounted 
with fixteen guns, or more, if the maſter yields up ſuch 
ſhip or goods to any Turkiſh veſſel, or any pirate, with- 
out fighting, upon proof thereof in the admiralty, he ſhall 
be incapable of taking charge of any Engliſh veſſel: and 


maſters of Engliſh ſhips, though nor of that burden, nor 


mounted as aforeſaid, that ſhall yield without fighting to 


2 Turkiſh ſhip or pirate, that has not at leaſt double the 


number of guns, ſhall be liable to the penalties of this 


act. If any inferior officers or mariners of a ſhip, ſhall | 


refuſe to fight when commanded, or utter words to diſ- 


courage others, they ſhall loſe all their wages due, and be 


impriſoned not exceeding ſix months; and mariners lay- 
ing violent hands on their commanders, to hinder them 
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fighting any of her men have been wounded or ſlain, the 


the reſpective owners ſuch ſums as he himſelf, and the 


having ammunition, &c. proportionable, ſhall for the firſt 


end of the three firſt voyages, ſhips ſo built, ſhall be al- 
tered ſo as to become leſs defenſible than they were at firſt, 


offending ſhall on conviction be adjudged guilty of fe- 


age, except for his majeſty's ſervice, before ſuch ſhip ſhall 


the maſter of ſuch ſhip ſhall forfeit 20 8. for every day ſhe 


tord ; who ſhall pay ballaſt-men 9 d. a ton, for raiſing and 
_ carrying it, &c. and it ſhall be lawful for any maſter of 


bringing ballaſt to ſuch ſhip, to inſpeR the marks thereof; 
and every ballaſt-man ſhall immediately before the delivery 


of the Trinity-houſe, are to make good to the maſter, the 


from fighting in defence of their ſhips, ſhall ſuffef death 
as felons. When any Engliſh ſhip ſhall have been de- 
fended by fight, and brought to her port, in which 


judge of the admiralty, or his ſurrogate, &c. where ſhe 
ſhall arrive, upon the petition of the maſter and ſeamen, 
may call ſo many as he ſhall be informed are the adven- 
turers and owners, and by advifing with them, levy upon 


major part of them preſent, -ſhall judge reaſonable, not 
exceeding two per cent. of the ſhip and goods; which 
money ſhall be diſtributed among the maſter, officers, and 
ſeamen, or the widows and children of the ſlain, accord- 
ing to the direction of the judge, with the approbation of 
three or more of the adventurers. By the 5th and 6th of 


Will. and Mary, c. 24. every perſon who ſhall build, or 


cauſe to be built, any ſhip of three decks, containing 450 
tons, and mounted with thirty-two pieces of ordnance, 


three voyages which the ſaid ſhip ſhall make to any 
foreign parts, receive a tenth of the cuſtoms called the 
ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, payable for merchan- 
dize exported and imported in ſuch ſhips ; but if after the 


then they ſhall be forfeited and loſt, 

By 2 Ann. c. 9. owners of ſhips might navigate dur- 
ing the war with France, with maſters, and only one half 
of the mariners Engliſh: and by 3 and 4 Ann. c. 13. any 
ſhips might be navigated by foreign ſeamen ; and foreign- 
ers ſerving on board any Engliſh ſhip for two years, were 
to be deemed natural- born ſubjects, &c. 

By 4 Geo. I. c. 12. and 11 Geo. I. c. 29. if any officer 
or mariner belonging to any ſhip or veſſel, ſhall wilfully 
caſt away, burn, or deſtroy the ſhip to which he belong- 
eth, or in any-wiſe direct or procure the ſame to be done, 
with intent to prejudice a perſon that ſhall have granted 
any inſurance thereon, or any merchant who ſhall load 
goods therein, or any owner of ſuch veſſel, the perſons 


lony without benefit of clergy. 
The 5th of Geo. II. c. 20. enacts, that no commander 
of any thip outward- bound ſhall receive on board any 


gun-powder, either as merchandize or ſtores for the voy- 


be at Blackwall, in the river Thames; and all maſters of 


ſhips coming into the river, ſhall put on ſhore all powder 


either before the arrival of their ſhips at the ſaid place, or 
within twenty-four hours after they come to anchor there, 
upon pain of forfeiting 5 J. for every 50 pounds weight of 
2un-powder on board, and in the like proportion for a 
[eſs quantity, And no guns fhall be kept loaded with 
Blackwall, or fired before the riſing, or after the ſetting 
of the ſun, under the penalty of 51. and for every gun fo 
fired, 10s. And if any pitch, tar, roſin, or other com- 
buſtible matter ſhall be heated or melted by fire in any 
ſhips, every perſon ſo offending, ſhall, for every offence, 
forteit 51. And ſhips are liable to be ſearched by an elder 
brother, appointed by the maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants 
of the Trinity-houſe at Deptford. In caſe any ſhip ſhall 
be moored in the mouth or any other part of St. Saviour's 
dock, except ſuch ſhips as ſhall be loading or delivering 
their cargoes, and others, not exceeding two at a time, 
that ſhall lie at ſhipwright-yard, at the north-weſt corner 
of the ſaid dock, during the time they ſhall be repairing, 


ſhall continue to be laid up and moored. 
By 6 Geo. II. c. 29. maſters of ſhips lying in the river 
Thames who have occaſion for ballaſt, ſhall pay 1 s. per 


ton colliers, other ſhips 18. 3d. and foreign ſhips 18. 7 d. 


per ton, to the corporation of the Trinity-houſe at Dept- 
a ſhip to appoint two perſons to go on board any lighter | 


of ballaſt to any ſhip, trim ſuch lighter, ſo as to make it 
ſwim at equal marks at the ſtem and ſtern, and pump all 
the water out, &c. and the maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants 


| 


ſhot in merchant ſhips between London bridge and| 


' cient, or forfeit 50 l. one moiety to th 
other to the perſon ſuing for "4g The 7th o Go Fe | 


MAR 


qu antity or value of the ballaſt which ſhall be found d fl 
d def 


c. 15. Ordains, that no owners of ſhips 1 

any loſs by reaſon of embezzlement by the ma labl * 
riners, of any goods or merchandize ſhipped on "Ia on 
for any act done by them, without the privit 0 
ledge of ſuch owners, further than the val 
and amount of the freight during the y 
ſuch embezzlement of the maſter or mariner ſhal 
committed ; and if ſeveral perſons ſhall ſuffer 0 n 
the means aforeſaid, and the value of the ſhip 8 i 
ſhould not be ſufficient to make compenſation ; th cargo 
freighters ſhall receive ſatisfaction in average I «c/o 
tion to their reſpective loſſes, to be aſcertained on . 
equity, exhibited for a diſcovery thereof, and o we 


ue of the ſhip, 
oyage, in Which 


diſcharge any remedy, which any perſon may have 
the maſter and mariners, in reſpect of an embezzle 


| 5 | me 
See the articles FREIGHT, InsURANCE, &c. 4 


MARINES, or MARINE Forces, a body of ſoldiers 1 


raiſed for the ſea-ſervice, and trained to fight either in 3 
naval engagement, or in an action aſhore. _ 


The great ſervice of this uſeful corps was manifeſted 


frequently in the courſe of the late war, particularly at the 


ſiege of Belleiſle, where they acquired a great character, 


although lately raiſed and hardly exerciſed in milita 


diſcipline, At ſea they are incorporated with the ſhip's 
crew, of which they make a part, and many of them | 


learn in a ſhort time to be excellent ſeamen, to which 
their officers are ordered by the admiralty to encourage 


them, although no ſea-officer is to order them to go aloft | 


againſt their inclination. In a ſea-fight their ſmall arms 


are of very great advantage in ſcouring the decks of the 
enemy; and when they have been long enough at ſea to 


ſtand firm when the ſhip rocks, they muſt be infinitely 
preferable to ſeamen if the enemy attempts to hoard, b 


fraifing a battalion with their fixed bayonets to oppoſe | 


him. See the article BoAR DING. 


The marine forces of Great-Britain in the time of | 
peace are ſtationed in three diviſions ; one of which is | 


quartered at Chatham, one at Portſmouth, and another at 


Plymouth. By a late regulation they are ordered to do 
duty at the ſeveral dock-yards of thoſe ports, to prevent i 
embezzlement of the king's ſtores, for which a captain's ' ! 
guard mounts every day; which certainly requires great 


vigilance, as ſo many abuſes of this kind have been com- 


mitted, that many of the inhabitants, who have been long | 


uſed to an infamous traffic of this kind, expect theſe con- 
veyances at certain periods, as their due, and of courle 
reſent this regulation in the higheſt degree as an infringe- 
ment of their liberty as Engliſhmen. 
MARSHAL, in its primary fignification, means an 
officer who has the command or care of horſes ; but it 1 
now applied to officers who have very different employ- 
ments, as earl-marſhal, knight-marſhal, or marſhal 0 
the king's houſe, &c. ook, | 
MARSHAL, or MARESCHAL, of France, an officer 0 
the greateſt dignity in the French armies. When two 
or more mareſchals are in the army, the eldeſt com- 
mands. 8 
MARSHALLING a coat, in heraldry, is the 4 
ſal of ſeveral coats of arms belonging to diſtinct fami — 
in one and the ſame eſcutcheon or ſhield, together . 
their orhaments, parts, and appurtenances. _ e 
MARSHMALLOW, Althea, in botany ant 
cine, See ALTHZA. | 
' MARSHY Laps, thoſe liable to be overflowed Au 
ſea, or large rivers, for the draining of which, Ie 
ticles DiTcn, DR ain, &c. ; 2 muſcle 
MARSUPIALIS MuscvuLvs, in en 
otherwiſe called the internal obturator. See VB 
TOR, | 3 
MARTIAL, among phyſicians, an appellation given 
to the preparations of iron. 
MarTIaL Law is the law 4 N 973 
pends on the arbitrary power of the prince, c 
Ehen he bas Jelegiithd it : for though the . 
no laws in time of peace without the enten er o 
ment, yet in time of way he uſes an abſolute Po * 


M ARTIN, 


f thoſe to 


the” mm . 


Y Or know. | 


. 2 f 
of ſuch ſhip and freight. But nothing in * | 


againſt 


which entitely de- 


MAS 


MARTIN. Martes, in zoology, a ſpecies of muſtela, 
ea blackiſh brown colour, and with a pale throat: it is 
about the fize of the common cat, but more ſlender, See 


MuSTELA- 


RTIN ; 1 
_ Th a black colour, and with the throat white. 


MARTINGALE, in the manege, a thong of leather 


ſaltened to one end of the girths under the belly of a horſe, 
and at the other end to the muſs- roll, to keep him from 


PMARTLETS, in heraldry, little. birds repreſented 


without feet, and uſed as a difference or mark of diſtinc- 


tion for younger brothers, to put them in mind that they 


re to truſt to the wings of virtue and merit, in order to 
raiſe themſelves, and not to their feet, they having little 


land to ſet their feet on. : 

VIARTYR, in the Chriſtian ſenſe of the word, is one 
who lays down his life for the Goſpel, or ſuffers death for 
the ſake of his religion. 5 „ 

The feſtivals of the martyrs are of very ancient date in 
the Chriſtian church, and may be carried back at leaſt till 
the time of Polycarp, who ſuffered martyrdom about the 
year of Chriſt 168. On theſe days the Chriſtians met at 
the graves of the martyrs, and offered prayers and thankſ- 
givings to God for the examples they had afforded them ; 
they celebrated the euchariſt, and gave alms to the poor; 
which, together with a panegyrical oration or ſermon, and 
reading the acts of the martyrs, were the ſpiritual exer- 
ciſes of theſe anniverſaries. 

MARTYROLOGY, in the church of Rome, is a 
catalogue or lift of martyrs, including the hiſtory of their 
lives and ſufferings for the ſake of religion. 

MARVEL of Peru, in botany, a name uſed by ſome 
for jalap. See AL Ar. | 

MARUM SYRIACUM, Syrian herb-maſtich, in bo- 
any, a low ſhrubby plant, with ſmall oval leaves, point- 
el at each end, ſet in pairs, without pedicles, of a dilute 
green colour above, and hoary underneath : in their bo- 
ſoms appear ſolitary, purple, labiated flowers, wanting the 
upper lip; the lower lip is divided into five ſegments, the 
middlemoſt of which is larger than the reſt, and hollowed 
like a ſpoon ; each flower is followed by four roundiſh 
ſeeds incloſed in the cup. It is ſaid to be a native of Sy- 
ria, and of one of the Hieres iſlands, on the coaft of Pro- 
vence: in our climate it does not well bear ſevere winters 
Vithout ſhelter. 95 

he leaves of marum have a bitteriſh, aromatic, very 

pungent taſte; and when rubbed a little, yield a quick 
piercing ſmell, which provokes ſneezing. They have 
been chiefly made uſe of as an ingredient in ſternutatory 
powders, though, from their ſenſible qualities, they pro- 
miſe to be applicable to more-important purpoſes, and to 

We no ill title to the ſtimulating, attenuating, deob- 
vent, antiſeptic virtues aſcribed to them by Wedelius 
u diſſertation on this plant: they ſeem particularly 
vell adapted as an ingredient in the volatile oily aromatic 


ſpirits with whi it de 
ch their agreeable pungency in a great de- 
ger coincides, S R 


= and in this reſpect it differs remarkably from many 


1 AN berbs, as thoſe called antiſcorbutic. _ , 
| wiſh > Y MAGDALEN's Day, a feſtival of the Ro- 

| e obſerved on the W e of July. 
alles b GOLD, or Marxsn-MaryGoLD, a plant 
J botaniſts caltha, See CALTHA. _ 


og 1 . 
cn * MARYGOLD, chryſanthemum. See the article 
RYSANTHEMUM, | 1 


Ges, YGOLD, in botany, tagetes. See TA- 


We # | | 

nan SCULINE, or MAascuLINE-GENDER, among 

DER. ans, that belonging to the male. See Gen- 
M | 

an a 2 perſon employed under the direction of 
he wy: Fa the x ailing of a ſtone-building. 

Miſes ulineſs of a-maſon is to make the mortar, 


© the walls f | 
. rom the foundati it 
cceſſary retreats oy ation to the top, with the 


g perpendiculars; to form the vaults 
* the ſtones as delivered to him. When the 
the buſineſs of hewing or cutting them 
one-cutters, though theſe are frequently 


arge, 


elongs to the ſt 
OP 


is alſo the name of a bird of the hirundo 


— a 


The marum loſes but little of its pungency on being b 


» o 
N. os 
> - 
4 F. 
1 5 
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confounded with maſons: the ornaments of ſculptiire are 
performed by carvers in ſtone or ſculptors. The tools or 
implements principally uſed by them are the ſquare, le- 
vel, plumb-line, bevel, compaſs, hammer, chiſſel, mallet, 
ſaw, trowel, &&c. See SQUARE, &c. 

MASONRY, in general, a branch of architecture, 
conſiſting in the art of hewing- or ſquaring tones; and 
cutting them level or perpendicular, for the uſes of 
building; but in a more limited ſenſe, maſonry is 
the art of aſſembling and joining ſtones together with 
mortar, 7 5 : 


Hence ariſes as many different kinds of maſonry, as 


ing ſtones, Vitruvius mentions ſeveral kinds of maſonry 
uſed among the ancients, three of hewed ſtone, viz: that 
in form of a net, that in binding, and that called the 
Greek maſonry ; and three of unhewed ſtones, viz. that 
of an equal courſe, that of an unequal courſe, and that 
filled up in the middle; and the ſeventh was a compoſition 
of all the reſt, each in their order. HER 
Net-maſonry, called by Vitruvius reticulatum, from its 
reſemblance to the meſhes of a net, conſiſts of ſtones 
ſquared in their courſes, and ſo diſpoſed as that their joints 
go obliquely z and their diagonals are the one perpendi- 


maſonry to the eye, but it is very apt to crack. See plate 
LXXVXII. fie. 8. rg N 
Bound maſonry, that in which the ſtones were placed 
one over another, like tiles; the joints of their beds be- 
ing level, and the mounters perpendicular, ſo that the 
joint that mounts and ſeparates two ſtones, always falls 
directly over the middle of the ſtone below. This is leſs 
beautiful than the net-work; but it is more ſolid and 
durable, See fig. 9. oF 5 


after we have laid two ftones, each of which makes a 
courſe, another is laid at the end, which makes two 
courſes, and the ſame order is obſerved throughout the 
building; this may be called double binding, in regard 


one another, 'but likewiſe of one courſe with another 
courſe. See fig. 10. | 55 

Maſonry by equal courſes, called by 
iſodomum, differs in nothing from the bound maſonry, 
— only in this, that its ſtones are not hewn, See 
. 0G 

Maſonry by unequal! courſes, called pſeudiſodomum, is 
alſo made of unhewed ſtones, and laid in bound work; 


any equality obſerved, excepting in the ſeveral courſes ; 
the courſes themſelves being unequal to each other. See 
fig. 12. | 


emplection, is likewiſe made of unhewed ſtones, and by 
courſes ; but the ſtones are only ſet in order as to the 
courſes. | | | 

Fig. 13. A, the courſes ; B, the parts filled up; C, a 
coat of plaſter. _ 5 

Compound maſonry is of Vitruvius's propoſing, ſo 
called, as being formed of all the reſt. In this the courſes 
are of hewed ſtone; and the middle being left void, is 


filled up with mortar and pebbles thrown in together: 


after this the ſtones of one courſe are bound to thoſe of 
another courſe with cramp irons faſtened with melted 
lead. | e If, 

Fig. 14. E, 'the ſtones cramped; F, the cramps; G, 
the middle part filled up. 
the middle of which is ſtone, and the edges boards. 
All the kinds of maſonty now in uſe may be reduced 
to theſe five, viz. bound maſonry; that of. brick-work, 


where the bodies and projectures of the ſtones incloſe 


ſquare ſpaces or pannels, &c. ſet with bricks; that de 


the courſes are unequal; and that:filled up in the middle 


with little ones and mortar. g N 


MASQUE, or Mask, a cover for the face, with ſuit- 
able apertures for the eyes and mouth. 


faces 


there are different forms and manners for laying or join- 


cular, and the other level. This is the moſt agreeable 


Greek maſonry, according to Vitruvius, is that where 


the binding is not only of ſtones of the ſame courſe with 


the ancients 


but then they are not of the ſame thickneſs, nor is there 


Maſonry filled up in the middle, called by the ancients 


Fig. 15. repreſents another ſort of compound maſonry, 


moilon, or ſmall work, where the courſes are equal, well 
ſquared, and their edges or beds ruſticated; that where 


MAS OU ES, in architecture, denotes certain groteſque 
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by hoifting it out or cutting it away. 


- fame manner at the head of the top · maſt. 


MAS 


faces, uſed to. fill vacant places, as friezes, pannels of 


doors, keys of arches, SKceeeeee. 
- MASQUERADE, an aſſembly of perſons maſked, and 
dreſſed in peculiar habits, meeting to dance and divert 


themſelves. | | 1 
MASS, Miſa, in the church of Rome, the office or 
prayers uſed at the celebration of the euchariſt; or in 
other words, conſecrating the bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Chriſt, and offering them ſo tranſub- 
Rantiated, as an expiatory ſacrifice for the quick and the 
dead. As the maſs is in general believed to be a repre- 
fentation of the paſſion of our bleſſed Saviour, ſo every 
action of the prieſt, and every particular part of the ſer- 
vice, is ſuppoſed to allude to the particular circumſtances 
of his paſhon and death. | 
MASSALIANS, a fet of enthuſiaſts who ſprang up 
about the year 361, in the reign of the emperor Conſtan- 
tius, who maintained that men have two ſouls, a celeſtial 


and a diabolical, and that the Jatter is driven out by 


prayer. They pretended to prophecy, and affirmed that 
they could ſee the Trinity with their corporeal eyes; and 
believed that the Holy Ghoſt deſcended viſibly upon them, 
eſpecially at the time of their ordination, when they trod 
the devil under foot, and danced upon him. 
MASSETER, in anatomy, a muſcle which has its ori- 


gin in the lower and interior part of the jugum, and its end 


at the external ſuperficies of the angle of the jaw. The 
ductus Stenonianus, or ſalival duct of Steno, paſſes over 
this muſcle. : | ” 

MASSIVE, among builders, an epithet given to 
whatever is too heavy and ſolid : thus a maſſive column 


is one too ſhort and thick for the order whoſe capital it 


bears; and a maſſive wall is one whole openings or lights 
are too ſmall in proportion. "bes 
MASSORA, in matters of literature, a critical work, 
containing remarks on the verſes, words, letters, and 
vowel-points of the Hebrew text of the Bible; a work 
more laborious than uſeful, ſuch poor obſervations being 
beneath the notice of men of learning. ; 
MAST, in ſhip-building, a large ſtrong poſt, or pole, 
of timber, ſtanding erect in a ſhip to carry ſail, whereby 
ſhe is enabled to make her progrefs through the ſea. 
Among the ancient Grecians every ſhip had ſeveral 
maſts : we are nevertheleſs informed by Ariſtotle, that at 
firſt there was only one maſt, which being fixed in the 
middle of the ſhip, the hole into which the foot of it was 
inſerted, eg ν,—,! in Latin, modius, and in Engliſh, the 


flep. The parts of the maſt were theſe: 77eeva, or the 


foot Aiyag; or, according to Athenæus, , or pa- 
na, to which the ſail was fixed. Kapyyozor, the 
pulley by which the ropes were turned round. Oweaxio, 
built in the manner of a turret for ſoldiers to ſtand upon 
and caſt their darts; above this was a piece of wood, 
called 1xezoy, the extremity of which was termed yaauxary, 


on which hung a ribband, called from its continual mo- 


tion e7103:w, turning round with the wind; this is term- 
ed in Engliſh, the vane. | 

With regard to the moderns, the maſts of their ſhips 
generally conſiſt of three pieces, joined. together length- 
wiſe, viz. the lower-maſt, the top-maſt, and the top- 
eallant-maſt. The top maſt ſtands at the head of the 
tower-maſt, and the top-callant-maſt at the head of the 


| top-maſt in the ſame manner, and either of the two latter 


can be occaſionally taken down; but the lower-maſt, as 
it is ſettled on the keel of the ſhip, can only be removed 


A little below the head of the lower-maſt is fixed the 


frame of the top, which reſts upon the hounds of the 
maſt; through this frame the top-maſt is hoiſted, after 


which the bead of it paſſes through the cap, which is a 
block of wood with two holes in it, one of which reſts 
on the head of the lower-maſt, and the other ſerves as 
above, to keep the top-maſt ſteady. When the top-maſt 


is thus hoiſted up to its utmoſt extent, and kept ſteady 
above by the cap, and below by the top-frame, a large bar 
of wood or jron is thruſt through a ſquare hole in the heel | 


of it, cut for that purpoſe; and this bar extending acroſs 


the middle of the top-frame, the whole weight of the top- 


malt reſts upon it ; as does the top-gallant-maſt in the 


1 
. 


I 


— 
* 


; 


4 


ſineſs it is to confine and plant ce 


4 


9 his | wn 
' „ 8 1 
* ” * 


As every maſt is compoſed of three piece : 
alſo neceſſary to inform or readers that all ln Y Wo be 
ly fo called, are furniſhed with three LOW » Proper. 
main- maſt, the fore-maſt, and mizen- maſt. Than” the 
have only two or one maſt, are not called ſh; on {ch 
men, but vary their names according to their 10 1 
rigging. Of two maſts, there are ſnows, brigs blaue of 
ketches, buſſes, ſchooners, and bermaphrodites. ,_ 


the Engliſh. Among the Spaniards and Itat; s, amon 
barco-longas, feluccas, &c. Thoſe of 5 1 Tm, 


2 Lane, bean-cods, ſhallops, &c. 
In the Britiſh navy, maſts are proportion 
treme breadth of the ſhi p from 9 0 9 e 


| Proportion for the length of maſts, Anno 1745 


| Guns, 
748 : 7 100 
| 756: | 90 
1000 : breadth { /53*\ _ i 80 
in feet :: 741: / main. maſt in yards ( 50 & 60 
740 | 50 
. . JOBS 
| 760 9 | . 24 
1000 : main- maſt:: 4895: J fore- 100, 90, 80, 
3 1 or V fore-maſ | al the tel. 
ee 3 100, go, 80, | 
1000 : main maſtz: 0 866 | mizen maſt | K 20 * he 
8 640 * Bed, + 
1000 15 | 100, 90, 80, 
o: main · maſt:: 613 F bowſpit "TIT te ref 
| C600} 100, 90, 8, 
L000 : main- maſt:: 165 ; maln-op-mat 70,60, 50, 
61323 40, 24. 
VCC a $100,90,80 
SO REO top-maſt ; : ſ 91 1 fore. top maſt | e 
WVC 100, 90, 8o, 
1000 : main-· top- maſt:: 5 71 = miz. top-maſt{' "ary 


1000: main-top-maſt : : 635 main-top- J 100908, 


508: \ gallant-maſt | all the reſt. 
480: J fore-top- . 
505: J gallant maſt | all the reſt. | 
The proportion for maſting ſhips in the merchants ſe- 
vice is generally regulated by the judgment and experience 
of the commander, | | | 
The main and fore-maſt in all ſhips down to bo guns, 
one inch diameter to every yard in Jength.  _ | 
For 50 and 40 guns, twenty-ſeven twenty-eighths of | 
an inch diameter to one yard in Jength. 8 
For 24 guns, twelve thirteenths of an inch in diameter | 
to one yard in length. ü 1 | 
All top-maſts are nine tenths of an inch in diameter to 
one yard in length. | 1 
The fore-top-maſt as big as the main- top- maſt. 
The top-gallant-maſt one inch to a yard. 
The mizen-maſt 5 of an inch to one yard in length. 
The mizen-top-maſt five- ſixths of an inch to one 
in length. 9 1 
| The bowſprit an inch and an half to one yard. 185 
_ - The jib-boom ſeven-eighths of an inch to à Vat. 
the articles BowsPRIT and J1B-BOOM. _- . 
MASTER, Magi/ter, in general, is 2 title 0 a 4 
rity ; as the grand maſter of Malta, the maſter 
Lazarus, &c. vo has the | 
MASTER of a Ship of Mar, an officer wno "5 
charge of navigating the ſhip from port to 2 Grion 
direction of the captain; the management an 5 f 
of the ſails, the conducting the ſhip in rege don, 
danger, and directing her motions in the 88 ot | 
more particularly betongs to him, 2s alſo te 17 85 
the proviſions, and ſee that none are permitte de is allo | 
aboard but ſuch as are wholeſome and _ mates an 
to take care that they are fafely ſtowed 7 wi ſu perintend 
quarter-maſters ; theſe are alſo employes 1 4 
the navigation when he is - the deck, 1 
wherever his duty is concerned. -mands 
MASTER of « Merchant — oy one 8 othet 
and directs her courfe, manages her lading, 2 


IoOO: fore-top-maſt:: 0 


affairs. | cer whoſe bu- | 


| | | » r 
4 bd I" — An offi * ers 
MasTER at Arms, in the marine, | riſone 


2 4 | 3 4 þ | 
MA S 


1 1 e the evening gun fires, only ſuch as are 
gn on” by proper authority, or which are under the in- 
e. of centries : he is alfo to attend the fide when 
tert come aboard, and ſearch carefully that no ſpiti- 
7 liquors are brought into the ſhip, but what are per- 
tred by the commanding officer. He is likewiſe to 
5 \ the ſeamen the exerciſe of the ſmall arms, to which 
je have generally a great averſion ; for this purpoſe, in 
| 44 {1ips, the maſter at arms has ſeveral corporals under 
wy '0 affiſt in his office, and relieve the centries and cach 
ather. See the article CORPORAL, | 
MasTER Attendant, in the king's dock-yards, an offi- 
er whoſe d 
ws 10 up, or ſaid to be in ordinary, are properly moored, 
cleaned, and kept in order; for which purpoſe he is often 
to viſit and examine them; he alſo attends the muſters in 
the dock-yard, to obſerve that all the men regiſtered on 
the books do their duty: he has likewiſe the charge of 
the moorings, which are fixed in the river or harbour 
where he relides, and theſe he is always to keep in good 
repair, that they may be ready to moor the {hips of war 
when neceſſary, which employment he muſt allo ſee ſe- 
curely performed : he removes the ſhips from one place 
o another in the harbour, and pilots them into and out of 
the docks, &c. See the articles Dock-YARD, ORDINA- 
xy, and MooRIN Gs. 4 oy. ; 
MASTER Shipwright, See the article SHIPWRIGHT. 
MasTER of Arts is the firſt degree taken up in foreign 
univerſities, and for the moſt part in thoſe of Scotland ; 


but the ſecond in Oxford and Cambridge; candidates not | 


being admitted to it till they have ſtudied ſeven years in 
the univerſity, See the article DEGREE. +» 
MASTERS in Chancery, in ordinary, of which there are 


choſen out of the barriſters of the common law, and fit in 
chancery, or at the rolls, as aſſiſtants to the lord chan- 
cellor and maſter of the rolls. | | 
MasTER-GUNNER. See GUNNER, 5 
MASTER of the Horſe, a great officer of the crown, who 
orders all matters relating to the king's ſtables, races, 
breed of horſes ; and commands the equerries and all the 
other officers and tradeſmen employed in the king's ſta- 
bles. His coaches, horſes, and attendants, are the king's, 
and bear the king's arms and livery. ET 
MASTER of the Ordnance, a great officer who has the 
chief command of the king's ordnance and artillery. 
MASTER of the Revels, an officer who orders all things 
relating to the performance of plays, maſks, balls, &c. at 
court. | 4% 
MasTeR of the Rolls, a patent officer for life, who has 
the cuſtody of the rolls of parliament and patents which 
paſs the great ſeal, and of the records of chancery, as alſo 
commiſſions, deeds, recognizances, which, being made of 
rolls of parchment, gave riſe to the name. | | 
MASTERWORT, in botany. See the article 
PERATORIA. og LU” £4 
MASTICH, in the materia medica, a concrete reſin, 
Obtained in the iſland Chio from the Lentiſk tree, brought 
over in ſmall yellowiſh tranſparent grains or tears. From 
tranſverſe inciſions made in the bark of the tree, about 
the beginning of Auguſt, the reſin exudes in drops, 
which running down, and concreting on the ground, are 
thence [wept up. The tree is raiſed alſo in ſeveral parts 
of Europe ; but no reſin has been obſerved to iſſue from 
in thele climates ; nor do all the trees of this ſpecies in 


the iſland Chio itſelf, afford this commodity. See the 
article LExyrlscus. Wee = 


is reſin has a li 


lu. 


ght agreeable ſmell, eſpecially when 

— wo or heated: in chewing, it firſt crumbles, ſoon 

— icks together, and becomes ſoft and white, like 
„ Without impreſſing any conſiderable taſte. 


oy half a dram, as a mild corroborant and reſtringent, 
1 1 hemoptyſes, diarrhezas, weakneſs of the 
ach, &c. It is given either in ſubſtance! divided by 


other materials 0 * fe» . 2 © N . ” 
; q | 
lyrups ; or giſte * iſſolved in ſpirit, and mixed with 


ter vention © 

il in water, 
ing of 
. 


f gum arabic or almonds: the decoctions of 


e virtue of the maſtich. It is ſaid that this 


— 


of war; to obſerve that all the lights and fire 


j 


have the appearance of breaſts or dugs, ariſin 


which ſome have ditected, have little or no- 


without it. 
aſtich is recommended, in doſes of from half a ſeru- 


| 


reſin is commonly employed as a maſticatory in Chio, 
and among the Turkiſh women, for wes the 
breath, and ſtrengthening the gums and teeth; and that 


when thus uſed, by procuring a copious excretion of 


ſaliva, it proves ſerviceable in catarrhous diſorders. © © 
_MASTICATION, Maſpicatis, in medicine, the ac- 
tion of chewing, or of agitating the ſolid parts of our food 
between the teeth, by means of the motion of the jaws, 
the tongue, and the lips, whereby it is broken into ſmall 
pieces, impregnated with faliva, and ſo fitted for deglu- 
tition, and a more eaſy digeſtion. Sg 


MASTICATORIES, in medicine, ſuch remedies as 


. 


fi- are taken in at the mouth; and chewed in order to pro- 
uty it is to obſerve that all the ſhips, Which 


mote the evacuation of the ſaliva] humour, as tobacco, 
ginger, pepper, ſage, roſemary, thyme, maſtich, &. 

MAS FIGADOUR, 'MasTicapout, or SLABBER- 
ING Bir, in the manege, a ſnaffle of iron, all ſmooth, 
and of a piece, guarded with paternoſters, and compoſed 
of the halfs of great rings, made into demi-ovals, of un- 
equal bigneſs ; the leſſer being incloſed within the great- 
er, which ought to be about half a foot high. Sce the 
inde Dar ES 4 85 | 

MASTOIDES, in anatomy, the fame with mam- 
millaris; being applied to ſuch proceſſes in the body as 
g in a broad 
baſis, and terminating in an obtuſe top. Maſtoides is 
ſometimes applied to the muſcle which ſtoops the head, 
proceeding from the neck-bone and breaſt-bone, and ter- 
minating in the proceſs of the mammiformis. 

MAT, among ſailors, a ſort of web or texture, formed 
of a variety of foxes, each of which conſiſts of a certain 
number of rope-yarns twiſted together; the foxes are con- 
ſequently larger or ſmaller, in proportion to the ſize of 


re | the mat required. | 
twelve, the maſter of the rolls being chief, are uſually | 


Mats are uſed to faſten on the outſides of the ſhrouds, 
and backſtays, to prevent them from being chafed or 
fretted by the motion of other ropes which bear againſt 


them; allo to laſh on ſeveral blockſtrops, &c. for the ſame 


purpoſe; the largeſt ſort of them 
the article PAncy, 

MATCH, a kind of rope flightly twiſted, and pre- 
pared to retain fire for the uſes of the artillery, mines, fire- 
works, &c, | | 


It is made of hempen tow, ſpun on the wheel like 


are called panches. See 


| cord, but very flack; and is compoſed of three twiſts, 


which are afterwards again covered with tow, ſo that the 
twiſts do not appear: laſtly, it is boiled in the lees of old 


wines, This, when once lighted at the end, burns on 


gradually and regularly, without ever going out, till the 
whole be conſumed : the hardeſt and drieſt match is gene- 
rally the beſt. ES 

MATCHING, in the wine-trade, the preparing veſ- 
ſels to preſerve wines and other liquors, without their 
growing four or vapid. The method of doing it, as di- 
rected by Dr. Shaw, is as follows: melt brimſtone in 
an iron- Jadle, and when thoroughly melted, dip into it 
flips of coarſe linnen-cloth ; take theſe out, and let them 
cool: this the wine-coopers call a match; take one of 
theſe matches, ſet one end of it on fire, and put it into 
the bung- hole of a caſk; ſtop it looſely, and thus ſuffer 


the match to burn nearly out: then drive in the bung 


tight, and ſet the caſk aſide for an hour or two. At the 


end of this time examine the caſk, and you will find that 


the ſulphur has communicated a violent pungent and ſuf- 
focating ſcent to the caſk, with a conſiderable degree of 
acidity, which is the gas and acid ſpirit of the ſulphur, 
The caſk may after this be filled with a ſmall wine, 
which has ſcarce done its fermentation, and bunging it 
down tight, it will be kept good and will ſoon clarify: 


this is a common and very uſeful method, for many poor 


wines could ſcarce be kept potable even a few months 


MATE of a Ship 


of War, an officer under the maſter, 


whoſe duty it is to obſerve the navigation of the ſhip, 
and to keep the log ſtrictly marked; to trim the fails in 
the fore-part of the ſhip, and to ſuperintend all affairs re- 


with | lating to the cables, moorings, and riding of the ſhip 150 
in water into an emulſion by the in⸗ 


command the boats in which proviſions and water ire 


brought to the ſhip, and aſſiſt in ſtowing them after they 


arrive aboard. See the articles Loo, MasTzr, and 
Tun % ͤ 05 bs BUG, 


MaTE 


M A TP 


Martz of a Merchant Ship, the officer who commands 


brated for his arichmetical, geometiical, 


my 1 | 
| M A 4 1 
D 1 1 
- 7 2 * 


che ſhip in abſence of the commander, and ſhares the duty works; Serenus, ſor his books on the 2rd je Mike 
wal Bam: io 8 ee e linder; Proclus, for his comments on Eucliq ie ey. 
- 'The number of mates both in ſhips of war and mer- | T heon is, by ſome, thought to be the author of . and 
chant- men, is in proportion to the ſize of a ſhip: a firſt Elements. Pappus of Alexandria flouriſhed in ack W's 
rate man of war has fix. mates, and an Eaſt-India-man | 400, and his books of Mathematical Collections a | 1 
the ſame number. | 5 hes extant. 5 are ſtill 


4x2 * 0 


MAT ERIA Susis denotes a fine ſubtile matter | 


which the Carteſians ſuppoſe. to pervade and penetrate 
freely the pores of all bodies, to fill up all their pores fo 
as not to leave the leaſt vacuity or interſtice between them; 


they had recourſe to this machine to ſupport the doctrine | 


of an abſolute plenum, and to make it conſiſtent with 
the phænomenon of motion, &c. See CARTESIAN 
PhILOSo HY. | 5 

| MATERIA CHENMICA, a term uſed by authors to ex- 
preſs ſuch bodies as are the peculiar objects of chemical 
experiments. . 

MAT ERIA MEDIe A comprehends all the ſubſtances 
either uſed in medicine in their natural ſtate, or which 
afford preparations that are ſo; theſe belong partly to the 
animal, partly to the vegetable, and partly to tht foſſile 
kingdom. | 4 

MATHEMATICS, that ſcience which conſiders 
magnitudes either as they are computable or meaſurable; 
that part which relates to number only, is called arith- 
metic; and that which relates to meaſure in general, 
whether length, breadth, depth, motion, force, &c. is 
called geometry. 

The word is Greek, pabnuariun, ſigniſying the ſame 
thing, which is derived from walyryg, a diſciple, and 
that from nab, to teach. 

- The firſt who cultivated mathematics after the flood 
were the Aſſyrians and Chaldeans, from whom, ſays Jo- 


ſephus, they were carried o Abraham to the Egyptians, | 


and among theſe Ariſtotle fixes the firſt riſe of mathema- 
tics. From Egypt, 584 years before Chriſt, they paſſed 
into Greece through the hands of Thales; after him 
came Pythagoras, who paid a particular regard to arith- 
metic, fetching the greateſt part of his philoſophy from 
numbers; he firſt, according to Laertius, abſtracted 
geometry from matter; and to him we owe the doctrine 
of incommenſurable magnitude, the five regular bodies, 
heſides the principles of muſic and aſtronomy, To him 
fucceeded Anaxagoras, Oenopides, Briſo, Antipho, and 
Hippocrates of Scio, who all applied to the quadrature of 


P 


| Fade 18 uſefulneſs of mathematical Knowledge in his 
naugural Oration, upon being appointed pre f 
thematics at 1 0 8 5 . T ORC og 
The mathematics, he obſerves, effectually exerciſe a 
vainly delude, nor vexatiouſly torment ſtudious 1 
with obſcure ſubtilties; but plainly demonftrate _ 
thing within their reach, draw certain concluſions 6 
ſtru by profitable rules, and unfold pleaſant que oy 
Theſe diſciplines likewiſe enure and corroborate 
to a conſtant diligence in ſtudy they wholly deliver 
from a credulous ſimplicity, moſt ſtrongly fortif - 
againſt the variety of ſcepticiſm, effectually 9 8 
from a raſh preſumption, moſt eaſily incline us to x due 


aſſent, perfectly ſubject us to the government of right 


reaſon. While the mind is abſtracted and elevated from 
ſenſible matter, diſtinctly views pure forms, conceivez the 
beauty of ideas, and inveſtigates the harmony of proper. 


tions; the manners themſelves are ſenſibly corrected and 


improved, the affections compoſed and rectified, the fan 


' calmed and ſettled, and the underſtanding raiſed and ex. 
cited to more divine contemplations. ... 


Mathematics are commonly diſtinguiſhed into pute 


and ſpeculative, which conſider quantity abſtractedly; 


and mixed, which treat of magnitude as ſubſiſting in ma- 


terial bodies, and conſequently are interwoveg eyery 
where with phyſical conſiderations. | | 
Mixed mathematics are very comprehenſive; ſince to 

them may be referred aſtronomy, opties, geography, 


hydrography, hydroſtatics, mechanics, fortification, na- 
vigation, &c. See the articles ASTRONOMY, Orrics, 
Pure mathematics have one peculiar advantage, that 
they occaſion no diſputes among wrangling diſputants, 
as in other branches of knowledge; and the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe the definitions of the terms are premiſed, and every 
body that reads a propoſition has the ſame idea of every 
part of it, 
matical controverſies, by ſhewing either that our adverſary 


Dr. Barrow gives a moſt elegant deſcription of the ex. | 


ſtions, 
the mind / 


Hence it is eaſy to put an end to all mathe- 


the circle, duplicature of the cube, &c. but the Jaſt with | has not ſtuck to his definitions, or has not laid down true 
moſt ſucceſs, and Proclus mentions him as the firſt com- | premiſes, or elſe that he has drawn falſe concluſions from - 
piler of mathematical elements. true principles; and in caſe we are able to do neither of 


Democritus excelled in mathematics as well as phyfics. 


The next is Plato, who not only improved geometry, but 
introduced it into phyſics. Out of his ſchool proceeded 
a croud of mathematicians, among whom was Leodamus, 
who improved the analyſis firſt invented by Plato; Theæ- 
tetus, who wrote on elements, and Archytas, who firſt ap- 
plied mathematics to uſe in life, Theſe were ſucceeded 
by Neocles and Theon. Eudoxus excelled in arithmetic 
and geometry, and was the firſt founder of a ſyſtem of 


aſtronomy. Menechcnus improved the elements. 


' Ariſtotle's works are ſtored with mathematics; out of 


whoſe ſchool came Eudemus and Theophraſtus ; the firſt 
wrote of numbers, geometry, and inviſible lines; the 
latter a mathematical hiſtory. To Ariſteus, Iſidorus, 


and Hypſficles, we owe the books of ſolids, which, with 


the other books of elements, were improved and metho- 
diſed by Euclid, who died 284 years before Chriſt, 

An hundred years after Euclid, came Eratofthenes and 
Archimedes; cotemporary with the latter was Conon. 
Soon after came Apollonius Pergæus, whoſe conics are 
{fill extant. Hipparchus and Menelaus wrote on the ſub- 
tenſes in a circle, the latter on ſpherical triangles. The- 
odoſius's three books of ſpherics are ſtill extant, 

In the year 70, Ptolemy of Alexandria was born ; he 
was ſucceeded by Plutarch the philoſopher ; after him 


came Eutocius, who commented on Archimedes, and oc- 


caſionally mentions ſeveral inventions on the duplicature 
of the cube. | 
pumps, and Geminus came ſoon after, whom Proclus 
prefers to Euclid himſelf, | N 

Diophantus of Alexandria was a great maſter of num- 
bers, and firſt inventor of algebra. Nicomachus is cele- 


LY 


To Cteſebes of Alexandria we owe our 


theſe, we muſt acknowledge the truth of what he has 
proved, A 1 A 
MATRICARIA, Fevearew, in botany. See PE- 
VERFEW, 5 „ 5 rags et Fe 
MATRICULA, a regiſter kept of the admiſſion of 
officers and perſons entered into any body or ſociety, of 
which a liſt is made. „ | 
MATRIX, Uzerus, the womb, in anatomy, that 
part of the female of any kind, where the teetus 18 con- 
ceived and nouriſhed till the time of its delivery. See 
UrERus. | | 
MATRIX alſo denotes a place proper for the geneta- 
tion of vegetables, minerals, and metals. ; 
Marzlx, in letter foundery. See the article Foux- 
DER. W 
MATRONALIA, a feſtival of the ancient Roman 
matrons, from whom it had its name. It was 2 . 
on the kalends of March in honour of the god _ 
and was to the Roman ladies what the feſtival 0 6 
Saturnalia was to their huſbands; for at this time — 
ſerved their women ſlaves at table, and received pre 
from their hufbands. | 


MATROSSES are ſoldiers in the train of _ | 


who are next to the gunners, and aſſiſt them in 


firing, and ſpunging the great guns. Ta e 
locks, and march along with the ſtote-waggons, Won 


guard, and to give their aſſiſtance in caſe a w. 
break down. 


in $4.5 e i er- 
MATTER, Materia, in phybology» mots 


hence, bc? 
aded, and do fe, 


tended and capable of making reſiſtance: 
all bodies, whether ſolid or fluid, are extenae made uh 0 


6ſt, we concluds that they are material, dr fg t. 


* os * * 
Y 4% y 
4 5 8 4 8 


ice, is nothing but mere ſpace. That matter is one 
and the ſame thing in all bodies, and that all the variet 
we obſerve ariſes trom the various forms and ſhapes it puts 
on, ſeems Very probable, and may be concluded ſrom a ge- 
neral obſervation of the procedure of nature in the general 
formation And deſtruction of bodies. Thus, for inſtance, 
water, Farefied by heat, becomes vapour; great collec- 
tions of vapours form clouds; theſe condenſed deſcend in 
the form of hail or rain; part of this collected on the 
enth conſtitutes rivers; another part mixing with the 
euth enters into the roots of plants, and ſupplies matter 
to, and expands itſelf into various ſpecies of vegetables. 
In each vegetable it appears in one ſhape in the root, an- 
ther in the ſtalk, another in the flowers, another in the 
reds, &c. From hence various bodies proceed; from 
the oak, houſes, ſhips, &c. from hemp and flax we have 
thread; from thence our various kinds of linnen; from 
thence garments z theſe degenerate into rags, which re- 
ceive from the mill the various forms of paper; hence 
our books; which by fire are converted partly into wa- 
ter, partly into oil, another part into air, a fourth part 
into falt, and a fifth into earth; which are called the ele- 
ments of bodies; and which, mixed with common earth, 
are again reſuſcitated in various forms of bodies. 

Sir [ſaac Newton thinks it highly probable, that God 
in the beginning formed matter into ſolid, maſſy, impe- 
netrable, moveable particles, or atoms, of ſuch ſizes and 
gutes, and with ſuch other properties, and in ſuch pro- 
portion to ſpace, as moſt conduced to the end for which 
he formed them; and that theſe primitive particles be- 
ing ſolids, are incomparably harder than any porous bo- 
dies compounded of them, even ſo hard as never to wear 
or break in pieces; no ordinary power being able to di- 
vide what God himſelf made one in the ent creation. 
While theſe particles continue entire, they may compoſe 
bodies of one and the ſame nature and texture in all ages; 
but ſhould they wear away, or break in pieces, the nature 
of things depending on them may be changed. Water 
and earth, compoſed of old worn particles and fragments 
of particles, would not be of the ſame nature and texture 
now, with water and earth compoſed of entire particles in 
tte beginning ; and therefore, that nature may be laſting, 
de changes of corporeal things are to be placed only in 
tne various ſeparations and new aſſociations of motions of 
theſe permanent particles, compound bodies being apt to 
break, not in the midſt of ſolid particles, but where theſe 
pimicles are laid together, and only touch in a few points. 
dee the article ATOM. | 85 | 

ATTER ia Deed, in law, ſignifies a particular matter 

of fact to be proved by ſome deed, and is frequently men- 
toned with matter of record; as where 6 150 hi 

tence abroad in the king 5 r Og e If 

eee. = ing s ſervice, is ſued to an exigent; 

OY ; if ſuch perſon would take advantage of 

3 in deed. he mult alledge it before a ſcire facias 

non is awarded againſt him, otherwiſe he can 


Id . 

ae ae but from matter of record; that is, ſome 
& pro N . | | 19 2 

"A ccedings appearing upon the face of the 


MATTHEW 3 
or Goſpel of St. 2 
ba ok r e 206 4 MaTTHEw, a canoni 
Matthew wrote his Goſpel i | 

pel in Judea, at the re- 

Io al he had converted, and it is thought he be- 
tion, 5 © year 41, eight years after Chriſt's reſurrec- 
he Wee written, according to the teſtimony of all 
As, in the Hebrew or Syriac language, which 


Was t en . | 
which common in Judea; but the Greek verſion of It, 
. now paſſes for | 


cal ti 
vu cheſt * atthew's view in writing his Goſpel, 
repreſent hn 5 the royal deſcent of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
one of the A 5 e and converſation among men. No 
the actions ny Sa: enters ſo far into the particulars of 
the conduc 's 1 "wa Chriſt, or has given ſo many rules for 
tree evangelif ve. If we compare him with the other 
"the order e may obſerve a remarkable difference 
b-p iv. to cha ucceſſion of our Saviour's actions, from 
Un of St, Matten 13. Some have imputed this varia- 
; warn to mere chance; and others to choice 
. » it can be no prejudice to the truth 
are the eſſential part of the goſpel; and 


the original, is as old as the apoſto- 


| 


* 5 3 ö ) 
"PM. b. 


matters Tue Carteſians, it in true, make matter to con- 5 to the order of time, the ſacred authors were not always , 
itt in extenſion alone; but exrenſion, without refiſt- Ct OA LT OL RE Torn Og 


ſolicitous about it, | | 4 
St. MATTHEW the Evangelifl's Day, a ſeſtival of the 


y | Chriſtian church, obſerved on September the twenty 


firſt, 8 | | 
St. MATTHIAS's Day, a feſtival of the Chriftiah 
church, obſerved on the twenty-fourth of February. 
'MATTINS, the firſt canonical hour, or the firſt part 
of the daily ſervice in the Romiſh church. 9 
MATURATION, in ſurgery, the fame with ſuppu- 
ration. See SUPPURATION. J 
MAUNCH, in heraldry, the figure of an ancient coat 
fleeve, borne in many gentlemen's efcutcheons. 
MAUNDY-Txvssvay is the Thurfday in Paſſion- 
week, which was called Maunday or Mandate. Thurſ- 
day, from the command which our Saviour gave his 
Apoſtles to commemorate him in the Lord's Supper, 
which he this day inſtituted ; or from the new com- 
mandment which he gave them to love one another, 


them. | | 

Our Saviour's humility in waſhing his diſciples feet, is 
commemorated on this day by moſt Chriſtian kings, who 
waſh the feet of a certain number of poor people, not in- 
deed with their own royal hands, but by the hands of 
their lord almoner, or ſome other deputy. | 

MAUSOLEUM, a magnificent tomb, or funeral mo- 
nument. The word is derived from Mauſolus, king of 
Caria, to whom Artemiſia, his widow, ere&ed a moſt 
ſtately monument, eſteemed one of the wonders of the 
world, and called it, from his name, Mauſoleum. _ 

MAXILLA, the jaws, or thoſe parts of an animal in 


* 


which the teeth are ſet. i 

The jaws are ſhorter in the human frame than in that 
of any other animal, in proportion to the ſize of the 
body; and this is a circumſtance that adds greatly to the 
beauty of the face. The upper jaw is compoſed of thir- 
teen bones, twelve of which are in pairs : theſe are, 1, the 
lachrymal ; 2. the naſal ;. 3. the jugal ; 4, the maxillar; 
5. the ſpongioſum inferius; 6. the palatine ; the thirteenth 
is an odd bone, and is called the vomer, Theſe ſeveral 
bones of the upper maxilla are united to one another by a 
kind of juncture, which appears equal and even, and is 
called by anatomiſts junctura per harmontam = 


bone of the head which contains the lower ſeries of teeth; 
this is compoſed of two bones which unite in the middle 
of the chin, by the intervention of a cartilage, which 
hardens as the child grows, and at Jength becoming bony, 
joins the two bones into a continued one, reſembling the 
Greek v. It conſiſts of two tables, between which there 
is a ſpongy ſubſtance, which in children is medullary. The 
fore part is ſhallow, and juſt ſufficient to contain the 
fockets of ſixteen teeth. It has two proceſſes, the coro- 
| noide and condyloides z four foramina or holes for the 
paſſage of blood-veſſels and nerves, and fix pair of muſ- 
cles, of which two are depreſſors, and four elevators ; the 
depreſſors are called the platyſma myoides, and the biven- 
ter; and the four pair of elevators are, the crotaphites, 
the maſſeters, and the internal and external pterygoidæi, 


maxillary gland, ſituated on the inſide under the lower 
jaw bone. See the article GLAND. | 


attainable in any given caſe, and ſo ſtands oppoſed to mi- 
nimum, | | 
Methodus de Maximis et Minimis, in mathematics, a 
method ſo called, whereby the greateſt or leaſt poſſible 
quantity attainable in w cafe is arrived at. 
Thus (plate LXXXV. fig. 3.) if the ordinate BC, 
flowing according to the direction AF, continually in- 
creaſes till it arrives at a certain plzce D E, after which 
it begins to diminiſh, the erdinate DE, in this caſe, is 
called the preateft ordinate, or a maximum. 
flowing according to the direction AF, continually de- 
creaſes, till it come into. the place DE, and after that it 
begins to increaſe, the ordinate D E, in this caſe, is call- 
ed the leaſt ordinate, or a mini un. 
And how to determine the greateſt or leaſt ſtate; that 
is, how to find the value of the certeſpondent abſeiſſe AD, 
I „ 


| 


after he had waſhed their feet as a token of his love to | 


The maxilla inferior, or lower jaw, is that moveable 


which ſee under their ſeveral names. There is aiſo the 
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MAXIMUM, in mathematics, the greateſt quantity 


On the contrary, if (fe: 5.) the ordinate B E. 
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from the equation expreſſing the nature of the curve, is 
the proper buſineſs of the method de maximis and mini- | OA. 
e rr { ceflary-to cim off the thick feum that rif Manly nes 
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And, to this end, we muſt obſerve that the fluxion of 
the ordinate BC is to the fluxion of the abſciſſe A B, as 
the ordinate BC is to the ſubtangent V B: Let us now | 
ſuppoſe the ordinate B C (g. 4.) in a lowing fate-movy- 
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will be adviſeable to mix ſome whites of eggs wi = N 
fore it. is put on. the fare, and it will de. g ie be. 


| 3 „e OO, or 8 ff ry or eS. the! | 
VV 
continued ſo long as it bails. T he only method + bs 
ing being here to ſeparate the impuritiesy and Ws dof. | 
perfect union of the water and the honey, both make 2 
| 6 


thing. 


ing according. to the direction A F, it is manifeſt that, 


the nearer the ordinate B approaches the ordinate. D E, the boiling need be;of but very ſho: 


5 „ « . 


the greater will be the ſubtangent BV, till when the ordi- | comes here more, peculiarly neceſſaty, hecauſe 
nate B C arrives at, or is coincident with the ordinate DE, will be the leſs diſpoſed to ferment Kindl 


the tangent H EI to the point E, will be parallel to the 
axis AF; conſequently the ſubtangent BV will become 
infinite, in reſpect to the ordinate D E, and the fluxion 
of the ordinate itſelf will vaniſh, or become equal to no- 
Whence to find the value of the correſpondent abſciſſe, 
in this caſe let the fluxionary value of the ordinate, de- 
duced from the equation expreſſing the nature of the 
curve, be put equal to o, or nothing; by Which means 
all thoſe members of the equation in which it is found will 
vaniſh, and thoſe that remain will determine the place of 
the maximum. | vi rn EN. 
For example in (fig. 4.) let AB g x, B C g, A F 
224. Let us ſuppoſe the equation of the curve to be 


24 * —xx=yy, and let it be required to find the greateſt 


ordinate, or, which is the ſame thing, the length, of its 


correſpondent abſcitie AB. Now becauſe 2 4 —2xx 


= 25, whence az — xXx = 57, we ſhall haye .j = 
ax —xXx _ | | 

Jy 
have 


„which being put equal to nothing, we ſhall 


a -A AR . - | F 
o; whence ax—xX=0, and a —x-= 0; 


conſequently a x; that is, AD will be equal to half 


Again, let us now ſuppoſe the ordinate, BS Hg. 6.) 
to move according to the direction AD; it is like- 
wiſe manifeſt that, the nearer the point B approaches to 


the point D, the leſſer will be the ſubtangent BV; till 


at laſt when the point B arrives at, or is coincident with 


the point D, the fubtangent B V will vanifh, and the 


fluxion of the ordinate will become infinite, 
' Whence to find the value of the apſciſſe in this caſe, 
let the fluxionary value of the ordinate be made equal to 


infinite, then will the infinitely ſmall terms vaniſh, and 


the remainder will determine the minimum, 


s | 313 5 
For example, let us ſuppoſe y—a=x*® K = x to be the 


equation of the curve (having firſt ſuppoſed AB =x, and 


BC y) then will 2 —2x Xa? which being put equal 
12 AID ET 
to an infinite quantity, we ſhall have 3 Y = o (for 


the numerator — 2x Ka in this caſe vaniſhes) whence 


a—x=0, and a= x, that is, AB= x becomes equal to 


AD, whence AD is the correſpondent abſciſſe. 

And hence we are taught a direct method to determine 
the maximum or minimum in any. caſe whatſoever, . 
MAV, Maius, the fifth month of the year, conſiſting 
of thirty-one days. See the articles MoNTH and 
YEAR. ! W by” 

MAYOR, the chief magiſtrate of a city or town, 
choſen annually out of the aldermen, - 
MEAD, a liquor. made of honey, and held in great 
eſtimation by moſt of the northern nations, but perhaps 
not eſteemed here ſo much as it might deſerve if due care 
was taken to prepare it properly. 7: 195 
All the writers who have hitherto treated of this ſub- 


ject, have given into a capital error with regard to the 


ſtrength of this liquor, by directing too great a propor- 


tion of honey to be diſſolved. in the water; The uſual 


practice of making it ſo ſtrong as to bear an egg, is very 
wrong. The liquor is thereby rendered a mere ſtum, and 
this bad quality is ſtill increaſed by the long boiling ge- 
nerally practiſed. It is ſcarcely potfible to procure honey 
ſo pure, but that ſome bee-bread, wax, or other ſubſtance 
is mixed wittr it, and this cannot be perfectly ſeparated 


| from it, but by boiling, On this account the boiling of 


mead ſeems indiſputably neceſſary, In order the more 
effectually to ſeparate theſe impurities from the liquor, it 


a 


4 RY aw 4228 » ET RT. rallies; 


A . 
* 


purpoſes are very loan obtained, it evidently-appear = 
dentlytappears t 

duration. This a 

b b 1 '* pe N r | Y, the longer the 
boiling has been continued. It is perh 28. 


ſingle article of long, bailing, that mead 
ſufficiently to take off its luſcious ſweetheſs : 
it undergone. a due fermentation, that ſw; 
have gone off, and the mead would have! 


dome notahle houſewifes have added 


and good. Mead, judiciouſſy managed on theſe p 


| | &c. See the articles DisrAx ck, PROPORTION, &c. 


e to the 

1 A . - nas hither | 

under ſo great diſcredit; becauſe it then e ene 
ent 


ectneſß would 
racy flavour. ” Aces fin 


| mead., Tpis helps to take off 11. o By 1 
bitterneſs of the bop goes off, gives it 1 Penfam Yar 1 
A ferment is here, as in all liquors IAC: 5e. 
raliy wanted to bring on a perfect fermentation but A a 
| lea taint in the ferment is communicaied is the ah k | 
liquor, particular care ſhould be taken that it be very ek | 


will keep for years, and be improved by age. rinctiles, 


MEADOW, in its general henfication, means nat. | 
ture, or graſs-land; annually. mown for hay; but is _ | 
particularly applied to lands that are fo low as to bw | 
moiſt for cattle to graze upon them in winter withon! | 
. ſpoiling the ſward. Too much or. too little wite Is i. 

moſt equally . prejudicial to meadows; but the beſt and 
for meadows is a rich foil, that has a moift bottom. eſpe-⸗ 
cially where a ſmall brook may be brought over i and 
where there is ſuch. a» deſcent, that the water wil not 
0 lodge: theſe are better than thoſe by great rivers, where | 
| the crops are often loſt... F hoſe that may be overfowed | 
at pleaſure, are called water meadows ; theſe ſhould ne- 
ver be overflowed till the end of March, except once ot 
twice in winter, when there are ſuch floods as bting down 
a great deal of foil from the upper-lands,*and if the fea- | 
ſon ſhould prove dry, it will be of great ſervice to the eral, 
if the meadows are overflowed again; but then the batte 
' ſhould. not be turned in till the ſward is ry encugp o 
bear their weight, Miller recommends the weeding | 
of meadows in April and October, with a ſpadcle, aud 
rolling them with a heavy roller in ſpring and àutumn. 
See PASTURE. ; 1 NH 1 J 
MEAN, in general, denotes the middle between two 
extremes: thus we ſay,” mean diſtance, mean proportion | 


14 MEASLES, in medicine, a cutaneous diſeaſe, atienc- 
ed with a feyer, in which there is an appearance of eruy- 
tions that do not tend to a ſupputation. The meaſſ-s be- 
gin with chillneſs and ſhivering, and heat and cold {uc- | 
ceed by turns, The next day the fever comes on, with 
great ſickneſs, thirſt, and loſs of appetite; the tong'* ” | 
white, but not dry; there is a little covgh, 2 heavineſs 
of the head and eyes, and a continual ſſeepineſs; then } 
follows a ſneezing, and ſwelling: of the eye-li0s, and 4 
ſerous humour often diſtils from the noſe and eyes, whici 
-are certain ſigns. that the eruption is at hand. In 5 | 
face, the ſpots are ſmall, but on the breaſt broad and 3 | 
The patient vomits, but oftener has a loofenets or 
greeniſh ſtools. Theſe ſymptoms continue and 2 | 
til} the fourth, and ſometimes the fifth gays at" 1 
time the ſpots, which ate like flea bites, increaſe in e 
ber and magnitude, but riſe little above the 1 

| ſymptoms do not immediately vaniſh-after ak 
as in the ſmall-pox, except the vomit ng. 1 Abbt 
and fever increaſe, with difficulty of breathing: J been 
the ſixth day, the ſkin of the face and forebes "Wales 
to grow rough, and the cuticle breaking, aper 
die away; and on the eighth Yay "the . ni Me | 
in the face, and are ſcatee viſible any where be F 
ninth they quite vaniſh, and fine, thin, light oy 
from the ſein : OT 0. oY 
The meaſles are in general not:Canger ou, 


1. 


unleſs from | 
j, which 


| 2) 


. . * 5 , l * 4 
an inſalubrious epidemical conſtitution of the ye be Knonn 
7 


| ny eh IT 
| ſometimes renders.them malignant: which may 
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„ + ſudden loſs of, ſtrength, coldneſs of the extreme 
— bade refilſſueſs, and A delirium. Wo "who 
die of the meaſles. are generally ſuffocated on the ninth 
day. Some bayer loolenels, [which continues feyeral 
2 e atrophy and a ſwelling of the abdomen, 
which are fatal; and when a cough and hoarſeneſs re- 
main after the diſeaſe, a conſumption will follow without 
ſpeedy aſſiſtance. Ts | rn. dock e 
[f children are fi uſpected to abound with crudities in the 
inteſtines, it will be proper to evacuate with half a grain 
of tartar emetic, and ſyrup of ſuecory with "rhubarb. 
| When there are worms, anthelmintics ſhould be given. 
jn adults abounding with blood, phlebotomy is neceſſary 
on the firſt days; and as ſoon as the eruption is ended a 
gentle cathartic is proper: in-a'cough, nothing is better 
than oil of almonds freſh drawn, mixt with ſyrup of 
capillaire 3 half a ſpoonful of which ſhould be often given 
in water-gruel, The patient ſhould keep his bed for two 
days after the firſt eruption, and take abſorbent and dia- 
'phoretic powders, to which. half a grain of ſaffron may 
he 2dded ; theſe ſhould be taken every night from the 
felt onſet of the diſeaſe, till the-patient-recovers, en- 
creaſing or diminiſhing the doſe according to his age. If 
ifter the meaſles diſappear, they ſhould be followed by a 
dificulty of breathing, a fever, and other ſymptoms of 
an inflammation of the lungs, let blood be taken freely 
from the arm, once, twice, or three times, as occafion 


and give oil of ſweet almonds, and about twelve days from 
the invaſion let the patient be purged. The diet ought to 
de the ſame as in the ſmall-pox, taking particular care 


the courſe of the diſtemper, See Pox. E 
MEASURE, Henfura, in geometry, denotes any 
quantity aſſumed as one, or unity, to which the ratio of 


4 


definition is omewhat more agreeable to practice than 
that of Euclid, who defines meaſure, a quantity which 
being repeated any number of times, becomes equal to 
another, This latter definition anſwers only to the 
iat of an arithmetical meaſure, or quota- part. | | 


vertex in any place between its legs. | 
Hence angles are diſtinguiſhed by the ratio of the 
aches, deſcribed from the vertex between the legs to the 
peripheries. Angles then are diftinguiſhed by thoſe 
arches ; and the arches are diſtinguiſhed by their ratio to 
the periphery : thus an angle is laid to be ſo many de- 
— as there are in the ſaid arch. See the article 
ANGLE, : |; E 13 | 
MeasurE of 4 Figure, or plane ſurface, is a ſquare 
whoſe fide is one inch, foot, yard, or ſome other deter- 
ninate length. Among geometricians, it is uſually a 
nod called a ſquare rod, divided into ten ſquare teet, and 
{quare feet into ten ſquare At.. | 
1 AsuRE Ja Line, any right line taken at pleaſure, 
5 conſidered as unity. Tue modern geometricians uſe 
ccempeda, or perch divided into ten equal parts, call- 


git into ten lines, &c. 


0 Me of the Maſi, or Quantity of Matter, in me- 
„is its 


a nd moves with a body, gravitates with 


1 lmogenes bodies are in proportion to their bulks ; 
n the maſs continues the ſame, the weight 
e ſame, whatever figure it put on: by which is 


— its abſolute wei ht, for as to its ſpecific, that 


and brings on a mortal tabes. Some have a flow 


ſhall require, leaving a due ſpace between each bleeding, 
that the body be kept lax father than bound up, through | 


other homogeneous or ſimilar quantities is expreſſed. This 


MeaguRE of an Angle is an arch deſcribed from the | 


i feet; the feet they ſubdivide into ten digits, and the | 


weight; it being apparent that all the mat- 


found by experiment, that the gravities || 


velocity therefore, the ſpace muſt be divided into as many 


quantity of ſpace anſwering to ſuch an article of time is 
the meaſure of the velocity. See the article VELo- 
CITY. 


a certain quantity or proportion of any thing bought, 
ſold, valued, or the like. Meaſures are then various, ac- 
cording to the various kinds and dimenſions. of the things 
meaſured. Hence ariſe lineal or longitudinal meaſures, 
for lines or lengths ; ſquare meaſures, for areas or ſuper= 


capacities. All which again are very different in different 
countries, and in different ages, and-even many of them 
for different commodities, Whence ariſe-other diviſions 
of ancient and modern meaſures, domeſtic and foreign 
ones, dry meaſures, liquid meaſures, cc. 
| Lon " MEEASURES, or MEASURES of Application. The 
Engliſh ſtandard long meaſure for commerce, or that 
whereby the quantities of things are ordinarily eſtimated 
in the way of trade, is the yard, containing three Engliſh 
feet. Its diviſions are the foot, ſpan, palm, inch, and 
barley- corn; its multiples the pace, fathom, pole, fur- 


each other, are expreſſed in the following table. 


Engliſh MEasvRzs of Length. 


— | 
7040. 


_ 
0 


* 


23760 7 7920 
11908 6338002112 


Scripture-MEasurzs of Length reduced to Engliſh. 

Tn +. ©. 
| — — 0 © 0.912 
* Deen 
; — 0 10.944 
r 
12] 6 140 Ezechiel's reed — 10 11.328 


6 
102 48] 16! 8] 2 Bere pole — 14 7-104 


nti Jof Selz [142 rofSchoenus, or | 
Fr ban quantity of the ſurface varies. See the arti- | 1920]480[16080l2 2 — — Bo } 145 11.04 
e, and MomenT, 6 1 35 
4 ee of Number, in arithmetic, ſuch a number The Longer Seripture- Mas uns. 
da mes, another without leaving any fraction: thus 9 | Engliſh 
8 of 27. . ee i | miles paces feet. 
foot = you of a Solid, is a cube whoſe ſide is one inch, 22 1 * 2 iO 8. 2b; 
ty, it ha cubic 7, © er determinate length. In geome- | | "4G0|Stadium '—  — — © 145 46 
bence cubi perch, divided into cubic feet, digits, &c. Food Sab. day's journey — o 729 3.00 
| © mealures, or meaſures of capacity. See the | 2000) — + pf | $4 
Me. RE, Cups, &c. . || 4000], 1c] 2|Eaſtern mile — — 1 403 1.000 
Over 7 Velacity, in mechanics, the ſpace paſſed | |12000} 30] ©|- 3 P. araſang nne 
bt wing body in a given time, To meaſure a 960001240 48124812 day's journey 33 172 4-000 
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equal parts as the time is conceiyed to be divided into; the 


. Meagvre, in a legal and commercial ſenſe, denotes 


ficies; and ſolid or cubic meaſures, for bodies and their 


long, and mile. The proportions theſe ſeverally bear to 
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zoo Aunes or ells of England equal to — — 125 


ele Foo. F 
Square, or Superficial ME ASUREs. Engliſh ſquare or | 


ME 


A Table of. the Mr asunks of Length of the principal: 
Places in Europe, compared with the Engliſh Yard. 
wo d | * | 890 11 a | 48 Ws F Wy Eng. 


— 
« * 


E yard, 


100 of Holland or Amſterdam — 


N. B. The aunes or ells of Amſterdam, Haerlem, 


Leyden, the Hague, Rotterdam, and other cities of Hol- 


land, as alſo that of Nuremberg, being all equal, are 
comprehended under that of Amfterdam ; as thoſe of Of 
nabrug are under thoſe of France; and thoſe of Bern and 
1 to thoſe of Hamburg, Francfort, and 
einne ot oet | 
For the ſubdiviſions and multiples of each of theſe mea- 
ſures of length, ſee the article Aung, &c. 
For the proportion of the feet of the principal nations 


in Europe, compared with the Engliſh foot, ſee the arti- | 


# 


ſuperficial meaſures are raiſed from the yard of 36 in- 
ches multiplied into itſelf, and thus producing 1296 


ſquare inches in the ſquare yard: the diviſions of this are | |. 
{quare feet and inches; and the multiples, poles, roods, 


and acres, as in the following table. 


Engliſh Square-MEasuREs. | 
Inches 7; 1-1: | 


mon 
144 Leet. | 1 1 
1290 9 iYards 

30000 2822 aces 
39204] 2724! 301 10.89]Poles | 


1558150089 (1210 | 435.6] 4o[Rood 
Graco es lakers. 


. Grecian ſquare-meaſures. were the plethron, or acre, 
by. ſome ſaid to contain 1444, by others 10000 ſquare 


feet; and the aroura, the half of the plethron. The 


aroura of the Egyptians was the ſquare of 100 cubits. 


Cubical MEASURES, or Meaſures of Capacity for Liquids. 
The Engliſh meaſures were originally raiſed from troy- 
weight; it being enacted by ſeveral ſtatutes that eight 
pounds troy of wheat, gathered from the middle of the 
ear, and well dried, ſhould weigh a gallon of wine-mea- 
ſure, the diviſions and multiples whereof were to form the 
other meaſures ; at the ſame time it was alſo ordered, that 


there ſhould be but one liquid meaſure in the kingdom : 


yet cuſtom has prevailed, and there having been introduc- 
ed a new weight, viz. the avoirdupois, we have now a 
ſecond ſtandard- gallon adjuſted thereto, and therefore ex- 
ceeding the former in the proportion of the avoirdupois 
weight to.troy weight. From this latter ſtandard are 
raiſed two ſeveral meaſures, the one for ale, the other 


for beer. 


The ſealed-gallon at Guildhall, wbich is the ſtandare 


3 7** 


for wines, ſpirits, oils, &c. is ſuppoſed to contain 231 

cubic inches; and on this ſuppoſition the other meaſutes 
raiſed therefrom, will contain as in the following table : 
yet by actual experiment, made in 1688, before the lord- 


* 
PIE « 


| cubic inches; fo that all computations ſtand on their 
footing. Hence as 12 is to 231, ſo is 1422 to 28; : the 


* | #7 +4 45 
ME A 


agreed to continue the common ſuppoſed contents of 2 


0 


100 | — 75 || cubic inches in the ale-gallon? but in effect the ale. 
e e, hg nb, Ore 
100 df France — — — — 1283 ale an r-gallon will be 282 cubic inches. 
100 of Hamburgh, Francfort, cc. — 625 veral ee multiples of theſe meaſurds: 1 
100 75 = ar” FR „ 75 1 proportions, are exhibited in the following tables. 
100 of Dantzick — ! — — — 663] pq o 
100 of Bergen and Drontheim— — 683 1550 aal 8 of, Capgeity-for Liguid * 
10080 pf St. Gant, Wer Rianen?s = f ECTS: 0 

100 df ditto, Cloth = — — — 67 283 Pint el a8 by: 

; 100 „ of Geneva % duet = eg ks 1242 231 S8 Gallon ech 

100 Canes of Marſeilles and Montpelier — 2142 [7158 | 144] T8 [Rundlet © 

100 of Toulouſe and High Languedoc — 200 1 yy "ALY 

100 of Genaa, of q palms '—="'— — 2451 {2722 l 

% of Rome © = — 1 22) De e 

100 Vatas of Spain ' = — | — 933 114553 | 504] 63 32 
| 100 5 of Portugal | — — — | 123 | 8 N 19279 | 6721 84 | 42 75 y 

100 Cavidos of Portugal = = = = = 75 | 63788 nn na en 

102 Brafles of Venice = — — — — — 735 1-2 10080120 24. 

100 of Bergamo, &c. — —— — 713 58212 0282 4 
100 of Florence and Leghorn — — — 64 1951 eee eee & rect 

100 . us oe 5 Ale-Meaſure. 


2 


Engliſh Wine-meaſure, 


is to be obſerved, that their ſeveral veſſels for wine, Vine- 


gar, &c. have alſo various denominations, according to 
their different ſizes, and the places wherein they nie 


uſed.” The Woeders of Germany, for holding Rheniſh 


and Moſelle wines, are different in their gauges; lone 
containing 14 aumes of Amſterdam meaſure, and wo | 
more or leſs. The aume is reckoned at Amſterdam . | 
8 ſteckans or 20 verges, or for x of . ton of 2 1 * 
4 barrels of France or Bourdeaux, which 4 at this — 
place is called tiercon, becauſe 3 of them make 3 ng | 
| barrels, and 6 the ſaid ton. The ſteckan is 16 mingle 


or 32 


: e . > and 
pints; and the verge is, in reſpe& of the ſaid Rhenifh an 


- Moſelle and ſome other ſorts of wine, of b mi 


is divided into 4 anckers, and the ancker into 2 
or 32 mingles. The ancker is taken ſometimes fo 57 


rel ought to contain at Amſterdam (when the 


Rhe, differs very little from the gon 

conſequently from the-barrels and pipes 
of Chaloſſe, Bayonne, and the neig 3 
reckoned 60 ſteckans, and the barrel 33 © 


hs 


mayor and the commiſſioners of exeiſeß this pallon wh; 
| found to contain only 224 cubic inches: it was howey 


d 


ſPints | + „ Pints,c 5's 

A. Gallon " mh. Gallon 

1.04] 8[Firkin Y _ 1.72]. 9Firkin 

1280700 2|Kilderkin 1447802 Kilderkin 
256132 402 Barrel 2 288 36\4|2|Barrel | I 
384/46[ | 3113jHogſhead. [533/54 Are 


Jewiſh Measurts of Capacity for Liquids, reduced to | 


47 Z | "Solid | 
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Il Bath, or Epha — 7 4 12 
ol io Coron or Chomer 75 5 7.65 


In the modern liquid - meaſures of foreign nations, it 
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ingles; but in 
The aume 
meaſuring brandy, it conſiſts of 6 3 mingles. Meck | 

| baſ- 
a ton, or 4 barrels, on which footing the Bourdear® | is | 


made according to the juſt gauge) 12 4 ſteckans, Nogl 
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| $0 ſteckans, or 800 mingles, wine and _ barrel o. 


A ton of win 
hbouring — | 
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The muid of Paris contains 150 quarts, or 300 pints, 


Scripture Measunzs of Capacity. for Things dry; te- 
wine and lee; or 280 pints clear wine; of which muids | P 1 apacity ags * 6 


| Coy: . | duced to Engliſh Corn-meaſure. it 
. The ſetſer | S 4 quarts | | =" 0 0 Orf$-0.03t 
The guart 1.38 ) 2 pints. pt e ys . 
The pint J 2 chopins en eee 
The chopin 8 1 2 demi-ſetiers 0 90 5 xg 1211 
| The demi-ſetier” 2 poiflons, _- „ 4-036 
The muid is alſo, compoſed of pipes, or poingons, fol 17,00 4 1: 2407 
quarteauXs” queves, and demiqueves: theſe peingons of Letech — 1600 256.500 
Paris and Orleans contain about 15 ſteckans Amſterdam- - . 


. os dis. WT: e 
ſure, and ought tO weigh with the caſk 666 T5: a lit- Ser 22 O f 18. 
pr or leſs. In Provence they reckon by milleroles, Coton j - TS 90 4 
and the nie Fromm _—— _ * „In the feveral parts of Europe, falt, which is a more 
100 pints a nn Enn 88 0 "A © + aris-pint 18 ſtaple and current commodity than any other, is bought 
nearly equa! d n 16. 'C J et. and ſold by different meaſures, according to the ſeveral 
The butts 70 A Mats 80 art "= 4A C ant, places of its diſpatch : at Amſterdam it is Bla by the cent 
DONT, + $9 Ro : wry Fay 2 — 3 3 3 of 404 meaſures, or ſcheppels, which cent is reckoned to 

from L1l1DONy 1 7 A 5 | 1 . 1 
| By a CT cho in affreightments they are all reckoned be ſeven laſts, or 14 tons, and the laſt is to weigh 4000 fp. 


0 the ton- - 8 laſts making 28000 fb̃. called the cent of ſalt, 1 
two ee awd 7 we: > cp ent which alfo contai tho | A 1 
Vinegar is meaſured in the ſame manner as wine; but mothy- . 790 . 1 9800 ſam F . 1 
the meaſures for brandies are different: theſe ſpirits from | p Cale 5 . Q ln the Citi ET, 11 
j rtugal, &c. ; 3 rance, ſalt is ſold by the muid, whoſe ſize varies accord- | RAR 
France, Spain, Portugal, &c. are generally ipped in | ing tothe different places of its manufacture and diſpatch. =_ | 

| large caſks called pipes, butts, and pieces, according to | | N 


| | At Paris this meaſure is reckoned to contain 12 ſetiers, or 1 
the places from whence they are exported, &c. In France, 48 minots, which mifot is alſo divided into other mea- 
brandy is ſhipped in cafks called pieces at Bourdeaux, and f Th f (ale f M B Sug 

pipes at Rochelle, Cognac, the Ifle of Rhe, and other | an the Ide Ee, cent cron lasten Pronage, Pune 
neighbouring places, which contain ſome more and ſome and the Ille of Rhe, contain 28 ſtricken muids, and each 
1 . even from 6o to g0 Amſterdam- verges or veertels, muid 24. boiſeaux, vs yields at Amſterdam 11 + laſts, 
according to the capacity of the veſſels, and the places + 7 1055 . 110 leſs. We, the laid cent 
they come from, which being reduced into barrels, will | Tes OY 9 2 fats, the laſt being reckoned here equal 
2 bol ee dee ee ee ee ? . | to 18 tons, and 50 laſts to correſpond with 52 of Co- 
got Ret _ . 0 Ta. 3 Rus. : 5 ningſberg, at which place the cent produces about 10 
At * * 8 1 mY * wt * 27 veertels laſts, or 40, ooo 5. At Riga the ſaid cent yields the 
NN me COUNTY © 1 er . 12 K ſame meaſure as at Coningſberg, and about 6 + laſts of 
hn „ places of Bre- 29 veertels Riga, make the great cent of Amſterdam. The ſaid 
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el 0 185 ; Fo ph © French cent produces at Dantzick from 11 + to 12 laſts, 
TY den, 300 GOLDEN. Parts © 32 verges \ 5 | of which laſts from 74 to 74, make likewiſe the great 
kt par ME a eee e 5 | cent of Amſterdam. At Stetin in Pomerania, the French 
; alla ” 1 95 "I mpg Aeg * 30 veertels K. cent yielded 10 laſts, making 40, ooo meaſure and weight 


1 5 | N of the ſaid place. In Portugal it is bought by the muid, 
jo 2 and Lubeck — 30 verges | of which four make a laſt. and ſeven Ne reh of Am- 
tEmbden li — 27 Verges * | fterdam. At Alamat and Ivica it is fold by the modin, 
In Provence and Languedoc, brandy is fold by the | which weighs from 27 f to 28 hundred weight Engliſh. 
Quintal, the caſks included; and at Bruges, in Flanders, | MEAsURE of Mood, for firing. See the article Corp 
the verges are called ſeſters of 16 ſtops each, and the | of Mod. | CCC 1 
blkit is fold at ſo much per top: '  - J Meagure fer Horſes, is the hand, which by ſtatute 
Ulive-oil is alſo ſhipped in caſks of various ſizes, ac - contains four inches. e 3 
m— to the cuſtom of the places where it is embarked, | MxAasure is alſo uſed to ſignify the cadence and time 
5 the conveniency of ſtowage. In England it is ſold by | obſerved in poetry, dancing, and muſic, to render them 
me ton of 236 gallons ; and at Amſterdam by the ton of | regular and agreeable. See MeTRE. | 5 
Tf r or 1434 pints. In Provence it is fold by | MxAsukE, in muſic, the interval or ſpace of time 
deu. es of 66 Paris-pints : from Spain and Portugal it | which the perſon who beats time takes between the riſing 
q ©1Bt in pipes, or butts, of different gauges; at the | and falling of his hand, in order to conduct the move- 
Fur Place it is fold by roves, whereof 40 go to the butt; | ment ſometimes quicker and ſometimes ſlower, according 
at the latter place by almoudas, whereof 26 make a 


| a | to the muſic or ſubje& that is to be ſung or played. See 
PPe. Train-oil is ſold in England by the ton, at Am- Time. N n 
dam by the barrel, | bs LR HIT, 3 LF Ee 


Web, ; Bong 5 MEAT US AUDITORIUS, in anatomy, the auditory 
neee. RES of Capacity for Things dry. Engliſh dry | paſſage. See the article Ear. | 
along 9 are raiſed from the Wincheſter- MECHANICS, that branch of mathematics which 
oy * ich contains 2724 ſolid inches, and ought to | conſiders motion and moving powers, their nature and 
ſeems 4 2 Far mage, water 9 pounds 13 ounces. This | laws, with their effects in machines. See the article 
cubic whe on the foot of the old wine-gallon of 224 | Macains. Wu Ee LAS 

an 28 of prey being to 14 78 as 224 to 272 43 but by | The knowledge of mechanics is one of thoſe things, 
round dull iament made in 1697 it is decreed, that a] ſays Mr. Mac Laurin, that ſerves to diſtinguiſh civilized 
Wincheſter-L my inches wide, and 8 deep, is a legal | nations from barbarians. It is by this ſcience, that the 
2150.42 = a; el, Now ſuch a buſhel will only hold | utmoſt improvement is made of every power and force in 
268.8 cubie 8 en conſequently the gallon will hold | nature; and the motions of the elements, water, air, and 
Ut in th nches, the diviſions and multiples whereof | fire, are made ſubſervient to the various purpoſes of life: 

the following table : of 85 n+ 


K for rr weak the force of man appears to be, when 
Engliſh Dry or Corn Masur. unaſſiſted by this art; yet, with its aid, there is hardl 
Polio ee = | any thing above his reach. It is diſtinguiſhed, by Sie 
| mz. : | | — Newton, into practical and rational mechanics; the 
I | W ormer of which treats of the mechanical powers, viz. the 
— 200.8 8 Gallon | lever, ballance, axis and wheel, pulley, wedee, ſcrew, 
937 © EE lad inelined plane. See the articles LEVER, BALLAxck, 
2 EE 8 1 111 l 5 : | | | 
[172072 572 54 25 Dane, | Rational mechanics comprehends the whole theory of 


motion 3 ſhews, when the powers or forces are given, 
% how 


M E D 
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how to determine the motions that are produced by them; 
and, converſely, when the phænomena of the motions 
are given, how to trace the powers or forces from which 
they ariſe) See Moriox. | | 
MECHANICAL, an epithet applied to whatever relates | 
m0 mechanics: thus we ſay; mechanical powers, cauſes, 
&. See the articles Power, CAusk, &c. | 
_ The mechanical philoſophy is the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called corpuſcular philoſophy. See the article * 
— CorPuscuLaR. eee e 
\ »Mzcyanicar, in mathematiqs, denotes a conſtruc- 
tion of ſome, problem, by the aſſiſtanee of inſtruments, as 
the duplicature of the cube and quadrature of the circle, 
an contradiſtincton to that which is done in an accurate 
and geometrical manner. 
_ Mecnanicar Curve, is a curve, according to De- 
ſcartes, which cannot be defined by any algebraic equa- 
tion: and ſo ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from algebraic or 
geometrical, curve. 5 | 
Leibnitz and others call theſe mechanical curves tran- 
ſcendental, and difſent from Deſcartes in excluding them 
out of geometry. Leibnitz found a new kind of tran- 
ſcendental equations, whereby theſe curves are defined : 
but they do not continue ay Ree the ſame in all points 
of the curve, as-algebraic ones do. | h 
MECHOAC AN, in the materia medica, the root of 
an American convolvulus, brought chiefly from a province 
in Mexico of the ſame name, in thin - tranſverſe ſliees, 
like jalap, but larger and whiter. 
| his root was firſt introduced about the year 1524, 
and continued in eſteem for a conſiderable time, as a 
mild cathartic, of very little taſte or ſmell, not liable to 


offend the ſtomach, of ſlow operation, but effeCtual and | 


ſafe : by degrees it gave place to jalap, which has now, 
among us, almoſt wholly ſuperſeded its uſe. It ſeems to 
differ from jalap only in being weaker: the reſins obtain- 
ed from the two roots have the ſame qualities, but me- 
choacan ſcarcely yields one ſixth part ſo much as jalap 


does, and hence requires to be given in much larger doſes 


to produce the ſame effects. The doſe of the mechoacan 
in ſubſtance is from one dram to two or more. 


MECONIUM, in medicine, a black thick forces ga- 


thered in the inteſtines of infants, and brought with 
them into the world at the time of their birth. The re- 
tention of theſe faeces is one of the diſeaſes to which in- 
fants are liable; for the cure of which, ſee the article 
InFanrTs. 5 
 Meconium, in pharmacy, the extract of Engliſh pop- 
*- | | | 
, MEDAL, a piece of metal in the form of coin, in- 
| tending to convey to poſterity the portrait of ſome great 
| perſon, or the memory of ſome illuſtrious action. | 
The parts of a medal are the two ſides, one of which 
is called the face, or head, and the other the reverſe. On 
each ſide is the area, or field, which makes the middle of 
the metal; the rim, or border; and the exergue; and 
on the two ſides are diſtinguiſhed the type, or the figure 
repreſented, and the legend, or inſcription. 

There was formerly no difference between money and 
medals. An old Roman had his purſe full of the ſame 
pieces that we now preſerve in cabinets. As ſoon as an 
emperor had done any thing remarkable, as gaining a 
victory, giving up a tax, or the like, it was immediately 
ſtamped on a coin, and became current through his 
whole dominions. This was a pretty device to ſpread 
abroad the virtues of an emperor, and make his actions 
circulate; and thus a freſh coin was a kind of gazette, 
that publiſhed the lateſt news of the emperor. 

The uſe of medals is very conſiderable: they give a 
very great light into hiſtory, in confirming ſuch paſſages 
as are true in old authors, in reconciling ſuch as are told 
in different manners, and in recording ſuch as have been 
omitted. In this caſe, a cabinet of medals is a body of 
hiſtory. It was, indeed, the beſt way in the world to per- 
petuate the memory of great actions, thus to coin out the 
life of an emperor, and to put every exploit into the mint. 
It was a kind ofprinting before the art was invented; and 
they have this advantage over books, that they tell their 
ſtory quicker, and ſum up a whole volume in twenty or 


| immediately tell his age, family, and life. 
ſucceſſion, be only conſider; in | 
running over in 


r n e 


Syria. They are, indeed, the beſt epitomes ; 
and let us fee, with one caſt of the fam, the iht 
above an hundred pages. Anbther uſe of medal; is * 
they not only ſhew the actions of an emperor but 1 
ſame time mark out the year in which they we ay 
ed; for as every exploit has its date ſet to j 
an emperor's coins is his whole life digeſt 
A medalliſt, upon the firſt naming of 


where he enters in t 
what part of the cabinet he lies; and by 
his thoughts ſuch a particular drawer, will give an 

count of all the remarkable parts of his reign. Nor ae 


medals of leſs uſe in architecture, Nr poetry, &e, | 
| ictures in minis. 
ture, and by them the plans of _ of the moſt conſider. | 


A cabinet of medals is a collection of p 


able buildings of antiquity are preſerved, -. 


[ MEDALLION, or MEepaLiion, a medal of an ex- 


traordinary ſize, ſuppoſed to be anciently ſtruck by the 
emperors for their friends, and for foreign Princes and 


not endanger the loſs of the devices they bore, the 
mans generally took care to ſtamp the ſubje of them up- 
on their ordinary coins. 

ſame as modern medals in reſpect of modern money: they 
owner. Medallions are ſo ſcarce that there cannot be 


any ſet made of them, even though the metals and ſizes 
ſhould be joined promiſeuouſſy. 1 


contained a ſingle cordated ſeed. 


See ALLIGATION, 1 


MEDIAN A, à vein formed by the concourſe of the | 


cephalic and baſilic veins in the bend of the elbow. - 


brane continuous to the ſternum, 


under the middle of the ſternum 


left. 


ra, pericardium, and other adjoining parts. 


its own from the aorta and cava: theſe are then cal 


from the diaphragmatics and the par vagum. It has alſo 
a number of lymphatics, which run to the 
cicus. | 2 | | 


ſeveral great purpoſes are anſwered z as, I. 
of the lobes of the lungs being ulcerated, the other might 


any thing elſe contained in one part of the thorax 


ration might be continued in the other, and — = 


not be immediately ſuffocated. The ſecond 


lous fate, for the benefit of its free motion, eſpec! 
when we lie on our backs. 
MEDIASTINUM, CEREBRI, 


MEDIATE, or INTERMEDIATE, ſometh 


between and connects two or more terms, 


ES JT ediate. 
extremes; in which ſenſe it is oppoſed = — T-delphis 


MEDICAGO, in botany, a genus 


conſidered 25 


and a long compreſſed and crooked pod 10 
This genus comprehends the medicago) 


thirty reverſes : thus Mr. Vaillant, out of a ſmall collec- 


and cochleata of authors.” 


MD IC IN, 


2 


ey were perform. 


embaſſadors; but that the ſmallneſs of their number might 
0- 


Medallions, in reſpect of the other coins, were the 


were exempted from all commeree, and had no other 
value but what was ſet upon them by the faney of the | 


MEDEOLA, in botany, a genus of the hexandria- | 
—_— claſs of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of ix 
oblong, patent, and revolute petals: the fruit is a berty } 
of a roundiſh form, with three cells, in each of-which is 


MEDIAL, or AxLIoATION Meta, in arithmetic, | 


MEDIASTINUM, in anatomy, is a double mem. 
. —— under it, and 
adhering firmly to it. It divides the cavity of the tho 
longitudinally into two parts: but as it is not exact? 
but ſomewhat to the | 
left-ſide, the right-part of the thorax is larger than the | 


CY a we 28 — „ oy» mm Xo, as wy —_— ww cx wag” ts ©@# 9 wks 


The mediaſtinum is connected with the ſternum, plev- | 
t receives 


veins and arteries from the mammary and diaphragmatic | 


| veſſels, and ſometimes has proper and particular ones 0 


the mediaſtinal veſſels. Its nerves, which are ſmall, are | 
ductus thort- | 


The uſes of the mediaſtinum are two. The fit ist0 | 


divide the breaſt longitudinally into two parts by mi | 


not be immediately affected. 2. That water, 13 77 


not at the ſame time affect both parts of the lung. 5 
That in caſe of a wound in one fide of the thorax, ref | 


. 2 u- 
of the mediaſtinum, is to ſupport the heart in 1. Fol. | 


che ſame with the tran | 
verſe ſeptum of the brain. See BRAIN. ing that ſtands | 


oy * ower, | 
decandria claſs of plants, with a papilionaced; 
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CINE Medicina, or Phyſic the art of healing, 
„ to Boerhaave, | conſiſts in the know- 
es of thoſe things, by whoſe application life is either 
{:rved ſound and healthy, or, when diſordered, again 


its priſtine healthineſs. 4 
1 is undoubtedly of the ſame date with diſeaſes, 
1 diſeaſes are almoſt as ancient as the world itſelf, 
Men were long each his own phyſician : and it is hard to 
6x the time When it firſt was made an art and profeſſion. 
In certain countries thoſe who had been cured of ſome 


affected, and depoſited thoſe accounts in the temples for 
the inſtruction of others in the like caſe. In other places, 
as Egypt and Babylon, the ſick were expoſed in public, 
that ſuch as paſſed by who might have been cured of the 
ame diſeaſe, might give them vice. 
' The Egyptians cultivated medicine both more ancient- 


liſputed that glory with them, or at leaſt followed them 
yery cloſe in it. 15 | n 
Before the Trojan war, Chiron the Theſſalian, ſur- 
named the Centaur, who was Achilles's governor, made 
himſelf famous by the cure of wounds, and knowledge of 
imples. Eſculapius, Chiron's diſciple, did not give place 
to his maſter. Celſus places ns er Empedocles, 
and Democritus, in the number of celebrated phyſi- 
cians. | | 
Phyſicians were diſtinguiſhed into different claſſes, name- 
, empirics, becauſe they followed experience almoſt en- 
tirely ; others, of whom Hippocrates was the chief, join- 
ed reaſon with experience, hence called dogmatic or ra- 
tional, Hippocrates firſt applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
natural things in general, and afterwards to that of the 
human body in particular, He made a great proficiency 
in all the parts of phyſic. He was born 460 years before 
Chriſt, and was cotemporary with Democritus. He com- 
piled a body of Greek medicine, which continued a long 
time ſacred and unaltered, and was the ſtanding practice 
of many ages. At length Aretæus the Cappadocian di- 
reſted it into an orderly body; after which it was ſeveral 
times altered and improved, till at length it was taken in 
hand by Galen of Pergamus, who lived in the year 131. 
He aſcribed all he knew to Hippocrates, and explained 
every thing by the rigid doctrines of the Peripatetics ; 


miſchief to the art; he being the firſt who introduced the 
Godtrine of the elements, the cardinal qualities, the de- 
grees, the four humours, &c. into medicine, and on which 
he made the whole art depend. | 4 


Other famous phyſicians after Hippocrates, were Dio- 


rophilus, Serapion, Apollonius, 
ventinus, Dionyſius, Crito, Menodotus, Theodas, 
Aſclepiades, Themiſon, Theſſalus, Soranus, Cælius Au- 
relianus, Celſus, Oribaſius, Aetius, Alexander Trallia- 
bus Paulus Ægineta, Actuarius, Myrepſus, &. 
Phyſic had for ſome time got almoſt entirely into the 
ands of the Arabians, till the end of the fifteenth century, 
when the original authors, moſt of which they had tranſ- 
on came to be read in their own language ; at length 
„ mortal Harvey, overturning the whole theory of 


a by the diſcovery of the eirculation of the 


wüme it is improved by ſure diſcoveries in anatom 
7 mechanics, Ke. | mY 
"cs not appear that phyſicians were very common 
mays, the Hebrews, eſpecially for internal maladies ; but 
ey Wo ds, fractures, bruiſes, and all external injuries, 
and 8 Phyſicians who underſtood the dreſſing them, 
FR he of certain medicaments, as roſin, 
e. | 
Yourably of phyſici ne authors ſpeak very unfa- 
ſu; ue told by Pliny, that Archagathus of Peloponne- 
ee to Rome in the con- 
is, the P. us and L. Julius, A. u. c. 535. That 
due ü Romans till his arrival, uſed only the — em- 
leems h P byſie, ſuch as Was practiſed by the firſt men. 
eece to 122 that ſeveral phyſicians came from 
3 8 though Cato had oppoſed it with his 
ill Pliny. .: „ Roar 
8; ay s time, of all profeſſions, that of medicine, as 


diſeaſe, wrote down how and by what remedies it had been | 


y and more learnedly than any other people. The Greeks | 


and did both a great deal of ſervice, and a great deal of 


cles Caryſtius, Praxagoras, Chryſippug, Eraſiſtrates, He- 
e Heraclides, 


7 ( 
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ed, becauſe they thought it below tbemn. 
| . Without entirely deciding, as to the merit of the an- 
cient and modern phyſic, they have each their peculiar ad- 
| vantages, which, render both highly eſtimable; and no 
doubt but the experience of many ages muſt have added 


conſiderable lights to the. knowledge of the ancients. 


The new diſcoveries, which have enriched the phyſic of 
the moderns may give it the preference to that 4 the an- 
717777... ß bid dy wa 1 
The phyſic of the ancients is perhaps to be preferred to 
that of the moderns, in being leſs profuſe of medicines in 
ſickneſs, and leſs deſirous to precipitate cures; in obſerv- 
ing the motions of nature with more attention, and aſſiſt- 
ing them with greater confidence; and in being con- 
tented to divide the honour of the cure with nature, 
without artogating the whole glory of it to itſelf. | 
- Phyſic, however uſeful and ſalutary, has had the mis- 
fortune of being made the butt of great men, eſpecially 


-| among the Romans. Cato declared himſelf moſt ſtrenu- 


ouſly againſt phyſicians, as we ſee in a letter to his fon 
preſerved by Pliny ; but it js to be obſerved that he means 
only the phyſicians from Greece. Pliny the naturaliſt was 
of much the ſame way of thinking, but his complaints 
extend only to perſons of no repute, authority, or learn- 


Ing. | x 1 4 5 

Rede are not to be admitted upon this head, in 
which blind confidence and ill- grounded contempt may 
%% ˖ A 1 
In ſhort, whether we conſider our bodies or our medi- 
eines, phyſic muſt be very precarious. Our bodies are 
more compounded and. unequal than other bodies are; 
moſt other creatures live on a ſimple diet, and are regular 
in their appetites; whereas man feeds almoſt upon every 
thing, and, where appetite fails, invention is called in to 
{ſwell the account by high ſauces and rich ſpices. Hence 
proceed ſuch variety of diſeaſes as diſtract the phyſician's 
(kill, A healthy conſtitution is eaſily reſtored when out 
of order, nature in a great meaſure does its own work 
whereas, in a diſordered body, a phyſician muſt give a 
new conſtitution before he can perfect the cure. : 
Though our materia medica be large enough, and to 
look into our diſpenſatories, one would think no diſeaſe 
incurable ; yet the miſchief is, all thoſe fine medicines 
do not always anſwer in the application, nor have they 
been found ſo ſovercign in our bodies, as they are in our 
books : all which things have ſo diſtracted our phyſicians 


age alkalies are in faſhion, and in the next acids begin to 
recover credit: bleeding is practiſed by one nation, and 
condemned by their neighbours, &. _ | 
Medicine is divided into five principal branches : the 
firſt conſiders the human body, life, and health, and the 
effects flowing therefrom ; this is called phyſiology, 
the doCtrine T ike ceconomy or uſe of the parts ; and its 
objects are called res naturales, or things according to 
nature. | „ 

The ſecond branch conſiders the diſeaſes of the human 
body, their differences, cauſes, and effects: as it conſiders 
diſeaſes, it is called pathology; as it enquires into the 
cauſes, ætiology; when it examines their differences, it 


is called noſology; and when it explains their effects, 
laid a new and certain baſis for medicine. Since 


ſymptomatology. The objects of this branch are called 
res præternaturales, or beyond nature. 5 

The third branch conſiders the ſigns or ſymptoms, and 
how to apply them to uſe; ſo as to judge both in a ſound 
and diſeaſed body what is or will be the degree, order, 
and effect of the health or diſeaſe. This is called ſemeio- 
tica, Its objects are things both natural, non- natural; 
and preternatural. Ay 25 | 


. 
b, 


uſe, whereby life may be preſerved ; whence it is called 
hygieine. Its objects are what we ſtrictly call non- na- 
tural. 1 „„ . 
The fifth furniſhes the materia medica, its preparation 
and manner of exhibiting, ſo as to reſtore health; and is 


» 


ceutica, chiturgica, and atrica. | 85 
Mepicines, Moedicamenta, whatever ſubſtances ſerve 
to reſtore health... 6 


| MEDIETAS Lixcbæ, in law, ſignifies a jury, or 
8 . inqueſt 


gainful as it was, was the only one no Roman had follow- - 


that they vary even in the moſt common method. In one 


The fourth branch conſiders the remedies and their | 


called therapeutica, comprizing the di#tetica; pharma- 
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inqueſt impannelled, of which the one half are natives of | the befote· mentioned palts of nerves, which ac wo. 
this land, and the others foreigners. _ I pally diſtributed to the limbs and external ee PAN. 
- MEDITULLIUM is uſed by anatomiſts for that | ſecrete and prepare a nervous fluid, - Parts; and ty 
fpungy ſubſtance between the two plates of the cranium,, MEDUSA's Heap, in aſtronomy, - See 6 : 
and INE interſtices of all laminated bones. See the ar- Loa iy Boer Aaland mucke 
tern > 75 Te DIE IMEI, or MrsERERR MEI, in medicine. 8. 
MEDIUM, in logic, the mean or middle term of a |ticle MisxRERE. Fe Ty TS NE des the ur 
fyllogiſm, being an argument, reaſon, or conſiderationfor | MEL, Howgy. See the article Hong y 
which we affirm or deny any thing; or, it is the cauſe] MELANCHOLY, in medicine, a ſpecies of FP 
why the greater extreme is affirmed or denied of the leſs | being a kind of delirium without a fever, uſual} Madneſs, « 
in the concluſion, x WEL: ' with fear, heavineſs, and forrow, without 3 . 3 
Me pro, in philoſophy, that ſpace or region through | cauſe. It is infinitely varied according to wed . FParent 
which a body in motion paſſes to any point; thus zther | ment and ideas of the perſon affected therewi. = 
is ſuppoſed to be the medium through which the heavenly | Mapness, | FFP dee 
bodies move; air, the medium wherein bodies move near | The word is Greek, VEX4%%0A12 and formed of 
our earth; water, the medium wherein fiſhes live and | black, and yoxy, bile or gall. les Aug, 
move; and glaſs is alſo a medium of light, as it affords it þ The cauſes evidently productive of melanchol 
a free paſſage. That denſity or conſiſtence in the parts | ſerved to be, e make 
of the medium, whereby the motion of bodies in it is re- | f. All things which fix, exhauſt, or diſturb th 
tarded, is called the efiflacih of the medium, which toge- | vous fluid of the brain; ſuch as violent and ſudden f ' = 
ther with the force of gravity, is the cauſe of the ceſſation | intenſe thinking upon any ſubje&, exceſſive love gt, 
of the motion of projectiles. _ 3 e | ings, ſolitude, fear, and hyſteric diforders. ee 
Fubtile, or Ftherial MEDIUM. See ETHER, 2. Such things as hinder and diſturb the 'penerati 
MEDLAR, Meſpilus, in botany, &. See the article | reparation, circulation, and various ſecretions and am, 
M n n tions of the blood, eſpecially in the ſpleen, flomay 
MEDULLA, Marrow, in anatomy. See Mak-omentum, pancteas, meſentery, inteſtines, liver uterus, 
ROW. e 3% 18 land hæmorrhoidal veſſels: fo that, of conſequence 0 
Mrpur TA OBLONG ATA, is the lower and medullary | lancholy may be produced by the hypochondriaca if. 
part of the cerebrum and cerebellum, formed into a kind | der ; by acute diſeaſes ill cured, and eſpecially zphreniti 
of tail, and extended to the great foramen or hole in the | and burning fever; by an exceſs of all the ſecretions and 
ecCcipital bone of the cranium, where it gives origin to the | excretions; by fuch aliments and drinks as are cold, te- 
ſpinal marrow, and to the nerves of the brain. See the | nacious, terreſtrial, tart, and aſtringent; by violent A 
articles BRAIN and NERVE. | long protracted and parching the blood; as alſo by a ſtag-. | 
ME DULLA SPINALIS, or ſpinal marrow, is a continu- | nant, moiſt, and cloudy air. Cir opt b | 
ation of the medulla oblongata of the brain, and forms, as | 3. A naturally black, hairy, dry, ſlender, and robuſt 
it were, a tail to that part. It is included in a kind of | conſtitution of body, a middle age, a quick, penetrating | 
bony canal, formed by the vertebræ, and in this is conti- | and diſcerning genius. e e 2 
nued from the head to the extremity of the os ſacrum. Its | If this diſorder continues long, it produces nar 


— 


length is therefore the fame with that of the ſpina dorſi, epilepſies, apoplexies, madneſs, convulſions, blindne b 
which is different in perſons of different ſtature. Its thick- | ſurpriſing fancies, laughter, weeping, ſinging, ſighs, eruc- 
neſs, in general, is nearly equal to that of a finger; but | tations, flatulences, anxieties; an urine ſometimes copi- 

it is not uniformly of the ſame diameter throughout. Its | ous and limpid like water, and at others highly thick; a ; 
ſubſtance, in the upper- part, as far as to the laſt vertebra | retention, accumulation of the excrementitious blood in 
of the'thorax, is the ſame with that of the medulla oblon- the veſſels of the abdominal viſcera, and often a ſudden 

gata of the brain, but ſomewhat tougher and more firm: | excretion of it; obſtinate coſtiveneſs, frequent ſpitting of 4 
they are externally of a medullary ſubſtance, that the | a thin matter, and an incredible ability of enduring watch- 

_ nerves may eaſily make their way out; internally cineri- ings, hunger, and cold. 7 j 
tious, and of the ſame nature with the cineritipus or cor- | This diforder has often been cured by a ſupervening | 
tical part of the brain ; but the lower part of them, from | unſeemly itch, ſometimes reſembling an elephantiaſis; by 

the laſt vertebra of the thorax to the extremity of the os | numerous and large varices; by a copious diſcharge from | 

ſacrum, is fibrous and very tenacious, and is called cauda | the turgid hzmorrhoidal veins ; and an evacuation of he 
equina. The diviſion of the ſpinal marrow is formed by | black bile by vomit and ſtool. | 2 
means of a fiſſure; it is by this ſeparated into a right and | Patients — under this diſorder are generally in- 
left part, or into two columns ; but this ſeparation is not | jured by all medicines which impair the ſtrength, and eva- 
continued to the center. Its proper integuments are no cuate too forcibly ; as alſo by thoſe which throw the hy- 
leſs than fix : theſe are, 1. the bony canal, formed by the | mours into too violent commotions, whether cordials, 0! | 
cavities of the twenty-four vertebræ, and the os ſacrum : | medicines of whatever other denomination. a | 
2. the tunica, which is very ſtrong, and connects the ver- | Hence the beſt method of curing this diſorder is, after 
tebræ within: 3. the cellular, or adipoſe coat, which, in | a due obſervation of the firſt caufes and the variety of * 
fat perſons, always contains more or leſs fat, and ſeems | tients conſtitutions, to accommodate various medicines to 
deſtined by nature to ſoften the former: 4. the dura ma- theſe cauſes, and various conſtitutions. W 
ter, which is ſtronger in the upper-part, and finer and! Phe ſeveral intentions of cure to be purſued, there's 
weaker in the lower; this looſely incloſes the medulla in | are, 1. To rouſe, augment, and regulate the fluids of ro 
the ſpine, and in its anterior part, is firmly connected brain and nerves; which is done, firſt, by diverting * . 
with the vertebræ: 5. the tunica arachnoides, which in | mind from its uſual object to others of an oppolit of | 
its anterior part, adheres very firmly to the pia mater, but | ture: ſecondly, by inducing cautiouſly another —_— | 
in its paſterior part is looſe and fluctuating: 6. the pia | tion, or affection of mind, oppoſite to melancholy: im | 
mater, which ſurrounds every part of the ſpinal marrow, | ly, by humouring the perverſe and falſe turn of the 1 
and alk the nerves that ariſe from it, and enters alſo its | gination : or, foùrthly, by frequently oppoling it 
longitudinal diviſion. The arteries and veins of the ſpinal | great vigour. ee HO! e 
marrow enter at the apertures of the vertebræ, which give. | 2. To remove thofe obſtructions which are eit 1 
5 ? i | | imagination, by ſ0 
paſſage out to the nerves; they make a multitude of ana(- | cauſe, or the effect, of a perverted magna * 

tomoſes, and are derived from the vertebrals of the neck, | ing, inciding, and ſtimulating the obſtructing on 1 
the intercoſtals, and the lumbar, Fhe nerves of the ſpine means of mineral waters, whey, viſceral, N 4 
are thirty-one, or as others count them, thirty-two pair. | tihypochondriac decoctions, waters invigorat 
Theſe are compoſed each of a multitude of fibres, ariſing | vial or compound ſalts, laxative preparations 5 medi- 

from the anterior and poſterior parts of the medulla : theſe | emetics, motion, exerciſe, riding, failing, ut ic 
libres afterwards unite, and are connected by and covered eines, and ſuch as promote the lochia, 17 nents, 1nd 
with membranes, and in that ſtate they conſtitute what procure hæmorrhoidal diſcharges, baths, Int 
we call nerves. _., t I bplaſters. . eneſection, im- 

* The uſes of the ſpinal marrow are, te give origin to [ 3. To alleviate the ſymptoms by v merſion 
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= ori in cold water, and the uſe of carminatives and 
a due evacuations, to exhibit ſuch things as are 
com experience known to exhilatate the mind, and cor- 
borate all the parts of the body. 1 7 

f From what has been ſaid, it is obvious that the perfect 
cure of this diſorder, as well as of great many others falſly 


«counted incurable, conſiſts in the correction of the bilis | T 


ue, or melancholic humour. | „ 
When melancholy. increaſes ſo far as to bring on an 
agitation of the fluids of op brain, capable. of driving 
the patient into a raging fury, the diſorder is called 
nels. | 1 
6 only differs in degree from a dejected melancholy, 
js its offspring, ariſes from the ſame cauſes, and is gene- 
rally to de cured by the ſame medicines. | | 
In madneſs the muſcles are generally ſurpriſingly 
rong, the patient is afflicted with watchings, incredibly 


capable of enduring hunger and cold, diſtracted by terri- | 


ble imaginations, and ſubject to thoſe diſorders called ly- 
canthropia and cynanthropia z which ſee. _ 

It is obſervable, that, upon diſſecting thoſe who have 
gied of madneſs, the brain has been found dry, hard, and 
ſriable, with its cortical ſubſtance of a yellow colour, and 
its veſſels turgid, varicoſe, and diſtended with black and 
viſcid blood. | | Do 

t is alſo obſervable, that, during this diſorder, all the 
excretions have, in like manner, almoſt ceaſed. _ | 

Unexpected precipitation into the ſea, and a ſubmer- 
fon in it, continued as long as poſſible, conſtitute the 
principal remedy for it. bY | 

Madnefles, obſtinate againſt all remedies, have often 
been removed upon the approach of varices, hæmorrhoidal 
diſcharges, dyſenteries, dropſies, copious ſpontaneous he- 
morrhages, tertian and quartan fevers. 

Such a ſort, of madneſs ſometimes ariſes after the body 
is, by an autumnal, violent, and long-continued inter- 
mittent fever, weakened and exhauſted, both by the force 
of the diſeaſe, and repeated veneſections and purgings. 
The madneſs is alſo generally brought on again by theſe 
gs means, 8 111 

his ſpecies of the diſorder is only to be cured by the 
uſe of reſtoratives, cardiacs, and corroboratives, long per- 
liſted in; but, if it is treated with evacuation, it brings 
4 3 a weakneſs, and an unſurmountable fool- 
nets, | 

But a madneſs ariſing in robuſt vigorous perſons in the 
flower of their age, or of hot and plethoric habits, is to 
be cured by repeated veneſeQions, interpoſing a briſk 

purge between each; and when the diſorder is alleviated, 
it is to be treated with opiates and cardiacs. Boerhaave's 
Aphoriſms. | | 
ONT. among phyſicians, See the article Al- 
MELANTERIA, in natural hiſtory, a very beautiful 
oſſil, of a denſe, compact, and regular texture, and of an 
xtreme] y bright pale yellow, reſembling nothing ſo much 
9 ” pureſt gold: it is remarkably heavy, and is uſually 
5 5 little irregular maſſes of the bigneſs of a pigeon's 
* waich are broken with a flight blow ; but it is uſu- 
wy met with in the form of a fine gold-coloured efflo- 
"Wha on vitriolic and pyritical bodies; or in looſe, 
which ff, SON maſſes, of a more duſky yellow, in 
hates 105 ate, it ſo much reſembles a native ſulphur, 
Ain is frequently miſtaken for one: however, it is not 

©7mable ; but calcines in the fire to a greyiſh pow- 


preg by burning longer changes to a deep and fine 


MELASSES, or Mor assts. See the article Mo- 


LASSEsS, 

LCHITES, in church hiſtory, the name given to 
The Meth: 9? ptian, and other Chriſtians of the Levant, 
ln ites, excepting ſome few points of little or no 
tical d 7 relate only to ceremonies and eccleſi- 
hat: at. ine, are in every reſpe& profeſſed Greeks ; 
ſides 1 by a particular patriarch, who re- 
Aminen mb and aſſumes the title of patriarch of 


M e 
which, CIZEDECHIANS, in church. hiſtory, a ſed 
med, th a _ the beginning of the third century, and 

> rut Melchiſedech was not a man, buta heavenly 


4 i 5 . | 
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power, ſuperior to Jeſus Chriſt; for Melchiſedech, they 
ſaid, was the intercefſor and mediator of the angels, but 
Jeſus Chriſt was ſo only for men, and his prieſthood only a 
copy of that of Melchiſedech. This heteſy was revived 


dech was the Holy Ghoft. 


MELEAGRIS, the turkey, in ornithology. See 
URKEY, | x | | 


\ MELES, the badger, in zoology. See the article 


Bangrr. | Evie bg 
- MELIANTHUS, honey flower, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of four petals ; and 
its fruit is a capſule with four cells, each containing a 
roundiſh ſeed. | . | : 

MELICERES, in ſutgery, a kind of encyſted tu- 
mours, fo called when their contents are of the conſiſt- 
ence of honey; but when this is of the conſiſtence of 
paſte, they are called a theromata. 


MELILOT, Melilotus, in botany, a plant with ſmooth 
oval ſerrated leaves, ſtanding three together, on {lender 
pedicles, and round, ftriated, branched ſtalks, terminated 
by long ſpikes of papilionaceous flowers drooping down- 
wards, which are followed by ſhort thick wrinkled pods, 
containing each one or two roundiſh ſeeds. It is annual 
or biennial, and found in flower, in hedges and corn-fields, 
greateſt part of the ſummer. 

Melilot has been ſaid to be reſolvent, emollient, ano- 
dyne, and to participate of the virtues of chamomile. In 
its' ſenſible 1 455 it differs very materially from that 
plant; its taſte is unpleaſant, ſabacrid, ſubſaline, but not 
bitter: when freſh, it has ſcarcely any ſmell; in drying, 
it acquires a pretty ſtrong one, of the aromatic kind, but 
not agreeable. The principal uſe of the plant has been 
in clyfters, fomentations, and other external applications: 
it formerly gave name to one of the officinal plaſters 3 
which received from the melilot a green colour and an un- 
pleaſant ſmell, without any addition to its efficacy. 
5 MELISSA, baum, in botany, See the article 

AUM. | _— 


ſounds, ranged and diſpoſed in ſucceſſion ; ſo that me- 
lody is the effect of a ſingle voice or inſtrument, by which 
it is diſtinguiſhed from harmony. See HARMONY T. 
MELON, in botany, makes a diſtinct genus of plants, 
the flowers of which conſiſt only of one leaf each, and are 
wide at the mouth, and divided into ſeveral ſegments, 
wholly reſembling the flowers of cucumbers. Of theſe 
alſo ſome are male or ſterile flowers, having no embryo 
fruit; others are fruitful or female flowers, having an 
embryo which ripens into a large fruit of an oval figure, 
ſometimes ſmooth, ſometimes rough, divided into three 
cells, and containing oblong ſeeds; each of theſe cells 
ſeems alſo divided into two, _ Eh, 
The proper management and culture of melons is this : 
the ſeeds ſhould be procured from good melons, produced 
in ſome diſtant garden; for, if ſowed on the-place where 


This ſeed ſhould be kept three years betore it is ſowed, 


early crop, to be raiſed under frames, ſhould be ſown in 
January or the beginning of February; the ſecond, to be 
raiſed under bell or hand glaſſes; is to be ſowed in March, 
and this is the ſowing which produces the general crop of 
melons, which ripen in July and Auguſt. About a week. 
before the time of ſowing the ſeed, ſome dung ſhould be 
prepared in a heap with the litter, or ſome coal aſhes, and 
the ſame methods uſed in the early cucumbers, for the firſt 
crop; but for the ſecond, which is of more general uſe, 
the ſowing may be on the upper ſides of the hot- beds that 
were for the early melons or cucumbers, or on a freſh mo- 
derate hot-bed. When the young plants are come up, 
they muſt be removed to another hot - bed, and covered 
with hand glaſſes, and watered and ſhaded till they have 
taken root; and aſter this, they muſt have as much air 


be earthed up as they grow, which will vaſtly ſtrengthen 
them. 25 | 5 

In the beginning of April the plants will begin to ſnew 
their rough leaves; a parcel of dung is then to be pre- 


pared with litter and coal aſhes. The common quantity 
is a load to ſive holes; a trench wußß then be dug, which 


— 


in Egypt by one Hierax, who pretended that Melchiſe- 


MELODY, in muſic, the agreeable effect of different 


it was raiſed and ripened, it is very apt to degenerate. | 


and it ſhould be ſowed at two ſeaſons. The firſt for the 


and ſun as the ſeaſon will permit, and their ſtalks ſhould. 
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| ſhould be ten inches deep; if the ſoil be dry, but only three, 
if it be wet. The dung muſt be evenly laid in this, and 
. heaped up to three feet high; then the place intended for 
the holes muſt be marked out, at each of which muſt be 
laid a baſket full of light rich earth, thruſting a ſtick of 
two feet long into the middle. Then cover the dung all 
cover with the earth, which was dug up out of the trench, 
laying it ſmooth, and about three inches thick; then the 
glaſſes are to be placed cloſe down over the place where 
each of the ſticks is, and in two days the earth will be 
warm Wa to receive the ſeedling plants. The ſticks 
are now to be taken out, and the earth formed in the 
places into a hollow like a baſon, that it may retain the 
water which is given to the plants. The plants are then 
to be taken up, and two ſtrong and thriving ones put into 
each of theſe holes, which ai be watered and ſhaded till 
they have taken root. The plants having taken root, and 
thruſt out a fourth leaf, the top of each of them ſhould 


be pulled off, in order to force out ſhoots from the bot- 


tom; and as the weather becomes warmer, the glaſſes 
muſt be raiſed with ſtones on the ſouth- ſide, to give them 
air, and about twice a week they ſhould have a little 
water. 25 SES | 
About the middle of May the ſtalks of the plants will 
begin to preſs upon the glaſſes on every fide, and the 
glaſſes are then to be raiſed up on bricks, to give them 
room to run out; and they ſhould be pegged down with 
forked ſticks, and turned into a proper direction for their 
running, ſo that they may be out of the way of tangling 
-one with another : they ſhould now, if the weather be 
ſevere, be ſheltered with mats in the night, and watered 
gently at times. When the ſtalks of the plants are grown 
to the edges of the bed, the earth muſt be raiſed with old 


dung buried under it, till it be upon a level with the beds, 


for two feet wide on each fide. The branches are here 
to be trained in a proper courſe, and the glaſſes are to be 
left over the roots of the plants; and after this, what wa- 
ter is given them is to be ſprinkled all over the plants. 
When the fruit begins to appear, the waterings muſt be 
very gentle on the plants; but it will be proper to ſoak 
the earth well with large quantities of water about the 
beds, which will ſpread a moiſture even to the roots of the 


plants; from this time the plants ſhould be gently wa- 


tered twice a week, and that always in the evening. 
When the melons are grown of the ſize of a tennis ball, 
a piece of tile ſhould be laid under each to keep them from 
' the ground. As they afterwards approach to ripeneſs, 
they ſhould be turned ſeveral times, that they may ripen 
equally every fide; and if the weather be not very fa- 
vourable, they ſhould be covered with glaſſes. If the 
| melon is deſigned to be eaten as foon as cut, it ſhould be 
ſuffered to remain on the plant till it changes pretty yel- 
low, and the ſtalk begins to ſeparate from the fruit; but 
if it is to be kept two or three days after cutting, it muſt 
be always cut proportionably earlier. 9 85 

It is a practice with many to take off the leaves about 
the fruit, that it may have more ſun; but it is wrong, and 
the fruit is always the worſe taſted for it, and the ſkin is 
hard and tough. Miller's Gard. Dift, 
When a melon is perfectly fine, it is full, without any 

vacuity : this is known by knocking upon it, and when 
cut the fleſh muſt be dry, no water running out, only a 
little dew, which is to be of a fine red colour, Large me- 
lons are not to be coveted, but firm and well-flavoured 
ones. Our gardeners, who raiſe melons for ſale, ſow 
the ſeeds of the large rather than the good kinds, and they 
' Increaſe the ſize of theſe by much watering the roots, but 
this ſpoils the taſte. Some of the French raiſe at this 
time particularly fine melons, by a method kept as a ſe- 
cret, but which we find, on a ſtrict enquiry, is no other 
than the ingenious Mr, Quintiny's, of that nation, pub- 
liſhed near eighty years ago in our Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions. | | 

The melons particularly proper to be treated in this 
manner, are thoſe which have a thin and ſomewhat em- 
broidered ſkin, not divided by ribs, and have a red pulp, 
dry and melting on the tongue, not mealy, and of a high 
flavour. 

MEMBRANE, in anatomy, a pliable texture of fibres, 
interwoven together in the ſame plane, 


The membranes differ in thickneſs, according to.the and cencave on the other, See LENS. 


* 


MEN 


ſmallneſs of their fibres, or the number 
Theſe particular planes are termed lamin 
tinguiſhed into internal, external, and miqq1 
difference of membranes, In general, depends 30 9 
| the fibres of which they are compoſed; Small d. that of 
meinbranes, eſpecially when they are very N "U0ns of 
ed pellicles, and called the cellular or ſpongy oh * 
EMBRANOSUS, in anatomy, a muſcle "op 
called ſci lata. 5 di 
EMOIRS, in matters of literature, a 6c: 
tory, written by perſons who had ſome ke © Au. 
actions they relate, anſwering to what the Rowaty 5 
commentarii, commentaries. e r calle | 
ple peg frat Wee eben ming, 
r e e. 
Memory, fays' Mr. Locke, is, as it were. 
houſe of our y for the narrow mind of . 
ing capable of having many ideas under view at once 1 
was neceſſary to have a repoſitory in which to lay up th ; | 
ideas which it may afterwards have uſe of. But ou; let | 
being nothing but actual perceptions in the mind tha | 
ceaſe to be any thing where there is no pereeption as 
them; this laying up of our ideas in the repoſitory of Na 
memory, figniftes no more but this; that the mind has a | 
power, in many caſes, to revive perceptions it has once | 
had, with this additional perception annexed to then. | 
that it has had them before. And it is by the affiſtanie 
of this faculty, that we are ſaid to have all thoſe idea in | 
our underſtandings which we can bring in fight, and 
make the ſubjects of our thoughts, without the belp of MW 
| 8 ſenſible qualities which firſt imprinted them 
Attention and repetition help; much to the fixing ideas 
in our memories: but thoſe which make the deepeſt and Ml 
molt laſting impreſſions, are thoſe which are accompanied W 
with pleaſure and pain. Ideas but once taken in ard |} 
never again repeated, are ſoon loſt ; as thoſe of colours | 
in ſuch as loſt their ſight when very young. 
The memory of ſome men is tenacious even to a mira- | 
cle: but yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our 
ideas, even of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt; and in 
minds the moſt retentive: ſo that if they be not ſome- | 
times renewed, the print wears out, and at laſt there te- 
mains nothing to be ſeen. 5 
Thoſe ideas that are often refreſhed by a frequent e- 
turn of the objects or actions that produce them, fr 
themſelves beſt in the memory, and remain longeſt there: | 
ſuch are the original qualities of bodies, viz. ſolidity, ex- | 
tenſion, figure, motion, &c. and thoſe that almoſt con- 
ſtantly affect us, as heat and cold. 
In memory, the mind is oftentimes more than barely | 
paſſive ; for it often ſets itſelf on work to ſearch ſome bil- 
den ideas; ſometimes they ſtart of their own accord; | 
and ſometimes tempeſtuous paſſions tumble them 
out of their cells. This faculty other animals ſeem to 
have to a great degree, as well as men, as appears by | 
birds learning of tunes, and their endeavour to hit the 
notes right. For it ſeems impoſſible that they ſhould en- 
deavour to conform their voices, as it is plain they do, 0 
notes whereof they have no idea. 1 
Local Memory, among orators, is nothing but 2 
aſſociating the different heads to be handled, with the ob- 
jets before the ſpeaker's eyes; ſo that by only looking 
around him, he is put in mind of what he is to MP ; 
Artificial Memory, Memoria Technica, à metho *y 
aſſiſting the memory, by forming certain words, the ul 
ters of which ſhall ſignify the date or #ra to fam 
bered, 3 | 
MENDICANTS, or begging friars, ſever | = 
religious in Popiſh countries, who having no br 
venues are ſupported by the charitable contributions cu 
receive from others. 5 thold- 
MENIALS, in law books, domeſtic or hou 
vants, who live under their lord or maſter s roof. 
MENINGES, or Mare 1 errand 
iven to the dura and pia mater of the Bram. I 
9 MENIPPEAN, in ee a kind of ſatite, confitin 
of proſe and verſe intermixed. ' n one ſide, 
MENISCUS, in optics, a lens convex on 


of their Planes, } 
=» And are gif. 


lets 


4 name 


For 


„ MEN 


Fot finding the focus of a meniſcus, the rule is, as 


the difference of the ſemi-diameters of the concavity and 
convexity, to the ſemi diameter of the concavity ; ſo is 
the diameter of the convexity to the focal diſtance. | 


MENNONITES, a ſect of baptiſts in Holland, fo 


called from Mennon Simonis of Friezeland, who lived 
in the ſixteenth century. This ſect believe, that the 
New Teſtament is the only rule of faith; that the terms 
berſon and Trinity are not to be uſed in ſpeaking of the 

Faber, Son, and Holy Ghoſt ; that the firſt man was not 
created perfect; that it is unlawful to ſwear, or to wage 
war upon any occaſion; that infants are not the proper 
ſubjects of baptiſm; and, that minifters of the Goſpel 
ought to receive no ſalary. | | 

MENOLOGY, the Greek calendar, in which the 
lives of the ſaints in ſhort, or barely their names, are 
cited ; anſwering nearly to the martyrology of the Latin 
hurch. | | 
; MENSALS, Menſalia, in church hiſtory, ſuch livings 
28 were formerly united to the tables of religious houſes, 
and hence called menſal benefices. | 

MENSES, Catamenia, fluors, courſes, in medicine, 
are the monthly evacuations from the uterus of women 
not with child, and not giving ſuck. | 

The word is derived from the Latin menſis, a month, the 
period wherein they generally return, Hy 
The common cauſe of the ſtoppage of the menſtrual 
diſcharges is the blood's lentor; whereby this fluid be- 
comes incapable of * forcing the ſphinRers of the ducts 
deſtined by nature for this evacuation. For it is not from 
the burſted arteries of the uterus, which is the common 
opinion, that the blood iſſues every month, but from 
veſſels peculiarly appropriated to this office. And this 
Jentor or thickneſs of the blood changes the lively co- 
lour of the face into a greeniſh pale, and wan eom- 
plexion. | | 

The proper medicines, in this diſtemper, are thoſe 
which are capable of increaſing the blood's circulation, 
and attenuating the viſcid humours : and ſuch are all bit- 
ters, joined with aromatics, as alſo many preparations of 
feel, But to theſe ought to be premiſed blood-letting, 
and cathartics blended with calomel. The tinctura ſacra 
1s alſo an excellent medicine. 

But of all the moſt powerful emmenagogues, I have 
found ſo ſingular virtue in black hellebore, that I hardly 
remember it ever failed anſwering my expectations. My 
way of ordering it is, a tea-ſpoonful of tincture of black 
hellcbore in a glaſs of warm water, to be taken twice a 


day, And I have obſerved this remarkable circumſtance, 


that whenever, either from a bad conformation of the 
parts, or any other cauſe, this medicine had not the de- 
bred effect, the blood was forced through ſome other 
pallages; which is a manifeſt proof of the great power of 
this medicine in ſpurring the blood forward, | 
But likewiſe the menſtrual diſcharges frequently run 
to exceſs, In that caſe the flux is to be reſtrained ; 
N after letting blood, is effected both by thoſe me- 
2 which condenſe and inſpiſſate the blood, and by 
4 which allay its heat. Of the firſt ſort, the princi- 
8 are ſuch as participate of vitriol or alum; eſpecially 
2 eincture of roſes; or a powder compoſed of alum 
rates parts, and dragon's-blood one part, melted toge- 
yo ut the heat of the blood, and its conſequence, 
bak = is more powerfully checked by the Peruvian 
MENG by any other medicine whatſoever. Mead. 
Kr Ne or Dissoly ENT, in chemiſtry, a 
* Eben » when artificially applied to another, divides 
* — 2 ſo that the particles of the ſolvent remain 
| Wu. Y intermixed with thoſe of the ſolvend. | 
* dae called a menſtruum, becauſe the chemiſts, in its 
. philoC; = — the ſolvend, firſt uſed a moderate fire, for a 
name . month, or forty days; and hence aroſe the 
. menſtrual ſolvent, at length barely a men- 


lt i 0 | 
Fob property of a menſtruum to be itſelf equally 


ſolution he en it diſſolves the ſolvend ; but when the 
bent n perfected, it may ſometimes happen that the 
theres, ſolvend 
Parts of the ſolvent, muſt inſinuate itſelf among the 

Ti © lolvend, ſo as to divide and diſſolve the 


ſhall ſeparate. The divided parts, 


differ from all mechanical ſeparations, where the inſtru- 
ment, ſuch as a knife, ſword, or ſaw, while it divides, is 
not itſelf divided, but remains almoſt entire. But there 
is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that the ſingle particles of a 


menſtruum act like mechanical inſtruments, by the pro- 
perties of their own e ſize, figure, hardneſs, and 


gravity, Every menſtruum, while it diſſolves, is ne- 
ceſſarily divided into-tnvifibl particles, and muſt there- 
fore be fluid in the action; and when the diſſolution is 
1 88 the ſolvent and ſolvend muſt become one 
uid. 


Cuſtom has given the name of menſtruums to many 


they cannot act as ſolvents; and hence the chemiſts have 
divided menſtruums into ſolid and fluid. 

Dry or ſolid menſtruums may be again divided into five 
claſſes, which, according to Boerhaave, are as follow: 
1. The fix metals, gold, lead, filver, copper, iron, and 
tin, which act upon one another aſter being fuſed in the 
fire, and may be intimately mixed, ſo as to make an ap- 
parently homogeneous maſs, every particle of which holds 


if ten ounces of ſilver be thus mixed with an ounce of 
gold, and a grain of this maſs be given to an aſſay-maſter, 
he will diſcover that it contains one eleventh part gold, 
and ten parts ſilver. 2. The femi-metals, as antimony, 


melted, mix with one another or with metals; but when 
thus mixed they are no longer malleable, but may caſily 
be reduced to powder, 3. The dry ſalts, as alum, borax, 
nitre, ſal-ammoniac, ſea-falt, vitriol, fixed alkali, and 
mercury ſublimate, which may be ſubtilly divided by fire, 
and intimately mix with one another, with metals, ſemi- 
metals, and other things. 4. Hard foffile ſulphureous 
bodies, as ſulphur vivum, common brimſtone, arſenic, 
orpiment and cobalt. 5. The foſſile bodies, called by re- 
finers cements, which conſiſt of ſalts, ſulphur, and brick, 
reduced to dry powders, and ftrewed betwixt plates oft 
metals, in order to raiſe their colour, or ſeparate one me- 
tal from another, 5 | | 

Some menſtruums being left to themſelves, after ſolu- 
tion concrete into a hard maſs, which, though compound- 
ed, appears of an uniform ſimple nature. In this manner, 
if melted lead be mixed with tin, they unite, as water with 
water, or mercury with mercury. The caſe is the ſame in 
all the metals, and in ſome of the ſemi- metals. Thus if 
a ſcruple of regulus of antimony be added to a pound of 
melted tin, the maſs when cold will appear uniform, but. 
become entirely brittle ; ſo fixed alkali unites with ſand 
in the fire; and ſulphur and mercury, by being ground 
together, turn to a black and dry ppwder, which being 
ſublimed produces an apparent ſimple body, called einna- 


Thus almoſt all the menſtruums of metals unite with 
their reſpective metals into ſolid vitriols : and thus ſtrong 


ſtony ſubſtances, ſeparates from its water, and together 
with the body it diſſolves, forms a dry hard maſs. 
Numerous menſtruums have a liquid form. before they 


and compounded ſpirits, alcaline oils per deliquium, 


and continue ſo with the ſolvent. Thus in the diſſolu- 
tion of five of the metals with ſimple mercury a ſoft paſte 
is produced, which may indefinitely be diluted by the 
addition of more mercury ; but there is ſcarcely any 


known method of reſtoring this amalgama to its ſolidity. 


All the liquid menſtruums, after having diſſolved metals 
in a large proportion, cannot eaſily be dried; whence 
many have imagined theſe ſolutions to be fixed metallic 
oils, and in vain ſought ſecrets in them. | 

It is now eaſy to obſerve that many menſtruums unite 
bodies as well as ſeparate them; for frequently after the 
diſſolution the particles of the menſtruum preſently join 


with thoſe of the ſolvent, and produce a new compound, 


often very different from the nature of the ſimple reſolved 


cretion, no longer touch one another, but are ſeparated 
by the interpoſition of the particles of the matter diſſolved; 
and the particles which before conſtituted the folvend are 


ence | db ther 
be 6% it appears, that the actions of menſ{truums 


ſeparated by the interpoſition of the particles of the ſolvent. 


s 0 Hence 


bodies of a hard and conſiſtent nature, though in that ſtate 


the ſame proportion of a different metal as the whole: for 


biſmuth, cinnabar, marcaſites, and zinc, which, when 


bar. Many become an hard, and ſometimes a dry body. 


diſtilled vinegar, when it has diffolved ſhells, chalk, and 
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act as ſolvents; as vinegar, water, ſaline, acid, alcaline 


&c, Some menſtruums become liquid after the ſolution, 


body. The parts however of the ſolvent, after its con- 
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Hence it is plain that the parts of the menſtruums apply 
themſelves to the parts of the ſolvend ; and a certain cauſe 


is here required to make the particles of the ſolvent fly 


from one another and approach the particles of the ſol- 
vend, rather than remain in their former ſituation. The 


like cauſe ſeems to be required to make the particles of | 


the ſolvend, now ſeparated, remain united with the parts 
of the menſtruum, rather than ſuffer the diſſolving and 
diſſolved particles to unite by their natural affinity into 
homogeneous bodies. This cauſe muſt be ſought in the 
ſolvend as well as in the ſolvent, for the action is reciprocal. 
Thus while aqua regia diſſolves thrice its weight of gold 
into a yellow liquor, the particles of. gold are united with 
the aqua regia,. and remain ſuſpended in it, though gold 
be eighteen times heavier than aqua regia, Whence 
there muſt be a mutual correſponding power between the 
particles of. the gold and aqua regia, whereby they act 


upon, embrace and detain each other, otherwiſe the par- 


ticles of gold would fall to the bottom, the ſaline particles 
reſt upon them, and the water float over both. If we 
were to deduce the cauſe from fimilitude of ſubſtance, the 
action of diſſolution ſeems to be performed by a certain 
power of the parts of the menſtruum to attract the diſſolv- 
ed parts rather than to repel them; and is not a mechani- 
cal action, or unfriendly commotion, but rather an ap- 
petite of union. Ius, in a violent ſolution, the agita- 


tion, heat, hiſſing and tumult ceaſe when all the parts of 


the ſolvend have united with thoſe of. the ſolvent, as 
appears in throwing a piece of. iron into weak aqua- 
$I. 

The whole ſolvent never acts at once on the whole 
ſolvend, only thoſe particles of the ſolvent which touch 
ſome others of the ſolvend act firſt; and theſe being ſepa- 


rated, freſh particles of the menſtruum apply. themſelves | 


to others of the ſolvend: therefore part of the menſtruum 
acts upon that part of the body which it ſtrikes off and 
ſeparates ; but the conflict made in this ſeparation excites 
a greater motion in the menſtruum, by which means 
other parts of the menſtruums are agitated and applied to 
other parts of the ſolvend. N 

Fire excites, promotes, and increaſes the action of 
menſtruums; for in extreme cold ſolutions are either not 


made or made but ſlowly, but they are ſoon performed | 


by the aſſiſtance of heat: ſome menſtruums require a 
{trong heat, as mercury, before it will diflolve metals: 
ſome a {maller ; thus ſal armoniac, ſea ſalt, and ſalt of 
tartar eaſily dillolve in water; ſome menſtruums act with 
a moderate heat, but loſe their diſſolving power, or even 
acquire a power of coagulating, by a ſtronger; thus warm 
water diſſolves the white of eggs, which boiling coagu- 
lates. This effect of fire ſeems to be produced, 1. by 


impelling, moving and agitating the menſtruum in the 


manner of a mere mechanical motion, 2: By its general 


power of expanding the ſubſtance of all bodies, 3. By 
{eparating the parts fo as to ſet them farther aſunder. In 
molt caſes the heat is increaſed during the ſolution, and 
even the action of thoſe menſtruums is augmented by 
heat, which generate a great degree of cold in the ſolu- 
tion; thus ial ammoniac diſſolves ſooneſt in warm 
water. 1 | 

Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for the action of menſtruums, 
from the acids wherewith they are impregnated, which are 
found to be endued with a ſtrong attractive force, wherein 
their activity conſiſts. See AC1D. 

MensSTRUUM,, in. pharmacy, chiefly denotes. a body 
that will extract the virtues of ingredients by fuſion, de- 
coction, &c. ho | 

MeNnsSTRUUM . Peracutum, a menſtruum which Mr. 
Boyle extracted from bread only, that would prey even on 
alaſs, and perform many things which aqua-fortiswould 
not. | | 

With this he drew tinctures from coral, lapis hæma— 
tites, granates, diamonds, and rubies, 

Univerſal MENSTRUUM. See ALKAHEST, 

MENSURATION, MAnſuratio, in general, denotes 
the act or art of meaſuring lines, ſuperficies, or ſolids. 

MENTHA, mint, in botany, a perennial herb, with 
ſquare ſtalks, ſerrated _ undivided leaves ſet in pairs; and 
pikes of monoþetalous flowers, each of which is cut into 
four ſections, and followed by four ſeeds incloſed in the 
eup. 


* 


ME R 


MrxrnA Pulgaris, mint, hartmint, ſpearmint. d 
oblong, narrow, pointed leaves, joined cloſe to ee 
and ſmall purpliſh flowers ſtanding in long * 
tops. It is a native of the warmer climate 
our gardens, and flowers in June and July. 
This herb has a ſtrong agreeable aromati 
bitteriſh, roughiſh, moderately warm taſte. 
neral uſe as a reſtringent, ſtomachic, and car 
vomitings and weakneſs of the ſtomach 
haps few ſimples of equal efficacy. 

MExnTHA Piperitis, pepper-mint, 


8, common in 


C ſmell, and a 

It is in * 
minative; in 
„there are per 


— 


with acuminates 


thick ſpikes or heads. It is a native of this kin 
fo far as is known, of this kingdom only: it has of 
been received into general practice as a medicine . 
now raiſed plentifully in gardens, and does not a; ar 55 
loſe any thing of its virtue with the change of * i 
This ſpecies of mint has a very penetrating ſme! 
ſtrong and warm taſte, pungent and glowing like pep * 
and ſinking as it were into the tongue. It is a 8 
of great importance in flatulent colics, hyſteric devrefs 
ſions, and other like complaints; exerting its activit 0 


gdom; and 


ſoon as taken into the ſtomach, and diffuſing a glowin 
warmth through the whole ſyſtem; yet not liable to heat 
the conſtitution near ſo much as might be expected from 


the great warmth and pungency of its taſte, 

By maceration or infuſion, it readily and ſtrongly im- 

pregnates both water and ſpirit with its virtue; tinein 
the former of a browniſh colour, and the latter of a deep 


quantity of eſſential oil, of a pale greeniſh yellow colour, 
growing darker-coloured by age, very light, ſubtile, poſ- 
(efling in a high degree the ſpecific ſmell and penetrating 
pungency of the pepper-mint ; the decoction remaining 


and ſubaſtringent, like thoſe of the other mints. Rec- 
tified ſpirit, drawn off with a gentle heat from the tinc- 
ture made in that menſtruum, brings over little of the 
virtue of the herb, nearly all its pungency and warmth 
remaining concentrated in the extract, the quantity of 
which amounts to about one fourth of the dried leaves, 

MERCATOR's CHART, a projection of the earth's 
ſuperficies in plano, where the meridians are ſtraight lines, 
parallel to, and equidiſtant from each other, The pa- 


another, but the diſtance between them increaſes from the 


of the latitude to the radius. 

If the ſuperficies of the terreſtrial globe be ſuppoſed to 
be taken off, and extended on a plane, ſo as to make the 
| meridians parallel to each other, and the degrees of longi- 
tude every where equal, it is eaſy to conceive that it mult 
be productive of moſt notorious errors; for an iſland in 
latitude 60, where the radius of the parallel is only equal 
to one half of the radius of the equator, will have s 
length from eaſt to-weſt diſtorted in a double ratio t0 what 
it was on the globe; that is, its length from eaſt to welt, 
in compariſon of its breadth from north to ſouth, will be 
repreſented in a double proportion to what it really is; 
whence it follows, that in whatever proportion the de- 


projection in plano, the degrees of longitude ought to -n 
increaſed or diminiſhed in the fame ratio; for ___ g 
the true bearings and diſtances of places will be - ; 1 
in the caſe of the plain- chart, where the degrees of 5 
tude and longitude are all equal. 3 
| Though this projection is generally called 5 — 
projection, yet our countryman, Mr. Wright, ba ready 
before invented it, demonſtrated its uſe, and ſhewn re 4 
way of conſtructing it, by enlarging the megan ſe gen- 
a continued addition of ſecants; but neither of t 3 
tlemen is thought the original author of it, 35 being 

by Ptolemy about two thouſand years 280, „Let 
| The Manner of conſtructing MERCATOR 7 he equ2- 
AB (plate LXXXVII. fg. 1.) be an arch of 4 p, BP. 
tor, - intercepted between any two-meridians 23 1 WY ; 
meeting in P, the pole of the ſphere, whoſe cents 4. 
Upon the points A. and B, erect the e, parallel 
and BI, and let DE repreſent an arch 0 CA and 


| contained between the ſame meridians through D 


CB, K D and K E, perpendicular to PC 


ſp ikes on the 


leaves on very ſhort pedicles; and the flowers ſet in ſhort 


green. In diſtillation with water it yields à conſiderable 


after the ſeparation of this active principle, is only bitteriſm 


rallels of latitude are alſo ſtraight lines, and parallel to one 


equinoctial towards either pole, in the ratio of the ſecant 


grees of any parallel are increaſed or diminiſhed, by 2 


M ER 


E dN CF, C G, and join F G lailly, let fall the 


rependicuJar D f gd | r 
"Now the arch or the equator is to the ſimilar arc 
de parallel DE, as AC is to D K, or as the radius 
0 5 Ade of the latitude AD. Suppoſe now the 
0 1 ans AP, BP, to be in the part projected into the 
bende Je A H and EI, then will the arch DE be 
cd into the arch FG=AB; but in this caſe D E, 
55 \tural length of the arch, is to F G, its protracted 
de 0 as the radius CD to the ſecant of the latitude 
of _ is the co-line L C to the radius CD ; for as CF 
AC=CD::DC:LC. Hence it follows, that the de- 
dess of latitude in Mercator's chart, increaſe in propor- 
b of the ſecant of the latitude to the. radius. Let us 
5 project a chart on theſe principles; in order to 
dich, draw the line AB, (plate LXXXVI. fig. 1.) and 
divide it into AS many degrees as your map is to contain 
in longitude, ſuppoſe 907. At the extremities A and B 
raiſe perpendiculars, to which draw parallel lines at every 
ſingle, fifth, or tenth degree of the equator for the meri- 
ns; as in the figure, where they are drawn at every 
tenth degree. This done, put one foot of the compaſſes 
in the point A, and extending the other to the point in the 
5: meridian in the equator G; or, for greater exactneſs, 
o ſome more diſtant point, as B go ; deſcribe the qua- 
rant FB, which divide into nine equal parts, and draw 
nes from A to each point of the diviſion; or, to avoid 
ſcoring the paper, only mark where a ruler cuts the firſt 
\ meridian G H, at every tenth degree's diſtance, Laſtly, 
becauſe the diſtances of the parallels from one another are 
marked, by this means, in the line G H, you muſt transfer 
them from that line to the fide lines AC, BD, after the 
following manner. 
A, and extending the other to the firſt point above G, 
marked 1, transfer this diſtance, viz. A 1, to the lines 
AC, BD, and draw a line parallel to the equator A B, 
for the tenth parallel. 2. Next transfer the diſtance A 2 
into the lines A C, B D, from the tenth parallel to the 
twentieth, which is to be drawn, 3. In the ſane manner 
the diſtances A 3, A4, A 5, &c. laid off upon the lines 
AC, B D, from the immediately preceding parallels, viz, 
29, 30, 40, &c. will ſucceſſively point out where the 
| parallels 30, 40, 50, &c. are to be drawn. 
| MrercaTor's Sailing. See Mercator's SAILING. 
MERCHANT), a perſon who buys and ſells commo- 
lities in groſs, or deals in exchanges or that traffics in 
the way of commerce, either by importation or exporta- 
ton, Formerly every one who was a buyer or ſeller in 
the retail way, was called a merchant, as they are {till 
boch in France and Holland; but here ſhop-keepers, or 
thoſe who attend fairs or markets, have loſt that appella- 
uon. 


MERCURIAL, ſomething conſiſting of, or relating to 
mercury. „ 

MERCURIFICATION, in chemiſtry, the method 
0! ſeparating the mercuries of metals, which is moſt eaſily 
lected by means of a burning-ylaſs ; for the metal bein 
paced in its focus, its mercurial parts are ſaid to fly o 
i ſmoke, which when condenſed and collected, appears 
to be true quickſilver. | 1 
b IERCURY, in natural hiſtory, a fluid metallic ſub- 
ce, not moiſtening the hands; perfectly opake ; of a 
right ſilver colour, reſembling lead or tin when melted 
*ntrely void of taſte and ſmell ; extremely diviſible z not 
"Ngealable in the greateſt degree of natural cold. 


q ts the moſt ponderous of all fluids, and of all known 


0dics except gold and 
Vater near] 


weighi a : | 

3 947 pounds, whilſt a cubic foot of water 
uy s but 70: it is found to be heavier in winter than 
i "mer, in the proportion of eleven ounces thirty-two 
b ns, to eleven ounce 

its great denſit 
touch; th 
id a 


platina: its gravity is to that of 


y, it is of all fluids the coldeſt to the 


1 hand cannot be kept one quarter of an hour 
uantit 


likewiſe | 
de „ved Stow hotteſt, not really, but apparently, from 
lhe applicazon 4 eee Ys 350! 
ha . * + - * 5 
— 185 below ignition, it totally exhales in extremely 
unning dk penetrating fumes, which condenſe into 


chapges the 


qual external heat. 


” 


2 again: the admiſſion of air, which 
umes of the other ſemi-metals into a pow- 
1 


1. Set one foot of the compaſſes in 


Jas 14 to 1; a cubic foot of quickſilver 


s ſeven grains. In conſequence | 


y of quickſilver with ſafety. Of all fluids | 


MER 


ery calx, has not that effect upon thoſe of quick- 
ſilver. 

It diſſolves in all the mineral acids, but with different 
degrees of facility; and proves itſelf a menſtruum fot ſun- 
dry metallic bodies; It has the greateſt affinity with gold; 
adhering to and diſſolving that metal the moſt readily of 
all, It unites eafily allo with filver ; leſs eafily with 
lead; ſtill leſs ſo with tin; very difficultly with copper; 
molt difficultly of all with iron, to which it {tems to have 
an inſuperable repugnance. It does not eaſily take up 
biſmuth or regulus of antimony, unleſs they are previouſly 
mingled with other metals, or diſpoſed to unite with it by 
particular managements; after it has been combined with 
either of theſe, it throws them out again upon digeſtion ; 
biſmuth nevertheleſs diſpoſes ſome other metals, particu- 
larly lead, to ſuch an intimate union with the mercury, 
as to paſs along with it through the pores of leather. 
Quickſilver mingles alſo with various ſaline ſubſtances, 
and with ſulphur ; with which laſt it forms a black miſs 
called æthiops, which changes, on ſublimation, into a red 
one called cinnabar, 

There are different methods of purifying quickſilver; 
as ſtraining through leather ; trituration or ablution with 
vinegar; with vinegar and ſalt, with ſope-leys, with rec- 
tihed ſpirit of wine, and with aqua-fortis ; and diſtillation, - 
either without addition, or with alkaline ſalts, quick-lime, or 
iron filings. When quickſilver is only ſuperficiallymixedwith 
duſt or earthy powders, ſtraining thro' leather is ſufficient 
for its purification: if any foulneſs ſtil] remains, ſpirit of 
wine will waſh it off: unctuous or oily impurities require 
ablution with ſope-leys. Lead and biſmuth are moſt ef- 
fectually ſeparated by making the mercury into an zthiops, 
with a ſufficient quantity of ſulphur, and reviving it again 
from the æthiops by diſtillation, with twice its quantity 
of quicklime, alkaline ſalt, or iron filings ; che mercur 
alone will diſtil, and leave all its impurities behind; ſul- 
phureous, antimonial, and other like admixtures, are to 
be ſeparated by the ſame means. The purification by 
aqua-fortis is performed by taking only a ſmall quantity 
of the acid to a large one of mercury; grinding them di- 
ligently together, and then waſhing the quicktilver with 
water. When mercury is combined with ſulphur into 
cinnabar, the revivification of it does not well ſucceed 
with alkaline ſalts; by fixed alkalies, the ſulphur is ver 
difficultly, and not perfectly abſorbed ; to volatile alkalies 
it does not yield at all: on the other hand it is obſervable, 
that metallic bodies, as iron, lead, tin, regulus of anti- 
mony, readily detain the ſulphur in diftillation, and ſuffer 

the mercury to ariſe pure, 

The largeſt quantities of mercury are employed ſor . 
metallurgical operations : gold and filver are extracted, 
in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, from their ores or matrices, 
by amalgamation with mercury ; and both metals are re- 
covered by the ſame means, when blended in minute par- 
ticles with earthy matters, as in filing or working them. 
Amalgamated with tin, it makes the foil for looking- 

lafſes, and reflecting balls. It is uſed alſo for gilding on 
ſilver, for anatomical injections, for weather glaſſes, and 
ſundry other purpoſes. In vacuo, it appears luminous, 


and is then called the mercurical phoſphorus. 


Quickſilver, conſidered as a medicine, is a ſpecific 
againſt the venereal diſeaſe, worms, lice, and all kinds 
of inſets : the venereal diſtemper is not perhaps to be ra- 
dically cured without it, but againſt inſects there are 
other remedies equally if not more effectual. It is com- 
monly ſuppoſed to have, of itſelf, no poiſonous quality; 
but it appears, from experience, manifeſtly prejudicial to 
the nerves and the bones. Its ill effects are moſt ob- 
ſervable in thoſe, who are expoſed to its fumes; which 


— 


— 


fumes are no other than perfect quickſilver, as any one 


may be convinced by receiving them on a pieee of moiſt 
leather or cloth, upon which they will reunite into little 
globules of mercury. Moſt people admit a pernicious 
| quality in the fumes, though they deny it to the quick- 
| ſilver z not conſidering that the fumes are only the 

quickſilver itſelf, divided but not altered by the heat, 
| Even mercurial ointments applied externally have occa- 
ſioned contractions of the limbs, corroſions of the bones, 
and other dangerous conſequences. How ſoon do the 
| miners feel its ill effects, though they neither anoint with 
| it, nor ſwallow it, nor are expoſed to the fumes into 


which 


8 
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violent pains in the whole body, particularly in the bones, 


ſerve, that the Spaniſh phyſicians treat theſe patients in a 


revives ſuch part as has been already calcined, into run- 


venereal caſes, and ſuppoſed to be the moſt effectual and 


tate the firſt paſſages, and occaſion gripes; to prevent 


tage above the mercurials in common uſe and of eaſier 
preparation. The doſe is from half a grain to two grains: 


and diflils; the more phlegmatic parts ariſe, while the 


Sf all the mercurials that can be given with ſafety. It is 


grain or a grain, as an alterative, after the ſame manner as 


MER A 


which it is reſolved by fire! They firſt become paralytic, | 


and fall afterwards into a ſalivation : their teeth drop out: 
and at length death, ſucceed. It may be proper to ob- 


different method from that purſued among us and in other 
countries: they expoſe them frequently for a conſiderable 
length of time to the open air, and give internally no- 
thing but abſorbents. | 
Quickfilver, included in a flat-bottomed glaſs, having a 
ſmali hole open to the air, and kept for ſeveral months in 
a conſtant heat juſt not ſtrong enough to make it evapo- 
rate, calcines by degrees into a red powder, called mer- 
curius calcinatus. A greater heat, ſufficient to make the 
mercury diſtil, does not only promote the calcination, but 


ning mercury again. A weaker heat, as that of the hu- 
man body, or even of boiling water, though continued for 
ears, changes only a ſmall part of the mercury into a 
blackiſh powder; conſtant triture or agitation produces 
ſimilar effects to this low degree of heat, and in a much 
ſhorter time. If the free acceſs of air ſhould be found to 
influence the calcination of this, as it does that of the 
metallic bodies called imperfect, the tedious proceſs might 
be expedited, by uſing, for the veſſel, a glaſs tube, with 
both its ends bent upwards, and one of them conſiderably 
higher than the other; through which, a conſtant ſtream 
of freſh air would paſs over the ſurface of the ſmall 
thread of mercury at the bottom. | 
This red powder has by ſome been greatly eſteemed in 


certain of the mercurials. It is accompanied with one 
conſiderable inconvenience, being greatly diſpoſed to irri- 


which, a ſmall quantity of opium, and ſome warm aro- 
matic material, are commonly joined to it: the antivene- 
real pills of a late celebrated empyric are ſuppoſed to have 
been a compoſition of this kind. Even when thus cor- 
reEted, however, it does not appear to have any advan- 


tive or fix grains are ſaid to vomit and purge violently. 

The blackith powder, obtained by long agitation, is the 
baſis of an antivenereal medicine, which has lately come 
into great repute abroad; but which appears, from the 
accounts publiſhed of it in France, to be neither ſo ſafe, 
nor fo eflectual, as ſome of the common officinal mer- 
curials. = e 

If oil of vittiol be poured on half, or equal, its weight 
of quickſilver, and gradually heated till the liquor boils 


ſtronger acid corrodes the mercury into a white cauſtic 
maſs, On the affuſion of warm water, the maſs falls in- 
to powder, and becomes immediately yellow; a part of 
it, ſatiated with acid, diſſolving in the water: the larger 
the quantity of acid made uſe of, and the leſs thoroughly 
the matter has been exficcated or calcined, the more of it 
Will difiolve, The yellow powder, ground with freſh 
quantities of water till all the ſoluble part is extracted, be- 
comes inſipid, and in this ſtate, commonly called turpeth 
or turbith mineral, it proves, tho' not corroſive, ſtrongly 
emetic; operating, in this intention, the moſt effectually 


uſed chicily in violent gonorrhœas, and other venereal 
caſcs accompanied with a great flux of humours to the 
parts: it is ſaid likewiſe to have been employed with ſuc- 
ceſs, in robuſt conſtitutions, againſt leprous diſorders, 
and obitinate glandular obſtructions. The doſe, as an 
emetic, is ſrom two grains to ſix or eight; though ſome 
conſtitutions, habituated to mercurials, can bear larger 
quantities, It may be given in ſmaller doſes, as half a 


the red calx of mercury already mentioned: and even 
when intended as an evacuant, it may perhaps, as Ma- 
louin obſerves, be moſt adviſable, to give only a ſmall. 
quantity at a time, as one grain, and repeat this doſe 
every hour till the vomiting ſucceeds, | 

On adding a ſolution of ſea- ſalt to a ſolution of mer- 
cn made in aqua-fortis, the nitrous acid quits the mer- / 
cury, and unites with the alkaline baſis of the ſea-falt; 


which means the medicine becomes leſs liable to itritate 


alterative, from one to two or three grains. 


MER 


the mercury, and forms with it a compound d. 
and only partially difſoluble, of which eg cult, 
ſubſides, on ſtanding for ſome time, in form of To Part 
powder. This powder, wafhed with freſh e 
hot water, till the more ſoluble parts are extraQted k 
comes nearly inſipid. In this ſtate it is recommend Toe 
Boerhaave as one of the beſt of the mercurial: 4h * 
in doſes of three grains, to purge and vomit each ad, | 
appears however too corrolive Fr internal uſe; bel . 
much ſo, as to be employed by the farriers for the © lo | 
poſes of an eſcharotic. The preparation is "OY gg 
very unfrugal one, a conſiderable part of the We 
remaining unprecipitated, and a conſiderable n 
the precipitate being diſſolved and carried off in the 5 
lution. | 17 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, or other volatile alk; 
dropped into a filtered ſolution of ſublimate, abſorb: 85 
of the acid; and the mercury, retaining fo little 25 G b 
indiſſoluble, renders the liquor milky, and ſobſidez bx | 
ſtanding, in form of a fine white powder, which, waſhed 
by repeated affuſions of hot water, becomes inſipid. 80. 
lutions of fixed alkaline ſalts, ſubſtituted to the vol]. | 
ſpirit, produce a yellow precipitation; but if an equal 
weight of crude ſa] ammoniac be diſſolved along with the | 
ſublimate, fixed alkalies, added to this ſolution, extricar 
the volatile alkali of the fal ammoniac, and the precipitate | 
proves the ſame as if the volatile alkali alone had been 
added in its pure ſtate. Theſe precipitates are uſed chiefly 
on account of the elegance of their colour, in unguentz 
for cutaneous eruptions; one part of the mercurial preci. | 
pitate, three of precipitate ſulphur, and eightcen of the 
ſimple ointment or pomatum, moiſtened with a lit! | 
ſtrong alkaline ley, make the common mercurial applica. | 
tion for theſe complaints. The precipitates have been 
given internally; but mercurius dulcis, which differs | 
from them only in being more mild, and more equal and 
certain in its effects, is in this intention greatly to be pre- 
ferred. It does not appear that a combination of mer- 
cury, with ſo ſmall a proportion of acid, that is, ſo mild } 
and ſafe a mercurial, can be obtained by any kind of pre- 
cipitation, as by the proceſs by which mercurius dulcis i 
prepared, : [ 
Mercurius dulcis is ſublimate made mild, by combin- 
ing with it ſo much freſh mercury, as is ſufficient to ſa- 4 
tiate the redundant acid. Four parts of powdercd ſub- 
limate are ground with three of quickſilver, an operation | 
in which great caution is neceſſary, to avoid the lighter 
corroſive particles that fly off, till they are thoroughly in- 
corporated; or, which is much more commodious, di. 
geſted together in a gentle heat, by which the union wil 
be performed as effectually. The mixture is then ſub- | 
limed in a glaſs matraſs or phial ; the ſublimed mals freed 
from the whitiſh acrid matter about the mouth of the 
veſſel, and from ſuch mercurial globules as may happen to 
appear diſtinct, then pulveriſed, and ſublimed again: 
this manger the ſublimation is repeated fix times, "2 F 


the firſt paſſages, and run off by ſtool. 

Mercurius dulcis ſeems to be the beſt and ſafeſt of the 
mercurial preparations that can be taken in a ſolid form. 
lt may be given from fifteen to twenty grains; 07, #3 


MERCURY 8, in aſtronomy, the ſmalleſt of rt 
ferior planets, and the neareſt to the ſun. See the artet 
PLANET. 1 5 5 5 Mer- 

According to Mr. Caſſini, the greateſt diſtance of! 6 
cury from the earth is 32704, the mean diſtance 2 
and the leaſt diſtance 11296 ſemi-diameters of the 55 : 
therefore his mean diſtance will be about n 4 
liſh miles; and the diameter of Mercury 1s bv : 4 
meter of the earth, and therefore the globe of Mercury 
muſt be 2 of that of the earth. 

Mr. Azout pretends to prove, that though Marra © 
ſo near the ſun, the light there is not capable he heat 0 
any objects. But Sir Iſaac Newton mes geben 
Mercury ſo great, as to be ſeven times as Mus as 70009 
of our ſummer ſun 3 which he found, by oy. wake 
deſignedly made by the thermometer, 15 _ . ther 
water boil. And, therefore, if bodies willen rr 


and at the lame time, the acid of the ſea- ſalt unites with 


enkindled by ſuch a degree of heat, * gs that 
their 4 0 of denſity is proportionably greater of 
4 » 
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e ch Kinds ef bodies en our_earth : wherefore, un- our oblique ſphere, and one that ſhould be mych inferio* 
- toubtedly, this fiery planet is uninhabitable by ſuch crea- 


- 


tures as live on our earth. 


Dr. Halley, in his obſervation of Mercury ſeen in the 


ſun, in the year 1677, at St. Helena, fays, that this plant 
7 he ſeen nine times in the ſun, near the aſcending 


node, in the years 1710, 1723, 1736, 1743, 1756, 1769, 


1 


1770, 1782, 1789, in October: and four times near the 


other node, in the month of April, in the years 1707, 


1786, 1799 3 all within this century. 
75. Grey, fo his Elements of Aftronomy, deſcribes 


the phænomena that will appear to the eye in Mercury: 
he ſays, that beſides the phænomena of the order of the 


fred ſtars, which agree alike with an eye placed any 
where within the orbit of Saturn, it is plain that the eye, 


ofited in Mercury, will ſee the fun almoſt” three times 


broader than we fee it from the earth, becauſe that planet 


is almoſt three times nearer to the ſun than the earth. 


Whence alſo the ſolar diſk, ſeen from Mercury, is ſeven 
times greater than the diſk as it appears to us, and Mer- 
cury has ſeven times more light and heat, cæteris paribus, 


than the earth. But theſe qualities are much more or leſs 


intenſe, according to the different diſtance of Mercury 
from the ſun : for its orbit is much more excentric, than 
the orbit of any other planet, | - 

The accelerating gravity, towards the ſun, is alſo 
ſeven times greater there than here, DN 


t has not yet been found by obſervation, whether Mer- 


cuty turns upon its own axis, and therefore it cannot be 
certainly defined, whether to an eye, placed on its ſur- 
face, all the things without will appear to revolve with a 
contrary motion; that is, whether it has the viciſſitude 
of day and night, much leſs what is the ſpace of its nych- 
themeron, or natural day: but we may Wy enough 
conjecture, that it does revolve about its axis, 

planets do. But the year of Mercury is ſcarce equal to a 
quarter of our year, though it is uncertain whether it has 
different ſeaſons, becauſe they depend upon the inclina- 
tion of the axis of its rotation, which is unknown, to 


the plane of the orbit which it deſcribes. about the ſun. 


, 


ince other 


The eye placed in Mercury, looking at the ſun, will 


fee the ſun's ſpots (when it has any) ſometimes in a right 
line croſſing his diſk from eaſt to weſt ; at another time 
their way will appear elliptical and curve, towards one 
lide or the other; and all the variety of this phænomenon 
vill happen in one year, in which the track or way of 
the ſpots will appear twice rectilineal. But the way of 
the ſolar ſpots, ſeen from Mercury, will be always almoſt 
ſtraight ; becauſe Mercury never declines much from the 
plane of the ſun's equator ; and therefore not ſenſibl 
from the planes of the circles, which the ſpots deſcribe 
by their rotation. And as the plane of the orbit of the 
earth is moſt of all inclined to the faid plane of the ſun's 
equator, the way of the ſpots, ſeen from the earth, ap- 
pears more curve than if the ſun was ſeen from any other 
pranet, This curvature will be ſomething leſs, ſeen from 
upiter or Mars; and yet leſs from Saturn, leſs till from 
k Rn. leaſt of all from Mercury, as we have-juft 


The other five planets are ſuperior to Mercur y, there- 


ore their phenomena are to an eye placed in Mercury, 


te phænomena of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, ſeen from 
0 vers Therefore Venus and the earth, when the 
I, potion with the ſun, will ſhine with a full orb, 
M. eflecting the ſun's rays very directly, will ſhine upon 

rcury all night, and powerfully expel.the darknels. 


0 | 4 | | 
lince Venus, when it is horned, and ſhews the leaſt 
Part of its enli | | 


me earth, is ſo bright as 


Pear very bright to Merc 
enlightened hemiſphere 


ercury ſees no inferior planet known to us, conſe- 
den no celeſtial body falcated or horned ; and 
ow thu k peCtator there, will want the argument taken 
"a or hs of the planets, to eftabliſh the true 
Nets have A, r : for the phaſes of the inferior pla- 
whence i early ſhewn that they move about the ſun; 
tions, Þ 12 natural to think the ſame of the other mo- 
nets inferis nevertheleſs, though we do not ſee any pla- 
ere are 5 yy Mercur » It does by no means follow that 
95 o ſuch: for ercury himſelf is ſeldom ſeen in 


to caſt a ſhadow, it will ap- 
ury, to which it turns its whole 


ghtened hemiſphere to the inhabitants of | 


Ro 


MER 


to it, would never be ſeen upon account of its nearneſs 
W A 9" | 


7 ; . ig? : a % - 1. . ) 
MeRcvay, in heraldry, a term uſed in blazoning by 


planets, for the purple colour in the arms of ſovereign 


princes, See BLAZONING. - | 
MERCURY, in matters of literature, denotes a book, 
or other paper, chiefly filled with news; fo called from 
the Pagan deity Mercury, who is ſaid to have been the 
meſfenger of the gods, Hence alſo the perſon employed 


to collect news, or diſtribute the news- papers, are called 


Mercuries. 5 


MERIDIAN, in aſtronomy, a great circle of the 


ſphere, paſſing through the zenith, nadir, and poles of : 


the world ; dividing the ſphere into two hemiſpheres, the 
eaſtern and weſtern, It is a vertical circle paſſing through 
the poles of the world. | 3 | 

The word is derived from meridies, noon, by reaſon 
when the ſun is in this circle, it is noon in thoſe places 
ſituate under it. ; | 

To draw a MERIDIAN Line, — Knowing the ſouth- 
quarter pretty nearly, obſerve the altitude FE (plate 
LXXXVI. fig. 2.) of ſome ſtar on the eaſtern fide there- 


of, not far from the meridian HZ RN; then, keeping 
1 


the quadrant firm on its axis, ſo as the plummet may ſti 


cut the ſame degree, only directing it to the weſtern ſide 
of the meridian, wait till the ſtar has the ſame altitude as 


before, Fe. Laſtly, biſſect the angle E Ce, formed by 
the interſection of the two planes wherein the quadrant 
is placed at the time of the two obſervations, by the right 
line HR. This line HR is a meridian line. 

Or thus; which is a very eaſy and good method for 
practice. On an orizotitgl plane, from the center C, 
(fig. 3.) deſcribe ſeveral concentric arches B A, ba, &c. 
and on the ſame center C, ere& a ſtyle or gnomon, per- 
pendicular to the plane A CB, a foot or half a foot long. 


About the time of the tropics before noon, between the 


hours of nine and eleven in the morning, and between. 
one and three in the afternoon, obſerve the points B, b, 
&c. A, a, wherein the ſhadow of the ſtyle terminates. 
Biſſect the arches AB, ab, &c. in D, d, &c. 


will be the meridian line ſought. As the extremity of 
the ſhadow is ſomewhat hard to determine, it will be 
convenient to have the ſtyle flat at the top, and to drill a 
little hole, noting the lucid ſpot projected by it, on the 
arches AB and ab, inſtead of the extremity of the ſha- 
dow. 3 

Hence, if the meridian line be biſſected by a right line 
OV, drawn perpendicularly through the point C, O V 
will be the interſection of the meridian, and firſt vertical, 
and conſequently O will ſhew the eaſt point, and V the 
weſt. 


If then 
the right-line D E biſſect all the arches AB, ab, &c. it 


MERIDIAN LINE, on a dial, is a right line arifing from | 


the interſection of the meridian of the place, with the 
plane of the dial; this is the line of twelve o'clock, and 
from hence the diviſion of the hour-lines begins. See 
A ; | 1 | 


Aagnetical MERIDIAN, is a great circle Bader 


the magnetical poles, to which the magnetic nee 
needle of the mariner's compaſs, conforms itſelf, 
MEeRrIDian Altitude of the Sun or Stars, is their altitude 


y || when in the meridian of the place where they are obſery- 
ed. Or it may be defined, an arch of a great circle per- 


pendicular to the horizon, and comprehended between 
the horizon and the ſun or ſtar then in the meridian of the 
place. | 


poſition. of the meridian be known, and the plane of an 


aſtronomical quadrant be placed in the meridian line, by 


Cy +) oh 


Ty take the MerIDian Altitude with a Quadrant. —If the 


means of the plumb-line ſuſpended at the center, the me- 


ridian altitudes of the ſtars, which are the principal ob- 


ſervations whereon the whole art of aſtronomy is founded, 


may eaſily be determined. The meridian altitude of a 
ſtar may likewiſe be had by means of a pendulum-clock, 
if the exact time of the ſtar's geen the meridian be 
known. Now it muſt be obſerve 


ſame altitude for a minute before and after their paſſage b 
the meridian, if they the not in or near the zenith; but if 
they be, their altitudes muſt be taken every miaute when 
they are near the meridian, and their greateſt altitudes 
3 will 


* 


„that ſtars have the 
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will be the meridian altitudes ſought. See the article 


QUADRANT. ; 
MERIDIONAL DisTanct, in navigation, is the 


ſame with the departure, eaſting or wefling, or the dif- 


ference of loiigitude between the meridian under which 
the ſhip now is, and any other meridian ſhe was before 
under. 3 | 


MERIBIONAL PARTS, Mi Es, or Mixurzs, in na- 
vigation, are the parts by which the meridians in Mr. 
Y 


Wright s chart, commonly, though falſely, called Mer- 
cator's, do increaſe, as the parallels of latitude decreaſe. 
See Mercator's SAILING, 

MERIT, in theology, fignifies deſert, This term is 


more particularly uſed to ſignify the moral goodneſs of 


the actions of men, and the rewards to which thoſe actions 
entitle them. | 


MERLIN, #/alon, in ornithology, the leaſt of the 


hawk kind, but much reſembling the haggard- fal- 
con. 

MERLON, in fortification, is that part of a parapet 
which: is terminated by two embraſures ofa battery. Its 
Height and thickneſs is the ſame with that of the parapet; 
but its breadth is generally nine feet on the infide, and 
fix on the outſide. It ſerves to cover thoſe on the 


battery from the enemy; and is better when made of earth 
well beat and cloſe, than when built with ſtone; be- 


cauſe they fly about and wound thoſe they ſhould de- 
fend. 
MEROPFS, the bee-eater, in ornithology, the blue- 


| breaſted iſpida, with a variegated head; a very beautiful 


bird, ſomewhat larger than the common king - fiſher. See 
TsPiDA. 1 
MERULA, the blackbird, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 
the turdus or thruſh-kind. See the article T urDvus, 
MESENTERY, in anatomy, a thick fat membrane, 
placed in the midſt of the inteſtines, particularly of the 
ſmaller ones, whence it has the name, Its ſubſtance is 


compoſed of membranes, fat, veſſels of all kinds, and in 


the human body of a number of glands. In the upper 
part, it is connected with the three ſuperior vertebræ of 
the loins; and in the lower, with the inteſtines, and par- 
ticularly with the jejunum and ileum ; to which it alſo 
gives their outer coat. When it is ſeparated from the in- 
teſtines, it has ſeveral folds reſembling gloves. Its length, 
in the whole, is about three ells ; but the inteſtines which 


are joined to it, are at leaſt four times that length. Its 


coats or membranes are two, and between theſe there is a 
cellular iubſtance, which contains the fat: meſeraic veſſels 
and glands are allo placed there, which many reckon a 
third coat of the meſentery, and that not improperly ; this 
they call the tunica celluloſa. 

' MESN, in law, fignifies him who is lord of a manor, 
and ſo hath tenants holding of him, yet himſelf holding 
of a (uperior lord. This word alſo ſignifies a writ, which 
lies where there is a lord meſn and tenant, and the tenant 
is diſtrained for ſervices due from the meſn to the ſuperior 
lord. | | 8 


MESOCOLON, in anatomy, that part of the me- 


ſentery connected with the great guts, eſpecially the 
colon. | 
MESOLABLE, an inſtrument uſed by the ancients 
for finding two mean proportionals mechanically, which 
they could not effect geometrically. | 
It conſiſted of three parallel organs, moving in a groove 
to certain interſections. 3 | 
MESOLOGARITHMS, according to Kepler, are 
the logarithms of the coſines and co-tangents, the former 
of which were called by lord Napier antilogarithms, and 
the latter differentials. | | | 
They are otherwiſe called artificial fines and and tan- 
gents. See the articles LoGARITHM, SINE, TAx- 
GENT, &c. 


MESPILUS the medlar, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the flower of which is made up of roundiſh hollow petals; 
and its fruit is an umbilicated globoſe berry, containing 
five oſſeous and gibbous ſeeds, - | 

MESSENGERS are certain officers chiefly employed 
under the direction of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and always 
are in readineſs to be ſent with all kinds of diſpatches 
foreign and domeſtic, They alſo;*bY Virtue of the ſecre- 


taries warrants, take up perſons for high treaſon 


a fine poliſh, luſtre, &c. It is prepared 


ing it in a wind furnace; add to it one o 
then ſtirring the whole well together, pour 


metalline form. | 
METAL, in heraldry. There are two metals uſed in 


* = * 
5 M 5 
1 A | 
89 0 95 : 8 


offences againſt the ſtate. X 85 or Other 
MESSENGER, a rope faſtened to the ; 
in ſmall ſhips of war. | Veto draw in, 


MESSIAH, the anointed; a title whi wh 
to their expected great deliverer, eee Jon Ve 
wait for: and a name the Chriſtians apply to Jefa ey ſtil 
in whom the prophecies relating to the Meſnah Writ, 
compliſhed. 1 a | OP PE 

Among the Jews, anointing was the c 
Gerngns nad ons to the hi zheft offices and 5 — 8 2 
prieſts, and ſometimes prophets were anointed : gs, 
Aaron and his ſons received the ſacerdota] Elif * 
prophetic, and David, Solomon, and others her 
unction. ; 

odd See METALLIC Bodies. 

rince's METAL, called Bath METAL ind! 

titious metal, of a beautiful yellow, and delt . 


5 according to 
copper, melt. 
unce of zink: 


| | out the n 
immediately. The copper and zink may be put 3 


crucible together, if firſt covered over with the black fu 
which prevents the evolution of the zink, or preſerves it; 


Dr. Shaw, as follows: take ſix ounces of 


heraldry, by way of colours, viz. gold and ſilver, in bla. 
zonry called or and argent. | 

In the common paintings of arms theſe metals are re. 
preſented by white and yellow, which are the natural co. 
lours of thoſe metals. In engraving, gold is expreſſed by 
dotting the coat, &c. all over; and filver, by 2 it 
quite blank. | | 


It is a general rule in heraldry, never to place meta] 


be of one of the metals, the bearing muſt be of ſome co- 


lour ; and if the field be of any colour, the bearing muſt 
be of one of the metals, ; 


METALLIC Bodies, in natural hiſtory, are ſuch me- 
tals as are capable of being worked and conſiderably ex- 


tended under the hammer; and ſemi-metals, or thoſe - 


which want that valuable quality. 

IT here are other characters alſo, no leſs diſcriminative 
of the two claſſes: metals appear when broke of an uni- 
form, or a fibrous, or a granulated texture; whillt the 
broken ſurfaces of ſemi-metals, the fluid one, quickſilver 
excluded, are compoſed of large angular plates or flakes; 
metals, expoſed to the moſt intenſe degree of culinary 
fire, if the air is perfectly ſhut out, remain fixed and 
unaltered at the botton of the veſſel ; whilſt ſemi-metals, 
impatient of vehement heat, ariſe in fumes into that part 
of the veſſel which is furtheſt removed from the fire, 
and there condenſe again into their original form. 

Though neither metals or ſemi-metals ſuffer any eſſen- 
tial change from heat, ſo long as the air is excluded; there 
are ſeveral bodies of both claſſes, which by the action of 
fire and air conjointly, are gradually deprived of their me- 
tallic appearance and qualities, and converted into à po 


dery or vitreous ſubſtance, called calx or ſcoria, Hence 


ariſes a further diſtribution into imperfe&, or tho! 
which are ſuſceptible of theſe changes; and perfect, ot 
thoſe which ſuffer none. : 
METALLURGY, Metallurgia, according to . 
haave, comprehends the whole art of preparin and mr , 
ing metals from the glebe, or ore, to the utenſil; wo 0 
ſenſe, mineralogy, aſſaying, ſmelting, refining, 4 5 h 
gilding, &c. are only branches of metallurgy. der 
NERALOGY, &c, | | | . 
Dr. Shaw however reſtrains metallurgy to ole opt. 
tions required to ſeparate metals from their ores, =o - 
uſes of life. Theſe operations are of two kinds, * 4 ; 
and large ; with regard to which the whole 275 p 0 1 
lurgy may be divided into two parts, aſſaying and im 
See Ass A VINO, &c. ble is 
Dr. Cramer obſerves, that the art of aſſay ing 8 a 
a well- made ſeparation of minerals, eſpecially 78 ö 
in a diviſion of the ſeveral conſtituent parts o fo of eac 
each other, in order that the quantit and qu 45 opera- 
in particular may be known: it is plain that tons 


8 


. 


— 


upon metal, nor colour upon colour; fo that if the feld 


hem from | 


0 ww * \ 
. * | — 


tions 


tain ſtrict ly and primarily to this; and that the others, 


which are performed by the allayer, are only ſecondary or | 


auxiliary operations. But there is hardly any chemical 
operation which is not ſometimes neceſſary to be perform- 
ech in the art of aſſaying : there are many, on the contrary, 
which are peculiar to aſſaying alone; therefore we have 


wen a general view of thoſe which properly belong 


to it, or of thoſe which, though taken from chemiſtry at 
large, are nevertheleſs uſed by aſſayers; only obſerving 
here that every primary docimaſtical operation may, on 
account of its effects, be called ſolution, ſince, in every 
operation, the menſtrua, among which the air and 
fire have a right to be claſſed, effect a ſolution, by in- 
terpoſing themſelves between the parts of the objects to 

nged. 
b METALS, metallic foſſils, fuſible by fire, and 
not malleable in their pureſt ſtate, See METALLIC 


es, | | | 
WE TAMORPHOSIS, in general, denotes the chang- 
ing of ſomething into a different form ; in which ſenſe it 
includes the transformation of inſects, as well as the my- 

| thological changes related by the ancient poets. 
Mythological metamorphoſes were held to be of two 
kinds, apparent and real: thus, that of Jupiter Into 
z bull, was only apparent; whereas that of Lycaon into 


a wolf, was ſuppoſed to be real, | 


METAPHOR, Metaphora, in rhetoric, a figure of | 


ſpeech, whereby the proper denomination of one thing 
is applied to another, for the greater elegance of ex- 
preſſion. | 


The word is Greek, peTagoga, and formed of ner, 


and epo, to carry or bring. 


A metaphor is a ſimile or compariſon intended to il- 


luſtrate the thing ſpoken of, without the form of com- 


pariſon. | 

If any author is obliged to give a large account of 
things, plain and of common obſervation, he muſt raiſe 
and ennoble them by ſtrong and graceful metaphors. 
This rule Tully has obſerved in his deſcription of the ſe- 
vera] parts of this habitable globe, in his book on the Na- 
ture of the Gods. So has Virgil, in his Georgics, where 


he has made his meaneſt and coarſeſt ſubjects fine and ad- 


mirable, by his judicious uſe of metaphors; in his perfect 
lines, the little affairs of ſhepherds and farmers appear 
with dignity ; his deſcriptions make the country a para- 
Liſe, and his touches, as a noble writer expreſſes it, turns 
every thing into gold, Thoſe are admirable and beautiful 
metaphors, in which the properties of rational creatures 
are applied to animals, and thoſe of animals to plants and 
trees ; this way of treating a ſubject gives life and beauty 
to the whole creation. But we receive the ſtrongeſt 
pleaſure from thoſe bold and comprehenſive metaphors, in 
which, beſides the illuſtration of the ſubject they are in- 


2 to raiſe and improve, convey to us a freſh and lively 
ape, s . 


Meta 


with na 
they are drawn from nature, and connect ideas that have 


phors never fail of being beautiful, when applied 


due relation to each other, and are not too much wreſt- 


| : 1 foreign ſenſe. But nothing is more abſurd, than 
wien theſe rules are tranſgreſſed, which is very often the 
caſe with our modern writers. | 
; ardinal Perron lays down this general rule for meta- 
0 * that they muſt always deſcend from the genus to 
* 'pecies, and never go backward from the ſpecies to 


N | 
5. ' Addiſon propoſes it, as a rule for writers, to ima- 
their metaphors actually painted before them, and 


t : | 
NW and examine the juſtneſs of their application and 


his age under theſe circumſtances, throwing every 
l 28 their writings, but what might be retained in 
than ETAPHRASE | uſually ſignifies ſomething more 

1, Mer a tranſlation or a paraphraſe : according to 


allet, a meta - . 
' phraſt implies a tranſlator oſſator, and 
interpolator altogether. af | mn El 


TAPHY ICS, Metaphyfic, Tranſnaturals, or Onto- 


be, © ſcience th 


or in ge at treats of being as ſuch in the abſtract, 


neral, not reſtrained to this or that ſpecies of it, 


which belong to the general claſs of ſolution, apper- 


See the articles MENSTRUUM and FLux. 


ture, judgment, and a lively wit; that is, when | 


| 


A . 4 


The word eis Greek, veraquoinns' and formed of ure 
beyond or above, and vote, nature. 


This ſcience is wholly converſant in the acts of the un- | 


derſtanding, and it raiſes itſelf only to bring aboutthnngs 


above the verge of ſenſe and matter, applying itſelf only | 


to beings : ſeparated from their individual ſingularity, 
particularly beings purely - ſpiritual. The end of this 
ſcience is the ſearch of pure and abſtracted truth. 
Ariſtotle ſeems to have been the firſt founder of this ab- 
ſtrated method of reaſoning, and the conſideration of 
immaterial beings. Indeed, Pythagoras, by his travels 
into Egypt, learned the unity of the Godhead from the 
Hebrews, and taught it the Greeks ; but he alſo borrowed 
moſt of the viſions of the Eg 
which they inveſted with fubtile bodies, and filled thi 
with their airy train. Plato took the ſame doc 


Pythagoras, and Zeno afterwards tranſeri 
Plato. . 


world. 
e from 
it from 


Antiquity affords nothing on this ſubje& compoſed with 


ſo much ſtrength of reaſon as Cicero's books of the Na- 
ture of the Gods, His ſentiments are as juſt, and his 
doctrine as good, as merely heathen theology could pro- 
duce. 85 8 | | 

The chief modern works of this kind are thoſe of Deſ- 


cartes, Malebranche, Dr, Willis, Locke, Dr. Moore, 
&c. | 


If we are ſhort-ſighted in phyſical matters, which are. 


nearer our ſenſe, and, in a manner, expoſed to our view, 
how much more muſt we be bewildered in our ſearch 
after ſpiritual abſtracted truths, in the conſideration of 
univerſals? This ſcience proceeds in almoſt unknown 
paths, containing very few doCtrines of allowed certainty, 
few principles in which men are univerſally agreed, ſcarce 
_ juſt definition, any exact diviſion, and, conſequently, 
affords large matter for doubts and diſputes. © Add to this 
the barbarous terms and perplexed reaſonings with 
which the ſchools have embarraſſed this ſcience, | 
We ought by no means to approve of the deſign and 
notion of ſome contemplative men, who would introduce 


too great a mixture of metaphyſics into the ſubjects of re- 
ligion, which ought to be treated with the moſt familiar 
. plainneſs of method. 


-METAPLASMUS, in grammar, a tranſmutation or 
change madein a word, by adding, retrenching, or alter- 
ing a letter, or ſyllables thereof. | 

METASTASIS, in medicine, a tranſpoſition or ſet- 
tlement of ſome humour or diſeaſe, on ſome other part; 
and ſometimes it ſignifies ſuch an alteration of a diſeaſe, 
as is ſucceeded by a ſolution. OS 

METATARSUS, in anatomy, a fleſhy maſs lying 
under the ſole of the foot. See the article Foor. 

METATHESIS, in grammar, a ſpecies of the meta- 


plaſmus; being a figure ey the letters or ſyllables 


of a word are tranſpoſed, or ſhifted out of their-uſual 
ſituation, as piſtris for priſtis ; Lybia for Libya, &c. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS, the” doctrine of tranſmigra- 


tion, which ſuppoſes that human ſouls, upon their leav- 
ing the body, become the ſouls of ſuch kind of brutes as 
they moſt reſemble in their manners. | 

his was the doctrine of Pythagoras and his followers, 
who held that the ſouls of vicious men were impriſoned 
in the bodies of miſerable beaſts, there to do penance 


for ſeveral ages, at the expiration of which they returned : 


again to animate men; but if they had lived virtuous, 
ſome happier brute, or even a human creature, was to 
be their lot. | | 

Pythagoras is ſaid to have borrowed the notion of a 
metempſychoſis from the Egyptians ; others ſay from the 
ancient Banians, and other idolaters of India and China, 
and makes the principal foundation of their religion. 


Many of the modern Jews are ſaid to eſpouſe this 


* 


METEMPTOSIS, in chronology, denotes the ſolar 


equation neceſſary to prevent the new moon from hap- 


pening a day too late. 


The word is Greek, and derived from He, after, 
and uro, to fall. 12 

It ſtands contra- diſtinguiſned from proemptaſis, which 
ſignifies the lunar equation neceſſary to prevent the new 
moon from appearing a day too ſoon. "oh 

e e 


yptians relative to ſpirits, 
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coming a day too ſoon, at the end of three hundred twelve 
years and a half; by the proemptoſis a day is added every 
three hundred years, and another every two thouſand four 
hundred years. On the other hand, by the metemptoſis, 
a biſſextile is ſuppreſſed every one hundred and thirty- 
four years 5 that is, three times in four hundred years. 
Theſe alterations are never made but at the end of each 
century ; that period being very remarkable, and render- 
ing the practice of the calendar eaſy. | 

There are three rules for making this addition or ſup- 


changing the index of the epacts. 1. When there is a 
metemptoſis without a proemptoſis, the next following, 
or lower index, muſt be taken. 2. When there is a 


or ſuperior index is to be taken. 3. When they are both 
a metemptoſis and proemptoſis, or when there is neither 
the one nor the other, the ſame index is preſerved, 
METEOR, in phyſiology, an imperfect, changeable, 
and mixt body, or the reſemblance of a body appearing 
in the atmoſphere, and formed by the action of the hea- 
venly bodies, out of the common elements. | 
Meteors are of three kinds, fiery, airy, and watery. 
Fiery meteors conſiſt of a fat ſulphureous ſmoke ſet on 
fire; ſuch as lightning, thunder, falling ſtars, draco vo- 
lans, the ignis fatuus, and other phænomena appearing 
in the air. Airy meteors conſiſt of flatulent and ſpiri- 
tuous exhalations, ſuch as winds, &c. Watery meteors 
are compoſed of vapours or watery particles, variouſly 
modified by heat and cold, {ach as clouds, rain, hail, ſnow 
and dew. | 
METHEGLIN, a ſort of drink prepared from water 
and honey. 5 1 BH 
The word is Welſh, medyglin, which ſignifies the ſame 
thing. | | 
The beſt way of making it is as follows ; Put as much 
new honey,naturally running from the comb, into ſpring- 
water, as that, when the honey is thoroughly diſſolved, 
an egg will not fink to the bottom, but be juſt ſuſpended 
in it. Then boil the liquor for an hour or more, till 


ſuch time as the egg ſwim above the liquor ; then take it | 


off the fire, and let it cool, When very cool, next 
morning, it may be barrelled up; and adding to it half 
an ounce of ginger, as much of cloves, as much of 
mace, and a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon, all groſly 
- pounded, a ſpoontul of yeaſt may be added alſo at the 
bung to increaſe its fermentation, When it has done 
working, it may be cloſely ſtopped up, and after it has 
ftood a month it may be drawn off into bottles. 


METHOD, methodus, the art of diſpoſing things in 


ſuch a manner, as they may be eafily comprehended, ei- 


ther to diſcover the truth which we ourſelves are igno- 
rant of, or to demonſtrate it to others, when known. 
The word is Greek, Aead., and derived from yera, 
and od, a way. | 8 
Gaſſendus divides method, with regard to its object, 


into the method of invention, or diſcovering a truth un- 
ſhe raiſes her feathers. 


known, the method of judging of a propoſition propoſed, 
and the method of demonſtration, or exhibiting it to an- 
other. | | 
Method, with regard to the order of procedure, is 
uſually divided into the method of reſolution, or analytic 
method, whereby we proceed from ſome general known 
truth to others which belong to ſome particular thing; 
and into the method of compoſition, or ſynthetic method, 
in which we propoſe ſome certain general truths, from 
which we produce particular truths, | 
If, in the method of reſolution, we lay down any axi- 
oms, it is not immediately in the besirning, but as they 
are found neceffary in the diſquiſition ; but the caſe 1s 
otherwiſe in the method of compoſition. | 
In both theſe methods, no propoſition ſhould be ad- 
mitted as true, which is not evident, 2. That the con- 
nection of the following propoſition with the foregoing 
be likewiſe evident in every ftep. 


The laws of the ſynthetic method will be beſt drawn 
To offer nothing but 


from mathematicians, as, I. 


what is couched in terms perfectly underſtood. 2. To 


build only on clear principles, 


have been laid down, axioms that have been 
propoſitions that have been already proved 
come principles to things that follow them. 
METHoD, in mathematics, more peculiar] de 
certain particular proceſſes for ſolving problem! 112 
METOCHE, in ancient architecture, 
Vitruvius to ſignify the ſpace or interval 
dentils. ; : 
METONIC CycLE, in chronology, 
the cycle of the moon. 
preſſion of the biſſextile day, and by conſequence for}; METONYMY, in rhetoric, is a trop 
name is put for another, on account of t 
there is between them. By this trope any of the 
nificant circumſtances of a thing are put for the 
proemptoſis without a metemptoſis, the next preceding, | ſelf. | 
METOPE, Meiopa, in architecture, js the inte 
or ſquare ſpace between the triglyphs of the Doric f 
which among the ancients uſed to be painted or ad 
with carved work, repreſenting the head 
utenſils uſed in ſacrifices. 


| 


ner of the Doric frieze 
metpe. | 


perſon's diſpoſitions and manners, by viewi 
and lines in the face. Nor ing the trace 


of feet of a proper length. 

ſure. 

taining a little more than nine gallons. 
determinate number cf long and ſhort ſyllables. 
vince, 


and -s, a city, as being the mother or head, as it 
were, of all the reſt, _ 


with buſhy leaves divided into ſlender ſegments, like thoſe 
of fennel but finer; producing large, oblong, ftriated } 
ſeeds, flat on one ſide, and convex on the other, The 
root is long 
of hairs or filaments at top, which are the remains of the 
{talks of former years, of a browniſh colour on the outlide, | 
pate or whitiſh within, when dried of a fungous texture. 
It is perennial, grows wild in meadows in ſome parts of 
England, and flowers in June. | 


tive, ſtomachic, and for attenuating viſcid humours, 2p. 
pearing to be nearly of the ſame nature with that af 
lovage; differing in its ſmell, being rather more agrec- 
able, ſomewhat like that of parſnips, but ſtronger, and in 
its taſte being leſs ſweet, and more warm or acrid. 


ſkin, horns, or other parts of animals, which happens ' 
ſome annually, in others only at certain ſtages of then 
lives; but the generality of beaſts mew in the ſpring. 


America, divided at preſent into that of Old and New 
Mexico. 


weſt long. and between 8 and 28 deg. north lat. is 4 
ed by New Mexico, or Granada, on the north; by 

gulf of Mexico on the north-eaſt ; by en 
ſouth-eaſt ; and by the Pacific ocean on the ſouth-Welt. 


100 and 140 deg. of weſt long. 
of Cancer, and 48 deg. of north lat. 18 bounde 
known lands on the nort | 
Old Mexico an the ſouth ; and by the Paci 


the weſt. 


architects, to ſignify an entreſole. 


3. To prove demonſtra- 
7 


* wet wet. Oe i 
* :, "= * 
, 
8 , . | . 


The new moon's running a little backward, that is, tively all their conſequences, namely, by defini 


tions that 
granted, and 
3 Which be. 


"LOT 
a term uſed b 
between the 


the ſ. 
See the article beer With 


e in which one 
he near relation 


moſt ſig- 
thing it 
rval, 
rieze, 


orned 
ads of oxen, or 


Semi-METOPE, in architeQure, is a ſpace in the cor. 
ſomewhat leſs than half 1 


METOPOSCOPY, the pretended art of knowing a 


METRE, Mzter, Metrum, in poetry, denotes a ſyſtem 
The word is derived from the Greek, uefa, 5 
METRET Es, an ancient meaſure of capacity, con- 
METRICAL VERSESs, thoſe verſes that conſit of a 
METROPOLIS, the capital of a country or pro- 


The word is Greek, and formed of 371g mother, 


It alſo denotes an archiepiſcopal church. 
MEUM, ſpignel, in botany, an umbelliferous plant, 


g, variouſly branched, with generally a number 


The root of this plant is recommended as a carmina- 
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MEW, a place where a hawk is ſet during the time 


MEWING, the falling off, or change of hair, feathers, 


ort | 


MEXICO, a large and extenſive kingdom in 


Old Mex1co, ſituated between 83 and 116 degrees of 


* SCI by * 1 ——_— Mt. 8 * dd ant iu<a 06 


Terra-Firma on the 


; ir :Ornia, ſituated between 
Now ie 9 the Tropic 


15 by 
A the ealt; b) 
h; by Florida on — ee 5 


8 ed by ſome. 
MEZANINE, or MEzzANINE, hos Ex- 


The 


The word is borrowed from the Italians, who call thoſe 
ſittle windows which are leſs in height than breadth, that 
ve to illuminate an Attic, mezagine. TW 

MEZEKEON, or MESEREUM, ſpurge-olive, a ſpe- 
dis of thymelæa, which agrees in virtue with the {purge- 
Jaurcl. See | HYMELAA. | 

MEZZOTINTO, a particular manner of repreſent- 
ing figures on copper: ſo as to form prints in imitation of 

unting in Indian ink. . 

The ſcraping mezzotintos is a kind. of engraving, 

which is executed by covering the ſurface of a copper- 
late with lines, ſunk in it cloſe to each other, in differ- 
ent ditections; 10 that it would, if uſed for printing in this 
ſtate, give a black impreſſion, or ground, from the whole: 
and then taking away or diminiſhing the effect of the 
ground, by icraping or burniſhing, according to the ne- 
cellary expreſſion of any given deſign, ſuch parts of theſe 
ines as brings the plate to the ſame condition, as if lines 
had been originally cut, correſpondently to the manner of 
other engravings, 1n thoſe places where they were wanted 
to exprels the thades or darker parts of the deſign, 

This appears, therefore, in one view, to be an oppo- 
ſts kind of engraving to the others; as in them the ſhades 
and darker parts are formed by the deſtroy ing part of the 
lights, of which the whole ground muſt be conſidered as 
at fuſt conſiſting ; whereas in this, the ground being ori- 
gnaly all ſhade, the lights are produced by deſtroying the 
neceſlary parts of thoſe ſhades. As it is much eaſier to 
ſcrape or burniſh away parts of a dark ground correſpon- 
cently with the out-line of any deſign ſketched upon it, 
than it is to form the ſhades, upon a light ground, by an 
inhnite number of hatches, ſtrokes, and points, which 
mult all terminate with exactneſs on the out- line, as well 
4 differ in their force and manner, the method of ſcrap- 
ing in mezzotinto conſequently becomes much more eaſy 
and expeditious than any other method of engraving : for 
which reaſon it 1s of courſe much better accommodated 
to painters, or others, who are maſters of deſign, and de- 
hcous to engrave prints, without the long application to 
attain the talent, and the labour and trouble afterwards 
required to exerciſe it, that attend the other methods, 
The forming the ground of the plate, which is part of 
the neceſſary work, is indeed laborious and tedious : but 
it may be thrown upon thoſe who are uſed to ſuch me- 
chanical employments ; as it requires little {kill or judg- 
ment, unleſs what may be acquired by a ſmall ſhare of 
practice; being a matter only of care and application; and 
licrcivre no proper part of the buſineſs of the artiſt, who 
to lerape the deſign on the plate. Not only the facility 
of the work, but the effect of it when finely executed, 
«2 great recommendations to this kind of engraving z as 
e extreme ſoftneſs of the teints, along with a great force 
g ellef, renders the prints, done this way, that are 
pertect, more generally pleaſing than thoſe engraved in 
% der manner; which the great number of portraits 
*i<ly done evince | | | 
Fi F only with regard to ſome kind of ſub- 
28 at this ſpecies of engraving has this merit: por- 
Wk Is 4 great object of its excellence; and ſome 
08 "= age been done that are not contemptible : 
er e . been attempted with ſucceſs ; and ſome 
7, wars ory properly adapted may be brought with- 
of But where any thing beſides the portraits 

men, and other animals, come in queſtion, there mult 

a peculiar accommod 5 f th { bj 2 

eee odation of the ſubject; as its pow- 
xtenſive IO 3 variety of expreſſion, are much leſs 
i ſhows 7 2k. ole of etching : and conſequently fall 
which the 8 25 of the graver. The principles, on 
engraving. 3 s or unfitneſs of ſubjects for this kind of 
pecting S are founded, are of two kinds; the one reſ- 


nature ob ch Proportion of light and ſhade; the other, the 
piece; e deſign with regard to the outline, Such 


ſueceed at all IM Se and clear maſles of light, do not 
ge proportion 5 where, on the contrary, there is a 
got night a very dark parts, as in the repreſentati- 
inthe p eee large proportion of brown ſhades, 
in ſome nn ot Rembrandt, Benedette, and Teniers, 
the leaſt iba 45 0 beſt eftect is produced, and with 
Ompolition, hf ; uch pieces likewite, as are of a {imple 
of expreſſion not require great force, and variety 


80 


> 3s Paſhion and character, are ſuitable ; but | 


where great ſpirit and freedom are required to give metit; . 
this manner of engraving fails ; as it does not admit of 
thoſe ſharp and delicate ſtrokes and touches, which are 
the means of that expreſſion. | | 
Painting MEzzoTINTo on Glaſs. = The painting on 
glaſs by means of mezzotinto prints is petformed by ce- 
menting the printed ſide of the prints to the ſurface of the 
glaſs by the aſſiſtance of ſome glutinous body which will 
not diſſolve in water; and then deſtroying the texture 
of the paper by water, ſo that it may be rubbed intirely 


off from the cement upon the glaſs, in the ſame manner 


as if the original impreſſion had been made there ; by 
which method a complete drawing of the picture deſigned 
is obtained on the glaſs; and may be coloured by 
either oil, varniſh, or water colours. The method of 
performing it is as follows : | „ 
Procure a piece of the beſt crown glaſs as near as poſ- 
ſible in ſize to the print to be taken off; and varniſh it 
thinly over with turpentine, rendered a little more fluid 
by the addition of oil of turpentine. Then lay the print 
on the. glaſs, beginning at one end, and preſſing it gently 
down 1n every part to the other. In order to prevent any 
veſicles of air being formed, during the operation of lay- 
ing it on, by the paper touching the cement unequally 
in different parts; and to ſettle the whole more cloſely to 
the glaſs, it will not be improper to paſs a wooden roller 
of about two inches diameter, well turned, and very 
ſmooth, over it. This being done, let the glaſs, with the 
print cemented on it, be gently dried, till the turpentine 
be perfectly hard: then let the print be thoroughly moiſt- 
enced with water; and while it continues wet rub off the 
paper, by rolling it under the finger, till only a thin film 
remains. Whenit is dry, varniſh it over with oi} of tur- 
pentine, and you may proceed to paint it either with oil, 
varniſh, or water colours; and the piece, if well exe- 
cuted, will appear on the fore fide to be elegantly painted 
on the glaſs. | 
MIASMA, among phyſicians, denotes ſuch particles 
as are ſuppoſed to ariſe from diſtempered, putrifying, or 
poiſonous bodies. | 

The word is Greek, and derived from 
taminate or defile. 

MICHAELMAS, or Feaft of St. Michael and all An- 
gels, a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, obſerved on the 
29th of Seprember. 1 7 5 

MICRO COS M is chiefly applied to man, who. is 
called the little world, by way of eminence, as being an 
epitome of all that is wonderful in the great world, or 
macrocoſm. . | 

The word is Greek, ytpotoou®-, and formed of Nun, 
little, and £opu@», the world. 7 | 

MICROGRAPHY, micregraphia, a deſcription of the 
parts and proportions of objects that are too ſmall to be 
viewed without the aſſiſtance of a microſcope. 

The word is Greek, wyxpoypaga, and formed of Au 
little, and page, to write. | 

MICROMETER, an aſtronomical machine, which, 


by means of a ſcrew, meaſures extremely ſmall diſtances 


Lpignw, to cons 


in the heavens, &c. to a great degree of accuracy, In 


ſome micrometers, an inch is divided into 2800 
and inothers more, 

The word is Greek, and derived from p14pag, little, 
and wsTpoy, meaſure, Notwithſtanding the invention of 
the micrometer is aſcribed to M. Huygens, Auzout, and 
Picard, the two latter having publiſhed one in 1666, yet 
Mr. Townley, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, re- 


parts, 


claims it for one of our countrymen, Mr. Gaſcoyne. He 


relates that, from ſome papers of this gentleman's, he 
learned, that, before our civil wars, he had invented a 
micrometer, and had made uſe of it for ſome years, in 
taking the diameter of the planets, diſtances upon land, 
the moon's diſtance, &c; | | 

The micrometer conſiſts of a graduated circle, (plate 


LXXXVI. fg. 4.) of a ſcrew go, and its index gr. The 


threads of the ſcrew are ſuch, that 50 make the length 
of one inch exactly. When it is to be uſed, the points 
is ſet to the fide of the part to be meaſured, and then the 
index is turned about with the finger, till the eye per- 
ceives the point has juſt paſſed over the diameter of the 
part; then the number of turns, and parts of a turn, 
inewn by the graduated circle, will give the dimenſions © 


in 


a” 6 2 * 


in part of an inch, as we ſhall ſhew by the following ex- | 


ample: Suppoſe it required to meaſure the diameter of an 
human hair, and I obſerve the index is turned juſt once 
round, while the point o paſſes over it. Then it is plain 
the diameter of the hair in the image is 35 of an inch. 
"Now if the microſcope, ID EF def, magnifies 6 times, 
or makes the image 6 times larger in diameter than the 
object, then is the diameter of the hair itſelf but 4 of 35, 
that is, but 38 part of an inch. | 

Alſo it is to be obſerved, that as there are 10 large divi- 
ſions, and 20 ſmall ones, on the micrometer- plate; ſo each 
of thoſe ſmall diviſions are the 2% of £;, or the +; part 
of an inch. Therefore, if, in meaſuring any part of an 
object, you obſerve how many of theſe ſmaller diviſions 
are paſſed over by the index, you will have ſo many 
thouſandth parts of an inch for the meaſure required, All 
which is ſo plain, that nothing can be ſaid to illuſtrate 
the matter. | | 

MICROSCOPE, an optical inſtrument, whereby very 
minute objects are repreſented extremely large and diſtinct, 
according to the laws of refraction, 

The word is Greek, and compounded of ju;xp@-, ſmall, 
and gyo7:w, to view. 

Microſcopes are of two kinds, ſimple and compound. 
The firſt ſort conſiſts of one glaſs ; the other of two or 
more. The ſimple microſcope is no other than a convex 
lens, through which objects appear me gnified. 

An object ſeen through this microſcope appears mag- 
nified nearly in that proportion which the diſtance, at 
which an object would be ſeen diſtinctly with the naked 
eye, bears to the focal diſtance of the microſcope. Thus, 
let AB (plate LXXXVI. g. 5) repreſent the microſ- 
cope, C D an object placed at the focal diſtance of parallel 
rays, or ſomething nearer, that the rays of the ſame pencil 
may be parallel to each other, or rather diverging in a 
ſmall degree, when they enter the eye, this circumſtance 
being requiſite to diſtinct viſion ; and let the microſcope 
be ſo ſmall, that all the rays that paſs through it from the 
object may enter the pupil of the eye EF at the ſame time, 
when placed cloſe to it, as in the figure ; for unleſs it be 
ſo ſmall, it will ſcarce magnify ſufficiently to obtain the 
name of microſcope. Things being thus expoſed, the 
angle under which this object appears will be GIH, or 
CID; but this is nearly the ſame it would have appear- 
ed under, had there been no microſcope interpoſed : not- 
withſtanding which, the object is properly enough ſaid to 
appear magnified by this microſcope, becauſe, without 
that, it could not have been ſeen diſtinctly at fo ſmall a 
diſtance from the eye, but muſt have been ſituated eight or 
ten inches from it; and therefore, ſince objects appear 
under a larger angle, the nearer they are to the naked eye, 
this object appears larger, or is magnified by means of 


the microſcope, in proportion as it is ſeen diſtinctly at a 


leſs diſtance with it than without it; that 1s, nearly as 
the focal diſtance of the microſcope 1s to that at which 
objects are ſeen diſtinctly with the naked eye. 

An object will alſo appear diſtinct, though it be ſitu- 


ated at a very ſmall diftance from the eye, by being view- 


ed through a ſmall hole in a piece of paper; but then 
this hole muſt be made ſo very ſmall, that, unleſs the ob- 


ject be ſtrongly illuminated, it will appear very obſcurely | 


through it. | 

T ne form of a compound microſcope is expreſſed in fig. 
6. where AB repreſents a ſmall convex lens, whoſe focal 
diſtance is ſuch, that rays lowing from the point C may 
be collected in D; and E F is a large lens, whoſe focus 
of parallel rays coincides with the point D; and FG re- 
preſents an eye ſo ſituated, tHat rays proceeding from an 
object at K L may enter the pupil of it, after having 
palled through both glaſſes. Theſe things being diſpoſed 
in this manner, the object K L will appear magnified, and 
alſo diſtinct. 

For, firſt, let R C'S repreſent a pencil of rays flowing 
from the point C, theſe will meet their axis again in the 
point D by ſuppoſition, and, crofling there, will enter the 
lens EF diverging from its focus of parallel rays, and 
will therefore enter the pupil of the eye in directions 
parallel to each other, and concur upon the retina at Q; 
the object will therefore appear diſtin. 
Secondly, a pencil of rays flowing from another point 


of the object, as L, will meet their axis in M, and, di- 


end of which is placed a concave 


verging from thence, will, after dein I 
lens E FE, become parallel with reſpect i by the 
with reſpect to the former, they will conver 1 . but, 
with regard to them, they diverged ane, 


through the lens E F from [ W's Mey paſſe 


: „ A point f | 
its focus of parallel rays. "They will char than 


quently, croſs them at ſome diſtance from 

H, where the pupil of an eye being Xo lUppoſe 
them, the point L will be repreſented at O Arid mk 
ſame reaſon, the point K being repreſented at P 1 ug 
ject will be ſeen under the angle PHO, or EHE dieb. 
is much larger than that under which it would h; ai 
peared to the naked eye. It may be remarked bing 


/ | here, 
when we view an object through an inftrument of = 
i 


kind, we are then in reality looking at the 
object through a ſingle ae Than pe of * 
image of the object we ſee through the lens or ſi 1 ay 
Enos EF 3 ſo that the addition of the glaſs AB ol 
tnat we may have an image of the obj 
than the obje itſelf, e W 99885 'rger 
The glaſs ſituated next the object, i e oh) 
glaſs; and that placed next the Te the Uh oY object. 
In ſome microſcopes there is à third glad ac d be 
tween the object glaſs and the image, and 's cal 11 
middle glaſs. This is placed there only to brin : ke 
rays to a focus the ſooner, in order that the ima x = 
fall nearer the object- glaſs than it otherwiſe would * 2 
The proportion of magnifying in a microſcope of th; 
kind, is nearly in a ratio compounded of the * * 
which the diſta obs. gal 
ance of the image from the object. glaſs 
bears to its diſtance from the eye glaſs, and of Ghat-whiet 
the diſtance of the object from the eye beats to its diſtance _ 
from the object-glaſs. | = 
Catadioptric Mickoscopz, is that which performs its 
effects by reflection and refraction conjointly; for it is 
conſtructed with a ſmall ſpeculum fed (plate LXXXVI. 
fig. 7.) whoſe focus is at 7; and it is plain, that if a ſmall 
object ab be placed a little further from the ſpeculum 
than the focus /, there will be formed a large image of MW 
it AB; which image will be inverted, and in proportion 
to the object, as the diſtance Ce to the diſtance fe, as 
when an object lens was uſed. ZE 
Part of this image is viewed by the eye-glaſs FD, 
which muſt be a meniſcus; becauſe the image being I 
formed by reflection, it will be more perfect, and admit 
of a greater charge in the eye-glaſs ; and thoſe of the 
meniſcus form are beſt for this purpoſe, becauſe the errors } 
of the rays, and conſequently the confuſion cauſed there- 
by, in the refraction made at the convex ſurface, are, in 
a great meaſure, rectified by the contrary refraRtion at the | 
concave ſurface. | | 
Another ſort of catoptric or reflection microſcope 1s 
conſtructed with two ſpeculums ab cd and ABCD 20 I 
with a central hole in each. The larger ſpeculum 1s con- 
cave, the other convex, and both of equal ſphericity. | 
They have their focus at one inch diſtance, and placed 
one inch and a half from each other, ſo that an obje® | 
OPQ, being placed a little before the ſmaller ſpe- i 
ew might be nearer the larger one than its cen- 
ter E. i | 
This being the caſe, the rays PA, PD, which 2 | 
from the point P, to the ſpeculum AD, will be reflect 
towards a focus p, where an image op 9 would _ 4 
if the rays were not intercepted by the convex . 
a b; and the point p being nearer its focus f, the 3 | 
Dd, which tend towards it, will be reflected . 
P, where the laſt image OP will be 8 a * 
viewed by the eye-glaſs G, tranimytting parallel 74) 
the eye at I. . 
But the following is a much better method . | 
ſtructing a catoptric microſcope, with two - in one 
mirrors, ABC DEF (fg. 8) is a caſe or (19% . 


ſpeculum G H, 


js at 
hole I K, in the middle; the center of this _ 
c, and its focus at O ; fo that VO =Oc. _ gef, 
end of the tube is placed a ſmall convex oy IF" 
on a foot eF, by which it is moveable . FR 
farther from, the larger ſpeculum G H, 28 | 

uires. . 

? If now the object a b be poſited 1n the ** 
larger ſpeculum, the image thereof ab Wi 


ter of the 


formed in 
that 


re, conſe. : | 


MID 


that place; and this conſideration is all the reaſon of this 7 


of a microſcope; for if we' now look upon the 
quit 1b, as an object nearer to the convex ſpeculum df, 
1G its focus f, it is plain a larger image AB will be 
ey thereby at the focus C; or that the rays G, e H, 
ga from any point e in the object a b, will be re- 
Red back upon themſelves, as being perpendicular to 
1 ſpeculum; but the reflected rays meeting with, or im- 
J ing on, the convex ſurface of the ſpeculum d f, will, 
| ey tend to a point e, nearer than the focus f, be re- 
1e to a focus C, and be ſeen more clearly. Q.is a con- 
m looking-glaſs, which reflects the light of a candle, or 
the ſky, directly upwards on the objeCt to be viewed, | V 
is a plano CONVEX lens, which ſerves to tranſmit the light 
& a candle or ſun-ſhine upon any opake object which 1s 
laced on the ivory or ebony for examination. 

The ſolar or camera obſcura MicRoscopE depends on the 
ſun- ſuine, and muſt be made uſe of in a darkened cham- 
her, as its name implies. This inſtrument conſiſts of ſe- 
veral parts, Viz. A (plate LXXXVIL. fig. 2.) a ſquare 
frame of mahogany to be fixed to the ſhutter of a window, 
by means of the ſcrews 1, 1. To this frame is applied a 
circular collar of the ſame wood, with a groove on its peri- 
phery on the outſide, denoted by 2, 3. This collar is 
connected by a cat-gut to the pully 4 on the upper-part, 
which is turned round by the pin ꝙ within. On one part 
of the collar, on the outſide, is faſtened, by hinges, a 
lo king glaſs G, in a proper frame, to which is fixed the 
jointed wire 6, 7; by which means, and the ſcrew H 8, 
it may be made to ſtand in an angle more or leſs inclined 
to the frame. In the middle of the collar is fixed a tube 
of braſs C, near two inches in diameter; the end of which, 
on the outſide, has a convex lens 5 to collect the ſun 
beams thrown on it by the glaſs G, and converging them 
towards a focus in the other part, where D is a tube ſlid- 
ing in and out to adjuſt the object to a due diſtance from 
the focus. To the end G of another tube F, is ſcrewed 
one of Wilſon's ſingle pocket- microſcopes, containing the 
object to be magnified in a flider; and by the tube F, ſlid- 
ing on che (mall end E of the tube D, it is brought to a 
due focal diſtance. | | 3 

The ſun's rays being directed by the looking-glaſs 
through the :ube upon the object, the image or picture 
of the object is thrown diſtinctly and beautifully, upon a 
ſcreen of white paper, or a white linnen ſheet, placed at 
lome diſtance to receive the ſame; and may be magnified 
to a ſize beyond the imagination of thoſe who have not 
ſeen it, For the farther off the ſcreen is removed, the 
larger will the object appear, inſomuch that a louſe may 
be magnified to the len.:th of five or ſix feet, or even a 


great deal more; but it is more diſtin& when not enlarged 
to above half that ſize. 


This inſtrument has been contrived very commodiouſly 


in ſeveral different forms - but we ſhall] here illuſtrate the 
following by a diagram. AR (fig. 3.) is a ſection of the 
vindow ſhutter of a dark room, cb of the frame con- 
taining a ſciopttic ball EF; in the forepart whereof is 
crewed the tube GI KH, at one end of which is a lens 
» which, by converging the ſun-beams into a narrow 
compaſs, does ſtrongly enlighten the ſmall object à b, 
placed on a lip of glaſs, or otherwiſe, in the part of the 
tube NO, where a flit is made on each ſide for that 
_ Purpoſe, Within this tube there ſlides another, Lmr M, 
eg contains a ſmall magnifying lens mr, By moving 
Eber tube, 16 H K, one way and the other, the 
0 f will be brought to receive the rays of the ſun 
rectly, 


| _ ab. The other tube, L M, being ſlid backwards 
75 orwards, will adjuſt the diſtance of the ſmaller lens 
4g 2 the image of the object ab ſhall be made very 
"ct, on the oppoſite ſide of the room at OP; and the 

* * ude of the image will be to that of the object, as 
ied f ance from the lens mr is to the diſtance of the ob- 
"om it, as is evident from the figure. | 

Na e 5 example, ſuppoſe the focal diſtance of the 
110 3 x one inch r, and let the diſtance at which 
e double rom the object be 1, 1 =d; then, if the lens 
e and equally convex, as uſual, the diſtance of 

the image will be <2... — 


—r 


magnit 


Silo; therefore the image 


and will therefore moſt intenſely illuminate the 


larger chan the object in its linear di- 


i 


menſions, and 110 * 110 12100 times larger id ſut- 


face; and in ſolidity it will be 110 x 110 X 110 
| 13331000 times larger than the object. 

Ibis is the moſt entettaining of any; and, perhaps, 
the moſt capable of making diſcoveries in objects that are 


not too opake, as it ſhews them much larger than can be 
done any other way. Such too as have no ſkill in draw-. 
ing, may, by this contrivance, eafily ſketch out the exact 
figure * any object they have a mind to preſerve a pic- 
ture of. WV 

MID-HEAVEN, the point of the ecliptic that cul- 
minates, or in which it cuts the meridian, _ | 
— MIDSHIP-BEAM, in naval architecture, that which 
is ſituated in the middle of the ſhip, which forms her ex- 
treme breadth, and from which the proportion of the maſts 
and yards are taken. See BEA. | 

MipSsHI H- FRAME. A frame of timbers is 

compoſed of one floor-timber, two or three fut- 


o 


tocks, and a top-timber on each fide ; all theſe being 


united together, and ſecured by croſs-bars, form a circular 
encloſure : that which incloſes the greateſt ſpace is called 
the midſhip- frame. The curve of this frame is inverted 
at the lower-part, ſo that the floor-timber will be ſome- 
what hollow in the middle, whereby the ends will form a 


very obtuſe angle ; but this angle decreaſes the farther the 


frames are removed from the midſhips, in ſuch a manner 
that the foremoſt and aftermoſt will become very ſharp, 
and form a very acute angle. Theſe ſort of floor-timbers 
are called crotches. See the articles CRoTCHts, SHIP- 
BuilDinG, and TIMBER, 8 | 

The timbers of a ſhip are as the ribs to the human body, 
and ſerve to ſupport the ſides, the planks thereof being 
all faſtened to them; | ** 5 

The midſhip- frame is always at the broadeſt part of the 
ſhip. Builders differ about the form of this frame; 
but there are ſeveral preliminary operations which are ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved, in all the different methods uſed in 
forming it, and great care ought to be taken therein, be- 
cauſe the form of all the other timbers chiefly depends 
upon it, but not altogether ; for two ſhips may be ſi- 
milar as to their midſhip- frames, and yet very different 
afore and abaft; and though the artiſts ſhould make 
themſelves acquainted with all the different ways of form- 
ing this frame, we ſhould recommend that method to 
them which is the ſimpleſt, and which gives them the 
moſt liberty to vary the form of it, according to every one's 
particular taſte or fancy; and it is very poſſible there may 
be ſeveral other methods as eaſy and plain as thoſe we have 
deſcribed. This frame being once formed, we may form 
all the reſt upon the ſame plane. Murray's Abridgment of 
Du Hamels Elements of Naval Architecture. 

Mirpsmie-Man, in the royal navy, a young officer, 
who walks on the quarter-deck, and gangways of a ſhip, 
and forwards the commands' of the ſuperior officers. 
They are generally voluntiers like the cadets in the army, 
and ſerve in expectation of a commiſſion, They muſt 
however ferve ſix years at ſea before they can be qualified 
to receive it. | | ” | 

MipsHies, the middle of the ſhip. See the article 
A-Mipsnies. 

MILE, Mille Paſſus, a meaſure of length or diſtance, 
containing eight furlongs, &c. | | 

We ſhall here give a table of the miles in uſe among 
the principal nations of Europe, in geometrical paces, 
60,000 of which make a degree of the equator. 


Geometrical paces. 


Mile of Ruſſia — — 


| 750 
—— of Italy — — 1000 
of England — — 1200 

—— of Scotland and Ireland — — 1500 
Old league of France — — 1500 
The ſmall league of France — — 2000 
The mean league of France — — 2500 
The great league of France — _ 3000 

| Mile of Poland — — — 3000 
— of Spain — — 3428 
—— of Germany — — 4000 
— of Sweden — | 5000 
—— of Denmark 222 ow. Uo 
— of Hubgary. _ — — 6000 
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MILIARY, in general, ſomething reſembling millet- | 


MILIARY-FEVER. See the article FEvER. 
. MILITANT, or CHuRcH-MiIITAN T, denotes the 

body of Chriſtians while here on earth. HS SAINT! 5 

MLT ARTS ſomething belonging to the foldiery or 
militia, on ED yr oo ran | 
MILITARY ARCHITECTURE, the ſame with fortifica- 
See FORTIFICATION. 

MILITARY ART the ſcience or art of making or ſuſ- 
taining war to advantage. | dg 

Military COLUMN, among the Romans. See Co- 
UNd. 55 : 


MILITARY Wars, Vie Militares, the large Roman 


roads which Agrippa procured to be made through the 
empire in Auguſtus's time, for the marching of troops 
and conveying of carriages. Theſe were paved from the 
gates of Rome, to the utmoſt limits of the empire. See 
Road. bw 7 5 a ene ee "0841553 4 > "IC 
- MILITIA, in general, denotes the body of ſoldiers, 
or thoſe who make profeſſion of arms. TONS 
In a more reſtrained ſenſe, militia denotes the trained 
bands of a town'or county, who arm themſelves, upon 
a ſhort warning, for their own defence. So that, in 
this ſenſe, militia is oppoſed to regular or ſtated 
troops, HARALD abs «dg | 
For the direction and command of the militia, the king 
conſtitutes lords-lieutenants of each county. | 
MILK, Lac, a white juice which nature prepares in 
the breaſts of women, and the udders of other animals, 
for the nouriſhment of their young. _ 
It is derived from the pure chyle, conveyed by the arte- 
ries to the breaſts, and without any other coc ion filtered 
through the glands of which they conſiſt, without un- 


dergoing any conſiderable change. 


Milk is a compoſition of three different parts, butyrous, 
caſeous, and ſerous : the butyrous parts are the cream and 
oil that ſwim a-top ; the caſeous are the groſſer parts, and 
thoſe that coagulate are made into cheeſe : the ſerous are 
properly a lymph, and make whey, e e Ws 

By their own milk, all the known lactiferous animals 
are nouriſhed, both male and female; and from this alone 
every ſuch animal prepares all the other parts, both the 


ſolid and fluid, by means of the vital ations. It is alſo 


certain that men may live for years upon milk alone, and 
perform all the actions of life, and have all the ſolid and 
fluid parts of their bodies perfectly elaborated, 

The human milk is very ſweet and thin; the next is 
that of aſſes, then that of mares, then that of goats, and 
laſtly of cows ; whence it is preſcribed in this order to 
conſumptive perſons of weak viſcera. 

Dr. Cheyne extols a milk diet in his writings, parti- 
cularly his method of cure in diſeaſes of body and mind, 
his eflays on the gout, health, and long life, &c. 

'The beſt of all other milks is human milk, ſince it is 
molt adapted to our natures ; for which reaſon it is always 
to be preferred to the milk of other animals. It ought to 
be furniſhed by a ſound woman, who uſes due exerciſe, 
obſerves a laudable regimen, and is in the prime of her 
age. It is alſo beſt when the breaſts are drawn four or 
hve hours after eating; for then the chyle is changed into 
concocted milk, and begins to aſſume the nature of the 
human fluids. e 

MILL, a machine or engine for grinding corn, &c. 
of which there are ſeveral kinds, according to the various 
methods of applying the moving power; as water-mills, 
wind- mills, mills worked by horſes, ke. 

In water-mills the momentum of the water is the mov- 
ing power, and the attrition of the two ſtones in grind- 
ing, is the force to be overcome. Of theſe there are 
two kinds, viz. thoſe where the force of the water is ap- 
plied above the wheel, and thoſe where it is applied below 
the wheel, the former being called over-ſhot, and the 
latter under-ſhot mills; and to theſe we may add a 
breaſt-mill, where the water ſtrikes againſt the middle of 


the wheel. — 


Some may imagine, that it is hardly worth while to 


write about ſo common a thing as a corn- mill; but the 


commonneſs of it ſhews its uſefulneſs, and therefore it 
would be unpardonable in us to paſs it over in ſilence. 


Few people are ignorant, that corn is ground by two and its lower end being reduced to a pivot, 


4 


not plane or flat; but the upper one is 


MI 


mill-ſtones, placed one above the other, without 

ing. The lower or neither mill“ ſtone js ee db. 
the upper one turns upon a ſpindle. Phe oppoſite. * 
faces of the two ſtones, which act to grind the hs yur . 
hollow, and 105 
g of a conic fl 
Proportion to the 


under one ſwells up; each of them bein 
gure, whoſe axis indeed is very ſhort in 
diameter of its baſe ; for the upper one, 
diameter, is hollowed, but about one inch at its e- 

and the lower one rifes but aboùt 3 of an inch T\ 
two mill-ſtones come nearer and nearer towards th 5 
cumference, whereby the corn that falls from the hc 
has room to'infinuate between them as far as 2 
dius, which is the place where it begins to 
and where it makes the greateſt reſiſtance that it js Capa 
ble of; the ſpace between the ſtones being in that vol 
but about 2 or 4 of the thickneſs of a grain of a 0 
as the millers have the liberty of raiſing or linking the 
upper ſtone a little, they can proportion its diſtance From 


the lower one, according as they would have the flour hner 
or coarſer. | | 


be ground, 


corn out of the hopper by jerks, and cauſes it to recede 
from the center towards the circumference, where beine 
quite reduced to flour, it is thrown out of the mill, b 
the centrifugal force of the ſtone, through a hole pro. 
vided on purpoſe. - 1 555 

As the water acts upon an over-ſhot mill both by im- 
pulſe and weight, ſo does it likewiſe upon a breaſt- mil, 
or that where the water comes upon the breaſt, or middle 
part of the wheel. And here, though the weight of the 
water is not ſo great as in the over-ſhot mill, being con- 
tained in the buckets of the lower quarter only; yet the 
impulſe of the water is much greater, the height of the 
water being increaſed nearly the ſemi diameter of the 
great wheel, all other things being equa}. If the height 
of the water remain the ſame, the aperture of the pen- 


force may be the ſame; fo that to produce the ſame ef- 


for an over-ſhot one, every thing elſe being the ſame.” 
As to the under-ſhot mill, it is evident there en be 
only the impulſe from the water; and therefore, the 
height of the water remaining the ſame, there muſt be a 
larger aperture 'of the penſtock for the diſcharge of a 
greater quantity of water in the ſame time, in order to 
produce the ſame effect as in the over-ſhot or breaſt- mill: 
whence a greater expence of water will be made here than 
in any other mill, and can only be ſupplied for a con- 
ſtancy by a river; and where this can be had, the under. 
ſhot is the eaſieſt, cheapeſt, and moſt ſimple ſtructure a 
mill is capable of. 1 | 
The diameter of common mill-ſtones, according to Dr, 


twelve, fifteen, or eighteen inches: they laſt thirty five 
or forty years; and when they have been Jong uſed, ſo 
that their thickneſs is conſiderably diminiſhed, they are 
cut anew. = 0 | F 
The following is a deſcription of an underſhot- m 
taken from Belidor's Architecture Hydraulique. A 
(plate LXXXVII. fig. 4.) is the underfhot-wheel, an 
whoſe ſhaft D is fixed a ſpur or cog- wheel E, whoſe cos 
take the rounds of the trundle or lantern G, which 1 
ries round the mill: ſtone in the huiſt or round frame 2 
containing the lower mill-ſtone at NN, ard _— 
one at VV; the axis, or ſpindle, fixed to . 2a 
mill-ſtone being the iron-bar F H. They common ö 3 
theſe ſort of underſhot-wheels from twelve to 88 


N half of 
feet in diameter, the float- boards about two _ The 
three feet long, and ten or twelve inches 5. cog- 


ſhaft is fifteen or eighteen inches in diameter; ht cogs 
wheel, eight feet in diameter: it has ha es," The 
four inches high, and three inches and a half WI | 

lantern or trundle is made of two round pieces 
heads, twenty-two inches in diamet 
thick, in which are ſet nine rounds of t 
half diameter, and eighteen inches high. half ſquare» 
trundle goes an iron axis, two inches and f of the mil 
and of a height proportionable to the ſituation will- ltone, 
ſtones: it muſt be well faſtened to the uppef 


turns 40 r. 


" 
we vt 


The circular motibn of the upper mill. ſtone brings the 


Deſaguliers, is from five to ſeven ſeet, and their thickneſs, 


being fix feet In 


— 


3 of the ra. 


ſtock muſt be enlarged to nearly twice the area, that the 


fect, twice as much water is neceſlary for a breaſt mill as 
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e the fupporting piece H. The ſection of a mill- | the ſhaft, and to work by its weight till it gets to the 
le _— Lys ſupa . the mill - ſtones, is repre- | bottom. | 1 5 
hoppe in g. 5. The hopper is a ſmall trough A, with“ MIL is alſo uſed for any machine, which being 
ſented. B. to convey the torn out of the hopper into the | moved by ſome external force; makes a ſtrong impreſſion 
2 (pou e of the upper mill-ſtone, DD. The iron - bar on things applied thereto; ſuch are fulling-mills, paper- 
oh ny aſſes through the trundle, is marked C, and the | mills, mills uſed in coining, gunpowder-mills, oil-mills, 
kh will-ſtone FE, the interval or ſpace between the | ſtamping- mills, ſugar-mills, &c. See FuLLinG, Parts, 

— belng repreſented by the dark crooked line FF. | Corning, &, _ ts 8 
Io this account of an underſnot- mill, we ſhall add Cyder-MiLL. See the article CYP. | 

f an overſhot one; wherein AB (fig. 6.) is the] Gun-powder-MiLL is that uſed for pounding and 
— wil or ſhaft of the water-wheel, which has fix arms | beating together the ingredients of which gun-powder 
ec &c. fixed in it at D. The ſole of the wheel, | is compoſed. See the article Gun-Powpes. 

. is axed, and contains thirty buckets, about heſe ingredients being duly proportioned, and put 
marked EEE, , | AFP | et 2M WS : N 45 q 
eighteen inches broad, and fourteen inches deep; the | into the mortars of the mills, which are hollow pieces 
elbow to the ſole, GH, being four inches. L, a cog- | of wood, each capable of holding twenty pounds of paſte, 
wheel placed on the ſame ſhaft by four arms at M, has | are incorporated by means of the peſtle and ſpindle, 
5 eicht cogs, which turn the wallower, pinion, or There are twenty-four mortars in each mill; where are 
tle , with nine rounds or leaves ; and in this trun- made each day 480 pounds of gun - powder; care being 
Ye is fixed an iron- ſpindle Nu going through the mid- | taken to ſprinkle the ingredients in the mortars with 
de of the lower mill-ſtone P, and turning the upper otie | water, from time to time, leſt they ſhould take hre, The 
R, by means of the rind Q. 2 | peſtle is a piece of wood ten feet high, and 4 inches 

1 is another wallower or trundle, which is applied at broad, armed at bottom with a round piece of metal. 
leaſure to the cog-wheel L; and on the ſame axis is] It weighs about ſixty 7 10 a 
Cad cog-wheel K, having forty 9855 which turn 8, 424 But the operation of this mill will be better conceived 
wallower of nine rounds; whoſe axis T has a rind V at from an inſpection of its ſeveral parts. Plate LXXXVIII. 
its top, whereby it bears and turns the upper mill-ſtone | fig. 2. repreſents the plan of the water-wheel and trun- 
W. YZ is a trough or Jander, which conveys the dle-heads ; where A is the wheel; B its arbor ; C, D, the 
water from the pool or dam to the buckets of the wheel | two trundle-heads, each turning with their proper ar- 
at Z. This has a penſtock ab, and an orifice cd, with a | bor; E, the cog-wheel,; driven by the arbors of the great 
ſhuttle or ſluice to open or ſhut it; and is generally raiſed wheel, and inſer ting its teeth between the ſpindles of the 
about two inches above the wheel, by means of a lever | trundle-heads, makes one of them turn one way, and the 
e, fixed to the ſhank by the handle J. The ſurface of other another way. 3 | 
the water in the pool muſt be conſiderably higher than | Fig. 3. is the profile of the great wheel and cog- 
the level of the top of the wheel. wheel, marked A and Ez where BB is the arbor of the 
Dr. Barker's new invented mill (fig. 7.) is of the inoſt | great wheel, C the arbor of the trundle-head C, FF the 
ſimple ſtructure of any yet made, performing its effect] peſtles, and HH the outſides of the mortats. 
without any wheel, trundle, cog, or round; the manner F ig. 4. is a lan of the whole machine; A being 
of waoſe operation may be eaſily underſtood from the | the great wheel, B its arbor, C, D, the trundle- heads, 
following account of its ſeveral parts. ABCD is an each with its proper arbor, called here canting-wheel ; 
upright frame, ſtanding on a proper baſe; EF is the | being each environed with twelve ſmall pieces of wood, 
wider part of GH, an upright hollow pipe or tube, | called lifts, jutting out 1 75 the peſtles, E is the cog- 
fred at the bottom to an horizontal ſquare trunk IK; | wheel, GG the tails of the peſtles, and HH the bottoms 
which trunk, together with the tube, is fixed to an up- | of the mortars. _ 0 | 
right ſpindle or axis RS, by means of a nut and ſcrew If water be given to the great wheel, the cog-wheel 
at 8. The lower end of the axis moves on a fine point | muſt likewiſe move and drive contrary ways the two 
in the pivot-hole, in the part of the frame at T. On trundle-heads and their canting-wheels; and each lift, 
the upper part of the frame is a hole through which the | turning with the canting-wheels, meets with the ſtay of 
ſpindle paſſes, as alſo through the round circular piece a peſtle, and lets it fall into its mortar. Theſe twelve 
P, fixed on the ſaid frame. On the upper part of the | lifts are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that there is * 
ſpindle is fixed another round piece O, which repreſents | four of them up, and four peſtles unequally ready to fall, 
the upper mill-ſtone. Q is a ſpout of water filling the | ſo that only one of them falls at a time; and on this diſ- 
tube or trunk, and giving motion thereto ; and conſe- | poſition of the peſtles depends the equality of the tritu- 
quently to the axis and uppet ſtone, by the horizontal | ration, which ſucceeds ſtill better, by making the paſte 
pt of water from each end to the trunk IK, through | paſs through the ſeveral mortars at regular times. 
oles made at each end on contrary ſides. | Sawing-MiLL. See the article Sa WING. 
hile the holes continue ſtopped, the trunk will be] Stamping-MILL. See STAMPING, 
at reſt, becauſe then the preſſure is equal over all the] Swugar-MitL.. See the article SUGAR, 
parts; but when the holes are open, the preſſure of the | MIII-DEw, rubigo. See RuBiGo. 
Vater (by its having liberty to iſſue out) will be leſs on | | MiII-Poor, a ſtock or pond of water, by the 
tat part where the hole is, than on the other part op- | of which the motion of a water - mill is effected. 
poſite to it; which ſtronger preſſure wlll prevail, and The dam of a mill-pool is raiſed much in the ſame 
carry round the trunk and tube with the axle and tone, | manner as directed for fiſh-ponds, See the article Fisn- 
112 contrary direction; and each hole contributes to pro- Po. | ; | I 
uce this motion, which will be greater or leſſer in pro- MILLEFOLIUM, yarrow, in botany, a plant 
portion to the momenta of the jets of water, or greater or | with _ ſtiff leaves, divided into ſmall ſegments, ſet 
eller aperture of the holes. in pairs along a middle rib like feathers: the little flow- 

or it is eaſy to underſtand, that the power of this | ers ſtand thick together, in form of an umbel on the 
machine is derived from, or depends upon, three things: | top of the ſtiff ſtalk, and conſiſt each of ſeveral whitiſh 
I. the velocity of the ſpouting-water. 2. The quan- | or pale purpliſh petala, ſet round a kind of looſe diſk of 
uty thereof, ' And, 3. The diftance at which the water | the ſame colour, followed by ſmal! crooked ſeeds. It 
bouts from the axis of motion. The two firſt make the] is perennial, grows plentifully by the ſides of fields 
momentum ariſing from the preſſure of the fluid, which is | and on ſandy commons, and is found in flower greateſt 
| Proportional to the altitude or height of the tube; the | part of the ſummer. PI 

— a mechanical nature, for the trunk is, in this | The leaves and flowers of milfoil are greatly recom- 

mended by ſome of the German phyſicians, as mild cor- 

quantity of water is not ſufficietit to turn | roborants, traumatics, and antiſpaſmodics, in diarrheeas, 
i wheel, and there is not height enough for | hemorrhages, hypochondriacal, and other diſtempers. 
over-ſhot the water is made to fall into the | They promiſe by their ſenſible qualities, to be of no in- 
breaſt-wheel, as it is called ( ſee plate | conſiderable activity. They have an agreeable, though 
N. 1.) about the height of the center. of weak, aromatic ſmell, and a bitteriſh, rough, ſomewhat 
e 8 1 | l R poungent 
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pungent taſte, The leaves are chiefly direQed for me- 


dicinal uſe, as having the greateſt bitterneſs and auſte- 
rity : the flowers have the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſubtile ſmel], 
and promiſe to be of moſt efficacy, if the plant has 
really any ſuch efficacy, as an anodyne or antiſpaſmodic. 
Dr. Grew obſerves, that the young roots have a glow- 


ing warm taſte, approaching to that of contrayerva, and 
thinks they might in ſome meaſure, ſupply its place; but 


adds, that they loſe much of their virtue in being dried, 
from whence it may be preſumed that their active matter 


1s of another kind. 


MILLENARIANS, or CHILIAS TS, a name given to 
thoſe, who, in the primitive ages, believed that the 
ſaints will one day reign on earth with Chriſt a thouſand 
years, The former appellation is of Latin original, the 
latter of Greek, and both of the ſame import. 8 
The Millenarians held, that after the coming of An- 
tichriſt, and the deſtruction of all nations, which ſhall 
follow, there ſhall be a firſt reſurrection of the juſt alone: 
that all who ſhall be found upon earth, both good and 
bad, ſhall continue alive; the good, to obey the juſt, 
who are riſen, as their princes; the bad, to be conquer- 


ed by the juſt, and to be ſubject to them: that Jeſus | 


Chriſt will then deſcend from Heaven in his glory: that 
the city of Jeruſalem will be rebuilt, enlarged, embel- 
liſhed, and its gates ſtand open night and day. They 
applied to this new Jeruſalem, what is ſaid in the Apo- 
calypſe, ch. xxi. and to the temple, all that is written in 
Ezekiel xxxvi. Here, they pretended, Jeſus Chriſt will 
fix the ſeat of his empire, and reign a thouſand years 
with the ſaints, patriarchs and prophets, who will enjoy 
perfect and uninterrupted felicity.  _ 2 

This reign of our Saviour on earth is uſually ſtyled the 
millennium, or reign of a thouſand years. 


- MILLEPEDES, the common wood-louſe, an oblong 


inſet, with fourteen feet, notched along the ſides, roll- | 


ing itſelf up into a round ball on being touched; found 
in cellars, and under ſtones and logs of wood in cold 


moiſt places; rarely met with in the warmer climates. , 


Thoſe which have a white ſilver-like hue, are accounted 
the beſt; and the black the worſt. | 
MrLLEPEDES have a faint diſagreeable ſmell, and 


a ſomewhat brackiſh, ſweetiſh, unpleaſant taſte, They 
are celebrated as reſolvents, aperients, and. diuretics ; 


in jaundices, aſthmas, ſcrophulous and other diſorders ; 
but that their virtues are ſo great as they are generally 
ſuppoſed to be, may be juſtly queſtioned, at leaſt when 
given in the cuſtomary doſes, Two hundred have been 
taken every day for ſome time together without produc- 
ing any remarkable effect: in large doſes, indeed, it is 
probable that their activity may be conſiderable ; as they 


are ſaid to have ſometimes produced an univerſal heat 


and thirſt with a pain in the region of the pubes, and 
ſometimes a fcalding of urine. _ RN: SR 
Theſe inſects may be commodiouſly ſwallowed entire, 
as they ſpontaneouſly contract themſelves, on being 
touched, into the form of a pill. In the ſhops they are 
commonly reduced 'into powder; for which purpoſe they 
are prepared, either by incloſing them in a thin canvas 
cloth, and ſuſpending them over hot ſpicit of wine in a 
cloſe veſſel, till they are killed by the ſteam and rendered 
friable; or by including them in a proper veſſel, and 
drying them with a very gentle heat. Of the extraction 


of their active matter by menſtrua, no direct experi- 


ments have been made: it is rather by expreſſion, than 
on the principle of extraction or diſſolution, that their 
virtues are commonly endeavoured to be obtained in a 
liquid form; though ſome liquors are generally added 
previouſly to the expreſſion, partly to improve their vir- 
tue for particular intentions, partly to preſerve the animal 


Juice from corruption, and partly to render it more com- | 


_ pletely ſeparable. The college of Edinburgh directs di- 


rects two ounces of live millepedes to be ſlightly bruiſed, 


and digeſted for a night in apint of Rheniſh wine, aſter | | | body- 
| | otherwiſe. called ſpirit, in oppoſition, $0,Mare . oy 


which the liquor is to be preſſed through a ſtrainer. 

- MILLET, Mi1t1vm, the ſeed of a plant which by 
conſent of authors, both ancient and modern, 1s refrige- 
rating and drying; it is of bad juice, difficult of digen. 
on, binds the belly, and generates flatulences; it. is, 


however, well known to be à very grateful food to many 


»- 


— 


MIN 


nations at preſent, In former times it ſeryea c. © . 
bread, under a dearth of better corn, Salo 
by Dioſcorides, Pliny, Galen, and others of the a ured 
Among the Italians, ſays C. Bauhine, loaves N 
millet, which are yellow, are eaten hc Th cf 
out of neceflity, but for their ſweetneſs 
bread is grown hard, it is quite black, 
paler and ilk the Italians make fine ca 
e eaten as ſoon as dreſſed, or elſe t . 
nous, and ungrateful to the taſte. Ts IgE * 
made a fort of whige puddings of millet, as Pliny " 
us. And among the Coſlacks and Tartars, their 7 tell 
pal food is millet, the crude meal of which the oo 
with the milk of mares, or with blood drawn f 
crural vein of their horſes, A pudding, pre „ 
miller, boiled in milk, with an addition of butter 0 
E ſprinkled over it, is much in requeſt amon, th 
Germans at preſent ; and theſe puddings have 1 
ago introduced into England, and are ſtill in = + 
| The flower of millet was formerly uſed in fomentati. 
ons for the gripes, and for pains of the head and . 
it was applied externally in bags, becauſe the uſe of it in 
cataplaſms was difficult, on account of its friabilic Ie 
the membrane of the brain happens to be wounds it 
is excellently conglutinated, ſays Archigenes, by infuſi 
thereon the juice of calaminth, and ſprinkling it with the 
dry flour of millet. A decoction of millet, with figs and 
| raiſins, is called by Heurnius a noble ſudorific and diu- 
retic. Or, take of a decoction of millet, boiled till it 
burſts, four ounces ; white wine, two ounces, Let the 
patient take it hot. Cheſneau. Laii Hiſt. Pla. 
| Milletis diuretic and aſtringent; the ſeeds are of ex- 
traordinary ſervice in diſeaſes of the lungs, and exulcera- 
tions of the kidneys ; made into a cataplaſm, they are 
anodyne and reſolvent. Hi,. Plant. adſcript. Boerb. 
Indian MILLET.— It delights in a fat and hunud foil; 
tor which reaſon ſome ſow it in their fields to correct 
their luxuriance: it was brought from India into Spain, 
Italy, and other warm countries; they ſow it in ſummer, 
and reap it in autumn. 40 


1 


3. but, when th, 
Of the 3 


The ſeed is like panic both in taſte and temperament; 


The pooreſt ſort of people in Italy, and the peaſants in 
the Paduan, grind the ſeed, and make it into loaves, 
which are friable, and afford but little.nutriment, being 
black, difficult of digeſtion, and binding, It is more 
uſual to make puddings, or white pots, of the flour and 
milk. In Tuſcany they ſow it more for the ſake of feed- 
ing their poultry, than to ſerve. as aliment for men, 
They, alſo, give it to their cows, horſes and ſwine. Of 
the pith of the ſtalks is prepared an excellent remedy for 
the ftrumz; the preparation of which ſee in the Bau- 
hines and Matthiolus ; which laſt author commends, 
alſo, the flowers, for uterine fluxes and the dylentery- 


| Rai Hist. Plant. 


— MILLING, in the manufacture of cloth, the fame 
with fulling. . See Fülle. 9h, 
MittinG of Silk is an operation otherwiſe called 
throwing. See the article THROWING... 5 l 
MILLION, in arithmetic, the number of ten bun. 
dred thouſand, or à thoufand times a thouſand. des 
' NUMBER and NUMERATION. | 


; , 
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MLT, in anatomy, a name ſometimes given to tbe 


ſpleen. See SPLEEN, Anita gti wbich 
MILT, or MET, is alſo a denomination by which 
ſome call the roes of fiſhes. See the article Ro. 
MILVVUs, the kite, in ornithology, a ſpecies of . 
with a forked tail, a yellow cera, a brown body, —4 
whitiſh head. It is a very common bird with us, ® 
the fize of a large tame pigeon. dee Faon | 
LITE, AY Fro ; - or 
MIME, ww, in the ancient comedy, a per9 
acted any character by mere geſtures, 4 x 
minated pantomime. See PANTOMIME. © being 
MIND, Mens, me, a thinking intelligent 


See the articles Bon and SPIRIT., 1 nediatel 
| The culture of the human mind is more ot 
taught in the ſciences of logic and ethics. = 
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dards upon itfelf, thinking is the firſt idea chat occurs; gallery will not only burſt, but likewiſe 6bfiru& the 
wherein it obſerves A great variety of modifications, j| effect of the mine. The powder ſhould-always be kept 
whence it frames to itſelf diſtinct ideas. See IDEA. in ſacks, which ate opened when the mine is charged, 

Thus the perception annexed to any impreſſion on || and ſome of the powder ſtrewed about: the greater 
the body by an external object, 18 called ſenſation; when | the quantity of earth to be raiſed; the greater is the 
an idea recurs without the preſence of the object, it is effect of the mine, ſuppoſing it to have the due propor- 
called remembrance; when ſought after by the mind, tion of powder. Powder has the ſame effect upon ma- 
and brought again into view, it is recollected; when || ſonry as upon earth, that is, it will proportionably raiſe 
the ideas are taken notice of, and as it were regiſtered in || either with the ſame velocity. | EROS 11108 
the memory, it is attention; when the mind fixes its The branches which are carried into the ſolidity of - mi 
view on any idea, and conſiders it on all ſides, it is walls, do not exceed three feet in depth, and two feet N 
called ſtudy. See the articles SENSATION, REMEM- | fix inches in width nearly; this ſort of mine is moſt ex- 
aRANCE, &c. 1 W ok” IAI | cellent to blow up the ſtrongeſt walls. 

MINE, in natural hiſtory, A place under ground, | The weight of a cubic foot of powder ſhould be 80 ff. 
where metals, minerals, or precious ſtones, are dug up. | one foot one inch cube will weigh 1006. and one foot 

For gold and ſilver mines, the richeſt and moſt cele- | two inches and eleven twelfths, 1 cofb. and 200h}. of 
rated are in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; iron mines are | powder will be one foot five inches cube; however; 
mote abundant in France; copper mines are chiefly in 


there is a diverſity in this, according to the quantity of 
eweden and Denmark; lead and tin mines abound moſt | ſalt-petre in the gun-powder. _ 5 


in England; quickſilver mines in Hungary and Spain; If when the mines are made, water be found at the 
diamond mines in Golconda ſalt mines in Poland, &c. bottom of the chamber, planks are laid there, on which 
Metallic-MtNEs are generally dug for in mountains, | the powder is placed either in ſacks or barrels, of 100#; 
though it is probable plains may abound as much there- | each. The ſauciſſe muſt have a clear paſlage to the 
with, only theſe are commonly cultivated ; beſides this, | powder, and be laid in an auget, or wooden trough, 
the waters will ſcarce allow them to dig: and as the | through all the branches. When the powder is place 
metallic veins always run either horizontal or oblique, | in the chamber, the planks are laid to cover it; and 
they are eaſieſt found on the ſides of eminences. others again acroſs theſe; then one is placed over the 
The metallic veins are commonly encompaſſed with a | top of the chamber, which is ſhaped for that purpoſe : 
fort of tone peculiar to the mine, and accompanied with | between that and thoſe which cover the powder; props 
ſeyeral ſtrata of clay, gravel, rock, &c. By all theſe the | are placed, which ſhore it up; ſome inclining towards 
miners kaow when they approach a vein,  _ F | the outſide, others to the inſide of the wall; all the void 
They diſcover that there is a mine in a mountain by | ſpaces being filled with earth, dung, brick, and rough 
the mineral ſtones that fall from it, the mineral taſte of | tones. Afterwards planks are placed at the entrance of 
the waters, the quality of the exhalations, the difference | the chamber with one acroſs the top, whercon the 
between the earth over the mines, and that of the neigh--| buttreſs three ſtrong props, whoſe other ends are like- 
bouring parts; the firſt freezing on the adjacent places, | wiſe propped againſt another plank ſituated on the ſide of 
when it thaws about the mines. Add to this, that the | the earth in the branch; which props: being well fixed 
ground producing but little graſs, and that but pale, is | between, the planks with wedges, the branch ſhould 
| a indication of a mine. RES | then be filled up to its entrance with the forementioned 
In ſome mines the metals are found at their firſt open- | materials. The ſauciſſes which paſs through the fide 
ing crude and imperfect, which yet in time, as ſome ſay, | branches muſt be exactly the ſame length with that in 
gow ripe and rich. 2 V the middle, to which they join: the part which reaches 
Mixe, in the military art, denotes a fubterraneous | beyond, the entrance of the mine, is that which conveys 
canal or paſſage, dug under the wall or rampart of a for- | the fire to the other three; the ſauciſſes being of equal 
tikcation, intended to be blown up by gun-powder. length will ſpring together. From a great number of 
The alley or paſſage of a mine is commonly about | experiments, it appears, 1. That the force of a mine is 
ſour feet ſquare; at the end of this is the chamber of the | always towards the weakeſt ſide; ſo that the diſpoſition 
mine, which is a cavity about five feet in width and in |'of the chamber of a mine does not at all contribute to 
length, and about fix feet in height; and here the gun- | determine this effect. 2. That the quantity of powder 
Powder is ſtowed. The ſauciſſe of the mine is the train, muſt, be greater or leſs, in proportion to the greater or leſs 
which there is always a little aperture left. There weight of the bodies to be raiſed, and to their greater or 
i various kinds of mines, which acquire various names, | leſs coheſion; ſo. that you. are to allow for each cubic: 
% royal. mines, ſerpentine-mines, forked-mines, accord-.| fathom of looſe earth, | 


5 9 or 10 b. 
is 48 their paſſages are ſtraight, oblique, winding, &c. | Firm earth or {trong ſand, 11 br 12 
There are alſo mines made in the field, which are called Fat clayey; earth, o: 1I5 or 16 
Wgades, See the article FouGADE. Ney 3 not ſtrongly bound, 15 or 20 
1 ines arg either dug within the body of the earth, as | Old maſonry, well bound, N 6} 180600 a0 
3 the beſieged to blow up the works of the 

3 


3. That the aperture, or entonnoir of a mine, if rightly 
charged, is a cone, the diameter of whoſe baſe is double 
© ae eminences and riſing grounds, as to make a the height taken from the center of the mine. 4. That 
* in the ramparts, &c. or to blow up walls, or | when the mine has been over-charged, its entonnoir is 1 
}, to tear up rocks. 5 nearly cylindrical, the diameter of the upper extreme 1 
24 ounces of powder have been found, by experi- | not much exceeding, that of the chamber. 5. That be- 8 1 
—— capable of raiſing two cubic feet of earth'; conſe- | ſides the ſhock of the powder againſt the bodies it takes 1 
1 two hundred ounces, that is twelve pounds eight | up, it likewife cruſhes all the earth that borders upon it, Þ 
9 raiſe two hundred cubic feet, which is only | both, underneath and ſide ways. | | | x —_— 
— eet ſhort of a cubic toiſe, becauſe two hundred | To charge a mine ſo as to have the moſt advantage- oe 
lor Joined together, have proportionably a greater | ous effect, the weight of the matter to be carried muſt be 
Con. p an two ounces, as being an united force. See | known ; that is, the ſolidity of a right cone, whoſe baſe 
OWDER, „ is double the height of the earth over the center of the 
mine: thus having found the ſolidity of the cone i 


All the 
cubic fathoms, multiply the number of fathoms by the 


turnings a miner uſes to ca on his mines 
and | un nes, 
well oh which he conducts the ſauciſſe, Hould be | 
7 number of pounds of powder neceſſary for raiſing the 
matter it contains; and if the cone contains matters of 


Proport; up with earth and dung; and the 3 — 
| different weights, take a mean weight between them all; 


on to the earth to be bl 8 2 
entr own up, as 3 to 2. 
nf wie chamber of the mine 7 to be firmly 
| ck always having a regard to their degree of-cohefion, 
As to the diſpoſition of mines, there is hut one gener 


Toſs, ſo th planks, in the form of a St. Andrew's 
ſpaces hue at the encloſure be ſecure, and the void | 
lery be = up with dung, or tempered earth. If a gal- rule, which is, that the ſide towards which ore wou 
Muſt abſolute! below, or on the fide of the, chamber, it determine the effect de the weakeſt, but this varies ac- 8 
uuf as lon ely be filled up with the ſtrongeſt maſonry, | cording to occaſions and eircumſtance. 
5 again as the height of the earth; for this p The calculation of mines is generally built upon this 
6 155 1 gs | | hypotheſis, 


defore they make a lodgment on the covert- 
Wy; or in | | 


A —— 


1 
' WY ' 


hypotheſis, that the entonnoir of a mine is the fruſtum 
of an inverted cone, whoſe altitude is equal to the radius 
of the excavation of the mine, and the diameter of 
whoſe lefler baſe is equal to the line of leaſt reſiſtance; 
and though theſe ſuppoſitions are not quite exact, yet the 
calculation of mines deduced from them have proved 
ſucceſsful in practice; for which reaſon this calculation 
ſhould be followed, till a better and more ſimple be found 
Out. „ | 
M. de Valliere found that the entonnoir of a mine 
was a patraboloid, which is a ſolid generated by the rota- 
tion of a ſemi-parabola about its axis; but as the differ- 
Ence between theſe two is very infignificant in practice, 
that of the fruſtum of a cone may be uſed. See the ar- 
title PARABOLOID. 73 85 
MINERAL, in natural hiſtory, in general, denotes 
foſſil, and is applied to any body dug out of the earth. 
In this ſenſe minerals are divided into claſſes ; the one 
fuſible and malleable, which are what we properly call 
metals; the others want theſe two properties, and are 
what we ſtrictly call minerals. OE. 
MINERAL, in a more accurate ſenſe, denotes a com- 
pound foſſil, in which there is ſomething diſcovered, in 
all reſpects like metals, only that it is not malleable, 
Joined with ſome other foſſil, as ſalt, ſulphur, ſtone, o 
earth, ſuch as antimony, cinnabar, biſmuth, &c. 
Some aſcribe the formation of minerals to the action 
of the ſun without; ſome to the central fire within; 
and ſome think the cold does all by condenfing and con- 
_ gealing certain juices of the earth. 4 
The minerals, metals, and ſtones, lie in beds ever 
ſince the flood, if not from the creation: yet it is highly 
probable they have a faculty of growing in their * 
tive beds, as Mr. Boyle thinks. Among other inſtances 
he adds, that in the foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire, 
the beſt iron, and in the greateſt quantities, are found 
in the old cinders, which they melt over again. This 
ſome impute to the negligence of former melters; but 
Mr. Derham imagines it rather ow ing to the new im- 
pregnations of the old ore or cinders from the air. 
MintrAL Waters, in medicine, all thoſe wherein any 
medicinal virtues, beſides thoſe of common water, are 
found. | | 
Theſe mineral waters are of various kinds, but they 
are conſidered under the general titles of chalybeate, 
purgative, and alterative. The more uſeful and com- 
modious additions for examining theſe three kinds of mi- 
neral waters, are, according to Dr. Shaw, galls, ſyru 
of violets, and oil of tartar per deliquium. Galls dil 
cover in them any ſmall proportion of vitriol or diſſolved 
iron, as having the property of immediately ſtriking a 
purple or black colour in all waters where any ſuch ſub- 
ſtance is lodged. Spirit of violet, in the ſame manner, 
diſcovers any ſmall predominancy of an acid, or alkali 
therein, by changing the water red if acid, and green 
if alkali preſides. Oil of tartar diſcovers _ ſmall pro- 
portion of earthy matter leſs capable of diſſolving in wa- 
ter than that ſalt, by precipitating ſuch earthy matter 
in formof a white cloud to the bottom of the containing 
gla's, where it collects and appears like a ſubtile white 
powder. Theſe particulars may be ſhewn and proved 
ſatisfactorily by adding to pure water a little of a known 
acid alkali, diſſolved iron, and ſubtile earth, or fine light 
ſediment of an earthy water; applying the ſyrup of vio- 
lets, galls, and oil of tartar reſpectively. Rog 
MINERVALIA, in Roman antiquity, feſtivals cele- 
brated in honour of Minerva, in the month of March; 
gat which time the ſcholars had a vacation, and uſual] 
made a preſent to their maſters, called from this feſtival 
minerval. | Ko: 
MINIATURE, a delicate kind of painting, diſtin- 
guiſhed from all others by the ſmallneſs of the hates; 
its being performed with dots or points inſtead of lines; 
by the faintneſs of the colouring ; its requiring to be 
viewed very near; and by its being uſually done on vel- 
lum. See PAINTING and REDUCTION. Lo 
Your vellum muſt be glued to a copper-plate, or a 
piece of thin board, exactly of the ſame ſize with the 
intended piece; in doing which, the fair ſide of the vel- 
lum ſhould be moiſtened with a fine wet linen; and a 


| is to be applied to the plate or board 


tity attainable in any given cafe. 


Y | conſequently HV will 


EYES 
Þ 


| wot A4: 
it upon it equally in all Are gens, dhe a 
ought to be every way a finger's breadth larger os a 
{ou glue it to, in order to be doubled over and 1 a 
ehind. When your piece is ſketched out u * 
vellum with a pencil, you muſt, with a little thin i" 
mine, run over all the ſtrokes that they may nat h. 
defaced in working, and this done clean <> omg 
with crumb of bread. In laying on the colours bern 
with ſketching or drawing with large, bold ber c a 
ſtrokes, like thoſe who paint in oil: your lights Aa 
firſt be ſomething brighter, and your ſhades not quite 8 
dark as is required in finiſhing, becauſe in ſtrip Fo 
upon them you ſtrengthen the colour, which if too dee? 
at firſt, would in finiſhing become too dark. Endeavor 
alſo to drown your colours into each other, that no lne 
of ſeparation may be ſeen between them; to this Purpoſe 
ſoften your ſtrokes with the colours on each ſide of Fa 
ſo that they may be blended and confounded with each 
other. There are ſeveral ways of ſtrippling, and every 
painter has his manner; ſome do it with round Points, 
others make them longiſh ; others again . hatch 1 
ſtrokes, croſſing each other in all directions, till the whole 
appears as if ſtrippled or wrought with points; this lad 
method is the beſt, boldeſt, and ſooneſt perfected: the 
artiſt ſhould here accuſtom himſelf to be rich, mellow. 
and ſoft in his work; the points muſt ſeem in a manner 
loſt in the ground they are wrought upon, and appear 
but juſt enough to ſhew that the piece is ſtrippled, | 
When the work ſeems finiſhed, heightening it a little 
has a fine effect; that is, ſtrengthening the lights with 
touches of a paler colour than at firſt, which muſt be 
ſoftened away into the reſt. _ A 
MINIM, in muſic, a note equal to two crotchets, 
or half a ſemibreve. | I 
MINIMS, a religious order in the church of Rome, i 
founded by St. Francis De Paula, towards the end of 
the fifteenth century. Their habit is a coarſe black 
woollen ſhift, with a woollen girdle, of the ſame co- 
lour, tied in five knots. They are not permitted to W 


quit the habit and girdle night nor day. Formerly they i 


went bare-footed, but are now allowed the uſe of 3 


ſhoes. TP [ 
MINIMUM, in mathematics, denotes the leaſt qun- 


The common methods of reſolving problems relatingto 
the minima, are the ſame with thoſe we have ſhewn under | 
the article Maximum. But there are however ſome n- 
quiries of a higher nature concerning problems dt Mar | 
mis et Minimis, which it may be worth while to Iu- | 
ſtrate. | = 2 ED 

Let therefore K L (pl. LXXXVIIL Ax. 5.) be a gr 4 
line given in poſition, A K a perpendicular upon IE. 
from a given point A, E any point in this line; Join | 
ſuppoſe K E to be deſcribed uniformly with any git 
velocity a, and AE to be deſcribed uniformly wii xl | 
given velocity u, that is leſs than a. Let L be taken _ 
the right line K L, ſo that AL may be to KL, 5 er 
u; and the difference of the times in which "a; «Ye 
lines AE and K E will be deſcribed by the reſpective © 

AE _KE) n de leaſt when Ef? | 


— — — W 

u a 8 ite 
upon L; that is, when the angle K AE Pre 15 
fine is to the radius as u is to a: for let K * wy 
perpendicular on AL in H and V reſpective gar! be to 
be taken upon AL equal to 125 5 ON lion) as U to 5 
K E as KL is to A 2 or PE with the velocity /. 


: f 5 elocity a 


K E is de- 


/ STI 


9 


locities à and @ (or 


in the ſame time that K E 1s delc 
therefore the exceſs of the time in whIC 


s invar able, 


to u. from. —_ 
eftigation thus, put AK 3 
et : 3 » Þ KE — 1 arb 


Am- 


| 


piece of white paper being put upon the back of it, it 
* 4 5.6 3 "of kX Ky 1 * k of f-riah 


— 7” %S 


A „ 
* b, whence r a 


+." , a : * 
1 


; 


GAH when A 


N 


1¹h & 


= 0; conſequently 


4 . efore a x — 
2 minimum; ther | V xx—bb 


KEN AE, or AE :KE © a N 1, the ſame 48 be- 
n 85 ö | : 


AD (fe. 6.) be a curve of any kind, GH 

Rue yy As. Ne Band Sin be ordinate rightly 
22 Pl” AE a tangent to any point A of the curve. 
appli GP parallel to D H, which produce at pleaſure ; 
ban Fe parallel to GH, and produce DH to C. From 
A draw AP parallel to DC, produce PA to K, and draw 
XE parallel to G H. It appears from above, that if AK 
be given, and a and u denote any given or invariable 

| KE AS NET, 

quantities, then AE x a * (or pos = 1 


minimum, when K E: AE: : u: a, or a * K E 5 AE. 
Let the baſe FP x, the ordinate PA =y, the arch GA 


-=;, AK=j, AE = and KE=zx. Now if V and z 


repreſent any quantities compounded from the powers of 


3{lo as to be of the ſame value when y is the ſame), and 


ou - | $ * 2 1 — 
if j be given, then V: - u, and -— , are minima, 


| 22 
wenV; u. From this it follows, that if G AD 


he the whole curve, and DH the difference of the ordi- 
nates at G and D be given, then the fluent of V 1 — flu. 


17, or the flu, © — flu. 7 ſhail be a minimum, when the 


u 

nature of the figure is defined by the equation V += A. 
Therefore, ſuppoſing this to be the equation of the curve, 
and DH to be given, if the fluent of V; be alſo given, 
then the fluent of « x ſhall be a maximum; or if the lat- 
ter luent be given, then the former ſhall be a minimum: 


andi if the fluent of - be given, that of = ſhall be a max- 


mum; or if the fluent of — be given, the fluent of 8 


ſhall be a minimum. If the baſe F Cor GH, together 
with DH, be given, and the fluent of V ; be given or in- 
variable, then the fluent of 4 will be a maximum or 


minimum, when the equation of the curve is V x = 


u xi, where e denotes an invariable quantity that may 
be poſitive or negative, or vaniſh, 

duppoſe therefore V = A+ By + Cyy+ Dy +, &c. 
and u by Tc dy*,, &c. where A, B, C, &c. and 
a,v,c, &c. denote any invartable co-efficients that may be 
poitive or negative, any of which may be ſuppoſed to va- 
niſn; and the fluent of V; —«x; that is, of ; x 
N &c. — + N a N + Kc 
*XA+By+Cyz+Dy3 + &c.= ; Xa+by+cyy-+ &c. the 
odinate H being given; therefore if the fluent of: > 


Atby+Cyy + &c. be alſo given, the fluent of & x 


«+by+cyy Kc. ſhall be a maximum; or if the latter be 
len, the former ſhall be a minimum: and if the baſe 
8 or GH be given with DH and the fluent of ; x 
\+By+Cyy + &c, then thnefluentofzXa+by+cyy + &c. 
— be maximum or minimum, when + x A+ B y+ 
eels Kc. _ xetxA+By+Cyy + &c. Of which 
” mit eis an obvious, but a particular caſe only, that 
ae 4 nature of the figure be defined by the laſt equation, 
oy , DH, with the fluents of A, By, Cy*;, &c. 

' ©Y)x, dy* x, &c. be all given or invariable, one 


My excepted, thi 
2 this laſt fluent l 
0 minimum. 5 ſhall be either a maximum 


or example, 


| the points G and D being given. if th 

5 g given, it the pe- 
N 5 hy ot (or the fluent of A; ) be allo viven, 5 
3 C (or the fluent of y#) is a maximum or 


| =; N e AAN B); that is when 
tho 1 My LEN of 2 circle. If the ſurface generated by 

eden 6h D about the axis FC (or the fluent of By;) 
about th. hn the ſolid generated by the figure FGADC 
Ga ame axis (or the fluent of 255 r) is a maximum 

I RO RE when Byz=; X cyy; and when en 
ent of A pa circle, If the perimeter GAD (or the flu- 
about ah ) be given, the ſolid generated by FGA DC 


e axis FC is a Ee 
is a maximum or minimum, when 


5 and GAD is then the elaſtic 


e a minimum, when the equation of the figure is 


The late eminent mathematician Mr. Thomas Simpſon 
gives (p. 101 of his Miſcellaneous Tracts) the following 


general rule for the ſolution of problems of this kind. _ 
Take the fluxions of all the propoſed expreſſiohs (as 


well that reſpecting the maximum or minimum, as of the 


others whole fluents are to be given quantities) making 
that quantity, and likewiſe its fluxion, invariable, whereof, 
the fluxion (as well as the quantity itſelf) enters into the 

ſaid expreſſions; and having divided every where by the 
fluxion of the other quantity made variable, let the quan- 

tities hence arifing, joined to general co-efficients 1, e, f, 
g, &c. be united into one ſum, and the whole be made 

equal to nothing; from which equation (wherein the va- 

lues of e, /, g, &c. may be either poſitive, or negative, or 

nothing, as the caſe requires) the required relation of the 

two variable quantities will be truly exhibited. -_ _ 

If the abſciſſa AP (fig. 7.) of a curve AQC be de- 
noted by x, and the ordinate P Q by y, and p be taken to 
expreſs the meaſure of the circumference of a circle. 
whoſe diameter is unity; it is well known that the ſe- 
veral fluxions of the abſciſſa AP, curve-line AQ, area 
APQ, ſuperficies of the generated ſolid (by a rotation 
about the axis AP), and of the ſolid itſelf, will be re- 
ſpectively repreſented by x, VA, 54, 25) V 33 +y 


and py* x; if therefore the fluxions of thoſe different ex- 


preſſions be taken as before (making & alone variable), we 


e Xx 


tion will then become = + fy So, or a* N 


9 
3 8 3 h . 
+ xx+ 55 (by making 422 w ne, 


and conſequently x=a—4/ aa—Jz, or 24x —xx=)95 
anſwering to a circle; which is therefore more capacious 


than any other under equal bounds, 
II, together with the ordinate (which is always ſup- 
poſed given), the abſciſſa at the end of the fluent be given 


likewiſe, and the ſuperficies generated by the rotation of 


the curve about its axis be a minimum; then from the 


ſame equation we ſhall have 1+ bene 
xx TJ) 


(making a =— 4 + is found = of” FS 
| 5 9 · 44 


thence #=4 X hyp. log. LE V2) SM al : which equation, 


; and from 


4. a 
by being impoſſible when y is leſs than a, ſhews that the 
curve (which is here the catenaria) cannot poſſibly meet 
the axis about which the ſolid is generated, and conſe- 
quently that the caſe will not admit of any minimum, un- 
leſs the firſt or leaſt given value of y, exceeds a certain 
aſſignable magnitude, | 0 

When any, or all of the above ſpecified quantities are 
given, and the contemporary fluent of ſome other ex- 


preſſion, as 5m j — n , is required to be a maxi- 


mum or minimum, our equation (by taking the fluxion 


of this laſt expreſſion, and joining it to the former) 


. yon .C x. 
will then be xx+ jy Þ0=" uE ym 5 —*2+d+ EE 
| xXx TY 


+f'y + 7 + by* =0; which, when m 1 and 


1 = — 1, will be that defining the ſolid of the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance; and this, when the length of the axis only is 
ſuppoſed to be given (without farther reſtrictions) will be 
expreſſed by -K 229d , or 253 xz=4d 
Xx«x#55)*; being the caſe firſt conſidered by Sir Iſaac 
Newton. — If both the length and the ſolid content bs 


given, the equation will be 4+h *—2z35 x z#+3P 


Do; but if, beſides theſe, the ſuperficies is given like- 


3 8 wiſe, 
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- MINION, a piece of cannon, at preſent but little 


— 


5 5 r 4 PR ay 7475 b 1 * ; ; 
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uſed in the field. For its length, bore, and the weight 
of the ball it carries, fee Cannon. 5 
MINIUM, red lead, a preparation of lead uſed both 
in pharmacy and painting. e eee 
Minium is commonly prepared from lead calcined into 
a greyiſn powder by keeping it melted over the fire. This 
powder, ground in mills, is further calcined, in a rever- 
beratory furnace, under a low arch, and frequently ſtirred 


with an iron rake, to ptevent its melting and running 


O 


into clots, and to expoſe a freſh ſurface to the action of | 
the air and flame. The calcination laſts two or three 


days. The increaſe of weight is ſaid to amount to one 


fourth the weight of the lead; and the lead recovered | 


from the minium to be one twentieth leſs than the ori- 
ginal weight of the metal. If the minium be further cal- 
cined, the increaſe is no more; but the quantity of lead 
recoverable proves leſs in proportion to the vehemence 
and continuance of the calcination. „„ 
The largeſt quantities of minium are made at Venice, 
and in England. The Venetians employ for the belt 


ſort, ceruſſe, or white lead: for. the middling ſort, the 


refuſe plates of lead remaining after the making of 
ceruſſe; the worſt kind is prepared from litharge. See 
the articles LEAD, LITHARGE, &c. 

MINOR, in law,. is an heir, either male or fe- 
male, before they arrive at the age of twenty-one ; 
during the minority of ſuch, they are uſually incapable of 
acting for themſelves. See INFANT. 2 

Minor, in logic, the ſecond propoſition of a regular 
ſyllogiſm. See SYLLOGISM. | 

MIN OR, in muſic, ſignifies leſs, and is applied to cer- 
tain concords or intervals, which differ from others of the 
ſame denomination by half a tone. Thus we ſay, a 
third minor, meaning a leſs third: a ſixth major and 
minor, = 


 MINOTAUR, Minntaurns, in antiquity, a fabulous 


monſter much talked of by the poets, feigned to be half 
f 
The minotaur was brought forth by Paſiphae, wife of 
Minos, king of Crete. It was ſhut up in the labyrinth 
of that iſland, and at laſt killed by Theſeus. ©; 
MINT, the place where the king's money is coined. 
See COINAGE. | 
MINT. See MENTHA. 80 | 
MINUEFT, in muſic, a very graceful kind of dance, 
which conſiſts of a coupee, a high ſtep, and a ballance 
it begins with a beat, and its motion is triple. | 
MINUTE, in geometry, the fixtieth part of a de- 
gree of a circle. See CIRCLE and DEGREE. p 
MinuTE of Time, the fixtieth part of an hour. See 
Hour. | | — 85 | 
MixuTE, in architecture, uſually denotes the ſixtieth, 
ſometimes the thirtieth part of a module. See the article 
MopurE. | = 8 
MIRACLE is defined by Dr. Clarke, to be a work 


effected in a manner different from the common and re- 


gular method of Providence, by the interpoſition either 


of God himſelf, or ſome intelligent agent ſuperior to 
man. 8 | 
MIRROR, Speculum, in catoptrics, any poliſhed body, 
impervious to the rays of light, and which reflects them 
equally. — | — — 
Mirrors were anciently made of metal; but at pre- 
ſent are generally ſmooth plates of glaſs, tinned or quick- 
ſilvered on the back part, and called looking-glaſſes. See 
Look IN G-GLAss. | 
The doctrine of mirrors depends wholly on that fun- 
damental law, that the angle of reflection is always equal 
to the angle of incidence. See INCIDENCE,  _ 
Let EH (plate LXXXVIII. fig. 8.) be a concave 
mirror, V its vertex, and C the center of its FORAY. 
Let A be a wy of the ſun's light incident on the point E, 
and draw E C, which will be perpendicular to the mirror 
in the point E; make the angle C EF equal to the angle 
AEC, then ſhall E F be the reflected ray. Thus alſo 
HF will be the reflected ray of the incident one DH, 
7 5 


| 


as the object is before it; and on the ſame tide of the glals 


at an equal diftance on 
BV. 

If now the poiuts E and H be taken y 
tex V, we ſhall have EF, or HF, ver 
FV; but EF = FC; therefore FV = FG 
That is, the focal diſtance F V of parallel rays pit ©." 
the diſtance of half the radius C'V. of the BY. 
the mirror, from the vertex V, in the axis Af 
the ſame manner, a convex mirror is. ſhewn * 4 


the rays A E, DH, (g. 9.) into EF, Hf Flee 


3:8 if the 


the other fide of the Axis 


— 1 


half the radius CV diſtant from the vertex 
the rays do not actually come at, or from the focus? 
is called the imaginary or virtual focus. See 1 90 
Parallel rays falling directly on a pla nder 
reflected back upon themſelves; if they fall oblique 
they are reflected in the ſame angle, and parallel 2 they 
tell. Hence there is no fuch thing, properly ſpeaking. 4 
a focus belonging to a plane ſpeculum, neither rear 
virtual. e 2 
The focus F, or /, of parallel rays, is called the ſolat 
focus; becauſe in that the image of the ſun is formed. 
and of all objects very remote. But the focus of any oh- 
ject ſituated near the mirror will. have its diſtance fron, 
the vertex. more or leſs than half the radius; the rule n 
all caſes being as follows: | „ 
Multiply the diſtance of the object into the radius ct 
the mirror, and divide the product by the ſum of the 


will be the focal diſtance of a convex mirrour. 
Again, for a concave mirror, the ſame product of the 


difference of radius, and twice the diſtance of the 
object, will give the focal diſtance V F.or V f. And 
here we are to obſerve, that, as twice the diſtance of the 
object is leſſer or greater than the radius, ſo the focus 
will be poſitive or negative, that is, behind the glaſs or 
before it. LE | 

The image of the object is formed in the focus proper 
to its diſtance: And, ſince the writers on optics demon- 
ſtrate that the angles under which the object OB (fig. 10.) 
and its image I W are ſeen from the center or vertex of 
the mirror C are always equal, it follows, that the 
image I W will be always in proportion to the objeci 
OB, as the focal diſtance VF to the object's diſtance 


a poſitive focus, or behind the ſpeculum; diminiſhed by 
a convex, and magnified by à concaye one. Hence, 
ſince a-convex has but one, viz. an affirmative focus; fc 
it can never magnify any object, howſoever poſited be- 
fore it. 5 8 e 2 

before the glaſs, will be ever inverted ; and, if neatef the 
vertex than the center C, it will be Jeſs ; if farther from 
it, it will be greater than the object; but in the center it 
will be equal to the object, and ſeem to touch it. 
The image formed by a plane ſpeculum is erect; oy 
as the life ; at the ſame apparent diſtance behind the g 


with the object. Thoſe properties render this 5 
mirror of moſt common uſe, viz. as a looking-gla yo 5 
If the rays fall directly, or nearly ſo, on 3 . | 
ror, and the object be opake, there will be but oy" 
image formed, or at leaſt be vifible; and that ” 
cond ſurface of the ſpeculum, and not by 99 f 
through which the rays do moſt of them pats. call yer 
Hut if the object be luminous, and the 14s _ 
obliquely on the ſpeculum, there will 2 


N cher is form- 
ed by the ſecond ſurface. N » 
are produced by ſeveral reflections of the ra) me light is. 
two ſurfaces of the ſpeculum; and, 4 ſecond wil 
loſt by each reflection, the images from t 4 db, nintd, e 
appear ſtill more faint and obſcure, to the 7 BER 

tenth, which can ſcarcely be diſcerned at : Bl conres 
| Mirrors may be divided into plane, 40 3 

cylindrical, conical, parabolical, and e Pars hither 

The beſt manner of preparing convex m 


Known is given us by Wolfius, thus ; Melt 


ey near the yer. 
y nearly equal to 


concavity of 


came diverging from a point / in the axis C V, Which 0 6 


ne ſpeculum ark 


radius and twice the diſtance of the object; the quoten: 


radius into the diſtance of the object, divided by ibe 


G V. The poſition of the object will be always ered at 4 


The poſition of the image in a negative focus, ot that 
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| to this mals add two parts of mercury ; as ſoon as the 
My begins to evaporate into ſmoke, the whole is to 
e's.” a into cold water, and when well cooled, the 
wins gecanted off. Strain the mixture through two or 


three folds of linen cloth; and what is thus ſecreted pour 


ently round its axis, till the whole ſurface be covered; 
the reſt being reſerved for future uſe, If the ſphere were 
| coloured olaſs, the mirror will be ſo too. And in like 
dunner may conic, elliptic, cylindric, and other mirrors 
de made. See FOLIATING. | ; | 

For elliptical, parabolical, and hyperbolical mirrors, 
the mould is to be thus prepared; on a wooden or braſs 


ot hyperbola, CD ( fig. 12.) ; then cut out the figure 
0m the plane with all the accuracy imaginable. 

To the elliptic figure fit an axis, as E F, with two 
{era to ſuſtain it, &c. and a handle to move it. Lay a 
cantity of the clay under it, and turn about the axis by 
the handle, till the plane A B have impreſled the elliptical 
ſaure exactly thereon. 

The axis of the parabolical or hyperbolical figure CD 
sto be fixed at the vertex, ſo as to be always erect. This 
i; to be turned about, till it have given its figure to the 
Cay round it. | 

The part of the mould thus formed is to be dried, and 
then ſmeared over with fat, &c. then a convex mould is 


he cavity thus formed. The latter is called the male, 
2; the former is the female mould. The male mould, 
when dry, is to be applied within the female ſo as to 
cube the intended thickneſs of the mirror between them. 
Theſe mirrors are very difficult to be made, as the figure 
thereof is apt to be damaged in the grinding. See 
GRINDING, | | | 

The properties of cylindrical mirrors are, 1. The di- 
wentons of objects correſponding lengthwiſe to the mir- 
ror are not much changed; but thoſe correſponding 
breadth wiſe have their figure altered and their dimenſions 
| T:ned the farther from the mirror; whence ariſes a very 
preat diſtortion. 2. If the plane of the reflection cut 
tas cylindric mirror through the axis, the reflection is 
performed in the ſame manner as in a plane mirror; if 


ical mirror; if it cut it obliquely, the reflection is 
the ſame as in an elliptic mirror. Hence, as the plane 
0! refleftion never paſſes through the axis of the mirror, 


plane; nor parallel to the baſe, except when the radiant 


ls inerefore uſually the ſame as in an elliptic one. 3. if 
a hollow cylindric mirror be directly oppoſed to the ſun, 
inſtead of a focus of a point, the rays will be reflected 


vat leſs than a fourth of its diameter, Hence ariſes a 

"-10dof drawing anamorphoſes, that is, wild deformed 

« =; on a plane, which appear well proportioned, 

* viewed in g cylindric mirror, 5 

8 n mirror, if a ray ftrike on it from one of 

3, it is reflected into the other. 

. 8 parabolic mirrors, as all the rays they reflect meet 

118 Powe, they make the beſt burning⸗glaſſes. | 

N or Mis va, the code or collection of the 

* the Jews, The Jews pretend, that when 
gave the written law to Moſes, he gave himſelf alſo 


another not N EF 
| written, w was Þ 
among the » Which was preſerved by tradition 


of their 1 perſion, of departing from the traditions 


MISDEME 
ence or faul 6 
MISER 


Ome call th ws 5. 
MISI, e iliac 


ANOUR, in law, ſignifies a heinous of- 
particularly in the execution of -an office. 
EI, in medicine, a name by which 
paſſion. See ILIAC PassoN, 
With Woody wan 2 botany, 2 buſhy evergreen plant; 
*Wes, narroweſt es variouſly interwoven; firm narrow 
ed white flower at the bottom, ſet in pairs; and imper- 
wanſparent = sein their boſoms, followed each by a 


1 


except when the eye and objecive line are in the ſame 


into a lucid line parallel to its axis, at a diſtance ſome- 


ing rs, judged it proper to reduce them to writ- 


ite berry containing a ſingle ſeed, It 


Melt one part of tin, another of marcaſite, together ; 


into tne cavity of a glaſs-ſphere, which is to be turned 


plane, deſcribe an ellipſis A B (fg. 11.), alſo a parabola | 


to be made by putting a quantity of the ſame clay into | 


peraliel to the baſe, the reflection is the ſame as in a | 


0 * 


point and the eye are at the ſame height; the reflection 


doctors of the ſyna ill Rabbi Juda, 
ſurnamed th ne 1ynagogue, til Rabbi Juda, | 
through theis dle ers the "Sangre tne ans in, 


tions: 1. It ſignifies a writ for removing and transfer- 


MIT 


grows only on the trunks and branches of trees, and 
may be propagated by rubbing the glutinous berries on 
the bark that the ſeeds may adhere. | | | 

The leaves and branches of miſletoe, formerly recom- 
mended as ſpecifics in convulſive and other nervous diſ- 
orders, and now fallen into general neglect, do not ap- 


pear to have any conſiderable medicinal power. Inſtances 
have indeed been produced of their ſeeming to prove 
beneficial : but as there are, perhaps, no diſorders whoſe 
nature is fo little underſtood, whoſe cauſes are fo vari- 


ous, and whoſe mitigations and exaſperations have leſs 


dependence upon ſenſible things; there are none in 


which medicines operate more precarioully, and in which 
the obſerver is more liable to deception. : 


MISPRISION ſignifies in general, ſome neglect or 
over-ſight, as where a perſon is privy to a treaſon or fe- 
lony committed by another, and neglects to reveal it to 


the king or his council, or to a magiſtrate, but entirely 


conceals them; this is called miſpriſion of thoſe crimes. 
In caſes of miſpriſion of treaſon, the offender is to be 
impriſoned for life, and to forfeit his goods and chattels, 
together with the profits of his lands, &c. but in miſ- 
priſion of felony, the offender is only to be puniſhed 
with fine and impriſonment, and to remain in priſon till 
the fine is paid. 
MISSAL, the Romiſh maſs-book, containing the ſe- 
veral maſles to be ſaid on particular days. 
MISSEL-BIRD, in zoology, the common Engliſh 
name of the larger ſpecies of thruſh, called alſo the 
ſhrite, and by authors the turdus viſcivorus major. It 
is much larger than any other of the. thruſh kind. Its 
legs and feet are yellow; its head of a browniſh lead co- 
lour; and its back, tail, and rump, of the ſame colour, 
with an admixture of yellow; but in the ſummer months 
it a little changes its colour, and becomes more grey, or 
of the colour of unripe pickled olives; its throat, breaſt, 
and belly, are all variegated with black ſpots; the mid- 
dle of its belly whitiſh, and the upper part of its breaſt, 
and part of its ſides, and the under. feathers of its tail 


yellowiſh. Ray's Ornithology. 


MISSIONARIES, ſuch ckclefiailics aq are ſent by 


any Chriſtian church, into pagan or infidel countries, to 


convert the natives, and eftabliſh the Chriſtian religion 


* 


among them. | 1 
MISSIVE, ſomething ſent to another, as miſſive let- 
ters, meaning letters ſent from one to another upon bu- 
ſineſs, in contradiſtinction to letters of gallantry, points 
of learning, diſpatches, &c. | 
MIST, the ſame with fog. See Fos. 


MITE, a ſmall coin formerly current, equal to about 


one third part of a farthing. _ | 
It alſo denotes a ſmall] weight uſed by the moneyers. 
It is equal to the twentieth part of of a grain, and 1s di- 
vided into twenty-four doits. | 
MITHRIDATE, Mithridatium, in pharmacy, an an- 
tidote, in form of an electuary, chiefly againſt poiſon. 
It is ſo called from its inventor Mithridates, king of 


Pontus; though its preſent form is different from what 


he made it. a 


It is one of the capital officinals, conſiſting of a vaſt 
number of ingredients, many of which might have been 
better left out, as they bear no affinity to the main de- 
ſign of the whole. It would make a much better me- 


dicine, if the other ingredients of the right intention 


were proportionably increaſed, ſo as to make the opium 
ſtill bear the ſame proportion to the whole... — 

M1THRIDATE is greatly uſed as a cordial, an opiate, 
and a ſudorific. Its doſe is from one ſcruple to two 
drachms, and is a much better medicine, as a cordial 
and alexipharmic, than the Venice treacleQ. 

MITRALES-V aivutz, Mitral Valves, in anatomy, 
two valves ſituated in the left ventricle of the heart, at 
the ngreſs of the pulmonary vein, ſerving to hinder 
the ingreſs and regreſs of the blood from the heart into 
the veins again, while they are conſtricted. See the ar- 
ticle HEART. 


- MITRE, a ſacerdotal ornament worn on the head by 


biſhops and certain abbots, on ſolemn occaſions; being 
a ſort of a cap, pointed and cleft at to. 
MITTIMUS, as generally uſed; hath two fignifica- 


ring 
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ſulphur, ſalt, &c. to do. 


article MasrT. 


M OA 


ring of records from one court to another. 2. It ſigni- 

es a precept or command in writing, under the hand 
and ſeal of a juſtice of the peace, directed to the goaler 
or keeper of ſome priſon, for the receiving and ſafe 
keeping of an offender charged with any crime, until he 
be delivered by due courſe of law. 

MIXT, or Mixr Bop, in philoſophy and che- 
miſtry, that which is compounded of different elements 
or principles; in which ſenſe it ſtands contradiſtinguiſh- 
ed from ſimple or elementary, which is applied to bodies 
conſiſting of one principle only, as the chemiſts take 
The buſineſs of chemiſtry is, 
to reſolve mixt bodies into their principles, or compo- 
nent parts. 

MixT Acro, in law, is an action partly real and 
partly perſonal, which lies both for the thing detained, 
and againſt the perſon of the detainer. See the article 
ACTION. | 

MIXTURE, a compound, or aſſemblage of ſeveral 


different bodies in the ſame maſs. 


MIZ EN, the aftmoſt or hindmoſt ſtanding ſail in a 
ſhip of three maſts. We ſay ſtanding fail, becauſe there 
can occaſionally be ſet ſeveral flying fails behind it, as 
the driver, ringſail, &c. | 

The mizen is in ſhape a ſort of trapezia or oblong, 
peaked or ſloped at the upper end. It is ſometimes faſ- 
tened above to a gaff, and ſometimes to a yard; the gaff 
only reaches into the maſt, but the yard croſſes the maſt 
at oblique angles, the lower end reaching almoſt down to 
the deck, f | 

Miztn-Masr, the maſt on which the mizen is faſten- 
ed, which is the aftmoſt or hindmoſt in the ſhip. See the 


MIZ EN-BRAILS. 5 - BRAILS 
MIZ EN-JEARs. | Jears 
MiIz EN SREET SHEET 
MIZ EN-Tor SHROWDS 
Mrzen-SyRoWDs. Top 
MiIz EN-TOoPMUAST ry Tor-MAsr 
MIzEN-TopsAII. 'ToP-SAIL 
Mizztn-ToPGALLANT- Tor-GALLANT- 
MAsr . MAsr 
MIZ EN- VANOGCS } VANGS 
MIZ EN-VARDU @ Yar. 


MNEMONICS, an art invented for the affiſtance of 
the memory, * . | 

The word is derived from the Greek wyyorixos, ſome- 
thing relating to the memory, which is formed from 
n mindful; and that from yyaouar, to remember. 
See MEMORx. | | | 

MOAR-Lovse, in huſbandry, a ſort of blight, which 
happens moſtly on light land, from the earth's finking 
away from the roots, ſo that the plants fall down to the 
earth. 80s 

To remedy this, they turn a ſhallow furrow againſt 


the rows, when they are ſtrong enough to bear it, and 


when the mould is fine and dry; for then the motion of 


the ſtalks by the wind, will cauſe ſuch earth to run 


through the rows, and ſettle about the roots, and cover 


them. PLES a 
MOAT. or Dire, in fortification, a deep trench 
dug round the rampart of a fortified place, to prevent 
ſurprizes. On | | 
The brink of the moat, next the rampart, is called 
the ſcarpe; and the oppoſite one, the counterſcarpe. 


A dry moat round a large place, with a ſtrong garriſon, 


is preferable to one full of water; becauſe the paſſage may 
be diſputed inch by inch, and the beſiegers when lodged 
in it, are continually expoſed to the bombs, granades, 
and other fire-works, which are thrown inceſſantly from 
the rampart into their works. In the middle of dry moats, 
there is ſometimes another ſmall one, called cunette : 


which is generally dug ſo deep, till they find water to fill 


it. 
The deepeſt and broadeſt moats are accounted the beſt, 
but a deep one is preferable to a broad one: the ordinary 
breadth is about twenty fathoms, and the depth about ſix- 
teen. | I. 
To drain a moat that is full of water, they dig a trench 
deeper than the level of the water, to let it run off; and 


then throw hurdles upon the mud and 


MOD 


f flime, eoverine 
o make a fure and 


them with earth-or bundles of ruſhes, 
wm 55 KEE 
OBILE, or PRIMUM Mosite, the n: : 
the Ptolemaic ſyſtem of aftronomy, Ses dent in 
LEMAIC. | | ice Pro. 
MODE, Modus, in philoſophy, denote 
of a thing's exiſtence, which is two-fold 
mixed, | 
Simple modes are only combinations of | 
idea : thus by adding unks. 6 in if nl 
collections, we come by all the ſeveral modes of nu * 
as a dozen, a ſcore, a thouſand, &c. Mixed modes 5 *% 
contrary, are compounded of ſimple ideas of tif 5 
kinds, as beauty, which conſiſts in a certain com of 58 
of colour and figure, cauſing delight in the behold. 
ſuch alſo is theft, which is the concealed chance of A 
poſſeſſion of a thing, without the conſent of The ” 
prietor. - EN 
Immediate MoDEs are thoſe immediatel 
their ſubjects, as motion in a body, dase e n 
Mediate MoDEs are thoſe attributed to ſubjects by the 
intervention of ſome other mode, as ſwiftneſs and low: 
nels, which are attributable to a body, only in reſpect of 
motion, 5 
Eſſential or Inſeparable Mopes are attributes without 


s the manner 


which the ſubſtance cannot ſubfiſt, as wiſdom, Kc. in 


God, & e.. 5 
Non-eſſential or Separable Mops are attributes affeq. 
ing created ſubſtances, and affixed thereto as long as is ne- 
ceſſary, as coldneſs in water, &. | | 
Pofitive Mops are thoſe which give ſomething poſitive 
to their ſubſtance, as roundneſs in a globe. | 
Privative Mops are attributed to ſubjects, when the 
mind, perceiving fomething wanting therein. frames a 


word which at firſt fight ſeems to note ſomething poſitive, 


but in reality denotes the want of ſome mode, 
Mopes of Spirit are two, knowledge and willing, 
wviODES of Body are three, figure, reſt, and motion, 
Mope, or Moop of Syllogiſms, among logicians. - See 
SYLLOGISM. 
MODE, in muſic, the particular order of the concin- 
nous degrees of an octave; the fundamental note where- 
of may be called the key, as it fignifies that principal 
note which regulates the reſt, 


Tue proper difference therefore, between a mode and 


a key is this, that an octave, with all its natural and con- 
cinnous degrees, is called a mode, with reſpect to the 
conſtitution or manner of dividing it; and, with reſpect 
to its place in the ſcale, it is called a key. Now 1t may 
be farther obſerved, that of the natural notes of every 
mode, three go under the name of the eſſential notes, 
namely, the fundamental, the third and fifth; their oc. 
taves being reckoned the ſame, and marked with the 
ſame letters in the ſcale; the reft are called dependents: 
again, the fundamental is alſo called the final, the fick 
the dominante, and the third, as being between the 
other two, the mediante. 5 
MODERATOR, in the ſchoolss the perſon wao 
preſides at a diſpute, or in a public aſſembly : . 1 
preſident of the annual aſſembly of the church of Scot- 
land is ſtiled moderator. \Galva 
MoDERATOR-RiNG, in anatomy, is uſed by Va - , 
for that ring which the muſcles of the eye make rouns 


| the optic nerve at the bottom of the orbit. 


MODERN, in a general ſenſe, ſomething 0 
of our time, in oppofition to what is antique “ 
cient, ; 
MODIFICATION, in philoſophy, that weng. 
difies a thing, or gives it this or that ar 0 00 * 1 

Quantity and quality are accidents 8 rk being 
bodies. According to Spinoſa's ſyſtem, 4 different mo⸗ 
that compoſe the univerſe are only ſo many u. it is the 
difications of one and the ſame ſubſtance ; 47 arts 
different arrangement and ſituation of _ OF” 
make all the difference between them. ents in the 

MODILLIONS, in architecture, _— ſite c0- 
corniche of the Ionic, Corinthian, and 3 Cou- 
jumns. See the articles IONIC, CoA THTAU; 
POSITE. | | The 


- 


, - » * 
M O DD : 


The modillions are little inverted conſoles, or brack- | 


in form of an S under the ſoffit of the corniche, 
he ſupport the projecture of the larmier; though 
ſeeming to luppokt 1 3 
in reality * oy no more than ornaments, Sec plate 
Le ought always to be placed over the middle of the 
column. They are particularly affected in the Corin 
dan order, where they are uſually enriched with ſculp- 
| re, Their proportions ought to be ſo adjuſted, as to 
2 a regularity in the parts of the ſoffits. The in- 
Pmodillions; i. e. the diſtances between them, depend 
on the inner columns, which oblige the modillions to be 
made of a certain length and breadth, in order to render 
the intervals perfect ſquares, which are always found to 
have better effects than parallelograms. To this it muſt 
he added, that in adjuſting the modillions, care ſhould be 
taken that they have ſuch a proportion as that when the 
orders are placed over one another, there be the ſame num- 
her in the upper order as in the lower, and that they fall 
erpendicularly over one another, i 
Modillions are alſo uſed under the corniches of pedi- 
ments, though Vitruvius obſerves, that they were not al- 
lowed in his time, becauſe modillions were intended to 
repreſent the ends of rafters. Daviler rather takes them 
fr a kind of inverted conſoles, or corbels. The mo- 
dillion is ſometimes called a mutule, though cuſtom has 
introduced a little, difference between the idea of a mo- 
dillion and a mutule; the mutule being peculiar to the 
Doric order, and the modillions to the higher orders. In 
the Ionic and Compoſite orders, modillions are more 
imple, having ſeldom any ornaments except ſometimes a 
lage leaf underneath. M. Le Clerc obſerves on the 
Corinthian order, that it is uſual to have a leaf that takes 
up their whole breadth, and almoſt their whole length 
too; but he is of opinion, that the modillions would be 
more graceful, if this leaf was leſs both in length and 
breadth, 
MODIOLUS, in ſurgery, an inſtrument otherwiſe 
called a trepan, See the article TREPAN. 
MODULATION, in muſic, the art of keeping in, 
5 changing the mode or key. See the articles Key and 
WiODE, ? pA 
MODULE, in architeQure, a certain meaſure or 
bigneſs, taken at pleaſure, for regulating the proportions 
of columns, and the ſymmetry, or diſpoſition of the whole 
building. Architects generally chooſe the ſemi-diameter 
of the bottom of the column for their module, and this 
they ſubdivide into parts or minutes. The module of 
gnola, which is a ſemi-diameter, is divided into twelve 
parts in the Tuſcan and Doric, and into eighteen for the 
other orders. The module of Palladio, Scamozzi, M. 
Cambray, Deſgodetz, Le Clerc, &c. which is alſo equal 
tothe ſemi-diameter, is divided into thirty parts or mi- 
nutes in all the orders. The whole height of the column 
1s divided by ſome into twenty parts for the Doric, twen- 
t-two and a half for the Ionic, twenty-five for the Ro- 
man, &c, and one of theſe parts is made a module to re- 
gulate the reſt of the building by. 
cre are two ways of determining the meaſures, or 
Proportions of buildings. - The firſt is by a fixt ſtandard- 
e which is uſually the diameter of the lower part 
x * column, called a module, ſubdivided into ſixty parts 
called minutes. In the ſecond there are no minutes, nor 
"ny certain or ſtated diviſion of the module, but it is di- 
Viced occationally into as many parts as are judged ne- 
ay; thus the height of the Attic baſe, which is half 
4 is divided either into three, to have the height 
8 8 or into four, for that of the greater torus; 
Fes . — that of the leſſer. Both theſe manners 
neditec practiſed by the ancient as well as the modern 
i ©, but the ſecond, which was that chiefly uſed 
— ancients, is, in the opinion of M. Perrault, the 
Don e. As Vitruvius has leſſened his module in the 
< Order, which is the diameter of the lower part of 
s orders, and has reduced that great module to a 
1 e 3 is the ſemi · diameter, the module is here 
termine ti the third part, for the ſame reaſon, viz. to de- 
. 2 meaſures without a fraction. For in 
the other ordert beſides that the height of the baſe, as in 
dules, the f. "5, 1s determined by one of thoſe mean mo- 
s a module gives likewiſe the height of the 


MOL 


capital, architrave, triglyphs, and metopes. But our little 
module, taken from the third of the diameter of the lower 
part of the column, has uſes much more extenſive ; for 
by this the height of the pedeſtals or columns and enta- 
blatures in all the orders are determined without a frac- 
tion. As then the great module or diameter of the co- 
lumn has fixty minutes, and the mean module, or half 
the diameter, thirty minutes, our little module has 
twenty, 

MOERHINGITA, moſſy chickweed, in botany, a ge- 
nus of plants, the flower of which is compoſed of four 
ſhort, undivided petals; and its fruit is a ſubgloboſe cap- 
fule, with one cell, in which are contained numerous 
round ſeeds. 


MOHAIR, in commerce, a kind of ſtuff made of filk 


and hair, | 


MOINEAU, in fortification, is a flat baſtion raiſed 
between two other baſtions, when a re-entering angle be- 
fore a curtain is too long. The moineau is commonly 
joined to the curtain, but it is ſometimes ſeparated from 


| it by a foſs, in which caſe it is called a detached baſtion. 


The moineau is not raiſed ſo high as the works of the 
place, becauſe it ought to be expoſed to the fire of the 
place in caſe the enemy ſhould lodge themſelves in it. 

MOISTURE, a term ſometimes uſed to denote ani- 
mal fluids, the juices of plants, or dampnels of the air or 
other bodies. See FLUID, Juice, &c. 

Radical MoisTURE, among phyſicians, ſignifies a vi- 
tal fluid, which nouriſhes and maintains life, as oil does a 
lamp. However, Dr. Quincy obſerves, that ſuch a fluid 
is a mere chimera, unleſs we thereby mean the maſs of 
blood. See BLoop, 

MOLARES, or DtenTes MoLAREs, in anatomy, 
the large teeth, called in Engliſh grinders. See the arti- 
cle TEETH. | . 

MOLE, Talba, in zoology, makes a genus of qua- 
drupeds, of the order of the feræ, thus characteriſed : the 
feet are formed like hands, and calculated for digging z 
and it has no external ears. / 7. 


Of this genus there are two ſpecies: 1. The common 


mole, a well known little animal, of a bluiſh black co- 


lour ; very miſchievous to the farmers, by throwing up 
the ground of their paſtures, 2. The pointed tail-leſs 
mole, ſomewhat larger than the common kind : it is of a 
mixed colour, in which a purpliſh and yellowiſh tinge ſeem 
the prevailing ones. It is a native of Aſia, and lives under 
ground, like the common mole. 

Mork, Mola carnea, in medicine, a maſs of fleſhy 
matter, of a ſpherical figure, generated in the uterus, or 
womb, and ſometimes miſtaken for a child. Its fize is 
various, from that of a large nut to that of a fœtus. Some 
moles are ſoft and ſpongy, and others membranous, with 
a cavity in the middle. Sometimes they are filled with 
ſerous matter, and ſometimes with hydatides. 

The ſymptoms of a mole, at firſt, are like thoſe of a 
real pregnancy ; but afterwards they vary ; for the wo- 
man feels a dull heavy weight, like that of a ball of lead; 


her belly being round and ſpherical, without any motion 


like that of a living fœtus. 


The mole itſelf threatens no danger, all the difficulty 
lying in being delivered of it. Some women are troubled 
with them for ſevera] years, and others all their life, 
without any other inconvenience than uneaſineſs and 
weight. . 

The cure conſiſts in expelling the mole; for which 
purpoſe the aſſiſtance of an expert midwife or ſurgeon 
becomes neceſſary, If the mouth of the uterus ſhould be 
too ſtrongly contracted to admit the hand of the opera- 
tor, it is proper to excite the woman's throws by briſk 
cathartics and ſtrong clyſters; while the os uteri, and 
parts adjacent, are in the mean time gradually relaxed by 
the application of emollient fomentations, &c. which done, 
one or two of the fingers are to be firſt gently infinuated, 
and then the whole hand by degrees, in order to extract 
the mole, as directed for the fœtus. See the article DE- 
LIVERY. ; 4 019 

If the mole adheres to the uterus, as it frequently does, 
it is to be gently ſeparated before extraction; and if it be 
too large to be got out entire, it may be carefully ſeparated 


and extracted in pieces, either with the fingers, or a fal- 
ciform hook. To conclude, ſays Heiſter, if a male does 
| 5 T | | not 


* 


not occaſion any bad ſymptoms, or uneaſineſs in the mo- 
ther, and its extraction appears difficult, no violence 
| ſhould be uſed ; ſince we have many inſtances of moles 
retained in the uterus, without any great detriment to 
the patient, as long as they lived. 85 

Mor, Moles, is alſo a mafſive work of large ſtones 
laid in the ſea by means of coffer-dams ; extending be- 
fore a port, either to defend the harbour from the impe- 
tuoſity of the waves, or to prevent the paſlage of ſhips 
without leave. | 
Mork, Moles, in antiquity, a kind of mauſoleum, in 
form of a round tower, built upon a ſquare baſe. 

MorLE, a ſort of harbour, wherein ſhipping may ride 
ſheltered from the winds and ſeas : it is formed by erecting 
a mole-head ; theſe are not frequent in Great-Britain or 


Leghorn-mole, Algiers-mole, Alexandria-mole, &c. 
Mor e-HEap, a ſort of pier, mound, or artificial iſth- 
mus, built athwart the outer-part of a little bay, and join- 
* ſome head or iſland, to form a retreat for ſhipping. 
lore-Hirls, — Theſe little hillocks of earth are a 
very great prejudice to the paſture lands, not only waſting 
fo much of the land as they cover, but hindering the 
ſcythe in mowing, In the weſt of England, they uſe a 
peculiar inſtrument for the breaking up of theſe; it is a 
flat board, very thick, and of about eight inches in di- 
ameter, into which there is faſtened a perpendicular han- 


iron teeth at the front, which readily cut through the hill, 
and ſpread the earth it confiſts of; and behind there is a 
very large knob, proper for breaking. the clods with, if 
there are any. Some uſe a ſpade, or other common in- 
ſtrument, in the place of this, but not ſo well. There is, 
however, a much better inſtrument even than this, for 
deſtroying theſe hills, where they are in very great num- 
bers, This is a kind of horfe machine; it has a ſharp 
iron about three feet over, and with a ſtrong back. It is 
abaut four or five inches broad, and has two long handles 
for a horſe to be harneſſed to, and a croſs bar of iron to 
ſtrengthen it at the bottom of the handles, reaching from 
one handle to the other. The middle of this croſs-bar is 
furniſhed with one, two, or more, ſharp pieces of iron, 
like ſmall plough-ſhares, to cut the mole-hills into two, 
three, or more parts. 'The iron behind 1s of a femi- 
circular figure. A fingle horſe is harneſſed to this ma- 
chine, and a boy muſt be employed to drive it, and a 
man to hold and guide it; the ſharp irons or ſhares are 
the firſt thing that meets the hills; they run througſt it, 
break its texture, and cut it into ſeveral parts, and the 
circular iron, following immediately behind them, cuts 
up the whole by the roots, and leaves the land level. This 
inſtrument will deſtroy as many mole-hills in one day as a 
common labourer can in eight, and would be of very great 
advantage to the kingdom, if brought into general uſe. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
MOLLUGO, baſtard-madder, in botany, a plant 
without any flower-petals: its fruit is a capſule of a 
| ſomewhat oval figure, with three cells; in each of which 
there are a number of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
MOLOSSES, in commerce, the thick fluid matter re- 
maining after the ſugar is made, reſembling ſyrup. See 
SUGAR. | | 

MOLOSSUS, in Greek and Latin poetry, a foot com- 
poſed of three long ſyllables, as delefant. | 

MOLTING, the change of feathers, hair, or horns, 
in birds and beaſts. See MEwing, © 
MOLUCCA-Bzans, Moluccella, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the flower of which is monopetalous and la- 
biated ; the upper-lip being entire, and the lower one 
trifid : the ſeeds are turbinated, and contained in the 
bottom of the cup. | No a en 

MOMENT, in the doctrine of time, an inſtant, or 
the moſt minute and indiviſible part of duration. See 
Ting, © | | 

Strictly ſpeaking, however, a moment ought not to be 
conſidered as any part of time, but only as the termination 
or limit thereof. fd ; 

MomtenT, in the doctrine of infinites, denotes the 
ſame with infiniteſimal. See INFINITESIMAL, 

Leibnitz, and other foreigners, call theſe moments dif- 


Ireland, but are more common in the Mediterranean, as 


dle of three or four feet long. It has four broad and ſharp | 


ferences. See CALCULUS DIFFERENTIALIS, 


MomzexT, Momentum, in mechanics, for: 6 
with impetus, or the quantity of 2a cron ame 
body; which is always equal to the quantity of "46% 
multiplied into the velocity ; or, which is the fame thin. 
it may be conſidered as a rectangle under the quanti ing, 
matter and velocity. See Moriox. iy of 

MOMORDICA, the wild cucumber, in botany. , 
genus of plants, with a monopetalous flower, divided ir . 
hve ſegments ; the fruit is an apple, burſting open bevy 
uu elaſticity, and containing a number of compreſſes 

This genus comprehends the momordica 
Tournelrt and „ of Seel * 

eed the elaterium of the ſhops, a violen 58 
fruit of this plant. | 85 * 
MONADELPHIA, in botany, a claſs of plants, the | 
ſixteenth in order, ſo called becauſe the ſtamina of the 
flowers are fo interwoven as to form one body; or rather 
becauſe the ſtamina are connected, or coaleſce at the baſe 
See BOTANY. | | 

MONANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of plants, the fi 


in order, with only one ſtamen, or male part, in each 


flower. 


The monandria are ſubdivided into two orders, which 
are denominated monandria-monogynia, and monandriz. 
digynia, according as they contain one or two ſtyles, See | 


the article STYLE. 


MONARCHY, a government in which the ſupreme 
power is inveſted in a fingle perſon. There are ſeyeral 
kinds of monarchies, as where the monarch is inveſted 
with an abſolute power, and is accountable to none but 
God. It is an error to ſuppoſe, that a deſpotic or abſo- 
lute monarch is a ſoleciſm in politics, and that there can 
be none ſuch legally ; for the contrary is true, and that 
in different parts of the world, and from various princi- 
ples. In China it is founded on paternal authority, and 
is the baſis of the government; in Turky, Perfia, Bar- 
bary, and India, it is the effect of religion; and in Den- 
mark, the king is legally abſolute by the ſolemn ſurrender 
which the people made to his predeceſſor of their liberties, 
Another kind of monarchy is that which 1s limited, where 
the ſupreme power is virtually in the laws, though the ma- 
jeſty of government, and the adminiſtration, is veſted in a 
ſingle perſon. Monarchies are alſo either hereditary, 
where the regal power deſcends immediately from the 
poſſeſſor to the next heir by blood; or elective, where 
the choice depends upon all who enjoy the benefit of fre- 
dom, as in Poland ; or upon a few perſons in whom the 


conſtitution veſts the power of eleQion, as in the German 


empire, See KING and GOVERNMENT, | . 
MONASTERY, a convent, or houſe built for the re- 
ception and entertainment of monks,-mendicant friars, of | 
nuns, whether it be an abbey, priory, &c. 
Monaſteries are governed by different rules, according 
to the different regulations preſcribed by their _—_ 
The firſt regular and perfect monaſteries were founde l 
St. Pachomius in Egypt; but St. Baſil is generally _ N 
dered as the great father and patriarch of the f 4 f 
monks; ſince in the fourth century he preſcribe * 
for the government of the monaſteries, to f er 
Anachorets and Ccenobites, and the other ancient " 5 
of the deſarts ſubmitted. In lixe manner St. eee » 
ſtiled the patriarch of the weſtern monks ; he mm 0 
Italy towards the latter end of the fifth century a f a 
liſhed his rule, which was univerſally W 5 vr 5 or. 
the Weſt. St. Auguſtine being ſent into Eng "Ks Fng- 
Gregory the pope, in the year 596, to nee fate into 
liſh, he at the ſame time introduced the mona 5 1 
this kingdom, which made ſuch progreſs here, __ thirty 
in the ſpace of two hundred yoars, there vi co theif 
kings and queens who preferred the religious . ey en 
crowns, and founded . en ee ney 
their days in ſolitude and retirement. | See 
MONAS TIC, ſomething belonging to monks 
MoNK. Fo weeks 
MONDAY, Dis Lune, the fecond day cn, .d. 


ſo called as being anciently facred to t 
moon- day. | 


MONEY, Moneta,' a Ter 5 
tal, to which public authority Has | 
and weight, to ſerve as 2 N in commere® 7 * 


affixed 2 certain Y 


MON 


The æra of the invention of money is not eaſily to 
be ſettled. T'bere is no room to doubt but that in the 


| earlieſt ages the ordinary way of traffic among men, was 
by trucking or exchanging one commodity for another 
but in courſe of time 1t was found neceflary, in the way 
of commutative juſtice, to have ſome common meaſure 
or ſtandard, according to which all things ſhould be eſti- 
mated, See EXCHANGE. | 3 

Money is uſually divided into real and A gt Real 
money includes all coins, whether of gold, ſilver, copper, 


. 
: 


or the like; ſuch as guineas, crowns, piſtoles, pieces of 


eioht, ducats, &c. : i 
Imaginary money, or money of account, is that which 
has never exiſted, or at leaſt, which does not exiſt in real 
ſpecie ; but is a denomination invented or retained to 
facilitate the ſtating of accounts, by keeping them till on 
a fixed footing, not to be changed in current coins, which 
the authority of the ſovereign ſometimes raiſes or lowers, 
according to the exigencies of the ſtate, of which kinds 
are pounds, livres, marks, maravedies, &c. Bi ; 
Freliſh Mox EY of Account is the pound, ſhilling, and 
pence ; the firſt and laſt being imaginary money, and ex- 
changes calculated in one of them two: the pound con- 
tains twenty ſhillings, and the ſhilling twelve pence. 
Sectch Money of Account is the pound, ſhilling, and 
penny ; the pound containing twenty ſhillings, being 
equivalent to one ſhilling and eight pence Engliſh; and 


the ſhilling containing twelve pennies, equal to a penny | 


Engliſh. There is alſo among them an account of marks, 
the mark being equivalent to one ſhilling 14 penny Eng- 
liſh : of this laſt kind they had formerly a filver-coin. 

French MoNEY of Account is in livres, ſols, and deniers, 
of which twelve deniers make a ſol, and twenty ſols a 
livre: their exchange is by the crown of three livres, or 
ſixty ſols. : 

Dutch Monty of Account is kept at Amſterdam and 
Rotterdam, the two chief trading places, in guilders, 
vers, and penins; ſo that though goods are ſold for 
otter ſpecie, ſuch as livre de gros, &c. yet all are reduced 
to tlie above denominations for the entries into their books. 
The exchanges are made with us in ſo many ſhillings to 
bound ſterling, though in moſt other places in deniers- 
de-gros. | Ln | 

992niſh Money of Account is at Cadiz kept in rials of 
plate and its fractions; at Caſtile, in maravedies ; at Va- 


lencia, in livres or dollars, ſueldos and dineros ; of which 


laſt, twelve make a ſueldo, and twenty ſueldos a livre or 
Collar, Seventeen quartos at Cadiz and Caſtile make 
two rials vellon, which is now an imaginary coin, though 
formerly it was the principal one of the kingdom. A ma- 
ravedie is another imaginary ſpecie, of which ſeventeen is 
reckoned to a rial vellon. The ducat is alſo a fictitious 
coin of eleven rials of plate in purchaſes, ſales, and other 
mercantile tranſactions, except in exchanges, when it is 
valued at eleven rials of plate and one maravedie, or 375 
m ravedies. N VF | 
Portugueſe Money ef Account is kept in reas, or res, 
making a ſeparation at every hundred, thouſandth, &c. 
00 reas go to a moidore. Fre 
German and Swiſs Monty of Account. At Coningſberg, 
ing, and Dantzick, accounts are kept in rixdollars 
nc gros, or in Poliſh guilders, gros, and deniers, or 
or They exchange on Amſterdam in Poliſh gros 
ot 2 livre de gros of fix guilders current money of Am- 
ene and on Hamburg for the rixdollar. At Lubeck, 
counts are kept in marks, ſchellings, and deniers or 
penins-Jubs, in which their exchanges are made. At 
> Wes accounts are kept in rixdollars and ſilver gros 
Aung in the firſt of which ſpecies exchanges are 
— on Amſterdam for a certain number of ſtivers, bank 
try, and on Hamburg for rixdollars of Breſlaw, againſt 
Ne _ of Hamburg bank. At Hamburg, accounts are 
"Is Ha ſchellings, and deniers-lubs bank money, 
. BY o have caſh in the bank; but by thoſe who 
ſeheth;, their books are generally kept in rixdollars, 
none 85, and denier current money. At Bremen, ac- 
are kept in rixdollars and gros, and it exchanges 
m rixdollars of ſeventy-two gros, for rix- 
Accounts be a banco, At Leipſic and Naumbourg, 
erlin * in rixdollars, crowns, gros, and penins. 
and in all this kingdom, accounts are kept in 


guilders, gros, and penins. At Zurich, accounts we 
kept in rixdollars, worth about 4s. 6 d. ſterling, 1-5 
of their creutzers. At Frank fort on the Maine, and i 
nau, accounts are kept in rixdollars and creutzers, At 
Vienna, accounts are kept in guilders, creutzers, ard 
penins, reckoning eight penins to a creutzer, and ſixty 
creutzers to a guilder, At Nuremberg and Augſbourg, 
accounts are kept in guilders, creutzers, and hellers ; at 
Liege, in livres, ſols, and deniers, | 

In the canton of#$t. Gall, in Switzerland; accounts are 
kept in guilders, creutzers, and penins; or under the ſame 
denomination with the coins of the empire. In the canton 
of Baſil, accounts are variouſly kept, ſome in rixdollars, 
(chellings, and deniers ; ſome in livres, ſchellings, and 
deniers; ſome in rixdollars, creutzers, and penins ; and 
ſome in guilders, creutzers, and penins. 

Italian MoN EY of Account. In the cities of Genoa and 
Novi, accounts are kept in livres, ſoldi, and denari ; or 
in dollars of 100 ſoldis. At Milan, accounts are kept in 
livres, ſoldis, and denari, to be counted like pounds, 
ſhillings, and pence, viz. twelve denaris to a ſoldi, &c. 
At Rome, accounts are kept in crowns, julios, and ba- 
joches, or grains and quartrins; the crown is divided into 
ten julios, and the julio into ten bajoches. At Leghorn, 
accounts are generally kept in dollars, ſoldi, and denari. 
At Florence, they keep their books and accounts in 
crowns, ſoldi, and denari, picoli or current money. At 
Naples, accounts are kept in ducats, florins, and grains. 
The accounts in Sicily are kept the ſame as at Naples. 
At Lucca they keep their accounts in crowns, livres, ſol- 
di, and denari; the crown is worth 7 livres 10 ſoldi; the 
livre, 20 ſoldi; and the ſoldi, 12 denari. At Venice, ac- 
counts are kept in livres, ſoldi, and denari, picoli or cur- 
rent; but the bank-entries are in livres, ſoldi, and grofles : 
both the current and bank-ducats. of Venice make 24 
ſoldi, or 6 livres and four ſoldi. At Bologna, accounts are 
kept in livres, ſoldi, and denari; the livre being 20 ſoldi, 
and the ſoldi 12 denari. At Bergam, the money of ac- 
count is the ſame as at Bologna, and its proportions the 
ſame. At Parma accounts are kept in crowns, foldi, and 
denari; the crown is 20 ſoldi, and the ſoldi 20 denari. 


di, and denari. In Savoy and Piedmont, accounts are 
kept in livres, or lires, ſoldi, and quartrins. At Placentia, 
accounts are kept in crowns, ſoldi, and denari of mark; 
of which 12 denari make a ſoldi, and 20 ſoldi the crown. 
In the iſland of Sardinia, accounts are kept as in moſt 
parts of Italy, in livres, ſoldi, and denari. In the iſland 
of Malta, the money of account is the fame with that of 
Sicily, In the iſland of Candia, the account is the ſame 
as at Venice. | | 

 Ruſfian, Swediſh, Daniſh, and Poliſh Money of Account. 
In the trading places of the Ruſſian empire, accounts are 
kept in roubles, grives, and moſcoſques, or in roubles and 


coppecks; 10 coppecks, each of which is equal to two 


moſcoſques, make a grive, and 100 coppecks, or 10 
grives, is a rouble. In the kingdom of Sweden, accounts 
are kept in dollars, marks, and oorts; the dollar being 


worth four marks, and the mark eight oorts. In Den- 


mark, accounts are kept in marks and ſchellings ; the 


and the ſchelling, three penins. Accounts are kept at 
Bergen, and in other places in Norway, in Daniſh rix- 
dollars, marks, and ſchellings. In Poland, accounts are 
kept in guilders, gros, and deniers, of which 18 deniers 
make a gros, and 30 gros a guilder: they here keep ac- 
counts alſo in rixdollars and gros, reckoning go of the 
latter to one of the former. At Riga, accounts are kept 
in rixdollars and gros,. the former of which ſpecies con- 
ſiſts of go of the latter, | 

Turkiſh Monty of Account. The Turks, both in Eu- 
rope, Aſia, and Africa, account by purſes, either of ſilver 
or gold, the laſt being only uſed in the ſeraglio, with half 
purſes of gold, called alſo rizes: the purſe of filver is 
equal to 1500 French livres, or about 651. ſterling ; and 
the half purſe in proportion: the purſe of gold is 15000 
ſequins, equal to 30000 French crowns, or about 37 501. 
ſterling : this is ſeldom uſed but for preſents to favou- 
rites, ſo that a purſe ſimply ſignifies a purſe of ſilver, or 


ade livres. The merchants alſo uſe Dutch dollars, 


| called aſtani or abouquels, with medins and aſpers: the 


dollar 


At Modena and Mantua, accounts are kept in livres, ſol- 


— —_——_ 


rixdollar is worth ſix marks; the mark, 16 ſchellings; 
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dollar is equal to 35 medins, and the medin to three 
aſpers; the aſper to à hal fpenny ſterling 3 

Aſalic MONEYS of Account are as follow. In Perſia they 
account by the taman, called alſo man and tumein, and 
dinar-biſti; the taman is compoſed of 50 abaſhs, or 100 
mamodies, or 200 chapes, or 10000 dinars; which, 
accounting the abaſſi on the foot of 18 French ſols, or 
the dinar on that of a denier, amounts to 31. 128. 6d. 
ſterling the taman. They alſo account by larins, eſpe- 
cially at Ormus, and on the coaſt of®the Perſian gulph : 
the larin is equivalent to 11 d. ſterling ; and on that foot- 
ing is uſed alſo in Arabia, and through a great part of the 
_ Eaſt-Indies. 8 | 

Chineſe Moneys of Account are the pic, picol, and 
tael ; which, though in effect weights, do likewiſe ſerve 
as money of account, obtaining in Tonquin as well as 
China: the pic is divided into 100 catis, ſome ſay 125 ; 
the cati into 16 taels, each tac] equal to one ounce two 
drachms : the picol contains 66 4 caties ; the tae] is equi- 
valent to 6s. 8d. ſterling. 

Faponeſe Monevs of Account are the ſchuites, cockiens, 
ocbans or oubans, and taels: 200 ſchuites are equa] to 
500 Dutch pounds, the cockien equal to 10 Low-coun- 
try pounds, 1000 oebans make 45000 taels. | N 
Mogul Monty of Account. At Surat, Agra, and the 
reſt of the eſtates of the great mogul, they uſe lacres, 
acrees, or leeths, implying one hundred thouſand ; thus 
a lacre of rupees is 100,000 rupees; the lacre being near- 
ly on the footing of the tun in Holland, and the million 
of France. 

MoNEys of Account of other iſlands and coaſts of India. 
Throughout Malabar, and at Goa, they uſe tangas, vin- 
tins, and pardos-xeraphin ; the tanga is of two kinds, viz. 
of good and bad alloy; hence their cuſtom is to count by 
good or bad money ; the tanga of good alloy is better by 
one fifth than the bad, fo that four tangas good being al- 
lowed the pardos-xeraphin, there will be required five of 
the bad ; four vintins good make a tanga likewiſe good ; 


fifteen barucos, a vintin; a good baruco is equal to a 


5 Portugueſe ree, a French denier, or one thirteenth of a 
penny ſterling. In the iſland of Java they uſe the ſonta, 
ſapacou, fardos, and catis ; which laſt money, together 


with the leeth or lacre, is much uſed throughout all the 


Eaſt-Indies ; the ſonta is 200 caxas, or little pieces of 
that country, hung on a ors and is equal to eleven 
twelfths of a penny ſterling ; five ſontas make the ſapa- 
cou. The fardos equal to 28. 8d. ſterling ; the cati 
contains 20 taels ; the tael 6 s. 8 d. ſterling. There are 
iſlands, cities, and ſtates of the Eaſt-Indies, whoſe mo- 
nies of account are not here expreſſed, partly becauſe re- 
ducible to ſome of the above-mentioned, and partly be- 
cauſe we find no certain conſiſtent account of them. 
African MoNEy of Account, From Cape Verd to the 
Cape of Good-Hope, all exchanges and valuations of 
merchandize are made on the foot of the macoute and 
piece; which, though no monies of account, for thoſe 
barbarians have no real monies, and therefore need 
imaginary ones to eſtimate them by, yet ſerve in lieu 
thereof, At Loango de Boirie, and other places on the 
coaſt of Angola, the eſtimations are made by macoutes; 
and at Malimbo and Cabindo, on the ſame coaſt, the 
negroes reckon by pieces: among the firſt the macoute is 
equal to 10 pieces; ten macoutes make 100, which like- 
wiſe gives us a kind of imaginary money to eſtimate any 
purchaſe, exchange, &c. they fix on the one ſide the num- 
ber of macoutes required; e. gr. for a negro; ſo that 
there are ſeveral bargains made for one; ſuppoſe, for in- 
ſtance, the ſlave to be fixed at 3500 pieces, this amounts 
to 350 macoutes in merchandize, they fix the price of 
each in macoutes. Two Flemiſh knives, e. gr. are ac- 
counted one macoute; a copper-baſon, 2 5 weight, 
three; a barrel of gunpowder, three, &c. For the piece, 
it ſerves in like manner to eſtimate the value of goods, 
duties, &c. on either ſide: thus the natives require ten 
pieces ſor a ſlave; and the Europeans put, for inſtance, 
a fuſee at one piece, a piece of ſalampours at four pieces, 
&c. The cities of Barbary and Egypt, whither the Eu- 
ropeans traffic, reckon much after the ſame manner as in 
the Levant, and the dominions of the grand ſignior; for 
the reſt, through that vaſt extent of coaſt where we trade 
tor negroes, gold-duſt, elephants teeth, wax, leather, 
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&c. either the inhahitants do not know what m 


account is, or, if they have any, it is on] ny of | 
ſettled among G bins "= { what ftranger 

MONEYERS, Monevyoss, or Monitrs offi : 
the mint, who work and coin gold and ſilver n den of 
anſwer all waſte and charges. "Ys Und 

MONITORY LRETYERs are letters of warni XY 
admonition, ſent from an ecclefiaftical judge OY and 
formation of ſcandals and abuſes, within the 00 ard 
of his court. e eee 
: PP 5 perſon ** wholly dedicates 
ervice of religion, in ſome monaſtery. u a 
_ of ſome 1 ſtatutes and at 5 MR 

The moſt probable account of the original o 

is, that in the Decian perſecution, in the — 5 7 . 
third century, many perſons in Egypt, to avoid thadu . 
of the ſtorm, fled to the neighbouring deſarts and "oxy 
tains, where they not only found a fafe retreat, but a 
more time and liberty to exerciſe themſelves in ads 1 
piety and divine contemplations; which ſort of life be. 
came ſo agreeable, that when the perſecution y f 


i 3 Was over 
they refuſed to return to their habitations again, chooſr, 


himfelf to the 


rather to continue in thoſe cottages and cells, which 


they had made for themſelves in the wilderneſs. 
that time to the reign of Conſtantine, monachiſth wi; 
confined to the hermits or anachorets, who lived in pri- 
vate cells in the wilderneſs; but when Pachomius bad 
erected monaſteries, other countries preſently followed 
the example. | 

MONKEY, Sima, in zoology, a numerous genus of 
quadrupeds of the order of the anthropomorpha, or qua- 
drupeds that reſemble the human figure : their face is 


From 


naked; the claws are rounded and flattiſh, in ſome de- 


gree like the nails on the human hand; and they hve 
both an upper and lower eye-lid. | 
Of all the animals of the monkey-kind, the ſatyr reſem-. 


bles mankind moſt its face is naked, and is very like that 


of an aged and not handſome man; it has no tail, 


and in other reſpects greatly reſembles the human 


form. The moſt like, next to this, is the oran-outang, 
or black-faced monkey, called the ſavage; and the next 
to this is the baboon, or whiſkered- ſimia, with a ſhort tail: 
the reſt of the monkeys, of which there are a great many 
kinds, differing widely both in ſize and figure, have ne- 
vertheleſs ſomething of the human aſpect ; and as they 
are tractable animals, people make them walk erect 
with a ſtaff, and perform many tricks, to ſhew theit re- 
ſemblance; but, in general, ſuch monkeys as have 
no tails, have more of this likeneſs than thole that have. 

MONOCHORD, a muſical inſtrument, compoſed of 
one ſtring, uſed to try the variety and proportion of 


| ſounds, 


MONODY, in ancient poetry, a mournful kind of 
ſong, ſung by a perſon all alone, to give vent to his 
rief, OK 39 | | 

MONOECIA, in botany, one of Linnzus's claſſes of 
plants, the twenty-firſt in order; in which the male an 
female flowers are placed ſeparately on the ſame plant, or 
rather on different ſtalks growing from the ſame foot. | 

Of the plants belonging to this claſs, ſome have on) 
one ftamen, and others have three, four, five, , ® 
more ſtamina; whence the ſubordinate orders of monoecia 
monandria, monoecia-triandria, &c. others ag 3 
re . others ſyngeneſious, and others g 

rous. * 

MONOGRAM, a character or cypher, compoſed 0 
one,. two, or more letters, interwoven ; being 4 * 
abbreviation of a name, anciently uſed as 2 ſeal, badge 
arms, &c. : „ which 2 

MONOLOGUE, a dramatic. ſcene, in n- 
perſon appears alone on the ſtage, and ſpeaks to hn 
ſelf. | Aj, lone, 
The word is derived from the Greek, rs 
and acy@-», diſcourſe. | CY eee 

MONOMIAL, in algebra, a root or quantify og | 
has only one name or member, as ab, 44 b, . 

A monomial may be either rational or 2 10 

MONOPETALOUS, in botany; is appli A 
that have only one undivided lea. 

The word is derived from the Greek yay, alone, 
HN, à leaf. : e : MO- 


NM 0 N 


makes himſelf ſole maſter of a commodity, manufacture, 
Kc. in order to enhance the price thereof. | 

The word is derived from the Greek yyS», alone, and 
monte, tO ſell. a | | | 

There are two kinds of monopoly, when a perſon buys 
up corn, &c. to retail it again at an advanced price; or 
when a patent is procured, prohibiting any other perſon 
to ſell a certain commodity but the patente. 

MONOPTERE, in architecture, a kind of temple, 
round, and without walls, having a dome ſupported by 

ns. | 

con NOPTOTON, in grammar, a noun that has 


only one caſe, as 1mficzas. | 

ONOPYRENEOUS, in botany, ſuch fruit as 
contains only one feed or kernel, 1 
 MONORAYME, a piece of poetry, in which all the 
verles end with the ſame rhyme. 


MONOSTICH, an epigram that conſiſts of only one 


ſingle verſe. 


MONOSYLLABLE, in grammar, a word that con- 


fiſts of only one ſyllable, and is compoſed of either one 
or more letters pronounced at the ſame time. | | 
MONOTHELITES, a ſect of Chriſtians in the ſe- 
venth century, ſo called from their maintaining that, 
though there were two natures in Jeſus Chriſt, the human 
and divine, there was but one will, which was the di- 
vine. | 
| MONOTONY, an uniformity of ſound, or a fault 
in pronunciation, when a long ſeries of words are deli- 
vered in one unvaried tone. . 


MONSOON, in phyſiology, a ſpecies of trade-wind, 


in the Eaſt-Indies, which for ſix months blows conſtantly. 


the ſame way, and the contrary way the other {ix months. 
See WIND, „%%% get 

MONTH, Menſis, in chronology, the twelfth part of 
a year. See TEAK, IS 
Time being duration, marked out for certain uſes, and 
- meaſured by the motion of the heavenly bodies, there 
thence reſults divers kinds of months as well as years, 
different from one another, according to the particular 
Juminary by whoſe revolution they are determined, and 
the particular purpoſes they are deſtined for; hence 
months are of two kinds, aſtronomical and civil, 

An aſtronomical month is that which is governed either 
by the motion of the ſun or moon, and is conſequently of 
two kinds, ſolar and lunar: a ſolar month is that time, 
in which the ſun ſeems to run through a whole ſign, or 
the twelfth part of the ecliptic. | 

Hence, if regard be had to the ſun's true apparent mo- 
tion, the ſolar month will be unequal, fince the ſun 1s 
longer in paſſing through the winter-ſigns than through 
thoſe of the ſummer; but as he conftantly travels through 
all the twelve ſigns in-365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, 
the quantity of a mean month will be had, by dividing 
that number by 12; on this principle, the quantity of a 
lviar month will be found to be 30 days, 10 hours, 29 
minutes, 5 ſeconds, See EARTH. 

A lunar month is that ſpace of time which the moon 
takes up in performing its courſe through the zodiac, or 
that meaſured by the motion of the moon round the 
earth; and is of three kinds, viz. periodical, ſynodical, 
and that of illumination. The lunar periodical month is 
the ſpace of time wherein the moon makes her round 
through the zodiac, or wherein ſhe returns to the ſame 

Fg won. 27 days, 7 Bones, 43 minutes, 5 7 8 
| The lunar ſynodical month, called alſo abſolutely the 
mar month and lunation, is the ſpace of time between 
WO conjunctions of the moon with the ſun ; or the time 
t takes from one conjunction with the ſun to the next ; 
er from one new. moon to another: the quantity of a 


ſynodical month is |; 
20 days, 12 hours minutes, 2 ſe- 
conds, and 11 thirds, ? Ae 2 


m ; ; | 
rere is not the ſame at all times, for in the ſummer 
« UCC, when the ſun ſee 


cal month ms to move ſloweſt, the ſynodi- 
42 appeareth leſs, being about 29 days, 6 hours, 
foes rg 2 in the winter, when the ſun's motion 
for which 5 T & moon does not fetch up the ſun ſo ſoon, 
php reaſon the ſynodical month then ſeems greater, 

8 98, 19 hours, and 37 minutes, according to the 


MONO POL, in commerce, denotes when a perſon | 


——_— 


The quantity of a ſynodical | 


=, p 


obſervation of the ſame aſtronomers: ſo that the firſt 
quantity given of the ſynodical month, is to be underſtood 


| as to the mean motion. From what has been ſaid, it 


may eaſily appear that the difference between a periodical 
and ſynodical month is this ; the firſt is called periodical 
in reſpect of the moon's orbit: but the ſynodical is ſa 
called in reſpect of its connection with the other lumi- 
nary. Now after the time of its conjunction, the ſun 
does not continue in the ſame place of the zodiac, but 
moves forwards towards the eaſt ; upon which it falls out 
that the mioon, finiſhing its courſe, does not find the ſun 
again in the ſame place where it left him, he being re- 
moved almoſt a whole fign from his former place; ſo that 


to overtake the ſun again, it plainly appears that a certain 


ſpace of time is requiſite beſides the periodical, which 
makes up the ſynodical month; | | | 
The ancient Romans made uſe of the lunar months, 
and made them alternately of 29 and 30 days; and they 
marked the days of each month by three terms, viz. ca- 
lends, nones, and ides, | | | 
The lunar month of illumination; or appoſition, or 
illuminative month, is the ſpace from the firſt time of the 
moon's appearance after new moon, to. her firſt appear- 
ance after the new moon following. The lunar month 
of illumination is not of any determined quantity, becauſe 
the moon appears ſometimes ſooner, and ſometithes later, 
after the conjunction; for which diverſity aſtronomers 
give us ſeveral reaſons, particularly the obliquity of the 
zodiac, the variable latitude of the moon, the apparent 
inequality of its motion, the different qualities of the 
ſummer and winter-air, &c. By this month, however, 


the Turks and Arabs go; and it is ſaid that the ancient 


Britons went by the phaſes of the moon. 


A civil or political month conſiſts of a certain number 


of days, according to the laws and cuſtoms of the differ- 
ent countries wherein it is uſed, either having no regard 
to the ſolar or lunar months, as thofe of the Egyptians in 
their equal year, of the Romans in the year of Romulus, 

c. or coming pretty near to the ſolar aſtronomical 
month, as the ; = og or elſe the lunar aſtronomical, as 
the Jewiſh, Turkiſh, and others. The Britiſh and 
moſt European nations make twelve months in the year, 


viz. January, February, &c. See the articles JAnu- 


ARY, &c. | | | 
Civil ſolar months are ſuch civil months as are ac- 


{ commodated to the aſtronomical months, or thoſe which 


are to conſiſt alternately of 30 and 31 days, excepting 
one month of the twelve, which, for every fourth year, 


| conſiſted of 30 days, and for the other years of 29. This 


form of civil months was introduced by Julius Czfar 
but under Auguſtus the fixth month, till then; from its 
place, called Sextilis, was denominated Auguſtus, in ho- 
nour of that prince; and to make the compliment yet the 
greater; a day was added to it, fo that it now conſiſts of 


31 days, though till then it had only 3o; to make up for 


which, a day was taken from February, fo that from 
thenceforward it only conſiſted of 28 days, and every 
fourth year of 29; though before it had ordinarily 
conſiſted of 29 days, &c. and ſuch are the civil or 
calendar months which now obtain throughout Eu- 
Tope. | | | | 3 EP, 
Civil lunar months are to conſiſt alternately of 29 and 
30 days: thus will two civil months be equal to two 
aſtronomical ones, abating for the odd minutes, and con- 
ſequently the new moon will be hereby kept to the firſt 
day of each ſuch civil month, for a long time together. 
However, to make them-keep conſtantly pace with the 
civil months, at the end of each 948 months, a month of 
29 days muſt be added, or elſe every 33d month mult 
conſiſt of 30 days. This was the month in civil or com- 
mon uſe among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, till the 
time of Julius Cæſar. | 
MON TPAGNOTE,. or PosT. of the Invulnerable, in 
the military art, an eminence choſen out of the reach of 
the cannon of a place beſieged, where curious perſons poſt 
themſelves, to ſee an attack, and the manner of the ſiege, 
without being expoſed to any danger, | 
MONUMENT, in architecture, a building deſtined 
to preſerve the memory, &c. of the perſon who raiſed it, 


| or for whom it was raiſed; ſuch are a triumphal arch, a 
| mauſoleum, a pyramid, ce. 
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to the firſt figure, four to the ſecond, and fix to the 


concluſion. The conſonants are chiefly of uſe in the 


IT IAI. 


angle AOC (plate LX XXIX. fig. 2) which is the differ- 


MONYCHA, among naturaliſts, an appellation given 
to animals with ſingle or undivided hoofs. 5 
MOOD, or Mops, in logic, called alfo ſyllogiſt ie 
mood, a proper diſpoſition of the ſeveral propoſitions of a 
ſyllogiſm, in reſpe& of quantity and quality. 
As in all the ſcveral diſpoſitions of the middle term, the 


propoſitions of which a ſyllogiſm conſiſts, may be either Therefore, ſince one ſemidiameter of the earth 


univerſal or particular, affirmative or negative; the due de- 
termination of theſe, and putting them together, as the 
laws of argumentation require, conſtitute what logicians 
call the moods of ſy!logiſms. Of theſe moods there ate a 
determinate-number to every figure, including all the poſ- 
ſible ways in which propoſitions, differing in quantity or 
quality, can be combined, according to any diſpoſition of 
the middle term, in order to arrive at a juſt concluſion. 
There are two kinds of moods, the one direct, the other 
indirect. 7 | | 

The direct mood is that wherein the concluſion is 
drawn from the premiſes directly and immediately, as, 
Every animal is a living thing, every man is a living 
animal; therefore, every man is a living thing.” There 
are fourteen of theſe dire& moods, four of which belong 


third. They are denoted by ſo many artificial words 
framed for that purpoſe, viz 1 Barbara, celarent, darii, 
ferioque. 4. Baralip, celantes, dabitis, fapeſino, friſe- 
ſom. 2 Ceſare, cameſtres, feſtino, baroco. 3. Darapti, 
felapton, diſamis, datiſi, bocardo, feriſon. The uſe and 
effect of which words lie wholly in the ſyllables, and the 
letters of which the ſyllables confiſt ; each word, for in- 
ſtance, conſiſts of three ſyllables, denoting the three pro- 
poſitions of a (yllogiſm, viz. major, minor, and conclu- 
ſion; add, that the letters of each ſyllable are either 
vowels or conſonants ; the vowels are A, which denotes | 
an univerſal affirmative; E, an univerſal negative; I, a 
particular affirmative z and O, a particular negative: 
thus Barbara is a ſyllogiſm or mood of the firſt figure, 
conſiſting of three univerſal affirmative propoſitions: Ba- 
ralip, one of the fourth figure, conſiſting of two uni- 
verſal affirmative premiſes, and a particular affirmative 


reduction of ſyllogiſms. See the articles FIGURE and 
REDUCTION. "© ns | | | 
The indirect mood is that wherein the concluſion is 
not inferred immediately from the premiſes, but follows 
from them by means of a converſion ; as, “ Every ani- 
mal is a living thing, every man 1s an animal ; therefore 
ſome living thing is a man.” | | 
Moop, or \1oDE, in grammar, the different manner 
of conjugating verbs, ſerving to denote the different af- 
fections of the mind, See VERB. | : 


and the quantity of this difference or any] 


dius, ſo is AC=1 to CO=6o,r ; this will be + 


they preſerve all their ſplendor to the moment of their oc- 


] 
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is known by aſt ronomical tables, the latter by obſervation 


„ = AS. 


If therefore we ſay, As the tangent of 57 12” is to fg. 


he mein 
he earth, 
3982 miles, we have 3982 x 60,1 =239318 AO 
mean diſtance of the moon. | CHEE we 
The moon's apparent ſemidiameter M O m 
her mean diftance) 15' 28“ 938” by the micromet 
which is the quantity of the angle M CO, | The earth! 
diameter therefore is to the moon's as 3432” to 60 
that is, as 109 to 30, or as 3,63 to 1. Whetefore 155 
7964 = 2192 miles the moon's diameter, ON” 
Therefore the face of the earth, as it appears to the !; 
narians, is to the face of the moon, as it appears to u; 4 
109 Xx 109 to 30 & JO, VIZ. as 11881 to YOO, or as f E 
to 1. And the real bulk of the earth is to that of * 
moon as 109 X 109 X 109 to 30 X 30 X Zo, vir, a; 
1295029 to 27000, that is, as 1295 to 27, or ag 48 to 1 
very nearly, 3 9 
Sir Iſaac Newton mentions the atmoſphere about the 
moon, but other aſtronomers think there is reaſon (not 
to ſay a demonſtration) for the contrary : for, were there 
an atmoſphere of air like ours, it muſt neceſſarily obſcure 
the fixed ſtars in the moon's appulſe to them ; but it has 
been obſerved that this never happens; on the contrar . 


diſtance of the moon in ſemidiameters of | 


eaſures (at 


cultation, and then diſappear inſtantaneouſly, and in the 
ſame manner they recover their light, when they appear 
again on the other fide. And this I am very certain of 
from a remarkable occultation of Jupiter, which J ob- 
ſerved with a good reflecting teleſcope from the beginnin 
to the end with all the attention poſſible, becauſe I was 
very defirous to be ſatisfied about that matter; and all the 
phenomena con ſpited to convince me, there was nothing 
like an atmoſphere about the moon. . 

That the ſurface of the moon is not ſmooth or even, 
but diverſified with hills and vales, continents and ſeas, 
kes, &c. any one would imagine who views her face 
through a large teleſcope. That the has variety of hills 
and mountains 1s demonſtrable from the line which bounds 
the light and dark parts not being an even regular curve, 
as it would be upon a ſmooth ſpherical ſurface, but an 
irregular broken line, full of dents and notches, as re- 
preſented in fig. 3. Alſo becauſe many ſma}l (and ſome 
large) bright ſpots appear in the dark portion, ſtanding 
out at ſeveral ſmall diſtances from the boundary line; 
which ſpots in a few hours become larger, and at laſt 
unite with the enlightened portion of the diſk. 


Hence ariſe four moods, vis, the indicative, ſubjunAive, 
and imperative: of thoſe the three firſt are called finite 


moods, becauſe they define a certain perſon and number; | h 
but the fourth is called the infinite, becauſe in it there is | and circular, which infallibly proves them to 
no diſtinction of either perſon or number, 


See INDICA- 
TIVE, 000. 5; | 

Some grammarians reckon five moods, viz. the indica- 
tive, ſubjunQive, optative, imperative, and infinitive ; 
and ſome make fix, dividing the optative into potential | 
and optative. See the articles OPTATIVE and POTEN- 


MOON, Luna, ), in aſtronomy, a ſatellite, or ſe- 
condary planet, always attendant on our earth. 

Of the fix primary planets, we find but three that are 
certainly attended with moons, viz. the earth, Jupiter, 
and Saturn; for though Mr. Short has given an account 
of a phænomenon that he obſerved ſome years ago, which 
{-ems extremely like a moon about Venus, yet, as it was 
never obſerved before nor ſince through. the beſt of te- 
leſ:opes, it does not appear to be a moon: however, that 
the reader may uſe his own judgment, we refer him to 
the account given of it in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, „ e 0 

The diſtance of our moon from the earth is determin- 
ed by her horizontal parallax, or the angle which the ſe- 
inidiameter of the earth ſubtends at the moon, viz. the 


ence between the true place of the moon's center O, 


j 


On the other hand, we obſerve many ſmall ſpots inter- 
ſperſed al} over the bright part, ſome of which have their 
dark fides next the fun, and their oppoſite ſides ah 2 | 

eep, 
hollow, round cavities ; of which there are two very fe- 
markable ones near together on the upper part, and may 
be viewed exceeding plain, when the moon is about four 
or five days old. 1 85 

To meaſure the height of a lunar mquntain is a curious 
problem, and at the ſame time very eaſy to effect in the 
following manner, Let C (plate LXXXIX. g. 4.) be 
the moon's center, EDB a ray of the ſun touching bi? 
moon's ſurface in D, and the top of a mountain in u, 
Draw CB and CD; the height of the mountain AB 
is to be found. With a micrometer in a teleſcope fin 
what proportion the diſtance of the top of the mountain 
B, from the circle of illumination at B, bears to the dia- 
meer of the moon, that is, the proportion of the * | 
D B io DF; and, becauſe DF is known in miles, D 
will be alſo known in that meaſure, bills 

Now admit that DB: DC:: 1:8, as in one of the 
it will be; then becauſe AC or DC the ſemidiamet” 0. 
the moon is known to be 1096 miles, DB will * / he 
137 miles; therefore the hypothenuſe BC __ | 
equal to 1104.5, from which ſubtract the fa hy 
there remains 8.5 the height A B nearly. This gant "a8 
then, being 8 2 miles high, is near three times nig 
than the higheſt mountain on the earth. (ET IO 

large an 


when. in the horizon, and the apparent place thereof, as 
viewed ſrom the ſurface of the earth at A. The former 


4 


Again, the cavities are proportionably i the 100d! 
I have obſerved cavities in the moon more than pat 


N vw + 
* R * 
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>00 miles upon the moon's ſurface; their depths appear 
fikewiſe proportional. The lunar cavities therefore pro- 
dig 
the ſur : 
a of the earth in theſe reſpects. 3 
dince the moon's ſurface appears to be ſo very moun- 
tainous and irregular, it has been a queſtion, how it comes 
to paſs thar the bright circular limb of the diſk does not 
appear jagged and irregular, as well as the curve bound- 
ing the light and dark parts? In anſwer to this, it muſt 
de conſidered that, if the ſurface of the moon had but 


the ſaid bright limb would then appear irregularly indent- 
ed; but ſince the ſurface is all over mountainous, and 


curve line, but a large Zone, having many mountains 
lying one behind another from the obſerver's eye, it is 
evident the mountains in ſome rows, being oppolite to 
the vales in others, will fill up the inequalities in the 
viſhle limb in the remoter parts, which diminiſh to the 
ſoht and blend with each other, ſo as to conſtitute (like 
the waves of the ſea) one uniform and even horizon, 

Whether there be ſeas, lakes, &c. in the moon, hag 
deen a queſtion long debated, but now concluded in the 
negative: for in thoſe large darker regions, which were 


many permanent bright ſpots, as alſo caverns and empty 
pits, whoſe ſhadows fall within them, which can never 
de ſeen in ſeas or any liquid ſubſtance, Their dark and 
duſky colour may proceed from a kind of matter or ſoil 
which reflects light leſs than that of the other regions. 

Theſe ſpots in the moon have continued always the 
fame unchangeably, ſince they were firſt viewed with a 
teleſcope; though leſs alterations than what happen in 
the earth in every ſeaſon of the year, by verdure, ſnow, 
inundations, and the like, would have cauſed a change in 
their appearance, But, indeed, as there are no ſeas nor 
rivers in the moon, and no atmoſphere, ſo of courſe there 
can be no clouds, rain, ſnow, or other meteors, whence 
ſuch changes might be expected. | 

The aſtronomers have drawn the face of the moon, ac- 
cording as it is ſeen with the beſt teleſcopes ; for which 


nographers Florentius, Langrenus, John Hevelius of 
Dantzic, Grimaldus and Ricciolus, Italians ; who have 


moon's face, and, for the better diſtinguiſhing them, they 
have given to each part a proper name, Langrenus and 
Ricciolus have divided the lunar regions among the philo- 
lophers and aſtronomers, and other eminent men: but 
Hevelius, fearing leſt the philoſophers ſhould quarrel 
about the diviſion of the lands, has ſpoiled them of this 
their property, and given the parts of the moon thoſe 
beographical names, that belong to the different iſlands, 
"vuntries, and ſeas of our earth, without any regard to 
Weir ſituation or figure. See „ 5 

'nce, as we have Thewn, the mean diſtance of the 


tance of the moon one de 
ſubtend an 


ible; but ſuch a de 


gree of the earth's ſurface will 


a f g. is equal to 69 E miles; therefore 
# Par place 70 miles in diameter in the moon will be 
] 6 viſible to the naked eye. Hence a teleſcope that 
Aube about 100 times will juſt diſcover a ſpot whoſe 
meter is +5; Of -70 miles, or 7; of a mile, or 3698 feet : 


10 
and a teleſcope 


hyp . 
8 that is but 25 of a mile, that is, whoſe diameter 
ut 370 feet, or 
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ſhew a ſmall town or village, or even a 
at, if any ſuch there be. , 
hich the moon takes up in making one re- 
t the earth, from a fixed ſtar to the ſame 
month. þ 7h. 43', which is called the periodical 
tons, thas 55 Wy time that paſſes between two conjunc- 
299. 12h. „ rom one new moon to another, is equal to 
For, e, 3 » Which is called a ſynodical month: 
ach to 485 Tr is finiſhed; the moon has a ſmall 
cauſe th de to get between the fun and the earth, 
3 ne fun keeps advancing forwards in the ecliptic. 
VW this ſur 8 ö P 


part of the moon's diameter in breadth, which is about 


joully exceed the height of the mountains; and conſe- 
face of the moon has but little ſimilitude to 


one row of mountains placed round the limb of the diſk, 


ince the viſible limb is to be conſidered not as a ſingle. 


thought to be ſeas, we view through a good teleſcope 


we are obliged to the accurate labours of the famous ſele- 


| chotomiſed, and in her firſt quarter or quadrature. 
taken particular care to note all the ſhining parts of the 


moon 15 about 60 ſemidiameters of the earth, at the diſ- 


angle of one minute, and will therefore be 


that will magnify 1000 times will ſhew an 


little more than 120 yards; and there- 


plus of motion takes „ 


Moo 


which added to the periodical month makes the ſynodi- 
cal, according to the mean motions. 3 
The moon moves about its own axis in the ſame time 
that it. moves about the earth, from whence it comes to 
paſs that ſhe always ſhews the ſame face to us: for by 
this motion about her axis juſt ſo much of her ſurface is 
turned towards us conſtantly, as by her motioa about the. 
earth would be turned from us. | 
But ſince this motion about the axis is equable and uni- 
form, and that about the earth, or common center of 
gravity, is unequal and irregular, as being performed in 
an ellipſis, it muſt follow, that the ſame part of the moon's 
ſurface preciſely can never be ſhewn conſtantly to the 
earth; and this is confirmed by the teleſcope, through 
which we. often' obſerve a little gore or ſegment on the 
Eaſtern and weſtern limb appear and diſappear by turns, 
as if her body librated to and fro; which therefore oc- 
caſioned this phaznomenon to be called the moon's libra-. 
tion. | 
The orbit of the moon is elliptical, more ſo than any 
of the planets, and is perpetually changing or variable, 
both in reſpect of its figure and ſituation; of which we 
| ſhall treat more largely further on. The inclination of 
the moon's orbit to the plane of the ecliptic is alſo va- 
riable, from 5 degrees to 5 18'. The line of nodes like- 
wiſe has a variable motion from eaſt to welt, contrary to 
the order of the ſigns, and'compleats an entire revolution 
in a ſpace of time a little leſs than 19 years. Alſo the 
line of the apſides, or of the apogee and perigee, has a 
direct motion from weſt to eaſt, and finiſhes a revolution 
In the ſpace of about nine years. All which will be more 
copiouſly treated of when we come to explain the phyſical 
cauſes thereof, 5 | | | 
'T he phaſes of the moon in every part of the orbit are 
eaſily accounted for from her different ſituation with re- 
ſpect to the earth and ſun: for though to an eye placed in 
the ſun ſhe will always-exhibit a compleat illuminated 
hemiſphere, yet in reſpect to the earth, where that he- 
miſphere is viewed in all degrees of obliquity, it will ap- 
pear in every degree from the greateſt to the leaſt 
fo that at E ( fg. 6.) no part at all of the enlighten- 
ed ſurface can be ſeen. At F a little part of it is 
turned towards the earth, and from its figure it is then 
ſaid to be horned. At G one half of the enlightened ſur» 
face is turned to the earth, and ſhe is then ſaid to be = 
At 
a part more than half is turned to the-earth, and then ſhe 
is ſaid to be gibbous. At A her whole illuminated he- 
miſphere is ſeen, being then in oppoſition to the ſun; and 
this is called the full moon. At B ſhe is again gibbous, 
but on the other part; at C ſhe is again dichotomiſed, 
and in her laſt quarter; at D ſhe is horned, as before; 
and then becomes new again at E, where ſhe is in con- 
junction with the ſun. | | 2 5 
If MN fg. 7.) be drawn perpendicular to the line 
SL joining the centers of the ſun and moon, and OP 
| perpendicular to the line TL joining the centers of the 
earth and moon, it is evident the angle OLM in the firſt 
half of the orbit, and PLN in the ſecond, will be pro- 
portional to the quantity of the illuminated diſk turned 
towards the earth; and this angle is every- where equal 
to the angle ETL, which is called the elongation of the 
moon from the fun. 858 | 
| To find what quantity of the moon's viſible ſurface is 
illuſtrated for any given time, we are to conſider that 
the circle of illumination BFC ( fg. 8.) is oblique 
to the view every-where (but at quarter and full), 
and therefore by the laws of the orthographic projection 
(which ſee under the article Orthographic PRojJEcTION) 
it will be projected into an ellipſe whoſe longeſt axis is the 
diameter of the moon BC, and the ſemi-conjugate is FL 
= coſine of the angle of elongation F BP. Hence FP 
= verſed ſine of the ſaid angle. But from the nature of 
the circle and ellipſe we have LP in a conſtant ratio to 
F P, wherever the line PO is drawn perpendicular to 
B; therefore alſo 2 LP = PO has a conſtant ratio to 
FP. But (by Euclid V. 12.) the ſum of all the lines 
OP = area of the circle is to the ſum of all the lines FP 
= area of the illuminated part, as the diameter of the 
circle OP to the verſed fine of the elongation FP, 
As the moon illuminates the earth by a reflex light, ſo 


does 


- 


does the earth the moon; but the other phznomena will 
be different for the moſt part. We ſhall inſert them for 
the reader's curioſity as follows. (I.) The earth will 


appear but to little more than one half of the lunar inha- | 
-bitants. (2.) To thoſe to whom the earth is viſible, it | 


appears fixed, or at leaſt to have no circular motion, but 
only that which reſults from the moon's libration. (3.) 
Thoſe who live in the middle of the moon's viſible he- 
miſphere ſee the earth directly over their heads. (4.) To 


_ thoſe who live in the extremity of that hemiſphere the | 


carth ſeems always nearly in the horizon, but not exactly 
there, by reaſon of the libration. (5.) The earth in the 
| courſe of a month would have all the ſame phafes as the 
moon has. Thus the Tunarians, when the moon is at 
E (fig. q.) in the middle of their night, ſee the earth at 
full, or ſhining with a full face ; at G it is dichotomiſed, 
or half light and half dark ; at A it is wholly dark, or 
new; and at the parts between theſe it is gibbous. (6.) 
The earth appears variegated with ſpots of different mag- 
nitudes and colours, ariſing from the continents, iſlands, 
oceans, ſeas, clouds, &c. (7.) Theſe ſpots will appear 
conſtantly revolving about the earth's axis, by which the 
lunarians will determine the earth's diurnal rotation, in 
the ſame manner as we do that of the ſun. 


* 


To find the Age, or change of the MooN, 
Janus O, 2, I; 2, 3» 4, 5 6, | 

8, 8, 10, 10, theſe to the epact fix, | 
The ſum, bate 3o, to the month's day add, 
Or take from 30, age, or change, is had. 


Ep. 2 14 
1 = N* of the month. 
15 | 
10 = day of the month, 
25 days = moon's age. 


* 


30 
15 
15 March = change. 
To find the Time of the Moox's coming to the South, and of 
8 Higb.-Mater at London- Bridge. 3 
Four times the moon's age, if by 5 you divide, 
Gives the hour of her ſouthing; add 2 for the tide. 


EXAMPLE, Moon's age — 9 days. 
| 4 
5) 25(7 l. 
I Wo. | 
12 M. H. 
7 H. 12 M. p. m. = ſouthing. 
* | F 


9 12 = high water. | 
To os the Time of the MooN's beginning to ſhine. — Mul- 
tiply her age, if under 15, by 48, and divide the product 
by 60; the quotient gives the hour, and the remainder 
the minute. If her age be above 15 days, ſubtracl the 
time thus found from 24 ; the remainder gives the time 
of ſhining in the morning. | | 
The great Sir Iſaac Newton's Theory of the Moon. —By 
this theory what by all aſtronomers was thought moſt dif- 
ficult and almoſt impoſſible to be done, the excellent Sir 
Iſaac Newton hath effected; viz. to determine the moon's 
place even in her quadratures and all other parts of her 
orbit, beſides the ſyzygies, ſo accurately by calculation, 
that the difference between that and her true place in the 
heavens ſhall ſcarce be two minutes, and is uſually ſo ſmall, 
that it may well enough be reckoned only as a defect in the 
obſeryation. And this Sir Iſaac Newton experienced by 
comparing it with very many places of the moon, ob- 
ſerved by Mr. Flamſteed, and communicated to him. 
The royal obſervatory at Greenwich is to the welt of 
the meridian of Paris 2 degrees 19 minutes, Of Urani- 
burgh 12 degrees, . 51 minutes, 30 ſeconds. And of 


Dantzic 18 degrees, 48 minutes. 
Tue mean motions or places of the ſun and moon ac- 
counted from the vernal equinox, at the meridian of 


Greenwich, I make to be as followeth. 


& Ew 7 


— 


| 


. FR * > 
the equation of the center; and is, w 


| : | N 
8 . 4 "4 
8 6 L. 0-20, 8 


the mean motion or place of the ſun was 9 e ſule] 
grees, 34 minutes, 46 ſeconds. Of the ſun's 20 de- 


Was 3 ſigns, 7 degrees, 23 minutes, 30 ſeconds hege, 
The mean motion or place of the moon at that time | 
6 ſigns, 1 degree, 45 minutes, 45 ſeconds, And of he 
apogee, 8 ſigns, 4 degrees, 28 minutes, 5 ſeconds Yy 
the aſcending node of the moon's orbit, 5 ſigns 8 
orees, 14 minutes, 35 ſeconds, &c. EN 
And on the laſt of December 1700, at noon, the 
motion or place of the ſun was 9 ſigns, 20 3 * 
minutes, 50 ſeconds, Of the ſun's apogee, 3 ſign 
degrees, 44 minutes, 30 ſeconds. The mean 5 : 
place of the moon was 10 ſigns, I 5 degrees, 19 Wiang, 
50 ſeconds. Of the moon's apogee, 11 ſigns, 8 deer 0 
18 minutes, 20 ſeconds. And of her aſcendin "5. | 
ſigns, 27 degrees, 24 minutes, 20 ſeconds. Fern 50 
Julian years, or 7305 days, the ſun's motion is 20 revo 
lutions, o ſigns, o degs. 9 minutes, 4 ſeconds ; ind 
the motion of the ſun's apogee 21 minutes, o ſeconds, Th 
motion of the moon in the ſame time is 267 revolutions 
4 figns, 13 degrees, 34 minutes, 5 ſeconds; and the = 
tion of the lunar apogee, is 2 revolutions, 3 ſigns, 2 de. 
grees, 50 minutes, 15 ſeconds; and the motion of der 
node, 1 revolution, © ſigns, 26 degrees, 50 minutes, 
ſeconds. | | 5 
All which motions are accounted from the vernal equi- 
nox : wherefore if from each except the Jaſt (to which the 


motion of 16 40” muſt be added becauſe the lunar node; 
move in antecedentia) there be ſubtracted the receſſon 


or motion of the equinoctial point, in antecedentia, dur. 
ing that ſpace, which is 16 minutes, 40 ſeconds, there 
will remain the motions in reference to the fixed ſtass 
in 20 Julian years, viz. the ſun's 19 revolutions, 11 


ſſigns, 29 degrees, 52. minutes, 24 ſeconds. Of bis 
apogee, 4 minutes, 20 ſeconds. And the moon's 267 fe. 


volutions, 4 ſigns, 13 degrees, 17 minutes, 25 ſeconds, 
Of her apogee, 2 revolutions, 3 figns, 3 degrees, 33 
minutes, 35 ſeconds. And of the node of the moon, 
I revolution, o ſigns, 27 degrees, 6 minutes, 55 le- 
conter <=". 1 5 
According 


. to this computation the tropical year 1s 


365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 57 ſeconds, And 


6 


the ſydereal year is 365 days, 
ſeconds; s... é 

Theſe mean motions of the luminaries are affected with 
various ine qualities, of which there are the annual equa- 
tions of the aforeſaid mean motions of the ſun and moon, 


hours, 9 minntes, 14; 


and of the apogee and node of the moon. 


The annual equation of the mean motion of the ſun 


depends on the excentricity of the earth's orbit round the 


ſun, which is 16 f of ſuch parts, as that the earth's mean 
diſtance from the ſun ſhall be 1000: whence it is called 
when greateſt, 1 ce 
gree, 56 minutes, 20 ſeconds,  _ 

The greateſt annual equation of the moon's mean mo. 
tion is 11 degrees, 49 ſeconds; of her apogee, 20 m 
nutes; and of her node 9 minutes, 30 ſeconds. . 

And theſe four annual equations are always mutualiy 
proportional one to another, wherefore, when any a, 
them is at the greateſt, the other three will alſo be * 
and when any one leſſens, the other three will allo 
diminiſhed in the ſame ratio. 

The annual equation of the ſun's c 
the three other correſponding annual equa! 10 l 
ſo given; and therefore a table of that will 2 5 
For if the annual equation of the ſun's 2 * # 
from thence, for any time, and be called 5 2. 
LP=Q.IiQ +35 Roi P =; D +7: on of 
and | D=—=2F; then ſhall the annual £qu3 


0 
T R, that o. 
* motion for that time be K. ung. 
the moon's mean mo 4 that of tte node 


the apogee of the moon will be E, an 


enter being gen, 
quations will bes, 


— — 


; I. | {ſun's 

f nation of the 
that, if (he. £0 he equation of the 
Red, that 0 
ſu 


Only obſerve here, 
center be required to be added, then t 
moon's mean motion muſt be ſubtra 4 
apogee muſt be added, and that of her no 
And on the 848 1 the uation lf 
were to be ſubducted, the moon's e of het 
the equation of her apogee ſubducted, and that ©. 
node adde. 1 
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M OO 


u ere ic alſo an equation of the moon's mean motion 
N. the ee of her apogee, in reſpect of 
” ſun; which is greateſt when the moon's apogee is in 
1 with the ſun, and is nothing at all when it is 
an Fes quadratures or ſyzygies. This equation, when 
f eſt and the ſun in perigæo, is 3 minutes, 56 ſeconds. 
= ir the ſun be in apogæo, it will never be above 
put, tes, 34 ſeconds. At other diſtances of the ſun 
ar, the earth, this greateſt equation 1s reciprocally as 
pairs of ſuch diſtance. But, when the moon's apo- 
= i out of the octants, this equation grows leſs, and is 
to the greateſt equation (ſuppoſing the diſtance of the ſun 
ſtom the earth to remain the ſame) as the ſine of the double 
jif}ance of the moon's apogee from the next quadrature 
or ſyzygy to the radius. Fe! 4 | 

This is to be added to the moon's. motion, while her 
apogee paſſes from a quadrature with the fun to a ſyzygy; 
hut this is to be ſubtracted from it, while the apogee 
noves from the ſyzygy to the quadrature. 

There is moreover another equation of the moon's mo- 
gon which depends on the aſpect of the nodes of the 
moon's orbit with the ſun : and this is greateſt when her 
nodes are in octants to the ſun, and vaniſhes quite, when 
they come to their quadratures or ſyzygies. This equa- 
tion is proportional to the fine of the double diſtance of 
the node from the next ſyzygy, or quadrature, and at 
greateſt is but 47 ſeconds. This muſt be added to the moon's 
mean motion, while the nodes are paſſing from their ſyzy- 
ries with the ſun to their quadratures with him; but ſub- 
tracted, while they paſs from the quadratures to the ſyzygies. 
From the ſun's true place take the equated mean mo- 
tion of the lunar apogee, as was above ſhewed, the re- 
mainder will be the annual argument of the ſaid apogee. 
From hence the excentricity of the moon and the ſecond 
equation of her apogee may be computed after the man- 
ner following (which takes place alſo in the computation 
of any other intermediate equations). „ 
Let T (g. 10.) repreſent the earth, I S a right line 
joining the earth and ſun, TACB a right line drawn 
{rom the earth to the middle or mean place of the moon's 
apogee, equated as above: let the angle 5 T A be the an- 
nual argument of the aforeſaid apogee, I A the leaſt ex- 


centricity of the moon's orbit, T B the greateſt ; biſſect 


AB in C, and on the center C, with the diſtance A C, 
deſcribe a circle AF B, and make the angle BCF = to 
the double of the annual argument. Draw the right line 
TF, that ſhall be the excentricity of the moon's orbit; 
and the angle BT F is the ſecond equation of the moon's 
apogee required, _- ” Toy 

In order to whoſe determination, let the mean diſtance 
of the earth from the moon, or the ſemidiameter of the 
moon's orbit, be 1000000; then ſhall its greateſt excen- 
tricity TA be 66782 ſuch parts; and the leaſt I A, 
43319. So that the greateſt equation of the orbit, viz. 
when the apogee is in the ſyzygies, will be 7 degrees, 
39 minutes, 30 ſeconds, or perhaps 7 degrees, 40 mi- 
nutes (for I ſuſpe& there will be ſome alteration accord- 
ung to the poſition of the apogee in Cancer or Capricorn). 

ut, when it is in quadrature to the ſun, the greateſt 
equation aforeſaid will be 4 degrees, 57 minutes, 56 ſe- 


conds; and the greateſt equation of the apogee 12 degrees, 


15 minutes, 4 ſeconds. | 

| Having from theſe principles made a table of the equa- 

ton of the moon's apogee, and of the excentricities of 
er orbit to each degree of the annual argument, from 
hence the excentricity I F and the angle B T F (viz. 

the ſecond and principal equation of the apogee) may 


easily be had for any time required; let the equation 
thus found be added i t l passe the 


or greater th 70, otherwi 
1 2 _ 7 degrees, and leſs than 270, otherwiſe 


* d from it; and the ſum or difference 
WAL e place of the lunar apogee ſecondarily equated ; 
thus + eing taken from the moon's place equated a third 
© mall leave the mean anomaly of the moon correſ- 
ponding to 
8 the moon, and before found excentricity of 
ons of +2 may SE tound (by means of a table of equati- 
__ © moon's center made to every degree of the 
anomaly, and ſome excentricities, viz. 45000, 


. | he firſt equated place of the moon's. 
 *Pogee, if the annual argument be leſs than go degrees 


any given time. | Moreover from the mean 


! 


: A 1 * 
* 6 
FI 1 : 
e — 19 b g * X 5 * 


or equation of the moon's center, as in the common way: 
and this being taken from the former ſemicircle of be 
middle anomaly, and added in the latter to the moon's 
place thus thrice equated, will produce the place of the 
moon a fourth time equated, oe es 
The greateſt variation of the moon (viz. that which 
happens when the moon is in an octant with the ſun) is 
nearly reciprocally as the cube of the diſtance of the ſun 
from the earth; let that be taken 37 minutes, 25 ſeconds, 
when the ſun is in perigæo, and 33 minutes, 40 ſeconds, 
when he is in apogæo: and let the differences of this va- 
riation in the octants be made reciprocally as the cubes of 
the diſtances of the fun from the earth; and ſo let a table 
be made of the aforeſaid variation of the moon in her oc- 


tants (or its Jogarithms) to every 1oth, 6th, or 5th diſtance 
of the mean anomaly: and for the variation out of the 


octants, make, as radius to the fine of the double diſtance 
of the moon from the next ſyzygy or quadrature ;: ſo let 
the aforeſaid variation in the odtant be to the variation 
congruous to any other aſpect; and this added to the 
moon's place before found in the firſt and third quadrant 
(accounting from the ſun) or ſubducted from it in the ſe- 
cond and fourth, will give the moon's place equated a 
fifth time. 5 Rage 

Again, as radius to the fine of the ſum of the diſtances 
of the moon from the ſun, and of her apogee from the 
ſun's apogee (or the fire of the exceſs of that ſum above 


equation of the moon's place, which muſt be ſubtracted, 
if the aforeſaid ſum or excels be leſs than a ſemicircle, but 
added, if it be greater. Let it be made alſo, as radius to 
the ſine of the moon's diſtance from the ſun :: ſo 2 de- 
grees, 20 ſeconds, to a ſeventh equation: which, when 
the moon's light is increaſing, ſubtract, but when de- 


creaſing, add; and the moon's place will be equated a 


ſeventh time, and this is her place in her proper orbit. 
Note here, the equation, thus produced by the mean 
quantity 2 degrees, 20 ſeconds, is not always of the ſame 
magnitude, but is increaſed and diminiſhed according to 
the poſition of the lunar apogee. For if the moon's apo- 
gee be in conjunction with the ſun's, the beforeſaid equa- 
tion is about 54 ſeconds greater. But when the apogees 
are in oppoſition, it is about as much leſs; and it librates 
between its greateſt quantity 3 minutes, 14 ſeconds, and 
its leaſt 1 minute, 26 ſeconds. And this is when the lu- 
nar apogee is in conjunction or oppoſition with the ſun's : 


leſſened about 50 ſeconds, or 1 minute, when the apogees 
of the ſun and moon are in conjunction ; but, if they are 
in oppoſition, for want of a ſufficient number of obſerva- 
tions, I cannot determine whether it is to be leſſened or 


of the equation 2 minutes, 20 ſeconds, abovementioned, 
I dare determine nothing certain, for the ſame reaſon, viz, 
the want of obſervations accurately made, ee | 

If the 6th and 7th equations are augmented or dimi- 
niſhed in a reciprocal ratio of the diſtance of the moon 
from the earth, i. e. in a direct ratio of the moon's hori- 
zontal parallax, they will become more accurate: and 


minute of the ſaid parallax, and to every 6th or 5th de- 
as of the diſtance of the moon from the ſun for the 7th 


equation. 9 5 bo 
From the ſun's place take the mean motion of the 


| moon's aſcending node, equated as above; the remainder 


ſhall be the annual augment of the node, whence its ſe- 
cond equation may be computed after the following man- 
net in the foregoing. howe, 88 

Let T, as before, repreſent the earth; T'S a right 
line conjoining the earth and ſun; let alſo the line 
TAC B be drawn to the place of the aforeſaid pode of 
the moon as above equated ; and let 8 T A be the 
annual argument of the node. Take T A from a 
1. Then biſſect AB in C, and on Cas a center, 
make the angle B CF, equal to double the annual ar- 
ſomes of. the node before found: ſo. ſhall the angle 


Z0000, 
8 


55000, 6c900, and 65000) the proſtaphæreſis 


TF be the ſecond equation of ihe Meendivg'n . 
| which muſt be added, when the nods ih paſſing from the 
| 5 a a oy 


360 degrees) :; ſo is 2 minutes, 10 ſeconds, to a 6th | 


but in the quadratures the aforeſaid equation is to be 


increaſed,” And, even as to the augment or decrement 


this may readily be done, if tables are firſt made to each 
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gree of the augment. of the 6th equation for the 6th, 


ſcale, and let it be to AB :: as 56 to 8 or as 114 to 


with the diſtance. C A, deſcribe a circle as AFB, and 
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enlarge this theory. Gregory's Aſtron, 


of land, uſually over-run with heath. See GovuTy- 
LAND and HEATH. | 


-2ri023..; See 1 RINGA. 7-2, | 
MOORING, in the marine, the act of faſtening a 


quadrature to a ſyzygy with the fan, and ſubdued. 
| when the node moves from a ſyzygy towards a quadrature. 
zy which means the true place of the node of the lunar 
©: bit will be gained: whence, from tables made after 
the common way, the moon's latitude and the reduction 
i E f N T et $I, » A 
of her orbit to the ecliptic may be computed, ſuppoſing 
the inclination of the moon's orbit to the ecliptic to be 4 


degrees, 59 minutes, 35 ſeconds, when the nodes are in 


quadrature with the ſun; and 5 degrees, 17 minutes, 20 
ſeconds, when they are in the ſyzygies. 
And from the longitude and latitude thus found, and 
the given obliquity of the ecliptic 23 degrees, 29 minutes, 
the right aſcenſion and declination of the moon will be 
found, „ V 
The horizontal parallax of the moon when the is in 
the ſyzygies at a mean diſtance from the earth, I make, 
to be 57 minutes, 30 ſeconds; and her horary motion 
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and ſtudents at the inns of Court, by 


1 a. — | 
MOR 


; 8 
upper-ends are drawn into the ſhip at the mootin s 
and afterwards faſtened to the maſs. porte, 

 Moor-STowe, a valuable ſtone, much 10 
coarſer works of the preſent-builders ; being 
granite, of a marbly texture, a 


: MOOT, a difficult caſe argued by the 


truly a white 


young Darriſter; 


| | wa 
the better to qualify them for practice, . 3 
end the 


cauſes of their clients. This, which is calleg m, 

is the chief exerciſe of the inns of Court. ene, 
are appointed for the arguing moot - caſes: the "ogy umts 
this exereiſe is performed, was anciently called M e Where | 
and there is a bailiff, or ſurveyor of the moors Ack 
chofen by the bench, to appoint the moot-men fi, | 
inns of Chancery, and to keep an account of th or the | 
mance of exerciles. 2755 e Perfor. 


MORAL, ſomething belonging to W 


IS, or the 


33 minutes, 32 feconds, 32 thirds ; and her apparent conduct of life. See the article Goop, EVIL, May 


diameter 31 minutes, 30 ſeconds, But in her quadratures 
at a mean diſtance from the earth I make the horizontal 
parallax of the moon to be 59 minutes, 40 ſeconds ; her 


apparent diameter, 31 minutes, 3 ſeconds; the moon in 
an octant to the ſun and at a mean diſtance hath her cen- 
ter diſtant from the center of the earth about 60 f of the 
earth* ſemidiameters. _—_— OY | 
The ſun's horizontal parallax I make to be 10 ſeconds, 
and its apparent diameter, at a mean diſtance from the 
earth, I make 32 minutes, 15 ſeconds. 
The atmoſphere of the earth, by diſperſing and refract- 
ing the ſun's Tight, cafts a ſhadow as it were upon an 
opake body at leaſt to the height of 40 or 50 geographical 
miles. This ſhadow, falling upon the moon in a lunar 
eclipſe, makes the earth's fhadow larger or broader. And 
to each mile of the earth's atmoſphere 1s correſpondent a 
ſecond in the moon's diſk, fo that the ſemidiameter of 
the earth's ſhadow, projected upon the diſk of the moon, 
is to be increaſed about 50 ſeconds. Or, which is all 
one in a lunar eclipſe, the horizontal parailax of the 


moon is to be increaſed in the ratio of about 70 to 69. 


Thus far the theory of this incomparable mathema- 
tician. And, if we had many places of the moon accu- 
rately obſerved, eſpecially about her quadratures ; and 
theſe well compared with her places at the ſame time cal- 


_ culated according to this theory; it would then appear 
whether there yet remain any other ſenſible equations, 


which, when accounted for, might ſerve to improve and 


MOOR, in country affairs, denotes an unlimited tract 


| 


 Mookr-BuzzARD, the Engliſh name of the yellow 
legged falcon, with an iron-coloured body and yellow 
head. It is about the ſize of a common crow, and has 


its Engliſh name from building its neſt in mooriſh and 
doggy places. | | | 


| Moor-Cocx, or Gor-Cocx, a ſpecies of tretrao, 
with a forked tail, ſpotted with white underneath. It is 
a native of England, but very rare; the male is through- 


out of a Yer deep iron-grey, without any variegation ; 


and the female 1s alſo grey, but variegated with tranſverſe 
lines of black. 355 wg EY 

- Moor-Hen, the Engliſh name of the gallinula or 
ſhip by two or more cables, in a road, haven, or| 


river. ee ieee | 
A ſhip may be either moored in a harbour, head and 


_ ern; that is, faſtened at both ends with cables, reach- | 


ing from the. fore and hind- parts, or with two cables 


. from one end, viz. one from each bow; or ſhe may be 
©  Tecured by moorings, which 
bottom for that purpoſG. 1 


ways remain ſunk in the 


_ Moorings are compoſed of anchors, chains, and bri- 
"Ales. The anchors formed for this purpoſe have only 
one flook, and are ſunk on the two ſides of the river with 
a ſtrong chain faſtened to each of them, which reaches 


accoſs tie ſtream. In the middle of this chain is fixed a 
ſwivel or large link, which turns round in the chain as the 


_ ſhip ſwings with the tide; and to this link the bridles are 


x faſtened. The bridles are ſhort pieces of cable, whoſe 


horary motion 32 minutes, 12 ſeconds, 2 thirds; and her { 


'1Qion, as might place morality among the ſciences 


NERS, Ke. | 81 
Morar PniLosoPHY, the ſame with Ethics, See 
ETHnics. f 2 ; 


Mora SENSE, that whereby we perceive has 
good, virtuous, and beautiful in actions, manners * 
characters. é | 5 
MORALITY, the ſcience and doctrine of 
otherwiſe called ethics. See ETnics, | 
Morality may be defined to be the relation, conform. 
ty, or agreement of men's voluntary actions to a rule to 
which they are referred, and by which they are judged 1 
of. Theſe moral rules ſeem to be of three forts, with | 
their different enforcements. 1. The divine, whether 


morals, 


known by the light of nature or the voice of revelatian, 


which is the only true touchſtone of moral rectitude, the 
conſgiences of men bearing witneſs either of the goodneſs « | 
or ſinfulneſs of their actions; that is, whether as duties þ 
or fins they are like to procure them happineſs, or miſery, | 
from the hands of the Almighty. 2. The civil law, 
which is the rule ſet by the commonwealth tothe a&ons 
of thoſe that belong to it: this rule no body overlooks, 
the rewards and puniſhments being ready at hand to en- 
force it, extending to the protecting or taking away of 
the life, liberty, and eſtate of thoſe who obſerve and dil- 
obey it. 3. "The law of opinion and reputation, whete- 
by virtue and praiſe, vice and blame ate ever found t9 
accompany each other: now thoſe who think not com- 
mendation and diſgrace ſufficient motiyes to engage mai- 
kind to accommodate themſelves to the offinions and rulcs 
of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeem little (killed in 
the hiſtory of mankind, {ſince molt people govern them- 
ſelves chiefly by this law of faſhion. See the article Kt- 
LATION. n N 
Moral philoſophy contemplates human nature, its mo- 
ral powers and connections, and from theſe deduces the 
laws of action; though it muſt be confeſſed, that different 
philoſophers have eſtabliſhed different ſyſtems concerning 
the ſoundation of morality, which the reader will hne 
under the article ETHics. | . 
According to Mr. Locke, the idea of a Supreme Bring, 
infinite in power, goodneſs, and wiſdom, whole wol, 
manſhip we are, and on whom we depend, and the idea 
ourſelves, as intelligent creatures, would, if duly con. 
dered, afford ſuch foundations of our duty and = 
ble of demonſtration. 4 wt If 
As to the reaſons: why the mathematical En. * 
been thought more capable of demonſtration — 4 
ideas of good and evil, right and wrong, Kc. 590 ade 
theſe. 1. That the former can be repreſented by 1 
marks, as diagrams, which have a nearer Se 4 
with them than any words. 2. Moral ideas N ; 
| | : WAEnce 
monly more complex than thoſe of figures 3 72M 
happens, that their names are of more (jth theie 
tion; and beſides, the mind cannot eaſily Ty in the 
preciſe combinations ſo perfectly, as 15 x 04 of ſe⸗ 
examination of the agreements and dilagreen Ie Kx0Y” 
veral of them one with another. See the artie 
LEDGE. © | M ; cont” 
One part of theſe diſadyantages in moral ets, b 
nues the ſame great author, may in 3 wm chat col- 
remedied by accurate definitions, {etting 


es nave 


ad fol, 
lection of ſünple ideas which every tefm Mal tas at 


* 


. 3 " 
Y * *. # 
MQOR 
F 1 % 11. 


and then uſing; the term ſteadily for ; that | preciſe. collec- 
on. See DEFINITION... 3 
" MORASS, a low, moiſt land, which receives the wa- 
ters from the * grounds, without having any deſcent 
to carry them Oft. See MARSH. 1 . 
MO RAT UR, or DEMORA TUR, in law, be demuts; 
- term uſed when one of the parties in a cauſe demurs, 
nd does not proceed in, pleading, but reſts upon the judg- 
ment of the court in ſome particular point, either in rela- 
tion to the ſufficiency of, the declaration, or the pleas of 
the contrary party; upon which the court, after taking 
ſome time to argue and adviſe, determine the point. 
MORBID, among phyſicians, fignifies diſeaſed, or 
corrupt, a term applied either to an unſound conſtitution, 
or to thoſe parts or humours that are infected dy a dileaſe, 
See DISEASE: fs 
MORBILLI, the meaſles, in medicine, See the ar- 
tele MEASLES. Con tu ine 4 85 5 
MORE SK, or Morisco, is a kind of painting, 
carving, &c. done after the manner of the Moors; con- 


ſifting of ſeveral groteſque pieces and compartiments, pro- 


milcuouſly mingled, not containing any perfect figure of 
a man, or other animal; but a wild reſemblance of birds, 
h-aſts, trees, &c. 1 | DG 
MORNING, the beginning of the day, the firſt ap- 
pearance of light, or the time from midnight till noon. 
MOROCCO, the capital of the kingdom of the ſame 
name in Africa, ſituated, in the ninth degree of weſt 
longitude z and in the thirty-ſecond degree of north la- 
titude, | . 3 . 
Morocco, Marroquin, in commerce, a fine kind of 
leather, prepared of the ſkin of an animal of the goat. 
kind, and imported from the Levant, Barbary, &c. 
The name was probably taken from the kingdom of 
Morocco, whence the manner of preparing it was bor- 
rowed, which is this: the ſkins being firſt dried in the 
hair, are ſteeped in clear water three days and nights; 


then ſtretched on a tanner's horſe, beaten with a large 


knife, and ſteeped afreſh in water every day, till they be 
well come; then they are thrown into a large vat in the 
ground full of water where quick-lime has been ſlaked, 
and there lie fifteen days; whence they are taken, and 
again returned every night and morning. Then they 
are thrown into a freſh vat of lime and water, and ſhift- 
ed night and morning for fifteen days longer; then rinſed 
in clear water, and the hair taken off on the leg with 
the knife, returned into a third vat and ſhifted as before 
foreighteen days; ſteeped twelve hours in a river, taken 
out, rinſed, put in pails, where they are pounded with 
wooden peſtles, changing, the water twice ; then laid on 
the horſe, and the fleſh taken off; returned into pails of 


new water, taken out, and the hair fide ſcraped; returned | 


into freſh pails, taken out, and thrown into a pail of a 
partreular form, having holes at bottom: here they are 
beaten for the ſpace of an hour, and freſh water poured on 
from time to time; then being ſtretched on the leg, and 
icraped on either fide, they are returned into pails of | 
freſh water, taken out, Peschel and ſewed up all 


around in manner of bags, leaving out the hinder | 


legs as an 2 


: perture for the conveyance of ' a. certain 
mixture. e e „ 


The ins thus ſerved ate put in luke-warm water 


where dogs excrements have been diſſolved. Here they 
are ſtirred with long poles for half an hour, left at reſt a 
2 taken out, rinſed in freſh water, and filled by a 

unnel with a preparation of water and ſumac, mixed and 

5 over the fire till ready to boil; and, as they are 

wo the hind legs are ſewed up to ſtop the paſſage. In 
Kate they are let down into the veſſel of water and 


* 


Ama, and kept ſtirring for four hours ſucceſſively ; taken 


U SI \ ” — 1 
© and heaped on one another ; after a little time their 


des are chan 80% „ 
half, till Ira A and thus they continue an hour and a 


lled a ſe 4+ 140 « 
again, 0 bag with the ſame preparation, ſewed up 


t ſtirring two hours, piled up and drained 
as before. ” 4 Cas 3. P P 8 7, 4 | 
ence, tha 1 proceſs is again repeated, with this differ- 
after which t 


a » Urained on a ra l ay 
out, folded] n a rack, unſewed, the ſumac taken 


n two 63.2 14% 67.4 Aa "FT 
wards, laid from head to tail, the hair-fide out: 


This done, they are, looſencd, and | 


y are now ſtirred only a quarter of an hour; | Tred v e and. water wit 
hey are left till next morning, when they are | ſand. The common allowance is one buſhel of hair to 


fix of lime; the hair binds the mortar, holds it faſt toge- 


over each other on the jeg, to perſe@. their 


- 


MOR 


| draiping, ſtretched out and dried ; then trampled under 


foot by two and two, ſtretched on a wooden table, what 
fleſh and ſumac remains Teraped off, the hair- ſide rubbed 
over with oil, and that again with water. ror tte 
Iden they are wring with the hands, ſtretched,” and 
preſſed tight on the table with an iron inſttument like that 
of a currier, the fleſh-ſide uppermoſt; then turned, and 
the hair-ſide rubbed ſtrongly over with a handful of 
ruſhes, to ſqueeze out as much of the oil remaining as 
pofnible. The firſt courſe of black is now laid on the 

hair-fide, by means of a lock of hair twiſted and ſteeped 
in a kind of black dye, prepared of ſour beer, wherein 
pieces of old ruſty iron have been thrown, When half 
dried by hanging in the air, they are ſtretched! on a ta- 


| ble, rubbed over every way with a paumelle, or wooden- 
| toothed inſtrument, to raiſe the grain, over which is paſt 


a light couche of water, then flzeked by rubbing them 
with ruſhes prepared for the purpoſe.” Thus fleeked, they 
haye a ſecond couche of black, then dried, laid on the 
table, rubbed over with a paumelle of cork, to raiſe the 
grain again; and, after a light couche of water, ſleeked 
over anew; and to raife the grain a third time, a pau- 
melle of wood is uſed, OL FER e 
After the hair-ſide has received all its preparations, the 
fleſh-fide is pared with a ſharp knife for the purpoſe; the 


hair-ſide is ſtrongly rubbed over with a woollen cap, hav- 


ing before given it a gloſs, with barberries, citron, or 
orange. The whole is finiſhed by taiſing the grain lightly, 
for the laſt time, with the paumelle of cork ; fo that they 
are now fit for the market. | | 


Manner of preparing Red Morocco. — After ſteeping, 


ſtretching, ſcraping, beating, and rinſing, as before, they 
| are at length wrung, ſtretched on the leg, and paſſed after 


each other into water where alum has been diſlolved. 
Thus alumed, they are left to drain till morning, then 
wrung out, pulled on the leg, and folded from head to 
tail, the fleſh inwards. | 8 e 

In this ſtate they receive their firſt dye, by paſſing them 
after one another into a red liquor, prepared with laque, 
and ſome other ingredients, which the marioquineers keep 
a ſecret. This they repeat again and again, till the ſkins 
have got their firſt colour; then they are rinſed in clear 
water, ſtretched on the leg, and left to drain twelve 
hours; thrown into water, into which white galls pulve- 
rized have been paſt through a ſieve, and ſtirred inceſſant- 
ly for a day with long poles; taken out, hung on a bar 
acroſs the water all night, white againſt red, and red 


againſt white, and in the morning the water ſtirred 


up, and the ſkins 
hours, | X Ke | 
- MORPHEW, a leprous kind of ſcurf, which ſome- 
times breaks out upon the ſkin, particularly about the 
forehead. See LEepRosY. 1 e nis 
MORSE, in zoology, a name by which ſome call the 
hippopotamus. See HippoPOTAMUS, | | 
MORTALITY, or Bills of MokRTALITx, properly 
denote weekly liſts of the perſons who die in auy place. 
In London, theſe bills are drawn up by the company'of 
pariſh-clerks, and contain an account of the numbers, 
ages, diſeaſes, &c. of ſuch as die within the bills of 
mortality; that is, in London, Weſtminſter, and ten 


returned into it for twenty-four 


* 


miles rounc. 05 
The great diſparity between the births and burials in 
London, is owing to this, that the diſſenters of all ſorts 


baptize their children without ſending an account of them 8 
to the pariſh clerks; ſo that little dependance is to be 


had on theſe, with 
See INTEREST. | | 
. MORTAR, a preparation of lime and ſand, mixed 
up with water, which ſerves as a cement, and is uſed by 


regard to calculating annuities for life, 


maſons and brick-layers.in building of walls of ſtone and 
brick. 62 OR” „ 5 


Beſides the common mortar uſed in laying ſtones, 
bricks, &c. there are ſeveral other kinds; as, 1. white mor- 


tar, uſed in plaſtering walls and ceilings, which are often 
firſt plaſtered with loam, and is made of ox or cow- hair 


mixed and, tempered with lime and. water without an 


ther, and keeps it from cracking. 2. Mortar for farnaces, 


&c. is made with red clay wrought in water in which 


horſe. 
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ng.and chimney ſoot has, been ſteeped, by which 
a ſalt-is communicated to the water, which binds the clay 
and makes it fit to endure the fire: this clay ought not 
to be too fat, leſt it ſnould be ſubject, to crack; nor too 
lean or ſandy, leſt it ſhould not bind enough. 3. Some 
workmen in metals, uſe a kind of mortar to plaſter over 
the inſide of the veſſels in which they refine their metals, 
to keep them from running out: this kind of mortat is 


ö 


4 


made with qui ck-lime and ox- blood, the lime being firſt ; 


beaten to. powder and ſifted, and afterwards mixed with 
the blood. 4. Mortar for ſun-dials on walls, may be 
made of lime and ſand tempered with linſeed- oil, or, for 
want of the latter, with ſkimmed milk; but oil is better. 


This ſpread upon the wall will become as hard as ſtone, 


E "MORTG AGE, in law, a pledge Or pawn of 


and will endure the weather fix times as long as the ordi- 
nary plaſter made of lime and hair with water. 5. For 
plaſtering the fronts of houſes in imitation of brick-work, 
ſome uſe a mortar made of ſharp ſand and lime, powder 
of brick, and ſome red ochre: and timber-houſes, plaſ- 


tered over with this kind of mortar, look well though | 


they have been done twenty or thirty years. 6. The 
mortar uſed in Italy for making water courſes and ciſterns, 

and alſo in finiſhing or plaſtering of fronts is of two ſorts: 
the one is compoſed of lime and hogs-greaſe, mixt with 
the juice of figs, and the other is of the ſame ingredients, 


but has liquid pitch added to the reſt, and is firſt wet or 


The uſe of mortars is thought to be 


ſlaked with wine, and then pounded or beaten with 


hogs-greaſe and juice of figs. 7. AR FANTASY good 
mortar for floors, walls, ceilings, &c. may be made with 
ox- blood and fine clay tempered together. 8. And in 


buildings, one part of waſte ſoap aſhes, mixed with 
another of lime and ſand, make a very durable mortar. 

MorxTaRr-PIECE, a ſhort. piece of ordnance, conſi- 
derably, thick and wide; ſerving to throw bombs, car- 


_ ,caſſes, fire- pots, &c. See plate XC. fg. 1. which re- 


preſents a mortar mounted on its carriage. 
to be older than that 

of cannon; they being employed in the wars in Italy to 

throw ſtones and balls of red-hot iron, long before the 

invention of bombs; which, as Blondel informs us, were 
firſt thrown at the ſiege of Wachtendonck, in Guelder- 


land, in 1588. | 


It was formerly the opinion of gunners, that only one 


certain charge of powder was requiſite for each mortar, 


and that the horizontal range could not be altered but by 
changing the direction of the piece; but, at preſent, 
when a place lying in the ſame horizontal plane with the 


- mortar, is to be bombarded, they elevate the piece to 459, 


and augment or diminiſh the charge of powder until 


they can hit the mark. The following advantages intro- 
. duced this practice: 1. The public powder is ſaved as 


much as poſſible; becauſe, at a direction of 45*, a leſs 


velocity, and conſequently a leſs charge of powder is re- 


quired to make any horizontal range, than is neceſſary to 
make the ſame horizontal range at any other elevation, 
2. In elevating mortars to their proper directions, gun- 
ners ſeldom come within a degree or two of the propoſed 
elevation, both on account of the imperfection of the in- 
ſtruments which they generally uſe for that purpoſe, and 


the hurry they are in at that time. And in bombarding 
towns from ſhips, it is ſcarce poſſible to come within two 


degrees of the deſigned elevation, becauſe of the agitation 


of the veſſel, which continually changes the direction of 


the mortar. But by raiſing the mortar to 45, the bad 
. conſequences of this inaccuracy of elevation are in a great 
. meaſure prevented, becauſe a ſmall error above or below 
'45?, occaſions a very inconſiderable error of ampli- 


tude, | : 1 | 
For the ſame reaſons, alſo, places lying above or below 


the horizontal plane, paſſing through the piece, are bom- 


barded by directing the mortar ſo as its axis may biſſect 


the angle comprehended between a perpendicular to the 


horizon, at the point of projection, and a line drawn from 


that point to the mark aimed at; and then augmenting 
and diminiſhing the charge of powder. until the object be 
„ 8 


0 


* 


* 


I ſhould be always obſerved, ' I. To 


| b 2011 fe Renato 154i; 
When the buſineſs, therefore, can be effectually done 


by this middle elevation, it ought certainly to be preferred 


* 


to any other. wh © FI-CLIC 
In ſhooting with mortars, the: fol 
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of the object aimed at. 2. That the bombs be 5@.- 
weight, otherwiſe. the ſhots will vary. z. Than, yi ; 
riage be on an exact level, to prevent i feaping 2 RR 
che powder with which the piece 1s Charged, be Ns bet 
the ſame ſtrength and quantity. 5. That the et 1 
always equally rammed down. 6. That the wads be | 

ways of wood, tompions, or oakum. 7. That the f 2 

be freſh made the days on which they are to be N 5 


* 


and that they be of a compoſition Proportionable to the 


range of the ſhot in the air, ſo that the bomb may b 

at the yery moment of, or ſoon after, its fall 3 which "Sig 
0 57 muſt be ſuch as not to be extinguiſhed thou "yn 
all in water, but continue burning till the 

dee Bonn; eee. 
| | lands, 
tenements, &c., for money borrowed ; ſo called becauſe 
if the money is not paid at the day, the land dies 10 f. 
debtor, and 1s forfeited to the creditor, The Rm 
method. of making a mortgage, is by leaſe for a long * 
of years, wherein a pepper- corn rent has been uſually re. 
ſerved ; or it may be made by aſſignment for a term, and 
by leaſe and releaſe. The creditor, who holds the eſte 
according to the condition of the deed, is called the 
mortgagee; but the mortgager, who is the perſon that 
makes the mortgage, generally keeps poſſeſſion of the land 
till failure is made in the payment of the mortgage mo- 
ney; in which caſe, though the mortgagee enters for 
non-payment, the mortgager has a right to the equity of 
redemption in the court of chancery, where he may call 
the mortgagee to an account for the profits of the land 


mortgaged, 


By a late ſtatute it is ordained, that when any aQion 


of cje&ment is brought by a mortgagee, for the recorer 


of the poſſeſſion of the lands or tenements, &c. mort- 


gaged, and there is no ſuit in equity for forecloſing ot 
redeeming the equity of redemption, in caſe the perſon 
intitled to redeem ſhall, pendente lite, or pending the ac- 
tion, bring all the principal and intereſt due, with coſts, 


into court, it ſhall be taken as a full ſatisfaQion and dif- 
charge of the mortgage, and the mortgagee ſhall thereon 
be obliged to reconvey the land, &c. and deliver up al 


deeds, &c. 7 Geo: 2. c. 201, 
MORTIFICATION, in medicine, the fame with 
ſphacelus. See the article SPHACELUSs, _ ö 
MORT ISE, or MokrolsE, in carpentry, &c. a kind 
of joint, wherein a hole of a certain depth is made in 
piece of timber, which is to receive another piece calleda 
tenon. | 1 | 
MORTMAIN, in law, is the alienation of lands or 
tenements to any religious houſe, corporation, or ft 
ternity, and their ſucceſſors. Lands alienated in mort- 
main are different from others, for they never revert to 
the donor, or to any temporal or common uſe; on vi! 
accounts the lords by ſuch alienation loſe their eſcheats, 
and many ſervices that were formerly due to them; 3 
bodies politic never die, nor can perform perſonal ag 
commit treaſon, felony, or the like. By the ſtatute 0 
mortmain lately made, it is enacted, that no mano") 
lands, &c. ſhall be given or granted to, or ſettled up! 
any perſons, bodies politic, &c. for any eſtate a 
or charged in truſt for charitable uſes, e 
by deed indented and ſealed twelve months at leaſt beſe 
the donor's death, and inrolled in chancen. . the 
months after executed. The two UBNGPES 
colleges of Eaton, Weſtminſter, &c. are except out 
this act. 9 Geo. II. C. 36% Le bft 
MORTUARY, in the ccclefiaſtical law, 15.28” 
by a man at his death, to his pariſh-churcd,, ieee 
ch after the deat? 


| 0 | ; 
of the owner, by the cuſtom of the place, is due to 


parſon or vicar, in lieu of tithes or offerings forgot 


tle pieces of glaſs, marble, precious Ronen ogy =, 
in ſuch a manner as to imitate the cells ene“ 
tions of painting 26; - Jittfe 
4 13 e * „„ ittle 
The 17 55 uſed fot theſe works are Fe? | like 


laſs of all the different ſhades in cer) tint or wok. 
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| into long pieces of a different thickneſs. Many 
_ pron uſed * the works on roofs and cielings, 
l fich are conſequently ſeen only at a great diſtance, ap- 
- to be a finger's breadth; but the finer works conſiſt 
1 of glaſs pins, if we may make uſe of that expreſſion, 

Wee than a common ſewing needle, ſo that a por- 
wt of four feet ſquare ſhall take up two millions of ſuch 
pins or ſtuds. l 

*ece is poliſhed, which is done in the ſame manner as 
looking-glafſes are poliſhed, it can hardly be diſcerned to 
he an arrangement of an infinite number of particles of 
-1z{s; but rather looks like a picture painted with the 
©:c{ colours, with eryſtal placed before it. The ground 
in which theſe vitreous pieces are inlaid, is a paſte com- 

ounded of calcined marble, fine ſand, gum tragacanth, 

whites of eggs and oil. It is at firſt ſo ſoft, that the pieces 
are eaſily inſerted, and upon an overſight, may be taken 
out again, and the paſte new moulded for the admiſſion of 
other pins Or ſtuds ; but by degrees it grows as hard as 
i ſtone, ſo that no impreſſion can be made on the work. 
This paſte is ſpread within a wooden frame, which, for 
the large pieces, muſt not be leſs than a foot in breadth 
and thickneſs. This frame is faſtened with braſs tacks to 
z plate of the ſame metal, or to a ſtone ſlab; and as in ca- 
pita] pieces, which are often twenty feet by fifteen, this 
paſte· ground muſt be above three quarters of a foot deep, 
and the pins or ſtuds as long, it may eaſily be conceived of 
what weight ſuch a piece muſt be, The pieces deſigned 
for roofs, or any diſtant place, are not poliſhed ; but in 
the altar- pieces, &c. nothing is wanting to give them the 
moſt beautiful and ſplendid appearance. A piece of about 
eighty feet ſquare, if performed with tolerable care and 
delicacy, will employ eight artiſts for the ſpace of two 
Ws The ſtuds of the ſeveral colours lie ready before 
t 


ſitors in a printing-houſe ; and ſuch is their accuracy in 
- imitating the fineſt ſtrokes of the pencil, that the only ap- 
parent difference betwixt the original painting and ſuch 
a copy, is, that the latter has a much finer luſtre, and the 
colou's are more vivid. i gin 9! | 
e:hod of performing Mos aic-WoRK of Marble and 
jrec1:45 Stones. — The ground of Moſaie-Works, whol] 
marble, is uſually a maſſive marble, either white or black. 
On this ground the deſign is cut with a chiſſel, after it 
has been firſt calqued. After it has been cut of a conſi- 
cerable depth, i. e. an inch or more, the cavities are 
billed up with marble of a proper colour, firſt faſhioned 
according to the deſign, and reduced to the thickneſs of 
the indentures with various inſtruments. To make the 
pieces thus inſerted into the indentures cleave faſt, whoſe 
ſeveral colours are to imitate thoſe of the deſign, they uſe 
«ltucco, compoſed of lime and marble- duſt; or a kind of 
malic, which is prepared by each workman, after a differ- 
ent manner peculiar to himſelf. VU FG 
1 ne figures being marked out, the painter or ſculptor 
bimſelf draws with a pencil the colours of the figures, not 
determined by the ground, and in the ſame manner makes 
why or hatchings in the place, where ſhadows are to 
14 and after he has engraven with the chiſſel all the 
wks thus drawn, he fills them up with a black maſtic, 
| a de partly of burgundy- pitch poured on hot; tak- 
18 f afterwards what is ſuperfluous, with a piece of 
5 one or brick, which, together with water and beaten 
eee, 'akes away the maſtic, poliſhes the marble, and 
encers the who! 


f e fo even, that one would imagine it on] 
contiſted of one piece. 1 S 


We is the kind of Moſaic-work that is ſeen in the 
us church of the Invalids at Paris, and the fine cha- 


oat e . ww 97 
n_ Ver ſailles, with which ſome intire apartments of 
Net. are incruſtated. | | 
| os es Moſaic-work of precious ſtones, other and finer 
ris oY are required than thoſe uſed in marble z as 
7 
2 


heel 3 
Bag 3 & c. uſed by lapidaries and engravers on 


tus work e but the richeſt marbles and ſtones enter 
the thin * them go the further, they are ſawn into 
ine in n leaves imaginable, ſcarce exceeding half a 
wich ckneſs; 

il 


the block to be ſawn is faſtened firmly 
the bench, and only raiſed a little on a 


LH 


Theſe pins are ſo cloſely joined together, that after the 


e artiſt in caſes, as the letters are laid before the compo- 


MOS 


he glaſs 18 firſt caſt into thin cakes, which are after- | which are on one fide the block, and which ſerve to faſten 


it, are put into a vice contrived for the purpoſe, and with 
a kind of ſaw or bow, made of fine braſs wire, bent on 
a piece of ſpungy wood, together with emery ſteeped in 
water; the leaf is gradually faſhioned by following the 
ſtroke of the defign, made on paper, and glued on the 
piece, When there are pieces enough faſtened to form 
an intire flower, or ſome other part of the deſign, they are 
applied to the ground. | his | 

The ground which ſupports this Moſaic-work is uſu- 
ally of tree-ſtone. The matter with which the {tones are 


thin on the leaves as they are faſhioned ; and this being 
done, the leaves are applied with plyers. 

If any contour, or ſide of a leaf, be not either ſquated 
or rounded ſufficiently, ſo as to fit the place exactly, into 
which it is to be inſerted, when it is too large, it is to be 


by lapidaries. | / 

Moſaic-work of marble is uſed in large works, as in 
pavements of churches, baſilics, and palaces; and in the 
incruſtation and vaneering of the walls of the fame edi- 
fices. | | | FTA 

As for that of precious ſtones, it is only uſed in ſmall 
works, as ornaments for altar-pieces, tables for rich ca- 
binets, precious ſtones being ſo very dear, 

Moſaic-work of wood is more properly called marque- 
try. See MARQUETRY. | 


MOSQUE, a temple, or place of religious worſhip, 


among the Mahometans. 
All moſques are ſquare buildings, generally built with 


with white marble, and low galleries round it, whoſe roof 
is ſupported by marble pillars. In theſe galleries the 
Turks waſh themſelves before they go into the moſque. 
In each moſque there is a great number of lamps; and 
between theſe, hang many cryſtal rings, oſtriches eggs, 
and other curioſities, which, when the lamps are lighted, 
make a fine ſhew, As it is not lawful to enter the 
moſques with ſhoes or ftockings on, the pavements are 
covered with pieces of ſtuff ſewed together, each being 
wide enough to hold a row of men kneeling, fitting, or 


y | proſtrate, The women are not allowed to enter the 


moſque, but ſtay in the porches without. About every 
moſque there are ſix high towers, called minarets, each 
of which has three little open galleries, one above an- 
other : theſe towers, as well as the moſques, are covered 
with lead, and adorned with pilding and other ornaments ; 
and from thence, inſtead of a bell, the people are called 
to prayer by certain officers appointed for that purpoſe. 
Moſt of the moſques have a kind of hoſpital belonging to 
them, in which travellers, of what religion ſoever, are en- 
tertained during three days. Each moſque has alſo a place 
called Tarbe, which is the burying place of its founders ; 
within which is a tomb ſix or ſeven feet long, covered 
with green velvet or ſattin, at the ends of which are two 
tapers, and round it ſeveral ſeats for thoſe who read the 
koran, and pray for the ſouls of the deceaſed. | 

MOSS, Miſcus, in botany, a very numerous order of 
plants, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs, the fructifica- 
tion of which 1s bur little underſtood. | 

Moſſes are of conſiderable uſe in medicine; uſnea is 
eſteemed a good deſiccative and aſtringent; the cup-moſs 


lichen, or liverwort, againſt the bite of a mad dog; and 
other ſpecies, in other diſorders, as mentioned under their 
reſpective heads. 3 5 | 

Moſs is frequently very injurious to fruit-trees, which 
grow upon cold barren foils, or where they are ſo cloſe 
planted as to exclude the free acceſs of the air; the only 


; 


ing; and in the ſpring-ſeaſon, in moiſt weather, you' 


better to ſurround the branches of the trees, ſcrape off the 
moſs, carrying it off the place; and by two or three times 


ground, it may be entirely deſtroyed from the trees ; but 


od, one or two inches high. TWO iron pins, | 


well ſtured, the rubbiſh of the moſs will ſignify little. 
# N if 
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joined together, is a maſtic, or kind of ſtucco, laid very 


brought down with a braſs file or raſp; and if it be too 
little, it is managed with a drill and other inſtruments uſed 


ſtone ; before the chief gate there is a ſquare court, paved 


is recommended in the chin-cough ; the grey ground- 


remedy, in ſuch caſes, is to cut down part of the trees, 
and to plough up the ground between thoſe left remain- 


ſhould, with an iron inſtrument made a little hollow, the 


thus cleanſing them, together with carefully tirring the 


unleſs part of the trees are cut down, and the ground be 
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MOT | 


Tf the trees are covered with moſs, on account of the |' finds the force of it much greater than it 
if he rides with it, he finds it leſs, 


dryneſs of the ground, the proper remedy is to lay mud, 
from the bottom of a river or pond, pretty thick about 
their roots. | wa 

Moss is alſo a name given to boggy grounds in many 
parts of the kingdom. Theſe conſiſt of a turfy ſurface, 
below which is a black, moiſt, ſpongy earth, which being 
dug up with ſpades ſomewhat in the form of bricks, and 
dried, is what they call peats, uſed as fuel in ſeveral parts; 
and the upper ſcurf, being cut and dried, makes turis, an- 
other coarſer ſort of fuel. 
MOS TRA, in the Italian muſic, a mark at the end 
of a line or ſpace, to ſhew that if the firſt note be accom- 
panied with a ſharp or flat, it is proper to place theſe 
characters along with the moſtra. Alſo if in a thorough- 


baſs this firſt note have any cyphers, theſe cyphers ſhould | 
be put along with the moſtra, at the end of the preced- 


ing ſtaff. And, laſtly, if the part change its cleft with 
the firſt note, the cleff ought to be marked along with the 
moſtra, in the ſame manner, 

MO FAZALITES, the name of a famous fect among 
the Mahometans, properly ſignifying ſeparatiſts. 

The Motazalites are not accounted orthodox muſſul- 
men, as they believe the alkoran to be created and not 
eternal; and beſides aſſert, that there are no attributes in 
God diſtinò from bis eflence, | 

MOTH, Tinea, or Phaleana, in zoology. See PRHA- 
LANA. | | | 

MOTION is the continual and ſucceſſive change of 
place, and is either abſolute or relative. | 

Abſelute MoTIoN is the change of abſolute ſpace or 
place of bodies, as the flight of a bird, the motion of a 
projectile, &c. | 3 | 
Relative MoT1oN is the change of relative ſpace, or 
that which has reference to ſome other bodies; as of two 
ſhips under ſail, the difference of their velocities is the 
relative velocity or motion of the {hip ſailing faſteſt; and 
is that alone which is diſcernible by us. The ſame is to be 
underſtood of abſolute and relative reit. 

To make this matter plainer, we are to conſider that 
ſpace is nothing elſe but an abſolute and infinite void, 
which it. takes up or pollefles ; and that place may be 
conſidered either abſolutely or in itſelf alone; and then it 


is called the ablolute place of the body; or elſe with re- 


gard to the place of ſome other body, and then it is called 
the relative or apparent place of bodies. Now, as a mo- 
tion is only the change of place in bodies, it is evident 
that it will come under the ſame diſtinction of abſolute 
and relative, or apparent. All motion is in itſelf abſo- 
lute, or the change of abſolute ſpace ; but when the mo- 
tions of bodics are conſidered and compared with each 
other, then are they relative and apparent only : they are 
relative, as they are compared to each other; and they 
are apparent only, inſomuch that not their true or abſo- 
Jute motion, but the ſum or difference of the motions 
only is perceivable by us. | 

In comparing the motions of bodies we may conſider 
them as moving both the ſame way or towards contrary 
parts; in the firſt caſe the difference of motion is only 
perceived by us, in the latter the ſum of the motions. 
Thus for example; ſuppoſe two ſhips A and B fer fail 


from the ſame port upon the ſame rhumb, and that A fails 


at the rate of hve miles per hour, and B at the rate of 
three; hcre the difference of the velocity (viz. two miles 
per hour) is that by which the thip A will appear to go 
trom the ſhip B forwards, or the ſhip B will appear at A 
to go with the ſame velocity backwards, to a ſpectator in 
either reſpectively, 

If two ſhips A and B move with the ſame degree of ve- 
locity, then will the difference be nothing, and fo neither 
ſhip will appear to the other to move at all. Hence it is 
that, thouga the earth 1s continually revolving about its 
axis, yet, as all objects on its ſurface partake of the ſame 
common motion, they appear not to move at all, but are 
relatively at reſt, _ | 

If two faips A and B, with the degrees of velocity as 
above, meet each other, the one will appear to the other 
to move with the ſum of both velocities, viz. at the rate 
of eight miles per hour; ſo that in this caſe the apparent 
motion exceeds the true, as in the other it fell ſhort of it. 
Hence the reaſon why a perſon, riding againſt the wind, 


& * 


pound ratio of the laſt velocity, an 


MOT 


really is; wheres, 
The reaſon of all theſe phænomena of 
—_—_— 1 conſider we mult be abſol 
we would diſcern the true or real motion ; 
us. Thus a perſon on the ſtrand will 9 th : 
lailing with their real velocity. A perſon Randin 
will experience the true ſtrength and velocity of the | 
and a perſon placed in the regions between the N my 
will view all their true motions, which he 8 . 
wiſe do, becauſe in all other caſes the . 
motion muſt be added to, or ſubtracted ſrom that * 
moving body, and the ſum, or difference, is therefo, — 
apparent or relative motion, and not the true. 10 5 
Motion is alſo either equable or accelerated 
Eguable Mor fox is that by which a body vaſſes 
equal ſpaces in equal times. if 
Accelerated MoT10N is that which is con 
mented or increaſed, as retarded motion 
continually decreaſes; and if the increaſe 
motion be equal in equal times, the mot 
to 17 1 accelerated or retarded. | 
quable MOTION is generated by a finple im: 
ſtroke z thus the web a ball ow a 145" 
duced by the fingle action of the powder in the firſt mo- 
ment, and therefore the velocity it firſt ſets out with 


motion will 
utely at ret, if 


ſhips 
8 ſtil} 


Over 


tinually 219. 
is that which 
e or decreaſe of 
ion is then (aj 


would always continue the ſame, were it void of gravi 
bl 


and to move in an unreſiſting medium, which therefote 
wouid be always equable, or ſuch as would carry it 
erg the ſame length of ſpace in every equal part of 
Hence we may determine the theorems for the ex- 
prethons of the time, velocity, and the ſpace paſſed oyer 
in equable or uniform motion very eaſily thus: a 
Let Fand t repreſent the times of a body moving ich 
the velocities V and v, whereby the ſpaces $ and s at 
reſpeCtively deſcribed ; then as the ſpace deſcribed can 
only be influenced by the time and velocity, it folfows, 
that S=T x V, and s=? xv; whence $:5:;T xV:txv; 
therefore SXtXv=s5xXT xV : from this general equa- 
tion, we have T: f:: S RSX V, and V: v:: SXt: SX T; 
that is, the times are as the ſpaces directly, and the velo- 
cities inverſely; or in other words, they increaſe with the 
ſpaces, and decreaſe with the velocities, and the velocities 
are directly as the ſpaces, and inverſely as the times, and 
conſequently they increaſe with the ſpaces, and decreiſe 
with the times. | 7: ks 
Accelerated motion is produced by a conſtant impulſe 
or power, which keeps continually ating upon the body, 
as that of gravity, which produces the motion of falling 
bodies; which motion is conſtantly accelerated, be- 
cauſe gravity every moment adds a new impulſe, which 
generates a new degree of velocity ; and the velocity thus 
increaſing, the motion muſt be quickened each moment, 
or fall faſter and faſter the lower it falls. | 
In like manner a body thrown perpendicularly upward, 


and as a ball from a cannon, will have its motion _ 
nually retarded, becauſe gravity acts conſtantly upon f 
in a direction contrary to that given it by the powder, 


that its velocity upwards be continually diminiſhed, and 
its motion as continually retarded, till at laſt it be all 1 
ſtroyed. The body has then attained its utmoſt height, 
and is for a moment motionleſs, after which it begins 0 
deſcend with a velocity in the ſame manner accelerates, 
till it comes to the earth's ſurface. fn 

The motion generated by a uniformly mg 
force in any given time, is always ene - £ 
force, it being the genuine and natural effe - = 
and ſince in all the ſeveral parts of time, the the 
mains the ſame, and has the ſame ethcacy FO oth 
motion generated will alſo be as the time; * rp s 
verſally the motion generated is in the compoun 
both the force and the time of acling. 4 yelocit)' 

The quantity of motion is as the mattef — "14 the 
therefore the velocity is as the motion dite * (or de- 
matter reciprocally, and the velocity 2 rely, 
ſtroyed) in any time, is as the force an 


and the quantity of matter reciprocally. ok the motion 


Ihe ſpace deſcribed from the beginning C in the em. 


: ve force, is 
| rm accelerative force, 
generated by an uniform ac Ice dice wherein 
* 


4 Is 


I 


8 


Mov - 


For imagine the time divided into an infi- 
1 _ of equal parts, each of which call 1, and 
M 


genote the velocity generated in the time 1; then 
. dete were in the ſame body, by the ſame force, 
the de times 15 23" 3 45 fo will be reſpectively c, 2c, Ze, 4c, 
—_ and it being well known that the ſpace deſctibed in 
ject: wen part of time is as the time (1), and the velo- 
a "on follows, that the ſpaces deſcribed in the ſeveral 
— of time will be c, 2c, 3c, te; and the ſum of theſe, or 


t, will repreſent the whole ſpace deſcribed by the 


ien dy: but tc is the laſt velocity, and t the whole 
—__— the whole ſpace 1s as = t, or the velo- 
2 and time conjunctly. It appears from hence, that if 
N. moves uniformly forward with the velocity acquired 
0 ”) forth accelerative force; it will deſcribe twice 
the ſpace in the ſame or an equal time that it deſcribed by 
the accelerative force. i | 

But to illuſtrate this in a more general manner, let b 
repreſent any body or quantity of matter; F the accelera- 
tive force, acting uniformly on the body b ; v the velocity 
-nerated in b by the force F; my the motion generated 
"nb; 5s, the ſpace deſcribed by the body ö; and t, the 


ime of deſcribing the ſpace s. Then b=— by=Ft,v= 


by bs 


— | 

If he accelerative force be ſuppoſed as the n power of 
the 6;ſftance, then in order to inveſtigate the velocity ac- 
quiced by a heavy body, falling from a ſtate of reſt, thro' 


ſmall ſpace deſcribed by the falling body with the velocity 
acquired by the deſcent through x, which is here denoted 


by den will — repreſent the time of deſcribing =. 


Now the force being as au, we ſhall have & X E= , it 
| JV 


to the time drawn into the given force; therefore x" + = 

vo, and by taking the fluent of each fide the equation, we 

bee rw = ee 
ave ms = -; CONCqQUENTIYY VE=Xx 3 Xo; but NE 
„ 2. + co Hines Mob K-55 


factor — is a conſtant quantity, it follows, that the ve- 
locity v is always as x 2 „or as the ſquare-root of ſuch a 
power of the ſpace deſcribed, as is expounded by n +1. 
Motions, in war, the marches, counter-marches, &c. 
85 army in changing its poſt. See the article MARcH, 
ie. | 9 

| MOTORY Nzxves, in anato 


ing to the eyes. 1 


MOTO, in armoury, a ſhort ſentence or phraſe car- 
ned in a ſcroll, generally under, but ſometimes over the 
ams; ſometimes alluding to the bearing, ſometimes to 
the name of the bearer, and ſometimes containing what- 
ever pleaſes the fancy of the deviſer. 
VOVEABLE 
of deing moved, | 
ne moveable feaſts are ſuch as are not regularly held 
on the ſame day of the year or month, though they are 
7 ys on the ſame day of the week, Thus Eaſter, 
, 5 is that moveable feaſt on which all the reſt depend, 
oY ER i which falls upon, or next after, 
2 all the other feaſts keep a regular and certain diſtance 
mit; ſuch as Septuageſima, Sexageſima, Aſh-Wed- 


21 Aſcenſion- day, &c. which ſee under their proper 


MOVEMENT, 


my, the third pair, join- 


a/Wwa 


moved þ in mechanics, a machine that is 
Fe clock-work; for the theory of which, ſee the 
408. Wartcn, &c. 555 
M a Eat 
LD „in the mechanic arts, &c. a ca- 


vity „ OT MoLp 
Cu : . . o ' 
t with a deſign to give its form or impreſſion to 


one ſofter matt bi 
ture, four dery, See therein, of great uſe in ſculp- 


jet the times from the beginning be 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. tot; 


| the mouldings or corniches, &c. to be framed : 


a certain ſpace defined by x; let æ repreſent the infinitely 


being well known that the velocity is always proportional 


„in general, denotes any thing capable 


on following the twenty-firſt of March; 


in the manufacture of paper, are little frames | 


MOU 


| compoſed of ſeveral braſs or iron-wires, faſtened together 
by another wire {till finer, Each mould is of the bigneſs 


of the ſheet of paper to be made, and has a rim or ledge. 


of wood to which the wires are faſtened ; theſe moulds 


are more uſually called frames, or forms. 

Furnace and Crucible-makers MouLDs are made of 
wood, of the ſame form with the crucibles ; that is, in 
form of a truncated cone : they have handles of wood to 
hold and turn them with, when, being covered with the 


earth, the workman has a mind to round or flatten his 


Movrps for Leaden Bullets are little iron-pincers, each 


of whole branches terminates in an hemiſpherical con- 


cavity, which, when ſhut, form an entire ſphere : in the 


lips or ſides where the branches meet, is a little jet or hole 


through which the melted lead is conveyed. 
Glaziers-MouLDs. The glaziers have two kinds of 

moulds, both ſerving to caſt their lead. In the one they 

caſt the lead into proper lengths fit to be drawn through 


the vice, and the grooves formed therein: this they ſome- 


times call ingot-mould. In the other they mould thoſe 
little pieces of lead a line thick, and two lines broad, 
faſtened to the iron-bars : theſe alſo go through the ſame 
apparatus as the former, | 3» 
Golid/mith's-MouLDs. The goldſmiths uſe the bones of 
the cuttle-hſh to make moulds for their ſmall works, 
which they do by preſſing the pattern between two bones, 
and leaving a jet or hole to convey the ſilver through, 
after the pattern has been taken out. | 
MovurpD, among maſons, a piece of hard wood or 
iron hollowed withinſide, anſwerable to the contours of 
this is 
otherwiſe called caliber. | 


Movr1 ns, among plumbers, are the tables whereon 


they caſt the ſheets of lead. Theſe they ſometimes call 
ſimply tables; beſides which they have other real moulds 


| wherewith they caſt pipes without ſoldering. See the ar- 
| ticle PLUMBERY, | 


Mourps, among grinders of optic-glaſſes. See the ar- 
ticle GRINDING. | £5 


Mourps, among tallow-chandlers, are of two kinds: 
the firſt for the common dipped candles, being the veſſel 


wherein the melted tallow is diſpoſed, and the wick 


dipped : this is of wood, of a triangular farm, and ſup- 
ported on one of its angles, ſo that it has an opening of 
near a foot at top: there is likewiſe one of lead ſubſtituted 


in the place of the former. The other, uſed in the fa- | 
bric of mould candles, is of braſs, pewter, or tin ; here- 
each candle has its ſeveral mould. See the article 


CANDLE. 


MovuLD, among gold-beaters, a certain number of 


leaves of velom, or pieces of guts, cut ſquare, of. a cer- 
tain ſize, and laid over one another, between which they 
put the leaves of gold and filver, which they beat on the 


marble with the hammer. They have four kinds of 


moulds, two whereof are of velom, and two of gut; the 
ſmalleſt of thoſe of velom conſiſts of forty or fifty leaves, 
the largeſt contains an hundred: for the others, each 
contains five hundred leaves. The moulds have all their 


ſeveral caſes, conſiſting of two pieces of parchment, ſerv- 
ing to keep the leaves of the mould in their place, and 


prevent their being diſordered in beating. 


MovuLD, in agriculture, a looſe kind of earth, ever 


where obvious on the ſurface of the ground, called alſo 


natural or mother earth; by ſome alſo loam. See the ar- 
ticle EARTH. | 


The goodneſs of a mould for the purpoſes of gardening, 


&c. may be known, according to Miller, by the ſight, 
ſmell, and touch. 1. 'T hoſe moulds that are of a bright 
cheſnut or hazelly colour, are counted the beſt : of this 
colour are the beſt loams, and alſo the beſt natural earth; 
and this will be the better yet, if it cut like butter, and 
does not ſtick obſtinately, but is ſhort, tolerably light, 
breaking into ſmall clods, is ſweet, will be tempered 
without cruſting or chopping in dry weather, or turning 
to mortar in wet. Next to that the dark grey and ruſſet 
moulds: are accounted the beſt: but the light and dark 


aſh-coloured the worſt, ſuch as is uſually found on com- 


mon heathy ground: the clear tawney is by no means to 
be approved ; but that of a yellowiſh red colour is the 


worlt of all: this is commonly found in wild and waſte 
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parts of the country, and for the moſt part produces no- MovunD, in heraldry, a ball or globe with 2 crof; 
thing but goſs, furze, and fern, according as their bor- fit, ſuch as our kings are uſually drawn with, hold: | 
toms are more or leſs of a light and ſandy, or of a ſpewey, in their left hands, as they do the ſeeptre in the ;; 18 it 
gravel, or clayey nature. 2. All lands that are good and MOUN T-EGG. In the tin-works, atter the 9 5 
wholeſome, will, after rain, or breaking up by the ſpade, the burnt ore is melted down and remelteg ther 1 
emit a good ſmell. 3. By the touch we may diſcover | ſometimes remain a different ſlag in the bottom * 
whether it conſiſts of ſubſtances entirely arenaceous, or float; this they call mount-egg; and though 7 the 
clammy; or, as it is expreſſed by Mr. Evelyn, whether it | colour, yet is of an iron- nature, as hath been en 
be tender, fatty, deterſive, or ſlippery; or more harſh, applying a magnet to it. | by 
gritty, porous, or friable. MounT of Pieh, certain funds or eltabliſhmey 
MOULDINESS, a term applied to bodies which cor- | Italy, where ae is lent out, on ſmall ſecurit 0 
rupt in the air, from ſome hidden principle of humidity | had alſo mounts of piety in England raifed by Cover . 
therein; and whoſe corruption ſhews itſelf by a certain tion, for the benefit of people ruined by the extortion wb 
white down, or lanugo, on their ſurface, which, viewed the Jews, | 0 ae 
through a microſcope, appears like a kind of meadow, out MouNTAIN „Mons, a part of the earth, 
of which ariſe herbs and flowers, ſome only in the bud, conſiderable height above the level of the ſur 
others full blown, and others decayed, each having its | af. N {2% 
root, ſtalk, and other parts. See CORRUPTION and VE. Tbe origin of mountains is variouſly aſſigned by ki 
GETATION. | loſophers: ſome will have them coeval with the _ 
MOULDING, any thing caſt in a mould, or that and created along with it; others, among whom is D. 
ſeems to have been fo, though in reality it were cut with Burnet, will have them to take their riſe from the deluge 
a chiſſel, or the ax. | urging that the extreme irregularity and diforder viſible 
Moulding of figures in paſte is done as follows : take in them, plainly ſhews they do not come immediately cut 
the crumb of a new drawn white loaf, beat it, and roll of the hand of God, but are the wrecks of the old world, 
it with a rolling-pin as fine and as far as it will go; then broken into the abyſs, See DELUGE, 8998 
print it on the moulds; and when it has taken the ſuitable Others again allege, from hiſtory, that the roots of 
figure you deſire, dry it in a ſtove, and it will be very hard : | Many hills being eaten away, the hills themſelves have 
and to preſerve it from vermin, you may mix alittle pow- ſubſided and ſunk into plains ; whence they conclude, 
der of wites: with is. pt ba thar where the corruption is natural, the generation js 0 
To mould ſmall figures of jaſper- colour: oil your | too, [t appears certain to many, that ſome mountains 
moulds with a fine pencil, and diverſify. them with ſuch muſt have been generated gradually, and have thrown up 
colours as you pleaſe, with gum-tragacanth ; if they ſpread | in proceſs of time, from the ſea- ſhells, &c. found in them, 
or run, put a little of the gall of an ox, for the thicker it which they ſuppoſe may be accounted for, from a violent 
is, the harder it will be; then mould your paſte of the wind blowing the ſand, &c, into *. heaps, which were 
colour of jaſper, or the like; put it in to fill the mould; made into a maſs by the rain, &c. The origin of moun- 
tie it with a wire, and take it out; repair and varniſh it, | tains, in the opinion of Mr, Ray, ſeems to have been from 
and ſet it to harden. exploſions, by means of ſubterraneous firs; and he 
MovLnDinGs, in architecture, projectures beyond the | thiaks it very probable, that they all have vaſt haſfo»s 
naked wall, column, wainſcot, &c. the aſſemblage of beneath them; and that this might have been the means 
which forms corniches, door-caſes, and other decorations | uſed at the creation, to make the dry land appear, he 
of architecture. See plate XC. fig. 4. | thinks no way diſſonant to reaſon, ſince hiſtory proves 
Some mouldings are ſquare, others round, ſome are | that hres have raged in ſubterraneous caverns under the 
ſtraight, others curved, &c. and ſome are plain, others ſeas; and there is no natural impoſlibility in fire's ſub- 
carved, or adorned wlth ſculpture, either hollowed or in biting in ſuch caverns, even when the earth was all over 
relievo: ſome again are crowned with a fillet, others are | covered with water, as at the firſt creation. 7 
without, as the doucine, talon, ovolo, torus, ſcotia, Mountains appear to many, defects and blemiſhes in 
aſtragal, gula, corona, &c. See the articles DouciNnE, the earth; but they are truly of the utmoſt uſe and ne- 
&c. | | ? | cefity to the well-being both of man and other animals. 
Mouldings are in architeCture, what letters are in writ- They ſerve as ſcreens to keep off the cold and nipping. 
ing; by the various diſpoſitions and combinations of blaſts of the northern and eaſtern winds; they ferve for | 
mouldings may be made an infinite number of different | the production of a great number of vegetables and mi- 
profiles, for all ſorts of orders and compoſitions, regular, | nerals, which are not found in any other (ol; the Jong 
or irregular; and yet all the kinds of mouldings may be | ridges and chains of Jofty and topping mountains being 
reduced to three, viz. ſquare, round, and mixed, that is, gener ally found to run from eaſt to welt, lerve to {top the 
compoſed of the other two: for this reaſon, thoſe who evagation of the vapours towards the poles, without which 
invented the Gothic architecture, reſolving to recede from | they would all run from the hot countries, and leave 
thoſe perfect figures, and affecting to uſe others leſs per- them deſtitute of rain. Mr. Ray adds, that they N 
fect, to diſtinguiſh their architecture from the antique, theſe vapours, like alembic heads, into clouds, and N 
introduced a new ſet of whimſical mouldings and orna- | by a kind of external diſtillation, ge ofgin te {primes 
ments. Regular mouldings are either large, as doucines, | and rivers; and, by amaſſing, cooling, and conitip BY 
ovolos, gulas, talons, ſcotias, &c. or ſmall, as fillets, | them, turn them into rain, and by that means Naher! 
aſtragals, conges, &c. 1 8 fervid region of the torrid zone habitable. 3 
Mou rpm, in ſhip- building, the jettings or projec- | MOUNTING, in the mechanic arts, ne , 
tures beyond the level of the fide. They are placed above ſerves to raiſe or ſet off a work: thus, the . * 
one another, the intervals of which are generally orna- | dependences make the mounting of a looking-g - N 'he 
mented with martial inſtruments, trophies of war, ma- | hilt, the mounting of a ſword; the fult, 3 3 
rine, and other emblematical figures, &c. mounting of a carbine, muſquet, &c. and the m 


| | { 
MOULINET is uſed, in mechanics, to ſignify a roller, | ing of a tan, is the ſticks which ſerve to open and (114 
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riſing to: 
face there. 


which being croſſed with two levers, is uſually applied to| it. o en 8 10 upon 
cranes, capſtans, and other ſorts of engines of the like MovnTiNnG, in military affairs, ſignifies gol 1 + 
nature, to draw ropes, and heave up {tones, &c. | duty: thus, mounting a breach, is arg x SRP 

MouLiNET is alſo a kind of turnſtile, or wooden croſs, | mounting the guard, is going upon guard ; a 
which turns horizontally upon a ſtake fixed in the ground, | the trenches is going upon duty in been e, carriages 
uſually placed in patlages to keep out horſes, and to oblige | ing a cannon, mortar, &c. is the ſetting it on its cn 
paſſengers to go and come one by one. Theſe moulinets | or the raiſing its mouth. eee dient 
are often ſet near the out works of forfeited places at the MOURNERS, an order of penitents 5 porches © 
ſides of the barriers, through which people paſs on foot. | Chriſtian church, who "y proſtrate 27 e ache, „ 

MOULTING, or MtwinG. See the article Mew- the churches, begging the prayers f mance in tbe 
ING. 5 9 [they went in, and deſiring to do public Pe 

MOUND, a term uſed for a bank or rampart, or other church. | 5 MOUSE, 
fence, particularly that of earth. 24 | 40 | | 
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| aked tail, and a white belly. 

ol ja Jeni ſailors, a ſort of fing -und on the 
hays and ſome other ropes in a ſhip, to prevent the eye, 
in 5 end of the rope, from ſlipping up above its proper 
ace, or the body of it. The mouſe, which is a dump 
mething reſembling a pear, is raiſed by winding tarred 
canvas, called parſling, about the ſtay in one place, and 
frerwards a great many turns of ſpun-yarn : the whole is 
completed by weaving a coat or cover round the mouſe, 
8 curiouſly, which laſt is called pointing. See the ar- 
TING. | 5 0 Nis 
600 Tl, in anatomy, a part of the face, conſiſting 
of the lips, the gums, the inſides of the cheeks, the pa- 
late, the falival glands, the os hyoides, the uvula, and 
he tonſils, which ſee under their proper articles. 

MOXA, a fort of cotton or downy ſubſtance, ſeparat- 


the Eaſtern nations for cauterizing in certain parts of the 


ell AGE, in pharmacy, is in general any viſcid 
and glutinous liquor. 5 | 
MUciLAGE alſo denotes a thick 
cuated with the urine, in the grave 
Articles STONE and DYSURIA. _ : N 8 
MuciLaGe alſo imports the liquor which principally 
ſerves to moiſten the ligaments and cartilages of the 
miculations; and is ſupplied by the mucilaginous 
ands. | | 3 
AG NOS GLANDS, in anatomy, a very 
numerous ſet of glands, ſerving to ſecrete the mucilage of 
the joints. See GLAND. 
MUCOUS GLANDS, in anatomy, three glands, which 
empty themſelves into the urethra ; ſo called by their 
| fr diſcoverer, Mr. Cowper, from the tenacity of the li- 
| quor which they ſeparate. ; + 
MUCRO CorDp1s, in anatomy, the lower or pointed 
end of the heart. See HEART. | 
MUCUS, a mucilaginous liquor ſeparated by the mu- 
cous glands, and the noſtrils. 6 
MUFFLE, in (metallurgy, an arched cover, reſiſting 
the ſtrongeſt fire, and made to be placed over coppels and 
telts, in the operations of aſſaying, to preſerve them from 
the falling of coals and aſhes into them ; though at the 
ſame time of ſuch a form as is no hindrance to the action 
of the air and fire on the metal, nor to the inſpection of 
the aſſayer. The muMes may be made of any form, pro- 
viding they have theſe conditions; but thoſe uſed with 
coppels are commonly made ſemicylindrical z or when 
greater veſſels are employed, in form of a hollow hemi— 
lphere, The muMe muſt have holes, that the aſſayer 
may look in; and the fore part of it muſt be always quite 
"pen, that the air may act better in conjunction with the 
le, and be inceſſantly renewed : the apertures in the 
nuffle ſerve alſo for the regimen of the fire, for the cold 
ar ruſhing into the larger opening before, cools the bo- 
ics in the veſſel ; but if ſome coals are put in it, and its 
erture before be then ſhut, with a door fitted to it, the 
[© will be increaſed to the higheſt degree, much ene 
quickly than it can be by the breathing holes of the fur- 
= Another uſe of theſe apertures is alſo, that the 
A es ck of lead and antimony paſling through 
bs _ wh = = 1 may —_ 2 wg 
"ht, length, and dench of the ales; hit he be 
8 » Ge r ron ang the Wr; vey 
that all the r; and care muſt be taken in this, 
N 1 e of the inner ſurface of theſe veſſels be in 
the muſfle 3 Dy 8 8 3 61. i og ſize 0 
ong, and fo. . 22 . inches high, ſix or eight 
vi at the baſes tor the ley bas mul bo duct 
ronort; 8 . 
Aer _ that the leaſt veſſels put under may 
Murry N coals or aſhes falling into them. 
UPHT1, the chief of the eccleſiaſtical 


PR matter, eva- 


order or * M 
ority as NG of the muſſulman religion. The au- 
reven the Om is very great in the Ottoman empire; 
Parance of = himſelf, if he would preſerve any ap- 
Put any N cannot, without hearing his opinion, 
tl Punithment o death, or ſo much as inflict any corpo- 


| MOUSE, in zoology, a ſpecies of mus, with A long | 


e from the leaves of a kind of Indian mugwort ; uſed by 


and dyſuria. See the 
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Tue election of the mufti is folely in the grand fiphtor: 
who preſents him with a veſt of rich ſables, &c. If he is 
convicted of treaſon, or ariy great crime, he is put into a 
mortar; kept for that purpoſe in the Seven Towers at 
Conſtantinople, and pounded to death. 8 
MUGGLETONIANS, a religious ſect, which aroſe 
in England, about the year 1657; ſo denominated from 
their leader Lodowick Muggleton, a journey man taylor, 
who, with his aſſociate Reeves, ſet up for great prophets, 
pretending, as it is ſaid, to have an abſolute power of ſav- 
ing and damning whom they pleaſed; and giving out, 
that they were the two laſt witneſſes of God that ſhould 
appear before the end of the world. jo 
MUGWORT, in botany, the ſame with the artes 
miſia. See ARTEMIS. | 
MUID, a large meaſure, in uſe among the French, 
for things dry. The muid is no real veſſel uſed as a mea- 
ſure, but an eſtimation of ſeveral other meaſures, as the 
ſeptier, mine, minot, buſhel,' &c. OD 
Mv1p is alſo one of the nine caſks, or regular veſſels 
uſed in France, to put wine and other liquors in. The 
muid of wine is divided into two demi-muids, four quar- 
ter-muids, and eight half-quatter-muids, containing thir- 
ty- ſix ſeptiers. Me 4 
MULATTO, a name given in the Indies to thoſe 
who are begotten by a negro man on an Indian woman, 
or an Indian man on a negro woman, | | 
MULBERRY, Morus, in botany, a genus of plants, 
having no corolla; the ſtamina are four ſubulated erect 
filaments, longer than the cup; there is no pericatpium 
the cup is he large, carnoſe, ſucculent, and baccated, 
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containing a ſingle ovato-acute ſeed. 7 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this tree; but two only 
are generally cultivated, called the black and white mul- 


berry. 9 
The black mulberry grows naturally in Perſia, from 
whence it was firſt brought to the ſouthern parts of Europe 
but is now become common in every part of Europe, 
where the winters are not very ſevere: for in the northern 
parts of Sweden, theſe trees will not live in the open air; 
and in ſeveral parts of Germany they are planted againſt 
walls, ard treated in the ſame way as peach and other 
tender fruits are here, 7 rt as wo | 
Theſe trees are generally of both ſexes, haying male 
flowers or katkins, on the ſame tree with the fruit; but 
it often happens that ſome of the trees which are raiſed 
from ſeeds, have only male flowers, and produce no fruit; 
ſo that thoſe who plant theſe trees for their fruit, ſhould 
never make choice of ſuch as have been propagated by 
ſeeds, unleſs they have ſeen them produce fruit in the 
nurſery. it is alſo the ſureſt way to mark ſuch trees as 
are fruitful in the gurſery, at the time when their fruit is 
upon them, becauſe thoſe trees which are propagated by 
layers, are ſometimes of the male fort; 8 
The old mulberry trees are not only more fruitful than 
the young, but their fruit are much larger and better fla- 
voured ; ſo that where there are any of theſe old trees, it 
is the beſt way to propagate from them, and to make 
choice of thoſe branches which are moſt fruitful, The 
uſual method of propagating theſe trees, is by laying 
down their branches, which will take root in one year, 
and are then ſeparated from the old trees ; but as the moſt 
fruitful branches are often ſo far from the ground as not 
to be layed, unleſs by raiſing of boxes or baſkets of earth 
upon ſupports for this purpoſe, ſo the better way is to 
propagate them by cuttings, which, if rightly choſen and 
ſkilfully managed, will take root very well; and in this 
method there will be no difficulty in having them from 
trees at a diſtance, and from the moſt fruittul branches. 
Theſe cuttings ſhould be the ſhoots of the former year, 
with one joint of two years wood to their bottom; the 
cuttings ſhould not be ſhortened, but planted their full 
length, leaving two or three buds above ground. The 
beſt ſeaſon for planting them is in March, after the dan- 
ger of hard froſt is over ; they ſhould be planted in Jight 
rich earth, prefling the ground pretty cloſe about them; 
and if they are covered with glaſſes, it will forward their 
putting out roots; but where there is no ſuch conveni- 
ency, the ground about them ſhould be covered with 
moſs to prevent its drying; and where this is carefully 
done, the cuttings W1l} require but little water, and will 
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ſucceed much better than with having much wet.“ If che 
cuttings ſucceed well and make good ſhots, they may be 
tranſplanted. the following ſpring into a nurſery, where 
they ſhould be regularly trained to ſtems, by fixing down. 
ſtakes to each, to which the principal ſhoots ſhould be 
faſtened; and moſt of the lateral branches ſhould be 
cloſely pruned off, leaving only two or three of the weak 
eſt to detain the ſap, for the augmentation of the ſtem; 
for when they are quite diveſted of the ſide ſhoots, the lap, 
is mounted to the top, ſo that the heads of the trees grow | 
too faſt for the ſtems, and become too weighty for their 
ſupport, In about four years growth in the nurſery, they 
will be fit to tranſplant where they are to remain; for 
theſe trees are tranſplanted with greater ſafety while young, 
than when they are of a large fixe. it 
The white ,mulberry is commonly cultivated for its 
leaves to feed ſilk-worms, in France, Italy, &c. though 
the Perfians always make uſe of the common black mul- 
berry for that purpoſe ; and it is ſaid that the worms fed 
with thoſe of the black produce much better ſilk than 
thoſe fed with the white; but it is to be obſerved, that 
the leaves of the black fort ſhould never be given to the 
worms, after they have eaten for ſome time of the white, 
leſt the worms ſhould burſt, which is often the caſe when, 
they are thus treated. | | | 
The trees which are deſigned to feed filk- worms, ſhould. 
never be ſuffered to grow tall, but rather kept in a fort of 
hedge; and inſtead of pulling off the leaves ſingly, they 
ſhould be ſheared off, together with their young branches, 
which is much ſooner done, and not fo injurious to the 
Ten, 1 ä x 
This white ſort may be propagated either from the ſeeds 
or Jayers, as the black mulberry, and is equally hardy ; 
but the moſt expeditious method of raiting theſe trees in 
quantity, is from the feeds, which may be procured in 
plenty from the ſouth of France and Italy. The beſt 
way to ſow theſe ſecds in England, is to make a moderate 
hot bed, which ſhould be arched over with hoops, and 
covered with mats; upon this bed the. ſeeds, ſhould be 


4 
y * 


ſown in the middle of March, and covered over with light | 


earth about a quarter of an inch deep: in very dry wea- 
ther the bed mult be frequently watered, and in the heat 
of the day ſhaded with mats, and alſo covered in the nights 
when they are cold. With this management the plants 
will come up in five or ſix weeks, and as they are tender 
when they firſt appear, ſo they muſt be guarded againſt 
froſty mornings, which often happens in May. During 
the ſummer they muſt be kept clean from weeds, Which 
is all the culture they require: but there muſt be care 
taken of them the firſt winter, eſpecially to cover them in 
autumn, when the firſt froſts come, which will kill the 
tender plants to the ground, if they are not protected; 
the following March theſe plants ſhould be tranſplanted 
into the nurtery, to get ſtrength, where they may remain 
two or three years, and then ſhould be removed where 
they are to continue, 
his mild dulco-acid fruit is ſometimes ufed medici- 
nally, as a refrigerant, antiſeptic, relaxant, attenuant, 
and aperient. Boerhaave looks upon the continued uſe 
of mulberries as one of the principal remedies in caſes of 
obſtruction and viicidity, and in putrid diſorders ; and 
Hotimann gives inſtances of ſome obſtinate diſeaſes bein 
cured by them : this fruit apparently promotes the alvine 
and urinary excretions; and in ſome fevers, where watery 
JIiquors run off almoſt unchanged, the urine is impreg- 
nated with the colour of the juice of the berries. To 
perſons of a bilious temperament and rigid fibres, and 
where the habit is diſpoſed, naturally or from extrinſic 
cauſes, to an inflammatory or putreſcent ſtate, their mo- 
derate, and even plentiful uſe, is ſalubrious: by thoſe of 
@ cold inactive diſpoſition, where the veſſels are lax, the 
circulation Janguid, and the digeſtion weak, this fruit 
Mould be taken very ſparingly. 
MULCT), a fine of money laid upon a man, 
committed ſome fault or mildemeanor. _ 
MULE, in zoology, a mongrel. kind of quadruped, 
uſually generated between an aſs and a mare, and ſome- 
times between a horſe and a ſhe-aſs. The mule is a ſort 
of a monſter, of a middle nature between its parents, and 
therefore incapable of propagating its ſpecies ; ſo careful | 


who has 


is nature to, avoid, ling the world with;monſters „Mul 
are chiefly uſed in countries where there are "a at 
ſtony roads, as. about the Alps, Pyrenees, & 
e . them Thi ke þ aces., tl 
black, ſtrong, well-limbed, and large, beir 

out of the fine Spaniſh mares: AN TOM 
fifteen, or ſixteen hands high. No. creatur 
per for carrying large burdens, and 
are often as thick- ſet as our dray 
travel ſeveral months together, 
weight upon their backs: they are muc 
ſtronger than horſes, and will live ang wor 
of a horſe; and thoſe mules which 


apt to 7132 


ſubmultiple. A ſubmultiple number is t 
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$.3 they are 
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pt in theſe place 


ules 


They are much ſtronger for draug 


— 


as 


riding than horſes, ax 
Lallop rough... i ETSY 
--MULIER, in law, fignibes the lawful iſſue ben 
wedlock, though be3ptten before. © "4 

MULLER, or Murk ax, denotes a ſtone flat ul 
even at the bottom, but round a- top, uſed for grinding gf | 
matters on a marble; 1 he apothecaties uſe inullers io 
prepare ſome of their teſtaceous powders, and painters fac 

their, colours, either-deyi or in o. J“ 


8 # 


Muller is alſo an inſtrument uſed b 


being a piece of wocd, to one end 


the glaſs to be ground. It is ordinarily about fix inches | 
long, turned round. | 5 


y the glaſs-grindets; 
whereof is cemented | 


1 1 a a Aa _—_— 7 a * — > 


» AM. 


MULLET, Mugil, in ichthyology, a genus of the 
acanthopterygious fiſhes, the head of which is of a ce. | 


preſſed form in the anterior part, and; the body oblong 


R, a figure, or b 


at 155 
# 


and compreſſed. On each fide of the head, below the | 
noſtrils, there ſtands a little bone, which is ſerrated on ity 
lower part; the eyes are not covered. with a ſkin; and | 
Jaws or fauces ; the branchioſtege membrane on each {ide | 
contains fix oflicles ; theſe are of. a. crooked. figure, and | 
the upper one, which is the broadeſt, is covered by the 
Pere | 06 1 
MuLLET, or Mor ET, in heraldry, a beating in form 
of a flat, or rather of the rowel of a ſpur, which it origi- | 
MULSUM,: MvuLsE, 
ws even of wine and water. ban 
MULTANGULA ody, which has Y 
MULTILATERAL, in geometry, is applied to thoſe | 
figures which have more than four ſides or angles, more | 
MULTINOMIAL, or MuLTixomias Roots, in 
mathematics, ſuch roots as are compoled of many names, 
parts, or members; as aA, &c. See the article 
MULTIPLE, Meltiplex, in arithmetic, à number | 
which comprehends ſome other ſeveral times; thus ds 
a multiple of 2, and 12.is a multiple of 6, 4, and 3 Con. 
MuLTIPLE RATIO, or PROPORTION, 18 that whe is | 
between multiples. If the leſſer term of the ratio ho | 
aliquot part of the greater, the ratio of the greater to 
hat e iN 
the multiple; thus, the numbers 1, 2, and 3» Al fab | 
- : | OS, As alſo 1 
multiples of 9. Duple, triple, &c. ratios, he 
and ſubmultiple ratios. See RaTI0. 
_ MULTIPLICAND, in arithmetic, one " the (0k 
in the rule of multiplication ; being that numbes 
tiplicator, or multiplier. . 
MULTIPLICATION, in arithmetic, 
tiplying one number by another, to find the 
of addition. e 
Thus the multiplication of 4 by 5 makes 20 
four times hve amount to 20. 3 ho » number to 
3 1 pla over that 
be multiplied, or the multiplicand, 10 rodyt unde. 
whereby it is to be multiplied, and 8 e 
both. e e TE 


there are teeth on the tongue and palate, but none in the | 
coverings of the gills in ſuch a manner, that only five ap. 
nally rcoareſented. | net ALS | 
a liquor made of wine and ho- 
many angles. 
uſually called polygons. See POLYGON. 
KOOT:-, 
prehending the firſt twice, the ſecond thrice, &c. 
leſs is called multiple; and that of the leſs to the great |} 
| ; le 
duples, ſubtriples, &c. are ſo many ſpecies of multi? 
4s mul- 
given to be multiplied by another, which is called ide 
it is a compendious method of perfor ming EP" 
In multiplication the firſt factor, 1: 
| A 


. 
* 
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„ G2 
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4 * 174 


An example or two-wilt make the proceſs of multipli- 
cation eaſy. -Suppole 269. were to be mubti plied by . | 
Multiplicand = * 3% ag F13C 3.76 209 N | 
Mokipliers + $$:57 7 ety 9 A ö 
Product | 


OY 


N 8 


The factors being thus diſpoſed, and a fine drawti un- 
cator thus: 8 times 9 make 72, ſet down 2, 239 
tene, as in addition; then 8 times 6 make 48, and 7 
carried, 553 ſet down p and carry five: laſtly, 8 times 
„ make 16, and with 5 carried, 21 ; which I put down': 
coming to number the ſeveral figures placed in or- 
der, 2, 1, 5 2» I find the product to be 2152. X 

if the multiplicator conſiſts of more; than one gars, 
the whole multiplicand is to be added to itſelf; firit, as 
alten as the right hand figure of the multiplicator ſhews, 
en as often as the next figure of the multiplicator ſhews, 
and ſo on. — Thus 421 & 23 is equal to 421 x 3, together 
with 421 X 20» Yrodue figure 
the multiplicator, multiphed into the whole multiplicand, 


to be placed by itſelf in ſuch a manner, that the pots WY 
right hand figure thereof May ſtand under that figure of . 
the ſaid product ariſes, | 


the multiplicator from Which 
For inſtance; 5 
Multiplicand 


an Aar 


Multiplicator = — — — 23 
Particular product of 421 x „ , » JOS 

Particular product of 421 * 20 842 

The total product — — 9683 


This diſpoſition of the right-hand figure of each pro- 
{uct follows from the firſt general rule; the right-hand- 
foure of each product being always of the ſame denomi- 
nation with that figure of the multiplicator from which it 
ariſes, | 33 Kee 

Thus, in the example, the figure 2 in the product 842 
is of the denomination of tens, as well as the figure 2 in 
the multiplicator. For 1 & 20, (that is, the 2 of the 23) 
20, or 2 put in the place of tens, or ſecond place, 

Hence, if either of the faclors have one or more cy- 
phers on the right-hand, the multiplication may be per- 
formed without regarding the cyphers, till the product of 
the other figures be found, to which they are to be then 
Axed on the right. And if the multiplicator have cy- 
phers intermixed, they need not be regarded at all. In- 
ſtances of each follow: | 5 5 


5 358 2 | 8013 
11 6000 + Jlo 5006 
120 2148 000 72 000 48078 
4000500 _ 
40113078 


Thus much is ſufficient for an idea of multiplication, 


here the multiplicator conſiſts wholly of integers ; in the 


Praxis whereof, it is ſuppoſed the learner is appriſed of the 
product of an | 


of the nine digits multiplied b 5 
other, caſi Y e nine digits multiplied by one an 
wiſe. 


There are alſo ſome abbreviations of this art. — Thus 
multiply a number by 5, you need only add a cypher to 


5 00 then halve it. To multiply by 9, add a eypher 
0 the 


tnerefrom, the remainder 
number which was 
by 15, firſt multip] 
* Cypher to it, to which add 
Will be the required produc, 


| -Xpedients for th hes N y 
Dying large ſu e more eaſy and expeditious multi 


the want of 


multiplicar 4, ee may be ſupplied by tabulating the 


os, the multiplicator is not compoſed wholly of 
5 e. it fr equently happens in buſineſs, where pounds 
aa We 94 with ſhillings and pence ; yards with feet 
2 finale : 3 the method of procedure, if you multiply by 
eurvin 1 is the ſame as in ſimple numbers, only 
Jing from one denomination to another, as the nature 
res. E. gr. to multiply 123 J. 24 5. 


4 ſpecie requi 
| | 5 X 34=15 75 that 18, 30 30s write 
proceed, laying, 5 X9=45 


given to be multiplied. To multiply 


the product by 5, the ſum 


down t 


34. by 5; lay, 
tne 32. and e 


The product ariſing from each figure of 


y learned from the common table, or other- 


given multiplicand, and ſubtract the multiplicand ai 
muſt certainly be nine times the | 


y it by x0, which is done by annexing ; 


ms are ſliding rules, and Nepier's bones; 


. that is, 
0 


-Y 
. = 
2 8 


3 * 9 d. ſet down the ꝙ 4 and proceed in the fame man⸗ 
ner through the teſt. | 5 AED 1 Ag 

If you multiply by two br more digits, the thethods of 
procedure are as follow: — Suppoſe I have bought 37 ells 
of cloth at x37. 16%. 6 d. per ell, and would know the 


« 0 


un- | amount of the Whole. I firſt multiply 37 ells by the 134. 
Jecneath (as in the example), I begin with the multipli-“ 


in the common method of multiplication by integers, 
leaving the two produRzaidhour.addinguberl up; then 
multiply the ſame 37 ells by 16 . leaving, in the like 


Manner, the two products without adding them. 
Laſtly, 2 


* A BY Sn of by the bd the product 
whereof is 222 d. Which, divided by 12, gives 18's. 


od, and this, added to the products of the bf. the 


ſum .wall;..be 610 s. 6 4 the amount of J elle 
at 16 5, 6 %% the ell. Laſth the 610 . Gd. are 
reduced into pounds, by dividing tbem by 20: upon adds 
ing the Whole, the amount of 3 ells at 131. 164. 64. 
per ell will be found as in the following 


e, , e 
At 13 pounds: At 16 thillings, At 6 pence, 
\ IS IQD;. . 1. or 48.0; hot. 


93 


by 
ſolvable into — dg if not, by thoſe that come neareſt 


will ſtand thus; 37 ells at 16s, 6d.: G6 361 = 7. 
Therefore an „ ie en 
eh ee 

497 „„ 
r 
511 19.6 © 


The price of the 37 ells. 


. 


8 But the moſt commodious is the fourth method, which 


is performed by aliquot and aliquant parts — where you 
are.to obſerve by the way, that aliquot parts of any thing 
are thoſe contained ſeveral times therein, and which divide 
without any remainder z and that aliquant parts are 


other parts of the ſame thing compoſed. of ſeveral aliquot 
parts. | 


To multiply by aliquot parts, is, in effect. only to 
divide a number by 3, 4, &c. which is done by taking a 


34, 4"), 5h, &c. from the number to be multiplied. Ex- 


347 ells of ribband at 6 5. & d. per ell. 


ample. — To multiply, v. g. by 65. 8 d. Suppoſe I have 


Multiplicand 
Multiplicator 
Product Ke 


The queſtion being ſtated, take the multiplicator, 
which according to the table of aliquot parts, is the 
third; and ſay, the third of three is 1, ſet-down 1; the 
third of 4 is 1, ſet down 1, remains 1, that is x ten, 
which added to 7 makes 17; then the third of 17 is 5 
remain 2 units, i. e. two thirds, or 13 5. 4 d. which place 
after the pounds. Upon numbering the figures, 1, f; 
and 5, .integersy and 135. 4 d. t f aliquot part remain- 
ze find the ſum 115 J. 135. 4 d. 8 
or multiplication. by aliquant parts: ſuppoſe I would 
multiply by the aliquant part 19 6. I firſt take for 10 5. 
half the multiplicand; then for EL which is the fourth, 
and laſtly, for 4, which is the fifth. The produdts of 
the three aliquot parts that compoſe the aliquant. part be- 
ing added together, the ſum. will be the total product 


— 347 elk. 
i 


L151. 135. 4d. 


— 
2 


* .- 
0 A 
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the multiplication, as in the following example; 285 
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may ſerve as a model for multiplication, by any aliquant 
part that may occu. CTY eee e 
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remainders of each, theſe multiplied together, and out of 
their product caſt away the nines, and ſet down the re- 
mainder ; if this remainder agree with the remainder of 
the product, after the nines are caſt out, the work is right. 


This method of proving multiplication by.caſting out the 


nines, depends upon a peculiar property of the number q, 
which no other digit has, viz, that the remainder will be 
exactly the ſame, whether we divide any number whatſo- 
ever by , or firſt add together the digits compoſing that 
number, and then divide the ſum by g. This premiſed, 
let F and F repreſent any. propoſed factors or numbers 
that are to be multiplied together ; then will F x F be the 
product: let alſo m and, x, repreſent the reſpective remain- 
ders after having divided each of thoſe factors by q, or, 
which is the ſame thing, after having caſt out the nines : 


then it is evident that Fm, f—n, and F- f—n be- 


without any remainder ; but F- x f—n is equal to 
F xf-Fmn—fn+mn, therefore FF being divided by 9, 
muſt leave the ſame remainder as n divided by q; or the 
ſum of the digits in the product mn muſt, when divided 
by 9, leave the ſame remainder as the ſum of the digits in 
the product FF would when divided by 9. | 


Croſs MULTIPLICATION, otherwiſe called duodecimal | 


arithmetic, is an expeditious method of multiplying feet 
and inches by feet and inches. This is much uſed in 
meaſuring, &c.— The method is thus: 

| Suppoſe 5 feet 3 inches to be multiplied by 2 feet 4 in- 
ches: ſay, „ 


2 times 5 feet is 10 feet, and 2 times 3 is 6 inches: 5 3 
again, 4 times 5 is 20 inches, or 1 foot 8 inches; 


2 4 
and 4 times 3 is 12 parts, or 1 inch: the whole 10 
ſum makes 12 feet 3 inches. In this manner x 
you may manage yards, feet, inches, and parts, 


&c. | | 92 


MULTIPLICATION of Algebra. In multiplication the 
general rule for the ſigns is, that when the figns of the 
factors are alike (i. e both + or both —) the ſign of the 
product is + ; but when the ſigns of the factors are un- 
like, the ſign of the product is —. | 

Caſe 1. When any poſitive quantity, + a, is mul- 
tiplied by any poſitive number, + u, the meaning is, that 

a is to be taken as many times as there are units in 7 ; 


6 
8 
I 


and the product is evidently » a. 


Caſe 2: When — a is multiplied by n, then —a is to be 


taken as often as there are units in ꝝ; and the product muſt 


be — 14. 

' Caſe 3. Multiplication by a poſitive number implies a 
repeated addition: but multiplication by a negative im- 
plies a repeated ſubtraction. And, when T a is to be mul- 
tiplied by — u, the meaning is that ＋ is to be ſubtracted 
as often as there are units in ; therefore the product is 
negative, being — na. Es * 

Caſe 4. When — a is to be multiplied by — u, then 
—a is to be ſubtracted as often as there are units in 2; 
but to ſubtract — @ is equivalent to adding + a, conſe- 
quently the product is + z a.. The ſecond and fourth caſes 
may be illuſtrated in the following manner : 1 | 

It is evident that 4a - a = o; therefore if we mul- 


. tiply + a—a by n, the product muſt vaniſh or be o, be. 
cauſe the factor a — @ is 9. 
is Tua (by cale x.) Therefore, the ſecond term of the 

product muſt be — a, which deſtroys + 1 a; fo that 


The firſt term of the product 


7 


6 


4 


the firſt term of the product being 
5 of the prod uCt muſt be + nas becauſe th 

| deſtroy each other, or their amount be 
| the factors (viz, a—a) is o. . 
by —x muſt give un. 


ing reſpectively divided by nine, will exactly terminate | 


0 * q N — * 
: $ 
1 | 1 


tlie whole product muſt be + na- = wg | 
— 4 multiplied by + n gives — 132. 5 Therefag, 
In the like manner, if we multiply ＋ -ab 


ua, the latt 


} 
er ter 
e two toge = 


ther muſt 


Therefore, — mulriplieg 


If the quantities to be multiplied ne ſimple. g. 
ſign of the product by the laſt rule; — ple * the 
product of the coefficients, and ſet down all Place thy 


after one another as before. Ws letter 
hy  ExAMPLEs, 9855 
| Mun. +a — 244 6, 
Product 2 —B8ab 8 
Mult. — 8 x | + 3 a b 
By — 42 —5 2 


Product + 324 15 b. 


every part of the multiplicand by all the parts of the mul. 
tiplier taken one after another, and then collect all the 


quired. 8 _ | 
Mult. a + b 2: @. 3b 
ge #3 42 1 5 
: aatab |{F8a@a—12ab _ 
Prod. ＋E 25 + 34} + 10-155 
Sum 44 ＋ 2ab+obl 8 44 2 15 
Mult. 24 — 45 kx - | 
By 20+46_ x +4 
| 4a — 845 | 1 
Prod. ＋ 8a b — 165⁵ |}  +axx—aax 
Sum 4 44. 8. 5D X *. 0 44K Ke 
Mult. aa+ ab +6bb 
e 1 
| aaa +Saab+abb 
Prod. } 2442-41-11] 


Sum gad. 0. O,. ec —bbb 


Products that ariſe from the multiplication of 2, 3, ot 
more quantities, as abc, are ſaid to be of 2, 5, of 
more dimenſions; and thoſe quantities are called factors 
or roots, 


called powers; as aa or a4a are powers of a. Powers 
are expreſſed ſometimes by placing, above the root de 
the right hand, a figure expreſſing the number of factors 
that produce them, thus: 8 


a 1 „ 
a a 2d | power of the root a, | a 
a 7 4 30 and is generally ex- 4 „, 
4 4 4 4 | 4th | preſſed thus: . |, 
4 4 4 4 4 C 5th J | An 


Theſe figures which expreſs the number of factors * 
produce powers are called their indices or exponents; thus 
2 is the index of 42. And powers of the lame root ue 
multiplied by adding their exponents thus: 4 XA. 
a X a — 47, a? X a ='a*. . TT 1 | 

Sometimes it is uſeful not actually to Wee 
pound quantities, but to ſet them down upon the gn 0 
multiplication (X) between them, drawing a line over - 
of the compound factors. Fares a +6 +1 @ — b expre 
the product of a + þ multiplied by 4 . 3 

| W EIT. of Surds. When the — 
pure ſurds of the ſame kind, multiply wow * : 75 
to their product prefix their radical ſign. 0 


— 122 . Acad. 
—=+ ba, and  batdaxw/ca=wvbeaat zoined to 
If the ſurd quantities of the ſame Ca hit the 


rational quantities, then multiply the katie oro⸗ 
rational, and the ſurd into the ſurd, — 175 Shel, al 
ducts together. Thus dy/bcx 36 W] —ũ 


Sed ba da x 3a Ve a= r5cday boat del, MUL. 


2 


To multiply compound quantities, you muſt muigly | 


products into one ſum: the ſum ſhall be the product e- 


If all the factors are equal, then theſe produds ae | 


£©3 


. . . Ns 9 4. ett ram = 323 


* 


\ULTIPLICATOR, or Mutig, in arſthme- 


b, a number. multiplying another called the multipli- 
5 7 1 oh Pg 
cin ah 


"MULTI LYING Grass, in optics, one | wherein 


4 
o 
. 


. o 


eggs appear increaſed in nume, 
1 05 a; called a polyhedron, being ground jnto 
eral, planes, that make angles ith, each other; thro! | 
which the rays of light, iſſuing, from the ſame point, un- 
bo acer ebe dom, fo 5 0 enter the exe Be 
every. ſurface in a different direction,. 
Mob Is! 0 ANT. NI ner 
1h flower many diſtinct, long; ſlender, bliquæ, or pods, 


A, 


- 


2 


: ained: ſuch are bear's faot, co- | | 
dich their ſeed is contained: ſuch are bear's foot, co- | is 
vn | | MUN!ONS, In architecture, are the ſhort upright 


ine. houſe-leek,. navel- wort, orpine, &c, 
0. ITU BE. an Amd ag or collection of a 
dent number of diſtinct perſons or things: thus we ſay, | 
\ multitude of men, of hor les, of trees, &ce. He K0 | 
MUM, a kind of malt-liquor, much drank in Ger- | 
nany ;/ and chiefly brought from Bruoſwic, which, is the 
q place of moſt note for making it. I he proceſs of brew- | 
ue mum, as recorded in the town-houſe of that city, is 
« follows ; Take fixty-three gallons of water that has 


deen boiled till one-third part is conſumed, and brew it 
| 0 ſeven buſhels of wheaten-malt, . one buſhel of oat- 
malt, and one buſhel of ground beans; when. it, is tunned, 
he hogſhead muſt not be filled too full at firſt ; as ſoon as 


ind of fir; one pound of the tops of fir and beech z three 
handfuls of carduus benedictus; a handful or two of the 
lowers of roſa ſolis; add burnet, betony, matjoram, 
mens, penny-Toyal, and wild thyme, of each à handiul | 
nd a half; of elder- flowers, two handfuls or more ; leeds 
„ cardamum bruiled, thirty-ounces; barberries bruiſed. 
ode ounce ; when the liquor has worked a while, put the 
h<rbs and ſeeds into the veſſel; and, after they are added, 
let it work over as little as poſſible; then fill it up: laſt- 
ly, when it is ſtopped, put into the hogſhead ten new - laid 
gs unbroken; ſtop it up cloſe, and drink it at two years 
cd, Our Engliſh brewers, inſtead of the inner rind of 
|, ule cardamum, ginger, and ſaſſafras; and alſo add 
cecampane, madder, and red ſanders. „ 


MUMM, a body embalmed or dried, in the man- 
ner uſed by the ancient Egyptians: or the compoſition 


ties denominated mummies : the faxſt- are only carcaſes 
 Cied by the heat of the ſun, and by that means kept from 
Une e theſe are frequently found in the ſands of 
ybia, Some imagine, that theſe are the bodies of de- 
ceaſed people buried there on purpole to keep them intire 
without embalming; others think they are the carcaſſes 
0i travellers, who haye been overwhelmed by the clouds 
0! land raiſed by the hurricanes frequent in thoſe deſarts. 
The ſecond kind of mummies are bodies taken out of the 
catacombs, near Cairo, in which the Egyptians depoſited 
| their cead, after embalming. pan Fit 1 8955 
MUMMY, among gardeners, a kind of wax uſed in oraft- 
and planting the roots of trees, made in the follow- 
manner; take one pound of black pitch, and a quar- 
'& of a pound of turpentine ; put them together into 'an 
adden pot, and ſet them on fire in the open air, hold» 
wo lomething in your hand to cover and quench the 
mixture in time, which is to be alternately lighted and 
DIG till all the nitrous and volatile parts be evapo- 
0 Io this a little common wax is to be added; and 
* compoſition is then to be ſet by for uſe. 3 


. Agricola directs its being uſed in planting. jene 
i the roots of tre | ee eg 2 9 


zud hay: f 
0 having let it 
de pieces of root, 
water, and plant th 


18 


es, in the following manner: melt it, 
coo] a little, dip in the two ends of 
one after another; then put them in 
\ ward, ſo gt em in the earth, the ſmall end down- 
Mrs, - chat the larger may appear a little way out of 
preſs the. order to haye the benefit of the air; then 
W earth hard down about them that they may not 
Nala pigs wet, This work he recommends to be 
Naga t e months of September, October, ang | 


ban „DIC, in nate Merge ie 
nly called marcaßite. % „„ ; 


pte, * IFICATIVES, Murdifiers, Mundiſcati va, in 


na” Wi 


anſin 


begins to work, put into it three pounds of the inner 


with which it is embalmed. There are two kinds of bo- 


| or ſorex, citille, agutis, guinea-pig, &c. 


s eived from the Latin mungus, clean. 


g or detergin icines.... 
de word;ig od, Set bf 


s 
MUNICIPAL, in the Roman. civil law, an epithet 


which ſ1guihes, inveſted with the rights and privileges of 
Roman citizen 


whoſe;inhabitants were capable of enjoying civil offices in 


the city of Rome. 


MUNIMENTS, or MinimenTs, the writin gs relat- 


ing to, a, perſon's inheritance, by which he is enabled 
to defend his title to his eſtate: or, in a more general 


| ſenſe, all manner of. evidences, ſuch as charters, feotk- 
| enn nne ' ments, rel. 85 & 1 
QUOUS. PLavts, thoſe which have, after | 


| | «4 Co, F ut ni ee 1 SJ 

. MUNIM NT Hovss,: 2 little ſtrong room in a ca- 
thedral, college, or univerſity, deſtined for keeping the 
eal, charters, &c. of ſuch cathedral, college, &. 


poſts or bars which divide the ſeyeral lights in a window 


frame. 


 MUNITION, the. proviſions with which la place is 
furniſhed in order for defence; or that which follows a 


camp for. its ſubſiſtence. See the article Ammuni- 


TION. 1 TY 55 BA FORK en 
MURAL, in general, any thing belonging to a wall, 


0 


| which the Latins call murus. 


MURAL ARCH is a wall, or walled arch, placed ex- 
actly in the plane of the meridian, for fixing a large qua- 
drant, ſextant, or other inſtrument, in order to obſerve 


the meridian altitudes of the heayenly bodie. 


Mug AL CROWN. See the article CRown.  -—/ 
MURDER, or MuzTHER),: in law, is the wilful and 
felonious killing a perſon from premeditated malice; pro- 
vided the party wounded, or otherwiſe hurt, die within a 
year anda day after the fact was committed. 


- MUREX, in natural hiſtory, a genus of univalve or 


ſimple ſhells, without any hinge, formed of a ſingle piece, 
and beſet with tubercles or ſpines : the mouth is large 


and oblong, and has an expanded lip, and the clavicle-is 
rough. CG £ 


_ MURRAIN, or Oak, a contagious diſeaſe among 


CAR... if. 5. SA 18 . | 
The moſt remarkable murrain is that mentioned in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, which ſpread through Swiſſer- 
land, Germany, into Poland, &c. | EY 2 
The contagion ſeemed to propagate itſelf in form of a 
blue miſt, which, fell on the graſs where the cattle grazed, 
when whole herds, forbearing their food, almoſt died 
away in twenty-four hours, — diſſedtion were found 


large corrupted ſpleens, ſphacelous and corroded tongues, 
&c. And even the perſons who managed them were in- 


feed, and died like the beafts. 


Some imagined it had its riſe from noxious vapours 


thrown out of the earth, in three earthquakes perceived 
in the neighbourhood of the place where it began; though 


Dr. Slare thinks it rather owing to ſwarms of volatile in- 


The antidote for the ſound, and medicine for the ſick, 
was equal parts of ſoot, gunpowder, brimſtone, and falt, 
with as much water as would waſh it down : a ſpoonful 
was the doſe. _ | „ 

MURRE, in heraldry, a kind of purple colour. See 
SANGUINE, _ | 


MUS, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, of the 


order of the agriæ, the characters of which are theſe: 
the fore- teeth are acute, and there are no canine teeth 
at all, the feet are divided, and the ears naked. © 


Of this genus there are a great many ſpecies, known 


by diſtin Engliſh names; as the rat, mouſe, dor-mouſe, 


MUSA, the plantain tree, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of two petals; one of which 


is erect, and divided by five indentings at the edge; and 


the other is hollow, ſhorter, and neQariferous: the ſtamina 
are ſix, and the fruit is an oblong, triquetrous berry. 
 MUSCA VorLiTanTes, certain dark fpots, ſeen by 
many people on looking at the ſky, a candle, or other 
bright, object; ſo called, from their reſembling flies. 
MUSCADINE, a rich kind of wine, of the growth 
of Provence and Languedoc, in France. 
MUSCLE, Auſculut, in anatomy, a part of the hu- 


man body, deſtined to move ſome other part, and that in 
general. by a voluntary motion, or ſuch as is dlctated bi 

| the will; being compoſed principally of fleſh and tendi- 
i nous fibres, which have alſo veſſels of all kinds, as arteries, 


6 A veins, 


$.. Thus the municipal cities were thoſe . 
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veins, nerves; and lymphatics; all which are ſurround- | ſpire in the ſame action, and ſo perform the ſame ma. { 
| ed by, or encloſed in, one common membrane. as affociates : ſuch are the flexors or "extenſor, #0 
| The muſcular fibres are, according to the action they | arm, and the like: hence theſe, and ſuch others , . L 
are intended for, of various directions; ſome Rfraight, | ſpire in the ſame manner to the fame action, are cala 0 
others oblique, tranſverſe, annular, and ſpiral. Some | authors focii and congen eres. way | 
conſiſt of one uniform ſeries of fibres, and on that 'ac- | When, on the other hand, we regard the contra. b 
count are called ſimple; others are compoſed of various, | tions of certain muſcles, as the 'extenſors of 70 1 f 
and often eontrary courſes” of fibres, and theſe being | which aCt quite contrarily to the flexors, theſe "Aol 2 
cloſely arranged together, the large one ſeems to be made | antagoniſt muſcles; in this caſe both the kinds Au 
up of a number of leſſer muſcles, and is therefore called | together, render the limbs rigid or immoveable 10 p 
compound; and the more of theſe cluſters of fibres, or | ation of the muſcles is called motus tonicus,” jt 5 = d 


ſmaller veſſels, enter into the compoſition of a larger one, | obſervable, that ſeveral of the muſcles, conſidered f | 
the thicker and ſtronger it is. 222 © | and. ſeparately, perform other kinds 5f motion; bel | 
A muſcle is divided, by anatomiſts, into the body, and | thoſe aſcribed to them in regard to the whole part: rey 
the two extremities : the body c (plate XC. fig. 2.) is | the maſtoide muſcle, the requs major capitis, &c hes | 
alſo called the venter or belly of the muſcle ; and the two | they act on both fides, bend the head forwards : bu: hes 
extremities, if white, are called tendons; whereof that | only on one ſide, they draw the head obliquely donn. | 
marked a is the right, and b the left. Fig. 3. repreſents | wards, and to one fide. Hence, from the diverſit x 
a ſimple muſcle opened, to ſhew the internal ſeries of | the muſcles, which act either alone or conjunQtly 5 | 
fleſhy fibres; and fig. 5. exhibits a ſection of a regular] their aſſociates, or with others, there ariſe ſeveral inte 
compound muſcle, ſhewing the arrangement of fibres in | mediate motions, quite different from the primary bis 
each belly. $a | eee 5 968 land ſuch as have not hitherto been "ſufficiently obſerves 
That extremity where the muſcle ariſes is called its | This does not only happen in regard to the muſcles 9 
head, caput; or its beginning, origin, or fixed point :'| the head, the flexors and extenſors, and the like, but t, | 
and its other-extremity, or end, is called its tail, move- ſeveral others; and particularly to thoſe of the eyes, the | 
able point, and often its tendon ; and, finally, if this be lips, the jaws, the tongue, the neck; the abdomen, the | 
broad and membranous, it is called an aponeuroſfis.” arm, the carpus, &c. Theſe we are carefully to attend 
In many of the muſcles, both the extremities are | to, and explain to ourſelves, by what particular muſcles 
moveable: in theſe, that part which of the two is leaſt acting diſtinctly, they are performed ; otherwiſe we fral | 
moveable, is always called the head, and the more move- | never be able to underſtand the various and wonderfy} | 
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able part the tail. This, however, cannot be done uni- 
verſally; fince there are caſes in which that extremity of a 
muſcle, which was before the moveable point, becomes 
the fixed point; and vice verſa, as in the ſerrati antici, 


and ſome of the muſcles of the abdomen, not to mention 


any others. 


 Aetion of the MusCLEs. Fhis conſiſts in the contrac- 


tion of its belly, after whatever manner that is done : by 


this means its extremities approach toward each other ; 


and by this means alſo the part in which the end of the 
mulcle is inſerted, moves as if it were drawn by a cord. 
Schelhammer is of opinion, that this contraction of the 
belly of the muſcle is effected by a corrugation of the fi- 
bres, in the ſame manner as we ſee an earthworm ſhorten 


and contract itſelf by corrugating its ſkin, &c. Morgagni, 
on the other hand, alledges, that, in order to underſtand 


the power of motion in a muſcle, we ought to attend to 
Wallis's experiment; by which it is evidently proved, 
that the ſmalleſt force imaginable of the air, driven thro? 
a Cylindric tube into a bladder, will, by diſtending its 
width, and ſhortening its length, cauſe it to raiſe up, and 
ſuſtain a weight of ſixty or ſeventy pounds. £ 
Others have demonſtrated, from hydroſtatical princi- 
ples, that-a very ſmall quantity of a fluid, directed thro' 
a ſmall cylindric tube, placed in a veſſel of a larger baſe, 
and already filled, will be able, in the ſame manner, to 
move and raiſe up+a large weight; from whence they 
-conclude, that the belly of a mule {wells in the time of 


its contraction or action; and that this intumeſcence 


may, nay and muſt, have very great effects. 
On the other hand, there are, among the lateſt and 


molt celebrated writers, ſome who affirm that the belly of | 


a. muſcle does not ſwell or become diſtended at all in the 
time of its contraction. But it would be well, ſays 
Heiſter, if the aſſertors of this opinion would, while they 
forcibly draw up the under jaw to the upper, lay two or 
three of their fingers upon either the temporal or maſſeter 


muſcle; for in this caſe they would ſee the moſt evident 


of all conviction, that, while theſe muſcles act, their bel- 
lies are in reality diſtended, and rendered firmer. Or let 
them only, when the hand is placed in a proper ſituation, 
forcibly draw the thumb toward the firſt finger, and then 
they may both ſee and feel, that the muſcle between the 
thumb and the index ſwells, or is diſtended in its middle, 


as the action of drawing the thumb is performed. The 


reader who would enter more deeply into this diſquiſition, 
may conſult Borelli de Motu Animalium; Bernouilli de 


Alotu muſcul.  Berger's Phy/iolog. c. 22. Boerhaave's In/ti- 


tutes, chap. of muſcular motion; and Mead's Introduction 
1 Coruper's Myographia, | 


1 


Among the muicles, there are different ones that con- 


vations on the actions of the muſcles, publiſhed in the 


x 


C 28 
Muscrę, Mptulus, in natural hiftory, a ſhell com- 


tethys. a 
MUSCULAR, or MvuscuLovs, in anatomy, ſome- 
thing relating to, or partaking of the nature of a muſcle. 


See the article MuscreE, 
the palace of Alexandria, which took up at leaſt one 
fourth of that city. This quarter was called the Muſeum, 


the ſciences. Here were lodged and' entertained the 
men of learning, who were divided into many compt- 
nies or colleges, according to the ſciences of which they 
were the profeſſors ; and to each of theſe houſes or col. 
leges was allotted a handſome revenue.” The foundation 
ot this eſtabliſhment is attributed to Ptolemy Philadel- 


ſeum is now applied to any place ſet apart as 2 fep 


for things that have an immediate relation to the arts. 


MUSES, certain fabulous divinities amongſt the 5g 
gans, ſuppoſed'to preſide over the arts and ſciences : 40 
this reaſon it js uſual for the poets, at the beginning E 
a poem, to invoke theſe goddeſſes to their aid. = 
reckon the muſes to be no more than three, V2. — 2 
Acede, and Melete; that is, memory, ſinging, a" of 
ditation : but the moſt antient authors, and 1 
Homer and Heſiod, reckon nine; Clio, 33 
glory; Euterpe, pleaſing; Thalia, 22 845 
mene, attracting; Terplichore, rejoicing - 57 
Erato, the amiable ; Polyhymnia, a multitu : 7 
Urania, the heavenly; e $ 

To Clio, they attributed the inventio gde, 
Melpomene, T8 to Thalia, comedy þ to ps 4 5 
the uſe of the flute; to Terpſichore, the — 4 iſe ; to 
Erato, the lyre and Jute ; to Calliope, as | 
Urania, aſtrology ; and to Polyhymnia, ? dy J modeft; 

The muſes are painted young, handſome, 

agreeably dreſſed, and crowned wit Fe Pot, 
buſineſs was to celebrate the viftorſes 4 cuſtom of in, 
to inſpire and aſſiſt the poets: hence the © 


ES M. 
voking their aid at the beginning of n ey + them- 
not, e be imagined, that the antient ** ſelves 


motions of the parts. Winſlow, in Es excellent obſer. | 


Memoirs of the Paris- Academy, obſerves, among other 
curious things, that à great many of the motions of | 
the muſcular parts are not owing to the ſuppoſed con- 
traction, but to the relaxation of the mulcles on the op- 


poſed of two valves, of an oblong figure, and ſhutting | 
cloſe all the way; the valves are both convex, and of a | 
ſimilar ſhape: and the animal inhabiting it is called a | 


MUSEUM, a name which originally ſignified a part of 


from its being ſet apart for the muſes and the ſtudy of | 


phus, who here placed his library. Hence the anal | 


u of hiſtory 5 to. 
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ons from whom they expected any real help. Their 
Fiareſſes to the muſes are mere allegories, and manners 
expreſſing themſelves poetically, as when they make 


'—ora] things; under the name of muſe they prayed 
an reale of poetry, and all the talents necellary for 
yh oy execution of what they had undertaken. 1 
, \USHROOM, fungus, in botany, a genus of im- 


ect plants, compoſed of a pedicle, crowned with a 


ſoliated, Jamellated, or fiſtulous on the under fide, 
Mr. Miller directs the following method of cultivating 


em. If you have no beds of your own that produce | 


hem, you ſhould look abroad in rich paſtures, during 
he months of Auguſt and September, till you find them; 
ind then opening the ground about their roots, you 
will often find the earth full of ſmall white knobs, 
which are the off-ſets from the muſhrooms : theſe ſhould 
te carefully gathered, and preſerved dry with the earth 
bout them. The muſhroom-beds ſhould be made of 
lung in which there is good ſtore of litter. Theſe beds 
ſhould be made on Cry ground, and the dung be laid 
upon the ſurface about a foot thick, two feet and a half 
broad, and of a length in proportion to the quantity of 
muſhrooms: defired : it ſhould be covered about four 
inches deep with ſtrong earth; upon this lay more dung, 
about ten inches A; then another layer of earth ; 
fill drawing in the ſides of the bed, ſo as to form it 
like the ridge of an houſe, which may be done by three 
layers of dung and as many of earth, When the bed is 
kniſhed it ſhould be covered with litter, to keep out the 
wet and prevent its drying ; in this fituation it may re- 
main eight or ten days, by which time it will be of a 
proper degree of warmth ; the litter ſhould then be taken 
off, the hides of the bed ſmoothed, and a covering of 
light rich earth ſhould be laid over the bed; upon this 
the ſmall roots or off-ſets of the muſhrooms ſhould be 
put, placing them two-or three inches aſunder; then 
gently cover them. about half an inch thick with the 
jame light earth; and again put on the covering of Jit- 
ter, The meat (kill in managing theſe beds, is that of 
keeping them in a proper temperature of moiſture. By 
this means muſhrooms may be produced all the year ; 


and when the beds are deſtroyed, the ſurface which con- 


tains the duſt and roots of the muſhrooms, ſhould be 
laid by in a dry place for a freſh ſupply, till the proper 
ume of uſing it. | _ 

MUSIC is one of the ſeven ſciences, commonly 
called liberal, and comprehended alſo among the mathe- 
matical, as having for its object diſcrete quantity or 
number, but not conſidering it in the abſtract like arith- 
metic, but in relation 'to time and ſound, in order to 
make a Celightful harmony: or, it is the art of diſpoſing 
and conducting ſounds conſidered as acute and grave; 
nd proportioning them among themſelves, and ſeparat- 
Ay them by juſt intervals pleaſing to-the ſenſe. 

Mr. Malcolm defines it a ſcience that teaches how 
ound, under certain meaſures of time and tune, may be 
produced; and fo ordered and diſpoſed, as either in con- 
lonance or ſucceſſion, or both, they may raiſe agreeable 
lenſations. | | 

MUSK, Moeſchus, in the materia medica, an odorifer- 
die grumous ſubſtance, found in a little bag, ſituated 
| = the umbilical region of an oriental quadruped, 

J ich is ſaid by ſome to bear the greateſt reſemblance to 
u oat, by others to the ſtag-kind, The beſt muſk 
__ Dy from Tonquin in China, an inferior fort 
Roß. g'1a and Bengal, and a ſtill worſe fort from 
E 4. muſk comes over in round thin bladders, gene- 
3 Ky the ſize of pigeon's eggs, covercd with ſhort 
4 airs well filled, and without any aperture, or 
ſet 22 of their having been opened. The muſk 
eh bre ry, with a kind of unctuoſity; of a dark red. 
- = or ruſty blackiſh colour; in ſmall round 
1 N. 122 few hard black clots; perfectly free 

Fon 4 } or other viſible foreign matter. Chew- 
rellowid, 8 with a Kkniſe on paper, it looks bright, 
1c. ho. , Wooth, and free from grittineſs. Laid on a 

or on, it catche fl 3 
| s flame, and burns almoſt inticely 

2 


c]ves ever conſidered the deities thus invoked, as divine 


| wine, imparts a deep colour, and a ſtron 
road head, CONVEX and ſmooth at the top; and hollow, | 


* , * 
: 
2 M 1 e 8 
” 
* 


away, leaving only an exceeding ſinall quantity of light 


greyiſh aſhes : if any earthy ſubſtances have mixed with 


the. nuſk, the quantity of the teſiduum will diſcoyer 


them. 
ods of ſleep, of fame, of virtue; and other natural | 


This concrete has a bitteriſh ſubactid tafte ; and 2 
fragrant ſmell, agreeable at a diſtance, but ſo ſtrong as 


to be diſagreeable when ſmelt too near, unleſs weakened 


by a large admixture of other ſubſtances. A ſmall 
quantity, macerated for a few days in rectified ſpirit of 
impregnation 
to the ſpirit : this tincture of itſelf, diſcovers but little 
ſmell, the ſpirit covering or ſuppreſſing the ſme]! ; but 
on dilution it manifeſts the full fragrance of the mulk, 
a drop of two communicating to a quart of wine or wa- 


tery liquors a rich muſky ſcent. The quantity of liquor 


which may thus be flavoured by a certain known pro- 
portion of muſk, appears to be the beſt criterion of the 
genuineneſs and goodneſs of this commodity z a com- 
modity which is not only ſaid to vary in goodneſs ac- 


| cording to the ſeaſon of its being taken from the ani- 


mal, but which is oftentimes ſo artfully ſophiſticated, that 
the abuſes cannot be diſcovered by any external charac- 
ters, or by any other known means than the degree of 
its ſpecific ſmell and taſte, which the above experiment 
affords the moſt commodious method of meaſuring. 
The rectified ſpirit takes up completely the active mat- 
ter of the muſk ; watery liquors extract it only in part. 
The ſhops endeavour to procure an union of its virtues 
with water by the intervention of ſugar : twelve grains 


together, and fix ounces by meaſure of damaſk roſe- 
water added by degrees : this intermedium, however, 
does not anſwer ſo effectually as. could be wiſhed ; the 
mixture, at ficſt turbid, becoming clear on ſtanding for 
a little time, and depoſiting, along with the feculent 
matter, a great ſhare of the medjcinal parts of the 
muſk: the moſt ſucceſsful medium for uniting mufk 
with water, appears to be mucilage of gum arabic. 


with the ſcent of the muſk, and ſeems to elevate all its 
odoriferous matter; while rectified ſpirit, on the con- 
trary, brings over little or nothing of it. 1 9 
Musk, a medicine of great eſteem in the Eaſtern 
countries, has _— come into uſe among us, alſo, 
in ſome nervous diſorders ; though liable, by its tron 
impreſſion on the organs of ſmell, to offend and diſorder 
hyſterical perſons and conſtitutions of great ſenſibility, yet, 
when taken wm it is found to abate ſymptoms of 
that kind, which its ſmell produces, and to be one of the 
principal medicines of the antipaſmodic claſs, Dr. Wall 
informs us, that two perſons labouring under a ſubſultus 


by the bite of a mad dog, were perfectly relieved by two 
coughs, attended with the worſt ſymptoms, were removed 


by a doſe or two of ten grains; that in ſome caſes, where 
this medicine could not, on account of ſtrong convul- 


| fions, be adminiſtered by the mouth, it proved of ſervice 


when injected as a clyſter : that he never met with an 

perſon, how averſe ſoever to perfumes, but could take it 
in the form of a bolus without inconvenience : that un- 
der the quantity of fix grains, he never found much effect 


it produces a mild diaphoreſis, without heating or giving 


raiſing the ſpicits ; and that after the ſweat has begun, a 
refreſhing fleep generally ſucceeds, This medicine has 
been tried alſo in ſome maniacal caſes, in which it ſeem- 
ed to procure a temporary relief, 
MUSKE T, a fire arm borne on the ſhoulder, and 
uſed in war. The length of a muſket is fixed at three 
feet eight inches from the muzzle to the pan, and it car- 
ries a ball of ſixteen to the pound. | 
In fortification, the length of the line of defence is 
limited by the ordinary diſtance of a muſket. ſhot, which 
is about 120 fathoms; and the length of almoſt all mili- 
tary architecture is regulated by this rule. 
MouskxeT-BAsSKETS, in fortification. 
BASKETS of Earth, | | 
MUSEETOON, a kind of ſhart thick myſket, whoſe 


| bore is the thirty-eigheh part of its length: it carries five 
| | ounces 


of muſk and a dram of fine ſugar are thoroughly ground 


By diſtillation, water becomes ſtrongly impregnated 


tendinum, extreme anxiety, and want of ſleep, occaſioned 


doſes of muſk of ſixteen grains each: that convulſive hie- 


from it, but that when given to ten grains and wpwards, 


any uneaſineſs, but on the contrary, abating pain and 


See the article 
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ennges of iron, or ſeven and abalf of Ie with an equal | 
zuantity of powder. This js the ſhaxceſt fort of blunder- 
| en, See BLUNDERSUSS.... | | 


"MUSLIN, a fine thin fort of cotton cloth, which bears 
2 downy knap on its. ſurface. 1 hers are ſeveral ſorts of 


0 £4 . i \+v ; | . N 
muſlins brought from the Eaſt Indies, and more patticu- 


1 


rr xls aa. + xd 
MUSTER, in the marine, a ſummoning together the 
crew. of any particular ſhip, and calling them feverally 


larly from Beogal ; fuch as Joreas, betenles, mulmals, 


Mf their names. | 
M 


TE, dumb, in a general ſenſe, ſignißes a perſon 
that cannot ſpeak, or has not the uſe of ſpeech. 


Myrk, in law, a perſon that ſtands dumb or ſpeech- | 


leſs, when he ought to anſwer, or to plead. 


UTE, in grammar, a letter which yields no found 
gig #+ oe : ® + & 
without the addition of a vowel. The ſimple conſonants are 


| ordinarily diſtinguiſhed into mutes and liquids, or ſemi- 


yowels. | Say 
The mutes in the Greek alphabet are nine, three of 
which, viz. a, X, 7, ate termed tenues; three, g, Y, , 
termed mediæ; and three, , Xx, 0, termed aſpirates. 
. Cen of the Latin alpnabet ate alſo nine, viz. 
B, C, . N P, 2 * 
MCOTILATION, the retrenching or cutting away any 
member of the body. _ .. | £ 
This word is allo extended to ſtatues and buildings, 
where any part is wanting, or the projecture of any mem- 
ber, as a corniche or an impoſt, is broken offs _ 
 MUTULE, in architecture, a.kind of ſquare modil- 
lion ſet under the corniche of the Doric order. 
The only difference between the mutule and modillion 
donſiſts in this, that the former is uſed in ſpeaking of the 
Doric order, and the latter in the Corinthian... 
MUZZLE of a Gun or Mortar, the extremity at which 
the powder and ball is put in; and hence, the muzzle- 
ring is the metalline circle, or moulding, that ſurrounds 
the mouth of the piece. See GUN, 
' MYLOGLOSSL, in anatomy, two muſcles of the 
tongue. See TONGUE. 1 
hey are ſo called, as ariſing from the roots of the 
dentes molares. | 5 | 
Tne word is formed of the Greek yuvuaay, the grinders, 
and yawogody the tongue. NE 
MVLOHYOI DAA, in anatomy, are two muſcles 
of the os hyoides, Sec TL ONGUE. | 
MYOLOGY, Myzlgia, a treatiſe or deſcription of 
the muſcles. See MUSCLE. | 
The word is Greek, and forme 
muſcle, and a9», diſeourſe. 
 MYOPIA, or Myorias, implies a ſhort-ſighted, or 
purblind perſon, who cannot fee objects at a diſtance 
but confuſedly, and near ones dictinctly. which is con- 
tradiſtinguiſaed from preſbyta, See the article PRES- 
BYTA. | * 
The word is Greek, and formed of ue, to ſhut, and 


d of uus, or pO, a 


o, the eye; becauſe people ſo affected generally half 
mut the eyes, when they look intenſely at an object. 


This dilorder is owing to the too great convexity of 


the ball of the eye, and particularly of the cryſtaline hu- | 
our; whereby the viſual rays concur before ry reach 


the retina. For this reaſon, to fee an ohject diſtinctiy, 


they niuit either apply it cloſe to the eye, or ule a concave 
n Tlaſs. | a 


* MYOSOTIS; mouſe-ear, in botany, a genus of plants, 
with-a monopetalous flower, ſemiquinquifid at the limb: 
the leeds are four, which are contained in the bottom of 
the cup. _ 33 | | 

VIYOSURUS, mouſe-tail, in botany, a genus of 
blants, the flower of which conſiſts of five very ſmall pe- 
(als; and its numerous ſeeds are diſpoſed in an imbricated 
„der upon a receptacle. | 

MYRIAD, a term ſometimes uſed to denote ten thou- 
land. 5 | 
 MYRIOPHYLLUM, ſmall water milfoil, in botany, 
genus of plants, without any flower petals; and the 
fruit is compoled of ſour naked ſeęds. | | 

MYRISTICA, the nutmeg-wtee, a genus of trees, the 


characters of-which are not fully aſcertained: it is ſaid 


to haye no flower petals 3 and its fruit is a drupe, of a 
whe 5 


ö 


; 
} 


London and of Edinbur gb, from their cata] 
| cinals, | 


: 


þ 
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| ternally ſofter than the myrrh, and differing from it both 


MIR! 

; i | FS. - 30 : 

| , 5 
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dundiſh figure, containing a ſingle ſeed, }j 
Nr We ** 
. MYROBALANS, dried medicinal fruits rr. 
kind, brought from che Eaſt- Indies. N of theplun 
; Five ſorts. heve been diſtinguiſhed: in the 
all of them have an unpleaſant, bitteriſh, ve 
taſte; and ſtrike an inky blackneſs with e 
chalybeate vitriol. They are ſaid to have a box of 
gative, as well as aſtringent and corroborating yin?! 1 
in this country, they have long been entire * 


ö . Qt 
practice, and are now diſcarded by the . Þ 


Ogue of oH 


Sbtly ſulcate, 


ſhops; but 


MYRRH, in the materia medica, a gummy reſinous 
concrete juice, of an oriental tree, of which we "Ti | 
cert. ia account. It comes over in glebes or drops, of 8 
rious colours and magnitudes ; the beſt fort js bomer = 
tranſparent, friable, in ſome degree unduous * 
touch, of an uniſorm browniſh or tedd ſn yellow 5 9 
often ſtreaked internally with whitiſh ſemi-circular ye; " | 
of a moderately ſtrong, not diſagreeable, ſmei] - * 
lightly pungent, very bitter taſte, accompanied wk 2 
aromatic flavdur, but not ſufficient to prevent its bein 
nauſeous to the palate. There ate ſometimes found 
among it hard ſhining pieces, of a pale yellowiſh colour 

reſembling gum arabic, of no taſte or {mel : lometinic 
maſſes of bdellium, . darker-coloured, more opake, in- 


in ſmell and taſte : ſometimes an unctuous gummy reſin 
of a moderately ſtrong ſomewhat ungrateful ſmell, and a 
bitterith very durable taſte, obviouſly different both from 
thoſe of bdellium and myrrh ; ſometimes likewiſe, az 
Cartheuſer obſerves, hard compact dark-coloured tears, 
of an offenſive ſmell, and a moſt ungrateful bitterneſs, ſo 
as, when kept for ſome time in the mouth, to provoke 
reaching, Great care 1s therefore requiſite in the choice 
of this drug. poor 


This bitter aromatic gummy-refin is a warm corrobo- 


* 


rant, deobſtruent, and antiſeptic. It is given from a few 
grains to a ſcruple and upwards, in uterine obſtructions, 
cachexies, putrid fevers, &c. and often employed alſo as 
an external antiſeptic and traumatic. - 5 
Myrrh diſſolves almoſt totally in boiling water, but as 
the liquor cools, a proportion of reſinous matter ſub- 
ſides. The ſtrained ſolution is of a dark yellowiſh co- 
lour, ſomewhat turbid, ſmells and taſtes ſtrongly of the 
myrrh, and retains both its taſte and a conſiderable ſhare 
of its ſcent, on being inſpiſſated with a gentle heat to the 
conſiſtence of an extract. By diſtillation with a boiling 
heat, the whole of its flayour ariſes, partly impregnating 
the diſtilled water, partly collected and concentrated in 
the form of an eſſential oil; which is in ſmell extremely 
fragrant, and rather more agreeable than the mytth in 
ſubſtance, in taſte remarkably mild, ſo ponderous as to 
fink in the aqueous fluid, whereas the oils of molt, pet. 
haps of all the other gummy-reſins ſwim : the quan- 
tity of oil, according to "0 experiments, is about 
two drams from ſixteen ounces, and when the myrrh 1s 
of a very good kind, near three drams. + 
ReQiked ſpirit diſſolves leſs of this concrete than Matef, 
but extracts more perfectly that part in which its bitter- 
neſs, flavour, and virtues reſide : the reſinous Matte's 
which water leaves undiſſolved, is very bitter but iy 
gummy matter, which ſpirit leaves undilſolved, is inlipid, 
the ſpirituous ſolution containing all the active pr 
the myrrh. Tinctures of. myrrh, made by dige . 
three ounces of the concrete in 4 quart of nel 
proof ſpirit, are kept in the ſhops, and given —.— 
internally from fifteen drops to a tea · ſpoonful, but 0 480 
uſed among us externally for cleanſing ulcers an 95 beg 
moting the exfoliation of carious bones; both - _ 
are of a reddiſh yellow colour. In diſtillation, of the 
ſpirit brings over little or nothing of the 5 
myrrb; the extract, obtained by inſpillatine mounting 
is a fragrant, bitter, very tenacious reſin, 2 i 
to one third or more of the weight of the In 
loyed. 1 „ e deen 10 
* MYRTIF ORM, in anatomy, an Wee en Un. 
ſeveral parts, from their reſembling wycrler ben r. 


* 


we meet with the myrtiform caruncles, and 


* 


MVS 

muſcle of the noſe, which ariſes near the inciſorius of 
the upper-lip, and is inſerted into the alæ of the noſe. 
dee CARUNCLE- | * 
MYRTLE, in botany, an ever-green ſhrub, with ob- 
Jong leaves, pointed at both ends; in the bloſſoms of 
which ſpring ſolitary white pentapetalous flowers, follow- 
4 by black oblong umbilicated berries, full of white 
hed {ceds. It is a native of the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
ah ſrom whence the ſheps have been uſually ſupplied 
ich the berries, called myrtilli, which rarely come to per- 
tion in our climate z nor does the ſhrub bear our ſe- 
- winters without ſhelter, 


yet 


aterine Auxes and other diſorders from relaxation and de- 
bility, appear to be among the mild reſtringents or cor- 
roborants : they have A roughiſh not unpleaſant taſte, 
accompanied with a degree of ſweetiſhneſs and aromatic 
your, The leaves have likewiſe a manifeſt aſtringency, 
and yield, when rubbed, a pretty ſtrong aromatic ſmell 
,orceable to moſt people. * * 
"There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, however, pre- 
ſ-ryed in our gardens ; they are all eaſily propagated from 
cuttings. The beſt ſeaſon for this is July, and the 
ſtraighteſt and youngeſt vigorous ſhoots are to be choſen. 
Theſe ſhould be cut off about eight inches long, and the 
leaves of the lower part ſtripped off to about two inches 
hich, and that part of the {talk twiſted which is to be 
placed in the ground; they are to be planted in pots of 
lioht rich earth, at about two inches diſtance from each 
other, obſerving to cloſe the earth very well about them, 


removed into a moderate hot-bed, and ſhaded and watered 
once in two or three days, till they have taken root. In 
about a month's time they will be rooted, and will begin 
to ſhoot, and muſt then be inured, by degrees, to the air; 
and in Auguſt they ſhould be removed into the open air, 
but placed in a warm ſituation, and ſheltered from the 
winds; they ſhould ſtand here till October, and then be 
removed into a green-houſe, where they ſhould be placed 
ſo as to have as much air as poſſible. In the March fol- 
lowing they ſhould be removed into ſeparate pots of rich 
earth, and in May ſet out to the open air in a warm and 
well defended place. They will require in the ſummer 
frequent waterings, and the dead leaves ſhould be careful! 

picked off. As they advance in growth, they are to be 
ſuitted at times into pots of a larger ſize ; and this ſhould 


end of October, they ſhould always be removed into the 
ercen-houſe. | 

MYSTERY, ſomething ſecret or concealed, impoſſi- 
ble or difficult to comprehend. All- religions, true or 


markably full of them. Ovid reckons it a great crime to 
Civulge the myſtic rites of Ceres and Juno. The eleuſinia, 
or ſacred rites of Ceres, ſolemnized at Eleuſis, were 
called, by way of eminence, the myſteries z and ſo ſuper- 
itiouſly careful were they to conceal theſe ſacred rites, 
that if any perſon divulged any part of them, he was 
tought to have called down ſome divine judgment on 
his head, and it was accounted unſafe to abide under the 
lame roof with him; and Horace declares, that he would 
bot put to ſea in the ſame ſhip with one who revealed the 
myſteries of Ceres. The pagan myſteries, it is true, were 
generally myſteries of iniquity, and concealed only be- 
_ their being publiſhed would have rendered their 
religion ridiculous and odious. Thus the ſacred writings 
Elten ſpeak of the infamous myſteries of the pagan deities, 


The berries of the myrtle, recommended in alvine and 


and give them a gentle watering, They are then to be 


be done either in April or in Auguſt ; and towards the 


falle, have their myſteries. The pagan religion was re- 


MYU 


in which the moſt ſhameful crimes were committed under 


the ſpecious veil of religion. 8 
The whole religion of the Egyptians was myſterious 
from the beginning to the end, and both their doctrine 
and worſhip wrapped up in ſymbols and hieroglyphics, 
The religion of the Jews is ſuppoſed to be full of 
myſteries, The whole nation, according to St. Auguſtin, 
was a myſtery, as it repreſented or was a type of the pro- 
ple of Chriſt, and the Chriſtian religion. Whatever was 
commanded or forbidden them was figurative, and their 
lacrifices, prieſthood, &c. included myſteries. The pro- 
phecies concerning Jeſus Chriſt in the Jewiſh books, ate 
likewiſe figurative and myſterious. N 
The Chriſtian religion has alſo its myſteries; but in 
the Scripture language the word myſtery is uſed with 
ſome latitude, and denotes whatever 1s not to be known 


which God has diſcovered by his miniſters the prophets, 
by Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles. The myſteries of the 
Chriſtian church are, the incarnation of the word, the 
hypoſtatical union of the divine and human nature, the 
miraculous birth, death, and reſurrection of the Son of 
God, the doctrine of the trinity, &c. See the article In- 
CARNATION, &c. -- 

St. Paul often ſpeaks of the myſteries of the Chriſtian 
religion ; as the myſtery of the goſpel, the myſtery of the 
croſs of Chriſt, the myſtery which was kept ſecret ſince 
the world began; and he calls the preachers of the goſpel, 
the ſtewards of the myſteries of C509. | 

MYSTICAL, ſomething myſterious or allegorical, 

MYSTICS, a religious ſect, diſtinguiſhed by their 
profeſſing a pure, ſublime, and perfect devotion, with an 
entire Iifntereſted love of God, free from all ſelfiſh con- 
ſiderations, and by their aſpiring to a ſtate of paſſive con- 
templation. 


MY THOLOGY, Au,, the hiſtory of the fa- 


gories Couched therein. Lord 


tions of the myſteries or alleg 


ancient mythology : he obſerves, that ſome fables diſco- 


tion with tae thing they ſignify, as well in the ſtructure 
of the fable, as in the meaning of the names, whereby the 
perſons or actors are characterized. 

The ſame writer thinks it may pals for a farther indi- 
cation of a concealed and ſecret meaning, that ſome of 
theſe fables are ſo abſurd and idle in their narration, as to 
ſhew an allegory even afar off : but the argument of moſt 
weight upon this ſubject he takes to be this, that many of 
theſe fables appear by no means to have been invented by 
the perſons who relate them: he looks on them not as 


the product of the age, nor invention of the poets, but 
the breath of better times, that from the tradition of more 


pets of the Greeks. He concludes, that the knowledge 
of the early ages was either great or happy ; great if they 
by deſign made this uſe of trope and figure; or happy, if, 
whilſt they had other views, they afforded matter and oc- 
caſion to ſuch noble contemplations. 

MYURUS, in medicine, an epithet for a ſort of fink- 
ing pulſe, when the ſecond ſtroke is leſs than the firſt 
the third than the ſecond, and ſo on. Of this, there are 


| ſome degree. Both are eſteemed a bad preſage. 


without a divine revelation, and all the ſecret things 


bulous gods and heroes of antiquity, with the explana- 


Bacon thinks that a great deal of concealed inſtruction 
and allegory was originally intended in moſt part of the 


ver a great and evident ſimilitude, relation, and connec 


as ſacred relics, as he terms them, gentle whiſpers, and. 


ancient nations, came at length into the flutes and trum 


two kinds; the firſt, when the pulſe ſinks ſo as never 
to ariſe ; the other, when it returns again, and riſes in. 
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cally oppoſite to the ſun. 
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N A 


It is formed from the old Greek, and that 
from the old Hebrew nun. Its ſound is formed by a 
ſtrong expreſſion of the voice through the mouth and 
noſtrils, being at the ſame time intercepted by applying 
the tongue to the fore palate, and the lips or mouth open. 
It ſuffers no conſonant immediately after it in the be- 
ginning of words or ſyllables; nor any before it but g, #, 
and / as gnato, knave, ſnow, &c. | 

As a numeral, N ſtands for 920; and with a daſh over 


it, thus N, for 9000. 


N. L. in the ancient law, ſtood for non liquet, mean- 
ing that the cauſe was not clear enough for ſentence. 

N. or Ne, in commerce, medicine, &c. is an abbrevia- 
tion of nuniero, or number. | 

NAAM, in law, the detaching or diſtraining a perſon's 
moveable goods: as where a man takes another man's 
beaſt for doing damage in his ground, or where it is done 
in conſequence of another man's act, as when it is agreed, 
that in default of payment of ſome contract, it ſhall be 
lawful to diſtrain on lands charged therewith. 

NABOB, a viceroy, or governor of one of the pro- 
vinces of the mogul's empire, in India. See the article 
InDIA. © 


NABONASSAR, or Ara of NABONASSAR, a method 
of computing time from the commencement of Nabo- 
naſſar's reign, See EPOCHA, 

The epocha of Nabonaſſar is of the greater impor- 


tance, as Ptolemy and other aſtronomers account their 
years from it, | : 

NADAB, the ſovereign pontiſf, or high prieſt of the 
Perſians, whoſe dignity is the ſame as that of the muſti 
among the Turks; with this difference only, that the 
nadab may diveſt himſelf of his eccleſiaſtical office, and 
paſs to civil employments, which the mufti is not allowed 
tec ä | 

NADIR, in aſtronomy, that point of the heavens 
which is diametrically oppoſite to the zenith, or point di- 
realy over our heads. 7 

The zenith and nadir are the two poles of the horizon, 
See HoRizoN and PoL E. | 

Sun's NaADiR, in aſtronomy, is the axis of the cone 
formed by the earth's ſhadow : it is thus called, becauſe 
being produced, it gives a point in the ecliptic diametri- 

NAHUM, or the Prophecy of NAH M, a canonical book 
of the Old Teſtament. 

Nahum, the ſeventh of the twelve leſſer prophets, was 


a native of Elkoſhai, a little village of Galilee, The 


ſubject of his prophecy is the deſtruction of Nineveh, 
which he deſcribes in the moſt lively and pathetic manner ; 
his ſtyle is bold and figurative, and can hardly be exceed- 
ed by the moſt perfect maſters of oratory. This prophe- 
cy was verified at the ſiege of that city by Aſtyages, in 
the year of the world 3378, 622 years before Chriſt. 

The time of Nahum's death is unknown ; the Greek 
menologies, and the Latin martyrologies, place his feſti- 
val on the firſt of December. 


2 


A liquid conſonant, and the thirteenth letter of 
the Greek, Latin, Engliſh, &c. alphabets, 


heads claſping and ſticking into the wood, fe 


NAIADS, in mytholo the 1 mphs 
tains, See . 55 bee non 


NAIANT, in heraldry, a term uſed in blazonir 


_ when borne in an horizontal poſture, as if ſwim. 


_ NAIL, Unguis, in the animal body, a kind of horn 
ſubſtance growing over the ends of the fingers and 1 
of men, &c. much of the ſame nature with horn or the 
hoofs of beaſts, | | 

The nails are looked upon by ſome as produQions of 
the cutaneous papillæ, and by others as a continuation of 
the epidermis, : 

By maceration the epidermis may be ſeparated entire 
from the hands and feet; and, in this experiment, the 
nails part from the papillæ, and go along with the epider- 
mis; end yet their ſubſtance and ſtructure appear to be 
very different from that of the epidermis, 


The ſubſtance of the nails conſiſts of ſeveral planes of 
longitudinal fibres, ending at the extremity of each 


finger, being nearly of an equal thickneſs, but different 
lengths. 2 | 


The graduated roots of all the fibres of which theſe 


planes conlift, are hollowed for the reception of the ſame 
number of very ſmall oblique papille, which are continu- 
ations of the true ſkin, 4 

There are three parts generally diſtinguiſhed in the 
nails, namely, the root, body, and extremity. The root 
is white, and like a creſcent, and the greateſt part of it 
hid under the ſemi-lunar fold. The body of the nail is 
naturally arched, tranſparent, and of the colour of the 
cutaneous papille that lie under it. The extremity of 
the nail does not adhere to any thing, and grows, as often 
as It is cut. | 

The principal uſe of the nails is to ſtrengthen the ends 
of the fingers and toes, and to hinder them from being in- 
verted towards the convex fide of the hand or. foot, whe! 
we handle or preſs upon any thing hard; ſo that they 
ſerve rather for buttreſſes than ſhields. Winſow. 

The Romans had their nails cut by artiſts, who mace 
an employment of it, e 

The Chineſe doctors pique themſelves on the exceſſie 
length of their nails; ſome of them, according to Le 
Compte, being near as long as their fingers. 1 

Nail is alſo a meaſure of length, containing the x- 


| teenth part of a yard. 


NaiLts, in building, &c. ſmall ſpikes of Iron, braſs, 
&c. which being drove into wood, ſerve to bind fevers 
pieces together, or to faſten ſomething upon them. K and 
{everal forts of nails are very numerous; as f. Back 3 


| - 
bottom nails; which are made with flat ſhanks to ho 


nails for faſten- 
nails, whoſe 
nder the 
Clench- 


faſt, and not open the wood. 2. Clamp- 
ing the clamps in building, &c. 3. Claſp- 


work ſmooth, ſo as to admit a plane over it. 4 or for 
nails, uſed by boat and barge builders, and ns 
any boarded buildings that are to be taken down3 1 draw 
they will drive without ſplitting the wood, an 


: fs ts. 5 
without breaking; of theſe there are 8 _ 5 
| Clout-nails, uſed for nailing on clouts to 3X Heck- 
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Neck-trails, for faſtening of docks in hin, doubſing of | 
ſhipping» and floors laid with planks. V. og- nails, for 
ſaſtening of hinges on doors, &c. 8. Flat. points, much 
p 1 in ſhipping, and are proper where there is occa- 
50 to draw and hold faſt, and no conveniency of clench- 
= 9. Jobent nails, for nailing thin plates of iron to 
ry for nailing lead, leather, and canvas to hard 
wood, 11. Port-nails, for nailing hinges to the ports of 
ſhips. 12. Pound-nails, which are four-{quare, and 
ire much uſed in Eſſex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and 
ſ-arce any where elſe, except for paleing. 13. Ribbing- 
nails, principally uſed in ſhip-building, for faſtening the 
ribs of ſhips in their places. 14. Roſe-nails, which are 
drawn four-ſquare in the ſhank, and commonly in a 
found tool, as all common two-penny nails are; in ſome 
countries all the larger ſort of nails are made of this ſhape, 
15. Rother-nails, which have a full head, and are chiefly 
uſed in faſtening rother-irons to ſhips, 16. Round-head 
nails, for faſtening on hinges, or for any other uſe where 
\ neat head is required; theſe are of ſeveral forts. 1 
Scupper-nails, which have a broad head, and are uſed for 
ſaſtening leather and canvas to wood. 18. Sharp- nails; 
theſe have harp- points and flat ſhanks, and are much 
uſed, eſpecially in the Weſt- Indies. for nailing ſoft 
wood, 19. Sbeathing- nails, for faſtening ſheathing- 
hoards to thips. 20. Square-nalls, wh.ch are uſed for 
hard wood, and nailing up wall-fruit. 21 Tacks, the 
ſwalleſt of which ſerve to faſten paper to, wood; the mid- 
ding for wool-cards, &c, and the larger for upholſterers 
and pumps. | | 
Nails are ſaid to be toughened when too brittle, by 
heating them in a fire-ſhovel, and putting ſome tallow or 
greaſe among them. | 

Nails are ſold at fix ſcore to the hundred: in lathing, 
zoo are uſually allowed to a bundle of five feet laths, and 
boo to a bundle of four feet laths: in flooring, 200 are 
luficient for a ſquare of flooring. 
NAISSANT), in heraldry, is applied to any animal 
icuing out of the midſt of ſome ordinary, and ſhewing 
(al his head, ſhoulders, fore- feet and legs, with the tip 
(: is tail; the reſt of his body being hid in the ſhield, 
(eme charge upon it; in which it differs from iſſuant, 
ich denotes a living creature ariſing out of the bottom 
ot any ordinary or charge. 
NAKED, in architeQure, is the ſurface or plane from 
whence the projeCtures ariſe, or which ſerves as a ground 
to che projectures. Thus, we ſay the foliages of a capi- 
ta ought to anſwer to the naked of a column, and that 
a platter ought to exceed the naked of the wall by fo 
maay inches. ne | 
KED FIRE, in chemiſtry, is an open fire; or one 
here a veſſel is immediately expoſed to the fire. | 

NAKOUS, a muſical inſtrument, conſiſting of two 
blaß. plates, which are ſuſpended by ſtrings, and ſtruck 
"ogetner fo as to beat time: they are uſed in the Coptic 
Churches in Egypt, and in the Mahometan proceſſions. 
NAME, Nomen, denotes a word whereby men have 
ood to expreſs ſome idea; or which ſerves to ſignify a 
aft or ſubject ſpoken of. This the grammarians uſually 
a nodun, though their noun is not of quite ſo great an 
tent as our name. See the article NOUN. 
es are eicher proper or appellative. Proper names 
ee which repreſent ſome individual thing or perſon, 
ee diſtinguiſh it from all other things of the ſame 
3 as Ariſtotle, which repreſents a certain philoſo- 
—.— oper names are either called Chriſtian, as that 
the 4 Fr at baptiſm, or ſurnames; the firſt impoſed for 

- ittidition of perſons, anſwering to the Roman præ- 
Toes ; the ſecond for the diſtinction of families, an- 
oy 05 0 the nomen of the Romans, and the patronymi- 

ot the Greeks. See PATRON YM IC, &c. 


Ap , . 
o or general names, are thoſe which ſignify 


«IS gf tt 


© ſame ſpecies, as a horſe, animal, &c. 
» * Name uſed for the hind part of the neck, ſup- 


poſtd t 5 . : 
o be on account of the ſhort hair growing there, in 


teſemblan 
nde of the nap of a cloth. 


 NAPHTH 


a thin conſiſten 


ſmall hinges on cup- board-doors, &c. 10. 


eas, or which are common to ſeveral individu- 


A, in natural hiſtory, a fluid mineral body, | 


; The naphtha is found in conſiderable quantities float- 

ing on the water of certain ſprings, principally breaking 

out at the ſides of hills in Perſia, Tartary, and ſome parts 

of the empire of China, where if a lighted candle be held 

near the ſurface, it takes fire and overſpreads the ſurface 

of the water for a great extent, with a ſtrong white flame, 
and emits a very diſagreeable ſmell. The genuine naph- 

tha is very rare in Europe; it is not known to be any 

where naturally produced here, and what we ſee of it is 

generally ſophiſticated. Diſtilled by the retort, it yields 

an oil ſomewhat thinner than it was originally, and of a 

weaker ſmell. The ſubſtance remaining at the bottom of 
the retort, has much the reſemblance of amber; and De. 

Hill thinks it highly probable, that the origin of all the 

amber in the world is from the ſame fort of principle 

nay he tells us that he has ſucceeded fo far in an attempt 

to make amber by this fluid and an acid drawn from the. 
crude pyrites, that he has produced a friable ſomewhat 

pellucid matter, having all the properties of amber except 

its hardneſs and clearnels, and yielding a true ſalt and oil 

of amber on diſtillation, Sce AMBER. 

The medicinal virtues of the naphtha are the ſame with 

the common petroleum, but in a more remiſs degree. It 

is uſed externally on many occaſions in Perſia; and is 

taken inwardly, a few drops for a doſe, in colics. The 

principal uſe made of it, however, is burning in lamps 

for which purpoſe it is very proper. 

NAPLEs, the capital of the kingdom of Naples: fi- 
tuated in eaſt long. 155, north lat. 41“. | 

The kingdom of Naples is one of the Sicilies; it is 


the ſouth-eaſt part of Italy, and is fituated between 14 


and 19% eaſt long. and between 38 and 43e north lat. 
being bounded by the gulph of Venice on the \norch-eaſt, 
by the Mediterranean ſea on the ſouth-eaſt, by Sicily and 
the Tuſcan ſea on the ſouth-weſt, and by the pope's ter- 
ritories on the north-weſt; and divided from the iſlands 
of Sicily only by the narrow ſtreight or pharo of Meſſina. 
NARCISSUS, the daffodil, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of a nectarium form- 
ed of one leaf of a cylindric or fuanel ſhape, coloured at 
the top and wide, curled and plicated at the mouth, and 
of ſix oval acuminated plane petals affixed externally to 
the tube of the nectarium above its baſe : the fruit is a 
roundiſh obtuſely trigonal capſule, formed of three valves, 
and containing three cells, in which are a number of 
round appendiculated ſeeds, with a columnar receptacle, 
The root of this plant is emetic, vulnerary,and detergents 
NARCOTICS, in medicine, opiates, or medicines 
which excite ſleep. 
The word is Greek, yaprorin®-, 
ve, to ſtupify, or benumb, 
Narcotics act on the nervous membranes of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, principally by means of a vaporous 
and fetid ſulphur. For, as the ſtomach and inteſtines firſt 
and immediately feel the force and efficacy of remedies, 
they are ſo much the more liable to ſuffer from the in- 
fluence of medicines, which are of a ſtronger and more 
penetrating nature than ordinary, Opium or any other 
narcotic, after it is taken, and begins to be diſſolved by 
the internal heat and moiſture, diffuſes its noxious va- 
pours, which being received into the pores of the nervous. 
membranes, their fluid, on which their tone and motion 
depend, loſes its nature: hence, the ſenſation and alſo the 
periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines become more languid : 
for if a ſtrong ſmell, as in the caſe of hyſterics, received 
up the noſtrils, ſuch for inſtance as proceeds fram burnt 
feathers or aſſa-fætida, has fo ſudden an effect in com- 
poſing the turbulent and diforderly motions in the nervous 
and membranous ſyſtem; and on the contrary, if a ſweet 
ſmelling vapour has the force of immediately diſturbing 
the whole frame of the muſcles by violent ſpaſms; why 
may not the foul and noifome exhalations of narcotics, 
by contaminating a fluid of conſummate activity, as well 
injure or put a ſtop to its motion? But thoſe things which 
act on the nerves, are moſt ſpeedy in their effects, be- 
cauſe their influence is immediately diffuſed over the whole 
nervous ſyſtem. | 
Narcotics have alſo a mighty influence on the mem - 
branes of the brain, whereby greatly diminiſhing the 
ſpring and ſyſtole of the arteries, which are furniſhed with 


and derived from 


ry cadillac ace, bright and pellucid, of a ſtrong ſmell, 
Without lea 'nlammable, and when pure, burning away 
 * #AVINg any reſiduum. 


very thin membranes, they cauſe s ſtagnation of the blond 
the;cia, 
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therein, with diſtentions of the veſſels of the head, by 
which means they induce a torpor, drowlinefs, deliriout- 
neſs, with frightful and troubleſome dreams. Though 
much miſchief and danger may be the natural effects of 


— 


narcotics, ſo that they may be eſteemed not far removed 


from the nature of poiſons, phyſicians, however, both anci- 
ent and modern, have at all times experienced great benefit 
from hypnotic anodynes, eſpecially in violent pains and 
fluxes; for what greater benefit can we receive than to 
be delivered from intolerable pains ? Beſides, ſuch is the 
nature of pain, that, if it be of any long continuance, it 
either weakens the powers of the mind and body to ſuch 
a degree, as to render a diſeaſe, otherwiſe favourable, 
eventually mortal, or elſe brings death of itſelf. 

In diforders of the ſtomach and inteſtines all things 
which induce a ſtupor, are very cautiouſly or never at all 


to be exhibited, becauſe no kind of medicines is ſo per- 


nicious and injurious to the tone and motions of the ner- 
vous parts. 

To preſerve health and prevent diſeaſes, nothing is ſo 
cftectual, as to retain the tone, ſtrength, and motion of 
what they call the prime viz, or firſt paſſages, becauſe 
that molt ſalutary excretion which is performed by ſtool, 
and diſcharges the ſordes, which are the recrements re- 
maining after digeſtion, or are collected from all parts of 
the body, depends chiefly thereon. Where this evacua- 
tion is wholly ſuppreſſed, or performed after a flow and 
remiſs mariner, a deluge of viſcous humours is ſoon co]- 
lected, and becomes the cauſe as well as the fomenter of 
diſeaſes. Now there is nothing which ſo effectually dimi- 
niſhes the periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines, and ſuppreſles 
inteſtinal excretion, as ſudatives and anodynes. 

It is very dangerous to adminiſter opiates and anodynes 
where the ſtomach and inteſtines are inclining to an in- 
flammation and ſphacelus, or where an extraordinary im- 
purity of the humours diſpoſes them to a corruption. 

 NARDUS CETLTICA, Celtic nard, in botany, a ſmall 


ſpecies of valerian, with uncut, oblong, obtuſe, ſomewhat 


oval leaves. It is a native of the Alps, from whence the 
ſhops have been generally ſupplied with the dried roots, 


conliſting of a number of blackiſh fibres, with the lower 


parts of the ſtalks adhering ; which laſt are covered with 


thin yellow ſcales, the remains of the withered leaves. 

'This root has been recommended as a ſtomachic, car- 
minative, and diuretic z at preſent it is ſcarcely otherwiſe 
made uſe of, in this country, than as an ingredient in mi- 

i thridate and theriaca, though its ſenſible qualities promiſe 
ſome confiderable medicinal powers. It has a moderate] 
ſtrong ſmell, and a warm bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte, ſome- 
what reſembling thoſe of common wild valerian : an ex- 
tract made from it by rectified ſpirit has a ſtrong pene- 
trating taſte, and retains in good meaſure the particular 
flavour, as well as the bitterneſs and pungency of the 
root. | | | 

NAR DUS INDICA, Indian nard, or ſpikenard, in bo- 
tany, the buſhy top of the root, or the remains of the 
withered ſtalks and ribs of the leaves of an Indian graſſy. 
Jeaved plant, of which we have no particular deſcription. 
The nard, as brought to us, is a congeries of ſmall tough 
reddiſh brown fibres, cohering cloſe together, but not 
interwoven, fo as to form a bunch or ſpike about the ſize 
of a finger ; ſometimes two or three bunches iſſue from 
one head, and ſometimes bits of leaves and ſtalks in ſub- 
ſtance are found among them, 

The Indian nard, now kept in the ſhops chiefly as an 
ingredient in mithridate and theriaca, was formerly em- 
ployed in the ſame intentions as the Celtic, and is ſaid to 
be uſed among the Orientals as a ſpice, It is moderately 
warm and pungent, accompanied with a flavour not diſ- 
agreeable, | | 

NARRATION, in oratory and hiſtory, a recital or 
rehearſal of a fact as it happened, or when it is ſuppoſed 
to have happened. | 

NARRATION, in poetry, is uſed for the action, or 
event, that makes the ſubject of an epic poem. 

NARWAL, in ichthyology, the unicorn fiſh, ſo called 
from a long wieathed tooth; though jt be really a tooth 
fixed in the gomphoſis of the upper-jaw, altogether in 
the manner of other teeth: hence ſome have called it 
monodon, which is certainly a more proper name than 
that of the unicorn- fiſa. A. 

1 


| wiſe diſcoverable in ſundry mineral ſprings, even of thoſe 


five ſubjet, which, according to Mr. Boy! 


*+ * 4 * 


The narwal is a fiſh of the whale kind, often 5... 
to twenty-five feet in length, but is more commo Feen 
from ſixteen to twenty. . e "1 Toung 

NASIAS, in anatomy, a thin bone mat; 
part of the noſe, f ws ery fro 18 

NA TES, in anatomy, a term expreſling th 
Aeſh fer . FT 8 ( oſe tw 
on y exterior parts of the body, vulgarly called the but. 

NaTes CEREER1, two circular protube | 
brain, ſituated on the backſide of ihe medulla ol A. 
near the cerebellum. "hath 

NATION, a collective term, uſed for a conf 
people inhabiting a certain extent of land, confine 
in fixed limits, and under the ſame government 

NATIVE, a perſon conſidered as born in 
place which was the proper reſidence of 
where he received his education. 

NATIVE, or NATIvUs, in our ancient | 
ſignifies a perſon born in a ſtate of 9 
diſtinction to a bondſman, or one who became 2 vlan 
by his own act and deed, | | 
5 n or NaTAL-Dav, the day of a perfor; 

irth. | 

The word nativity is chiefly uſed in ſpeakin 
ſaints, as the tivity of St. Jobn the Baptiſt, 1 £ 
when we ſay the Nativity, it is underſtood of that of Jeſus 
Chriſt, or the feaſt of Chriſtmas. See the article Cugisr. | 
MAS. | | | | 

NarT1viTyY, in aftrology, the ſituation of the heavens 
and particularly of the twelve houſes, at the moment of 3 | 
perſon's birth. | | 
NATRON, or MINERAL Fixed ALKALINE Saur, | 
This falt is contained in great abundance in the waters of | 
the ocean, and makes the baſis of the neutral ſalt fo plen- 
tifully extracted from them for alimentary uſes, It i like. 


erable i 
d with. | 


15 in à certain 
is patents, and 


which do not participate of ſea- ſalt; and in ſome of the 
Eaſtern countries it is ſaid to be found in gonſiderable 
quantities on the ſurſace of the earth, ſometimes pure, | 
but more commonly blended with various heterogeneous 
matters, from which it is extracted by means of water, } 
The alkali, called ſoda, prepared by incinerkting the M 
maritime plant kali, or glaſs-wort, contains a ſalt of the 
ſame kind. | 3 | © 

The mineral alkali agrees in its general qualities with I 
the common lixivial ſalts of vegetables. The differences 
which have bcen obſerved are, that it is milder and leſs | 
acrid in taſte: that when diſſolved in water, it concretes, 
on evaporation, into a cake, which appears à congeries 
of ſmall cryſtals: that when expoſed to the arr, though | 
it grows moiſt on the ſurface, it does not run into? 
liquid form: that the neutral ſalt reſulting from its coꝛ· 
lition with the vitriolic acid, is very eaſily diſſoluble in 
water and fuſible in the fire: that with the nitrous acid 
it forms cubical cryſtals; and with the marine, pere 
ſea ſalt. Its medicinal differences from the comma 
lixivial ſalts, in pure ſtate, are not well known 3 but in 
combination with acids, they are apparent. n 

NATURAL, in general, ſomething that te -_ 
nature. Natural children are thoſe born out of d 
wedlock, | 

The natural functions are thoſe actions whereby e, 
aliments are changed and affimilated ſo as to beco 
art of the body. | 1.0; 
4 NATURAL ! ART a deſcription of the productos 
of the earth, air, water, &c. See EARTH) Kc. 


6 exten- 
The natural hiſtory of any one place s 4 = | 
5 ] 


; 1 things that 
conveniently reduced to four heads; viz. the thing 


th. 

regard the heavens, the air, the Waters, _y r : 
Of the firſt claſs, are the Jongitudes = "oft days 2 
places, the lengths of the longeſt and 2260 ſtars ale 
nights; the climates, parallels, Kc. what 
ſeen, and what are not ſeen there. ature, 2 bo 

About the air may be obſerved, its 2 . 
the firſt four qualities, and the eee * ſubtility ® 
weight, clearneſs, and refractive power! an eſuride 
coarſenefs; its abounding with or _— the yea, 
ſalt; its variations according to the * 7 ſevetal Kinds 
and the times of the day; what duration tt: # 


| it is m 
of weather uſually have; what meteor a 


I 2 rhe — =S 


* 
* 1 Tr x 
* 1 * 
4 0 * 1 * 


apt to breed; and in what order they are generated, and 


bow long they generally laſt; what winds it is moſt ſub- 
ect to; whether any of them be ſtated or ordinary; what 
liſeaſes are ſaid to be epidemical, or depending on the 
late and condition of the air; what other diſeaſes it is 
ſubject to, wherein the air may be ſuppoſed to have ſome 
ſhare ; what is the uſual ſalubrity of it, and what ſort of 
conſtitutions it agrees with, what it does not. See the ar- 
ticie AIR, 5 I CO 3 
About the waters, it may be proper to obſerve the ſea, 
its depth, tides, currents, ſaltneſs, and other qualities: 
next the rivers will come under conſideration, their depth, 
length, courſe, inundation, and the goodneſs or badneſs 
of their waters, with their gravity, and other peculiar 
qualities; after theſe, the lakes, ſprings, ponds, &c. are 


to be conſidered, eſpecially the mineral waters, their 


kinds, qualities and virtues, and the manner of trying 
them: the inhabitants of the waters may follow here; 


and the particular kinds of fiſh that are found there, whe- 


ther of the ſea or rivers, are to be. mentioned, with an 
account of their ſtores, bigneſs, goodnels, ſeaſons of 
perfection, haunts, peculiarities of any kind relating to 


" them, and the manner of taking them, eſpecially when 
there is any thing ſingular in it. wr 


The things relating to the earth, are laſt to be examin- 
ed: theſe are, firſt the earth itſelf; then its inhabitants, 
and its various productions, whether external or internal. 
In the earth itſelf may be obſerved, its dimenſions, fitua- 
tion eaſt, welt, north and ſouth; its figure; its plains 
and vaileys, and their extent; its, hills and mountains, 
and the height of the talleſt, both in reference to the 
neignbouring valleys and plains, and to the level of the 
ſea; as alſo whether the mountains lie ſcattered, or are 
diſpoted in ridges; and if of the latter kind, whether they 
run eaſt, weſt, north, or ſouth, . What promontories 
alſo, and what flery or ſmoaking hills it has, if any: 


whether the country be coherent, or much broken into 


ilands: what the magnetical declination is in ſeveral 


places, and the variation of that declination in the ſame | 


place, and if thoſe be conſiderable; what may be conjec- 
tured as the occaſions of them, whether the vicinity of 
jron- mines, of {ubterranean fires, or what elſe. + What 
the nature of the foil is, whether clayey, ſandy, or of 
good mouid; and what vegetables, plants, and trees, beſt 
agree with it and ſucceed in it, what worſt. By what 
particular contrivances the inhabitants improve the ad- 
vantages, or remedy the diſadvantages of the ſoil; and 
what hidden qualities the ſoil may have. The inhabitants 
of the earth are then to be conſidered, both natives, and 
ſtrangers that have been long ſettled there; and in parti- 
cular, their ſtature, colour, features, ſtrength, agility, 
or defects of theſe ; and their complexions, hair, beauty, 
and the like; their diet, inclinations and cuſtoms, ſo far 
as they are not owing to education; the fruitfulneſs and 
bartenneſs of the women; their hard or eaſy labours; the 
vizaſes they are moſt ſubje& to, and any remarkable 
lynptoms attending them. | 

As to the external productions of the earth, the enqui- 
lies are to be theſe: what graſſes, grains and fruit it beſt 
produces: the herbs, flowers, and timber- trees; and the 
coppices, groves, foreſts and woods the country has or 
wants : what peculiarities are obſervable in any of them; 
what ſoils they moſt like or diſlike, and with what cul- 
ture they thrive beſt. Then what animals the country 
has or wants, both as to wild beaſts and birds of prey, 
and as to poultry and cattle of all ſorts ; and particularly, 
if they have any animals that are not common, or an 


thing particular in thoſe they have. After thoſe, the 
ſubterranean ſto 
the earth affords, and what it wants; then what quarries 
of ſtone, and in what manner they lie: what clays and 
2 105 found there; as clays, marles, fuller's earths, 
einal — e earths for potter's wares, medi- 
Means of; what other mineral productions it yields, 
e 2 s, ſalt- mines, or ſalt-ſprings, alum, vitriol, 
iN 1 metals the country yields, with a 
Wan * mines of them; their depths, numbers, 
neſs of hs gns, waters, damps, quantities of ores, good- 


ores, and the ways in ule for the reducin 
IP to metals, © 15 | . 


res are to be examined; what minerals 
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NaTvuRaAL INCLINATIONS: are the tendencies of our 
minds towards things ſeemingly good. | 
NATURAL PmiLosoPHY, that which conſiders the 
powers and properties of natural bodies, and their mu- 
tual actions on one another. 4 94 

The buſineſs of natural philoſophy, ſays Boerhaave, is 
to communicate a ſolid and accurate knowledge of all the 
bodies in being, and all the affections thereof. Nor can 
this ſcience be acquired otherwiſe than by obſerving, by 
means of our ſenſes, all the objects which the Author of 
nature has made cognizable thereto : hence, the firſt and 
principal part of this ſcience is to collect all the manifeſt 
and ſenſible appearances of things, and reduce them into 
a body of natural hiſtory. Now there are two ways of 


nearly as they happen to turn up, without any deſign or 


intervention of our own; in which way no great im- 


provements can be expected in the art, becauſe chance 
having here the direction, only exhibits occaſional or ex- 
temporary properties: the other method is, when, after 
a thorough acquaintance with bodies, we apply them to 
other bodies equally known, diligently attending to the 
reſult, and obſerving whether any thing new ariſes. See 
EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. | 8 | 
. NATURAL, in muſic, is a term variouſly uſed: thus 
natural muſic is the ſame with vocal, in .oppolition to 
artificial muſic, or that performed on inſtruments. A 
ſong is alſo called natural, when its notes move eaſily and 
gracefully, the voice or inſtrument being nowiſe forced 
or ſtrained, Natural harmony is that produced by the 
natural and eſſential chord of the mode, 4 Sit 

A natural note is uſed to contradict thoſe flats and 
ſharps that are ſet at the beginning of a ſtave; and in 
ſuch caſe, it muſt be taken exactly as in the gamut. 
For the character of this note, ſee the article CHA- 
RACT ER, F049 I'%s 161129 be 
NATURALIST, a perſon well verſed in the ſtudy of 
nature, and the knowledge of natural bodies, eſpecially 


in what relates to animals, vegetables, metals, minerals, 
and ſtones, | 48 15 | 


Zing an alien, or placing him in the condition of a na— 
tural born ſubject. LOT: 
NATURALS, Res Naturales, among phyſicians, what- 
ever naturally belongs to an animal, in oppoſition to non- 
naturals. See the article NON-NATURALS. | 

NATURE, Natura, according to Mr. Boyle, has 


rans, being the ſame with God. 2. By the nature of a 
thing we ſometimes mean its eſſence; that is, the attri- 


corporeal or not; as when we attempt to define the nature 


that which a man has by nature, with what accrues to 
him by birth; as when we ſay, that ſuch a man is noble 
by nature. 4. Sometimes we take nature for an internal 
principle of motion; as when we ſay, that a ſtone by na- 
ture falls to the earth. 5. Sometimes we underſtand by 
nature the eſtabliſhed courſe of things. 6. Sometimes 
we take nature for an aggregate of powers belonging to a 
body, eſpecially a living one; in which ſenſe phyſicians 
ſay, that nature is ſtrong, weak, or ſpent; or that, in 
ſuch and ſuch diſeaſes, nature left to herſelf will per- 
form the cure. 7. Sometimes we uſe the term nature 
for the univerſe, or whole ſyſtem of the corporeal works 
of God; as when it is ſaid of a phoenix, or chimera, that 
there is no ſuch thing in nature. 8. Sometimes too, and 
that moſt. commonly, we expreſs by the word nature a 
kind of ſemi-deity, or other ſtrange kind of being. 

If, ſays the philoſopher, I-were to propoſe a notidn of 
nature, leſs ambiguous than thoſe already mentioned, and 
with regard to 1 


between the univerſal and the particular nature of things. 
Univerſal nature Iwould define to be the aggregate of the 
bodies that make up the world, in its preſent ſtate, con- 
ſidered. as a principle; by virtue whereof they act and ſuf- 
fer, according to the Jaws of motion preſcribed by the 


9 


| Author ofall things. See Body, INERTIA, MorioN, &c. 


making ſuch obſervations ; the fiſt, when we view things 


NATURALIZATION / in law, dhe a of inaturali- 


eight different ſignifications; it being uſed, 1. For the 
Author of nature, whom the ſchoolmen call Natura Natu- . 


butes which make it what it is, whether the thing be 


of a fluid, of a triangle, &c, 3. Sometimes we confound 


ich many axioms, relating to that word, 
may be conveniently underſtood, I ſhould firſt diſtinguiſh 
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And this makes way for the other ſubordinate notion; 
ſince the particular nature of an individual eonſiſts in the 
general nature, applied to a diſtinct portion of the uni- 


verſe; or, which is the ſame thing, it is a particular aſ- 


ſemblage of the mechanical properties of matter, as fi- 
gure, motion, &c. 1 eee | 
Thoſe who defire a more particular diſcuſſion of each 


of theſe opinions may conſult Boyle's Free Inquiry into 


the vulgar notion of nature. 

| NAVAL, relating to a ſnip; whence | 
. Navar ARCHITECTURE, the art of deſigning the fi- 
gure, forming the ſeveral limbs, and eonſtructing the hull 
or lower-frame of a ſhip, diſtinct from the ſuper- ſtructure, 
which comprehends her machinery and furniture for ſail- 
ing, which laſt is explained under the articles MAs r, 
SAILS, and Rioi do. 

To whom the world is indebted for the invention of 
ſhips is, like all other things of equal antiquity, uncer- 
tain: if we liſten to the fables of the poets, we ſhall be 
extremely divided in our opinion amongſt the variety of 
competitors. Prometheus, Neptune, Janus, Atlas, 
Hercules, Jaſon, Danaus, Erythraeus, &c. appear with 


ſufficient authority to claim our aſſent: but Minerva, the 


auſpicious parent of arts and fciences, feems to have a 
ſuperior title, and to her, probably with more propriety, it 
has been attributed by fame. | | 
But ſome who reje& theſe: fabulous traditions, and 
pretend to greater certainty in their allegations, aſcribe it 
to the inhabitants of ſome places that border on the ſea, 
and ſeem appropriated by nature for harbouring ſhips, 


ſuch as the Phœnicians, Aeginenſians, &c. This differ- | 


ence of opinions appears naturally to have ariſen, on ob- 
ſerving the various places where' navigation was firſt 
practiſed, or from the different conſtruction and equipage 
of ſhips ; ſome of which having been built by the above- 
mentioned perſons, have entitled them to the whole in- 


vention. 


A very ſmall portion of art or contrivance was ſeen in 
the firſt ſhips; they were neither ſtrong nor durable, but 
conſiſted only of a few planks laid together, without 


| beauty or ornament, and juſt ſo compacted as to keep out 


the water. In ſome places they were only the hulks or 
ſtocks of trees hollowed, and then conſiſted only of one 
piece of timber; nor was wood alone applied to this uſe, 
but any other buoyant materials, as the Egyptian reed 
papyrus, or leather, of which the primitive ſhips were 
frequently compoſed ; the bottom and ſides being extend- 
ed on a frame of thin battens or ſcantlings, of flexible 
wood, or begirt with wickers, ſuch as we have frequent- 
ly beheld amongſt the American ſavages ourſelves. In 
this manner they were often navigated upon the rivers of 
Ethiopia, Egypt, and Sabaean Arabia, even in later 


times. But in the firſt of them, we find no mention of 


any thing but leather or hides ſewed together. In a veſ- 
ſel of this kind, Dardanus ſecured his retreat to the 


country afterwards called 'T'roas, when he was compelled | 


by a terrible deluge, to forſake his former habitation of 
Samothrace. According to Virgil, Charon's infernal 
boat was of the ſame compoſition. 

But as the other arts extended their influence, naval 
architecture likewiſe began to emerge from the gloom of 
ignorance and barbariſm; and as the ſhips of thoſe ages 
were increaſed in bulk, and better proportioned for com- 


merce, the appearance of thoſe floating citadels of unu- 


ſual form, full of living men, flying with ſeemingly ex- 
panded wings over the ſurface of the untravelled ocean, 
{truck the ignorant people with terror and aſtoniſnment: 
and hence, as we are told by Ariſtophanes, aroſe the fable 
of Perſeus flying to the Gorgons, who was actually car- 
ried thither in a ſhip! Hence, in all probability, the fa- 
mous ſtory of Triptolemus riding on a winged dragon is 
deduced, only becauſe he ſailed from Athens, in the 


time of a great dearth, to a more plentiful country, to 


ſupply the neceſſities of his people. The fiction of the 


flying horſe Pegaſus may be joined with theſe, who, as 
| ſeveral mythologiſts report, was nothing but a ſhip with 


ſails, and thence ſaid to be the offspring of Neptune, the 
ſovereign of the ſea: nor does there appear any other foun- 
dation for the ſtòries of griffons, or of ſhips transformed 
into birds and fiſhes, which we ſo often meet with in 


the ancient poets, So acceptable to the firſt ages of the | 
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world were inventions of this nature; that whoe 
any improvements in navigation, or naval arc 
building new ſhips better fitted for ſtrength or wiftrie\ 
than thoſe uſed before, or rendered the old more 80 
modious by additional contrivances, or diſcovered 8 
tries unknown to former travellers, were thought cal 
thy of the greateſt honours, and often aſldciated into the 
number of their deifted heroes. Hence' we have in aſtr x 
nomy the ſigns of Aries and Taurus, which were 1 
other than two fhips : the former tranſported Ph; "0 
from Greece to Colchos, and: the latter Europa "hey 
Pheenicia to Crete. Argo, Pegaſus, and Perſeus's Ulle 
were likewiſe new ſhips of a different ſort from the 155 
mer, which, being greatly admired by the barharous 20d 
uninſtructed people of thoſe times, were tranſlated 
amongſt the ſtars, in commemoration of their inventors, 
and metamorphoſed into conſtellations by the poets of 


vet made 
hite cure, 


| their own and of ſucceeding ages. 


It will be neceſſary on this occaſion to ſay ' ſome. 
thing of the different parts uſed: in fabricating the ſhips 
of the ancients, previous to an explanation 4 
ſhip-building. | 
The ignorance of the principal parts of their ſhipping - 
has occaſioned many miſtakes and much confuſicn > 
| thoſe who have converſed with authors of antiquity 
| Herein we ſhall chiefly follow Scheffer, who hath fo cd. 
piouſly treated this ſubject, and with ſuch induſtry and 
learning, collected whatever is neceſſary to illuſtrate it 
that very little room is left for enlargement by thoſe who 
incline to purſue this inveſtigation. Yo 
Tue chief parts then, of which ſhips formerly con- 
ſiſted, were three, viz. the belly, the prow, and the 
ſtern: theſe were again compoſed of other ſmaller parts, 
which ſhall briefly be deſcribed in their order, 
I. In the belly or middle part of the ſhip there was 
Tpow1g, carina, or the keel, which was compoſed of 
wood: it was placed at the bottom of the ſhip, being de- 
ſigned to cut and glide through the waves, and therefore 
was not broad, but narrow and ſharp; whence it may 
be perceived that not all ſhips, but only the yayzay, 
which ſhips of war were called, whoſe bellies were 
ſtraight, and of a ſmall circumference, were provided 
keels, the reſt having uſually flat-bottoms. Around the 
outſide of the keel were fixed pieces of wood to prevent 
it from being damaged, when the ſhip was firſt launched 
into the water, or afterwards ſtruck on any rocks; theſe 
were called x£aevouere, in Latin cuneei. is 
Next to the keel was nns, the pump-well, or well- 
room, within which was contained the æ Ala, or pump, 
through which water was conveyed out of the ſhip: _ 
After this, there was Seurepz Tpowis, ON the ſecond 
keel, ſomewhat reſembling what is now called the kel- 
ſon; it was placed beneath the pump, and called , 
NAK, Kato roy; by ſome it is falſely ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame with gaxzys. | 
Above the pump was an hollow place, called by He- 
rodotus K Tus vneg, by Pollux xu and f, bee 
cauſe large and capacious, after the form of a belly, by 
the Latins te/tudo. This was formed by crooked ribs, 
with which it was ſurrounded; which were pieces of 
wood riſing from the keel upwards, and called by +3 
chius yojusrs, and by others e,, the belly of the 
ſhip being contained within them, in Latin ce, and in 
Engliſh timbers: upon theſe were placed certain planks, 
which Ariſtophanes calls ep7eparziag, or a5 Sp . f 
Hence proceed we to the Se latera, or ſides 0 
the ſhip, which encompaſled all the former parts on bot 
hands ; theſe were compoſed of large rafters extended 
from prow to ſtern, and called Cognpss, and Cola | 
becauſe by them the whole fabric was begirt or {ur- 
rounded, ans e el 
In both theſe ſides the rowers had their places, PM * 
701%ot, and «ware, in Latin fors and fiapſtra, place, 
above one another: the loweſt was called Jaadp) an 
thoſe that laboured therein $axawro,z the middle ne 
and the men CV; the uppermoſt Jpayn 3 whence 5 
rowers were termed A νννẽ,ẽ⸗ In theſe ene 
ſpaces through which the rowers put their 04153” * 
were ſometimes one continued Wars from 222 55 5 
the other, called 7gaoyc, but more u ually diſtin holes, 


each of which was deſigned for a fingle 9373 ape 


of modern 
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Qiled ryuuara, TeumIuare, as allo egfaauor, be- 
were ot unlike the eyes of living creatures: all of them 
yer f 


ning the oars 3, but e ſeems to have been ano- 
mining 


0 1 
EY fide, where the paſſengers appear to have been 
qars 


aced : on the top of all there was a paſſage or place 
* ik, called oapaÞogy and aapetpabes,. as Joining, to 
* 4 or uppermoſt bank of oars. | 

7 mo the prow or fore-deck, whence it is ſome- 
1 ale uer@Ter, and commonly diſtinguiſned by 
5 metaphorical titles taken from human faces. In 
Mi ſhips there is mention of two prows, as alſo two 


when he led from Egypt. It was uſual to beautify the 
oe with gold and various ſorts of paint and colours : 
nde primitive times re was moſt in uſe, whence Ho- 
mers ſhips were commonly dignified with the titles of 
W and qotvixon@apnety OT red-faced : the blue 
"rewiſe or {Ky-colaur was frequently made uſe of, as 
tearing a NEAT reſemblance to the colour of the ſea, 
whence we find fhips called by Homer xvaro@pwpery, by 
Ariftophanes xv4yzpuCont Several other. colours were 
i made uſe of; nor were they barely varniſhed over 
ih them, but very often annealed by wax melted in 
te fire, ſo as neither, the ſun, winds, nor water, were 
ible to deface them. The art of doing this was called 
ſom the wax xnpoypagits, from the fire Ap KAUSIRNy which 
b deſcribed by Vitruvius, and mentioned in Ovid, 
— — Pia colaribus uſlis 
Caeruleam matrem concava puppis habet. 
The painted ſhip with melted wax anneal'd 
Had Tethys for its deity,— 


aided as ornaments to other parts of the ſhips, as plainly 
| appears from the ancient monuments preſented to the 
world by Bayſius 

The ſides of the prow were termed epa, or wings, 
ind g, according to Scheffer, or rather ,apz:ar ; for 
ſnce the prow is commonly compared to an human face, 
it vill naturally follow that the ſides ſhould be called 
cheeks; theſe are now called bows by our mariners. 
3 Hern, the hind-deck or poop, ſometimes called 


vs of a figure more inclining to round than the prow, 
the extremity of which was ſharp, that it might cut the 
waters; it was alſo built higher than the prow, and was 
be place whete the pilot ſat to ſteer: the outer-bending 


rt of it was called sr,“, anſwering, to our term, 
Quarter, Te | | 


a iclmets, animals, triumphal wreaths, &c. The ftern 
© more particularly adorned with wings, ſhields, &c. 


Clinguiſh the ſhip, and a weather-cock to ſignify the 


ICNAL, 


FX of wood, 


| Toys „h- the eye of the ſhip, becauſe fixed 
fi EET on this was inſcribed the name of the 
* the f ich was uſually taken from the figure painted 
alle Pen Hence comes the frequent mention of ſhips 
Taki, „ dcyllz, Bulls, Rams, Tigers, &c. which 
"Kors took the liberty to repreſent as living creatures 
The = Wh their riders from one country to another, 
vt pitch ole fabric being compleated, it was fortified 
ure and ſometimes a mixture of roſin, to ſecure 
wers hins "om the waters; whence it comes that Ho- 
dae d where mentioned with the epithet of 
the inhabj r black. The firſt that made uſe of pitch were 
| tants of Phaeacia, fince called Corſica : ſome. 


mes wa : Ovi 

* was employed in the ſame uſe, whence Ovid, 
82 ceratas accipit unda rates. | 
e aZure waves receive the waxy ſhips. 


Aft . . | 
bea, ” the ſhip being bedecked with garlands and 


fignifying the ſpaces between the banks of. 


ferns; ſuch Was Danaus's ſhip adorned by Minerva, 


yz, the tail, becauſe the hindmoſt part of the ſhip: it 


They had various ornaments of ſculpture on the prow ; 
8 . i 

3 little maſt was ereaed whereon to hang rib- 
das of divers colours, which ſerved inſtead of a flag to 
Pit from whence the wind blew. See CoLouRsS, FLAC, 


On the extremity of the prow was placed a round 
called the xis, from its bending ; and 


1 
! 
' 
; 
4 
' 


| 


z 
: 


ln theſe colours the various forms of gods, animals, 
plants, &c. were uſually drawn, which were likewiſe often 


© Mariners alſo adorned with crowns, ſhe was 


| 


, 
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launched into the ſea with loud acclamations and other 


expreſſions of joy; and being purified by a prieſt with a, 


| lighted torch, an egg and brimſtone, or after ſome other 
manner, was, conſecrated, to the. god whoſe, image ſhe 


ore, | | $1 1 | 
Originally all ſhips, for whatever uſe deſigned, appear, 


to have. been of the ſame form; but:the various purpoſes, 
5 


of navigation ſoon occaſioned a conſiderable difference in 
their ſize, conſtruction and equipage, at which time they 
became chiefly characterized as veſſels of war, burthen, 


or paſſage. 


The ſhips of war of the ancients were diſtinguiſhed 
from other kinds. of veſſels, by various turrets and acceſ- 
ſions of building, ſome to defend their own ſoldiers, and 
others to annoy the enemy; and from one another, in 
later ages, by ſeveral degrees or ranks of oars, the moſt. 
uſual number of which was four or five, which appear 


not to have been arranged, as ſome imagine, on the ſame 
level in different parts of the ſhip.; nor yet, as others have 
ſuppoſed, directly above, one; another's heads; but their 
ſeats being placed one behind another, aſcended gradually 
like ſtairs, Ptolomy Philopater, urged by a vain-glorious 
deſire of exceed ing all the world beſides in naval architec- 


ture, is ſaid to have farther enlarged the number of banks, 
to forty, and the ſhip being otherwiſe in equal proportion, 


this railed her to ſuch an enormous, bulk, that ſhe appear- 
ed at a diſtance like a floating mountain or iſland, and, 


upon a nearer view, like a prodigious caſtle on the ocean: 


ſhe contained four thouſand rowers, four hundred ſailors, 
employed in other ſervices, and near three thouſand ſol- 


diers. But this, and all ſuch monſtrous fabrics, ſerved. 


only for ſhew, and oftentation, being rendered by their 


vaſt bulk unwieldy and unfit for ſervice. Athenaeus in- 
forms us, the common names they were known by, were; 


Cyclades, or Aetna, i. e. iſlands, or mountains, to 
which they. ſeemed, nearly equal .in bigneſs ; conſiſting, 
as ſome report, of as many materials as would have com- 
poſed fifty triremes, or ſhips of three banks. Thus, 
much we thought neceſſary to ſay concerning the naval 

architecture of the ancients ; for the ſeveral ornaments, 
furniture, and inſtruments of war, ſee Scheffer, or Pot- 
ter's Antiq. b. ii. c. 14, 15, 16, &c. To this we ſhall 


add, a general ſketch of the art, as it has been improved 


by the moderns, and appears at this day. See NAvITIOA- 


With regard to modern naval architecture, we think it 


neceſſary to obſerve here, that it is ſo complicated, exten- 


ſive, and various, comprehending ſuch a diverſity, of ſtrue- 
tures, that to treat the ſubject at large with accuracy and: 
preciſion would fill a large volume of itſelf, and therefore 


greatly exceed our bounds; and being thus neceſſitated. 


to contract our deſcription, we ſhall reſt, ſatisfied with, 


giving our readers a general. idea of the Finales of the 
a deſcription of 


art, the neceſſary qualities of a ſhip, an 
the principal members that compoſe this noble machine, 
in which we ſhall decline as much as poſſible to diſtract 
their imagination by leading them into a labyrinth of tech- 


nical terms, from which we can neither extricate them. 


nor ourſelves. 8 | 4 
Naval architecture then ought to be reduced to the 
examination of three different queſtions; 1. thoſe which 


determine the figure of a ſhip; 2. thoſe which contribute 
moſt to her ſolidity; 3. thoſe which beft facilitate her 
plans; that is, 1. her figure or outward form ought to 


be ſuitable to the ſervice for which ſhe is deſigned; 2. 
the exact ſhape of all the pieces of timber neceſſary to 


compoſe ſuch a fabric ſhould be found; 3. convenient 


apartments ſhoyld be made for the artillery, ammunition, 


proviſions, and cargo; together with ſuitable accommo- 


dations for the officers and men. 9 

In order to give the bottom a proper figure, all the 
qualities neceſſary to make her anſwer the ſervice for 
which ſhe is deſigned ſhould be conſidered. 

A ſhip of war ſhould carry her lower tier of guns four 
or five feet out of the water. A ſhip for the merchant- 
ſervice ſhould tow her cargo well; and be fo faſhioned as 
to go well, carry a good ſail, ſteer eaſily, and lie in a high 
ſea without ſtraining. 


Some eminent geometricians bave endeavoured to diſ- 
cover the form ot. a ſolid that will anſwer all theſe pur- 


poſes beſt, or meet with the leaſt reſiſtance in diyiding 
* i ; 15 the 
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the. fluid through which it is to paſs; but have not been 


able to reduce their theory to practice, on account of the | 


various ſituations in which a ſhip is obliged to lie when 
under ſail. The artificers thus deſpairing to eſtabliſh this 
point by mathematical rules, have applied themſelves en- 
tirely to experience and obſervation, which may greatly 


. ſupply the deficiency of art; but though they may diſco- | 


ver that a ſhip has bad qualities, it may be difficult te 
determine where they lie, or whether they are in the hull 
or rigging; but if their obſervations be aided by mathe- 
matical principles, it will certainly conduce very much 
to attain. the deſired end. See EyoLuTION, Trim, 
% / booty DENG: * 
But as many ſhips have been built, which ſeem to an- 


ſwer every purpoſe for which they were calculated, fome 


builders have ſtudied chiefly to copy thoſe which are ap- 
proved by the ſeamen ; and this method they very impro- 
perly ps pt as the principal rule to be obſerved in build- 
ing. Now as the bodies of ſhips are very different, there 
are of courſe variety of different models adopted as ſtand- 
ards. But admitting a pofibility to diſcover ſuch a body 
as ſhould give entire ſatisfaction, and have every good qua- 
Iity requifite for the ſervice propoſed, yet this could by no 
means be eſtabliſhed as a ſtandard for ſhips of a different 
ſize to be copied from, ſince although we may have a firſt 
rate of 100 guns, which has been found by experience to 
be a very good ſhip in every reſpect; yet we ſhould be 


much deceived to build a 20 gun-ſhip, in which all the 


parts bore a fimilar proportion to one another, which they 
have in the firſt rate. : 


It has been remarked above, that a ſhip of war muſt 


carry her loweſt tier of cannon high enough above the 


water, otherwiſe a great ſhip which cannot open her 
lower battery, when failing with a freſh ſide wind, may 
be taken by a ſmall one that can make uſe of her can- 
non. | „ 


A ſhip ſhould be duly poiſed, fo as not to dive or pitch 


| heavily, but go ſmooth and eaſy through the water, riſing 


to the waves when they run high, and the ſhip has re- 


duced her fail to the ſtorm ;. otherwiſe they will break 
aboard and {train the decks, or carry away the boats : the | 


maſts are likewiſe in great e from the fame cauſe. 
A ſhip ſhould fail well when large and before the wind, 

but chiefly cloſe hauled, or with a fide wind, and her fails 

ſharp trimmed, and then not fall off to the leeward. 


| Now the great difficulty lies in uniting ſo many differ- | 


O 


ent qualities in one ſhip, which ſeems to be nearly im- 
poffible; the whole art therefore conſiſts in forming the 


body in ſuch a manner that none of theſe qualities ſhould 
be entirely deſtroyed, and in giving a preference to that 
which is chiefly required in the particular ſervice for 
which the veſſel is deſigned: we ſhall briefly ſhow the 
poſſibility of uniting them all in one ſhip, that each of 
them may be cafily diſcerned : when it happens otherwiſe 
the fault muſt lie in the builder, who has not applied 
himſelf to ftudy the fundamental rules and principles of 
his art. | | | | 
To make aſhip carry a good ſail. A flat floor-timber, 
and ſome what long, or the lower-futtock pretty round, a 
ſtraight upper- futtock, the top-timber to throw the breadth 


out aloft; at any rate to carry her main breadth as high 


as the lower-deck. Now if the rigging be well adapted 
to ſuch a body, and the upper-works lightened as much 
as poſſible, ſo that they all concur to lower the center 
of gravity, there will be no room to doubt of her carry- 


ing a good fail. 


To make a ſhip ſteer well, and anſwer the helm quick- 
ly, If the faſhion-pieces be well formed, the tuck, or 


_ ſpreading-parts under the ftern carried pretty high, 


the midſhip- frame well-forward, a conſiderable difference 
in the draught of water abaft more than afore, a great 
rake forward and none abaft, a fnug quarter-deck and 


fore-caſtle; all theſe will make a ſhip ſteer well. A 


ſhip which ſails well, will certainly ſteer well. 
To make a ſhip carry her guns well out of the water. 
A long floor-timber, and not of great rifing ; a very full 


midſhip- frame, and low tuck, with light upper-works. 


To make a ſhip go ſmoothly through the water wich- 
out pitching hard. A long keel, a. long floor, not to 
ri ſe too hieß afore and abaft; but the area or ſpace con- 


7 


the leeward. A good length by the keel; 


fore- end of the keel, of which it is a part, and the other | 


NAV 


weights they are to carry; all theſe are ne 
a ſhip go ſmoothly through the water. Foy tomie 
To make a ſhip keep a good wind, and 


drive little th 


not too brozd 


Occaſion her 0 
8 , Y 1 5 
As ſuch a ſhip will meet with great Rakes in th 

| | the] 


water going over the broadſide, and litt 
head, ſhe will not fall much be e 4 Soing ay} 
Now ſome builders imagine it is impoffible to 4 
ſhip carry her guns well, bear a good fail, and el 
ſaiſer ; becauſe it would require a very ful] bottom baun 
the firſt two qualities, whereas a ſharp ſhip will 10 bin 
better for the latter; but when it is conſidered Aae 

ip will carry a great deal more fail than a ſha; l 
good artiſt may ſo form the body, as to hz 1 4 


1 | © have all 
good qualities, and alſo ſteer wefl. After e 


on this, it certainly cannot be thought im * 
all theſe different 4 ualities in one hip - 11 . | 
a proper curve, ought likewiſe to be conſidered fa: 
which the beauty and ſtatelineſs of a ſhip greatly de 4 
ſince it is this which makes a ſhip look airy and wan 
in the water. There is no certain rule for laying he | 
down ; this is left entirely to the fancy and taſte ofthe 
2rtiſt, which, as we have more than once obſerved, i; 1 
often of the moſt delicate degree, or correQed by ruth 
and judgment; witneſs the barbarous and unhaturi 
mixture of Gothic and Chineſe ornaments, © cn 1 
heroes and fat-headed gods,” on the ſame fhip, the mor. 
ſtrous iſſue of a ſavage conception and way ward genius 
as deformed and perverſe as their own cant-timbers. | 
As we cannot without greatly exceeding our lit 
treat particularly of all the pieces that compoſe a ſhip, | 
we. have here defined all the principal pieces, and 14d 
down each piece ſeparately (plate XCI.), by which 
means the length of the ſcarfs are deſcribed, and the 
manner in which they are joined together. 
bY Explanation of Plate XC, | | 
A. The keel, in four pieces, to be firmly,bolted toge- | 
ther and clinched. . | | 
I. The fore-foot, one end of which is ſcarfed to the 


but pretty deep in the hold, which will 
have a ſhort floor-timber, and a great tiſt 


—_— 


end makes a part of the ſtem, to which it is ſcarfed. 
1 u. Two pieces of dead-wood, one afore and the other 
abaft, fayed upon the kee]. : 
C. C. The ſtem in two pieces to be ſcarſed together: 
it is the circular piece of timber where both the ſides 0! 
the ſhip unite forward. | | 
E E. The apron, in two pieces, to be ſcarſed togr- 
ther, and fayed on the inſide of the ſtem, to ſupport the 
ſcarf of the ſtem : for which purpoſe the {cart ol tie 
apron muſt be clear from that of the ſtem. 
o. The ſtemſon in two pieces, to ſupport the ſcarf ol 
the apron. | ts | ; 
„. The falſe poſt, which is fayed to the fore-pa"t : 
the ſtern poſt, Faying is fitting two pieces of wood, o 
as that one may be joined to the back, or inſide of the 
other, ſo as to lie cloſe, wy i 
B. The ftern-poſt : it is tenanted into the keel, b 
which itis faſtened with a knee; and is that ſtraight pe | 
of timber at the after-end of the ſhip, into which bo! 
the ſides are united, _ 333 a 
D. The back of the poſt, which is likewiſe 2 | 
into the keel, and ſecurely bolted to the 2 ich 
defign of it is to give ſufficient breadth to the po 2 
ſeldom can be procured of à ſufficient breadth in or 
. | 15 5 1 
F. The knee which faſtens the poſt to bone fern 
N. The wing-tranſom. It is fayed acr0's of = 
poſt, and bolted to the head of it : the 0 3 
faſtened to the end of it; under this, and paralle 
is the deck tranſom. | and 
OO. Two tranſoms faſtened to the 9 ps 
faſhion - pieces, in the fame manner as the WINE 
ſom. Fo Wi | 3 io's | 
P. The tranſom-knee which faſteneth it to the la 
ſide. e 1 eich 
|  Q. The faſhion- piece, of Which there Ae 5 the 
ſide: their heels are faſtened to the ſtern· po * 


* 


tinued in the fore- body, according to the reſpective to the wing- tranſom. | 


height of the floor-ribbands, and their beads rt 1 
| . . 
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T. A floor-timber: it is fayed acroſs the keel, to which 


1 f ed by a bolt through the middle. 
? pin TT . 2d, 3d, 4th futtocks and top-timbers. 


Theſe ſhew the proper length and ſcarf of the timbers, 


in what is called the mid{hip-frame, which is a plane 
comprehended between the two ſides, at their extreme 
breath, and the keel to which it is perpendicular; ſo 
that if a ſhip were cut through perpendicular to her 
length, and at her greateſt breadth, the exterior and in- 
terior part of both fides from the upper-parts or edges, 
called the gunnels, down to the keel, would exhibit the 
midſhip-frame. The futtocks are to be joined, to com- 
plete a frame of timbers. _ | vi 

U. Riders: theſe are fayed on the inſide of the ſhip 
acroſs the keel, and ſtand in the ſame manner as the 
timbers, and conſiſt of floor and futtock riders. 

Z. The kelſon: this is made of two or three large 
pieces of timber ſcarfed together in the ſame manner as 
the keel, It is placed over the middle of the floor tim- 
hers, and ſcored about an inch and a halt down upon 
each of them. | ; | 

R, S. Breaſt-hooks : theſe are fayed on the inſide a- 


croſs to the ſtem, and to the bow on each. ſide of it, ro 


which they are faſtened with proper bolts. There are ge- 
nerally four or five in the form of an R in the hold, one 
in the form of S, into which the lower-deck planks are 
rabbetted ; there is one right under the hawſe-holes, and 
another under the ſecond deck. | 


X, Y, Z. Are thick planks which are fayed to the in- 


fide, and ſtretch fore and aft, or from one end of the ſhip 
to the other, to ſupport the ſcarfing of the timbers. 

Z. Are thick planks in the inſide called clamps, which 
ſuſtain the end of the beams. 

15, 15, I5, 15, 15. Are the wales: they are planks 
broader and thicker than the reſt, which are faſtened to 
the outſide of the ſhip on a line with the decks ; with re- 
gard to the planks reaching from the wale upwards to the 
top of the fide, and downwards to the keel, the reader 1s 
referred to the ſection of one half of the midſhip-frame, as 
laid down in the plate. 5 

d, d, d, d, d, d, d. Are knees. Theſe are crooked 
pieces of timber conſiſting of two arms, which form an 
angle ſometimes acute and ſometimes obtuſe or rectan- 
gular : their uſe is to faſten any two pieces together; as 
the beams to the ſhip's ſide, &c. 

19. The rudder: this is joined to the ſtern-poſt by 
the rudder- irons, upon which it turns round in the goog- 
ings, which are faſtened upon the ſtern-poſt for that 
purpoſe. There is a mortiſe cut through the head of it, 
into which a long bar is fitted, called the tiller, by which 
the rudder is turned from one ſide to the other, and both 
parts together, are called the helm. | 

23. Thecat-heads, Theſe are two large ſquare pieces 
of timber, one on each ſide of the bowſprit : they project 
from the bow over the ſide, in order to keep the an- 
chor clear of the ſhip, which is drawn up by a rope called 
the cat-fall, which paſſes through certain pullies, called 

faves, in the outer end of the cat-head : their inner- 
ends are faſtened upon the fore-caſtle. | | 

* N, 1, i, i. Are the ſeveral pieces which compoſe the 

nce of the head, called by ſeamen the cut- water ; the 
Wer part n is fayed to the ſtem, the heel of it is ſcarfed 
to the head of the fore-foot ; it is faſtened to the bows 
J tw knees, called checks, and to the ſtem by a knee 
called a ſtandard, in the form of a K. 
, X, V. Are beams, or Jarge pieces of timber which 
bort the planks of each deck. See the article BEams. 
x reader will readily diſcover that the two ſides of 
doeh ela p-ſtame in the middle of the plate are ſo diſ- 
oy that all the pieces on one ſide may be ſeen before 
x ys Joined, and on the other after they are fixed in 
Proper places, | 
10 a 'ps of war the general dimenſions are eſtabliſhed 
that authority of thoſe appointed by the government for 
purpoſe. In the merchants ſervice, the extreme 


dreadth. ] 5 « | 
in the 2 on of the keel, depth in the hold, and height 


contra 
form a dray 
ſigned. 
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eadth of the wing- tranſom, are agreed on 
: and from theſe dimenſions the builder is to 
gbt ſuitable to the trade for which ſhe is de- 


nd between decks ; and ſometimes the 


; The firſt thing to be done, in order to lay down'the de- 
ſign of a ſhip of war, is to determine the length, which: 


{ ſhould be either on the lower-gun deck, or at the load- 


Water-line: water- lines are deſcribed lengthways on 4 
ſhip's bottom by the ſurface of the water in which ſhe 
ſwims; that which determines. how much ſhe is under 
water when laden, is called the load-water-line, which. 


is commonly at, or a little below her extreme length: 


there muſt be great care that ſufficient room 
tween the ports. 


be left be- 
The next thing is to eſtabliſh the breadth by the mid- 


ſhip- beam; although ſome builders are divided in their 


opinion, about proportioning this to the length, yet. 
molt of them conform to dimenſions of ſhips of the ſamg 
rate. After theſe two dimenſions are determined, the 
depth of the hold muſt. be fixed, which in moſt ſhips is 
half the breadth; but the form of the body ſhould be 
conſidered; for a flat floor will require leſs hold than a 
{harp one. "The diftances between the decks mult alſo 
be determined, 5 a 

We may then proceed to fix the length of the keel, 
which will oblige us to eſtabliſh the rake of the ſtem and 
{tern-poſt : rake is the difference between a ſhip's length 
at the keel and upper-deck: or the line on which ſhe 
gradually projects farther out with the ſtem and ſtern 4s 
the fabric riſes. The height of the ſtem and wing-tran- 
ſom mult alſo be fixed, | g 

After theſe dimenſions are ſettled, the timbers may be 
conſidered which form the ſides of the ſhip. A frame of 
timbers, which appears to be one continued timber, is 
compoſed of one floor- timber, two or three futtocks, 
and a top-timber on each fide : all theſe being united 
and ſecured by croſs- bars, form a circular incloſure ; that 
which incloſes the greateſt ſpace is called the midſhip— 
frame: the curve of this frame is inverted at the lower 
part, ſo that the floor-timber will be ſomewhat hollow 
in the middle, whereby the ends will form a very obtuſe 
angle; but this angle decreaſes, the farther the frames 
are removed from the midſhips, in ſuch a manner, that 
the foremoſt and aftmoſt will become very ſharp, and 
form a very acute angle, Floor-timbers of this kind are 
called crutches, 

Builders differ much in determining the ſtation of the 

midſhip frame, ſome placing it before, and others at the 
middle of the ſhip. Thoſe who place it before alledge, 
that if a ſhip is full forward, ſhe will meet with no reſiſt- 
ance after ſhe has once opened a column of water, and 
that the water ſo diſplaced will eaſily unite abaft, and by 
that means force the ſhip forward, and have more power 
on the rudder, the farther it is from the center of gravity; 
and beſides this, comes neareſt the form of fiſhes, which 
ſhould ſeem to be the molt advantageous for dividing 
fluids, | | | | | 

When the riſing of the midſhip floor timber is agreed 
on, we may then proceed to decide the riſing line of the 
floor abaft on the ſtern-poſt, and afore on the ſtem. 

The height of the lower-deck is the next thing to be 
conſidered : it is determined in midſhips by the depth of 
the hold ; and ſome builders make it no higher than the 
ſtem, but they raiſe it more than it is in the midſhips, by 
as much as the load-water-mark abaft exceeds that afore. 
As to the height between decks, it is altogether arbitrary, 
and muſt be determined by the rate of the ſhip, and the 
ſervice ſhe is deſigned for. | 13 

We come now. to conſider the upper-work, or all that 
is above water, called the dead work ; and here the ſhip 
muſt be narrower ; ſo that all the weight, lying above 
theload- water-line, will thereby be brought nearer the mid- 
dle of the ſhip ; by which means ſhe will {train leſs by work- 
ing the guns, &c. But though theſe advantages are gained 
by narrowing a ſhip above water, great care muſt be ta- 
ken not to narrow her too much, for there muſt be ſuffi- 
cient room upon the upper deck for the guns to recoil. 
The ſecurity of the maſts ſhould likewiſe be remember 
ed, which requires ſufficient breadth to ſpread the ſhrouds, 
although this may be in ſome meaſure ſupplied by en- 


larging the breadth of the channels which ſpread them. 


ith regard to naval architecture, if we except ſome 
ancient artificers poſſeſſed of a natural genius, and a few 
of the moderns who have been inſtructed in the principles 


of geometry, and n hard to make à progreſs 


In 


| tended rules of proportion; for the various models they 


but we would inform theſe gentlemen, that this is ever 


| thods of deſcribing the midſhip- frame, and forming the 


cient acquaintance with mathematics, phyſics, mecha- 


and annexed to Murray's Treatiſe. 


in the form of a ſemi-circle, and extended from one point 
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which we ſhall preſent our readers with Mr. Pope's 
tranſlation. 


they might be inſtead of a wall, and give protection to 


only to have been practiſed when the enemy was thought 


NAV 


in ſhip-building, we may venture to aſſert that the great- 
eſt number ſatisfy themſelves with copying ſhips that are 
eſteemed good ſailers; and a tenacious imitation of theſe 
ſervile mechanical methods, which-are too common, have, 
to the great reproach of the art, produced all theſe pre- 


have hitherto'uſed, prove beyond diſpute that they have 
not yet found a proper ſtandard: the only reaſon why 
they have tried ſo many different methods, is becauſe 
they could not find the beſt ; yet every builder confines 
theſe mechanical rules of deſcribing the midſhiþ- frame, 
and forming the reſt of the timbers, to his own fancy, 
concealing it from the inferior artificers, who may be poſ- 
ſeſſed of a genius and taſte greatly ſuperior to his own ; 


regarded by the polite world as a certain charaQteriſtic of 
a narrow and vulgar education, a ſordid and illiberal dif- 
poſition, and a perverſe and crooked taſte ! | 

Whoever heard, that a great architect endeavoured to 
conceal the proportions of the different orders of archi- 
tecture? Do we not ſce every where ſyſtems of that no- 
ble art publiſhed, plans, elevations, and ſections, preſent- 
ed to the general obſervation of mankind for their appro- 
bation or cenſure? But poſſibly, we are afraid that pub- 
lication of ſhip-building may be dangerous in a political 
light, by making our enemies maſters of the ſecret. 
This can never be the caſe, ſince we know that our ſe- 
venty-gun ſhips and frigates, generally eſteemed the moſt 
uſeful ſhips in the navy, have been all the late war en- 
tirely copied from the models of the French, who have 


never ſtudied to conceal them. But although the me- 


reſt of the timbers, be known to moſt of our younger ar- 


tificers, yet we have but few good maſter builders; this | 


A. 


requires a greater portion of genius, than the mere me- 
chanical methods. They ſhould, at leaſt, have a ſuffi- 


nics, and the nature of ſolids and fluids, to be able to diſ- 
cover what figure would procure ſome good quality, 
without hazarding the putting a bad one in its place. 

We refer {uch readers as wiſh to be more fully or par- 
ticularly informed of ſhip-building to M. Du Hamel's 
curious and uſeful Elements of Naval Architecture, to 
which we acknowledge ourſelves greatly indebted for the 
above deſcription, Mr. Mungo Murray has alſo pub- 
liſhed a book on this ſubject, called a Treatiſe on Ship- 
Building, &c. which muſt be of great ſervice to the 
younger artificers of this profeſſion, as it contains variety 
of very accurate drawings of ſhips. An abridgmemt of 
M. Du Hamel's book referred to above, is allo tranſlated, 


Navar-ARMAMENT, the ſame with fleet of ſhips of 
war, which ee. V . 

NAVALI-CAur, in antiquity, a fortification, conſiſting 
of a ditch and parapet on the land-fide, or a wall built 


of the ſea to another, This was ſometimes defended with 
towers, and beautified with gates, thro' which they ifſued 
forth to attack their enemies. Homer hath left us a re- 
markable deſcription of the Grecian fortifications of this 
ſort, in the Trojan war, beginning at v. 436. Iliad n. of 


Then to ſecure the camp and naval powers, 
They rais'd embattled walls with lofty tow'rs : 
From ſpace to ſpace were ample gates around, 

For pafling chariots, and a trench profound, 
Of large extent; and deep in earth below 


Strong piles infix d ſtood adverſe to the foe. 
Towards the ſea, or within it, they fixed great pales of 
wood, like thoſe in their artificial harbours ; before theſe 
the veſſels of burthen were placed in ſuch order, as that 


thoſe within; in which manner Nicias is reported by 
Thucydides to have encamped himſelf: but this ſeems 


ſuperior in ſtrength, and raiſed great apprehenſions of 


ſtrong enough to defend them from the aff; 
mies, it was frequent to drag their ſhips to 
the ſhips the ſoldiers diſpoſed theit tents, 
where in Homer; but this ſeems only t | 
tiſed in winter, when their enemy's fleet was laid 6 tak 


forts, who flocked thither in great numbers; 


NAV 


= of ene. 
the Greeks called zywax4:y, the Romans fubdicere, yn 
as appears ey . 
0 have been 


could not aſſault them, or in long ſteges. ay; p and 
lay in no danger from their chendes dy by ws, they 
Trojan war, where the defenders of Toy ner in the 
attempted to encounter the Gretians in a ſez-fipht, — 

The adjacent places were uſually filled with inn, 


\ 


| 5 A inne 
ſtews, well ſtocked with females, that rente g 
ſelves to the mariners, merchants, "Ay artificers 175 


| EE ray” 4014p! this however 
4 | 
Kon 1 be * in times of 425 Potter's Amir 

Navar-Crown, Corona Navais, 
1 article CRown. © 
" NAVAL ENGAGEMENT implies in general eich 4 fe. 
fight be 6 . ef à ſea. 
2 ge ingle ſhips or fleets of men of War, or gal- 

Before we enter into a deſcription of our modern naval 
engagements, it may perhaps be thought neceſſary to (47 
ſomething of the manner in which the ancieat ſhi 

0 n ee ips of 
war entered into action, as alſo to give fome account of 
their principal nttruments of war, which puti-powderha 
rendered uſeleſe, and which time has almoſt buried in ry 
livion, | 
; Epp2aoy, roſirum, was a beak of wood, fortified with 
braſs, whence it is called XAAK@wE Veewy, in Diodorus: ane 
{hips have ſometimes the epithet'of XA N 

TX" uy } T 
more of theſe was always faſtened to the prow, to anno 
the enemy's ſhips, and the whole prow Wis fometina 
covered with braſs to guard it from rocks and affal:; 
The perſon who firſt uſed theſe beaks is fail to have hers 
one Piſacus, an Italian ; for it will not be allowed that the 
primitive Grecians had any knowledpe of them, ſince no 
ſuch thing is mentioned in Homer, which could ſcarce 
have happened had they been invented at the time of the 
Trojan war. Theſe beaks were at firſt long and high, 
but afterwards it was found more convenient to have them 
ſhort and firm, and placed ſo low as to pierce the enemy's 
ſhip under water. 

Karo poud]e EdnSos]a, an elevation of wood, raiſed 
on the deck on purpoſe for the ſoldiers, that they might 
level their miffive weapons with greater force and cer- 
tainty againſt their enemies. In the primitive ages, par- 
ticularly about the time of the 'Trojan war, we are told 
by Thucydides, that the ſoldiers uſed to fight upon the 
foremoſt and hindermoſt decks ; and'therefore, whenever 
we find Homer ſpeak of Ine, e, which his ſcholialts 
interpret hatches, we are only to underſtand him of thele 
eminences. | | | 

There were alſo commonly hides, or ſuch like materials 
hung on both fides of the "ſhip, as well to hinder the 
waves from falling into it, as to receive the darts calt 
from the adverſe ſhips, that under theſe, as walls on both 
ſides, the ſoldiers might without danger annoy their ene- 
mies. D | 

AcAgiy, à certain machine, which being uſually a part 
of theſe ſhips, cannot be omitted in this place: it was 
vaſt and maſly piece of lead or iron, caſt in the form 03 
dolphin, and hung with' cords and pullies to the 5 
yards or maſt, whence being thrown with great 5 
into the adverſe ſhips, either penctrated them, a. 4 
opened a paſſage for the riſing floods, or by its 5 
and force ſunk them to the bottom of the ſea. "IM 

Avpd]e vavusy a, ſpears of an unuſual leger ey 
exceeding twenty cubits, whence they are called n ave 
baſlæ longæ, and by Homer, in his 15th i Furs 
Kay, and RR pA, Where Ajax in refiſting Hector, ; 


in Roman antiquiry 


A pond'rous mace with ſtuds of iron crown d, 


( _— on ork 7 around. 
Full twenty cubits long he [wings Pope. 


ApyTayap, called by Appian A ook 
rus Spewayngop® xnparzy Was an engine © e ker⸗ 


like a fickle, and fixed to the top of a long pole, 1 there- 


danger in them. When their fortifications were thought 


2 


with they cut aſunder the cords of the ſail-yatt5, an 


N AV 


„letting the ſails fall down, diſabled the light ſhips. 
N unlike this was another inſtrument, armed at the 
a with a broad iron head, edged on both ſides, 
herewith they cut the cords that tie the rudder to: the 
ſhip- 
Kipaid! 


ſhips. 


We find another engine mentioned by Vegetius, | 
. | the main-maſt, and reſembled a batter- 
which hung upon | d f 
ne kam; for it conſiſted of a long beam, and head of 
3 and was with great violence puſhed againſt the ſides 
of adverſe ſhips- 75, Fi RE 
Fele ond npety in Latin, manus ferrea, was a grappling- 
on, which they caſt out of an engine into the enemy's 
ſhip. It is ſaid to have been firſt uſed in Greece b Pe- 
cles the Athenian; at Rome by Duilius. Different 
fom theſe were the aft, Harpagines, ſaid to be in- 
\ented by Anacharſis the Scythian philoſopher 3 which, 
as Scheffer collects out of Athenaeus, were hooks of 
iron hanging on the top of a pole, which being ſecured 
with chains to the maſts, or ſome other lofty part of the 
ſhip, and then caſt with great force into the enemy s 
\eſſe], caught it up into theair. The means uſed to defeat 
thoſe engines, was to cover their ſhips with hides, which 
caſt off, or blunted the ſtroke" of the iron. 
The ancient Greeks, in preparing for an engagement 
at ſea, made it their firſt buſineſs to diſburthen their ſhips 
of war of all proviſions, and other lumber not neceſſary in 
the action, leſt by too heavy a load they ſhould be render- 
ed unwieldy, and unfit for ſervice, being neither able-with 
force and vigour to affail their enemies, nor by lightly rack | 
ing about to avoid their onſets. This done, when the 
enemy appeared in view, they took down their fails, lo- 
ered their maſts, and ſecured whatever might expoſe them 
to the winds, chuſing rather to be governed by oars, Which 
they could manage at their pleaſure. e 
As to their order of battle, that was varied as time, 
place, and other circumſtances required; being ſometimes 
formed like an half-moon, and called 50a» punrorr ng, the 
horns jutting out towards the enemy, and containing the 
ableſt men and ſhips; ſometimes, on he contrary, having 
its belly neareſt the enemy, and its horns turned back- 
wards, whence it was termed xupry . nor was 
it unuſual to range them in the form-of a circle, which they 
called zuxAoy TaT]swy3 Or, to mention no more, in the 
figure of the letter V, with the horns extended in a direct 
line, and meeting at the end; which order was named 
map ay; Taparaty; in Latin, forceps; and was uſually 
encountered by the enemies ranged into the ſame order in- 
verted, whereby they reſembled the figure of a wedge or 
beak, whence it was called cuneus or reſtrum; this ena- 
_ them to penetrate into the body of the adverſe 
dattle. | 
Before they joined battle, both parties invoked the gods 
to their aſſiſtance by prayers and ſacrifices ; and the admi- 
7als going from ſhip to ſhip in ſome of the lighter veſſels, 
exhorted their ſoldiers in a ſet oration, to behave them- 
ſelves like men: then, all things being in readineſs, the 
lignal was given by hanging out of the admiral's galley a 
Lilded ſhield, as we read in Plutarch; or a red garment 
or banner, which was termed atpsy onpera. During the 
| elevation of this the fight continued, and by its depreſſion, 
or inclination towards the right or left, the reſt of the 
ips were directed in what manner to attack their enemies, 
or retreat from them, To this was added the ſound of 


were machines to caſt ſtones into the enemy's 


and Continued round the whole navy. It was like- 
wiſe uſual for the ſoldiers, before the fight, to ſing a 


pzan, or hymn, to Mars; and after the fight, another to 
Apollo. 995 ; | | 


— er done at the battle of Salamis, and another time 
YT, ttalus's ſhip : it was carried on in two different man- 
7 5, for not only the ſhips engaged one another, and by 
 Neirbeaks and prows, and ſometimes their ſterns, endea- 


dut the ſoldiers alſo annoyed their enemies with dzrts and 


s; and upon their nearer approach, with, ſwords and 
lpears, hus Lucan : rTP Paper” 


trumpets, which was begun in the admiral's galley, 


ee, to daſh in pieces, or overſet and fink their oppoſes, eee | 
| amongſt the Rhodians in Diodorus the Sicilian. 


NAV 


| Ut primum roſtris crepuerunt obvia roftra, 
In puppim rediere rates, emiſſaque te 
Ara texerunt vacuumque cadentia pontum. 


The ſhips firſt meeting ſhew their fierceſt rage, 
And furiouſly with claſhing beaks engage; 
Theſe turn about, and then the javelins fly, 
And ſhow'rs of arrows darken all the ſky ; 

The ſea is cover'd oer. 1 


We find by the ſame author, that after this firſt onſet, 
their ſhips. approached ſo near each other as to be linked 
together with chains or grappling-irons, and then they 
fought with ſword in hand. Sometimes for want of irons 
they ſo fixed their oars, as thereby to hinder their enemies 
from retreating ; ſo we read in Lucan: N 


Seque tenent remis, toto ſtetit æguore bellum. 


The ſhips they hold with cats, and all around 
The face of horrid war appeats. 


This ſort of combat was not unlike a ſiege, where the 
ſtronger party, prevailing over their enemies, entered 
their veſſels by laying bridges between them, and having 
killed, or taken priſoners, all they found in arms, ſeized 


and dragged away their ſhips. 


Whena.town was beſieged by ſea, they uſed to environ 
its walls and harbour with ſhips, ranged in order from one 
ſide of the ſhore to the other, and ſo clolely joined to- 
gether by chains and bridges, on which armed men were 
placed, that, without breaking their order, there could 


be no paſſage from the town to the ſea; this leaguer Dio- 


dorus calls Cevypa. The better to prevent any attempts 
of the beſieged, Demetrius is ſaid to have invented a fort 
of boom armed with ſpikes of iron, which. ſwam upon the 
waters; this he placed at the mouth of the harbour of 
Rhodes, when he beſteged that city. Sometimes they 
blocked up the harbour, or made a paſſage to the town 
by raifing a vaſt mole before it, as we read of Alexander 
in the ſiege of Tyre; or by ſinking fhips filled with ſtones 
and fand, as we find practiſed by the Romans. 

The attacks were uſually carried on by men ſtanding 
upon bridges between the ſhips, and thence with darts 
and ſtones forcing the beſieged from their walls: thus 
Alexander, in the ſiege of Tyte, fo ordered his gallies, 
that two of them being joined at the heads, and the ſterns 
ſomewhat diſtant, boards and planks were laid over in 
the faſhion of bridges, ſor ſoldiers to ſtand upon, who 
were in this manner rowed cloſe to the wall, where, with- 
out any danger, they threw darts at their enemies, being 


alſo, that they might throw their miſſive weapons with 
greater advantage, and batter the walls with their rams 
and other engines, they erected towers ſo high as to cont 
mand the city walls, from which having repelled the de- 
fenders, they by this means had opportunity to deſcend 
by ladders. 


The beſieged were not at a loſs for ways of defeating 


ſunder with iron-hooks, the paſſage to the town they 
blocked up in the ſame manner the enemies had done that 
of the harbour, or otherways; if they could not hinder 
their approach, they failed not to gall them with darts, 
ſtones, fire-balls, melted pitch or metals, and many other 
things; and, laſtly, to trouble you no farther, it was fre- 
quent for thoſe in the town to deſtroy the veſſels and works 


ans, who, taking a large veſſel, put a great quantity of 
ballaſt into the ſtern, covered the head with pitch, tar, 
and brimſtone, then by the help of fails and oars brought 
her cloſe to the Macedonian fortrefs, where having ſet 
the combuſtible matter on fire, they retreated into boats 


The fight was uſually begun by the admiral-galley, as | prepared for that purpoſe ; the fire immediately ſeized the 


towers of the fortification, and by the help of torches and 
fire - brands caſt by thoſe in the boats, the work i:felf took 
fire, and that vaſt pile, on which ſo much time and la- 
bour had been beftowed, was in a few moments quite de- 
-molifhed. The uſe of fire-hips we likewiſe meet with 


We have obſerved above that the ancients ranged their 


ſhips or pallies ſo as to preſent them in front to their ene- 


my; becauſe the machines they then made uſe of, were 


— . 
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ſheltered behind the fore-decks of their own gallies. Here, 


theſe ſtratagems ; the ſhips linked together they pulled a- 


of the beſiegers by fire-ſhips, as we find done by the Tyri- 
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fixed in the heads or prows of their veſſels: the ſame j tween ſingle ſhips; and conduct and brave 


reaſon now prevails with regard to the gallies, which are 
drawn up in the form of a creſcent, or half- mood, whoſe 
ends or horns are oppoſed to the enemy ; inthe middle of 
which is the admiral, from whence he the more diſtinctiy 
obſerves the motions of his fleet throughout. The two 
fleets being thus drawn vp, approach each other to a con- 
venient diſtance, when the battle beginning at the ends of 
the half-moon, extends inſenfibly till the whole fleet -is 
engaged, and each fartakes of the danger and glory of the 
action. See lower compartment of plate XCII. 

In an engagement of ſhips of war, the fleets are drawn 
up in two parallel lines upon a wind. The ſhips keep 
cloſe to the wind on the line they are formed in, and are 


Cm at a cable's length diſtance one from the other; 


the fire-ſhips, tranſports, tenders, &c. keeping at half a 
league diſtance on the oppoſite ſide of the enemy. Thus 


in the upper .compartment of plate XCII. the flects 


AB and CD, that are engaged, are ranged under an 
eaſy ſail, cloſe to the wind; and the fire-ſhips E E, 
of the fleet AB, are to windward ; the fire-ſhips F F, 
are to the leeward of their fleet C D. This form was ob- 
ſerved, for the firſt time, in the famous battle of the 
Texel, where the duke of York defeated the Dutch, on 
the 13th of June, 1665, See the article SQUADRON 
and Ling. 

It is probably the moſt expedient method, as proved by 
experience, to keep a conſtant cannonade on the enemy, by 
firing, in platoons, which will have a much greater effect, 
and diſtreſs them more, than the common received no- 
tion of broad- ſide and broad-fſide with ſome intervals be- 


tween, which is generally the caſe in moſt actions; in or- 


der to which, it will be moſt prudent to divide the guns into 
hve fires, in the following manner, viz. half the guns abaft 


below, then half the guns abaft aloft, ſo the other half be- 


low forward; and, laſtly, the quarter-deck guns, and thoſe 
on the fore- caſtle: ſo that, by the time your firſt platoon 
is fired, you will be able to keep up a conſtant fire on 


Your enemy, which method is preferable, as was obſery- 


ed before, to broad- ſide and broad- ſide, where chance has 
often a greater ſhare in the execution than judgment; 
notwithſtanding, this laſt method is ſometimes neceſſary, 
as time and circumſtances may offer. It is likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary to point your guns ſo as to make a breach in 
your enemy's ſhip. FER: | | 

The chief judgment of an admiral, 1s to form his line 


in a proper diſpolition and ſtrength from the van through- 
out to the rear; in doing which, particular care muſt 


be had to make the center ſtrong, for if that is forced, or 
broke through, the battle is looked upon as loſt, Here 
it is to be obſerved, that, in a ſea- action, the center is 
made the ſtrongeſt, whereas in a land- fight it is the 
weakeſt ; and the wings of an army are ſtrongeſt, leſt the 
enemy, by forcing a wing, ſhould have the advantage of 
flanking, and conſequently putting the line in diforder : 
for the ſame reaſon alſo, the van and rear of a fleet is 
not put into confuſion, becauſe care is taken to make 
them proportionably ſtrong to reſiſt the enemy: there- 
fore the weakeſt part of the line will be in the quarters, 
ſupported each way from the center throughout. 

The ſignal being made for battle, each diviſion, every 
captain crouds into his proper ſtation without loſs of 
time: they endeavour to approach each other till 
within point-blank gun ſhot, which is near enough for 
a line of battle ; for it you ſhould be too near, your line 
will naturally fall into a curve, notwithſtanding all your 
endeavours to the contrary; beſides, you cannot ſo well 
obſerve your own line: the enemy may intercept your 


fight, eſpecially if the line be long, which may cauſe a 


miſtake in the ſignals. It would be better for the con- 
tending admirals in chief, that each had a view of his own 
line, as well as of that of the enemy, in order to make 


proper ſignals, and, if any diſtreſs happen, to be the better 


able to relieve, or if any advantage, to improve upon it. 
The battle being begun, the fate of war decides the 


, N 1 
day. In a word, the ſucceſs of all depends upon placing | that of London retains them only as an ingt 


your ſhot well, and preſerving a proper diſpoſition in the 


line. There is one maxim, by which we ſhould always 
be guided, that is, that bravery and reſolution are abſo- 


lutely neceſſary in the firſt fort of engagement, viz, be- 


con ſort, viz, that between two ſquadrons. in the ſe. 

Conduct and pteſence of mind are chiefly re RY 
a line of battle; for bo admiral cannot be ſu gy 75 
want bravery and reſolution. It is then he l 
mon up all his knowledge and experience, to * 
the ſtrength of his line; when and how tx Mice of 


Part of the 
part of the 
that which 
his enemy, 
own line, 


: | Als. mins | 
the admiral's motions, ſignals, & . Boats wil, me 


probability, be continually. paſſing from: the. ſhins 
their flag-officers,.if any thing extraordinary Wee 
pen, to acquaint them of it; and from the ad 
commanding officers of each diviſion to the admital in 
chief, giving an account of the ſtate and condition of 
each diviſion, which will be a. great ſatisfaction to bin 
as he will then be better able to judge how to 20,6 
where moſt wanted when occaſion requires, or how to 
improve upon any advantage gained. . 
The battle drawing to a concluſion, it is eaſy to jud 
what the conqueror will do to improve his vidory; a 
neceſlary a part of an officer as any in the action, 2 it 
requires great judgment and readineſs of thought; and 
the other, in making his retreat, ſhould let ſlip no op- 
portunity to ſave as many of his fleet as he poſlibly can, 
His eye muſt be quick, and his judgment and preſence 
of mind as ready as at the firſt onſet of the battle, He 
has no other reſource left but in his eſcape, and this 
comfortable alleviation of his defeat, that a glorious re- 
treat may gain him as much honour as the victory did to 
the conqueror. See the article RETREAT. . 
Naval FURNITURE. See ANCHORS, CABLE ES, Cax- 
NON, R1GGING, SAILS, &c. 15 ED 
Navar OFFICER. See the articles Caprain, Lizu- 
TENANT, MASTER, BOATSWAIN, GUNNER, and Or- 
FICERS, | n 


* 


Mirals or 


NAVE, in architecture, the body of a church, where 
the people are diſpoſed, reaching from the balluſter, or 
rail of the choir, to the chief doo. 

Some derive. the word nave from , a temple; and 
others from vaus, a ſhip, by reaſon the vault or root 
of a church bears ſome reſemblance to a ſhip. _ __ 

NAVEL, Unmbilicus, in anatomy. See the article 
UmMBILICUS. e e 

NAvkl.-Wokr, cotyledon, in botany. See the article 
' COTYLEDON, „ ao 6 

NAVEW, Napus, in botany, a plant of the turnip 
kind, with oblong roots growing ſlenderer from the top 
to the extremity. Two ſorts of it, ranked among the at- 
ticles of the materia medica, are ſuppoſed by Linnæus ta 
be only varieties, and are therefore joined into one 


| ſpecies, under the name of braſſica radice cauleſcente 


fuſiformi. They are both biennial. . 
Navew, Napus Sativa, garden or ſweet nauew, ot 
French turnip ; cultivated for the culinary uſe of its {is 
which are warmer and more grateful than thole of f e 
common turnip, and are ſaid to afford likewile, 10 theic 
decoctions, a liquor beneficial in diſorders of . 
The ſeeds, in figure roundiſh and in colour reddi N 
the part principally directed for medicinal purpoſes 8 
have a moderately pungent taſte, ſome what ede 5 
to that of muſtard ſeed, of the virtues of W ul 
pear to partake : with muſtard ſeed they agree un e 
pharmaceutic properties, their pungent we au 5 
taken up completely by water and only denz * 11 * 
tified ſpirit, and being diſſipated in the inlp! Min: 
watery infuſion, only an unpleaſant Dae n ul i 
ing in the extract. As the navew ſeeds nearly 1 ſerior in 
kind to thoſe of muſtard, are apparently my ra A 
degree, the college of Edinburgh bas diſcarde + Ag 


1 row- 


| t 
ing on dry banks and among corn, Wierig more like 
— * different from thoſe of the former, be " thoſe 
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thoſe of cabbages than of turnips; the root ſmaller, and 
of a ſtronget unpleaſant taſte; and the ſeeds alſo rather 
more pungent, on which account they are preferred by 
the faculty of Paris. The ſeeds of both kinds yield up- 
on expreſſion a large quantity of oil: the oil called rape- 
wil is extracted from the ſeeds of the wild ſort, which is 
cultivated in abundance, for that uſe, in ſome parts of 
England. The cake, remaining after the expreſſion of 
the oil, retains, like that of muſtard, the acrimony of 
the ſeeds. See the article RAPE-SEED. | 
NaAVICULARE Os, in anatomy, a bone of the foot, 
lying between the aſtragalus and oſſa cuneiformia, and ſo 
called from its reſemblance to a boat. | | 
It has a glenoid cavity, for its articulation with the 
head of the aſtragalus; and its anterior faces are received 
into the ſinuſes of the oſſa cuneiformia. 
NAVIGATION, the theory and art of conducting 
z ſhip by ſea, from one port to another, or of diſpoſing 
and actuating her machinery, by the force of the 
' wind, ſo as to begin and continue her motion at ſea. 
Moſt of thoſe uſeful arts and admirable inventions 
- which are the very ſupport of mankind, and ſupply them 
with all the neceſſaries and conveniences of life, have 
at firſt been the production of ſome lucky chance, 
or from ſlight and contemptible beginnings have been, 
by long experience, cautious obſervations, and various 
improvements, matured and brought to perfection. In: 
ſtances of this kind are every where frequent and obvi- 


ous, but none can be produced more remarkable than 


in the art of navigation, which, although now arrived 
to a pitch of perfection beyond moſt other arts, by thoſe 
ſucceſsful additions it has received from almoſt every 
ape of the world, was in the beginning ſo mean and im- 
perſect, that the pleaſure or advantage of thoſe who firſt 
applied themſelves to it, was very ſmall and incon- 
liderable, . 

Thoſe who adventured to commit themſelves to the 
liquid element, made their firſt eſſays in ſhallow waters, 
cautious of truſting themſelves at any conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the ſhore ; but being emboldened by repeated 
trials, proceeded farther by degrees, till at length they 


took courage and launched forth into the main ocean. 
To this purpoſe Claudian ſays, 


* 


Inventa ſecuit primus qui nave preſundum, 
Et rudibus remis ſolicitavit aquas 
Tranquillis primum trepidus ſe credidit undis, 
 Littora Fb tramite ſumma legens ; 
Mar longos tentare ſinus, et linquere terras, 
Et leni coepit pandere vela Noto: 
Aft ubi paulatim praeceps audacia crevit, 
Cordaque languentem dedicere metum, 
am vagus irrupit pelago, coelumgue ſecutus, 
Aegeas hyemes I. onaſque domat. 


Which we may thus tranſlate : 


Who launch'd the firſt bold veſſel on the deep, 
| nd bade his aukward oars the waters ſweep; 
zutious, adventur'd on the margin-wave 
At firſt; afraid the diſtant ſurge to brave: 
ts aneing farther, to the powerful gale, 
1 on the maſt he ſpread the ſwelling ſail. 
ill by degrees he wander'd from the ſhore, 
nconſcious of thoſe fears he felt before ; 
nd 2uided by ſome ſtar's auſpicious ray, 
is bark undaunted cleav'd the watery way, 


ong the Aegean and Ionian ſeas 


s appointed to ſuperi igati 
of thoſs ſhips, op fut. uperintend the navigation 
u XouCeponrer, the chief pilot, or pilot- general, who 
ri ruſted with the care and management of all ma- 
ne affairs, 


the courſe by provide commodious harbours, to direct 


the fleet, and order all things concernin 

 "XCept thoſe which related to war, Sod, on 

i, 8 the maſter or pilot, who had care of the 

_ Covernment of the ſeamen therein, and fat at | 

to his 3 ſteer. All things were managed accordin 

have obta; ion; it was therefore neceſſary that he ſhoul 
qo e a perfect k 


tion, which was Called xv Ce. Ts% yy. and chiefly 
conſiſted in theſe three things : Firſt, In the right ma- 
nagement of the rudder, fails, and all the engines uſe 
in navigation : Secondly, In the knowledge of the winds 
and celeſtial bodies, their motions and influences : 
Thirdly, In the knowledge of commodious harbours, of 


— 


How much this employment is fimilar to the duty of 
the officer who manages the navigation in our ſhips of 
war, the reader will find in the article MASTER. 

As to the heavenly bodies, they were obſcrved by 
ſailors on a two-fold account, being of uſe to them 
in prognoſticating the ſeaſons, and as guides to ſhape 
their courſe. The principal of thoſe uſed in fore- 
telling, were Arcturus, the Dog-ſtar, Arae, Orion, 
Hyades, Hoedi, Caſtor and Pollux, Helena, &e. It was 
likewiſe cuſtomary to take notice of various omens of- 
fered by ſea-fowls, fiſhes, and divers other things, as the 
murmuring of the floods, the ſhaking and buzzing noiſe 


billows againſt the ſhore, and many more, in which all 
good pilots were nicely ſkilled. As to the direction in 
their voyage, the firſt practitioners in the art of naviga- 
tion, being unacquainted with the reſt of the celeſtial 
motions, ſteered all the day by the courſe of the ſun; 
at night betaking themſelves to ſome ſafe harbour, or 
reſting on the ſhore, and not daring to venture to ſea 
till their guide was riſen, to diſcover their way: that 


the ancient deſcriptions of thoſe times. See Virg Aen, 
3. v. 508, Sol ruit interea, et montes umbrantur opaci. &c. 

Afterwards the Phcenicians, called by ſome the firſt 
inventors of navigation, diſcovered the motions of ſome 
other ſtars, as may be obſerved by Pliny and Propertius. 
The Pheœnicians we find to have been directed by Cy- 
noſura, or the leſſer bear- ſtar, which was firſt obſerved, 
as ſome are of opinion, by Thales, the Mileſian, who 
was originally a Phoenician, when the mariners of 


bear: for the firſt obſervation of this, they were oblig- 


to the report of Flaccus to Tiphys, the pilot of the fa- 
mous ſhip Argo. But of theſe two we are told b 
Theon, the former was the ſecurer guide, and therefore 
was followed by the Phoenicians, who, for {kill in ma- 
rine affairs, outſtript not only all the reſt of the world, 
but even the Grecians themſelves. 3 

That the oars might ſtrike the water, and proceed in 
a regular and conſtant motion, keeping due time with 
each other, they had Teipavang, a muſician, who, by 
the harmony of his voice and inſtrument, not only di- 
rected the rowers in their motions to ſtrike uniformly, 
but raiſed their ſpirits when weary with labour and 
ready to faint, as we read in Statius, Thebaid, v. 342. 


Acclinis malo mediis interſonat Orpheus 
Kemigiis tantg/que jubet neſcire labores. 


Againſt the maſt the tuneful Orpheus ſtands, 


Plays to the weary rowers, and commands 
The thought of toil away — 


There were alſo people employed to ſet the ſhip along, 
and ſound. the depths of the water with long poles, eſ- 
pecially in the night. This practice is very frequent 

amongſt the Poles at this time. 

After they had invoked the protection of their gods 
by ſolemn prayers and ſacrifices, which, as they offered 

to other deities, ſo more eſpecially to thoſe who had any 

concern or command in the ſea ; to. the winds and temp- 

eſts, the whole train of marine gods and goddefles, but 

above all to Neptune, they ſpread fail and put to ſea. Nor 

was it enough for themſelves alone to petition the gods 

for ſafety and ſucceſs, but all the multitudes that throng- 

ed on theſe occaſions to the ſhore, earneſtly recommend- 

ed them to the divine protection, and joined their fer- 

vent prayers for their deliverance from all the dangers 
they were going to encounter. Since the great im- 

provement of navigation, theſe practices have, however, 

been intirely laid aſide by the moderns. 


nowledge of the art of naviga- | 
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rocks, quick-ſands, and other occurrences of the ea. 


of trees in the neighbouring woods, the daſhing of the 


this was their conſtant cuſtom, may be obſerved from 


Greece, as well as other nations, ſteered by the greater 


ed to Nauplius, if we may believe Theon, or according: 
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This done, we are told by the Scholiaſt upon Appl 
lonius, that it was uſual to let fly a dove, which no. 


doubt was looked on as an omen of ſafe return, becauſe 


that bird is not eaſily forced to relinquiſh its habitation, ; 


but when driven away delights to eturn, Then they 


put to ſea, the ſignal being given by a ſhout, by ſound. 
of- trumpet, and ſeveral other ways. In the night it was 
uſually given by torches lighted in the admiral-galley. 
_ The ſhips were uſually ranged in this order; in the 
front went the lighter veſſels; after theſe followed the 
men of war, led on by the admiral, which was com- 
monly diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the richneſs of her 
ornaments : laſt of all, the veſſels of burthen came up. 


If the winds were high, or. the ſea dangerous, they were 


extended at length, ſailing one by ohe; but at other 
times they went three or more in a breaſt. See the arti- 
ce MAY ALL 1 ES 6” 8 1 

Tyre, the capital of the Phoenicians, whoſe com- 
merce, riches, and power, are repreſented in ſuch lofty- 
terms, both in facred and prophane authors, being fur- 
niſhed with excellent wood for ſhip- building, was very ſoon 
miſtreſs of a numerous fleet, with which the inhabitants 
conſtantly embarking on new expeditions, and ſettling new 
trades, they ſoon arrived at an incredible pitch of opulency 
and populouſneſs; inſomuch as to be in a condition to 
ſend out colonies, the principal of which was that of Car- 
thage ; which keeping up the Phoenician ſpirit of com- 
merce, in time not only equalled Tyre itſelf, but vaſtly 


ſurpaſſed it, ſending its merchant-fleets through Her- 


cules's pillars, now the ſtreights of Gibraltar, along the 
weſtern coaſts of Africa and Europe, and, if we may be- 
lieve ſome authors, to America itſelf; the diſcovery 
whereof, ſo many ages afterwards, has been ſo glori— 
ous to the Spaniards. 

After the deſtruction of Tyre, by Alexander the 
Great, its navigation and commerce were transferred to 
Alexandria, a new city, admirably ſituated for thoſe pur- 
poles, and propoſed for the capital of the empire of 
Aſia, which Alexander then meditated. And thus aroſe 
the navigation of the Egyptians, afterwards fo cultivated 
by the Ptolomies, that P'yre and Carthage, which laſt, 
after having a long time diſputed empire with the Ro- 
mans, was at length ſubdued, were quite forgot. 

Egypt being reduced itſelf into a Roman province, af- 
ter the battle of Actium, its trade and navigation fell 
into the hands of Auguſtus, in whoſe time Alexandria 
was only inferior to Rome; and the magazines of the 
capital of the world were wholly ſupplied with mer— 
chandize from the capital of Egypt. | 


At length Alexandria itfelf underwent the fate of 
Tyre and Carthage; and the fall of Rome and its em- 
pire drew along with it not only that of learning and 
the polite arts, but that of navigation; the Barbarians, 
into whoſe hands it fell, contenting themſelves with the 
ſpoils of the induſtry of their predeceſſors. 

Navigation thus travelled, together with. the polite 
arts, to the eaſtward ; but it does not appear which of 
the European nations, after the ſettlement of their new 
maſters, firſt betook themſelves to navigation and com- 
merce. Some think it began with the French, though 
the Italians ſeem to have the juſteſt title to it, and are 
accordingly looked on as the rettorers thereof, as well as 
the other arts and (ſciences, which had been baniſhed toge- 
ther, when the empire was torn aſunder : but at preſent. 
the Biitiſh navy holds an undiſputed empire over the 
main. | | | | 

NaviGaATION, among the moderns, comprehends ei- 
ther the art of ſeamanſhip, or of conduQting a ſhip by the 
laws of geometry, upon the wide and trackleſs ocean, or 
both, 828 

By ſeamanſhip we would be underſtood to compre- 
hend a perfect knowledge, as well of all the various ma- 
chinery and furniture of a ſhip, as experience and ſkill 
to diſpoſe thoſe machines ſo judiciouſly, that by a mutual 
aſſiſtance of each other, they may begin and continue 
the motion of this complicated frame, according to the 
different defigns which may be required, or the various 
exigencies to which it may be reduced. It likewiſe in- 
cludes the art of renewing or 8 in repair the in- 
ſtruments and engines employed in al 
navigation. | 5 

4 


$: 3 


'or guiding a ſhip along the ;coalt, can only 


* 


| 


That part of navigation which. regards the 8 


. * be ac ? 
by. experience, as it ch:efly comprehends a Eno 1 


the reigning winds, the ſetting. of the tides, WR 
ent depths of water, and the yarious ſorts of A et⸗ 
diſcovered in different depths, as ſhells of many ky 
ſand great and ſmall, clay, goze, ſhingle, grave, Kent 
&c. &c. by which the place of the ſhip may Hu 2 
many times in the darkeſt night, and conf. Sin 
her diſtance from ſome known place on the noal? Ti, 
bearings of the. nearcſt cape, headland, pms 
iſland, is always ſet by the compaſs, and the diſtance al. 
lowed by computation, which experience and attencing 
often make the ſeamen very perfect in, See the arch 
CoasTING. | 1 * 

That part of navigation by which we underſtand tha 
direction of a ſhip's courſe at ſea, and out of fight of 
Jand, is formed on the principles of plain triganomery- 
her progreſs is conſequently meaſured by ee 
rules, and determined by the fides and angles of , 
right angled plain triangle, in which the hypathenyis i 
converted into diitance, the perpendicular into diffcc. 
ence of latitude, the baſe into departure, and the angles 
into the courſe and its complement. See Cobgss 
DEPARTURE, DIFFERENCE of LATITUDE, and Dis. 
TANCE, „ 

The courſe of the ſhip is known to be determined hy 
the compaſs, and as the mate at the helm dircts the 
ſhip's motion by this inſtrument, it is conſequently the 
firſt thing given in the triangles. The diſtance is next 
meaſured by the log-line and a half or quarter minute 
glaſs. See ComPass and Log-Livs,  _ 

Thus having the courſe and diſtance given, we di 
cover the difference of latitude and departure, by the 
following analogy. 1 


Fy, or 


As radius, | 

To the diſtance ; | 

So is the fine of the courſe, 
To the departure. 


As radius, 

To the diſtance; . 
So is the co-fine of the courſe, 
To the difference of latitude. 


Thus having found the miles of departure, wich 
muſt neceſſarily mean eaſting or weſting from the laſt 
meridian, we convert it into miles of longitude by Mer. 
cator, and reduce the northing or ſouthing allo into 
miles of difference of latitude; which operation being 
performed at every alteration of the courle on 2 chang? 
of wind, or other accident, the whole northings, ſoutt- 
ings, eaſtings, and weſtings, ſailed in 24 hours, are = 
poſed in four columns, and the leſſer numbers pay 4 
ed from the greater, leave the number of miles of di 
ference of latitude north or ſouth, and of departure 
eaſt or weſt. The courſe and diſtance reſulting oo” 
theſe traverſes for the 24 hours, is then diſcgys1ed o/ 
following proportion. e 


As the difference of latitude, 
To radius; | | 
So is the departure, 

To the tangent of the courſe. 


As the ſine of the courſe, 
To the departure ; 
So is radius, 


Ty ihe diſtance. 


But if the artiſt in the run of 24 haut hay 705 
to believe from circumſtances, that ns, — and: 
courſe is nearer truth than the Ude of the ande vv 
has proved the accuracy. af big difleren®s hogs to fad 
a celeſtial obſervation, he. will naturawy 6 4 x 
his diſtance and, departure. by the caurſe ang le 


ence of latitude, and will then en a bs 


} the purpoſes of | 


— 


To 2 che der sst gf len de 
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go is radius, 
To the diſtance. 
d 
me As radius, 
To the diftance ; 
So is the fine of the courſe, 
To the departure. 


On the contrary, if the navigator has more reaſon to 

on the certainty of the diſtance than of the courſe, 
= bas his difference of latitude confirmed by a ſolar 
erbt he is then furniſlied with two tides of a 
on angled plain triangle, to diſcover the angle of the 
cvurſe and the third fide; it will then be: 


As the diſtance, 

To radius; | | 

So is the difference of latitude, 

To the fine complement of the courſe. 


Which ſubſtracted from 90? gives the angle of the 
toucie: and then, 


As radius, 

To the diſtance; 
So is the fine of the courſe, 
To the departure, 


But if a ſhip has ſailed between the meridian and pa- 
rallel, that is, any where on an angle between the four 
cardinal points, and is pretty exact in her courſe, as alſo 
in the miles of eaſting or weſting ſhe has made, called 
ner departure, although the diftance ſhe has run is not 
accurately determined, nor is her difference of latitude 
aſcertained ; then will the two latter, v:z. the diftance 
and difference of latitude be diſcovered, by having the 
courſe and the departure given, as thus: a 


As the ſine of the courſe, 
To the departure; 
SO is radius, 


To the diſtance. 


As the tangent of the courſe, 

To the departure; 

90 is radius, 

Jo the difference of latitude, | 
| Laſtly, if a ſhip has failed a known diſtance, till the 
line of ner departure is likewiſe aſcertained, and it be re- 
quir?d. to find the courſe ſhe has ſteered, and the differ- 
ence of latitude ſhe has made, then muſt the departure 


aud diſtance be given to find the courſe and difference 
ot latitude, - 


As the diſtance, 
To radius; 
So is the departure, 


Jo the fine of the courſe. 


As the tangent of the courſe, 
To the departure; 
So is radius, 


To the difference of latitude. 


Thus have we gone through the fix caſes of that part 
* Navigation; which is commonly called plain failing, and 
. actly ſimilar to the method of working Mercator's or 
ats, which ſuppoſes the degrees of latitude to be 
Forage in the fame ratio, as the degrees of longitude 
I miniſned in their approaches towards the poles of 
earth. See MeRIDIONAL and MERCATOR. 
1 5 extenſion of the degrees of latitude, and conſe - 
1 7 of the difference of latitude between any two 
p wh - called the meridional difference of latitude, and 
a by taking the meridional parts of any two 
99 . ls calculated for all paralfels, and ſub- 
och fi © leller from the greater number, if they are 
f Poke: north, and the other ſouth, then is their mne · 
differenoe of latitude found by adding their me- 
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| 


| 
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ham e north or ſouth of the equator. If one of | 
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given, together with their difference of longitude, we 
difcover the courſe and diſtance as in plain failing. 


As the meridional difference of latitude, 
To the difference of longitude ; 
So 1s radius, og 
To the tangent of the courſe. TT | 


F 


As the co-fine or ſine-complement of the courſe, * * 
' To the real difference of latitude ; 

So is radius, ws 

To the diftance. 


* 


Caſe II. The courſe and diſtance failed being given, 


| to find the difference of latitude and difference of lon- 


gitude. | | ER WY? | 

Firſt, for finding the difference of latitude by reftan- 
gular trigonometry, we have this proportion, Viz. as 
radius is to the 5 95 ſo is the co-ſine of the courſe 
to the proper difference of latitude : and hence, it will 
be eaſy to find the meridional difference of latitude z 


as the radius to the meridional difference of latitude {6 
is the tangent of the courſe to the minutes of differèhce 


| of longitude. 7 


Caſe III. Both latitudes, viz. that failing from 60 
coming to, being given; to find the diſtance ſailed, an 
the diifetenee 6 longitude. ee 

Firſt, for the difference of longitude, the obs 
will be; as radius is to the enlarged or meridional 


| difference of latitude, fo is the tangent of the courſe to 


the minutes of difference of longitude, _ 

Then for the direct diftance, the proportion is; as 
radius to the proper difference of latitude, ſo is the ſe- 
cant of the courſe to the direct diſtance. 8 5 
Caſe IV. Both latitudes and diſtance ſailed being 
given, to find the direct courſe and difference of lon- 


gitude. 


Firſt, for finding the angle of the courſe, the proportion 
is; as the proper difference of latitude is to radius, 
ſo is the diſtance ſailed to the ſecant of the courſe: then, 
for the difference of longitude, it will be; as radius 


to the meridional difference of latitude, ſo is the tangent 


of the courſe to the minutes of difference of longitude. 
Caſe V. One latitude, courſe, and difference of lon- 
gitude being given: to find the other latitude, and dif- 
tance failed, 5 5 
Firſt, ſay; as the tangent of the courſe is to ra- 


enlarged difference of latitude; whence the minutes 
of difference of latitude may be found : then to find 
the direct diſtance, ſay; as radius is to the proper dif- 
ference of latitude, ſo is the ſecant of the courſe to the 


direct diſtance. | | 


Caſe VI. One latitude,” courſe, and departure being 


given; to find the other latitude, diſtance ſailed, and di 


ference of longitude. .:,, _- 3 | 
Firſt, for the diſtance, the proportion is; as the fine 
of the courſe is to the departure, ſo is radius to the 
direct diſtance: then, for finding the proper difference 


of Jatitude, we have this analogy, viz. as the tangent 


of the courſe is to the depatture, ſo is radius to the 
proper difference of latitude : next, to find the difference 
of longitude, ſay; as radius is to the meridional dif- 
ference of latitude, ſo is the tangent of the courſe to the 
minutes of difference of longitude. A age ANN 
Caſe VII. Both latitudes and departure being given, 
to find the courſe, diſtance, and Aierenee of longitude. 
Firſt, for the difference of longitude, the proportion 
is; as the proper difference of latitude is to the depar- 
ture, fo is the eularged difference of latitude to che mi- 
nutes of difference of longitude: next, ſot the courſe, it 
will be; as the proper difference of latitude is to the 
departure, fo is tradias to the tangent of the courſe: 
and laſtly, to find the diſtance, we have this analogy; as 


. 
- 


the ſine of the courſe is to the departure, ſo is radius 


to the direct diftance. © 1 1 
Caſe VIII. One latitude, diſtance failed, and depar- 


| of longitude, and courfe. 


tute being even ; te find ide oiker läßttüge, diffetence 


0 


ridional parts; and having this meriional difference 


and to find the difference of longitude, the proportion is, 


dius, ſo is the minutes of difference of longitude to the 
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Firſt, for the courſe, ſay ; as the diſtance is to ra- 
dius, ſo is the departure to the fine of the courſe : next, 
for the difference of latitude, the proportion will be; as 
radius to the diſtance, fo is the co-fine of the courſe 
to the difference of latitude ; whence the meridional dif- 
ference of latitude may be found: laſtly, to find the 
difference of longitude, ſay, as the proper difference of 
| latitude is to the departure, ſo is the enlarged or meri- 


dional difference of latitude to the minutes of difference | 


of longitude, i | 
In working the different problems of plain, or Merca- 
tor's ſailing, there is one univerſal axiom, to which we 
may refer for ſtating the proportion according to art. 
Axiom. In all caſes of plain ailing, if either of the 
legs (the difference of latitude or the departure) be 


made the radius of a circle, the other leg will be a tan- 


gent to its oppoſite angle; and the hypothenuſe, or diſ- 


tance, will be a ſecant to that ſame angle: but if the 
diſtance be made radius of a circle, then will the legs be 
ſines to their oppoſite angles. A general rule to find a 
- fide, the proportion muſt begin with an angle; but to 

find an angle, begin with a fide. | 

NAVIS, Argo navis, or the ſhip Argo, in aſtronomy. 
See ARGO. KS | | 

NAUSEA, in medicine, a reaching, or propenſity and 
endeavour to vomit, ariſing from a loathing of food, 
excited by ſome viſcous humour that irritates the 
ſtomach. | 
In this diſorder the patient is ſo far from deſiring ali- 
ment, that he rather loaths it. It either proceeds from a 
fault in the ſtomach, or elſe is derived from other diſ- 
eaſes, or is a ſymptom thereof, particularly acute inflam- 
mations, aſthma, dropſy, hypochondriac paſſion, &c. or 
when the humours zre corrupted, and the ſpirits ſup- 
preſſed, in malignant diſeaſes, Vomiting in this caſe is 
proper, or purging when that is forbid. To theſe ſhould 
be joined ſtrengtheners of the ſtomach, and chiefly 
ſtomachic balſams, made of oil and nutmegs, and diſ— 
tilled oils, and ſtomachic plaſters. Hoffman ſays, that 
there is nothing better than mint, its ſpirituous water, 
and diſtilled oil; likewiſe maſtic and its ſpirit, or balſam 
of Peru diſtilled with ſalt of tartar. In acute fevers, eſ- 
pecially the malignant, epidemic, and ſpotted, there is 
generally a nauſea and reaching to vomit, for which 
reaſon emetics are good: likewiſe in the dyſentery, eſ- 


pecially when it is epidemic in a camp, emetics are not 


only uſeful but neceſſary, with a flender diet. 
NAUTICAL PL ANISPHERE, a deſcription of the ter- 
reſtrial globe upon a plane, for the uſe of mariners, more 
uſually called chart. See CHART. oy 

NAUTILUS, in natural hiſtory, a ſimple ſhell, hav- 
ing no hinge, formed of one continued piece, rolled as 
it were into a ſpiral form, and having its cavity di- 
vided into a great number of cells by tranſverſe partiti- 
ons, each of which has a perforation, and is continuous 
to the others, by means of a ſyphunculus carried the 
whole length of the ſhell. The animal inhabiting this 
ſhell is a ſepia, : 
Of the nautili, ſome are thick and ftrong ; others 
thin, light, and brittle ; ſome are aurated, others are not 
ſo; and ſome are ſmooth on the external ſurface, and 
ethers furrowed. | 


| NAVY, the fleet or ſhipping of a prince or ſtate. 
See FLEET. | 
NAZARENES, in church hiſtory, a name original- 
I; e to all Chriſtians in general, on account that 
1 us Chriſt was of the city of Nazareth; but afterwards 


reſtrained to a ſet of heretics, whoſe religion conſiſted of a 


ſtrange jumble of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity ; obſerving 
at the fame time the Moſaic law, and the ſeveral rites 
of the Chriſtian religion. | 
NAZARITES, among the Jews, perſons who either 
of themſelves, or by their parents, were dedicated to the 
obſervation of nazariteſhip. They were of two ſorts ; 
namely, ſuch as were bound to this obſervance for only 
a ſhort time, as a week or month; or thoſe who were 
bound to it all their lives. All that we find peculiar to 
thi latter's way of life, is, that they were to abſtain from 
wine and all intoxicating liquors, and never to ſhave or 
cut off the hair of their heads. The firſt fort of Na- 


zarites were moreover to avoid all defilement; and if 


| them in an oven, or the like. 


tt. 


they chanced to contract any pollution be 
was expired, they were obliged to begin 
men as well as men might bind themſelv 


NEALING, or rather ANNEAL 
the preparing of ſeveral matters, 


fore the t 
afreſh, W.. 


es to this Vow 
ING, a term uſed for 


by heating or baking 


NEALING of glaſs. See GLass. 
NEALING of /leel. See STEEL, TEMprRIx 
NEAT), or NET-WEIGHT, the weight of 


dity alone, clear of the caſk, bag, caſe, or 
See WEIGHT. ko; tas 


even hlth, 

NEBEL, in Jewiſh antiquity, the FLA 
pſaltery, See PSALTERY. 9 fame with the 

NEBULOUS, CLovpy, in aſtronomy, a term : 
plied to certain of the fixed ſtars, which they - 3 
hazy liaht, being leſs than thoſe of the fixth ma 1 2 
and therefore ſcarce viſible to the naked eye. 288 

NEBULY, or NEBUL ECE, in heraldry, 
is charged with ſeveral little figures in 
running within one another, or when the outline of 
bordure, ordinary, &c. is indented or waved. ; 

NECESSARY, in a philoſophical ſenſe, that which 
cannot but be, or cannot be otherwiſe. See the next 
article. | | 

NECESSITY, whatever is done by a neceſſar 
or a power that is irreſiſtible, in which ſenſe 
poſed to freedom. See FREEDOM. 
NECK, collum, in anatomy, is that flender part ſitua. 
ed between the head and the trunk of the body, 

The neck conſiſts of the following parts: 1, the 
common integuments: 2. ſeven vertebræ: 3. a nunker 
of muſcles which ſerve to move the head, the neck, the 
larynx, the pharynx, and the os hyoides : 4. 4 number 
of very large arteries, as the carotids, internal and ex. 
ternal, and the vertebral ones: 5. of large veins, 2s the 
jugular, internal and external, and the vertebral ones: 
6. of large nerves, of the parvagum, the intercoſtals, the 
recurrent, the diaphragmatics, and the vertebral: 7. x 
part of the ſpinal marrow: 8. the aſpera arteria, or tra- 
chea, particularly the larynx, in which is an eminence 
called the pomum adami: 9. the pharynx, with a pn 
of the oeſophagus: 10. the thyroide, with ſome other 
ſmaller glands. See the articles LARVYNx, Paanvxr, 
JuGuLaR, &c. 

Luxation of the Neck, If life remain after ſuch an 
accident, the patient is to be immediately laid fat on the 
ground or floor; then the ſurgeon, laying held of his 
head, is to extend it ſtrongly, gently moving it from 
ſide to fide, till he finds that the neck is reſtored to its 
natural poſture. Mr. Petit mentions another method, 
by means of ſlings; but Heiſter gives the preference to 
the former method, both as being more ſimple, and be. 
cauſe the patient can be relieved much ſooner. 

NECROSIS, in medicine, a term ſometimes uſed for 
a mortification, or ſphacelus. See SPHACELUS, 

NECTAR, vexrap, among ancient poets, the drink 
of the fabulous deities of the heathens, in contradiſtinc- 
tion from their ſolid food, which was called ambroſa. 
See AMBROSIA, 5 | 
This word is alſo uſed by ſome of the ancients to cx. 
preſs honey. | a 5 

NEC TARINE, a fruit differing nothing from t* 
common peach, of which it is a ſpecies, than in having 
a ſmoother rind and a firmer pulp. : 

NEEDLE, acus, a very common little inſtrument 
utenſil, made of ſteel, pointed at one end, and pierce 
the other, uſed in ſewing, embroidery, tapeſtry, Ke. 

Needles make a very conſiderable article in commerce, 
though there is ſcarce any commodity cheaper, the * 
ſumption of them being almoſt incredible. The a 
are from No 1. the largeſt, to Ne 25. the ſmalleſt, "a 
| the manufacture of needles, German and . 
ſteel are of moſt repute. In the making them, nf 
firſt thing is to paſs the ſteel through a coal-fire, = 
under a hammer, to bring it out of its ſquare 2 ha 
a cylindrical one. This done, it is drawn . 
large hole of a wire-drawing- iron, and m_— iron, 
the fire, and drawn through a ſecond hole * 7 
ſmaller than the firſt, and thus ſucceſhvely, rom * 

bogs x Gnenels 1 
to hole, till it has acquired the degree 9 yery tine 
quired for that ſpecies of needles, obſerving enen it 
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it is to be drawn that it be greaſed over wich lard, to According to logicians, the only way to prove a nega- 
render it more manageable, The ſteel thus reduced to a | tive, is by converting it into an affirmative, 1 

fine wire, is cut in pieces of the length of the needles | NEGaTIvVE Pregnant, a negative that implies or 
jatended. Theſe pieces are flattened at one end on the brings forth an affirmative; as where a -perſon is im- 
anvil, in order to form the head and eye: they are then pleaded to have done a certain thing on ſuch a day, &o, 
put into the fire to ſoften them farther, and thence taken and denies the thing generally, without, alleging any 
> wad pierced at each extreme of the flat part on the | thing farther, 1t 1s a negative pregnant plea, becauſe 
anvil, by force of a puncheon of well-tempered ſteel, ſuch pleading may nevertheleſs imply that he did 
and laid on a leaden block to bring out, with another it in ſome ſort. 3% ods ah bas be 
puncheon, the little piece of ſteel remaining in the eye. NEGROES, properly. the inhabitants of 
The corners are then filed off the ſquare of the heads, Africa; alſo called blacks and moors 
and a little cavity filed on each fide of the flat of the | now given to all the blacks, - en 
head : this done the point is formed with a file, and the | The origin of the negroes, and the cauſe of this re- 
whole filed over; they are then laid to heat red hot on | markable difference from the reſt of the human ſpecies, 

a long, flat, narrow iron, crooked at one end, in a char- has much perplexed the naturaliſts: Mr, Boyle has ob- f 
coal fire, and when taken out hence, are thrown into a ſerved, that it cannot be produced by. the heat of the = 
balon of cold water to, harden. On this operation a climate ; for though the heat of the ſun may darken 1 
good deal depends; too much heat burns them, and too the colour of the ſkin, yet experience does not ſhew that 
Tttle leaves them ſoft; the medium is learned by ex- | it is ſufficient to produce a true blackneſs, like that of 
perience. When they are thus hardened, they are laid | the negroes, | 


in an iron-ſhovel on a fire, more or leſs briſk-in propor- | In Africa itſelf, many nations of Æthiopia are not 
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tion to the thickneſs of the needles; taking care to move | black, nor were there any blacks originally in the Weſt= k ii 
them from time to time. This ſerves to temper them, | Indies. In many parts of Aſia, under the ſame parallel 9 
and take off their brittleneſs: great care here too muſt | with the African region, inhabited by blacks, the people | 9 


be taken of the degree of heat. They are then ſtraighten- are but tawney. He adds, that there are negroes in | 23 
ed one after another with the hammer, "the coldneſs of Africa beyond the ſouthern tropic, and that a river 1 
the water uſed in hardening them having twiſted the ſometimes parts nations, one of which is black, and the 
greateſt part of them. The next proceſs is the poliſh- other only tawny, Dr. Barriere alledges, that the gall 
ing them, To do this they take twelve or fifteen thou- of negroes 1s black, and being mixed with their blood, 
ſand needles, and range them in little heaps againſt each] is depoſited between their ſkin and ſcarf-ſkin. How. \ iſ 
other, on a piece of new buckram, ſprinkled with emery- | ever, Dr. Mitchell, of Virginia, in the Philoſophical ii 
duſt, The needles thus diſpoſed, emery-duſt is thrown TranſaQtions, Ne 476, has endeavoured by many learn- ; l 9 
over them, which is again ſprinkled with oil of olives; | ed arguments to prove, that the influence of the ſun in —_ | 
at laſt the whole is made up into a roll, well bound at hot countries, and the manner of life of their inhabit- | | 1 
both ends. This roll is then laid on a poliſhing- table, ants, are the remote cauſes of the colour of negroes, In- if 
and over it a thick plank loaden with ſtones, which | dians, &c. and indeed it would be a ſtrong confirmation * 
two men work backwards and forwards a day and a half, of his doctrine, if we could ſee any people, originally b ii 
or two days, ſucceflively ; by which means the rol! white, become black and woolly by tranſplantation, or 1 
thus continually agitated by the weight and motion of vice verſa. | = 
| the plank over it, the needles withinſide being rubbed] NEHEMIAH, a canonical book of the Old Teſta» "i 
againſt each other with oil and emery, are inſenſibly | mend, ſo called from the name of its author. Nehemiah 1 
poliſhed. After poliſhing they are taken out, and the | was born at Babylon, during the captivicy, and ſucceed» " 
filth waſhed off them with hot-water and ſoap: they | ed Ezra in the government of Judah and Jeruſalem. He | | 
are then wiped in hot bran, a little moiſtened, placed | was a Jew, and was promoted to the office of cup-bearer 5 
with the needles in a round box, ſuſpended in the air by] to Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Perſia; when the | 14 
2 cord, which is kept ſtirring till the bran and needles | opportunities he had of being daily in the king's pre- ©" 
be dry. The needles thus wiped in two or three dif- ſence, together with the favour of Eſther the queen, 
ferent brans, are taken out and put in wooden veſſels, ' procured him the favour of being authorized to repair 
to have the good ſeparated from thoſe whoſe points or and fortify the city of Jeruſalem, in the ſame manner as 
eyes have been broken either in poliſhing or wiping : the| it was before its deſtruction by the Babylonians. On 
points are then all turned the ſame way, and ſmoothed | his going to Jeruſalem, he finiſhed the rebuilding of the 
with an emery-ſtone turned with a wheel, This opera- walls in fifty-two days, and dedicated the gates of the 
tion finiſhes them, and. there remains nothing but to| city with great ſolemnity. He then reformed ſome 
make them into packets of 250 each. | ' | abuſes which had crept in among his countrymen, par- 
Magnetical NEEDLE, in navigation, a needle touched | ticularly the extortion of the uſurers, by which the poor 
with a loadſtone, and ſuſtained on a pivot or center, on | were ſo oppreſſed as to be forced to fell their lands and 
which playing at liberty, it directs itſelf to certain children for ſupport. After which he returned to Perſia, 
points in or under the horizon; whence the magnetical | and came back again with a new commiſſion, by virtue 
_ needle is of two kinds, viz. horizontal and inclinatory. | of which he regulated every thing relating both to the 
, SeeMacner, Tus Fu ſtate and religion of the Jews, The hiſtory of theſe 
- NEGATION, in logic, an act of the mind, affirm- | tranſactions is the a e of this book. 
8 one thing to be different from another; as, that the] NEIF, nativa, in law-books, denotes a ſhe villain. 


oul is not matter. | | See VILLAIN, 
NEGATIVE, in 
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2 general, ſomething that implies a NEMEAN Games were fo called from Nemæa, a | 
| — : thus we ſay, negative quantities, negative village between the cities of Cleone and Phlius, where # 
bens, negative powers, &c. See QUANTITY, vIGN, | they were celebrated every third year. The exerciſes iy 
kk, &c. | | | were chariot-races, and all the parts of the pentathlum. \ 
vi 1 words and ideas, ſays Dr. Watts, are ſo unhap- Theſe games were inſtituted in memory of Opheltes, or i 
— inked together, that we can never know which | Archemorus, the ſon of Euphetes and Creuſa, and nurſ- 5 
poſitive, which 


preſs them; negative ideas, by the words that ex- ed by pale who leaving him in a meadow, while 


bs for ſome poſitive terms denote a negative | ſhe went to ſhew the beſiegers of Thebes a fountain, at 
— NG as dead : and there are both poſitive and negative | her return found him dead, and a ſerpent twined about 
= Invented to ſignify the ſame and contrary ideas, as | his neck: whence the fountain, before called Langia, 
Tb and miſerable. | PN was named Archemorus ; and the captains, to comfort 
Be, ie this may alſo be added, that ſome words, which 'Hypfipyle, inſtituted theſe games. Others aſcribe their 
nal re in the original language, ſeem poſitive in | inſtitution to Hercules, after his victory over the Ne- 
any ide? ts abyſs, The way therefore to know whether | mean lion 83 | 
nin e negative or not, is to conſider whether it | NEMINE ConTRADICENTE, none contradifiing it, a 
mode . the abſence of any poſitive being, or term chiefly uſed in parliament when any thing is carried 
wiſe > eing; if ſo, then it is a negative idea, other- | without oppoſition. _ 
Politive one, | 1 NENIA, or NxNIA, 1 poetry, a mou 
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NE P 
kind of ſong, filled with the praiſes of ſome deceaſed 
perſon, and * during the celebration of the funeral. 

NEOMENIA, or NouuENIA, a feſtival of the an- 
cient Greeks, at the beginning of every lunar month, 
which was, as the name imports, obſerved upon the day 
of the new moon, in honour of all the gods, but eſpe- 
cially Apollo, who was called Neomenios. | 

he Jews had alſo their Neomenia, or feaſt of the 
new. moon, on which peculiar ſacrifices were appoint- 
ed, and on this day they had a ſort of family enter- 
tainment and rejoicing. The moſt celebrated Neomenia 
of all others, was that at the beginning of the civil 
year, or firſt day of the month Tiſri, on which no ſer- 
vile labour was performed : they then offered particular 
burnt-ſacrifices, and ſounded the trumpets of the temple. 
The modern Jews keep the Neomenia only as a feaſt of 
devotion, which any one may obſerve or not, as he 
pleaſes. 

'NEOPHYTES, new plants, a name given by the 
ancient Chriſtians, to thoſe heathens who had newly 
embraced the faith ; ſuch perſons being conſidered as re- 
generated, or born anew by baptiſm. The term neo- 

phytes has been alſo uſed for new prieſts, or thoſe juſt 

admitted into orders, and ſometimes for the novices in 
monaſteries. It is ſtill applied to the converts made by 
the miſſionaries among the infidels. 

NEOT TIA, bird's-neſt, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of five ovato-oblong petals, 
connivent at the points: the nectarium is undivided, 
equal in length to the petals, and furniſhed with a den- 
ticulation to each ſide: the fruit is a rugoſe, oblong, 
capſule, containing a great number of ſeeds. 

NEPENTHES, vyrev0ng, a medicine, mentioned by 
Homer, as moſt efficacious againſt grief and ſorrow. He 
| ſays, that whoever ſhould take it mixed with wine, could 
not be ſenſible of grief for that whole day, though his 
father or mother were to die. | | 

NEPER's Rops, or Bowes, an inſtrument invented 
by J. Neper, baron of Merchiſton, in Scotland, whereby 
the multiplication and diviſion of large numbers are much 
facilitated. 

As to the conſiruftiom of NEPER's RoD: ſuppoſe the 
common table of multiplication to be made upon a plate 
of metal, ivory, or paſte-board, and then conceive the ſe- 
veral columns (ſtanding downwards from the digits on 
the head) to be cut aſunder; and theſe are what we call 
Neper's rods for multiplication. But then there muſt be 
a good number of each; for as many times as any figure 
is in the multiplicand, ſo many rods of that ſpecies (i. e. 
with that figure on the top of it) muſt we have; though 
ſix rods of each ſpecies will be ſufficient for any example 
in common affairs: there muſt be alſo as many rods 
of o's. | 
ut before we explain the way of uſing theſe rods, 
there is another thing to be known, viz. that the figures 
on every rod are written in an order different from that 
in the table. Thus, the little ſquare ſpace or diviſion 
in which the ſeveral products of every column are writ- 
ten, is divided into two parts by a line acroſs from the 
upper angle on the right to the lower on the left; and 
if the product is a digit, it is ſet in the lower diviſion; 

if it has two places, the firſt is ſet in the lower, and 
the ſecond in the upper diviſion ; but the ſpaces on the 
top are not divided. Alſo there is a rod of digits, not 
divided, which is called the index rod, and of this we 
need but one ſingle rod. | 

Multiplication by NePER's Rops: firſt lay down the 
index- rod; then on the right of it ſet a rod, whoſe top 
is the figure in the higheſt place of the multiplicand : 
next to this again, ſet the rod whoſe top is the next 
figure of the multiplicand ; and ſo on in order, to the 
firſt figure. Then is your multiplicand tabulated for all 
the nine digits; for the ſame line of ſquares ſtanding 
againſt every figure of the index rod, you have. the. pro- 
duct of that figure, and therefore you have no more to 
do but to transfer the products and ſum them. But in 
taking out theſe products from the rods, the order in 
which the figures ſtand, obliges you to a very eaſy and 
ſmall addition: thus, begin to take out the figure in the 
lower part, or unit's place, of the ſquare of the firſt 
rod on the right ; add the figure in the upper part of this 


N EP 


rod to tbat in the lower part of the next 
which may be done as faſt as you can look © 
: Diviſion of NEPER'Ss Rops: firſt tabulate 
or; then you have it multiplied by all the digt 
which you may chooſe ſuch evoke . N 
3 * to the figures in the dividend, and N 
index anſwering in the quotient, and ſo i | 
9 is — W 5 n 
EPHEW, a term relative to uncle a 23 
fying a brother or ſiſter's ſon, who, ee 
civil law, is in the third degree of co 
according to the canon in the ſecond. 
NEPHRITIC, ſomething that relates to the kid 
See KIDNEY, | 32 
NerhRiric Woop, Lignum Nepbriticum, an America 
wood, brought to us in large compact ponderous hes 
without knots; the outer part is of a whitiſh, ot pale 
yellowiſh colour ; the medullary ſubſtance of a tar 
browniſh or reddiſh, This wood, macerated in water 
for half an hour or an hour, imparts a deep tinQure, ap. 
pearing, when placed betwixt the eye and the light of 
a golden colour; in other ſituations of a fine blue: 2 
property in which it agrees with the bark of the aſh tree 
and differs from all other known woods. Pieces of k 
different kind of wood are often mixed with it, which 
give only a yellow tincture to water. 
This wood ſtands greatly recommended in difficulties 
of urine, nephritic complaints, and all diſorders of the 
kidneys and urinary paſſages; and is ſaid to have this pe- 
culiar advantage, that it does not, like the warmer diute. 
tics, heat or offend the parts. The blue aqueous tinc- 
ture is directed to be uſed as common drink, and freſh 
water to be poured on the remaining wood ſo long as it 
communicates any blueneſs. For medicinal purpoſes 
Geoffroy ſays, he has ſeen ſome inſtances of its being 
uſed, but without ſucceſs; and indeed, whatever may be 
the virtues of ſtrong infuſions or extracts of the wood, 
the exceedingly dilute blue tincture cannot be expected 
to have much efficacy. 
NEPHRITICS, in pharmacy, medicines proper for diſ- 
Au. of the kidneys, eſpecially the ſtone. See the article 
TONE. = Ry 
NErRRITIS, Dolor Nephriticus, or NEPHRITIC Cnho- 
LIC, in medicine, a painful diſeaſe, occaſioned by the 
ſtone or gravel in the kidneys, in which there is an in- 
flammation. | | | 
The word is Greek, and derived from yegpog, a kidney. 
That the kidneys labour under a true inflammation, 
may be known from the burning pungent- pain of the 
part where the kidneys lie; from an acute contin 
fever; from the ſmall quantity of urine, which is deep- 
coloured, or, in the height of the diſorder, aqueous; 
the ſtupor of the adjacent leg; the pain of the groin, 
and contiguous teſticle; pain of the ilium ; the vomit- 
ing of bile, and continual eructations. 3 
Such an inflammation is cured, when nature is benign, 
and the diſeaſe favourable, firſt, by reſolution; ſecondly, 
by a copious, red, and thick urine, continually diſcharg: 
ed before the ſeventh, or at moſt the fourteenth day 
the diſeaſe ; and thirdly, by a copious diſcharge from the 
heemorrhoidal veins in the beginning of the diſorder, 
The diſorder, when the inflammation is known © 
preſent, is to be cured firſt by the general remedies 3P* | 
propriated to the cure of all inflammations, 45 E 
tion, revulſion, and dilution; ſecondly, by mild, emo” 
lient, and antiphlogiſtic decoctions, drank in 
quantities, e | len, 
Thirdly, this ſpecies of the diſorder is cured bye FAR 
fomentations, and baths; and fourthly, by mig 
moiſt alimeats, by reſt, by not lying too warm an! 
and eſpecially not lying on the back. 1 Ltoleot, 
If the pains and convulſions are exceſſively Pr. 
opiates are beneficial. The exceſſive vomiting ? i | 
relieved by a frequent exhibition of tepid 2 1 
corated with honey. Thus a nephritis n fach 
ſtone impacted in the ureters and kidneys, ma 
cured, 5 = boye 
If the diſorder be protracted, notwithſtanding —_ 1 
method of cure, beyond the ſeventh day, . know? 
to be dreaded, the formation of which may 
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ſation, 
from a remiſſion of the pain, ſucceeded by 3 and 


| eturning horror, a weight and ſtupor of 
10 ow feld, 3 N — 
Ihe pa he are ficſt to uſe powerfully maturating and 
wh nt medicines ; then, when the urine appears pu- 
1 we muſt exhibit diuretics, conſiſting of pure 
il waters, whey, &c. uſing at the ſame time 
4 7 ion ſhould continue | the whole 
; uration ſhould continue long, 

| When conſumed, forms a kind of uſeleſs bag; 

0 .” this caſe, a tabes renalis is frequently preſent, 

"I 1 {chirrhus be formed, there ariſes an incurable pally, 

- lameneſs of the ſubjacent leg. Hence alſo are often 
ee a ſlow conſumption and dropſy. 85 
if a ſmall quantity of the inflammatory matter re. 
main in the minute follicle of the urine, it forms a kind 
baſis, to which the ſabulous matter of the urine gra- 
hually adhering, forms a ſtone in the kidneys, which 1s 
| by degrees augmented, a : 

A nephritis alſo ſometimes degenerates into a gan- 
grene. Boerbaave's Aphor. 

NEREIDS, in the Pagan theology, ſea nymphs, 
gauabters of Nereus and Doris. Heſiod reckons up fifty 
ebthem; and Homer gives us a lift and deſeription of 
thirty-nine nereids. Virgil's liſt of the nereids is ſhorter, 
but diverſified with pretty circumſtances, as may be ſeen 
Georg. lib, iv. v. 336, & ſeq. | 777, 
| The nereids were eſteemed very handſome, inſo- 
much that Caſſiope, the wife of Cepheus, king of Ethio. 
pia, having triumphed over all the beauties of her age, 
and daring to vie with the nereids, they were ſo enraged, 
| that they ſent a prodigious ſea- monſter into the country; 
and to appeaſe them, ſhe was commanded by the oracle 
to expote her daughter Andromeda, bound to a rock, to 
| bz devoured by the monſter. 

In ancient monuments the nereids are repreſented 
riding upon ſea- horſes, ſometimes with an entire human 
| form, and, at other times, with the tail of a iſh, _ 

NERVES, nervi, in anatomy, are cylindrical whitiſh | 
parts, uſually fibroſe in their ſtructure, or compoſed of 
| cluſters of hlaments, ariſing from the brain, or rather 

from its medulla oblongata within the ſkull, and from 
| the ſpinal marrow, and running from thence to every 

part of the body. . 

Struture and Uſe of the NERvEs. This is eaſily per- 
ceived in moſt of the larger, and ſome of the ſmaller 
ones; for beſides the blood- veſſels they receive, and the 
| membranes they are ſurrounded with, they are ſeen to 
| be compoſed of a fibrous matter, or, as it were, of bun- 
des or cluſters of white, cylindrical, and very lender 

| ftlaments; which, on the ſtricteſt examination, appear 
| tobe ſolid, and without any cavity. Liewenhoeck in- 

cced affirms, that he had often found a cavity in them; 
but he is not free from errors in many of his microſco- 


cavity, much leſs a fluid contained in them; yet it is 
et) poſſible that there may be ſuch cavities, and ſuch a 


actual exiſtence of ſuch a fluid, known by the name of 
animal ſpirits, many probable arguments are adduced, 
© great uſe of the nerves, therefore, though we are 
dot able perfectly to demonſtrate it, ſeems to be to con- 
to all parts of the body a fluid of an extremely 
ſudtile kind, ſecreted in the brain and ſpinal marrow, 
| nd deſtined for no leſs noble a purpoſe than the ſenſa- 
don, motion, and nutrition of the ſeveral parts of the 
hole human fabric. Thoſe who would enter farther 
— this ſubject, may conſult Heiſter's Anatomy; Boer- 
Wales Chapter on the Brain, in his Inſtitutes; Mor- 
Enis Adverſar, where he treats it judiciouſly and 
tet, 3 and after theſe, Burggrave on the Exiſtence of 
f Animal Spirits. See alſo the article BRAIN. 
1er in, Diſtribution, and Names of the NERVES. The 
e e uſually divided into two kinds, thoſe which 
IND the brain, and thoſe ariſing from the ſpinal 


8 nerves of the brain are nine pair. 1. The olfac- 
1 ar, which paſſing through the os cribroſum, are 
pair over the membrane of the noſtrils. 2; The optic 
tye, 3 their expanſion form the retina of the 
is div; Fa 1 en motory pair of-the eyes, each of which 


ical obſervations. But though we cannot diſcover any | 


"uid, only too ſmall to be perceived by us: and for the | 
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which, in human ſubjects, the firſt branch goes to the 


the ſixth, into the tunics of the eye: but, in other ani- 
mals, they are divided much otherwiſe. 4. The pathetie 
pair of Willis, which are very ſmall, and run to the 
trochlear muſcle of the eye. 5. The guſtatory pair, 
which are very large, and divided within the cranium 
into three branches immediately under the dura mater: 
of theſe the firſt branch, called the ophthalmic, runs to 
various parts of and about the eye, the eye-lids, the 
muſcles of the forehead and noſe, and the integu- 
ments of the face. The ſecond branch may be called 
the ſuperior maxillary one, as being finally diſtributed 
through all parts of the upper jaw, the lips, noſe; pa- 
late, uvula, gums, teeth; a branch of it alſo runs to the 
ear, and Joining with a branch of the ſeventh pair, 
forms the chorda tympani. The third branch may be 
called the maxillaris inferior, as being diſtributed over 
the ſeveral parts of the lower jaw, the tongue, and other 
parts of the mouth; whence the whole pair of nerves 
has obtained the name of par guſtatorium ; though a great 
part of them ſerves to very different purpoſes, and is 
carried to parts that have nothing to do with taſting, 
6. The abducent pair, except a branch from the forma- 
tion of the intercoſtal nerve, is wholly carried to the ab- 
ducent muſcle of the eye; whence its name. The in- 
tercoſtal nerve is formed either of ramifications of the 
two preceding nerves, or only of thoſe of the ſixth pair. 
It makes its way out of the cranium by the paſſage of 
the internal carotid, and deſcends near the eighth pair 
through the neck; and thence through the breaſt and 
abdomen, even to the pelvis; and, in its way, makes 
various plexuſes and ganglia, and ſends branches to al- 
moſt all the parts contained in the breaſt and abdomen, 
7. The auditory pair ariſe with two trunks; the one 
of which is called the portio dura, or hard portion; the 
other the portio mollis, or ſoft portion. This laſt enters 
the foramen of the os petroſum, and thence through va- 
rious little apertures gets into the labyrinth of the ear, 
where it is expanded over all its parts, and conſtitutes 
the primary organ of hearing. The harder portion, 
paſſing the aquæduct of Fallopius, ſends back one branch 
into. the cavity of the cranium: it alſo ſends off another 
branch which helps to form the chorda tympani ; and 
others to the muſcles of the tympanum. The reſt of 
this pair goes to the external ear, the pericranjum, the 
muſcles of the os hyoides, the lips, the eye-lids, and the 
parotids, 8. The par vagum, with the acceſſorius of 


Willis, paſs out near the laternal ſinuſes of the dura 


mater, and deſcending through the neck and thorax to 
the abdomen, ſend out branches by the way to the la- 
rynx, the pharynx, the heart, the lungs, and eſpecially 
to the ſtomach. It alſo ſends off from the upper part of 
the thorax, large branches, which are variouſly impli- 
cated in the neck, thorax, and abdomen, with the lin- 
guals, the cervicals, and the intercoftals. 9. The lingual 


pair go immediately to the tongue, and are called b 


ſome the motory nerves of the tongue ; but by others, 
with more juſtice, the guſtatory nerves, 

We are to obſerve, ſays Heiſter, that the pair of nerves, 
which the generality of writers have called the tenth 
pair of the head, are, for many unanſwerable reaſons, to 


be properly called the firſt pair of nerves of the neck. 
Of the nerves which ariſe from the ſpinal marrow, 
there are properly thirty-two pair. | 
Thoſe of the neck are no leſs than eight pair; and 
from them there are innumerable branches diſtributed 


through the muſcles of the head, the neck, the ſcapula, 


are formed the nerves of the diaphragm; and the fixth, - 
ſeventh, and eighth pair, together with the fiiſt pair of 
the back, form the ſix robuſt nerves of the arin and 
hands. To this diviſion is the acceſſory ſpinal nerve of 
Willis to be referred, which ariſes about the origin of 
the third or fourth pair. | 50 
The nerves of the back are twelve pair, which, be- 
ſides the branch they give to the brachial nerves, run 
entirely in the ſame furrow along the courſe of the ribs, 


ar the orbit, into ſix parts, or branches; of 


and are diſperſed over the pleura, the intercoſtal, pec- 


toral, 


elevator palpebræ; the ſecond, to the elevator of the | 
eye; the third, to the depreſſor; the fourth, to the ad- 
ducent; the fifth, to the inferior oblique muſcle; and 


and the humerus : from the third, fourth, and fifth pair 
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toral, and abdominal muſcles, the breaſt, and other parts | 


of the thorax. 


The nerves of the loins are five pair. "Theſe are in 


general diſperſed over the loins, the peritonzum, and 
the integuments and muſcles of the abdomen : and be- 
fides this, their firſt pair often gives, on each fide, a 
branch to the diaphragm. The ſecond pair after inoſcu- 


lating with the branches of the firſt, third, and fourth 


pair, forms the crural nerves, which are diftributed over 


the anterior part of the thigh : and in the ſame. manner 


a branch is formed of the conjunctions of the ſecond, 
third, and fourth pair, which paſſes through the great 


' foramen of the os pubis to the ſcrotum, the teſticles, 


* 


and the adjoining parts. The fourth and fifth pair of 
the nerves of the loins, joining with the firſt, ſecond, 
third, and fourth pair of the os ſacrum, compole the 
nerve called iſchiatic, which is the largeſt in the body; 
it deſcends along the hinder part of the thigh, and its 
branches are diſtributed over the whole leg, the foot, 
and toes. | | 

The nerves of the os ſacrum form five or ſix pair, 
though not always determinately and regularly ſo: they 
paſs through the forawina of this bone, and the ſupe- 
rior ones of them, as already obſerved, compoſe the iſ- 
chiatic nerve; and what remains 1s diſperſed, in a mul- 
titude of ramifications, over the parts contained in the 
pelvis, the inteſtinum rectum, the bladder, the parts of 
generation, and the parts adjacent, | 

NEST, Nidus. See Nipus. © . 

NESTORIANS, a Chriſtian ſect, the followers of 


Neſtorius, biſhop and patriarch of Conſtantinople ; who, 


about the year 429, taught that there were two perſons 
in Jeſus Chriſt, the divine and the human, which are 
united, not hypoſtatically or ſubſtantially, but in a myſ- 
tical manner: whence he concluded, that Mary was the 
mother of Chriſt, and not the mother of God. For this 
opinion, Neſtorius was condemned and depoſed by the 
council of Epheſus ; and the decree of this council was 
confirmed by the emperor Theodofius, who baniſhed the 


* biſhop to a monaſtery. 


Thoſe Chriſtians who at this day are called Neſtorians 
and Chaldeans, are very numerous, and are ſpread over 


Meſopotamia, and along the river Tigris and Euphrates: 


they are even got into the Indies, and into Tartary and 
China. Thoſe of India ſettled there under a Neſtorian 
prieſt called John, who, in the year 1145, got himſelf 
declared king of Indoſtan, and grew very famous under 
the name of Preſter John. The Neſtorians, though mY 
ſpeak the language of the reſpective countries, only of- 
ficiate in the Chaldee or Syriac tongue. The Neſto- 
rian monks are habited in a black gown tied with a 
leathern girdle, and wear a blue turban. The nuns are 
dreſſed much after the ſame manner, excepting that they 
tie a kind of black veil about their heads, and about 
their chins. They muſt be forty years old before they 


take the monaſtic habit. | 


NETHERLANDS, anciently called Belgia, but 
ſince denominated Low-Countries, or Netherlands, from 
their low ſituation, are ſituated between 2 and 7? of eaſt 
tongitude, and between 50 and 53 300 of north latit. 
and are bounded by the German lea on the north; Ger- 
many on the eaſt; by Lorrain and France on the ſouth ; 
and by another part of France and the Britiſh ſeas on 
the welt; extending near three hundred miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and two hundred miles in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt. They conſiſt of ſeventeen pro- 
vinces, ten of which are called the Auſtrian and French 
Netherlands, and the other the Seven United Provinces. 

NETTLE, Urtica, in botany, a genus of plants, with- 
out any flower petals: the feed is ſingle, and contained 
in the cup, which cloſes for that purpoſe. | 

The root of the common-nettle is accounted diuretic 
and lithontriptic: it ſerves alſo to purify the blood, and 
is good in ſpittings of blood, hzmorrhages, and the 
menſes. The ſeeds of the Roman-nettle are recom- 
mended in the aſthma, and other diſorders of the lungs. 

NEURITICS, Nervines, Neuritica, Nervina, in Poytke. 
are ſuch medicines as are proper for diſeaſes of the nerves 
and nervous parts, as the membranes, ligaments, &c. 
The word is Greek, and formed from sup, a nerve. 


_— 


and 547775 to deſcribe. 


termediate ſalts between acids and alca] 


NEUROGRAPHY, Neurographia, 2 
the nerves, with figures thereof engraved. 
The word is Greek, and formed 


Ceſcriptior cb 


of yzupor, 2 nene 
z 


EUTER, or NEUTER-GEN DER, in 
ſort of gender of nouns in the learned lang 
are neither maſculine nor feminine. 8 
GEN DER. | 

NEUTRAL Saris, in chemiſtry, 


grammar, 2 
uaget, which 
ee the ariche 


are a ſort of in. 
es Participiti;, 


of the nature of both, ſo thattone does not predoming:. 
| | Unate 


over the other. 
Perfectly neutral ſalts are ſuch as prod 

of efferveſcence, but become quite Aa "0 gre 

affuſion of any acid or alcaline liquor. The chief of 8 

kind among the native ſalts are common falt . 

aphronitrum, the eſſential ſalts of plants, and thoſe ch 

tained by boiling from ſome medicinal and acidulaes 

ſprings. Thoſe prepared by art, are the arcanum 485 
catum, antimoniated nitre, Glauber's ſalts, and arne 
ed tartar. ä | | 1 * 

Salts of a temperate and neutral nature, are not on 
of all others the moſt ſalutary, but alſo the ſas *. 

moſt efficacious, both for preventing and Curing ſome F 
the diſorders incident to the human body, 

NEUTRALITY, the ſtate of a perſon or thing this 
is neuter. | Th. 

NEW-MOON, Neomenia, that ſtate of the moon + 
little before and a little after her conjunction with the 
ſun. See Moon and NEROMENIA. 

NEWEL, in architecture, is the upright poſt which 
a pair of Minding ſtaits turn about: this is properly 1 
cylinder of ſtone, which bears on the ground, and is 
formed by the end of the ſteps of the winding-fir. 
There are alſo newels of wood, which are pieces of 
timber placed perpendicularly, receiving the tenons of 
the ſteps of the wooden-ſtairs into their mortiſes, and 
on which are fitted the ſhafts and reſts of the ſtair-caſe, 
and the flights of each ſtory, _ 

NEWT, or Err, in zoology. See the articles Err 
and LIZARD. - 
NEWTONIAN PHLLOSOo HT, the -dodrine of the 
univerſe, and particularly of the heavenly bodies; thei 
laws, affections, &c. as delivered by Sir Iſaac Newton, | 

The term Newtonian philoſophy is applied very different. 
ly by different authors. Some, under this philoſophy, in- 
clude all the corpuſcular philoſophy, confidered as it now 
ſtands corrected and reformed by the diſcoveries and im. 
provements made in the ſeveral parts thereof by vir 
Ifaac Newton. In this ſenſe it is that 'sGravelance 
calls his Elements of Phyſics, an Introduction to the 
Newtonian Philoſophy ; and in this ſenſe the Newton's! 
is the ſame with the new philoſophy, in oppoſition to the 
Cartefian, the Peripatetic, and the ancient corpulcult 
philoſophy. See CARTESIAN, &c. 

Others, by Newtonian philoſophy, mean the meth 
or order which Sir Iſaac obſerves in philoſophizing, 17 
the reaſoning and drawing of concluſions direct ger 
phenomena, excluſive of all previous hypotheſes; 


beginning from ſimple principles, deducing the fic 


| a 
powers and laws of nature from a few ſelect phænomen 


and then applying thoſe laws, &c. to account for other 
things: E His ſenſe, the Newtonian 18 5 2 
with the experimental philoſophy. See the article 

PERIMEN TAL. . . 

Others again, by Newtonian philoſophy, wn 
wherein phyſical bodies are conſidered mat 0 ** 
and where geometry and mechanics are f Newtonian 
ſolution of phenomena ; in which ſenſe, the tical phi- 
is the ſame with the mechanical and mathemat! 
loſophy. See MECHANICAL _©__ 

Os again, by Newtonian philoſophy, ir lla 
that part of the phyſical knowledge WA" rated in bi 
Newton has handled; improved, and demonitras: 
Principia, | h DET PL 7 
| And laſtly, others, by Newtonian philoſophy, phi- 
the new principles which Sir Iſaac has broug 
loſophy, the new ſyſtem founde 
ſolutions of phænomena'thence dt © loſophy from 4 
charaQerizes and diſtinguiſhes his Pune? 


4 i 


others: and this is the ſenſe in which we ſhall chiefly 
_— the hiſtory of this philoſophy, we have but little 
to fay : it was firſt made public in 1686, by the author, 
then a fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and in 
the year 1713, republiſhed: with confiderable improve- 
ments. Several other authors have ſince attempted to 
make it plainer, by ſetting aſide many of the more ſub- 
lime mathematical reſearches, and ſubſtituting either 
more obvious reaſonings or experiments in lieu thereof; 
particularly Mr. Whiſton, in his PreleQ., Phyſ. Mathem. 
* Graveſande, in his Elem. and Init. and Jately, by the 
learned Comment of Le Seur and Jacquier upon Sir 
Ifaac's Principia. = „ | 

The philoſophy itſelf is laid down chiefly in the third 
book of tne Principia; the two preceding books being 
taken up in preparing the way, and laying down ſuch 
principles of mathematics as have the moſt relation to 
philoſophy : ſuch are the laws and conditions of powers; 
and th-ſe, to render them leſs dry and geometrical, the 
author illuſtrates by ſcholia in philoſophy, relating chiefly 
to the denſity and reſiſtance of bodies, the motion of 
light and ſounds, a vacuum, Gee. | Pe 

la the third book he proceeds to the philoſophy itſelf; 
and from the ſame principles deduces the ſtructure of 
the univerſe, and the powers of gravity, whereby bodies 
tend towards the ſun and planets; and from theſe 
powers, the motions of the planets and comets, the 
theory of the moon and the tides. This book, which 
be calls De Mundi Syſtemate, he tells us, was firſt wrote 


unacquainted with the ſaid principles, would not con- 


lay aſide their ancient prejudices; for this reaſon, and 
to prevent the thing from being in continual diſpute, he 
dig ſted the ſum of that book into propoſitions, in the 
mathematical manner, ſo as it might only come to be 
read by ſuch as had firſt conſidered the principles; not 


in the popular way; but conſidering, that ſuch as are 


ceive the force of the conſequences, nor be induced to 


NEW 


by the power of that gravity is retained in her orbit 


and the fame holds of the other ſatellites with reſpect to 


their primary planets; and of the primaries with reſpect 
to the ſuns n OS | | * 
As to the moon, the propoſition is thus proved: the 

moon's mean diſtance is ſixty ſemid iameters of the earth; 

her period, with regard to the fixed ſtars, is twenty-ſeven 

days, ſeven hours, forty-three minutes; and the earth's 

circumference 1232490600 Paris feet, Now, ſuppoſing 

the moon to have loſt all her motion, and to be let drop 

to the earth, with the power -which retains her in her 
orbit, in the ſpace of one minute ſhe will fall 157; Paris 

feet; the arch ſhe deſcribes in her mean motion, at the 

diſtance of 60 diameters of the earth, being the verſed 

ſign of 15+; Paris feet. Hence, as the power, as it ap- 
proaches the earth, increaſes in a duplicate ratio of the 

diſtance inverſely, ſo as at the ſurface of the earth it is 
60 x 60 greater than at the moon; a body, falling with 
that force in our region, muſt, in a minute's time, de- 
{cribe the ſpace of 60x60 15 Paris feet, and 157 
Paris feet in the ſpace of one ſecond, 

But this is the rate at which bodies fall by their gra- 
vity at the ſurface of our earth; as Huygens has demon- 
{trated by experiments with pendulums. Conſequently, 


the very ſame we call gravity; for, if they were differ- 

ent, a body, falling with both powers together, would 

deſcend with double the velocity, and in a ſecond of 

time deſcribe 306 feet. See the articles DESCENT and 
Moon. 4 | | 

As to the other ſecondary planets, their phænomena, 

with reſpect to their primary ones, being of the ſame 

kind with thoſe of the moon about the earth, it is argu- 

ed by analogy, they depend on the ſame cauſes; it 
being a rule or axiom all philoſophers agree to, that 
effects of the ſame kind have the ſame cauſes. Again, 
attraction is always mutual, that is, the re- action is 
equal to the action; conſequently the primary planets 


che power whereby the moon is retained in her orbit, is 
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that it is neceſſary a man ſhould maſter them all, many | gravitate towards their ſecondary ones, the earth towards b 
of them, even the firſt rate mathematicians, would find a | the moon, and the ſun towards them all. And this ; 
0:Hiculty in getting over. It is enough to have read | gravity, with regard to each ſeveral planet, is recipro- 
the definitions, laws of motion, and the three firſt fec- | cally as the ſquare of its diſtance from the center of gra- 
tions of the fiiit book; after which, the author himſelt | vity. See ATTRACTION, &c. 4 
Greets us to paſs on to the book De Syſtemate Mundi, 4. All bodies gravitate towards all the planets, and 
The great principle on which the whole philoſophy is | their weight towards any one planet, at equal diſtances 
founded, is the power of gravity: this principle is not | from the center of the planet, is proportional to the 
new; Kepler, long ago, hinted it in his Introduct. ad | quantity of matter in each. See WEIGHT. 
Mot, Martis. He even diſcovered ſome of the proper- | For the law of the deſcent of heavy bodies towards 
ties thereof, and their effects in the motions of the pri- | the earth, ſetting aſide their unequal retardation from 
mary planets; but the glory of bringing it to a phyſical | the reſiſtance of the air, is this, that all bodies fall equal 
Cemonſtration, was reſerved to the Engliſh philoſopher. [ſpaces in equal times; but the nature of gravity or 
dee GRAVITATION. 3 8 | weight, no doubt, is the ſame on the other planets as on 
His p:0of of this principle from phænomena, together | the earth. _ es of 
with the application of the ſame. principle to the various | Suppoſe, e. gr. ſuch bodies raiſed to the ſurface of the 
other appearances of nature, or the deducing thoſe ap- | moon, and together with the moon deprived at once of all 
pearances from that principle, conſtitute the Newtonian | progreflive motion, and dropped towards the earth: 
lyltem; which, drawn in miniature, will ſtand thus : it is ſhewn, that in equal times they will deſcribe equal 
1. The phznomena are, I. That the ſatellites of | ſpaces with the moon; and therefore, that their quantity 
Jupiter do, by radii drawn to the center of the planet, | of matter is to that of the moon, as their weight to its 
celeride areas proportional to their times; and that their | weight. | | | 
periodical times are in a ſeſquiplicate ratio of their dif- | Add, that fince Jupiter's ſatellites revolve in times 
ances from its center; in which the obſervations of all | that are in a-ſeſquiplicate ratio of their diſtances from 
3 agree. 2. The ſame phænomenon holds of | the center of Jupiter, and conſequently at equal diſtances 
res la'ellites of Saturn, with regard to Saturn; and of | from Jupiter, their accelerating gravities are equal g 
= moe. wich regard to the earth. 3. The periodical therefore, falling equal altitudes in equal times, they will 
hot the primary planets about the ſun, are in a ſef | deſcribe equal ſpaces ; juſt as in heavy bodies on our 
pf cate ratio of their mean diſtances from the ſun. | earth. And the ſame argument will hold of the prt- 
oY 4. The primary planets do not deſcribe areas any | mary planets with regard to the ſun, and the' powers 
en Proportional to their periodical times about the | whereby unequal bodies are equally accelerated, are as the 
OS 2 being ſometimes ſeen ſtationary, and ſometimes | bodies, that is, the weights are as the quantities of mat- 
. Stade, with regard thereto, See SATELLITE, | ter in the planets, and the weights of the primary and ſe- 
"10D, &c. condary planets towards the ſun, are as the quantities of 
45 he powers whereby the ſatellites of Jupiter] matter in the planets and ſatellites, See JuPrTER. 
FR conttandly drawn out of their rectilinear courſe, | And hence are ſeveral corollaries drawn relating to 
my 1 in their orbits, reſpect the certer of Jupiter, the weights of bodies on the ſurface of the earth, mag 
* a Teciprocally as the ſquares of their diſtances from | netiſm, and the exiſtence of a vacuum. See WEIiGaur 
"hs LO The ſame holds of the ſatellites of Sa- | and MAGNET. AE TRE es A en 
ala * We. to Saturn; of the moon, with regard] 5. Gravity extends itſelf towards all bodies, and is in 
© fan 2 and of the primary planets, with regard to | proportion to the quantity of matter in each,” - 
i 4 ee CENTRAL Forces. F That all planets gravitate towards each other, has been 
5 90 moon gravitates towards the earth, and already ſhewn; 9 _ the gravity towards any 
| | | | | one, 
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one, conſidered apart, is reciprocally as the ſquares of its 


diſtance from the center of the planet; conſequently, 
gravity is proportionable to the matter therein. Fur- 
ther, as all the parts of any planet, A, gravitate towards 


_ another planet B; and the gravity of any part is to the 


gravity of the whole, as the matter of the part to the 
matter of the whole; and re- action equal to action: 
tlie planet B will gravitate towards all the parts of the 
planet A; and its gravity towards any part will be to 


its gravity towards the whole, as the matter of the part to 


the matter of the whole. Hence we derive the me- 
thods of finding and comparing weights of bodies towards 
different planets; of finding the quantity of matter in 


the ſeveral planets, and their denſities; ſince the weights 


of equal bodies, revolving about planets, are as the dia- 
meters of their orbits directly, and as the ſquares of the 
periodical times inverſely; and the weights at any diſ- 
tance from the center of the planet are greater or leſs 
in a duplicate ratio of their diſtances inverſely: and 
ſince the quantities of matter in the planets are as their 
powers at equal diſtances from their centers: and laſtly, 
ſince the weights of equal and homogeneous bodies 
towards homogeneous ſpheres are, at the ſurfaces of the 
ſpheres, as the diameters of thoſe ſpheres; confequent- 
ly, the denſities of heterogeneous bodies are as the 
weights at the diameters of the ſpheres. | 

6. The common center of gravity of the ſun and all! 
the planets is at reſt; and the ſun, though always in 
motion, yet never recedes far from the common center 
of all the planets. | 


1033 to 1; and Jupiter's diſtance from the ſun to the 
ſemidiameter of the ſun in a ratio ſomewhat bigger; 
the common center of gravity of Jupiter and the ſun 
will be a point a little without the ſun's ſurface ; and by 


the ſame means, the common center of Saturn and the 
ſun will be a point a little within the ſun's ſurface; and 


the common center of the earth, and all the planets, 
will be ſcarce one diameter of the ſun diſtant from the 
center thereof: but the center is always at reſt; there- 
fore, though the ſun will have a motion this and that 
way, according to the various fituations of the planets, 
yet it can never recede far from the center; ſo that the 
common center of gravity of the earth, ſun, and planets, 
may be eſteemed the center of the whole world. Sce the 
article PLANET. | 
7. The planets move in elhipſes that have their foci 
in the center of the ſun, and deſcribe areas proportion- 
able to their times. This we have already laid down, 
& poſteriori, as a phenomenon ; and now that the prin- 
ciple of the heavenly motions is ſhewn, we deduce it 
therefrom, d priori. Thus, ſince the weights of the pla- 
nets towards the ſun are reciprocally as the ſquares of 
their diſtances from the center of the ſun; if the ſun 
were at reſt, and the other planets did not act on each 
other, their orbits would be elliptical, having the ſun in 
the common umbilicus, and would deſcribe areas pro- 
portionable to the times; but the mutual aCtions of the 
planets are very ſmall, and may be well thrown aſide, 
See ORBIT. 
Indeed the action of Jupiter on Saturn is of ſome con- 
ſequence; and hence, according to the different ſituation 
and diſtances of thoſe two planets, their orbits will be a 
little diſturbed. The earth's orbit too is ſenſibly diſ- 
turbed by the action of the moon; and the common 
center of the two deſcribes an ellipſis round the ſun 
placed in the umbilicus; and, with a radius drawn to the 
center of the ſun, deſcribes areas proportionable to the 
times. See EARTH, ORBIT, &c. 
8. The aphelia and nodes of the planets are at reſt, 
excepting for ſome inconſiderable irregularities ariſing 
from the action of the revolving planets and comets. 
Conſequently, as the fixed ſtars retain their poſition to 
the aphelia and nodes, they too are at reſt, See the ar- 
ticle Nope, &c. | | | 
9. The axis, or polar diameter of the planets, is Teſs 


% 


than the equatorial diameter. - p 
| The planets,' had they no diurnal rotation, would be 
ſpheres, as having an equal gravity on every fide : but 


by this rotation the parts receding from the axis endea- | 
vour to riſe towards the equator, which, if the matter 
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they conſiſt of be fluid, will be affected very ſenſibl, 
Accordingly Jupiter, whoſe denſity is found not m J. 
to exceed that of water on our globe, is obſerved b _ 
tronomers to be conſiderably leſs between the two 4 * 
than from eaſt to weſt. And, on the fame "55 
unleſs our earth were higher at the equator 11 
the poles, the ſea would riſe under the equator, ang 
overflow all near it. But this figure of the earth d 
Iſaac Newton proves likewiſe à paſleriori, from the ofcil. 
lations of pendulums being flower and {ſmaller in 4 
equinoctial, than in the polar parts of the globe. Ste 
EARTH, » ng: 

10. All the moon's motions, and all the in 
of theſe motions, follow from theſe principles, e. gr. her 
unequal velocity, and that of her nodes and apobce in 
the ſyzygies and quadratures ; the differences in her ec 
centricity and her variation. See Moon, 

11. From the inequalities of the lunar motions we 
can deduce the ſeveral inequalities in the motions of the 
ſatellites. | Fol, 

12. From theſe principles, particularly the action of 
the ſun and moon upon the earth, it follows, that we 
muſt have tides, or that the ſea muſt. ſwell and ſubſide 
twice every day, See Tips, | | 

13. Hence, likewiſe, follows the whole theory of 
comets, as that they are above the region of the moon 
and in the planetary ſpaces; that they ſhine by the fun's 
light, reflected from them; that they move in conic 
ſections, whoſe umbilici are in the center of the ſun; 


equalities 


| : 7, | and, by radii drawn to the ſun, deſcribe arcas propor- 
For the matter in the ſun being to that in Jupiter as 


tional to the times ; that the orbits or trajeQories are very 
nearly parabolas; that their bodies are ſolid, compact, 
&c, like thoſe of the planets, and muſt therefore acquire 
an immenſe heat in their perihelia; that their tails are 
exhalations ariſing from and encompaſſing them like u. 
moſpheres. See COMET, „ 
NICHE, in architecture, a hollow ſunk into a wall, 
for the commodious and agieeable placing of a ſtatue. 
The ordinary proportion of a niche is to have two 
circles in height and one in width; but M. Le Clere 
makes their height ſomething. more, the exceſs being to 
compenſate for the height of the pedeſtal of the ſtatue. 
The hollow is ſemicircular at bottom, that is, in its plan; 
and at top it terminates in a kind of canopy. Niches 
| have frequently an impoſt, and an archivolt or htzd- 
band, and the canopy wrought and enriched in the man- 
ner of a ſhell. The breadth of the archivolt may be 
made equal to a fixth or ſeventh part of the niche, and 
the height of the impoſt to a fifth or ſixth part of the 
ſame : and the impoſt and archivolt ought to confft of 
ſuch mouldings as have ſome relation to the architecure 
of the place. Niches are ſometimes made with ruſtc- 
work, ſometimes with ſhell- work, and ſometimes cl. 
cradle or arbour-work. Niches are ſometimes made 
ſquare, but theſe want all the beauty of the others. 
NICOLAITANs, in uren hater, Chriſtian here- 
tics who aſſumed this name from Nicolas of Antioc"; 
who, being a Gentile by birth, firſt embraced Judaiim, 
and then Chriſtianity ; when his zeal and devotion fe- 
commended him to the church of Jeruſalem; dy whom 
he was choſen one of the firſt deacons. Many of the 
primitive writers believe that Nicolas was rather 12 
caſion than the author of the infamous practices of ! | 
who aſſumed his name, who were exprels!y 1 
by the ſpirit of God himſelf, Apoc. ii. 6. And u 
their opinions and aRions were highly extravagtr * 
criminal. They allowed a community of wives: gar 
no difference between ordinary meats and . d 
to idols: and told I know not what fables of t ole 
tion and diſpoſition of the world. According 5 inn 
bius, they ſubſiſted but a ſhort time; 1055 5 their 
ſays, that they only changed their name, an Gee the 
hereſies paſſed into the ſect of the Cainians. 
article CAINIANS. | | gl 
© NICOTIANA, in botany, a plant more ge: 
known by the name of tobaceo. See . : 
" NICTITATING Membrane, in comp g 400 
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we fo animals, 
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NIDUS, among naturaliſts, ſignifies a neſt, or proper 


ry for the eggs of birds, inſects, &c. wherein the 


ſito | 
— of theſe animals are hatched and nurſed. 


NIECE, a brother or ſiſter's daughter, which in the 


c5yil law, is reckoned the third degree of conſanguinity. 


O 


NIGHT, that part of the natural day during which 
the ſun is underneath the horizon ; or that ſpace wherein 
i is duſky, See DAY. . | . 

Night was originally divided by the Hebrews, and 
other eaſtern nations, into three parts, or watchings. 
The Romans, and afterwards the Jews from them, di- 
vided the night into four parts, or watches, the firſt of 
which began at ſun-ſet and laſted till nine at night, ac. 
cording to our way of reckoning ; the ſecond laſted till 
midnight; the third till three in the morning; and the 
ſourth ended at ſun-riſe. The ancient Gauls and Ger- 
mans divided their time not by days but by nights; and 
the people of Iceland and the Arabs do the ſame at this 
day. The like is alſo obſerved of our Saxon anceſtors. 

NICHT-MARE, in medicine, a diſeaſe called by phy- 
ſicians ephialtes and incubus. See IN cUBus. | 

NIAILS, or NicHniLs, iſſues which a ſheriff who is 
oppoſed in the Exchequer, ſays are nothing worth, and 
not to be levied, through the inſufficiency of the parts 
from whom the ſame are due. | PRs 

NIMBUS, in antiquity, a circle obſerved on certain 
medals, or round the head of ſome emperors, anſwering 
to the circles of light, drawn around the images of 
faints, The nimbus is feen on the medals of Maurice, 
Phocas, and others, even of the upper empire, 

NIPPERS, in the manege, are four teeth in the fore 
part of a horſe's mouth, two in the upper, and two in 
the lower jaw. A horſe puts them forth between the 
ſecond and third year. | 5 

N1PPERS is allo an inſtrument in uſe among ſmiths 
and farriers, being a kind of pincers, wherewith in 
ſnocing a horſe, they cut the nails before they rivet them. 
tis alſo uſed in taking off a ſhoe. 

NIPPLES, Papillæ, in anatomy. See BREasT. 

INISI Przus, in law, a judicial writ which lies in 
caſes where the jury being impannelled and returned be- 
tore the juſtices of the bank, one of the parties requeſts 
to have ſuch a writ, for the eaſe of the country, in or- 
der that the trial may come before the juſtices in the 
lame county on their coming thither. Theſe trials by 
nit prius are intended for the eaſe of the country, by 
ling the parties, jurors, and witneſſes, the trouble of 
coming to Weſtminſter. The purport of a writ of niſl 
Prius is, that the ſheriff is thereby commanded to bring 
% Weſtminſter the men impannelled, at a certain day be- 


fore the juſtices, niſi prius Jiſliciarii domint regis ad aſfiſas 


c abiendas venerint; that is, unleſs the juſtices go before 
tne day into ſuch a county to take aſſizes. See the arti- 
cle JUSTICES, PALEY 

IRE, or SALTPETRE, a neutral ſalt, formed by 
the coalition of the common vegetable fixed alcaline ſalt 
with 2 peculiar acid: of a ſharp, penetrating, cooling 
ae: ſoluble in eight times its weight of very cold 
der, in leſs than thrice its weight of water temperately 
Wala, and in one third its weight of boiling water: con- 
ceung from its ſaturated ſolutions, on evaporation of a 
on of the fluid, or a gradual diminution of the heat that 
RF diſſolved, into colourleſs tranſparent cryſtals, 
Ser figure are hexagonal priſms terminated by py- 
aner. the ſame number of ſides: melting thin as 
1 3 a moderate heat: when Heated to ignition, de- 
wv 728 the contact of any inflammable ſubſtance, 
Jai right fame and a conſiderable hiſſing noiſe ; and 
= 105 after the detonation, its fixed alcaline ſalt, the 

being deſtroyed in the act of accenſion. | 

© Origin of nitre, or rather of the acid which makes 


the Charact q ” © * 75 
eriſtic part known. Thus 
r part of nitre, is un 


ters, both 
a little of 
'odies, lo 28 to 


vegetable fixed alcali, a perfect nitre : and that when 
vegetable ſubſtances, mixed with porous ab- 


lor 2 o . ; 
t bent ear ths, have lain expoſed to the air till they are 
oroughly rott 


tain | . : . . 
2 [mall portion of nitrous acid, ſo as to give out a 


vis known with certainty, that common wa- 
atmoſpherical and ſubterraneous, often contain 
this acid in combination with earthy or other 
yield, by cryſtallization, on ſupplying! 


ed, they are found in like manner to con- 


II 


little nitre to water, on being ſupplicd with the proper 
alcaline baſis. On this foundation, ſome nitre is pre- 
pared in different parts of Europe; but the greateſt. 


quantities are the produce of the Eaſt-Indies: the means 
by which it is there ſo plentifully obtained, or whether 


t is a natural production, have not yet, ſo far as we can 


learn, been revealed. ” 
Nitre, as brought into the ſhops, has generally a 


greater or Jeſs admixture of ſea-ſalt, from which it is pu- 
rified, by diſſolving it in boiling water, and, after duly | 


evaporating the filtered ſolution, ſetting it in a cold place 
to cryſtallize, The more impure brown nitre requires 
repeated diſſolution and cryſtallization 3 to promote the 
purification, it is commonly diſſolved in lime- water, or 
the ſolution ſuffered to percolate through quick- lime and 
wood aſhes, It is obſervable that nitrous ſolutions differ 
from thoſe of moſt other ſalts in contraging no pellicle 
in evaporation : if a ſolution of rough nitre, containing 
ſea-ſalt, be boiled down till a pellicle appears, or till a. 
part of the ſalt begins to concrete and fall to the bot- 


tom, all that thus ſeparates is found to be ſea ſalt, boil- 


ing water keeping far leſs of this ſalt diſſolved than it. 
does of nitre: but if the liquor be now poured off, 
though it ſhould till retain a quantity of the ſea- ſalt, 
only the nitre will cryſtallize in cooling, ſea-ſalt conti- 
nuing diflolved in nearly as little water when cold, as 
was ſufficient to keep it diſſolved when boiling. 

This falt is one of the principal medicines of the anti- 
phlogiſtic clafs ; of general uſe in diforders accompanied 
witn inflammatory ſymptoms whether chronical or 
acute, and as a corrector of the inflammation or itrita— 


tion produced by ftimulating drugs. Hoffmann thinks it 
has an advantage above the refrigerants of the acid kind, 


in not being liable to coagulate the animal juices; ſolu— 
tions of it mingling with or diſſolving recent thick 
blood, and in fome degree preſerving it from coagula- 


tion, as well as corruption; at the ſame time changing 


its colour, when dark or blackiſh, to a crimſon ; an effect 


which it produces alſo, in a leſs degree, upon the fleſhy 


parts of dead animals. It retards likewiſe the coagula-. 
tion of milk, but feems, from Stahl's account, to 1a- 
creaſe the conſiſtence of thin ſerous humours ; for he ob- 
ſerves, that when uſed in gargariſms for inflammations of 
the fauces in acute fevers, it thickens the ſalival fluid into 
a mucus, which keeps the parts moiſt for a conſiderable 
time; whereas, when nitre is not added, a dryneſs of the 
mouth preſently enſues. 

This medicine generally promotes. urine, and often 
gives relief in ſtranguries and heat of urine, whether 
ſimple, or proceeding from a venereal taint. It ſome- 
times looſens the belly, particularly in hot diſpoſitions : 


in cold phlegmatic temperaments it rarely has this 


effect, though given in very large doſes, even to an 
ounce: the diarrhzas of acute diſeaſes, and fluxes in 
other circumſtances, from an acrimony of the bile or in- 
flammation of the inteſtines, have been frequently re- 
ſtrained by it. In high fevers it often promotes a dia- 
phoreſis or ſweat ; in malignant fevers, where the pulſe 
is low, and the ſtrength greatly depreſled, it impedes 
that ſalutary excretion and the eruption of the exanthe- 
mata, in conſequence of its general power of diminiſhing 
inflammation and heat, It ſeems to be prejudicial in 
diſorders of the lungs, though ſome have ventured to 
preſcribe it in hemoptyſes. | 

The uſual doſe of nitre, among us, is from two or 
three grains to a ſcruple; though in many caſes it may be 
given with great ſafety, and to better advantage, in lar- 
ger quantities. It has been ſaid, that nitre loſes in be- 
ing melted, half its weight of watery moiſture, and re- 
covers this weight again, on being diſſolved and cryita]- 
lized ; from whence it would follow, that one part of 
melted nitre is equivalent to two of the cryſtals :. but 
there was probably ſome miſtake in this experiment; for 
Mr. Lewis ſays, he has often repeated it with different 


parcels of nitre, and never found the loſs to be ſo much 


as one twentieth of its weight. | | 
Nitre may be commodiouſly taken in the form of 
troches; one part of the puriſied ſalt is commonly ground 
with three parts of fine ſugar, and the mixture made up 
with mucilage of gum tragacanth. In this and all other 


ſolid forms it is accompanied, however, with one incon- 


venience, 
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venience, being liable, eſpecially when the doſe is con- 
ſiderable, to occaſion a pain or uneaſineſs at the ſtomach, 
which can be prevented only by plentiful dilution. A 
liquid form is therefore, in general, the moſt eligible, 
and may be eaſily rendered grateful by a proper addition 
of ſugar : 'commonly half an ounce of nitre, and two 
ounces of fine ſugar, with a ſcruple of cochineal, as a 
colouring material, are boiled in two pints and a half of 
water, till half a pint is waſted, and after ſtanding to 
ſettle, the clear purpliſh red liquor poured off for uſe. 
The boiling ſerves only to baſten the ſolution, and 
needs not be continued longer than till the ſalts are diſ- 
ſolved, and a ſufficient colour extracted from the co- 
chineal, | 

The chemiſts have thought to improve the virtue of 
nitre by deflagration with a ſmall portion of ſulphur : 
they melt the nitre in a crucible, and gradually ſprinkle 
on it one twenty-fourth of its weight of flowers of ſul- 
phur: when the deflagration is over, they pour out 
the melted ſalt into clean, dry, warm braſs moulds, fo as 
to form it into little cakes; whence it is called // pru- 
nellz, or cryſta lus minerolis. 23 

In this proceſs, a part of the acid of the nitre, and the 
inflammable principle of the ſulphur, detonating together, 
are both deſtroyed ; while that pirt of the alcali of the 
nitre, which is thus forſaken by its acid, unites with the 
acid of the ſulphur, which is the ſame with that of vi- 
triol, into a new neutral ſalt, the fame with vitriolated 
tartar ; and the preparation is found to be no other than 
a mixture of unchanged nitre, with a ſmall portion of 
this vitriolated ſalt, If the nitre and ſulphur be taken 
in equal quantities, the mixture injected by a little at a 
time into a red hot crucible, and, after the detonation 
ceaſes, kept in the fire about an hour, nearly the whole 
of the nite will thus be changed; and the remainin 
ſalt, purificd by ſolution in water, proves almoſt wholl 
the ſame with vitriolated tartar, This is called l- 
polychreſlum. 

The ſame ſalt is produced by pouring gradually on 
nitre the pure acid of vitriol or ſulphur : this acid, unit- 
ing with the alcali, diſengages the acid of the nitre, 
which begins to exhale, immediately on mixture, in 
yellow or red fumes, and may be collected by diſtilla- 
tion in a glaſs retort with a moderate fire, Some pre- 
viouſly dilute the vitriolie acid with equal its quantit 
of warm water; and afterwards. purify the diſtilled ni- 
trous ſpifit from this ſuperfluous phlegm, by a ſecond 
diſtillation in a glaſs cucurbit ; the watery part riſing in 
the heat of a water-bath, and leaving the more concen- 
trated acid behind, One part of oil of vitriol extricates 
all the acid of two parts of nitre; the remaining ſalt is 
nearly a pure vitriolated ſalt. If three parts of nitre be 
uſed to one of the vitriolic acid, a part of the nitre re— 
mains unchanged: on diſſolving the whole reſiduum in 
hot water, and ſetting the filtered ſolution to. cryſtallize, 
the vitriolated falt ſhoots firſt, greateſt part of the nitre 
continuing diflolved. 

T he nitrous ſpirit is obtained alſo by diſtillation in a 
ſtrong fice with vitriol in ſubſtance; the vitriol parting 
in the fire with its own acid, which then acts upon the 
nitre, and extricates its acid in the ſame manner as when 
the pure vitriolic acid is uſed The ſpirit thus diſtilled, 
called aqua forts, is more phlegmatic than the preced- 
ing, in proportion as the vitriol employed contains more 
palegm than the oll of vitriol : it is likewiſe liable to an 
ad mixture of the vitriolic acid, more or leſs of which is 
generally forced over. The proportions commonly fol- 
ſowed are, three parts of nitre, three of green vitriol un- 
calcined, and one and a half of the ſame vitriol calcined; 
or one of nitre, and two of vitriol calcined to whiteneſs; 
or equal par's of nitre, calcined vitriol, and dry clay, 
which laſt ingredient appears to be of very little uſe in 
the proceſs. The ingredients are well mixed together, 
the diſtillation performed in an earthen retort, or an iron 
pot, fitted with an earthen head and a receiver, and con- 
tinued ſo long as any red vapours ariſe, | 

'The nitrous ſpirit, uſuaily diſtilled from rough nitre, 
contains often an admix-'ure of the marine acid, as well 
as of the vitriolic, The firſt is diſcovered and ſeparated, 
by dropping in a little ſolution of filver ; the latter by a 
ſolution of chalk, or any other calcareous earth, made 
f | 


| bitteriſh, and very pungent, 


ployed medicinally, nor is it as yet much known, [tis 


| commodiouſly by perſorming the proce 


in the pure nitrous acid; the ſilver abſorbinos 
acid, and the chalk the vitriolic, and formir, 
acids reſpectively, indiffoluble concretes, wh 
diately render the liquor milky, and on ſtandi 
the bottom. The ſolutions are to be cau 
ſlowly dropped in, ſo long only as they conti 
ww Arn ade : in_ caſe of an excels in their quantity, 
if the ſpirit is required perfectly pure, it is 471 
by rediftillation. © K 1 | io be reftbe 
By the property on which the above method of 
fication depends, the nitrous ſpirit may be 
tinguiſhed from the other two mineral acids. 
or yellowiſh red colour of its fumes ; by its fog. 
with one fourth its weight of ſal ammoniac, or Ws, 
ſalt, or its acid, a menſtruum called aqua regia, that 3 
fecily diſſolves gold; by its deflagrating on the Rs 
of any inflammable matter, when heated to deen 
whatever other body it be previouſly combined wi. 
it may with certainty be diſtinguiſhed, both from thoſe 
and from every other known ſpecies of acid. 
This acid has been ſometimes given as a diuretie 
from two or three to fifty drops, diluted largely with 
water; but its principal uſe is in combination with owe: 
bodies, | | 
Combined with vegetable fixed alcalies, it reproduces 
common nitre, With the mineral fixed alcali or ſoda 
it compoſes a ſpecies of nitre in ſome reſpe differen 
from the common, cryſtallizing not into a priſmatic 
but a cubical figure; with volatile alcaljes, ſubtile _ 
gent ſalt, remarkable for its ſolubility in ſpirit of wine: 
of theſe two compounds, the medicinal qualities are lite 
known, though they ſhould ſeem to be wel! deſerving of 
enquiry, The acid, inthe moſt concentrated ſtate in which 
it is commonly met with, ſaturates about five fixths its 
weight of vegetable fixed alcali ; but of volatile alcali 
little more than half its weight. For obtaining the 
combination with the mineral alcali, ſea-ſalt may be 
uſed equally with ſoda or the alcali in its pure flate; 
for the nitrous acid extricates the ſea-falt's acid, and 
unites with only its pure alcaline baſis. 
Solutions of calcarcous earths in this acid are in tale 
They are difncultly made 
to aſſume a cryſtalline appearance; and when evap0- 
rated and exficcated by heat, the dry fait deliquiate; 
again in the air, This ſalt has not hitherto been em- 


the Marine 
with thoſe 
ich imme. 
ng ſettle to 
ouſly and 
nue to Pro- 


puri. 
readily dif. 
By the te 


a common ingredient in waters, which when its quan- 
tity is conſiderable, it renders hard, and indiſpoſcd to 
putrefy, apparently impeding putrefaction in 2 much 
greater degree than an equal quantity of ſea-falt, Al 
caline ſalts, fixed or volatile, added to the /ojutions, 
precipitate the earthy baſis; and uniting with the aciv 
in its ſtead, compoſe therewith, according to the ſpecics 
of alcali employed, the common cubical or ammoniacs 
nitre, mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

The nitrous ſpirit diſſolpes zinc, iron, coppef, lead, 
biſmuth, mercury, and filver, the moſt readily of all the 
acids: tin it diflolves immediately; regulus of antimony 
it only corrodes. | 

The concentrated acid, combined with a due proper 
tion of rectified ſpirit of wine, loſes its acidity ; the © 
lition of the two producing a new compounc, 2 
ſpiritus nitri dulcis, of a gratefully pungent bite - 
odour, and which is given from a few crops te Fol 
ſpoonfull, or more, as mildly aperient, diufetie 2 
phlogiſtic, in ſome degree anodyne and antiſpa mo 3 
On mixing the two ſpirits together, a great heat, a 
lition, and noxious red vapours ariſe : this conflict 13 $ 
violent, when cautiouſly, and by little and little, - 
acid ſpirit is added to the vinous, than when nn 
is added to the acid. One part of the ſtrong cle half 
is commonly taken to three of the ſpirit of wine, 0 00 
a pound to a quart: the mixture, after ſtanding 
ſome time, that the two liquors may in rnd. 
unite, is ſer to dillil with a gende fire, by ver le 
union 1s completed, and the very volatile dulci 2 
ſeparated from the more fixed acid that remains ued ſo 
cified. The diſtillation is ditected to be roſea 
long as the ſpirit that comes over raiſes no ne. 
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place, a large 


portion of ther ri er 1s ys. 
dean de puried from the adhering acid, by hating i 


vith water in which ſome fixed al lalt 
Aldolved, and then drawing, off the ether by diſtillation. 


known. ; 


yet 
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ſon poſſeſſed of it above the rank of a commoner, _ 
Th 


tothe Goths ; 


knighthood ; but every 
ye the ſame. 

es, VIZ. 
nſcount, 


of 


king's perſon : but no peer is to go out of the ee 
„ he 


chattels. | 
NOBLE, a m 
ud eight pence. - _ 3 | | | 1 
The noble was antiently a real coin, ſtruck in the 
reign of Edward III. and — called the penny of gold; 
but it was afterwards called a roſe- noble, from its being 
ped with a roſe: it was current at 68. 8 d. 
NOCTAMBULI, No#ambulones, Samnambuli, ſuch 
 Ferfons as riſe and walk about in their ſleep. |  _ 
The word is Latin, and formed of nox, night, and 
enbul, to walk. „ oF | 
The diſorder conſiſts in this, that the proper organs 
o muſcular motion are at liberty, while thoſe deftined 


for ſenſation are hound up, or inactive. e 
ertain ideas follow upon certain motions of the 
res of the brain, and certain motions of thoſe fibres 
kon certain ideas. Now, by much thinking on any 
me thing, tne fibres acquire ſome permanent ſituation, 
ch gives a freer paſſage to the ſpirits towards a cer- 
* part of 
SY become too copious, too much agitated, or conſiſt 
parts too ſolid, they throw themſelves into the pal- 
nenden find the next opens: glide. into the nerves and 
40 cles correſponding to theſe; paſſages, and there pro- 
= the-motions proper to thoſe muſcles. 
10. e bilious, melancholic, and ſanguine, are mcſt ſub - 
U thoſe 1 r 
n e tewedies are all ſuch things as temper the agita- 
the ſpirits and relax the fibres, as Feu and 
eier 2) OS n e ighd : 
corg; > *99, have a good effect; but the belt remedy, 
N ern ſome, is the cold bat. 
CTILUCA, in phyffology,. a ſpecies of phoſ⸗- 
Phorys ſo tle 8 phy en een EEE os 
ay lebe ed becauſe it ſhines in the night without 
Aung thrown upon it; ſuch is the phoſphorus 
11 . See PHOSPHORUS... a 
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NOBILITY, à quality chat enables and raiſes a per- 


| other to the pole ſtar, and the pointers of the great bear. 
Ibis inſtrument conſiſts of two circular 


The privileges of the nob 
ol they = 1 the King's hereditary coun- 


long tooth, marked 12, be againſt the 


or protuberances N 
the body than ordinary. If then the animal 


D. 
e. 


NO TURNAL, comething relating to the 


5 „ 8 Wo e 
R night, in 
contradiſtinction to diurnal. „ * 
The ord is. formed, of the Latin nan, night, and 
luceo, to fine. 33 Cn dy 1 
|  NoctuanaL Arcn, in aſtronomy, the arch of a 
circle deſcribed by the Tun, or ſtar in the night. 
Semi: Nocruxx Ar arch of the Sun, that portion of a 
(circle he paſſes over between the lower part of our me- 


| "idian, and the point wherein he ſets, or the point of the 
horizon wherein he riſes, i 


4 3 0 23 Apts G RY 1 
| Nocruxx Ar, Ne#ulabium, an inſtrument chiefly 


13 0 - 


uſed at ſea, to takę the altitude or deprefiion of ſome 

tgrs about the pole, in order to find the latitude and 
Some noctut nals are _ hemiſpheres, or planiſpheres, on 

the plane of the equinoctial. Thoſe commonly in uſe 
among ſeamen are two; the one adapted to the polar 

ſtar, and the firſt of the guards of the little bear; the 


Tt nſiſts r_plates (plate 
XCTV. fy. 1.) applied to each other. The greater, 
which has a handle to hold the inſtrument, is about 
2x inches diameter, and is divided into twelve parts, 
agreeing to the twelve months, and each month ſub- 
divided into every fifth day; and ſo as that the middle 
of the handle correſponds to that day of the year where - 
in the flar here regarded has the {ame right aſcenſion 
with the ſun. If che inſtrument be fitted for two ſtars, 
the handle is made moyeable. e. 
The upper left circle is divided into twenty-four. 
equal parts for the twenty four hours of the day, and 
each hour ſubdivided” into quarters. Theſe twenty- 
four hours are noted by, twenty-four teeth, to be told in 
the night. Thofe at the hour 12 are diſtinguiſh- 
eir length. In the center of the two circular 


— 


ed by 


plates is adjuſted a long index, A, moyeable upon, the 
upper plate. And the three pieces, viz. the two circles. 


and index, are joined by a rivet which is pierced through 


the center with a. hole, through which -the ſtar is to be | 
obſer vet. a 5 V 


| Ta uſe the Noc rugx Al, turn the upper plate till the 
| the day of the month 
on the under plate: then, bringing the inſtrument near 


the eye, ſuſpend it by the handle with the plane nearly 


el to the equinoctial; and viewing the pole ſtar 
through the hole of the center, turn the index about till, 
by the edge coming from the center, you ſee the bright 
ſtar ot guard of the little bear (if the inſtrument be fitted 
to that ſtar); then that tooth of the upper circle, under 
the edge of the index, is at the hour of the night on the 
edgg of the hour- circle: which may be known without 
a] de by counting the teeth from the longeſt, which 
/ be te ot Ein ond 
NODATED HyezRBOLA, a name given by Sir 
| Iſaac Newton to a kind of byperbola, which, by turn- 
| ing rounds decuſſates or croſſes itſelf, 
| NODE, Nedus, in ſurgery, a tumour ariſing on the 
bones, and uſually proceeding from ſome venereal cauſe ; 
being much the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
„ CG ooo ih . 
This word is more particularly applied to the tumours 
ing on the joints of old gouty peo- 
ple, called alſo tophi. See or. 
. Some give the denomination. of nodes, to all tumours 
formed by a coagulation. of viſcous matter in the external 
parts of the body. See TumouR, &c. | 33 
NODES, in aſtronomy, the two 
orbit of a planet interſects the ecliptic. - ' + 
Such are, the two points. G and D (plate XCIV. 
g. 2.) of which the node C, where the planet aſcends 
northward above the plane of the ecliptic, is called the 
aſcending node, or. t Fake bel head, and is marked 
thus 8. Phe other node N lanet deſcends 
to the ſouth, is called the deſcending node, or the dra- 
gon's. tai 5, mpked thus 8. And the r icht line. D * 


E 
points where the 


1 


is called the line of the nodes. 0 
"NODULE obe, 2 8 5 


n D D530 £25, 
or Nopbrps, a cord uſed in pharmacy 
1 . $5.4 P iin 
for a knot ried in a rag, and including ſome. medicinal 


N 
N 
1 * 


ingredients to be ſuſpended. ip; any liquor, as beer or 
wine, to give it a tinQure, or the like, Oo 


— 


2:3 * 
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It ſignifies alſo a parcel of odoriferous ſimples, tied þ 
up in a piece of filk, for the patient to be frequently 


1 : T 2 


- fmelling to. | nan. ON RT NF A 

NOUUS, or Nops, in dialling, a certain point or 
pole in the gnomon of a dia}, by the ſhadow or light 
whereof; either the hour of the day in dials without. 
furniture, or the parallels of the ſun's declination; and 
his place in the ecliptic, &c. in dials with furniture, 


> 
| 


| 


q 
; 


5 


are ſhewn. 
Novus is alſo uſed for 
or in the window, 
wall, or the like. Cade | 3 

NOETIANS, in church hiſtory, Chriſtian heretics in 
the third century, followers of Noetius, a philofopher 
of Epheſus, who pretended that he was another Moſes, 
ſent by God ; and that his brother was a new Aaron: 
his hereſy, conſiſted in affirming that there was but one 
perſon in the godhead; and that the word and the hol 
ſpirit were but external denominations given to God, 
in conſequence of different operations; that as creator, 
he is called Father; as incarnate, Son; and as deſcending 
on the üpoſtles, Holy e.... hh 

NOLI ME NANGERE, Touch me not, in medicine, 
a malignant eruption in the face, occaſioned by an ex- 
ttemely ſharp corroſive humour ; thus called, either be- 
cauſe it affects thoſe who touch it, or becauſe the more 
it is touched, the worſe it grows, and the farther it 
ſpreads. as Pug: F 
NOMAD ES, in antiquity, a name given to feveral 
nations or people, whoſe whole occupation was to feed 
their flocks, and who had no fixed place of abode, but 
were conſtantly ſhifting, according to the conveniences 
of paſturage. | ens dhe 

N OMANCY, a name given to the art of divining the 
fates of perſons, by means of the letters that form their 
names; being nothing elſe but the cabbaliſtic gematria. 


* 


a hole in the cieling of a room, 
for making of x dial on the floor, 


NOMBRIL PoinT, in heraldry, is the next below | ſho 


the feſs-point, or the very center of the eſoutcheon. See 
Point. 0 e . 
NOME, or NAME, in algebra, denotes any quantity 
with a ſign prefixed or added to it, whereby it is con- 
nected with ſome other quantity, upon which the whole 
becomes a binomial, trinomial, or the like: thus a+# 
is a binomial, a+b+c is a trinomial, whoſe reſpective 
names or nomes are a and þ for the firſt, and a, b, and c, 
for the ſecond. See BINOMIAL, &c. | | 
NOMENCLATURE, Nomenclatura, a catalogue of 
ſeveral of the more uſual words in any language, with 
their ſignifications, compiled in order to facilitate the 
ufe of ſuch words to thoſe who are to learn the tongue: 
ſuch are our Latin, Greek, French, &c. nomencla- 
tures, | 
NOMINALS, or NominALtsTs, a ſect of ſchool 
philoſophers, the diſciples and followers of Occam, or 
Ocham, an Engliſh Cordelier, in the fourteenth century. 
They were great dealers in words, whence they were 
vulgarly denominated Word- ſellers; but had the deno- 
mination of Nominaliſts, becauſe that, in oppoſition to 
the Realiſts, they maintained that words, and not things, 
were the object of dialecties. 
NOMINATION, the art cf naming and appointing 
à perſon for ſome function, employ, or benefice. 2 
N oMINATION, in law, ſignifies the power that a per - 
ſon has of appointing a clerk to a patron of a benefice, 
by him to be preſented to the ordinary. | _ 
NOMINATIVE, in mmar, the firſt cafe of 
nouns which are declinable, See the articles CASE 
and Noun. | 1 
The ſimple poſition or laying down of a noun, or 
name, is called the nominative cafe ; yet it is not fo 
properly a caſe as the matter or ground, whence the 
bother caſes are to be formed, by the ſeveral changes and 
inflections given to this firſt termination. Its chief uſe 
is to be placed in diſcourſe before all verbs, as the ſub- 
ject of the propoſition or affirmation. _ 
NOMINATOR, he who preſents a perſon to an 
office or benefice ; whence the perſon named, or preſent- 
ed, is called nominee. See NOMINATION. 
NON-ABILIT V, in law, incapacity, or an exception 


ol 


4 


motion made by the counſel for this purpoſe ; and 
it is a part of the record, 
againſt the plaintiff. 
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tainted of felony, outtawry, &. 


Now-ace, in law, generally Ggnifies"allthe' time 3 


why he cannot commence a ſuit in law 3. 8 his being 1 


perſon continues under the age of one and $655: 2 
in a ſpecial ſenſe it is all the time a nu twenty; but 


age of fourteen. See Ack. FM 2 5 bas the 
 Nox-aPPEARANCE, a default in tot ape 
court of judicature. " Attornie#" ſubſcribilig wan hn 
appearing in court, are Hfable' to attachment and fine for 
ae . If a defendant ' does” nat appear, ung 
d bail upon a {cife factas and rule gien dow... 
may be had e e E, mt Wgment 
Now compos MENTI8, in law, is uled to denote .. 
perſon's not being of found membry and underfiang F 
Of theſe perſons there are four different kinds an "*j 
A yg PE enn 74 e I 
a madman, a lunatic Who has lucid" mtetyals; and: 
drunkard who deprives himſelf of reafon by his Own a0 
and deed. In all theſe cafes, except the . ft, one that 
is non compos mentis ſhall not loſe his life for felony * 
murder; but the drunkard can have no indulgence on 
_—_ 45 ee e for, in the eye of the 
aw, his drunkenneſs does not extenuate but ore 
_ fence. © this bu ae x! ; 25 * | 
' Nown-NATURALS, in medicine, fo called becauſe k; | 
their abuſe they'become the cauſes of Alete, ge a 
article DIE Ä.. in av 
Phyſicians have divided the non 
clafles, viz. the air, meats and drinks 
ing, motion and reſt, the paſſions of the mind, the re- 
tentions and excretions. ka the articles Am, Mears, 
88 n e 
NoN-R RESIDENCE is particularly applied to ſpiri 
perſons, who wilfully abſent them 1055 for the my 
one month together, or two months at different times in 
the year, from their benefices; for which they are liable 
to penalties, by the ſtatute of non*refidence: but bi- 
ps, the king's chaplains, &c. are excepted.  _ 
Non-sv1T fignifies the dropping of a ſuit or action, 
or a renouncing thereof by the plaintiff or defendant, 
which happens moſt commonly upon the diſcovery of W 
ſome error in the plaintiff's proceedings, when the cauſe Wi 
is ſo far proceeded in, that the jury is ready at the bar WI 
to deliver in their werds. Dn 
A non-ſuit, it is ſaid, may be in the following caſes, WW 
viz, where a perfon brings a perſonal action, and does Wi 
not proſecute it with effech z or if, upon the trial, he re- 
fuſes to ſtand a verdict, then he becomes non-ſuited; ſo Wi 
where the plaintiff is not ready for trial at the calling Wl 
and ſwearing of the jury, it is preſumed he does not Wi 
ſtand to proceed in his cauſe, and on that account the Wi 
court may call him non- ſuited. Likewiſe, on a trial, Wl 
when the jury comes in to deliver their verdict, and , 
when the plaintiff is called on to hear the ſame, in that , 
caſe, if he does not appear after being thrice called by WW 
the crier of the court, he is non- ſuited; which non-ſuit Bl 
is to be recorded by the ſecondary, by the direQion of 
the court: but if he afterwards appears, before the non | 
ſuit is actually recorded, the court may take the ver- 
diet: for that is not a non-ſuit, till it be. recorded, upon 
in the nature of 2 judgment 
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-naturals into fix 
» Neep and watch- 


NONCONFORMIST 
See DissENT ERS. | 1 6 

NONE, one of the ſeven canonical hours in ihe 
Romiſh church, anſwering to three o'clock in the at” 
ternoon. = „ 
| Nonzs, None, in the Roman calendar, the Him 7 
of the months January, February, April, June, . 
September, November, and December ; and the —_ 
of March, July, and October. March, May, Ju Jo eſe 
October, had fix days in their nones; 2 Ry 
alone, in the ancient conſtitution of the year by * 
had thirty-one days apiece, the reſt havin * med 
nine, and February thirty; but when Czfar 33 
the year, and made other months Sontam _— | 


days, he did not allot them ſix days of no 


ORMAL-Linz, in , is uſed for a feen 
dicular line, dran to a tangent of a curye from the Fee 


taken againſt a plaintiff, in a cauſe, on ſome juſt ground, 


of contact, and intercepted by the eie thereof | 
| PERPENDICULAR and SUBNORMAL. volk 


or angularis, and of the __ 
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XORROY, the title of 
4 arms. 5 wb e + OE, | 5 1 2 
NORTH, in coſmograpby, one of the four cardinal 


points. Ses ee ee e 
NORTHING, in navigation, the latitude made by a 
ſhip, in ſailing towards the orth- pole. 
"NORWAY, a kingdom of Europe, ſituated between 
the fourth and thirticth NO f caſt long. and be- 
ween the fifty-eighth and ſeventy- ſecond © | 

1 is bounded” by the Atlantic ocean on the north and 
welt, by Swearth Lapland and other ' provinces of 


sweden on the eaſt, and by the ſea called the Categate 


and Schaggerac on the ſouth. It is a cold barren coun- 


„ſubje | . SE 
* sb, Naſus, in anatomy, may be divided two dif- 


ferent ways; from their ſituation, into internal and ex- 
ternal parts; and from their ſtructure, into hard and ſoft 
ts. | | CNET pO Mites N Ry 4 W 7 
The external parts are the root of the noſe, the arch, 
the back, or ſpine of the noſe, the ſides: of the noſe, 
the tip of the noſe, the ale, the external nares, and the 
under the ſeptum. o 
The internal parts are the internal nares, the ſeptum 
narium, the circumvolutions, the conchæ ſuperiores, 
the conchæ inferiores, the poſterior openings of the in- 
ternal nares, the ſinus frontales, ſinus maxillares, ſinus 
ſchrnoidales, the ductus lachrymales, and ductus 
atini, 5 
The firm or hard parts are moſtly bony, and the reſt 
cartilaginous z to theſe we may add the perioſteum and 
perichondrium. En ay ee 
The ſoft parts are the integuments, muſcles, ſacculus 


* 


lachrymalis, membrana pituitaria, veſſels, nery es, and 


hairs of the 8 = | 
The external noſe is covered by the common integu- 
ments, the ſkin, epidermis, and fat. Thoſe which 
cover the tip of the noſe, and alæ narium, are a great 
n1mber of glandular bodies, which Morgagni called 
glandulæ ſebaceæ, the contents of which may eaſily be 
que. 21d out by the fingers. ea. LD 

Six muſcles are commonly reckoned to belong to the 


bl * 


noſe; two recti, called alſo pyramidales or triangulares ; 


two obliqui or laterales, and two tranſverſi, or myrti- 
formes. In very muſcular bodies, there are likewiſe 


| ſome ſupernumerary muſcles, or ſmall acceſſorii. The 


noſc may alſo be moved in ſome meaſure by the muſcles 
6! the lips, which in many caſes become al ts to the 
proper muſcles of this organ, 1 | 
The arteries of all theſe parts come from the external. 
carotid, Tnoſe of the external parts of the noſe are in 
general ramifications of the arteria maxillaris externa, 
ralis; and the arteries of 
the internal parts are ihcations of the maxillaris 
Interna, „ ; | 
The veins are almoſt in the ſame manner branches of 
the external jugular, and they communicate with the 
orbitary ſinus, and by that means with the ſinuſes of the 
dura mater, and with the internal jugulars. | 
he principal nerves belonging to the noſe are fila- 
ments of the newiolfactorii, which run down through 
the holes of the tranſverſe lamina of the os ethmoides, 
and are diftributed to the common membrane of the 
internal nares, eſpecially to the villous portions thereof. 
ne inner branch of the orbitary or ophthalmic nerve 
ſends a filament through the internal anterior orbitary 
ole into the cranium, which comes out again in com- 
pany with one of the filaments of the olfactory nerve 
through the ethmoidal lamina. | 5 
be internal branch advances afterwatds towards the 
** ung uis, and is diſtributed partly to the ſacculus lachry- 
alis, the upper portion of the muſculus pyramidalis, 
*n« of the integuments of the noſe. The ſuborbitary 
2 le, having paſſed through the inferior orbitary hole, 
ends filaments to the lateral external parts of the noſe. 


\ 


* i 5 : 
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that membrane, and ſo rendering it incapable of bein 

affected. The noſe ſerves Iikewiſe to regulate and mo- 
dify the voice; and to this the finuſes alſo contribute. 
The ſacculus lachrymalis receives the fetum from 
the eyes, and diſcharges it upon the palate, whenee the 


he third of the three kings | whole pituitary membrane, prevents the air from "Sa 
NS! pf „ 


Bleeding at the Nees. See H MRRHAG x. 
NO TARICON, the third part of the Jewiſh cabbala. 
NOT ART, Netorivs, ſignifies 4 perſon uſually ſome 
ſcrivener,” Who takes notes, or frames Thott draughts 
of contracts, obligations,” charter parties, or other Writ- 
— A At preſent we call "him à notary public, who 
publicly atteſts deeds or writings, in order to make them 
authentic in another nation: but he is principally em- 
ployed in buſineſs concerning merchants, as making 
proteſts of bills of exchange, &c. And noting à bill, 


- 
" 
s Ta 
7 
8 
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accept or pay the ſame. See Bitt, © 000 | 

_  Fedlefiaſtical Nor aries were officers in the firſt age 

of the church, whoſe buſineſs it was to collect and pre- 
JJ -Ä—— 
NOTATION, in arithmetic and algebra, the method 
of exprefling numbers or quantities by ſigns or charac- 
ters, appropriated' for that purpoſe. See NUMRRATTION, 
Dee, 7 HH ret 


NOTE, Nota, is uſed for a character or abbrevia- 
ture, ſerving to denote or expreſs ſomething in a little 
Erh 5009 e 

Norx, in muſic, a character which marks the ſound, 
that is, 'the elevation and falling of the voice, and the 
ſwiftneſs and ſlowneſs of its motions, In general under 


nn 


in muſic, though in propriety the word only implies the 
marks which denote the degrees of gravity and acuteneſs 


to be given to each ſound, See CHaracTes. 


worthy of particular notice: as alſo tor an obſervation 
or explication of ſome paſſage in an author added in the 


editor, in which ſenſe it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed to 


editions of clafſic, &c. authors. We have Virgil, Ho- 
race, Terence, &c. with Dacier's notes, Dauphin's 
notes, notes variorum, e. Rs . 
Norx is alſo a minute, or ſhort writing, containin 
ſome article of buſineſs, in which ſenſe we ſay, promiſ- 
ſory note, note of hand, bank note, &c. „ 
Pers of a fine, in law, an abſtract of the fine or con- 
tract made by the chirographer, before the ſame is en- 
groſſed. | „„ 15 


on each fide. They are called baſtard or ſpurious ribs, 
in regard they do not join with the breaſt- bone as the 
other ribs do; nor are they, like the reſt, bony, but car- 
tilaginous. See Rips, | „ 
OTHING, Nihil. The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh be- 
tween nothing taken ſtrictly, being that which is im- 
pofſible, or implies a contradiction, and nothing taken 
more generally, being applied both to what is poflible 
and impoflible. An, they diſtinguiſh nothing into 
negative, which is the abſence of reality in any fubjeRt ; 
and privative, which is the abſence of reality in a ſubject 
capable thereof, or wherein it ought to be found. © 
PAY ook * ſig hes „ e MN ine uh 799 75 
it is figuratively applied by phyſicians, &c. to ſuch diſ- 
CO though e of a ſimilitude of ſymptoms, 
| &e, they have the ſame denomination as ſome others, yet 


ſomething known, which a man might be ignorant of 
before: and it has divers effects in our laws; for thereb 


external parts | * | of y 
> branch of the ſuperior maxillary nerve goes to | the party giving the ſame, may reap a benefit which he 


de poſterior opening of the nares, being ſpent on the 
: and other A parts of the noſe. The noſe 
1 Organ of ſmelling, by means of the villous portion 
15 © internal membranes, to which the olfactory nerves 
10 principally diſtributed. It is likewiſe of uſe in re- 


e - OREILS TT rt; 


otherwiſe ſhould not have had; and by this means the 
| perſon to whom it is given, is liable to ſome charge or 
action, to which without it he had not been ſubjes, 4 

NOTION, in logic, an idea or repreſentation of any 
9 EVAL mind, See IDza. Zh 
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greateſt part of it runs to the pharynx. ' Wind. 


is where he goes to take notice of a merchant's refuſal to 


notes are comprehended all the ſigns or characters uſed | 


Norz is likewiſe uſed for a mark made in a book or 
writing where there occurs ſomething remarkable and 


margin, at the bottom of the page, or elſewhere,” by an 


text. The notes make the principal difference .in the 


NOTHA CA, in anatomy, the five loweſt ribs 


are of a different origin, ſeat, or the like, from the ſame. 
NOTICE, in law, is defined to be the making of 
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io e nl ctr wy ene ut 1555 
kewly ploughed, that had not been tilled beſore in the 
tnemory of man. Novale is alſo ſometimes uſed for 
/ fallow land. e e anne hag: Hon ads | 
NOVATIONs, a Chriſtian ſect which ſprang up in 
the third century, ſo. called from. Novatian, a prie 
Rome, or Novatus, an African biſhop, Who ſepara 
from the communion, of pope Cornelius, whom Nova- 
tian Ae oats with a criminal lenity towards thoſe 
had tized during the perſecution of Deeius. He 
denied the church's power of remitting mortal fins; upon 
the.offender's repentance; and at laſt. went.ſo far as to 
deny that the apoſtles could ever hope for pardon, even 
from God himſelf; Novatus coming to Rome, joined 
ith the followers of Novatian, and added to theſe rigid 
8 585 another, which was the unlawfulneſs of ſe- 
cond matriages, ag e as 
againſt apoſtates z denying communion to ſuch as 
married a ſecond time after baptiſm, and treating widows 
who married again, as adultereſſes. The two leaders 
were proſcribed and declared heretics, not for excluding 
penitents from communion, but fot. denying that the 
church had the power of remitting ſins. 1 
NOVEL, in the civil law, a term uſed for the conſtitu- 
tions of ſeveral emperors, as of Juſtin, Tiberius, Leo, 
and more particularly of thoſe of Juſtinian. The con- 
ſtitutions of Juſtinian were called novels, either from 
their producing a great alteration in the face of the an- 
cient law, or becauſe they were made on new caſes, and 
after the reviſal of the ancient code, compiled by order 
of that emperor. Thus the conſtitutions of the empe- 
tors Theodoſius, Valentinian, Marcian, &c. were alſo 
called novels, on account of their being publiſhed after 
the Theodoſian code. e 858 
Nov, in matters of literature, a fictitious hiſtory of 
a ſeries of ſurprizing and entertaining events in common 
life, wherein the rules of probability are or ought to be 
ſtrictly preſerved; in which it differs from a romance, 
where the hero and heroine is ſome prince and princeſs, 
and the events which lead to the cataſtrophe, are in ge- 
neral highly abſurd and unnatural. e e e 
. NovsL A$S8IGNMENT, in law, an aſſignment of time, 
place, or the like, in an action of treſpaſs, otherwiſe than 
it was before aſſigned. OM oe chr; LIT Lug 
NOVEMBER, in chronology, the eleventh month of 
the Julian year, conſiſting ogy of thirty days: it got 
the name of November, as being the ninth month of 
Romulus's year, which began with March. See MoxTH 


and YEAR. | 
yet ſkilled 
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NOVICE, in general, denotes a perſon not 
or experienced in any art or profeſſion, 
NOUN, Nomen, in grammar, a name or word ex- 
preſſing the thing ſpoken of, as king, queen, prince, 
Beſides the particular name which each perſon bears, 
he gives himſelf another when he ſpeaks of himſelf, as 
I or myſelf; the former are called nouns, and the latter 
pronouns. Nouns are again divided into nouns-ſubſtan- 
tive, and nouns- adjective. 5 4 
They are called ſubſtantives, when the objects they 
expreſs are conſidered ſimply in themſelves, as ſoul, &c. 
and adjectives, when their objects are conſidered as 
clothed with any qualities, as vicious foul, &c. 5 
Nouns are alſo divided into proper and appellative; 
nouns proper are thoſe which. expreſs a particular thing 
or perſon, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all others of the 
ſame kind, as Ariſtotle, &c. Te Fry... 
Nouns appellative are thoſe common to ſeveral indi- 
viduals of the ſame kind, as man, beaſt, fiſh, &c. 
NOWED, in heraldry, ſignifies knotted, from the 
Latin nadatus; being applied to the tails of ſuch creatures 
as are very long, and ſometimes repreſented in coat- 
armour, as if tied up in a knot, _ ef 4 
NUCIFEROUS, in botany, is applied to ſu 
as bear nuts. Po ops op Ns 
NUCKIANZ GranvurLz, in anatomy, a number 
of ſmall glands, ſituate between the abducent muſcle. of 
the eye, and the upper part of the os jugale. See Eye, 
Grand, Ke. 35 . 
- NUCLEUS, in general, denotes the 
or even any ſeed incloſed within a hug. 
The term nucleus is alſo uſed ſor the body of a co- 
\ , | 
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kernel of a nut, 
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is that referred t 


| whereof unity is an aliquot part; à rational b 
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fe called its bead. See the ant, C 
lignified the 
us cement, 
wich mortat. 
%notes thoſe 
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ation appears 
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met, otherwi 
N UM ee e ee, gore 
Among the ancient architects, nucleus 
niddle flooring, which conſiſted of a: ſtr 

laid che pavement bound 
NUDITIES, in painting and ſeulpture, 
parts of an * figure Which zre not 
any 67 ˙＋J1 ofc | 
NUL T1 


or. tl e parts where the.carn 

4 3 75 n in law, is wha 
generally pleads on the defendant's pleading matter of r. 
|cord in bar of the ation brought by the plumage” 
| NULLITY, in law, fignifies any. thing.that iy null ©, 
void : thus there 1s a nullity of marriage, where — 2 
marry within the degrees, or where infants marry with. 
their parents or guardians. 
age 
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N of tk 
_ NUMBER, Numerus, in arithmetic, an af 

of ſeveral units, or things of the ſame kin. 
|  Stevinus defines: number as that by which the quantity 
of any thing is expreſſed ;, agreeably to which Sir Ifazc 
Newton cenceives number-to.conkit in the abſtad rao 
of a quantity of any kind to another quantity of the fame 
kind, which is accounted, as unity; and, on this view be 
divides. number into integers, fractions, and ſurds,- _ 
Molfius defines number to be ſomething which refers 
to unity, as one right line refers to another. Thus aſſum- 
ing a right line for unity, a number may likewiſe be ex. 
preſſed by a right line: A leſs general definition will not, 
he thinks, comprehend the ſeveral. kinds of whole nun. 
bers, fractions, rationals, and ſurds. Mathematicians 

conſidering number under a great many relations, have | 
eſtabliſhed the following diſtinctions 
Broten Nux fractions. Sce 


| 


ED 
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| BERS are the ſame with 
FRACTION. | 1 „„ 
Cardinal NuMBERs are thoſe which expreſs the quan- 
tity of units, as 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. whereas ordinal numbers 
are thoſe Which exprels order, as iſt, 2d, gd, &c, 
Compound NUMBER, one diviſible. by ſome other num- 
ber beſides unity; as 12, which'is diviſible by .2, 4 4 
and 6. Numbers; as 12 and 15, which have ſome com- 
mon meaſure beſides unity, are ſaid to be compound gum- 
bers among themſel ven. 
Cubic NUMBER. is the product of a ſquare number by 
its root: ſuch is 27, as being the product of the ſquare 


number q, by its root 3. All cubic numbers whoſe root 


is leſs than 6, being divided by 6, the. remainder is the 


root itſelf : thus 27 +6 leaves the remainder 3, its root; 


216, the cube of 6, being divided by 6, leaves no re- 
mainder; 343, the cube of 7, leaves a remainder 1, 
which, added to 6, is the cube root; and 512, the cube 
of 8, divided by 6, leaves a remainder a, which, added 
to 6, is the cube root. Hence the remainders of the di- 
viſions of the cubes above 216, divided by 6, being added 
to 6, always gives the root of the cube ſo divided, till 
that remainder be 5, and conſequently: 11% the cube. out 
of the number divided. But the cubic number above 


this being divided by 6, there remains nothing, thecube- 


root being 12.. Thus the remainders of the higher cubes 


are to be added to 12, and not to 6; till you come to 18, 


when the remainder of the diviſion muſt be added to 183; 
and ſo on ad infinitum. exe ant RT 
Determinate NUMBER is that referred to ſome given 
unit, as a.ternary or three: whereas an indeterminate one 
ö o unity in general, and is called quan 
tity. | 


Hemogeneal NUMBERS are thoſe referred to the fame 
referred to different units are term ed hete- 

s are otherwiſe called integers. Sec 
INTEGER. . 1 bo wave i 11 7 br 8 
National NumBeR is one commenſurable with unity ; 


as a number, incommenſutable with unity, is termed * 


unit z as thoſe 
rogeneal. 
I boele NUMBER 


| rational or a ſurd. See the article, 8un op. 


la the ſame manner a rational Whale number is that 
reof ut iqu roken num- 


ber, that equal ro ſome aliquot part of unjty $: and a fa- 
tional mixed number, that confiſtin of a whole n A 
and a broken one, Regt 

Even NUMBER, vided. into two. 


that which may. be. di 


equal parts without any fraQion, as, 6, 1% Ke. 
ſum, Aferende, and product of any numb et of even num * 
bers, is always an even Rumber. WEED: 
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| bp 2/43. 1 ww 91, 21030), 4 4 0 7 135 
* e Noiaen;' 3 en . debe ind ys Eck | 
equally divided by an u ry 5 SY 20 5 k 
1 wore NUMBER; MG ich duke 

bei, . leafy oF er e ang 

1 9 37 Js ih 

2 be tho Fg of + 
an even n e 0 e 
| an uneven numbered pit en 
a_ even number de added to am uh Als” or if the 
one be ſubtracted tom the other, in the, foriner, an the 
ſum, in the letter the differences is an yneven” num ber ; 

hut the fadum of an even and uneven büber is & en. | 
Ihe ſum of anyieven' number of uneven numbers! 15 an 
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1 Ually converted 


plants; 3 book, bogks, See; Wen the pronunciation * 
quires it, as Where che Nn afar ends in b or &, 1h or ch 


Mfc uually done he addition of ex, inſtead of N 5 


8 the plural is formed: by 1 as from ox is formed th 


and from man; men f brother, l 
. lars ond in f, or fe, form i 


6 (pſural by ve by vey 3 as calf, peer "oak, A 


owever? ne formation «the pray mary 
can be kedüctg te nd rule Ar all, being mere irregy 
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te Ane in many: worth there is no differente . num- 


numbery aud the ſum of anyubeven eat 1 H= ef Be in theep; Ne.“ Agi ſome words have 
. e een ud nager filth name 1 alhes, 12455 lungz, revert 
Primitius or-Paime Nougat ate e ka on ee. And Neg. ig plural; Nog Fm epantric 


dy unity, 28 5 7 Kt. And prime D 5 ' a 
2 — thoſ of 2 have no common n 150 befides 
unity, 2812 and ren {14> 553} 55 10 (4 
_ Pu fect Nunn, that pes ar Aae is woe 
ther, make the whole number; 48 6, 28 "the all dot 
parts of 6 being 3 23 and X867 and thoſe'gf 28,” 
4774 N 4 Ar 
10 Nuss, thoſe whole aliquyt parts; ade! 
r, make eithet mort or” lels thin the whole. And 
theſe are diſtinguiſhed into ab wo and fan; 3 an in- 
ſtance in the former caſe is 12; whoſe aliquot parts 65 | 
4,2, 1, make 165 and in the latter le 16, whoſe 
quot parts 8; 43/24 and 1,/niake bur 15. \ 3 


Plain NUMBERy chat ariſing from” the e | 
of two! numbers, us'6, Which is the-produtt: 1 by. 23 


and theſe numbers are called the hilew'of the 
Nustuan is the product of any Ss müll 
plied by itſelf ; thus 4, which is the” faftum of - EN 15 
a ſquare number. . A | LN . 
very ſquare numder added; 6 14 wü | 
* , ISI, 61 ons 


yg baude 214 3 ” 10. Tbs 14 : 


ohgonal, or N Nunntzs; he ſims of arith of? 


alben beginning with unity: thele, Where 


b common difference is 1, ha called triangular num 
ben; where 2, ſquare numbers where 3, pentagonal | 
numbers; where 4, hexa . numbers; W re 5, hep- | 
tagonal numbers, & n 17 ol 4 
Hyamidai Nursin z“ The ſums of inen 1 
hers, colleQed after the ſume manner 8 che et 
themſelves, and not gathered out of Atithmetich 
dreſſions, are called LY pyramidal * y [the ſums 0 
ſt pyramidals are called ſecond Syram 
U — ariſe out of triangular numbers, 
triangular pyramidal wugkbore 1 if out of — | 
pentaganal.pyramidale\': = 13 OAT 27 3 
Golden: NuunzR; in E rondoty."' See che article. 
Cor nne Number. +31 ? 35 4 ee e ee TV OT99 1 
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a. in grammar, wmothification” 6 noutis, ous 


to accommodate them to the worn yh in their vb: 
conſidered with regard to num See en rg cle 
UN and V aep}} Loren 03. 4 5 yo. $54 8 
ouns or names agreein 4 & 
1 conſidered either 486 Mn dne of thoſe t ng 
ly, or to a number of them; and thoſe 15 
either as ſeyeral, or as United. o di en t eſe. 
— two numbers have been invented, the ngular and 
| THF & +: Bat: 13 36» inn 1 
den a apud idee an object Gaben 35 fin 
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"aig, inferior gad odde abiting me mount ins, 


ethys. All che universe eng repreſented gs fall a 
2 which ere _diſtinguiſheT into; ſeveral 85 * 
de general diviſton of them is into celeſtial 
and terrel rial; the former of Which Wete called Uranie, 
and were ſuppoſed to. be intelligences; chat guremed the 
. N or ſpheres, The bertſtriel — ealted 
eie, preſided Ver the .ſeveral- parts = the: inferior 
d, and were divided into thoſe of the Waterpandithoſe 
of the earth. The nymphs of the watet were the Oceani. 
dig es, or nymphs of the ocean; the Neteigs, the ny 
of the ſea.z. the Naiads and Ephydtiades, the n 
the fountains ; and the Limniades, or nymphs of the likes 
The nymphs of the 4 xy were the Oreades or ahb. 

the mountains; be N "ap ae Fe of / the 

and the Dryads and. Hamagry who were nymphs of 
the. fo oreſts. and Woods, Beſides the theſe, we meet with 
eke who took their names from particular countries, 


.Cithzron in Beotia;, the 1 Dodonideg, 02; 
the 17 from the Liber, & * 


ats Were ſometimes facrificed to the en 
their conſtant offerings were milk, oil, nymph +4 . 


ſects between their living in the form of a wort, and 
their appearing in the winged or moſt perfed ſtate. 

i he eggs of inſects are firſt batched into akind of 
Co Any or maggots ;; Which afterwards paſs; into the 
| nywphſtate, ſurrounded, with ſhells or caſes of their own 
ſkins: ſo that, in Os, theſe nymphs are only the em- 
bryo · inſects, e up in this covering; from whence 

vole, | though- not wiewur great _ 


cu 
Daring ths pb ta the Ser 
8 Fu calls it nympha aurelia, or 2 autelia; 


like import. See CHN VSALI is. 


| and cavernous ſtructure, ſomewhat reſembling. the wat- 
tles under a cock's throat. They are ſometimes ſmaller, 
ſometimes larger, and are continuous to the 
10 the ec and Joined + to the. interior ide 0 
abia. 
Nrurna A, the. water- lily, in 8 a genus of 
plants, f lower of which * of a number of petals, 
uſually fifteen ; they are ſmaller than the cup, and are in- 
= into the ſide of the germen in more than a ſingle 
ſeries: the fruit is an oval K we containing oth 
. i roundiſh ſeeds. . 
MPHAUM, in antiquity; a blic ball : ball mag 
nificently decorated for banqueting, ob 
who waned: Tpaxenicncies, a {haps ne wie ms marriage 
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feaſts, &c. 8 
d from the Greek, oe ure 
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rivers, &c. as the r ſo called dre. Mount 


NyYmen, among paturalifis, that Rate of-winged in. 


and, others ors 1 50 Kc SE of chryſalis, 4 term: of th | 


Nyurh, in anatomy, two E 2 party, | 
ſituated on each fide the rima,, The are of a rel colbur, 
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1 ole od 


Tyne fourth vowel, and fourteenth letter of the 

The ſound of the o is formed by the breath 

fowing out of the mouth, through the cylindric conca- 
vity of the tongue, and round configuration of the lips. 

The Gzeeks had two o's, viz. Omicron 05 and Ome- 


gi (o); the firſt pronounced upon the tip of the lips with 


a ſharper ſound, and the other in the middle of the mouth, 
with a fuller ſound, equal to o in our language. The 
long and ſhort pronunciations of our o are equivalent to 
the two Greek ones; the firſt, as in erbe,; the ſecond, 
25 in obey, Among the Latins the o bore ſo great an affi- 


nity to the a, that they frequently confounded them, writ- 


ing it canſul, and pronouncing it conſul. | 
O, among the ancients, was a numeral letter, ſignify- 
ing eleven; and when a daſh was added at the top, as 0, 

it ſignified eleven thouſand, - |} e 
AK, a tree well known. It is one of the principal 
materials in building ſhips, &c. being ſtrong in all poſitions. 
All the ſorts of oaks are propagated from acorns, which 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible after they are ripe ; 


for if they are kept too long out of the ground, they ſel- 


dom grow. | DEE! | 

The manner of ſowing theſe acorns, if deſigned for a 
ſmall plantation, or to be removed, is, to prepare ſome 
beds of freſh earth, neither too ſtrong and heavy, nor too 
light and dry ; in theſe beds you ſhould place the acorns 
in rows one foot aſunder, and about two inches diſtance 


the ſame freſh earth; obſerving to leave none of them un- 
covered, to entice the vermin, which may, in a ſhort 


time, deftroy all the ſeeds. 


In the ſpring, when the plants begin to appear, you 
muſt carefully clear them from weeds ;. and if the ſeaſon 


Proves dry, you ſhould refreſh them now-and-then with 


alittle water, which will greatly promote their growth. 
theſe beds the plants ſhould remain until the following 


_ Wtumn, obſerving conſtantly to keep them clear from 


weeds; at which time you ſhould prepare a ſpot of good 
reſh earth, in ſize proportionable to the quantity of 
plants, which ſhould be trenched and levelled ; then to- 


Vards the middle or latter end of October, you ſhould 


carefully take up the plants, ſo as not to injure their 
roots, and plant them out in rows three feet aſunder, and 
*ighteen inches diſtance plant from plant; obſerving ne- 
er to ſuffer the plants to abide long out of the ground, 
cauſe their roots would dry, and endanger the. growth 
of the plants. 1 e 
When they are planted, you ſhould lay a little mulch 
upon the ſurtace of the ground, near their roots, to pre- 
vent the earth from drying too faſt; and if the ſeaſon 
ould prove very dry, you ſhould give them a little wa- 
ter to ſettle the earth to their roots. e 
vil hen the plants have taken root in this purſery, they 
15 more care than to keep them clear from 


in the rows, covering them about two inches thick with 
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weeds, and dig the ground between the rows every ſpring 
in doing of n ou ſhould cut off ſuch ng {gt 85 
tend very far from the trunk of the trees, which will ren- 
der them better for tranſplanting again: you ſhould Iſo 
prune off ſuch ſide- branches as extend themſelves very 
far, and would retard the upright ſhoot ; but you ſhould 
by no means cut off all the ſmall lateral branches, ſome 
of which are abſolutely neceſſary to be left on, to detain 
the ſap for the augmentation of the trunk; for I have 
often obſerved, whete trees have been thus cloſely pruned, 
that their heads have. overgrown their bodies, ſo that they 
have bent downward and become crooked. © 
When theſe trees have remained in the nurſery three 
or four years, they will then be large enough to tranſ- 
plant to the places where they are to remain; for it is 
not proper to let them pow very large before they are 
planted out; becauſe theſe are very hazardous trees to 
remove when old, or after they have taken deep root. 
The ſeaſon for this work is, as I ſaid before, in the 
autumn; at which time, if they are carefully taken up, 
there will be little danger of their ſucceeding. When 
— are planted, the ſurface of the ground ſhould be 
mulched about their roots, to prevent its drying too faſt ; 
and if the ſeaſon is very dry, they ſhould be watered, to 
ſettle the earth to their roots, which may be repeated two 
or three times in very dry weather; but you muſt carefully 
avoid giving them too much water, which is very inju- 
rious to theſe trees, when newly remove. 
You ſhould alſo ſtake them to prevent their being 
ſhaken and diſturbed by the winds, which would retar 
their rooting. In tran Ray of theſe trees, you ſhould 
by no means cut their heads, which is too much prac- 
tiſed : all that ſhould be done, muſt be only to cut off 
any bruiſed or ill- placed branches, which ſhould be taken 
off cloſe to the place where they are produced : but there 
can be no greater injury done to theſe trees than to ſhorten 
their roots ; for when the leading bud, which is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to draw and attract the nouriſhment, is taken 
off, the branch often decays entirely, or, at leaſt, down 
to the next vigorous bud. . ; 
The trees, thus raiſed and managed, will, if planted in 
a proper ſoil, grow to a conſiderable magnitude, and are 
very proper for a wilderneſs in large gardens, or to plant 
in clumps in parks, &c. but if they are deſigned for tim- 
ber, it is much the better method to ſow the acorns in the 
places where they are to remain; in order to which, you 
ſhould provide yourſelf in autumn with a ſufficient quan- 
tiry of acorns, which ſhould be 1 0 taken from ſtraight, 
upright, vigorous-growing trees; theſe ſhould be gather- 
ed from under the trees as ſoon as may be after they are 
| fallen, and, if poſſible, in a dry time, laying them thin in 
| ſome open room to dry; after which they may be put in 
dry ſand, and preſerved in a dry place until the end of 
November, when you ſhould. prepare the ground for 
* 6 k The 
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are. ſown, nor will they laſt near 
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o AK 


The directions here given are deſigned only for ſmall 
plantations in a garden or park, which are only for plea- 
ſure : but where theſe trees are cultivated with a view to 


E the acorns ſhould be ſown where the trees are de- 


gned to grow; for thoſe which are tranſplanted will 


" never grow to the ſize of thoſe Which ſtand where. they. 
{ound : for in 


44 


_fome places, where theſe trees have been tranſplanted 


with the greateſt care, and they have grown very faft for 
ſeveral years after, yet they are now decaying, when thoſe 
which remain in the place where they came up from the 
acorns, are ſtill very thriving, and have not the leaſt ſign 
of decay: therefore, whoever deſigns to cultivate theſe 


trees for timber, ſhould never think of tranſplanting them, 


but ſow the acorns on the ſame ground where they ate 
to grow; for the timber of all thoſe trees which are tranl- 
planted, is not near ſo valuable as that of the. trees from, 
acorns. I ſhall therefore add ſome plain directions for the 
ſowing of acorns, and managing of the meg Soros dur- 
ing their minority, until they are out of danger, and re- 
quire no farther care. | | 
The firſt thing to be done is that of fencing the ground 
very well, to keep out cattle, hares, and rabbits ; for if 
either of theſe can get into the ground, they will ſoon 
deſtroy all the young trees. Indeed, they will in a few 
ears grow to be out of danger from the hares and rab- 
Vito ; but it will be many years before they will be paſt 
injury from cattle, if they are permitted to get into the 
plantation; therefore, durable fences ſhould be put round 
the ground. Tf, in the beginning, à pale fence, is made 
about the land, which may be cloſe at the bottom, and 
_ above; and within the pale e planted; 
this will become a good fence, by the time the pale de- 


1 


cays, àagainſt all ſorts of cattle ; and then the trees will 


have got above the reach of hares and rabbits, ſo that they 
cannot injure them; for the bark of the trees will be 
wo HardLar them fo gnaw.. 1 4G 4; 
* After the ground is well fenced, it ſhould be prepared, 
by plowing of it three or four times, and, after each plow- 
ing, to harrow it well, to break the clods, and cleanſe the 
ground from couch, and the roots of all bad. weeds. In- 
eed, if the ground is green ſward, it will be. better to 


have one crop of beans, peaſe, or turneps, off the ground, 


before the acorns are ſown, provided theſe crops are well 
hoed to ſtir the ſurface, and deſtroy the weeds: for. if this 
is obſeryed, the crop will mend and improve the land for 
ſowing ; but in this caſe, the W e be plowed as 
ſoon as poſſible, when the crop is taken off, to prepare it 
for acorns; which ſhould be ſown as ſoon as may be 
after the acorns are ripe: for although theſe may be pre- 


ſerved in ſand for ſome time, yet they will be apt to 


ſprout ; and, if ſo, the ſhoc.s are in danger of being 
broken and ſpoiled ; therefore I ſhould adviſe the ſowing 
carly, which'is certainly the beſt method, ia 
In making choice of the acorns, all thoſe ſhould be 
prefer red which are taken from the el and moſt thriv- 
ing trees : and thoſe of pollard trees ſhould always be re- 


jected, though the latter are generally the moſt produQiye 


of acorns ; but thoſe of the large trees commonly produce 


the ſtrongeſt and moſt thriving plants. 


The ſeaſon for the ſowing of the acorns being come, and 
the ground having been plowed, ang levelled ſmooth, the 
next work is to ſow the acorns; which muſt be done by 
drawing of drills acroſs the ground, at about four feet 
aſunder, and two inches deep; into which the acorns 
ſhould be ſcattered, at two inches diſtance. Theſe grills 
may be drawn either with a drill plough, or by hand, with 
an bes but the former is the moſt expeditious method, 
therefore in large plantations ſhould be. preferred, In the 


drawing of the drills, if the land has any flope to one fide, 


theſe ſhould be made the ſame. way as the ground flopes, 
that there may be no ſtoppage of the wet by the rows of 
plants Fong the hanging of the land, his ſhould be 
particularly obſerved in all wet ground, or where the wet 
is ſubjeQ to lie in the winter. When the acorns are ſown, 
the drills ſhould be carefully filled in, ſo. as to cover the 
acorns ſecurely 3 for, if any of them are expoſed, the 


will entice the birds and mice; and, if either of theſe 


once attack them, they will make great havock with 
them. 23 | la 0447 


The reaſon of my directing the drills to be made at this 


* 


| diſtance, is for the more convenient Rirring of the 
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between the rows, to keep the young plants cle 
weeds; for if this is not AT — 
pectedy that the young plants ſhould make much pro- 
greſs; and yet this is generally neglected by many who 
pretend to.be great planters, who-are often at a large ex. 
pence to plant, but ſeldom regard them after: ſo that the 
young plants have the difficulty to encounter the weed; 
which frequently are four or five times the height of the 
plants, and not only ſhade. and draw them, but alſo ex. 
hauſt all the goodneſs of the ground, and conſequent! 
ſtarve the plants: therefore, whoever hopes to have ſuc 
ceſs in their plantations, ſhould! determine to be at the | 
expence of keeping them clean for eight or ten years after 
lowing, by which time the plants will have obtained 
rength enough to keep down the weeds: the ne 
gs, of this has occaſioned fo many young plantation 
to miſcarry, as are frequently met with in divers parts of 
W 1 RE 5 | 
bout the end of March, or beginning of A 
young plants will appear above ground ; but before this 
if the ground ſhould produce many young weeds, it wil 
be good huſbandry to ſcuffle the ſurface over with. Dutch 
hoes, in a dry time, either the latter end of March, or 
the beginning of April, to destroy the weeds, where) 
the ground will be kept clean, until all the plants 2: 
come. up ſo as to be plainly diſcerned ; by which gimeit 
may be proper to hoe the ground over again; for by do. 
ing it early, while the weeds are ſmall, a man will per. 
form more of this work in one day than be can in three 
or four, when. the weeds are gtown large: beſides, there 
will be great hazard of cutting off or injuring the young 
plants, when. they are hid by the weeds ; and-ſmall Weeds, 
being gut, 125 ſoon dried up by the ſun; but large weeds 
often take freſh root, and grow again, eſpecially if rain 
ſhould fall foon after, had then the weeds will grow the 
faſter for being ſtirred ; therefore, it is noz,only the beſt 
method, but alſo the cheapeſt huſbandry,\ts begin clean- 
ing early in the ſpring, and to repeat il as ollen us the 
weeds are product.. J 
The firſt ſummer, while, the plants are young, it will 
be the beſt way to perform theſe heck by bands but 
afterwards it may be done with the -hoe-plough; for a 
the rows are four feet aſunder, there will be room enough 
for this plough to work; and as this will ſtir and looſen 
the ground, it will be of great ſervice to the plants; but 
there will require a little hand labour where the plough it 
uſed, in order to deſtroy the weeds, which will come up 
in the rows between the plants; for theſe will be out 
of the reach of the plougb, and, if they are not deſtroy- 
ed, they will ſoon overgrow and tear down the young 
plants. 44 moet nas „ 
After the plants have grown two years, it will be proper 
to draw out ſome of them, where they grow too cloſe; 
but in the doing of this, great care ſhould be had not to 
injure the roots of thoſe left; for as the plants which are 
drawn out are only fit for plantations deſigned for plea- 
ſure, ſo theſe ſhould not be ſo much regarded in their be- 
ing removed, as to ſacrifice any of thoſe which are delign- 
ed to remain. In the thinning of theſe plantations, the 
plants may, at the firſt time, be left about one foot 
aſunder, which-will give them room enough to grow two 
or. three years longer; by which time it may de eaſy to 
judge which are likely to make the beſt trees. Therefore 
theſe may be then fixed on, as ſtandards, to remain; 
though it will be proper to have a greater number at-this 
time marked than can be permitted to grow, becauſe 
ſome of them may not anſwer the expectation: and, as 
it will be improper to thin theſe trees too much at one 
time, ſo the leaving double the number intended at the 
ſecond thinning will- not be amiſs. Therefore, if they 
are then left at about four feet diſtance in the:rows, t 
will have room enough to grow: three or four year? 
longer; by which time, if the plants have-made $9 . 
progreſs, ibeir roots will have ſpread over the groun in 
therefore it will be proper to take up every e in 
the rows. But, by this, 1 de not mean to be dn ., 
the removing, but to make choice of the beſt ou ud 
ſtand, which- ever rows they may be in, or if 2 bat is 
not be exactly at the diſtance here aſſigned alt ! ould 


ril, the | 


| delgned bene, is, to Jay down gener rule wanekiHerte 
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\+ 2s nearly complied with as the plate wil permit: 
therefore every perſon ſhould be guided by the'growth of 
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che trees in the mance of this work, | 
When the plants have been reduced to che diſtance of 
ibout eight feet, they will not require any more thinning. 
But in two or three years time, thoſe which. are not to 


ach progreſs as to become a ſhelter to each other; for 


ic: much expoſed to the wind, the trees ſhould be thinned 
gith great caution, and by flow degrees; for if che air it 


ſudden check to the trees, and greatly retard their growth; 


tion uſed as in thoſe places ; the plants will not be in ſo 
nuch danger of ſuffering. ee en 
The diſtance which I ſhould chuſe to allow to thoſe 


near, where the trees thrive well; in which caſe their 
fre years: nor will this diſtance be too great, ſo as to 


intended that the trees ſhould enjoy the whole benefit of 
the ſoil. Therefore, after one crop of the underwood, or, 
x the moſt, two crops are cut, I would adviſe the ſtub- 


ould be principally regarded: but, in general; moſt 
people have more regard for the- immediate profit of the 
inder wood than the future good of the timber, and, fre- 
quently, by ſo doing, ſpoil both : for, if the underwood 


* 


them in their progreſs. - V 
The ſoil in which oak makes the greateſt progreſs, is a 
eeprich loam, in which the trees grow to the largeſt fize 
and the timber of thoſe trees which grow-upon this land, 
is generally more pliable than that which grows on a ſhal- 
lower or drier ground; but the wood of the latter is much 


England in which the oak will not grow, provided there 


vill not thrive equally in all ſoils: but yet it might be 
<ultivated to a national advantage upon many large waſtes 
in many parts of England, as alſo to the great profit of 
the eſtates where theſe tracts of land now lie uncultivated, 
and produce nothing to the owner: And, ſhould the 
preſent temper of deftroying the timber of England con- 


7 


unue in practice ſome years longer, in the ſame degree 


lng eſteemed for its naval ſtrength, may be obliged to 
ſeek for timber abroad, or be content with ſuch a naval 
tiength as the poor remains of ſome frugal eſtates may 

ae left growing: for, as to the large foreſts, from 
vhence the navy has been ſo long ſupplied, a few years 

vill put an end to the timber there: and how can it be 
"herwiſe, when the perſons to whoſe care theſe are com 
Uitted, reap an advantage from the deſtruRion of the tim- 
bet? Miller's Gard. Dif. Ly ee 1 
OaE-Heef Galls. — Theſe are of ſeveral kinds; the re- 
ebe pecies, called the muſhroom gall, is never 
Io on any other vegetable ſubſtance but theſe leaves; 
wa] beſides this, there are a great number of other 


D The double gall of theſe leaves is very ſingular, in that, 
4 generality of productions of this kind affect only one 
1 of a leaf, or branch, and grow all one way, this 
ad of gall extends itſelf both ways, and is ſeen on each 
* of the leaf, in form of two protuberances, oppoſite 
ode to the other. Theſe are of differently irregular 
ue but their natural figure ſeems that of two cones, 
Fig road baſes, and very obtuſe points, though, ſome- 
their z they are round, or very nearly ſo. "Theſe make 
\-g 

in June, or longer. They are at firſt green, but 

2 


ſemain will be fit to cut down, to make ſtools for under: 4 
wood 3 and thoſe which ate to remain, wilt have made 


but, in ſheltered-fituations, there need not be ſo great cau- | 


trees which are deſigned to remain for timber, is, from | 
- treaty-five to above thirty feet, which will not be too | 


heads will ſpread, ſo as to meet in about thirty or thirty- | 


bing up the ſtools, that the ground may be intirely clear, | 
for the advantage of the growing timber, which is what | 


y left after the trees have ſpread ſo far as that their * | 
net, the underwood will not be of much worth; and yet | 
by their ſtools being left, they will draw away a great | 
fare of nouriſhment. from the timber trees, and retard | 


i proper care taken in their cultivation; though this tree | 


appearance on the leaf in April, and remain on 


* 
1 * $3.3 x 
uin 


| 


1 


{his is what ſhould: be principally attended to, whenever | 
the trees are thinned ; therefore, in all ſuch places which ; 


lt too much at once into the plantation, it will give a | 


impede the upright growth of the trees; ©; his diſtance is | 


— 


more compact and hard. Indeed there ate few foils in 


ö 


which it has for ſome years paſt, and as little care be | 
taken to raiſe a ſupply, this country, which has been fo | 


* 


2 


jfterwards yellowiſh, 234 ate foſter ie die touch tht 
my other of the productions of this kind: they are 
ally about the ſize of a age per wt 1 | 


grow to the bigneſs-of a nut. When opened, they 


[found to be of that kind which are itihabited esch by one 


inſet only, and each contains one cavity: The 1/7 fu 


'8 3 © 


| s aumut”s Hiſt, 8 i 
AT, in huſbandry, a grain, of which thete. are 
and which 


+ A WE .X 5 


manner as barley. | N . 
White oats is commonly ſown upon an etch, after 
wheat, rye, or barley; they only give the land one 


dle, in November, which will make it rot the better, 


and be a kind of winter fallowing. Only, if you havea 


very dry burning ground, which black oats will not de- 
= in, they often in that caſe, ſow them upon a Jay. 
arch and April are the uſual time of ſowing white oats, 
and the drier the weather is when they are ſown, the bet- 
ter; they grow beſt upon a dry, gravelly, or ſandy land, 
and they are the beſt of all to be Dives upon a land very 


ſubject to weeds, becauſe, being ſowed late, they allow. 


a very little ploughing, and, growing very thick after 
this, they over-top the weeds ſooner than any other plant. 
White oats generally yield about the ſame quantity ag 
thoſe of tae black, that is, about twenty buſhels from an 
acre: Mortimer s Huſbandry, r... 


Wild Oàr, in huſbandry, a kind of oat, or oat-graſs, 


| which comes up of itſelf, without ſowing, and is much 


hated 


ploughing, and ſow them, and harrow them, as they do 
the black oats, except the land is ſubjett to weeds; in 
that caſe, it is good to plough up the wheat, or rye ſtub- 
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 batedand dreaded by the farmers. This, jn many coun- Je OBLATION, a ſacrifice, or offering 8 hs 


ties of England, is the greateſt of all bindrances of the {See Sactirice. sn. 


good crops of barley, and often of other grain. Itisa | OBLIGATION, in general; denotes an | 
rough and hairy, oat, and uſually black, In the wetter a perſon: becomes bound to another, to do 


— 


— 1 
_ . years, and after much froſt, this is found to be moſt | to oh ſum of money, be ſurety, or the like. 
„„ os i m 59 Jer eB | | LIQUE,, in geometry, ſomething aſlant, or tha 
NE edy the farmer has 9 this, is, to ſow | deviates from the perpendicular. Thus an oblique a 
the land moſt apt to produce it with beans, and when they | 1s either an acute ot obtuſe one, i. e. any angle ex "gle, 

- are come up to about three inchex high, to turn in erp ſight one. " See Avora, «4 , P 

upon the ground, about twenty ſheep to an acre, ; thele | BLIQUE. ASCENSION, in aſtronomy, See the artic 
will eat up all the ſhoots of the. wild oat, and not touch AscENSIofx. n ee eee 


the beans ſo. long as there is any of the oat ſhoots left. | OsL1Qus Cars, in grammar, areall the caſe except 


Ly 


I 


Maoretons Vor thampt. . Athe nominative, See CA. 1 
O ATH, Fugurandum, is a ſolemn affirmation, in] OL Drsczxsiox, in aſtronomy, Ses the * 
which the perſons ſworn invoke the Almighty to witneſs | DescEns10N, „ e x ( 0 
that theig teſtimony is true, renouneing all claim to his | OBLiqus Linz, that which, falling on another.line 
mercy, and calling for his vengeance if it be falſeQ. makes oblique angles with it, viz, one acute, and the 
_  _ OBADIAH, or the Prophecy of OBADIAH, a canonical | other obtuſe. f 00D 3 5 on 
book of the Old Teſtament, which is contained in one | - OnLiqus PerCussoN, in mechanics. See ther; 
ſingle chapter, and is partly an invective againſt the cru- cle PERCUSs o. OE TT "ran 
elty of the Edomites, who mocked and derided the chil- | OBLIQuz PLANES, indialling, are thoſe: which keclin 
| dren of Iſras], as they paſſed into captivity, and with | from the zenith, or incline towards the horizon, - Barth 
other enemies, their confederates, invaded and oppreſſed | articles DAL and PLA gs. 
_ thoſe ſtrangers, and divided the ſpoil amongſt themſelves : |. The obliquity, or quantity of this inclination, ot reel; 
and partly a prediction of the deliverance of Iſrael, and | nation, may be found by means of a quadrant... 
of the victory and triumph of the whole church over her |  OBLiqus. SAILING, in navigation, is when a fh 
enemies. 1 „„ — upon ſome thumb between the four cardinal . 
O BELISK, in architecture, a truncated, quadran af pray, he oblique angle with the meridian; in which 
lar, and ſlender pyramid, raiſed as an ornament, and re- | caſe, ſhe, continually changes both latitude and longitude 
| quently charged either with inſcriptions or hierogly- See SAILING. ,-» © 0142/4919, cf4 "i 
GST ONS) II |» OBL1QUE SPHERE is where the pole is elevated any 
Obeliſks appear to be of very great antiquity, and to be number of degrees leſs than 90»; in which caſe, the axi 
firſt raiſed to tranſmit to poſterity precepts of philoſophy, | of the world, the equator, and parallels of declination wil 
which were cut in hieroglyphical characters; afterwards | cut the horizon obliquely. See SpRE RR... 
they were uſed to immortalize the great actions of he-“ OBLIQUITY / the Ecliptic. See Ectipric, 
Toes, and the memory of perſons beloved. The firſt obe-] OBLONG, in general, denotes a figure that is longer 
liſe mentioned in hiſtory was that of Rameſes king of |than broad: ſuch is a parallelogram, ellipſis, &c. 
Egypt, in the time of the Trojan war, which was forty PARALLELOGRAM and ELL1Ps1s. . 
cubits high, Phius, another king of Egypt, raiſed one] OBOLUS, in antiquity, an ancient Athenian coin, 
of ty B cubits; and Proleny Philadelphus, another | Among ancient . obolus likewiſe denoted a | 
of eighty-eight cubits, in mem ry of Arſinoe. Auguſtus | weight, equal to ten grains. 
erected one at Rome in the Campus Martius, which ſerv- OBSECRATIO „in rhetoric, a figure whereby the 
ed to mark the hours on an horizontal dial, drawn on the | orator implores the aſſiſtance of God, or man. | 
pavement. They were called by the Egyptian prieſts the } OBSEQUIES, the ſame with funeral ſolemnities, dee 
fingers of the ſun, becauſe they were made in Egypt alſo, | BuR1ar, FUuxzRAL, &c. N 5 
to ſerve as ſtyles, or gnomons to mark the hours on the] OBSERVATION, among navigators, fignifies the 
ground. The Arabs till call them Pharaoh's needles, | taking the ſun's, or a ſtar's meridian altitude, in order 
whence the Italians call them aguglia, and the French | thereby to find the latitude. 3s 64 redo: M 
„„ | OBSERVATORY, a place deſtined for obſerving the | 
| The proportions in the height and thickneſs are nearly | heavenly bodies; being, generally, a building erected on 
the ſame in all obeliſks ; their height being nine, or nine | ſome eminence, covered with a terrace for making aſtro- 
and a half, and ſometimes ten times their thickneſs ; and] nomical obſervations. - | 
their diameter at the top never leſs than half, and never | OBSIDIONALIS, an epithet 
greater than three-fourths of that at the bottom. to a ſort of crown. 
© OpxL15x, +, in grammar, a mark in form of a dagger, 
uſed to reſer the reader to a note in the margin, at the fide 
or bottom of a page. 


wo of 4 
34 N 

3 

1 j 


applied by the Romans 
See MW w. 
OBSTRUCTION, in medicine, ſuch an obturation | 
of the veſſels, as prevents the circulation of the fluids, 
| 7 7 whether of the ſound and vital, or of the morbid and pec- 
OBJECT, in philoſophy, ſomething apprehended, or | cant kind, through them, ariſing from an acces of the | 
| preſented to the mind, by ſenſation or by imagination. bulk of the fluid to be tranſmitted, above the capacity of 
| Chauvinus defines an object to be that about which a | the veſſel which ought to tranſmit it. 2 
power, act, or habit is employed: thus, good is the ob- Such an obſtruction, then, proceeds either from the 
ject of the will, truth of the underſtanding ; and, in | narrowneſs of the veſſels, or the exceflive bulk of the 
like manner, colour is the object of ſight, ſound of hear- | fluids to be tranſmitted through them; or a concurrence 
ing, &c. _ TY! | | of both theſe circumſtances. © The narrowneſs of the 
Object is alſo uſed for the matter of art or ſcience, or | veſſels is produced either by external compreſſion, the pro- 
that about which it is employed; in which ſenſe, it alſo | per contraction of the veſfels themſelves, or an increaſed 
coincides with ſubject. | | . thickneſs in their membranes. The bulk of the mole- 
Ok GLass of a Teleſcope, or Microſcope, the glaſs | cules of the blood is increaſed by the viſcidity of the fluids, 
placed at the end of the tube which is next the object. See] or by means of an error loci 
the articles TELESCOPE and MicRoSco p. An obſtruction may alſo proceed from a narrowneſs of 
OBIT, among Chriſtians, a funeral ſolemnity, or | the veſſels in conjunction with the preternatural bulk of the 
office for the dead, moſt commonly performed when the | molecules of the fluids. JJ 
corpſe lies in the church uninterred. | The veſſels may be externally. compreſſed, '1- By an 
It likewiſe fignifies the anniverſary office, or annual | adjacent tumour, either of the plethoric, inflamed, pu- 
commemoration of the dead, performed yearly on the day | 
of their death, with prayers, alms, &c, _ fi eatomatous, atheromatous, melicerous, bydatidicy ane" 
OhLATI, ia church hiſtory, were ſecular perſons, | riſmatic, varicoſe, tophous, pituitous, calculous, * 
who devoted themſelves and their eſtates to ſome mona- | callous kind. 2. By fractures, luxations, di $, or 
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ſtery, into which they were admitted as a kind of lay- | diſtractions of the harder parts of the body, compreſſn” 
brothers, | 0 _ _._ I the flexible and pliant veſſels. 


3. By every cauſe'wh 


. 


+ 


. a | 
? „ f 


1 


. compreſſing cauſes, ſuch as too tight cloths, 
pndagess the weight of an incumbent body preſſing up- 


be produced by motion, attrition, and embracing 
— Mrs for when wy part of the human body is 
noved againſt an hard obitacle, the flexible veſſels are 
neceſſarily compreſſed. An increaſed. contraction, eſpe- 


cally of the ſpiral fibres, and alſo of the longitudinal, 


* 


ties firſt from every cauſe which increaſes. the elaſtic 
farce of the fibres, veſſels, -and viſcera; ſecondly, from 
the tumour and preternatural diſtention of thoſe minute 
reſſels, by a contexture of which the ſides of the larger 
'eſſels are formed; and thirdly, by a diminution of that 
<:uſe which dilates the veſſels, whether for inſtance ina- 
rition, or a Janguid tate of the veſſels. 
The thickneſs of the membranes of the veſſels is in- 
creaſed firſt by every tumour happening in thoſe veſſels, 
by the union and contexture of which the membranes are 
formed ; and ſecondly, by calluſes, either of a cartilagi- 
nous, membranous, or bony nature, formed there. 
The effects of an obſtruction are various, according to 
the diverſity of the obſtructed veſſel, and opſtructing mat- 
ter. In the ſanguiferous arterial veſſels, an-inflammation 
of the firſt kind happens; in the dilated lymphatic arte- 


lager lymphatic veſſels, an cxdema ; in the ſmaller, pains 
without any apparent tumour ; but in the pinguiferous, 
oleous, medullary, and biliary veſſels, other diſorders ariſe 
from an obſtruction. e en 

When the different kinds of obſtructions are diſtinctly 
known, it is no difficult matter to find a cure adapted to 
tach. For that ſpecies of obſtrucion which ariſes from 


preling cauſe, if poſſible. [bat ſpecies of obſtruction 
which ariſes from an increaſed contraction of the fibres 
may be removed, firſt, by ſuch medicines as correct the 
too great contraction of the fibres, veſſels, and viſcera ; 
ſecondly, and more eſpecially, if their virtues have im- 
mediate acceſs to the part affected, which adyantage is 
principally to be obtained by fomentations, fumigations, 
baths, and ointments; thirdly, by ſuch remedies as 
empty the too full veſſels compoſing the membranes. 
This intention is . anſwered by evacuants, in general, 
but eſpecially by laxative, diluting, reſolvent, attenuat- 
un, deterſive, and . evacuant . medicines applied to the 
veſlels themſelves; .and fourthly, by fuch medicines as 
ſolve calloſities.wben formed. . 

The unfitneſs of the fluids for paſſing through the 


veſſels, which depends upon their loſing their ſpheri 


which are for. the moſt part. ſubjected to the ſenſes. 
the globules of the blood. Of this kind are 


'efiels and viſcera ; ſuch as all ſtimulating and corrobo- 
rating medicines, as alſo briſk motion; 
5 the concretion and inſpiſſation of the fluids ariſe 
from different cauſes, ſo it requires different methods of 
catment, and different medicines, according to the va- 
0us conditions of the patient. And this diverſity of 
uſes, when inveſtigated, will diſcover the moſt proper 
medicines, and the/beſt method of uſing them, * ge- 
deaf, the coneretion of humours is removed firſt by the 


uh b motion of the veſſels ; ſecondly, by dilution ; 
75 
blood mi 


ourthly, by removing the coagulating. cauſe. _. 


* 


®% veneſection; 


ae 


ſens the cavities. of the veſſels ; and this contraction the effort of the contracted veſſel; and ſecondly, 


rial veſſels, an inflammation of the ſecond kind ; in the | 


external compreſſion indicates the removal of the com- 


N cauſe which ebagulates the fluids, is removed by | y j. yo 
ma N lence of ſtrong ly attrating remedies ; but when head 18 ſup orted.- | 
be 1 ids. propelled into imp roper places become incapa- * 

8 circulating, and by that means generate obRruc- 4 Or ſkull, | 
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tions, many and violent difotders' are produced; for 


ue tumours Of the preſſure of a part when out of its na · which reaſon the ſource and caufe from which they prod 


tained, rſt by repellifig the impacted matter with a re- 
trograde motion into larger veſſels 3 fecondly, by refolvs 


'ceed ought to be carefully attended to, The cure is ob⸗ 


o one particular part. and ligatures. This effect may ing it; ' thirdly, by relaxing the veſſels; and fourthly, 


by ſuppuration. 


| The impacted motion is repelled with a retrograde mo- i 


tion, firſt by evacuating the fluid which acts upon the 
impacted matter by a liberal and ſudden veneſection, by 
which means the obſtrufting matter is forced back by 
by 
friction performed from the extremities of the baſes o 
r AN IS LEY 
OBTURAT OR, in anatomy, à name for the two 
muſcles of the thigh, one of which is the marſupialis, 
and is called obturator internus, and the other the obtu- 
rator externus. Theſe two muſcles ſhut up the foramen 
or aperture between the os pubis and the hip-bone. The 
| obturator internus comes from the internal cirrumference 
of the hole that is between the iſchium and the os pubis; 
and paſſing through the ſinuoſity of the iſchium, it is in- 
ſerted into the dent of the great trochanter. Its tendon 


- | lies between the gemini: it turns the thigh to the out- 


ſide. The obturator externus comes from the external 
cireumference of the fame hole as the former; it em- 
braces the neck of the thigh bone, and paſſes under the 
quadratus to the ſmall cavity of the great trochanter. 
OBT USE ſignifies blunt, dull, &c in oppoſition to 
acute, ſharp, &c. thus we ſay obtuſe angle, obtuſe angled 
triangle, &c. See ANGLE, &. Wan 
 OCCATION, a term in the ancient ren 
which they expreſſed what we do by harrowing, though 
they performed it with a different inſtrument, being a 
kind of rake, with the teeth of which they levelled the 
ground, and broke the clods; and with the hand ſtrew- 
ed the corn over this level ground, Then they brought 
on the plough and ploughed it in, ſo that the grain was 
ſown in furrows, as we expreſs it, and uſually came up as 


q 


lower parts only, After it had got a few leaves they went 
over the ground again with the ſame inſtrument to clear 
away the weeds, and move the earth about the roots of the 
np 1 15 e eee Th 
OCCIDENT, in geography, the weſtward quarter 
of the horizon, or that part of the horizon where the 
ecliptic, or the ſun therein, deſcends into the lower 
hemiſphere, in contradiſtinction to orient. Hence we 
uſe the word occidental, for any thing belonging to the 
weſt, as occidental bezoard, occidental pearl, &c. 
OCCIPITAL, in anatomy, a term applied to the 
parts of the occiput. See Occirur. | 
- OCCIPITALES, or the Occir ir AL MuscLEs, arife 


ical | - 
heure, may be known from an inveſtigation Cate e on each fide from the os occipitis, where it adheres to 


the, temporal bones: they aſcend upwards over the oſſa 


cured by ſuch remedies as reſtore the ſpherical fi eo bregmatis, and join their aponeuroſes with the frontal 
thoſe 


ones, to which they ſeem to afford their fixed point: 


things which increaſe the motion of the fluids through the | they, together with the frontal ones, cover the head as it 


were with a helmet, or cap, and they aſſiſt their actions. 
Morgagni has obſerved, that theſe occipital muſcles are 
| ſometimes entirely wanting, and at others, when not 
abſolutely deficient, that they are ſo thin that it is ſcarce 
poſſible to ſee them; ſometimes alſo they are larger than 
uſual, and are divided as it were each into two. It has 
| been from an examination of them in ſome ſubject, in 
which they were of this kind, that Sanctorius makes two 
occipital] muſcles of each fide, FEA | i 


OCCIPITIS Os, the OccirirAL Bows, in anatomy, 


y an attenuating fluid conveyed to the maſs of | the fourth bone of the-cranium, ſo called from its ſitua- 
f mixed with it, and circulating along with it z and | 


tion in the occiput, or back part of the ſkull, See the 
article SKULL, _ Ws RATE » N 


he recigrocal motion of the veſfelg is procured firſt | Its figure reſembles a lozenge, irregularly notched, or 
luch remedies as diminiſh the diſtending cauſes, ſuch | indented; being convex on the outſide, and coneave 
a ſecondly, by ſuch medicines as corrobo- | within. It is very thick, and has a protuberance about 
ne the veſſels ; thirdly, by friction and muſcular mo- the 7 its convex fide; it has alſo three apophyſes, 

Jon, s r Py APP Cy which are condyloide, ſerving for its articulation- 


| two 
with the upper vertebra of the neck, whereby the whole 


o 


f 


| 5 e OCCULT, 


—— 


we ſee it does at this time with us in the {ame caſe in the 


OCCIPUT, in anatomy, the hinder part of the head, | 
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55 occult: ſciences are magic, nectomancy, cabbala, 
„„ c Sas od 11 $3549 112 
Oeccbrx, in geometry, is uſed fora line that is ſcarce 
Le drawn with the point of the compaſſes, or a 
_ Teaden pencil. T es 4 
as the raiſing of plans, deſigns of building, pieces of per- 
* 1 &c. They are to be effaced When the work is 


body of the moon, or of ſome other planet, See Eciiess. 
- "Circle of Perpetual OCcULTATION is a parallel in an ob- 
lique ſphere, as far diſtant from the depreſſed pole, as the 
. elevated pole is from the horizon. See the article Ho- 
* RIZON. | 
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k ner riſe, but lie conſtantly hid under the horizon of the 
pee. dong | 
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* 
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has a natural exiſtence, as of land, &c. 
. OCCUPATION, in a legal ſenſe, is 
tenure, as in deeds it is frequently ſaid, that ſuch lands are 
or lately were in the tenure or occupation of ſuch a 
perſon. 
tery. | | | TTT 
Occur Arto, or Occurancy, in the civil law, de+ 
notes the poſſeſſion of ſuch things as at preſent properly 


ſo, as by ſeizing or taking of ſpoils in war, by catching 
things wild by nature, as birds and beaſts of game, &c. 
or by finding things before undiſcovered, or loſt by their 
proper owners. 555 1 
CEAN, in geography, that vaſt collection of ſalt 
and navigable waters in which the two continents, the 
firſt including Europe, Aſia, and Africa, and the laſt 
America, are incloſed like iſlands: The ocean is diſtin- 
guiſhed into three grand diviſions, 1. The Atlantic 
ocean, which divides Europe and Africa from America, 
which is generally about three thouſand miles wide. 2. 
The Pacific ocean, or South-ſea, which divides America 
from Aſia, and is generally about ten thouſand miles over: 
and, 3. The Indian ocean, which ſeparates. the Eaſt- 
Indies from Africa, which is three thouſand miles over. 
The other ſeas, which are called oceans, are only parts 
or branches of theſe, and uſually receive their names from 
the countries they border upon. | 
. OCHLOCRACY, «aoparue, that form of govern- 
ment wherein the populace has the chief adminiftration 
of affairs. | Os A pre Se) 
OCHRE, Ochra, in natural hiſtory, a genus of earths 
ſlightly coherent, and compoſed of fine, ſmooth, ſoft, 


diffuſible in water.. ; „ 
Ochres are of various colours, as red, yellow, blue, 
brown, green, &c. Of the red there are Law's ſpecies, 
of the yellow as many, of blue one, of brown two, of 
green. one, and of black two. All which have, at one 
time or other, been uſed in painting. GA 


The earths of this kind, uſed in medicine, are only 
three. 1. A yellow kind, deſcribed by Dioſcorides under 
the name of ochra Attica, and eſteemed a very valuable ex- 
ternal medicine in inflammations and tumours, applied 
in form of a cataplaſm. 2 The deep red kind, called 
rubrica ſinopica, and ſaid to be an excellent aſtringent, 
and conſequently good in diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and 
hemorrhages of all kinds. 3. The ſpecies of ochre, call- 

E | ed Japis armenus. See LAPIS.....-” | 
OCIMUM, or Ocyymun, baſil, in botany, a genus 
of plants, with a bilabiated cup: its flower is monopeta- 
lous and ringent: and its ſeeds, which are four in num- 
ber, are contained in the cup, which cloſes for that pur- 
; Both the herb and ſeeds of baſil are uſed in medicine, 
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promote the menſes. 


were added. 


OCTAETERIDES, ia chronology, denotes a cycle 
of eight years, at the end of which three entire lunar months 
; | 4 


—— 


Theſe lines are uſed in ſeveral operations, 


All the flars between this parallel ind the depreſſed pole, | -.* of che | 
All che ſtars between this parallel and the depreſſed pole, | ſquare of the diameter of the circumſeribing ſppere 

OCCUPANT, in law, the perſon. that firſt ſeizes or 
gets poſſeſſion of a thing; and this by law muſt be of what 


taken for uſe or 


1 


22 OCCULTATION, in aſtronomy, the time A far ot 
planet is hid from out ſight, by the interpoſition of the 


hidden or. Inviſble.q 


= bod 6s then WES rr 
— | |; - 
| octagon = then) Var - 


the golden number. 


and equilateral triangles. FE 


This cycle was in uſe at Athens, til Meton diſeovere, 
* 1 * 8 ad 44 40 8 e N « 
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„OCTAGON, or Ocroso, in e * 

' of eight ſides and angles; and-this en el beg for 
angles are equal, is called a regular oQagon, or one wits 
may be inſcribed: in a circle, If the radius of 3 
cumſcribing a regular octagon be , and the — 


* 


* 


1 


OcTacox, in fortification, denotes à place th 
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eight baſtions. See the article FoxTiriextron, be 
2 8 or Gerau In gone, 
one of the five regular bodies, confifting of met, 

of the hve regulat bodies, conliſting of eight equal 


| The word is compounded of the Greek" % , 

WEL 75 "T4 OB BBS #5% = 12h HEE 3 e "90 3 0X 
meter a de, „ e e 
The ſquare of the ſide of the octahedron is fo thi 


« 
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* 
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i 5 6 
lf the diameter of the ſphere be 2, the'folldity or le 


| 6ahedron inſcribed in it will be 1133333, nearly. 


This is likewiſe uſed for a trade, or myſ- 


belong to no private perſon; but are capable of being made 


and are ſaid to be good in diſorders of the lungs, and to | YE 


the 


baſes, therefore its ſolidity may be found by multipl 
the quadrangular baſe of either of them, by one tan of 
the perpendicular height of one of them, 1 | 
buch fo oat TT 
* OCTANDRIA, in botany, one of the claſſes. ot 
plants eſtabliſhed by Linnzus, the eighth in order; the 
characters of which are, that all the plants comprehended 
in it have hermaphrodite flowers, and eight ſtamina or 
male parts in each, En 
It is ſub-divided into orders, which are denominated 
from the number of piſtils contained in each flower: thus 
andria-monogynia contain eight ſtamina, and only 
one piſtil; the oftandria-digynia, eight ſtamina, and two 
piſtils; and ſo on, ferne, tetragynia, &c. denoting 
three, four, &c. piſtifs. i 
OCTANT, or OcriLE, in aſtronomy, that aſpect 
of two planets, wherein they are diſtant an eighth par 
of a circle, or 685 from each other. 
OCTAT EUCH, an appellation' 


he octahedron is two pyramids put together at their 


A, 
* 


— 
: 


— 


given to che eight 


firſt books of the Old Teſtament. ger the article Wi 


CANON. hs, e | TS 
_ OCTAVE, in muſic, an harmonical interval, con- 
fiſting of ſeven degrees, or leſſer intervals. 
The moſt fimple perception that we can' have of two 
ſounds, is that of uniſons ; in regard the vibrations there 
begin and end together. The next to this is the octave, 
where the more acute ſound makes preciſely two vibra- 
tions, while the grave or deeper one makes one; and 
wherein, by conſequence, the vibrations of the two meet 


at every vibration of the more grave one. Hence uniſon * 
| and octave paſs almoſt for the ſame concord: hence allo | 
argillaceous particles, rough to the touch, and readily | the proportion of the two ſounds that form the . 

| in numbers or in lines, as 1: 2; ſo that twoc | 


ſtrings of the ſame matter, thickneſs, and tenſion, one 
Ocravx, in law, ſignifies the eighth day incluſive 


- 
* 


after any feaſt. „ 
OCTILE, or OcTanT. See OCTANT. 
OCTOBER, in chronology, the tenth month of of 
Julian year, conſiſtiffg of thirty-one days: it obtaine 
the name of October from its being the eighth month in 
the calendar of Romulus. See the article MonTH © 
Year oo PIR HY ES. 
OCTOSTYLE, in the ancient architecture, 18 the face 
of an edifice adorned with eight columns. 4if 
Tbe eight columns of the octoſtyle may either be di- 
poſed in a right line, as in the Pantheon, and the pler- 
dodiptere temple of Vitruvius; or in à circle, as n 


* 6 


| round monothere'temple'of Apollo Pythius at Delphi, &c: 


OCULUS, the eye, in anatomy. See EYE. ak! 
OcvLvus Berr, in natural biting wr 'of at A 
pellucid gems, of a'greyiſh white colour, Värſeg ten . 
ellow, and with a black central nucleus: it is of a round- 


iſh form, and its variegations very beautifully repre ſens the 
pupil and iris of the eye; whence the name. 
OcvLus Cart.” See ASTERIA. oo nd 
OcvLuvs Muxvi, one of the ſetmi-pellucid-gems, ©.” 


whitiſh grey colour, without any Variegations. © ons, 
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nd then dou- | 


whereof is double the length of the other, produce the 
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the altar ſinging the praiſes of the fen ca 
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Ob A, in the Tur 


hamber. The grand fignior's s are divided into 
he claſſes or chambers. The firſt; Which is the loweſt 


of perſons that compoſe it: theſe are the Juniors; Wh 
are taught to read, write, and ſpeak the languages: The 
ſecond is called the little oda, where, from the age of 
ſourteen or fifteen years, till about twenty, they are train 
ed up to arms, and the ſtudy of all the polite learning the 
Turks are acquainted with,” The third chamber, called 
ilar oda, conſiſts of two hundred pages, which, beſides 
their other exerciſes, © are under the command of the 
kilardgi-bachi, and ſerve in the pantry and fruitery. The 
ſourth conſiſts only of twenty-four, who are under the 
command of the khazineda-bachi, and have charge of 
the treaſure in the grand ſignior's apartment, which they 


never enter with cloaths that have pockets. "The fifth is 
called kas-oda, or privy chamber, and is compoſed of | 


only forty pages, whos attend in the prince's chamber. 


Every night eight of theſe pages keep guard in the grand 


ſgnior's bed-chamber, while he- ſleeps : they take care 
that the light, which is conſtantly kept in the room, does 
not glare in his eyes, left it ſhould awake him; and if 
they find him di urbed with troubleſome dreams, they 
cauſe him to be awaked by one of their agas. 

ODA-BACHI, or OpDposassr, among the Turks, 
an officer equivalent to a ſerjeant or corporal among us. 
The common ſoldiers and janizaries, called oldachis, 
aſter having ſerved à certain term of years, are always 


preferred, and made biquelats; and from being biquelars, 


they in time become oda-bachis; that is, corporals of 
companies, whoſe” numbers are not fixed; being ſome- 
times ten, and ſometimes tWen yt. 
Their pay is ſix doubles per month, and they are diſ- 
inguiſhed by a large felt a foot broad, with two large 
oſtrich-feathers.. VVV 
, ODE Ts a ſong, or compoſition proper to be 
Among the ancients, odes ſignified no more than 
longs; but with us they are very different things. 
The ancient odes were generally compoſed in honour 
of their gods, as many of thoſe of Pindar and Horace. 
Theſe had originally but one ſtanza, or ſtrophe, but 
aterwards they were divided into three parts, the ſtrophe, 
the antiſtrophe, and the epode. The prieſts 3 


entrance, when they turned to the left, the ſtrophe; the 
kcond, turning to the right, they called antiftrophe, or 
returning ; and laſtly, ſtanding before the altar, they ſung 
the remainder, which they called the -epode; 


Heroes and triumphs were alſo ſubje&s for the ode; and | 


in courſe of time love and entertainments were likewiſe. 
thought very ſuitable to it. Here Anacreon and Sappho 
excelled, and Horace has left us ſome of both ſorts wrote 
with peculiar ſweetneſs and elegance. Among the mo- 

ns, Dryden's ode on St. Cecilia day, and Pope's on 


guages. TEE: + o I 

The diſtinguiſhing character of an ode is 
the poet is to ſoothe che minds of his readers by the wa- 
"ety of his verſe, and the delicacy of words; the beauty 
ei numbers, and the livelineſs of expreſſions: for va- 
nety of numbers is eſſential to the ode. At firſt, indeed, 
the verſe of the ode was but of one kind, but for the ſake 

pleaſure, and to adapt it to muſic, the poets ſo varied 
the numbers and feet, that their kinds are now almoſt in- 
ade One of the moſt conſiderable is the Pindaric, 
dene el by its boldneſs, and the rapidity of its 
An ode may either be ſublime or of the lower ſtrain, 
Id or ſerious, -mournful-or exulting, even ſometimes 
alicah, but never epigrammatical; and, in ſhort, it may 


_ onliſt of wit, but not of that turn which is the peculiar 


characteriſtie of an epigram. | of] $4 Seed; 
bui D EUM, in Grecian antiquity, a muſic-theatre, 
a . Pericles, the inſide of Which was filled wich ſeats 

*anges of pillars, and on the outſide the roof deſcend- 
Py ching downwards ftom a point in the center, with 
bail e in imitation of the king of Perſia's 


on. Here the muſicals prizes: were contended 


foraglio, ſignifies + claſs brdery” 


ed the firſt | 


' 
: 

} 
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; * ODONTOIDE, in anatomy, an appellation given to 
à proceſs of the ſecond vertebra of the neck; from its re- 
Leer ,, 
0 DOOR, or Opounx. See MRI 


; ODOROUS, or Opoxryerovs, appellations given to 


able; but "chiefly to things whoſe "ſmell is briſk; and 
agreeable. / e Ot0 
ODYSSEE; „bj a celebrated epic poem of Ho- 
mer, wherein are related the adventures of Ulyſſes, in his 
| _ from the ſiege of Troy! See the articles Epic and 
ILIAD. eee en OTER ee 


{FE 


* 
F 


from home; ſo that he cannvt have an eye to his affairs, 
occaſions great diſorders; and, accordingly,' the hero's 
abſence is the principal and moſt eſſential adtion of 
the whole poem. This poem, adds Boſſu, is better 
calculated for the people than the Iliad, where the 
ſubjects ſuffer rather from the bad conduct of their 
princes, than by their own fault; whereas the meaneſt 
people are as liable to ruin their eſtates and families by 


have as much need of Homer's lectures, and are as capa- 
ble of profiting by them as kings themſelves. 


- 


' * OECONOMICS, the art of managing the affairs of 
a family, or community; and hence the perſon-who takes 
care of the revenues and other affairs of churches, monaſ-: 


teries, and the like, is termed oeconomus. 


duct, or diſcreet and frugal management, whether of a 
man's on eſtate, or that of another 


medicine or that which explains the parts of the human 


life and health, and the effects, or phznomena ariſing 
OECUMENICAL, 12 or univerſal. As an 
oecumenical council, or ſynod; that is, one at which the 
whole Chriſtian church aſſiſ tee. 

The word is Greek, and derived from d;zxuemm, the 
nnn to (fo DO OT BO LUVE 05 of 1 
OEDEMA, or PuLEeMATic Tumovr; in medi- 
eine and ſurgery, a ſort of tumour attended with paleneſs 
and cold, yielding little reſiſtance, retaining the print of 


15 


little or no pain. See TUMouR. nd tt, 
This tumour obtains no certain ſituation in any par- 
ticular part of the body, ſince the head, eye - lids, hands; 
ſometimes part, ſometimes the whole body, is afflicted 
with it. When the laſt- mentioned is the caſe, the pa- 
tient is ſaid to be troubled with a cachexy, leucophleg- 
matia, or dropſy. See'Cacnexy, &c, 


* 


But if any part of the body is more ſubject to this diſ- 
order than another, it is certainly the feet, which are at 


that time called ſwelled or oedematous feet. We ſhall 


| treat diſtinctly of them in this place, that it may appear 


what is the true nature and rational method of phlegma- 
tic tumours in whatever part of the body they ſhall be 
E fo FRO tA ng ARR ; 

The 
doubtleſs to be found in the too great ſeroſity or viſcidity 
of the blood, which ſtagnates in the very minuteſt veſicles 
of the fat, or tunica celluloſa, and by this means ſtretches 
out the ſkin, with which it is immediately covered. This 
vitiated ſtate of the blood chieffy ariſes in men who are 
either of a cold and phlegmatic habit of body, or are ad- 
vanced in years. It chiefly falls upon them in cold wea- 
ther, or in the winter, when the inclemency of the ſea- 
ſon heightens the diſorder of nature. Another cauſe of 
this diſorder is an irregularity: in diet, by over- eating or 
drinking, and by the conſtant uſe of crude, cold, and 
hard me 
much to f 


diſorder, eſpecially if the patient. indulges 
the fit is upon him, and his thirſt urgent the diſeaſe 


blood from a wound, the noſe, or any other way; and 
| | * 7 ſometimes 


DON TALGIA, me tooth- ach, in medicine. dee 
in dignity, is called the great oda, from the great number ene ebe e er en e bo 


1 7 
x METTETIE \ 1% 6 


whatever ſmells ſtrongly, whether they be fetid or agree- 


ng 4 BALLS Hy 
The moral of the odyſſee is, that a perſon's abſence * 


negligence, as the greateſt princes; and, conſequently, 


|  OECONOMY,''2zerope, denotes the prudent con- 


Animal Oxcox ou, the firſt branch of | the theory of 


body, their ſtructure and uſe, the nature and cauſe of 


the finger when preſſed with it, and accompanied with 


proximate cauſe of an oedema, ſays Heiſter, is | 


„ Intermitting fevers or agues conduee very 
bimſelf in an intemperate uſe of cooling liquors, while 
frequently: owes- its riſe to too plenti ul a diſcharge of 
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by any ſchirrhous body in the abdomen, which- E 
. hinders the return of the blood from the lower limbs 


1 
: #4 N - 
as LON 


„ 


women, or to a compreſſion of the vena cava by the 
weight of the foetus in women far gone with child; or 


ſometimes to obſttuẽtions of the menſitual diſcharge in 


3 or 


to tbo ſedentary a way! of life; or too great an indulgence: 


to frequent friftions with warm cloths, to be | 


breathing; or to any diſorder or fatigue of 


in lying in bed; or laſtly, to a phthiſis and difficulty of 
— 4 body; which 
ee the natural force of the heart in main 
taining the circulation with due vig our... 

From what has been ſaid it plainly appears by what 


ſigns an oedema manifeſts itſelf ; therefore this obſerva- 


tion alone remains to be added, that the harder. the tu- 


mour is, and the longer the pitting which is made by the 


finger remains viſible; the ſtagnating fluid is in ſuch pro- 


tion thicker, and more tenacious. 1 1 

- The method of treating oedematous tumours is very 
different, according to the different cauſes to which they 
owe their riſe : therefore we are firſt to make diligent 
ſearch after the genuine cauſe of the diſorder, before we 
attempt its cure. The external method of treating theſe 
tumours in the legs and feet, is uſually to have recourſe 


evening and morning till che parts grow red and hot; 
then the limbs are to be diligently preſerved. from the in- 
juries of the cold air, by wearing ſtockings made of ſome 


warm fur, and at night keeping hot bricks about the 


legs and.feet. After this there is a proper bandage to be 
applied, which is to aſcend gradually from the feet up 
to the knees, The firſt ſtep towards, a cute by internal 
medicines, according to Junker, muſt be the correting 
the mucous and viſcid Rate of the humours by the neu- 


_ tral ſalts, as tartarum vitriolatum, and the like; and by 


um ammoniacum, the roots of pimpernel, and woods of 
fallafras, guaiacum, and the like; with the warm aroma- 
tics, as ginger and the ſpices, and carminative ſeeds ; the 
matter when thus attenuated is to beevacuated by purges 
of a ſtrength proportioned to the conſtitution of the pa- 
tients. After the uſe of theſe internal and the external 
medicines juſt before-mentioned, Heiſter thinks it proper 
to uſe ſtrengthening remedies externally ; for which end 
the limb is to be placed over burning rectified ſpirits of 


wine, wrapping it up in cloths, in ſuch a manner as it 


may receive the fteam, This will incline the ſtagnating 
fluids to eſcape through the ſkin, or render them fit'to re- 


turn into'the circulation, and at the fame time reſtore the | 


natural tone of the limb. 


OENANTHE, water-dropwort, in botany, a genus | 
of plants, with a radiated flower; the leſſer hermaphro- | 


dite ones of the diſc being compoſed of five inflexo-cor- 


dated petals : the fruit is compoſed of two oblong ſeeds, | 
convex and ſtriated on one fide, and plain on the other. 


A ſpecies of this plant, called the hemlock-dropwort, 
with all the leaves multifid and obtuſe, is a terrible poi- 
OENAs, a name uſed by ſome authors for the wood- 


pigeon, or bluiſh columba, with a blackiſh fpot on the 


wing. N = te 1 4 
 ONELAUM, in pharmacy, a mixture of wine and 
oil, uſually of a thick black wine and oil of roſes ; ſaid 


to be good for anointing wounds, to prevent att inflam- 


mathe: 5 5.75 hi nt hip $426 34 i Th 
OENOTHERA, the PxIMROSR of VINOINIA, in 
botany, a genus of plants, the flower of which conſiſts 
of four obverſely cordated petals : the fruit is a cylindri- 
cal capſule, with four low angles, being formed of four 
valves, and containing four cells, with numerous angu- 
lated feeds. | | 7 15 | 
OESOPHAGUS, in anatomy, the gula, or gullet, is 
a membranaceous canal, reaching from the fauces to the 
ſtomach, and conveying into it the food taken in at the 
mouth, Its figure is ſome what like that of a funnel, and its 
upper part is called by anatomiſts the pharynx: Its ſitua- 
tion is almoſt exactly behind the aſpera arteria, and lon- 
gitudinally with the vertebræ of the neck and back; but 


hen it enters the cavity of the thorax, it turngę ¶ little to 


the right, on account of the aorta. Its ſubſtimice is com- 
poſed of five coats, of which the firſt is membranaceous, 
and is continuous with the pleura in the thorax. The 


ſecond is robuſt and muſcular; and, in the human body, 


is compoſed of a double ſtratum of fibres; thoſe of ont 
e! 2 


ö 


| 


the fifth vertebra of the thorax. And, 


2 


-—— 


| marſhal, admiral, &c. In the army, the Tubaltern offi- 
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third coat is cellular, much. like that of the whe 
The fourth is nervous, and diviſible. into a number o 
other lamellz, and furniſhed with a multitude of. 
and veſſels : hence it is divided by Vetheyen 
under the names of a vaſculous and glanduſous coat: this 
is continuous with the interior membrane of the mouth 
and ſtomach. The fifth is villoſe, and is called 
villoſa : this is always covered with-a mucous liquor. 
| The muſcles of the pharynx ſerve to open and hut the 
oeſophagus. dee PHARYNXE. I.. 
The arteries of the oeſophagus are from the earotia, 
the aorta, the intercoſtals, and the coeliac. The dein 
are from the jugulars, the azygos, and the coronary vein 
of the ſtomach ; and the nerves-from- the Par vagum. 
There are alſo certain excretory duds, called ductus ex. 
cretorli novæ Vercelloni, which ariſe from the glands, 
and convey a ſaltiſh liquor into the œſophagus and flo. 
mach. U he glands, from which theſe have their otigin, 
are of three kinds: 1. The gaſtric glands, which are * 
glomerate, and are ſituated near the left orifice! of the 
mach. 2. The gorſal ones, which are ſituated near 
the th J, 3. The bron- 
chial, tracheal, and thyroide. The uſe of the oeſopha- 
gus is for deglutition, and a commixtion of the liquid 
W digeſtion. ä 
| OFFICE, a particular charge 
tended with a public ſunction. . 
Orricz alſo ſignifies a place or apartment appointed 
for officers to attend in order to diſcharge their relpeRive 
duties and employments. | 1 
Orrick, in architecture, denotes all the apartments 
appointed for the neceſſary oecaſions of a palace or great 
houſe, as kitchens, pantries, confeQionaries, &c. - 
OFFICE, in the canon- law, is uſed for a benefice that 
has no N annexed to ie. 
OFFICER, a perſon poſſeſſed of a poſt or office. 
Commiſſion- OFF1CERs are thoſe appointed by the king's 


into t 


or truſt, or a dignity at= 


| commiſhon : ſuch are all from the general to the cornet 
in contradiſtinction 


incluſive, who are thus denominat 
to warrant officers, who are appointed by the colone!'s or 
captain's warrant, as quarter - maſters, ſerjeants, corporals, 
and eyen chaplains and ſurgeons. . 
Field OFFicERs are ſuch as command a whole regiment, 
as the colonel, lieutenant- colonel, and major. 
|  Flag-Orpiceks. See FLA Officers and Ap1- 
RALS. s | 1 0 
General- Orrickxs are thoſe whoſe command is not 
limited to a ſingle company, troop or regiment; but ex- 
tends to a body of forces, co mpoſed of ſeveral regiments: 
ſuch are the general, lieutenant- general, major-generals, 
and brigadiers. | e e 
Orriczxs of Police are thoſe in whom the government 
and direction of the affairs of a community are inveſted, as 
mayors, aldermen, ſheriffs, &, 
\ Royal Orrickxs are thoſe who adminiſter juſtice in 
es as the judges, &c. See the article 
Sea QFFICERs, or OFFICERS of the Marine, are thoſe 
who command ſhips of war. Ser the article Navy. 
| Staff-Oprictrs are ſuch as, in the king's preſence, 
bear a white ſtaff, or wand; and at other times, on their 
going abroad, have it carried before them by a footman 
bare-headed : ſuch are the lord ſteward, lord ohamberlain, 
led renfartn, MN .d RTE. 
Tbe white ſtaff is taken for a commiſſion, and at be 
king's death each of theſe officers breaks his ſtaff over the 
hearſe made for the king's body, and by this means lays 
down his commiſſion, and diſcharges all his inferior 


officers. 5 
juſtice 


| Subaltern Orrickzs are all 'who admimiſter 
the name of ſubjects; as thoſe Who act under 


cers = the lieutenants, cornets, enſigns, ſerjeams; and 
Corporals. 4 EG tf os 

OFFICIAL, in the eanon-law; an eccleſiaſtical judg*, 
appointed by a biſhop, chapter; abbot, &c. with _ 
of the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the dioceſe. Of tbeſe ert 
are two kinds; the one is, 28 it were, the vicar ge Aale 
of the dioceſe, and is called by the areas on 
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ee 
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principaliz, and in our dtatute- aw, the biſhop's chan 


we” 


of glands 


the earl 


Coon. n . 1 Pare Sy , _ 
| -» OFFICIAL) olſen ty appoliited by at arg 
ay nis afftante who —2 a Mute n e! deacon s 
715. It Te 
richt AL -ta/iphdrmicy, an 8 TO ha 
| "OFFICINAL whether" finiple or compound, 5 are re- 
gu ;red to be conſtantly kept in the apothecarics hops. 
© OFFSETS," in pardenitigy” are the young: ſhoots that 
fpring from the foots of plants.; which, being carefully 


found, and planted "Th 4 Proper folly ſerve to, 'propay ate 


k * 
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9 in farevyidg; are Kt leude, let fan, 
and meaſuring from the ationary. lines" to the hedy 
ence, or extremity of.an*encloſure, © RELA 

OGEE, or O. G. in architecture, a moulding, con- 
fiſting of two members, the one concave, and the other 
convex; or, of a found aud a wen ike an S. See 
MovLpinG and OWWNATIU VU. 

i in architecture, an arch; er dike a «Gy: 
die vault > which, inftead "of being circular,” paſſes din- 
gonally from one angle to anochet, and forms” acroſs e 
with the other arches. © e 

The middle, Where the el pas ad other, 1 
called the * a eut in form of a we; or a cul de 
lam | ork ages 

The member or mouldings of ihe's ives art leg 
nerves, branches, or reins ; and. the ke which ſepa- 
rate the wo double arches. 
OIL, Olum, in natural kiſtary;" an nenden inflam- 
mable matter drawn from ſeveral natural bodies,” AV ani- 
mal and vegetable ſubſtances, e 

The word is formed from the Lal dlexin, which is U 
rived == elle un erte, the fruit of which abounds 
with 01 | | ne 8 


The chymiſts call it ſulphur; veigg the ind of their 


this they attribute all the diverſity ef colours, and all 
the beauty and deformity of bodies: probably their vari- 
ous odours in a great meaſure atiſe from it. It ſweetens 


the acrimony of ſalts ; and by ſtopping, or filling up the 


pores of a mixed body, keeps it lonper from corruption, 
where it abounds. And we find that the ever-greenz, 
1 as box, . &e. ene, "more with oil than other 
ants, atone 63484 $34 Hie Pon 
There are two dm, Gil j bah un den wen dh be 
mixed with ſpirit, for it can never de dran pure, and 
which will ſwim upon water; ſuch as bil of anniſeeds, 
lavender, roſemary, Ke. which the chemiſts call eſſen- 
tial, and is commonly drawn in an Alembic, with ſtore of 
vater. And another kind, which probably is mixed with 
falts, and theſe Will ſink in water; ſuch” are the oils of | t 
ponderous woods, as pultiacum, box, loves, &c. 3 
There are ſome things which ate very improper rly 
called oils ; as oil of tartar per deliquium, which is only 


a fixed ſalt diſſolyed. Olk o vitriol babe =o es 5 * 


the moſt cauſtic and ſtrongeſt part of the ſpirit of 


Oil of antimony, which” is 'only'i a mixture of anti 
and an acid ſpirit. Tus) e 


* 


Oils are of two kinds; we one odtiined by expreion 
and the other by diſtillationn 


The method of eur oil ex on from nuts, 
ſeeds, maſt, &c, M * ' by « cpreflon l R 
| Take two aa of deen alenditl; blanche and Fo 
mall in a ſtone mortat; "wrap the miſs up in a piece of 
ng thick canvas, and commit ĩt to a ſtrong ſcrew preſs 5 
when, being ſqusegzed between two cold” irn 7 


it 
8 inn, \ at with"s 4 __ 119 iderable quantity of 


1 FF 


This method: boles of it de die We 
Contain a C 


opious oil, in a looſe manner, in certain ca- | 
— or receptacles; the ſides whereof tag: broke, or 
d makes them let go the oil they 5 „ Ad 

us the zeſt or oil f lemon- peel, orange: peel, citron- 
th &c, may be readily obtained b =] ure, des 
oil uſe of fire. But 4 far this 54 od © 
ro wy Y — applied to advantage, ſeems: 


It has been commonly. applied 
nonds, linked, rape-ſeed, bak: "aſt, 


uy 4 


&& wheat 


"Coir. dee dne ] 


1 Botk of foreign and dotneſtie growfü. IN = 
| however, deen of late ſucceſsfully. applied 88 1 
1 


” | 150 Wb ** the 


jp harry the fi 


goto and; by 12 Luba e bee 


ſeed; so a8 to e 


xtrict a curious gold: ate 


ing a cake behing, fit for making the common * 


"muſtard; . 
Oertain d 
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which,” bein 
Water, "will thus de moiſtened fo as to afford an oil, in 


ured from Jinſeed, Head. eee lettuce: ſeed, white Poppy 


ter, then Sealy ſeparated from it again, by the 


e ele, whereby they will be rendered bei and 


185 "Particular care muſt be bad to keep ſuch of theſs bits 
gned for eating, or for any internal uſe ; 
becauſe they are apt in a few days to turn rancid and cot- 
| rofive with the heat ok the ſutnmer's ſun, ſo as to prove 
| Yery,unwholeſome. Hence the phyſician and apothecary 
| ould de *cations that the oils given in pleuriſtes and 
{ other diſtempers be freſh drawn from ſound ſubjeQs, no 
Way tainted, or already turned rancid ; as almonds, piſta- 
hios, and dther nuts are apt to do: and again; that theſe 
-olls have felt no conſiderable heat, either by drawing ot 
Randing long in à warm place: and the fame. caution 
| {hould Tikewiſe extend to — oils, intended Both 
internal and external uſe; ſince theſe alſo become rancid, 
or change to a yellow, red, or grey colour in hot wea- 
bypoſtatical, and of the true five chemical principles.. To ther; and thus become exceedingly nauſeous. and corro- 
five, as we ſee in butter, bacon, and other fat bodies; 

which then prove only fit for the tallow-chandler, or 


col ag/are defi 


other ignoble uſes, 


preſſure afford a large quantity, of fat, as we ſee in 
art of chandlery "Sik, thus extracting the olly matter, 


leaves an Hard © cake, or what! ey commoply i 0 . 
behigce. {+ 


Wb; ren 


*cefs;. after being ſqueezed ever ſo bard wick the peſt, 
2 fill afford a. 4 oil by boiling it in water; ſo 


Gd chan der to 
\'dinaty männer. 

y, [warm water, the Water will thus extract the remaining 
1:57 and turn therewith"into # niilky liquor or emulſio 


monds at firſt, before we committed them to ine feſs, 


[vc might this have diſſolved out all-their Oil, alid 


ter 
behind. [Whence we haye' a method of diſſolving 6ils in 


of making à Kind of artificial milk, 


only a dry chaffy, or light huſky; and exhauſted! m4 


'water, and there 
Which by y flaniditip will afford a cream, and turn ſour, 8 
"the milk anmals ; which will hot row rancid 1 855 
— _ MEET ch emulſions: may „in ſome e 


r of e 550 
for e "if a "Ii k e tore bite 


 6flential Gif of! Ohh 30 5 to'a pint of (allad bj 
[fuck fallad oil ay be rendered agreeable to thoſe who 2 


= 1 


ry matters, As well 2s moiſt ones, man be mage 
to afford- oils 75 expreflion, by grinding them into a meal, 
uſpended* to receive the vapour of I 


ſame manner” 48 almorids';” and thus an oil may be pro- 


Aer o als: ia by ee 3 
they ſhould be ſuffered to depurate themſelves = ſanding 
in a moderately cool place, to ſeparate from their watef, 
and depoſite* their faces; from both which they dught to 
be. carefully _ freed.” And if they are not thus rendered 
; [fulficiently pure; they may be waſhed well with fteſh'wa- 
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The fame method is 1 ikewiſe pe s to the 
procuring oils or fats from certain animal bodies which 
eontain much fatz being chopped ſmall, and, ſet in a pan 
over the fire, become fit for the canvas bag; and $4 


| grhves, 
TR Grabs wa ths refiduums' of the preſent pro- 


hat perhaps it might be, made more profitable for e 
weiß his graves” for oil, as 'bones are 
. — boiled for i it, than to diſpoſe of them in the ' © et- 


So likewiſe if the mond; remaining i in alli ar 
«he expfemom of their oil, be ground in a mortar Wich 


And if this operation had been performed upbn killt 2 


ile In 
'olive oil, it wives: ab 11 7 fed. cofour'to tha * 
1 55 Jeet 775 taſte; Ns z few Wd 1 the 


voor of einnamon. And Fg may 125 * 
er, Nc. be di yerhhed, infinite way che 4 
Rate ole” 
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I ly dear, or ſcarce obtainable by diſtillation, and in ſome; 
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perfumer, and apothecary ; not to mention other cecono- 


muſt be ſeparated from the water by a ſeparating glaſs. 


tial oils from flowers, leaves, barks, roots, woods, gums, 


to their different 


_ oft river-water, made very ſaline by the addition of ſea- 
ſalt, or ſharp with oil of vitriol; to uſe the ftrained de- 
coction, or liquor left behind in the ſtill, inſtead of com- 


boiling heat, at the firſt, but to ſlacken it afterwards ; to 


* 


422 


er the thing attentively; we. ſhall find that 


ng from thoſe, prepared by diſtillation ſrom 


mical uſes, and the art of the dai. 


4 


The method of procuring eſſential oil is in the follow- 


ing manner, TON = a = 
Take eight pounds of juniper-berries, 'bruiſe them in 

a ſtone mortar, put them into a ſtill, along with four 
Cone of river water; and, working with a briſk fie, 
raw off a gallon of water, with it will be obtained a con- 
ſiderable proportion of a fragrant eſſential oil, which 


This proceſs is applicable to the diſtilling of the eſſen- 


and balſams, with a ſlight alteration of circumſtances, 

as by longer digeſtion, briſker diſtillation, &c. according 

to the tenacity and hardneſs of the ſubject, the pondero- 
ſity of the oil, &c. | 3 ROW 

Eſſential oils muy be divided into two claſſes, according 

0 dif ſpecific gravities; ſome floating upon 

water, and others readily ſinking to the bottom. Thus, 


the eſſential oils of cloves, cinnamon, and ſaſſafras, rea- 


dily fink ; whereas thoſe of lavender, marjoram, mint, 
_&c, ſwim in water: the lighteſt of theſe efſential oils, is, 
perhaps, that of citron-peel, which even floats in ſpirit 
of wine; and the heavieſt ſeems to be oil of ſaſſafras. See 
the article Gravity, _ PO Oh Wa 
For obtaining the full, quantity of the more ponderous 
oils from cinnamon, cloves, ſaflafras, &c..it is proper to 
reduce the ſubjeds to powder; to, digeſt this powder for 
Tome days in a warm place, with thrice its quantity of 


mon water, for freſh digeſtion ; to uſe for the fame pur- 
poſe the water of the ſecond running, after being cleared 
of its oil; not to diſtil too large a quantity of theſe ſub- 
jeQs at once; to leave a conſiderable 'part of the ſtill, or 
about one fourth empty; to uſe a briſk fire, or a ſtrong 


have a low ſtill-head, with a proper internal ledge and 
current leading to the noſe of the worm; and, finally, 


to cohobate the water, or pour back the liquor of the ſe- 


_ cond running upon the matter in; the ſtill, repeating this 


it ſtand again, without heat, upon freſh flowers ; thus ſolvitig, and pur 


phyſical: reaſons whereon. they 


% 
* 


conſidered, 1. The reduction of che ſubje& 


.expoles/all. its parts the better do dne aftidn:of 
and ſalt; whereby the gil is the mort wolf 


— 
” 
1 


is requ 


tains ſome oily particles. 5. 


on others; whence, as the oil is ſo extremely 


ed, and rendered fitter to riſe along with * x va 
pour in diſtillation, ::2. The a en 0 
ſame reaſon, as being no mote than allowieg time ſor 
this action to be performed in a moderate Warm. -T 
water ſhould rather be the ſoft water of Tien than tha 
of rain, which is more corruptive or ſermentative ; of, 
than of ſprings, which is often ſo hard as not to-mollic 
the oil, but rather defend it from the action of the 0 
or acid, which are added not only to prevent all tenden. 
cy to fermentation or corruption, that would: abſolute 
change or deſtroy the oil; but, more particularly,. a 
having the known property of attenuating liquefying, dic. | 
f | ying groſs viſcous and tenseious oils, 
Beſides Which, it likewiſe increaſes the ſpecific gravity of 
the water; whereby the ſubject is now buoyed up, ſo that 
it cannot readily touch the bottom of the ſtill, ot come 
in the way of the fire to be ſcorched: and at the fime 
time, this addition alſo. increaſes the heat of te lions 
or makes it exceed that of mere boiling water, whence / 
the aſcent of the oil is likewiſe promoted, 3. The ſtrain- 
ed decoction is properly uſed inſtead: of water, as being 
already ſaturated with oily particles; ſo that it cannor 
mueb rob the ſubject. And, 4. The ſame holds alÞ of 
the water,of the — nei which neceſſarily con- 
If too large a quantity of 
the ſubject be diſtilled at once, the heat will neceſſarily 
act unequally, or ſtrong upon ſome parts, and weak up- 
nde 
a large part of it will be left behind in the e. 6 
If tos much empty ſpace be left in the ſtill, it will be dif- 


Land may deſerve "em 


to-powder 
the water 


eu y 
te ſot the 


quer, 


ficult for the ponderous oil to aſcend; and, if too intenſe a 
heat be uſed, it deſtroys the grateful odour of the oil 
without railing any conſiderable quantity; and, if the 
ſtill be filled too full, the matter will be apt to boil over 
and foul the oil. 7. The fire is ordered d be briſk at 


firſt, to prevent the oil, now in ſome mesſpre 
by the heat, from going back into the Tubje&;z but, al- 


ter a part is thus come over, if the ſue be 
flackened, the oil is apt to ſcorch, and come 


noſe of the worm, in the form of a ſmoke, that cannat 
be catched and condenſed ; yet the whole operation needs 
not be long continued, or above two bours, becauſe the 


valuable part of the oil ſoon comes over, 8. 


of the ſtill be not low, the ponderous oil will have too 
far to riſe ; and, unleſs the oil be directed to the worm 
by a proper ledge and current, 'a conſiderable part-will 
fall back into the ftill, and . ſo prolong the operation or 
leſſen the produce, g. Laſtly, two or-three cohobauons 
or returns of the water upon the ſubject in the ſtill, muſt 


needs bring over all the oil that will any way 
water, already ſomewhat impregnated with 


been uſed before. 


manifeſtly better for the purpoſe, than ſuch as has never 


mon practice to adulterate or debaſe them ſeyeral ways, 
ſo as to render them cheaper both; to the ſeller and the | 
buyer. Theſe ſeveral ways ſeem reducible o three ge- 

h has its proper method of &- 
tection, viz. 1. With expreſſed oils. 2. With alcohol. 


neral kinds, each of whic 


ential oils. 


And, 3. With cheaper e 


wine to a few drops of the ſuſpected e 


% * 


touched, -: 


8 k n 1 * ef * - we 
If an eſſential oil be adulterated with alcobol,or-e 
tified ſpirit of wine, it may be done in ang proper 
up to that of an equal quantity, without being n 
coverable, either by the ſmell or taſte ; the way't0« * 
ver this fraud, is tu drop a few.drops of the gil ren C 
f fair water: and if the oil be adulterated with punt © 


1 


Theſe cautions are all nec 


- 
3 . FE" 
S 77 — . * 4 
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once or twice. A e 
| ** 


Fy 


Many of the efſential oils being dear, it is a ven cum. 


If an eſſential oil be adulterated with an expreſſed oi 
it is eaſy to diſcover the fraud, by adding s lis Un 
ntial on, 
ſhaking them together; for the ſpirit will diſſolve all the 
oil that is eſſential, or procured by diltiliation, e 
leave all the expreſſed oil that was' mixed with it un 


water will immediately turn rhilky, and by 2 ” 
ſhake the glaſs, the whole quantity of pie win os” 


ſorbed by the water, and leave dhe ei Püte ds ef n. 


ſeparated 


not a little 
out of the 


If the head 


riſe. And 
the oil, is 
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eſential oil, This is commonly dome very aftfully: the 
nethod is to.put hr-wood, kurpentine, or oil of Ne 
ine into che Rill, along with the, herbs to be diſtilled for 
their Oils ſuch as rolematy, lav 


— 


0 V: lavender, origanum, &c. and, 
þy this means, the oil of turpentine; diſtilled. from theſe | 
--oredients comes over in great quantity, and intimately 

ended with the oil of the genuine ingredient, The oils: 
'hus adulterated always diſcover themſelyes in time, by 
heir own flavour being overpowered by the turpentine- | 
(pell z but the ready way to detect the fraud is todrench | 


* 


'he re; ſor thus the grateful flavour. of the plant will h 


The virtues. of oils being the ſame with thoſe of the 
ſubſtances from hence they are obtained, may be learned 
\nder their ſeveral articles. s. 
Oil is well known to 110 the violent ebullition of va - 
rious ſubſtances 3 thus, if ſugar, honey, &c. be. boiling, 
1nd in danger of riſing over the ſides of the veſſel, the 
uting in a little oil, makes it immediately ſubſide. 
Ou- Mir, one that ſerves to bruiſe or break the nuts, 
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| drawn by exprefſion, to make oil, e 
| There are two different methods of expreſſing oils ;-one 
| chiefly uſed in extracting oil from. olives, &c. by means 
of a very. ſtrong preſs, a deſcription of which the reader 
vill nd under the article PRE... 
The other, which is commonly called an oil-mill, is 
chiefly uſed for exprefling oils from ſeeds, &. We have 
yen a perſpective view of on plate XCIII. where A is a 
* wheel turned either by water or horſes, the cogs of 
which work in the trundle-head B, and give motion to- 
the large ſhaft HK. N, N, I, N, are lifting cogs, 
wich riſe the Rampers OP, OP, fee, Q. 3 
larger lifting cogs, being intended to raiſe the ſtampers 
RR, S8, &c. to a much greater height than the former. 
TV, cd, are battens for guiding the ſtampers in their 
motion; and a, þ, battens to which the catches are fixed 
for ſuſpending the ſtampers, The ſeeds are ground either 
in the mill repreſented in fig. 2, or pounded in the mor- 
tars / f, f, fo When the feeds are thus thoroughly 
bruiſed, the maſh is taken out, and put into ſmall bags of 
hair lined with thin canvas. The. bags thus filled are 
placed in the-preſs at 1, 5, and che oil extracted by the 
force of wedges driven by the ſtampers 8, 8. 6, 4, 4, 7, 
are pieces of wood for filling up the vacuities. when the 
bags are placed in the preſs. 3 is the wedge driven by 
the ſtamper 8 8, which forces the bags filled with the 


8 A 
F 
4 


ſtamper RR is raiſed, and by falling on the inverted 
wedge 2, the whole preſſure E B32 pane the bags to- 
my with the wedge 3, eaſily taken out of the preſs, 

Y repreſents the outlide of the preſs and mortars; and 
Z E, a ſection . g 


kind of hook for ſtirring the ſeeds while the ſtones revolve 


grindin 


| 0 EA, the olive tree, in botany. See the article 
( T 
GukaNDER. nerium, in botany. See the article 
ILL Gs 5 | 1 
OLFACTORY Nexvss, the firſt pair of the head; 
5 315 from their being the immediate inſtrument of 
OLIBANUM, in pharmacy, a gummy- reſin brought 
from Turkey and the Eaſt- Indies, uſually in drops or 
tears, like thoſe of maſtich, but larger, of a pale yel-' 
lowiſh colour, which by age becomes reddiſh, Of the 
tree which produces it we have no certain account. 


Gr. See UNGUENT. mT 


Atfully: the 


z piece of rag, or paper, in che oil, and hold it before | 9do 


olives, and other fruits and grains, whoſe juice is to be 


| w 


Fig. 2, is a mill for grinding the ſeeds. It . ᷑———— int ations ond STII 
two large ſtones moving on their edges in a circular hed, | "Theſe plants may be propagated. by laying down of 
The mill is put in motion by means of the cog-wheel G, their tender branches, in the manner practiſed; for other 
whoſe cogs play in the rounds of the lantern B. ABCD trees, which ſhould remain undiſturbed two years; im 


OIN'1 MENT, or UNnGUueNT, in pharmacy and ſur- | 
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| it diſſolves into Aa milky liquor, Which on anding depo- WH 


jj off, and leave the naked turpentine - ſcent behind. ſſeſs than en pe takes up nearly all the aclive matter: 


1 


breaſt, in hemoptoes, and the alyine and utetine fluxes; | 


 OLIGARCHY, a, fotm. of government, where, the 
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alous flower, divided into four ſegments at the 


= 


ower-cup, becomes an oval, W poles fruit, abound- 


are demoliſhed, or at leaſt loſe. their heads, or are killed 
to the ſurface ; but this is what: they are liable to in the 
ſouth, parts of France, in which country, theſe trees 
abound ;; and yet in very ſharp winters are moſt of them 
deſtroyed. There was a parcel of theſe trees growing in 
the gardens of Camden-houſe, near Kenſington, a few 
years fince, which were ſeven ot eight feet high 3 and in 
ſome good ſeaſons produced very good fruit: theſe were 


bruiſed ſeed into a leſs compaſs, and conſequently extracts planted againſt a ſouth wall, but were permitted to gro 
the oil. When the ſeeds. are ſufficiently preſſed, the | up rude without pruning, or faſtening to the wall, (Which 


they do by no means care for z) and, during the time 
575 were below the top of the wall, they throve very 
ell; but, after their heads were got above the wall, the 
| north winds. uſually greatly prejudiced them every. win. 
ter; and the hard winter, 1739-40, entirely demoliſhed 


is a frame of wood for turning the ſtones m, b. e, id a | which time hex will have taken root, and may be taken 


off from the old plants, and tranſplanted either into pots 


round their axis. The baſis L of the mill-bed is hol - filled with freſh Pant earth, or into the open ground in a 
low, for receiving the oil preſſed out of the ſeeds, in, warm ſituation. 


he beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting them 
is che eig of pic when you ſhould, if poſe, 
0 © wo ſcaſon; and thoſe * 


which Will r 
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ſhrubs; but thoſe in the open; air will require no farther 


agreeable ſine, and a bitoriſh lane pangent taſte = 
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care until the. inter following, when. you: {ſh 
the ground about their rostige prevent the fx 
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lo inveloped and locked up, that they are ſcarcely to be 
ö , Pg ds F 
Olibanum is recommenged in diſorders of the head and 


and in a warm ſituation, though in ſevere winters they 
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_ © roles, lilies of the valley, &c. 
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rde ſame contrivance bas likewiſe, its uſes in making 


eſſendes for the ſervice. of the perfumet ; not only where! 
 elſential eile are procurable, but alſo where: thele either] 
cannot well be obtained, or only in ſmall quantity, The 
 effential oil of jaſmin flowers, honey-flowers,: ſweet btiar, 


I dear, or ſcarce obtainable by diſtillation, and in ſome; 


>> 


- of them the odorous matter is ſo ſubtile as almoſt to be 
_ loft. in che operation. But if jaſmin flowers, damaſk 
be barely infuſed in fine 
dil of nuts, oil of ben, drawn without heat, and kept in 
à cool place, the ſubtile odorous matter of the flowers 
Will thus paſs into the oil, and richly impregnate it with 
their native and odoriferous ſpirit, which can ſcarce other: 
wiſe be procured, ot ſeparated from the flowers, without 
Joſs or debaſement. And theſe eſſences may be rendered 
perfect by ſtraining of the oil at firſt put on, and letting 
it ſtand again, without heat, upon freſh flowers; thus 
_ repeating this operation twice or thrice... 4.4 
IT 0o conſider the thing attentively; we. ſhall find that 
the eſſences thus obtained are a kind of eſſential oils, not 


t 


© 


greatly differing from thoſe prepared by diſtillation from 
he ious vegetables; for 


gowers, ſeeds, or barks of for 
all ſuch eſſential oils.are found to be little more than the 


* 


native odorous. ſpir its of the vegetable ſubject, . perk 
oily 
ſubſtance, . This oily ſubſtance indeed riſes or becomes 


up, lodged, or entangled in an unctuous or direct 


vegetable by the heat of boiling water; but ſo do not the 
dils gained 

betwixt thoſk natural and artificial eſſential oils, as we 
may call them, ſeems to conſiſt in the different tenacity, 
volatility, or fixedneſs of their unctuous or direct oily 
parts; the native ſpirit. appearing the ſame in both; 
though indeed, it is the more delicate and unimpaired in 
the artificial kind of eſſential oils, as not having here felt 
the force of fire. And hence, perhaps, ſome conſidera · 
ble improvements might be made in the arts of the oilman, 
perfumer, and apothecary; not to mention other œcono- 
mical uſes, and the art of the dairy. 15 


The method of procuring eſſential oil is in the follow. 


ing manner. | POP Ns =Y 
Tanke eight pounds of juniper-berries, 'bruiſe them in 
a ſtone mortar, put them into a ſtill, along with four 
gallons of river water; and, working with a briſk fie, 
raw off a gallon of water, with it will be obtained a con- 
ſiderable proportion of a fragrant eſſential oil, which 
muſt be ſeparated from the water by a ſeparating glaſs, 
This proceſs is applicable to the diſtilling of the efſen- 
tial oils from flowers, leaves, barks, roots, woods, gums, 
and balſams, with a light alteration of circumſtances, 
as by longer digeſtion, briſker diſtillation, &c. according 
to the tenacity and hardneſs of the ſubject, the pondero- 
ſity of the oil, &, B 


Eſſential oils may be divided into two claſſes, according 


to their different ſpecific gravities; ſome floating upon 
water, and others readily ſinking to the bottom. Thus, 
the eſſential oils of cloves, cinnamon, and ſaſſafras, rea- 
dily fink ; whereas thoſe of lavender, marjoram, mint, 
Kc. ſwim in water: the lighteſt of theſe eſſential oils, is, 
perhaps, that of citron-peel, which even floats in ſpirit 
of wine; and the heavieſt ſeems to be oil of ſaſſafras. See 
the article Gravity, _ | 3 
For obtaining the full, quantity of the more ponderous 
oils from cinnamon, cloves, ſaflofras, &c. it is proper to 


reduce the ſubjeds to powder; to digeſt this powder for! 


ſome days in a warm place, with thrice its quantity of 
ſoſt. river- water, made very ſaline by the addition of ſea- 


ſalt, or ſharp with oil of vitriol; to uſe the ſtrained de- 


coction, or liquor left behind in the ſtill, inſtead of com- 
mon water, for freſh digeſtion; to uſe for the fame pur- 
poſe the water of the ſecond running, after being cleared 
jects at once; to leave a conſiderable part of the till, or 
about one fourth empty; to uſe a briſk fire, or a ſtrong: 
© boiling heat, at the firſt, but to ſlacken it afterwards ; to 
have a low ſtill-head, with a proper internal ledge and 
current leading to the noſe of the worm; and, finally, 
to cohobate the water, or pour back the liquor of the ſe- 
cond running upon the matter in the ſtill, repeating this 
gage, LETS ends 
\ Theſe cautions are all nec 
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phyſical reaſons whereon they depend — | 
conſidered. 1. The reduction of che ſubje&t to-powde; 
expoſes all its parts the: better to the aQtionrof the water 
and ſalt ; whereby the oil is the-more[mollified, atten... 
ed, and rendered fitter to rife along with the a ned va. 
pour in diſtillation, +2. The 8 e Fequilite for the 
ſame reaſon, as being no mote. thun allowing time ſor 
this action to be performed in a moderate warmth. - 
water ſhould rather be the ſoſt Water of tives than that 
of rain, which is, more corruptive or {ſermentative Vor, 
than of ſprings, which is oſten ſo hand as not to-mollir 

the oil, but rather defend it from the action of the 1 
or acid, which are added not only to prevent all tender. 
cy to fermentation or corruption, that would abſolute 

change or deſtroy the oil; but, more particularly,. a 
having the known property of attenuating; liquefying, dic. 
[ſolvitg, and purifying yore viſcous and tenatious oils 
Beſides Which, it likewiſe increaſes the ſpecific gravity of 


time, 


expreſſion; whence the principal difference 


— 


buyer. Theſe ſeveral ways ſeem reducible 


of its oil; not to diſtil too large a quantity of theſe ſub- te og TEES 
1 _ If an eſſential oil be adulterated with alcohol, er tec 
tified ſpirit of wine, it may be done in any: Pop bs dif. 
up to that of an equal quantity, without-being eaſi dr 


of fair water: and if the oil be adulterated wien ſpirit, & 
water will immediately turn milky, and by continent © 


ry, in order to diſtil the | farbel by the water, and leave abe ei Füssen e 


the water; whereby the ſubject is now buoyed up, fo that 
it cannot readily touch the bottom of the ſtill, or come 
in the way of the fire to be ſcorched: and at the fame 
time, this addition alſo increaſes the heat of tlie-liquer 
or makes it exceed that of mere boiling Water, hence 


the aſcent of the oil is likewiſe promoted, 3. The firain. 


ed decoction is properly uſed inſtead: of water, as. being 
already ſaturated with oily particles; ſo that it cannot 


much rob the ſubject. And, 4. The ſame holds alf o 


the water of the ſecond running, which neceſſarily con- 
tains ſome oily particles. 5. If too large a quantity of 
the ſubjeQ be diſtilled at once, the heat will neceſſarily 
act unequally, or ſtrong upon ſome parts, and weak up- 
on others; whence, as the oil is ſo extremely ponderous, 
a large part of it will be left bebind in the lubje@. 6, 
If too much empty ſpace be left in the ſtill, it will be dif- | 
ficult for the ponderous oil to aſcend ;'and, if too intenſe a 
heat be uſed, it defiroys the grateful odour of the oil 
without railing. any conſiderable quantity 3 andy if the 
ſtill be filled too full, the matter will be apt to boil over 
and foul the oil. 7. The fire is ordered 10+ be briſk at 


; firſt, to prevent the oil, now in ſome meaſure ſeparated 


by the heat, from going back into the ſubje& ; but, . 
ter a part is thus come over, if the fire be not a litle 
ſlackened, the oil is apt to ſcorch, and come out of the 


noſe of the worm, in the form, of a ſmoke, that cannat 


be catched and condenſed ; yet the whole operation needs | 


not be long continued, or above two hours, becauſe the 


valuable part of the oil ſoon comes over, 8. If the head 
of the ſtill be not low, the ponderous oil will have too 


far to riſe ; and, unleſs the oil be directed to the worm 
by a proper ledge and current, à conſiderable part-will | 


fall back into the ſtill, and ſo prolong the operation ot 


| leſſen the produce: 9. Laſtly, two or-three cohobations 


or returns of the water upon the ſubject in the ſtil}, muſt 
needs bring over all the oil that will any way riſe. And 
water, already ſomewhat impregnated: with: the oil, 


* 


manifeſtly better for the purpoſe, than ſuch as has nee! 
been uſed before. | 1 e ee 


. Many of the eſſential oils being dear, it is 2 very com- 
mon practice to adulterate or debaſe them ſeyeral ways 
ſo as to render them cheaper both to the ſeller and the 
neral kinds, each of which has its proper method of de. 
tection, viz. 1. With expreſſed oils. 2. Wich alcohol. 


And, 3. With cheaper eſſential oilss. 
3 If an eſſential oil be adulterated with an expreſſed oil, 
it is eaſy to diſcover the fraud, 


by eg: little ſpirit of 
wine to a few drops of the ſuſpeed-ellential oil, 2 


ſhaking them together; for the ſpirit will diſſolyeall the 
oil that is eſſential, or procured by diltillation, 3 


leave all the; expreſſed oil that was mixed with it un- 
touched. 1 1 5 


* 


taſte: the way t0 we 


verable, either by the ſmell or 
coverable, either by e Imeu © the oil anto® 


ver this fraud, is to.drop a few drops of 


ſhake the. glaſs, the Whole quantity: of ſpirit will be ab- 
alle, 
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is a frame of wood for turning the ſtones m, b. e, is a 


oil * 
n a 


ential oil, this,.is. commonly dene very a1 


ey 
* 


«:hod is to put fir-wood, zurpentine, or oil of 77 . 
_—_ the ſtill, along with the herbs to diſtilled for 
their oil, ſuch as roſemary, lavender, origanum, &c. and, 
by this means, the. oil of turpentine; diſtilled from theſe | 
ingredients comes oyer in great quantity, and intimately 
ed with the oil of the genuine ingredient. The oh 


0. adulterated always diſcover themſelves in time, by 


nell; but the ready way to detect the fraud is to drench 
z piece of rag, ot paper, in the oil, and hold it beſore 
the fire ſor thus the grateful favour. of the plant will] 
17 off, and leave the naked turpentine-ſcent behind. 
The virtues of -oils being the ſame with thoſe of the 
ſubltances from-whence they are obtained, may be learned 
undet their ſeveral articles, oo 
Oil is well known to ſtop the violent ebullition of va- 
ious ſubſtances 3, thus, if ſugar, honey, &c. be. boiling, 
and in danger of riſing over the ſides of the veſſel, the 
uting in a little oil, makes it immediately ſubſide... . - | 
On-MiIL, one that ſerves to bruiſe or break the nuts, 
ales, and other fruits and grains, whoſe juice is to be 
drawn by exprefion, to make o. 
There are two different methods of expreſſing oils ;-one 
chiefly uſed in extracting oil from olives, &c. by means 
of a very ſtrong preſs, a deſcription of which the reader 
vill find under the article PRE. 
The other, which is commonly called an oil-mill, is 
chiefly uſed for expreſſing oils from ſeeds, - &c, We have 
en a perſpective view of on plate XCIII. where, A is a 
ford wheel turned either by water or horſes, the cogs of 
which work in the trundle-head B, and give motion to- 


the large ſhaft H K. : N, N, N, N, are Gan 
VS? 


which raiſe the ſtampers OP, OP, &c, Q are 
larger lifting cogs, being intended to raiſe the ſtampers 
RR, SS, &c. to a much greater height than the former. 
TV, cd, are battens for guiding the ſtampers in their 
motion; and a, 5, battens to which the catches are fixed 
for ſuſpending the ſtampers, The ſeeds are ground either 
in the mill repreſented in fig. 2, ot pounded in the mor- 
tars / f, % fo When the ſeeds are thus thoroughly 
bruiſed, the maſh is taken out, and put into ſmall bags of 
hair lined with thin canvas. The bags thus filled are 
placed in the preſs at 1, 5, and the oil extracted by the 
force of wedges driven by the ſtampers 8, 8. 6, 4, 4, 7, 
are pieces of wood for filling up the vacuities when the 
bags are placed in the preſs. 3 is the 3 driven by 
the ſtamper 8 8, which forces the bags filled with the 
bruiſed ſeed into a leſs compaſs, and conſequently extracts 
the oil. When the ſeeds are ſufficiently preſſed, the 
ſtamper RR. is raiſed, and by falling on the inverted 
wedge 2, the whole preſſure is removed, and the bags to- 
Nr with the wedge 3, eaſily taken out of the preſs, 

Y repreſents the outlide of the preſs and mortars; and 


Z T, + ES... :: oo nies 
Fig. 2, is a mill for grinding the ſeeds. It conſiſts of 
two large ſtones moving on their edges in a circular bed. 
The mill is put in motion by means of the cog-wheel G, 
whoſe cogs play in the rounds of the lantern D. ABC D 


kind of hook for ſtirring the ſeeds while the ſtones revolye 
round their axis, The baſis L of the mill-bed. is. hol - 
"ov, Tas receiving the oil preſſed out of the ſeeds ip, 
| OINTM ENT, or UNGUENT, in pharmacy and ſur- 
EG See UNGuRN r. 2 . it , #1 I 
8 LEA, the olive tree, in botany. See the article 
Lis. PFF 
OLEANDER, nerium, in botany. See the article: 
un.. I Is 3 
OLFACTORY N 
fo called from their 
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ſmelligg. 
OLIBANU 


2x85, the firſt pair of the head ; 


7.3 cheaper | in chewing, it ſticks, to 1 eth, becomes. white, and 
tfully; the renders the Taliva milky... 81 5 a red - hat i 1205 


Laid on a _red-hat. en, x 
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in the ſhops. On trituration with water, 
it dilolves into a milky liquor, which on 
ites-a portion 


. 
8 


retaing the great 


- 


* 


that of moſt other gummy-r 


the tranſparent yellowiſh ſolution, inſpi 


= Y 


diſcovered either by the ſmell or,tafte. 
Olibanum is recommended. in diſorders of the head and 
breaſt, in hemoptoes, and the alvine and ütetine fluxes} | 
the doſe is from a fcruple to.a dram or more. 


The word is Greek, f, which is derived from 
ey @-, a few, and aN, command, or government, |... 


* 


+QLIVE, Ola, in botany, 
monopetalous flower, divides into four ſegments at the 
limb; the leayes are for the moſt part oblong and ever- 
reen: the ovary, which is fixed to the center of the 
ower- cup, becomes an oval,: ſoft, pulpy fruit, abound- 
ing with a fat liquor, incloſing a bard rough ſtone. 
There are fve ſorts of olive-trees preſerved. in the gar- 


J 
n. 
73 


wks. hue, ene the walls cher 
north winds. uſually greatly preju- 


which time they will have taken root, and may be taken 
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denſe uſed by the ancients, in their religious. ceremonies, -- 
though it is not the ſubſtance. now. known by. that name 
eateſt part of 
5 00s 00, Ong dept; . 
5 | RF ptr ot rennous matter, and, being now-.gently 
heir own flavour being overpowered by the turpentine, |inſpiſſated, leaves a yellow extract, which in | wb 4 
part of the ſmell as. well, as the taſte of the alibanum; its 
odorous matter appearing to 150 of a leſs volatile kind than 
8 ; eſins,, Rectißed ſpirit diſſolves 
leſs than water, ok takes up nearly all 3s active matter: 
anipar lowif ated, yields a very _ 
tenacious rehng in_which the active parts of the juice are 
lo inveloped and locked up, that they are ſcarcely to. be 


WM. 
has 
* . 0 8 4 
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adminiſtration is lodged in the, hands of a few peoples. 
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. OLIO, or Oos, in cookery, denotes a ſavoury diſh 
compoſed of a 8 at variety of ingredients, chiefly uſed 
10 e 1 a "Ed © 


a genus, of trees, with a 
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bes fame, and burns with a ſtrong, diffuſive; —— 
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& 2 1 froth dein injured thereby; . bat you you: 


| 1 b anches, remaining unhuft, Puts 'out pan the fucces 


2 


would not arrive in ten or 


tober 8 when 


manage t 


onneſus, ' 
_ += Theſe games were teſtted b V AIpbitas, out 1 el 
and forty-two'years after the” Andie en by Hercules 


RE | you 1 ld e cover 2 goon mats 

muſt be cautious not to let tbe mats Si over 

E the froſt is paſt, leſt, by keeping enn toe Aole, 
eir leaves and tender branches ſhould prove mouldy for] 

nt of free air; which will de of as bad conſequence 


4 "Ho trees, as if they had been expoſed: to theffrolth 1715 


any times worſe; for it ſeldom happens, F'they ha 6.1 


en much of this mould, or haye been log e n 


285 ain; whereas it often bappens, that the froſt e 


roys the tender ſhoots ; but the be y "and Jhi k. 


ring. 

k 4 oh trees are generally brought ol from Kaly er eve 
Þriog, by the. perſons who bring over the oranges, } «7 
mines, &c, from whom they may be procured pretty | dry 

nably; which is a better method than to Kite e them 
layers in this country, that being too tedjous'; and 

"thoſe which are thus brought over, have many times very 
large ſtems, to which fize' young plants in this country. 

welve 4 55 growth. When 

Jeu firſt procure theſe Rems, you Thould, a fter having 

 Taked their roots twenty-four hours in water, and clean- 

ed them from the filth. 97 have contracted in their paſ- 
nage, plant them in pots filled with freſh light ſandy 

. earth, and plunge them into a moderate h hed; v2 


at of the day, and alſo to refreſh them with water, as 


you ſhall find the earth in the pots dry. In this ſituation k 


they will begin to ſhoot in a month or fix weeks after, 
When you ſhould let them have air in proportion to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon and, after they have made pretty 
| ſhoots, you ſhould inure them to che open, air by 
degrees ; into which they ſhould be removed,” placing 
hen in a ſituation where they may be defetided' from 
Kong winds"; in this place they ſhould remain till Ge- 
"they muſt be removed into the 
een-houſe, as was before directed. Having thus ma- 
aged theſe plants until they have acquired ſtrong roots, 
— made tolerable good heads, you may draw them gut 
df the pots, preſerving the earth to their roots; and plant 
them in he open air in a warm ſituation, where you miſt: 


and theſe will in two or three years produce ftuit, pro- 
Yided they do well. The Lucca and box-leaved olives are 
the hardieſt, for which reaſon they ſhould be preferred to 

ant in the open air; but the firl ſort will grow to be 
he largeſt trees. 


Olives are very 1 and ſmooth, and chetiors! bit 


— for the ſtomach being apt to pall : and relax it too 
h: The oil of i Fae 1s) udicioufl mixed with cata- 
plaſms of a maturating 5e : it is ü heating, 


emollient, and ral > ny good againſt coſtivene } 
and gripes. 
| Ortve-CoLoun,,a 4 mingled with black. 


'»OLYMPIAD, in chronology, the ſpace of four ah 
ſo called from the Olympic games, inſtituted by Hercu- 


les, anno mundi 2836, which were celebrated e 
| "ab6ht the time of the ſatamer ſolſtice, A geek 
zanks of the river Alphzns, near the city Piſa, and the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, in Elis, a province in Pejo- | 


and twenty-two or twe ty-three ears before founda- 
deen. 2 g 1 5 78 ee 15 4 

w 500 cha, the firſt 
33 e : are to obſerv&that, to 


n years; July | 
de, to the fo 155 and the "fix laſt month 
from W to July, jo the following year; thou gh moſt 
vathors ſpeak'of the Olytnpiads; 28 ch the » had he un the 
firſt of attudry, as for EXA| erin it Ts t amet y be 
ſay; ſuck a thing was done the fürſt 5 of the 50 
mpiad, 8 tö ſay, it was dene "that 0 1518 
Which the ſixth Olympiad began ; theſe: 0 
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8 it has entered the bark, that they are ever ebe 85 : | 


— Prem 4 the cl — ; py YEA 7 V . 


a Wii's to ſkreen them from the violence of the ſun in the 


em as was before directed for the young ones, % 


% | we have already ſpoken of; to lu ricate t 
of the inteſtines and | for? Facilitating f their'p 


ph, of this ere 
aac at MI nia, 2 9 5 5 
.Erowned'at theſe games: for be 


5 b ning. "The number of C 
rh * the dirth Gf Chriſt is 776, and ihe yet 


\Roine befog aue e e 753), becaule the Fer 92 


dation of Ro | 5 
- OBYMPIC Gnitts: if See the fok oing ar 
47 0 BRE DE SOLEIL, ſhadow of the 2 

„is when the ſun is borne in armory, 1 
45 noſe, and mouth, which at other times ar 
do not appear; and the colouring ic ff L 
field can appear through it. wat 
OMELET, or AMLET, a kind of n or leite 
of eggs, with other i ingredients, Wy. uſual: ir Spain And 


" OMEN; a fes, of indicarch”of 

A ication '0 forms? ſuture e 
taken ſrom the nd of the perſon” ſpeaking.” . Neat, 
Teſſtus derives the word From, hoy. find fit» | 


being a pte the mouth. 4 
MM oo ho n in anatomy, the caw!* 400 called re- 


ticulum, from its ſtruttùre reſembling that of a net 
WMhen the peritonzzum is cut, a8 18 uſual ad the 
cavity of the abdomen laid open, the omentum or 'caw) 
preſents itſelf firſt to view. This membrane, which is 
like q wide and emp 
guts. Its mouth 3 is Jed on the right Tide to: 1 Bellow 
of the liver, on the left to the ſpleen,” backwards to the 
back part of the duodenum, and that t part of 'the colon 
Which lies under the ſtomach, and forwards to the bot- 
tom of the ſtomach and pylorus. Its bottom is looſe, 
and being tied to no part, but floating upon the ſurface 
| of the guts below the navel, was the” reaſon-why the 
cawl was by the Greeks called N Sometimes it 
| deſcends as low as thè 08 pubis, with the pn ods 
of the peritonæum, cauſing an eb iploctle, . 
The caw! is a moſt delicate 5 ne double =. 
interlarded for the moſt part with much fat, which le 
each ſide of its bene rr Thee are veins from the 
portz, called gaſtr be ogy dextra and ſiniſtra; 55 
from the cæliaca. The intercoſtal neryes and 5 
vagum ſend it ſeveral twigs of nerves ; all theſe v: 
with ſome ſmall glands, N one . 


repreſent. 


ſpread their branches 1 curiouſly upon the Taw), and 
even to the minuteſt twig; they N etween two lines 
of fat, Which are bigger or- "Taller N to the 

weight of the cawl. It has been fometinies. to 


weigh. bye pounds, but ordinari] it does not 2 one 
half pound. * Where there ate no veſſels, the mente 
| of the cawl are very fine and tranſparent; they give 
veral uſes to the cawl, as to cover the bottom 0 "he 
r | ſtomach and the inteſtines, that by: cheriſning their 
hear, it may promote digeſtion,” and help AY 
coQion of the chyle ; to ſtrengthen and'ſultaln mes ſels 
which go from” the ſpleen to the ſtomach, inteſtjncs, 
| Cater 

| may be received by the. — and lymphatics for the u 


* Agen cies 


£$ b4 43 6's | ar * 


tion. 
; ' OMOPHAGLA, an apcient Greek feſtival, in 


of 1 ſurnamed Oophagos, thats,” eater er 


"2 x 0P 
0 HORN 4 I click with 09's 
antiently wore b the b Ko over thts ths 

O PLATE, in anatomy, is uſed; in genen 
the ſhoulder, but. more” articularly. for. the e 
ſituate on the hinder part of the u pe ribs, « 

Hee, called alfo ſcapuls | ſhoul 
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pirics have framed, to denote the crime of ſelf-pollution; 
mentioned in Scripture to have been practiſed by /Onan, 
and puniſhed in him with death. a bOο abs b. Thi MUS 
x ONDEE, in heraldry, the 2 with wary. See 
| . 00 8 | Wh '% b ee . We: 
WANEIROCRITICA, ovsepoxpi]txn, the. art of inter= 
preting dreams, or predictiog future events from dreams. 
ONGLEE, in heraldry, an appellation: given to: the 
talons or claws of beaſts or birds, when borne. of a dif- 
ferent colour from that of the body of the animal. RES. 71 
ONION, Cepa, in botany, the name; of a genus of 
plants, the flower of which is of the liliaceous kind, and 
compoſed of fix leaves; in the center of it there ſtands a 
piſtil, Which finally becomes: a roundiſh fruit, divided 
into three cells, and containing roundiſh ſeeds. To this 
it is to be added, that the flowers are placed in ſpherical 
heads, and that the leaves, as well as ſtalks, are tu- 
bular. ho * Fa b "We 4 
Onions are 


. * - 
94 JS £54 9 4 rn TW he © 4.4 
W477 19 Fe nes ** 


much eaten, and it would be well if they 


pere yet more {> ; they attemiate tough humoursz cleahſe | 
the ſtomach, and excite- appetite, and in ſome degree 
promote the menſes; but they are apt to breed flatulen- | 
cies, and, if eaten too largely, to affect the head and diſ- 
| turd the ſleep afterwards. An onion, boiled to perfect 


ſoftneſs, is recommended by many as a cataplaſm for ri- 
pening peſtilential buboes. A freſh cut onion, rubbed | 
on the part till it becomes red and itch, is faid to be a 
cure for baldneſs. A mixture of equal parts of juice of 
onions and ſpirit of wine is eſteemed a cure, for:deafne(s, | 
2 few drops being put at times into the ears: an onĩon cut 
in two, and macerated an hour in the ſame ſpirit, is a 
good application for the head deh. A; cataplaſm of 
roaſted onions and butter is an excellent application for 
the piles. n #105}, 1" ssi ac: 


F 


. , * 1 : pe” 85 
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The three ſorts of onions propagated. for the ſake of 
their roots for winter-uſe, are the Straſburgh onion, the 
red Spaniſh onion, and the white. Theſe are to be pro- 
pagated by ſowing their ſeeds in the latter end of Fe- 
bruary, in a dry and famewhat ſandy ſoil, yet rich; in 
about a month's time the plants will appear, and, in a 
fortnight after that, they will be forward enough for hoe- 
ing, which muſt be done with a very ſmall hoe, cutting 

up all the weeds, and leaving the onions two inches 
aſunder; this ſhould be done in a dry ſeaſon, and the 
ground will then be clear from weeds for a month: at 
the end of this time, they muſt be hoed again, and cut 


to three inches a- part; and a month after this, to ſour 
will thrive well, and 
grow very large. Toward the latter end of July, the 


inches; at which diſtance they 


onions will have arrived: at their, full growth, which is 
known by their leaves hanging down and. ſhrivelling; 
and they muſt at this time be pulled up and ſpread on a 
ory place, and turned every day, to prevent their ſtriking 
freſh roots; in a fortnight's time they will be dry enough 
to houſe, and ſhould be wiped clean, and ſpread thin in 
an upper loft, or garret. Br n ö 9901% 41 
The differences between theſe ſpecies are not eſſential, 
they often degenerating into one another; and even the 
large Portugal onion, after a few years, with us, will 
ole itſelf ſo far, that no one would imagine it came of 
that race. Miller's Gard. nn 
 Wih Oxtons, a ſort of anions propagated by garden- 
eis, for the uſe of the table in ſpring; they never make 
Fe cas L are therefore only to be eaten green with 


ey are propagated by ſowing their: ſeeds to- 
wards the end of Jul by Fair 
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and are. joined %ON@MANCY; orcrather OW Ie, "the Mete 
YH | #43 05 e ts . aue bo. of telling a perſon's fortune:from the letters of h i Häme ©. 15 
 ONANIA, or OMAN, terms which ſome late em- * 5 


* 


„The word ig derived ſrom the Greek ijiey" 
and\perreia, divina tien 8 
ONOMATOPOEIA, in grammar and rhetoric; 4 
figure where words are formed to reſemble? the found 
made by the things ſignified; as che Du of bees, the 
cacklin of bens, nei eb en man 


© ONTOLOGYy"-or- Oro H the doctrine or 


* 


and con 


ſcience de ente; that is, of being, in che generat, or 66V | 


frat is its eig ac mor) #} 8:6 OR 3; 
Tune word is formed of the Greek wy," or i being 
and e, u diſc hure? ln che eng e 
ONYX, in natural hiſtory, one of the ſemipellurid 
gems, with variouſly coloured zones, but none red; bes 
ing compoſed of cryſtal, debaſed by a'ſmill-admixture-of 
earth j and made up either of a number of flat plutes, Ur 
of a teries of coats ſurrounding a central nutleus, and 
ſeparated from each other by veins of a different colour, 
reſembling zones or belt. „ 
%008 T, in huſbandry, a name given by the people 
who manure! hops, for the kiln in which they dry them 
alter they are picked from the ſtalks. This is a ſquare 
toom, built up of brick, or ſtone, ten feet wide, mote or 
leſo, and having a door on one fide, In the midſt of this 
roomiis a fire - place, about thirteen inches wide, and às 
much high; and in length; reaching from the mouth ſo 


nearly tô the back part of the kiln, that à man has juſt 


room to go round it. This fire: place is called a herſe; 
and the fire is let out into the room by ſeveral holes in the 
fides; in the ſame manner as in malt kilns; Five feet 
above this, is laid the floor on which the hops are to be 
laid to dry, and chisemuſt have a wall round it, at four 
feet high, to keep the hops from falling out. At one 
ſide of the upper bed muſt be made a window by whicb to 
puſh out the hops, as they are dried, into a room prepar- 
ed for them. The beds muſt be made of laths an inch 


: 1 x 


in the fire- place belowC/. Some recommend a wood fire; 


| but: experience ſhews nothing does ſo well as charcoal; 


let the fire be kept at the mouth of the furnace, for the 
air will be carried all the way through; and thus let the 


hops lie, never ſtirring them till they are thorooghly dry; 


when they rattle under the take, and the inner ſtalks are 
brittle, they are ſufficiently dried, and are to be puſhed 
out, and a freſh parcel laid in the ooft in their place. 
dome people dry their hops in a common malt kiln, 
ſpreading them on a hair cloth about ſ inches thick, and 
nom and then turning them till they are all ugg 
dried, then laying them in a heap, till they ate to be 
put in the bags. But both theſe ways are liable to ſome 
inconveniences; the ooſt generally over-dries the under 


ones, by the time the upper ones ate dry enough; and 


the hair cloth, and the turning in the other way; breaks 
and fhatters them, and pills many of the ſeedes. 
OpPACII V, in philoſophy, a quality of bodies which 
renders them impervious tothe rays of light. See LIOH T. 

The opacity and tranſparency of bodies in general are 
occafioned:thus : let AB (plate XCIV. g z.) be the 
ſurface» of an opake body A BCD; a ray of light GH 
falling thereon in the point fi, wilt in part be reflected 
into the ray H I, and byrchis refleQe ray, the point H 
becomes viſible to the eye at I; and thus all the points, 
ſequently the whole ſurface, is made viſible by 


y in beds of a dry but rich ſoil ; and, that part of the light which it reflect. But the other 
nolauke weeks after ſowing, they will appear above | part of the ray enteging intel the — being irregularly: 


NE they muſt be kept carefully cleared from: weeds. ſrefracted and reflected through its 1 


ral ſubſtance of 


6 — October all their leaves die away, which has occa- || particles and pores, becomes divided, *difipated, abſor- 


w ſome to think all the plantation loſt, and to dig up 
2 round, for ſome othet uſe ; but. if they-are ſuffered 
Why, they will ſhoot-up again. very ſtrong in January; 
411, 2m that time will grow very-vigoroullyscand-refſt 
weathers, and will be fit to draw tor young onions in 
_ 9 and are extremely green and ſme, and more 
—. at market at that ſeeſon- than any other kind; 

are much ſtron 


very 
3 of the taſte of lie. n ow od * 


| 


bed, and loſt therein; and therefore; as none of the rays 


can come from the internal parts to the eye, ſo none of 


- 


; 


thoſe purts can be viſible va? the body in that caſe is 


ſaid to be opake. In order to this we mliſt conſider, that 


rhoughu:abe' whole body be: opake, yet the particles of 
dot ligt without reflecting- ny part between the Turfaces, 
er than any other onions, and have and reitherefore in nielves tranſparent ;/ and were 

, 2 44 R other, . 4 


ſach. a hody ate not ſingly opake, but freely trumſmit the 


paſs 
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+ regularly tranſmitted through them where the den- 


_ wetted with water or oil, becauſe more porous: thus the 


| common ſurfaces. 


| whence that ray comes, will be rendered viſible to the 


tranſparent. See RxyLECTION and REFRACTION» 


- unfrequently dedded.in the coarſer 


t 
MY 
| 4 
1 
. 


| a 1 


LET * \ ef 
refleion ; a we: ä es 
{vera contiguous pieces of paliſhed las and thus pro- 
tranſparency. But if the pactic do not touch in 
bros — lar chainndion or pores.exceed- | 
— there will be a reſloction of ght at every pore 


n che air which it there meets with, 2s being a me- 

of different denſity. For it is known. by experiment, | 
— ray of li will paſs pom One iece of glaſs | 
to:unother that is contiguous without „ yet will 
i not paſs from the thro? the contiguous air wi | 


5 conſequently, where the pores are 


at. pon the whole as to cauſe a total diffipation.and 
7 of the light that entered the body, and ſo render it 
- This'is confirmed by taking — pieces of clear 
x and laying them one u another over a leaf of 
print quite dry, and having only air between them; then 
taking ten other pieces of the ſame glaſs, and putting them 
into eco} new ſo that it may fill all their interſtices; and 
qe rut "io printed: paper by the other, 
ooking thr each, will ſee che print, or 
reading, much more diſtinct, clear and bright, through | 
the latter pieces chan through the former, the rays 


of the parts is not ſo — and alſo with much 

$ refteCtion than through the other, where the light | - 
undergoes a conſiderable refleftian at man nne or 
once of air between the glaſſes. 

It is hence alſo that tranſparent | bodies are a 
opake by ſeparating their parts, and rendering them more 
porous: thus beer, before it is raiſed into froth, is tranſ- 
parent; but the froth, by reaſon of its pores, becomes 
opake : thus dry paper is more opake than that which is 


oculus mundi ſtone is more opake when dry than when 
Keeped in water; and glaſs, reduced to powder, is no | 
longer tranſparent. Hence it follows, that the parts of |: 
bodies, and their pores, muſt not be leſs than a certain | 
definite bigneſs to render them opake ; for the opakeſt 
bodies, if their parts be ſubtilely divided, become per- 
fectly tranſparent: thus copper, diſſolved in aqua-fortis, 
has all its pellucid; and the whole ſolution is 
tranſparent: thus a bubble blown off ſoap. water, may 
become fo thin on the top as to reflect no light, but will 
tranſmit the whole: thus water, ſalts, glaſs, ſtones, &c 

h they are as porous as other bodies, yet their parts 
and interſtices are too ſmall to cauſe reflections in their 


Therefore, in all tranſparent- daten as: B E F C, 
(fe. 4.) a ray of light, KL. falling on its ſurface, in 
the point L, will there be in that part refleed, as be- 
E. into the ray LM; the- other part will go 

ly, or in a rectilineal direction from the upper to che 
lower ſurface at N, where meeting with the air, (a me- 
dium of a different denſity) it will be in part reſlected 
again into the 8 the other part goes out to the 
eye at P; by which means all the internal parts from 


2 and ſince this may be conceived of every point in 
body, it is eaſy to underſtand how the whole becomes 


„OPAL, in natural hiſtory, a gem of a very peculiar | 
kind, and 'has been eſteemed by many in all ages of very 


great value, though at preſent it is of leſs value, in pro- 
portion to its ſize, than any of the finer: gems, It is ſofter 
than any other of the fine gems, and is difficult to-poliſh 
to any degree of nicety. "It is found of various ſhapes. | the 
and ſizes'; its moſt frequent bigneſs is between that of a | 


pea and a Jeans but it is found as ſmall as the head 


of a large 
malt. figure 
is never or 4 ng in 2 cry 


moſt uſual ſhape is an 


„ and — of the ſize of a large 
—— uncertain, but it 

iform or columnar ſtate; its 
arly oblong one, convex 


above, flatted at bottom, and dented: with various ſinuoſi- 
ties at its ſides. It is often ſound among the loaſe earth: 
of mountains, ſometimes on the ſhores © riversy and not | | 


honour of the Op. 
'. OPEN. Flanky/in ede; 


numerous, there the reflection of light will be OPE 
ſung on the ſtage, accompanied with muſical inſtruments, 


kiſſed the ſerpent: this they called their Euchariſt. 


5 its bak went bluiſh or . 
white, but with, «1 of reftig ul the colon 
of the rainbow, as turned differently to the 1 0 
OPALIA, in re int feaſts etlebrared at Rowe in 


which is covered tn . orillon..” p * e 
Frank, V. N 3 9 N 

by the beſiegers, in rv to on their 
wards a place. Set e os i: appr 
a dramatic compoſition. ſet to muſic, nnd 


and enriched with ma ikcent dreſſes michilies, 

other decorations. 20 i IJ 2 
OPERATION, in general,” the a& of exerting 0 

exerciſing ſome power or e upon which an eff 


follows, 2 
and medieine, eee 


Oran redn, 4 in - 
methodical action of the hand on che human dody, i in or- 


Ls to re-eſtabliſh health, ; | 
OrzxArꝛon, in ch | ingilly the proceſſes, or 
| experiments, means of which th prog! ns | 
produced i in * N Ms. = 
OPERATOR, a Yo rſon who performs an operation, 
OPHIOGLOSSUM, in botany, the Plane adders 
| tongue. See ADDER's Toxevs.” 
PHITES, in natural hiſtory, a bort of 
marble, of a duſky-green ground, ſprinkled with 125 of 
1a __ green, otherwiſe called ſerpentine, | 
PHITES, in church hiſtory, Chriſtian beretics, to 
called both from the veneration they had for the ſe 
that tempted Eve, and the worſhip they paid to # real 
t: they ofotonded that the ſerpent was Jeſus Chriſt, 
d that he taught men the knowledge 90d and evil; 
2 diſtinguiſhed between Jeſus and Cuil, Jeſus, they 
was — of the virgin, but Chriſt came down from 
heaven to be united with him: Jeſus was crucified, but 
Chriſt had left him, to return to heaven. They diſtin- | 
guiſhed the God of the Jews, whom they termed Jalda- Wl 
baoth, from the ſupreme God: to the former they Wl 
aſcribed the , to 40s latter the ſoul of men. They 
| had a live ſerpent which they kept in a kind of cage; at 
certain times they opened the cage door and called the 
ſerpent : the animal came out, and mounting upon the 
table, twined itſelf about ſome loaves of bread; this bread 
they broke and diftributed it to the company, 'who all 
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_ OPHTHAEMIA, in medicine, ſignifies any diſorder 
or pain in the eye; but it oy uſed ſtrictly to expreſs an in- 
flammation of that org 

The word is Greek, ophanyure, and derived from COS 

40, an 

An . ſays M. de St. Yves, is an inflamms- 
tion of the. conjunRiva, ſometimes attended with violent 
heat and a flux of tears; ſometimes without either heat 
or tears. This inflammation ſometimes extends all over 
the globe of the e * and even to the adjacent parts. 
all diſorders of the eye, this is the moſt frequent, 33 as it 
accompanies almoſt every diſeaſe to which the eye is ſub- 


Some of theſe nf are without danger, and Wi 
eaſily cured ; others are very dangerous, and difficult to 
cure Their cauſe is either external of internal? inter. BW 
joel bg thay proved feos hs blood; whether from too great 


2 or ſome acquired bad quality of it ; ſueh are 
8 or ſomes LCTIOGAY> or too great 1 arſe 
tion of the blood. 

If the quantity of blood be exceſſive, it will 2 — 
too copiouſly into the minute vw of the eye, © and 
* ee balmia. 500 

If the blood be too thick, nt is ineelkntly 3 
into the fine veſſels of the eye, its particles A 
heavy and large to into theſe veſſels, the circu — 
in theſe parts muſt be obſtructed, and an , 
ted. When the blood is too ſharp, the 


found in Bere Arabia, ſome parts os dbe 
and in many parts of 


i-Iadics, 5 nature; and by irritating "the dene "7 "If 
Europe: | thoſe of Europe are prin- | it conſtantly moiſtens, will produce an ophitha affes 
N nn K 3 the blood by too much 3 be 


uraiſhed by the lacheymal gland, will partake of - 


p „ 


aration in the ;v 


it, or can make a ton in dh 
0 this diſtemper. 


ich covers | | 
* will neceſſarily 3 


of thoſe parts, III b 
An ophthalmia is ſometimes atte 
gerous accidents 3 it is often exaſperated nproper re- 
medies applied by the patients when firſt attacked; it is 
ſometimes ſo violent, that its progreſs can hardly be 
Thefe 


or the fight preſerved. _ : * 
divided into the dry 


inflammations are generally 

The dry ſpecies of ophthalmia brings a redneſs on the 

without tears, or any purulent matter. It occafions 
no ſwelling of the eye-lid, nor pain in the Jes or in the 
head. It is cauſed by a thick blood, which ſtagnates 
caly in ſome of the veſſels of the conjunRtiva, only part 
of the white of the eye being re.. 
The bumid ophthalmia is produced by a great quantity 

of lachrymal lymph, which, as ſit paſſes continually over 
the globe of the eye, irritates the lame by its acrimony, 
infames. it and the inner part of the eye-lids, which 
becomes ſwelled ; it likewiſe often ulcerates the tranſ- 
arent part of the cornea. © This diſeaſe is attended with 
ſhooting pains in the eye, and the patient cannot behold 
the light without intenſe pain. Children and old people 
ze both ſubject to this diſeaſe, in whom it becomes very 
obſtinate, by reaſon'of the natural moiſture of their tem- 
perament. When it runs to a length in children, their 
lips and noſes ſwell, and are covered with ſcabs and puſ- 
tules, that ſometimes overſ| pa A 
For cure of the dry ophthalmia waſh the inner part of 
the eye with collyrium, made of twelve grains of prepar- 
e tutty, diſſolved in two ounces of roſe and plantain wa- 
ters, with the addition of a ſpoonful of ſpirit" of wine. 
Take of Paul's betony, thyme, and red roſes, each a 
handful ; two ftalks of mullein ; boil them in a gallon of 
vine; and at night apply to the eye a compreſs dipped 
an FE SR + of 
As this ſpecies of ophthalmia is not dangerous, it re- 
quires but few medicines, and is ſometimes cured by 
bleeding, repeated according to the plethoric conſtitution 
af the patient. | „ 1 
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difficult, and requires more medicines than the laſt, be- 
hdes ſuch repetitions of the general remedies,” as the ſtate 
Bleeding at the neck and foot is often neceſſary. Ap- 
py acollyrium, made with the diſtilled waters of fennel, 
tye-bright, and plantain, of each two ounces, in which 
liſolve two grains of falt of lead. Sometimes a ſeton, a 
cutery, and bliſters are obliged to be uſed; If the veſi- 
atories incommode the kidnies or bladder, they muſt be 
ld aſide, and other means employed. If the firſt colly- 
num, which is ned only as a ſweetener, after ſome 
lays, do not ſucceed, let another be ſubſtituted, which, 
conſtringing the pores, will hinder the great aflux of 
tears to the 4 for which reaſon you may omit the ſalt 
of lead, and diffolye, in the ſame waters, half a dram of 
de white troches of Rhafis, FR 
Arn ALMICS, medicines good in diſorders of 
eyes, | 5 N | | | 
OruTHaLMIc NR VES, the fifth pair of the head. 
OPHTHALMOGRAPHY, that branch of anatomy 
vlich conſiders the firucture and compoſition of the eye, 
. of its ſeveral parts, and the principal effect of 
n. | Fiore 
The word is G 
eau, an eye, and ypage, to deſcribe. 
OPHTHALMOSCOPIA. that branch of phyſiogno- 
* which conſiders a perſon's eyes and looks, in order to 
ow his temperament, humour, and manners. 
The word is derived from the Greek,  oglaxu@-, an 
and 1 or conſider. 90” Shins "by 
28, eines prepared with opium. 
OP INION, the affent & the mind to propdfiticns'not 
Maw at firſt; nor deduced, by neceflary confe- 
ces from others that are ſo ; but ſuch: as carry the 
mraranee of Un. 1 7 
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As to external cauſes, it is evident that whatever cin from - 
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nded with very dan- 


The cure of the humid ophthalmia is ſometimes very 


reek, oo0aaueoypupicy and derived from 


a flow: but ſtrong 


conſe - | languid pulſe, 'lowneſs of 
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| | ly when: 
lour in the maſs, and when reduced into powder yellow. 
It is brought from Egypt, Perſia, and ſome other parts 
of Aſia, in flat eaten or irregular maſſes; from ſout to 
prevent their ſticking ther” ren en undo 
It is extracted from the heads of white p ; which. 
in thoſe countries are cultivated” in fields for this uſe. 
Kæmpfer reports, that the heads, when almoſt tipe, are 
wounded with a five-edged inſtrument, by which as many 
parallel inciſions are made at once from topito bottoms 
that the juice which exudes is next day ſcraped off, and 
the other ſides of the heads wounded in like manner: ; nnd - 
that the juice is afterwards worked with alittle water, 
till it acquires the, conſiſtence, tenacity, und brightneſs - 
of the fineſt pitch. The beſt opium was formerly called 
Thebaic opium, from its being prepared about Thebes in 
Egypt: no diſtinction is now made in regard to the places 
of its production, though the epithet Thebaic ſerves to 
diſtinguiſh ſome of its officinal preparations. 
Opium has a faint diſag 
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much handled or warmed; 
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e ſmell, and a bitteriſh, 
ſomeyrhat hot; biting taſte. Watery tinctures of it 
ſtrike a black colour with chalybeate ſolutions, and thus 
ſeem to diſcover ſome aſtringency. Mixed with the ſe- 
rum of blood, they thicken and render it whitiſh; and on 
blood itſelf, newly drawn, they have nearly a like effect. 
Mr. Eller obſerves, that on examining with a microſcope, 
blood thickened by a vinous tincture of opium, the na- 
ture of its globules ſeemed to be deſtroyed. But neither 
from theſe, nor any of the other known ſenſible proper- 
ties of this drug, can its ſurpriſing operation in the hu- 
man body be deduced, : Ar bags sf 
Taken in proper doſes," it commonly procures ſleep, 
and a temporary reſpite from pain or the action of any ſti- 
mulating r. The — 1 of the pain it in many 
caſes confirms or nts; and in not a few, it fails 
even of giving palliative relief. The caſes in which it is 
1 will be beſt underſtood from a vie- 
of its general effects; which, ſo far as experience has 
hitherto diſcovered them, are the following 
It renders the ſolids; while the operation of the opium 
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| continues, leſs ſenſible of every kind of irritation, whe-. 


ther proceeding from an internal cauſe, or from acrimo- 
nious medicines; as cantharides and the more active mer- 
curials, of which it is the beſt corrector. It relaxes the 
nerves; abating or removing cramps or ſpaſms, even 
thoſe of the more violent kind; and increaling paralytic 
diſorders and all debilities of the nervous ſyſtem. It in- 
eraſſates thin ſerous humours in the fauces and adjacent 
parts; by which means it proves frequently a ſpeedy cure. 

for fimple' catarrhs and tickling coughs; but in 
phthiſical and peri nic caſes, dangerouſly ob- 
ſtructs on, unleſs this effect be provided 
againſt by ſuitable additions, as ammoniacum and 
ſquills. It produces a fullneſs and diſtention of the whole 
habit, and thus exaſperates inflammations both internal 
and external, and all plethoric ſymptoms. It promotes 
perſpiration and ſweat z butreftrains all other evacuations, 
unleſs when they d from a relaxation and inſenſi- 
bility of the parts, as the colliquative diarrhœm in the 
advanced ſtage of heQic fevers. It promotes labour-pains 
and delivery more effectually than the medicines of the 
ſtimulating kind uſually recommended for that purpoſe, 
perhaps by increaſing plenitude, and partly by re- 
iog = 2 taking off ſpaſmodic [nh And 
indeed a preceding effects are pe conſequences 
Lied to thoſe which 
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| of one general power; being nearly 
_— ſleep meal 2 aallys 9 31 ih 
"IL me tion um 16 ally accompa nied with 
_ full pulſe, and ——— redneſs, 

beat, and irching of 'the-ſkin; it is followed by a weak 
ſenſe Fo oe omen, * _- 

breathing or 3 of rightn t the breaſt, a flight 
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il humours, accumulated in the firſt paſſages, is ſuppteſſed 
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und ſome degree of nauſea." Gwen au u full ſtomach, it 
 commonly-occafions a nauſea from the beginning, which 
continues till the opium. is rejected along with the Con- 
telits of the ſtomach Where the evacuation of acrid 


by it, great ſiekneſs and uneafine(s are generally com- 
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again ſpontanebuſſy, or is promoted by art. 
— x; An — —— Lee ene mirth or | 
- ſtupidity, a redneſs of the face, ſwelling of the lips, re- 
Aaxæation of the joints, vertigo, deep ſleep with turbulent 
dreams and ftartings, convulßons, and cold ſweats. 
Geoffroy obſerves, thoſe who recover, are generally re 
lieved by a diarrhoea or by a profuſe ſweat, which is ac- | 
companied with a violent itching. The proper remedies, 
deſides emetics, bliſters, and bleeding, are acids and 


ee „till the ſalutary diſcharge cither takes place from his on obſervation, that While the 
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have the ſame effects as the opium in ſubſtance; wis 
this difference, that they exert, themſelves ſooner ; m 
body, and are leſs diſpoſed to leave à nauſea on the * 
mach. Tinctures made in tectiſied ſpitit are ſaid 8 
with greater power than the others ::Geoffroy hay 

1 d wat | . 
nous tinctures occaſioned quiet fleep, the e 
brought on à phrenzy for a time. It is faid likewiſe * 
alkaline ſalts diminiſh the ſoporifie virtue of the ; n 
that fixed alkalies render it diutetic, whilt — on, 
determine its action to the cutaneous: pores WT. 
acids almoſt entirely deſtroy its force. 3 = 
The officinal tin Aures of opium are made in wine , 
proof ſpirit. Ihe college of London ditects two 3 
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| | nd | of trained opiutn to be macerated without heat 2 
| neutral mixtures: Dr. Mead ſays he has Ziven, with ' week. in a pint of Mountain, with the-a&dition 6 A 
extraordinary ſucceſs, repeated doſes'of a mixture of ſalt ; of cinnamon, and as much cloves to alleviate the ill {mel} 


of wormwood with lemon juice. ie $925 
A long continued uſe of opium is productive of great 
relaxation and debility, ſluggiſhneſs, heavineſs, loſs of 
appetite, dropſies, tremors, acrimony of the humours, 
frequent ſtimulus to urine, and propenſity to venery. On 
leaving it off, after habitual uſe, an extreme lowneſs of 
the ſpirits, languor, and anxiety, ſucceed; which are 
relieved by having again recourſe to opium, and in ſome 
meaſure by ſpirituous or vinous liquors. » © 46) 


of the opium: the college of Edinburgh orders t 


. . X 
quantity of erude opium ro be digeſted-in a er 


a pint and a quarter of a compound arcmitic- ſpirituous 
diſtilled water, /or:;:ſpirituous cinnamon Water, with or 
without the additiotr of an ounce of ſaffron: a mixture cf 
wine and proof ſpirit has been ſame times made choice of 
in order to prevent, in ſome meaſure; an incon 


yen! 
| which both of them ſeparately, eonſidered as officinals, r 


2 2 


With regard to the doſe, one grain is generally a ſuffi- 
cient, and ſometimes too large a one: maniacal perſons, 
and thoſe ho labour under violent ſpaſms, require often- 
times two, threc, or more grains; though even in theſe 
caſes, it is generally more adviſable to repeat the doſe at 
proper intervals, than to enlarge it. By frequent uſe, 


much greater quantities may be borne; the Turks, who | doſes are generally obſerved to have ſormtwhat leſs effect tl 
habituate themſelves to opium as a ſuccedaneum to fpiri- | than a grain of the drug in ſubſtanee. A drops allo, WM 
tuous liquors, are ſaid to take commonly a dram at a time, according to different circumſtances, vary 
and Garcias ſays, that he knew one Who every day took Oy in number the ſame; it were! to be'wiſhed that 
a are e 


ten drams. i | 4 M4 Þ 344 2515.5 4 * * . | 4 
Opium appears to conſiſt of about ſive parts in twelve | 
of gummy matter, four of reſinous matter, and three of 


* 


it is purified, in the ſhops, by ſoftening the opium with 


boiling water, in the proportion of à pint to a pound, 


into the conſiſtence of a pulp, with care to prevent its 
burning; and whilſt it remains quite hot, ſtrongly 
preſſing it from the fæces through a linen cloth: the 
ſtrained opium is then inſpiſſated in a water bath or other | 
gentle heat, to its original conſiſtence. When thus 
ſoftened with a ſmall quantity of water, the gummy and 
reſinous parts paſs the ſtrainer together; whereas, if diſ- 
ſolved by a larger quantity, they would ſeparate from one 
another. D betete ieee I ee enen 
It has been diſputed, whether it is in the gummy or in 


F * 


the reſinous parts of opium, that its activity reſides. From || ſtorax, eight of ſaffron, and ſive of firained opium, of the | 


the experiments of Hoffmann and Neumann, it ſeems to 
be neither in the direct gum, nor in the direct reſin, but 
in a certain ſubtile part of the reſinous matter, ſomewhat 
analogous to eſſential oils, but of a much leſs volatile 
kind: they report, that on boiling the opium in water 

there ariſes to the ſurface a frothy, viſcid, unftuovs, 
ſtrong ſcented- ſubſtance, to the quantity of two or three 
drams from ſixteen ounces : that this ſubſtance, in the 
doſe of a few grains, has killed dogs that could bear ahove 
a dram of crude opium; that in diſtillation with water, 
though it does not riſe itſelf, it gives over, at leaſt in 
part, the active principle of which it is the matrix; im- 
pregnating the diſtilled liquor with its {cent and its ſopo- 
Tific power; as eſſential oils exhale: their odoriſetous 


principle in the air, without being diſſipated themſelves. umbelliſerous plent, which grows ſpontanèouſiy in the 


v hat this ſubtile and highly active principle really is, in 
eſſential oils, in odorous vegetables that yield no oil, and 
in opium, is equally! unknown; . | 


- 


Both water and f̃ectified ſpirit extract, difficu}tly, by 
maceration or digeſtion, the actiye matter of opium, and 
receive from'it a yellow or browniſh» tincture; | The wa- 

tery ſolution is found to contain great part of the reſin 
along with the gum and the ſpiritudus, a ſmaller propor- 
tion of the gum along with the reſin. Such part of the 
gum as is left by ſpirit, and ſuch part of the reſin as is 

geſt by water; arviequally inert. 4009 $42. 1 Aug bhi 
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reſinou: for the complete extraction of the active parts, but to 
earthy or other indiſſoluble impurities. .\From theſe lat admit of the doſe being exactly determined by weight or 


1 208 one of eſſence of lemons, . beaten together, make an 


| times in litile round drops or tears, more/commoniy in 


big | comes yellowiſh : to rectified ſpirit it yields a gold-co- 


liable to, being apt to throw off in long f ing u part of 
the opium, which in wine falls to the bottom, and: forms 
a.cruſt on the ſurface of ſpirit. Of the firſt of the above 
tinctures twenty drops, and of the latter twenty. fire drops 
are reckoned to contain one grain of Hhium but as theſe 
quantities of the; menſttua do not ealtly-diffolve'all- the | 
active matter of ſo large a proportinn'of the opium, tho!e 


in quantity, 


ops. were furniſhed with a ſolution of this drug, 
made in a quantity of menſtruum latge enough not onſy 


"= 


In a ſdid. form, independently of ſuch: materials as 
may be ſubſervient to the other indications of cure; it is 
ſometimes mixed with! ſaponaceous: or gummy ſubſtances 
which promote its. diſſolution in the ſtomach, and ſome - 
times with -reſinous ones which render its diſſolution | 
and operation more gradual and flow : to theſe: is com- 
monly ſuperadded ſome aromatic ingredient, to prevent 
its occaſionipg a nauſea. Thirty-two parts of alwond 
ſope, four of ſtrained opium moiſtened with a little wine, 


elegant pill of the firſt kind ; and ſixteen parts of ſtrained 


latter. ; 0 14 uk YH W . 3 

Many have endeayoured to correct certain ill qualities 
which they ſuppoſe opium to be paſleſſed of, by roaſting | 
it, by fermentation, by long continued digeſtions, by 
repeated diſſolutions and diitillations, ; Theſe: kinds of | 
proceſſes, though recommended by ſeveral late writets, 
do not promiſe any ſingular | advantage. That they 
weak en the opium is indeed very probable z but this in- 
tention is anſwered as effectualſy, and with far greater 
certainty, by diminiſhing the Joke of the opium. 

OPOBALSAM UM. in pharmacy, the ſame with the 
bal ſam, or balm of Gilead. See Bausam. 
\. OPOPANANX, in the materia medica, is a conclete 
gummyz reſinous juice, obtained from the roots of a0 
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warmer countries, and bears the cold of our own: The 
juice is brought from Turkey ang the Kalt Indies, ſome- 


* 


regular Jumps, of a reddiſh. ye}low colour on the out-ſide 
with ſpecks. of white, internally of a paler colours in 
frequently variegated. with large bite pieces. 0 
This commy-rehn bas a ropg difagrecable fel), and 
a bitter acrid, ſomewhat nauſeous taſtegs It readily min. 
gles with, water, by tincture, into 8 Milky naue. 0 E 
on ſtanding depoſites a portion ,of.reſinous nettes #1 
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body: 
longs 


this animal is, that the ſkin of the belly of the female is 
looſe, forming a kind of pouch or bag, with an aper- 


ture in it, at which, in time of danger, it takes in its 


"OPPOSITES, Oppoſata, among logicians, ſimply tak- 

| en, are ſuch things as differ among themſelves, but ſo 

aj not to differ in like manner from ſome third, 
OyeosITE ANGLES. See ANGLE. ' 

OrrosirkR Cons. | See Cong... i 


Orrosrrx SECTIONS are two hyperbolas made by 
cutting two oppoſite cones by the ſame plane. See Hy- 


pERBOLA and CONIC SECTIONS... |» | 


predicate, ' 333 ene ot 9A 

OeeosITION, in aſtronomy, is that aſpeR or ſituation 
of two ſtars or planets, wherein they are. diametrically 
oppoſite to each other, or 180* aſunder. 


OPPosITION, in geometry, the relation of two things, 
between which a line may be drawn perpendicular to 
lach. 0, | WY | 
are joined, which ſeem incompatible. _ 1 uten At 

PTATIVE Moov, in grammar, that which ſerves 
to expreſs an ardent deſire or wiſh for ſomething. See 
the article Moop. 2 1 8 

ln moſt languages, except the Greek, the optative is 
only expreſſed by prefixing to the ſubjunctive an adverb 
of wiſhing, as wtinam, in Latin; plut a Dieu, in French, 


and would to God, in Engliſh ; but in Greek, it is expreſſ- 


ed by a peculiar inflection, 0, ois, e, &. ws 
OPTIC, or OpTiCaL, ſomething relating to viſion, 
or the ſenſe of ſight. See VISION. 
OeTic Angle, See Optic ANGLE. 585 
Opric Axis is a ray paſſing through the center of the 
eye, and the middle of the optic pyramid, | 
Oprie Glaſſes are glaſſes ground either convex or 
concave, in order either to collect or diſperſe the rays 
of light; by. means of which viſion is improved, and the 
eye ſtrengthened and preſerved. Wo 
Orric Inequality, in aſtronomy, is the apparent irre- 
pularity in the motions of far diſtant bodies, but ariſing 
from the ſituation of the ſpeAator's eye: ſo that, were 
e eye in the center, the motions would always appear 
uniform, | 175 , 
Orric Nerves, the ſecond pair of nerves, ſpringing 
partly from the extremity of the corpora ſtriata, and 
july from the thalami nervorum optici. See the article 
ERVE, 


Orrie Pencil, or a Pencil of Rays, that aſſemblage of 


ys by means of which any point, or part of an object, | 


8 rendered viſible, 


. * See Place. 2 ade 5 
PTIC Pyramid, in perſpective, 1s pyrami 
ak O (plate XCIV. fig. RE baſe is the viſible 

ect ABC; and its vertex in the 
2 $ coy from the ſeveral points of the perimeter to 
e. 1 | | Ws | 
OPTriCs Or rica is ly the ſcience of direct 
viſion, n p ry nn . 


| are equal. 


1 


Oepos1TION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby two things 


| ratio therefore, between the true ray E 
rent ray EV, will be always the ſame, which agrees 


e O, formed by 


to the point to be en! 
ez 


ED 


In dioptrics,. 


Let I E be air, EK wa- 
ter, glaſs, or any other medium denſer than air, C E the 
incident ray, and E G the refracted one; put m and n 


oP p ONENT a perſon who withſtands or oppoſes an- for the refiltance, with reſpeR to light and air; chen the 
i | ; * 64 


path CEG of the incident and refraed ray will be as 
the ſum of the rectangles CExm+EG xn, and muſt 
be the leaſt poſſible, or leſs than CExm+F G xn, aſ- 
ſuming any other point F beſides E. In order to find this 


AB given in poſition; therefore call the right lines per- 
pendicular to the plane C H, e, and GL, g; and HL, 
which is alſo. given, Y; put EH = y, then EL will be 


hy, and CE=v/ cc+9y,] which put equal to p; and 


OPPOSITION, in logic, the diſagreement — — for EG, or Weg TY ANL write 9; whence we 
propoſitions, | which have the ſame ſubject and the ſame 


u 9, for the ſum of the rectangles CE 


ich being put in Kn EG RN; 
which being put into fluxions, and properly reduced, 


—— 


gives mgy=npþ N -, or np to mg as y toh—y; or the 


rectangle C E x A to the rectangle EG x m, as E H to 
EL: therefore, ſuppoſing C E and EG equal, n the re- 
ſiſtance of the water, in reſpect of light, will be to # 
the reſiſtance of air, as EH the ſine of the complement 


of the complement of the angle of refraction G E B in 
water; or the ſines of the complements will be in the re- 
ciprocal ratio of the reſiſtance of the mediums. If there- 
fore E L, in one inſtance or experiment, be found to be 
2 of E H, it will be alſo in all others, wherever C and 
Gare taken, the former in air, the latter in glaſs; if E 


nearly. e 9 ee Bas x 60 3 
From this calculation we get the following con- 
—. mmÿ-]ĩ?ꝗ ron Hae 1 5 
Deſcribe the circle C B G from the center E, with the 
radius E C or EG, and let CE meet its tangent. at B 
produced in V, and EG in T; let the eye be in C, and 
the object which is ſeen under the water in T, and the 
point T will appear to be in V; becauſe we ſeem to ſee 
it along the right line CEV; yet, ſince we really ſee it 
by the broken line CET), it is plain that E V is the ſe- 


and that E T is the ſecant of the angle of refraction 
GEB; but, from a known propoſition in trigonometry, 
the ſecants are reciprocally as the fines-complement ; 
therefore, directly, EV is to ET as EL to EH; that is, 
as m to n. The eye at C therefore being in a different 
medium than the object T, the apparent ray EV in the 
medium of the object (water) is to the true ray E Tin the 
ſame medium of the object (water) as m the reſiſtance of 
the air, the medium of the eye, to n, the reſiſtance of 
water, the medium of the object; which ratio, as it is 
always the ſame, the ee ee the ſame, the 

and the appa- 


with a theorem given for the ſame purpoſe by Snellius. 
In the ſame manner, ſeeing; the ratio of EL and EH, 
the coſines of the angles of refraction and incidence, is 
reciprocal to the reſiſſance of the mediums; it will al- 
ways be the ſame, which is Des Cartes theorem, deduced 
from principles very different to thoſe made uſe of by 
Snellius. This coincidence of concluſions ariſing from 


Point, we have the points C and G, as alſo the right-line 


of the angle of incidence CEA in air, to EL, the fine 


cant of the angle of incidence C E A, or its equal VEB; 


be in air, and G under water, EL will be 2 of E H | 
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Orrics is alſo uſed, in a larger ſenſe, for the ſcience | ſuch different principles, made Splefſius, a man very con- 
al viſion, or. viſibles in general; in which ſenſe optics | verſant in thele ſtudies, doubt whether Des Cartes, when 
include catoptries and dioptrics. Ii a Holland, had not ſeen Snellius's theorem; for he ob- 

a © general principle of optics, catoptrics, and diop- | ſerves, that it was a common thing with him to omit the- 
ies, is as follows. III ̃ names of authors; and he gives his vortices as an in- 
: In ſimple opties the direct ray comes in the ſhorteſt di- | ſtance, at which ga and Joh. Kepler had 

8 from the radiant point C (plate XCIV. fig. 6.) | hinted in ſuch a manner, 11 0 * feem to have only 


; wanted 


0 


* 


* 


_ - ts ſtronger), namely, the perpendicular ray, he ſuſpected 
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wanted that term: add to this, that Des Cartes kitin ended by the bnd Tarfzce" AB will return wi 


about to demonſtrate this theorem by his '6wn-{kill, fe 

into great difficulties : for, becauſe he ſa that the ra 

CE, carried from air into water, is there feſracted in 
EG, and that towards the -perpendteular EK; and 
therefote rendered more fimilar to that ray (whoſe action 


_ - that'ir met with leſs reſiſtance in water, or glaſs, than in 
air: whereas, ſuppoſing the contrary, which is much 
more agreeable to teaſon, and employing that general 
principle, viz. that nature in all its operations takes the 
"neareſt ways; we may arrive at the ſame concluſion. | 
Whence Fermat rightly obſerved, that Des Cartes had 
nöt given the true 2 of his theorem; and likewiſe 
the compariſon, by which he endeavours to illuſtrate his 
explication, is but little to the purpoſe. Let the ball A 


[ 


(. 7) running on a ſmooth table B C; in the place A, | 


meet in the middle of its courſe part of the table DE, 
covered with tapeſtry, when it will run flower in 2 A. In 
the ſame manner, therefore, he thinks, that glaſs, or any 
other ſolid body, leſs hinders the rays of light than air, 
which is not ſo ſmooth ; but (not to mention that the 
parts of water are ſufficiently yielding, according to Des 
Cartes himſelf) it is ſufficient to conſider that the ball, 
when it comes from 2 A, after having paſted over the 
tapeſtry DE, again comes to a ſmooth part of the table 
in 3A, and cannot there recover its former celerity, 
which it had in 1 A, before it meets the tapeſtry ; yet, 
fince the tay of light' does again enter from a greater 
_—_— mediuth into a leſs reſiſting medium ſimilar to 
the firſt, and recovers its former ſtate; and ſuppoſin 
that the ſarfaces of two ſimilar mediums, to wit, the 
firſt and the laſt, be parallel planes, it may receive a di- 
rection by the latter refraction, parallel to that which it 
had before the former refration; -. IF | 
The manner in which Des Cartes explains both reflex. 
ton and refraction of light, in imitation of the motion 
. of other bodies, ſeems to be worthy of his genius, and 
not to be rejected but only amended: for, as to reflexion, 
be ſhould have in the firſt place explained, why any ball 
as I (fig. 8.) falling along the perpendicular IE on the 
plane AB is from thence reflected: for we obſerve that 
ſome bodies, namely fuch as are ſoft, are not equally re- 
flected, the true cauſe of which reflexion is the elaſticity 
either of the ball or plane, or both; for an elaſtic plane 
will yield a ſmall matter, as we obſerve a ſtretched mem- 
- brane or inflated bladder does to a falling pebble. And in- 
deed, it will yield ſo much the more as the ftroke is 
ſtronger ; and reſtoring itſelf with fo much the greater 
force, it reflects the impinging body towards the ſame 
parts, and with the celerity it came: for although Des 
Cartes would not admit of this explication of 1 
advanced by ſome of his contemporaries, as appears from 
his letters; yet at this time it is verified, both by reaſon 
and by experiment. Since therefore the ball comes from 
C to k in the right line CE, and conſequently with a 
motion compounded of two others, to wit, the hori- 
zontal, as CI or HE, by which it comes from CH to IE, 
and the perpendicular, as CH or IE, by which it comes 
from CI to H E, both beginning at C and terminating in 
E : and as the ſurface A B does not oppoſe, but is parallel 
- to its horizontal conatus, coming into E from C H to- 
wards IE in the right line CI or HE; it will therefore 
retain unchanged both the celerity and direction of its 
horizontal motion; and the ſame ſpace of time it ſpent 
in coming from CH to IE, it will likewiſe ſpend in 
coming from EI to R, ſuppoſing the intervals between 


CH and J E, as alſo between LE and RD, to be equal: 


but the perpendicular motion whereby it came from 
CI to HE, retaining its velocity, will be changed in- 
to the contrary direction, that it may ſpend as much time 
in which it may return from E R to I D. Since therefore 

E R is equal to EH, and RD to CH, the triangles CHE 
and DRE will be ſimilar and equal, and conſequently, 
the angle DEB will be equal to the angle CEA. All 
this will be more manifeſt, if we ſuppoſe the ruler CID 
parallel. to the furface AB, and retaining its paralleliſm 
through C H and DR to impinge on AB in H R, while 
in the mean time a ball in the ruler CT is carried from 


C to I; whence in reality the whole compound motion | 


minute of time it comes from G to E in the former me. 


E H or 1C (comprehended 


yy 


the ſame celerity, and by the ſame way it ca "| 

an equal time Nen 1 8 come to C ID; ene Wh 
mean time the ball: continuing its motion in the "* 
has advanced with the fame celerity : und theretg e, 
the ſame time arrives from I to D through 1 D= 0 CI. 
for the celerity remaining the fame; equal ſpaces are ru g 
over in equal times: the ball, therefore, with 2 mw." 
compourded'of its own motion upon the ruler tbtoueh 
I'D, and that of the ruler Honig f to wit, returnis | 
from H R to CD, will be carried from E to D alon the 
right live EB if; at Doorn 7 a SOR 
In order to explain refraction, we are to conſider that 
the greater reſiſting medium to light (yet without Opacity) 
ſeems to be that which more obſtruats the diffuſion 1 
diſtribution of light through more parts of the medium 
and it may be called leſs ifluminable; for the nature of 
light | endeavours to diffuſe itſelf. On the contrary by 
how much more the light equably affects the parts of the 
medium it illuminates, or communicates its force to a 
greater number of ſmall particles of the iuminated place 
the medium will be the more illuminable, and leſs reg 
light: whence the more ſolid and fmall the parts of the 
medium affected by light are, or the leſs ſpace they leave 
between them for another heterogeneous matter, not 
affected by light, the medium will be faid to be the more 
illuminated. But it appears from mechanical principles 

that the ſame ſtroke impreſſed on ſeveral bodies at the 
ſame time, communicates a leſs force than if the ſtroke 
had been given to one of them: it will, therefore, hap- 
pen, that in a medium which more reſiſts the diffefion of 
light, or which is affected in a leſs number of its parts, 
each part is ſo much the more ſtrongly affected: in a 
more illuminable medium more parts are affected, but 
weaker and with a more languid impreſſed ſtroke. Af. 
ſuming now the motion of the ball inſtead of the ray, and 
ſuppoling the ball coming from G to E, theteto impinge 
on a medium, which ſhall retard its celerity or impetus, Wi 
ſuppoſe in a ſeſquialteral ratio. If, therefore, in a Wl 


dium K E; in the new medium EI the ſmall ball will 
come from E to C in a minute and à half, ſuppofing EC Wl 
and GE to be equal in whatever point C is. But fince 
the ſurface A B that ſeparates the mediums ſhall not op- 
poſe the horizontal celerity in GK, LE, and the pa- 
rallels thereof upon the ball's firſt entering into the new 
medium ET, or in the very point E. (for the horizontal 
motion LE H only grazes along the ſeparating ſurface 
AB} but in the firſt moment of its entering, or in the 
point E (conſidering the ball as indefinitely ſmall like a 
point, as rays themſelves are uſually conſidered without 8 
breadth) the inclination of the line © E is to be preſent- 
ly determined. It is, therefore, to be taken at the very 
rſt; ſo that, in reſpect of the horizontal motion, the 
velocity may remain the ſame; and ſuch as it was aſſumed 
at the beginning of its ingreſs into the new medium, ſuch 
it remains therein: the ball, therefore, while it went in 
the former medium from G to E, had paſſed over in a minute Bs 
of time with the horizontal direction the interval G K 
or LE (between GL and K E); it now in a minute and f 
half of time, in which it ſhould move from E to C, will 
accompliſh in the ſame horizontal direction the in 
between EI and HC), 
which ought to be ſeſquialteral of the former LE, be. 
cauſe the horizontal velocity remaining the ſame, which 
is not changed by fefraction, the ſpaces are as the times: 
EH, therefore, is to EL in the direct ratio of the ** 
or the reciprocal ratio of the celerities of reſiſtances ; fel 
we have ſhewn in the caſe of the light, whoſe er ls 
impeded by the reſiſtance of the medium, that the Velo! 
city or impetus -increaſes according to the'refiltance, 1 
languiſhes according to the greater facility of diffubng N 
ſelf in each part. On the contrary, that the ray recove i 
its force, and conſequently its direction, when 28 
comes into a medium where there is u leſs diffuno 0 
more rays are employed in impelling's fewer Mud nen- 
parts; and this recovery Des Cartes, us we . 


tioned before, could not explain by his comparison of the 


tapeſtry, or any rough body. x. too⸗ 
Euclid has written on the ncient epd ee 


of the ball will be in 


the diagonal CE: but the ruler 
n 
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trics: dioptrics were unknown to them. abi 
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Merlenne, Paris 164 1. Dioptrigue Oculaire of father Che- 
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wics. Father Eſel 
in opties. Vitellig and Alhazen have perſormed well on 
the Elements of Optics. Father Kircher has a large vo- 
jume on the Sectets of Optics, of Light, and Shadow, 
and their ſurpriſing effects, which pals, on the people for 
magic. We have alſo L Ohg & Catoptrigue. of father 


rubin, Paris 1651, fol. Chriſt, Sheiner! Optica, London 
1652. Jacobi Gregori Optic. Barrovii Lectianes Op- 
i.e, Lond. 106 5 Joh. Bapt, Porta de Refractione Optices. 
Lond. 1669. Principe generale de 8 * *. A Leib- 
nitz, in the Leipſic Acts, 1682. L Oechiale all Occhis, 
or Dioptricd Practica, Carol. Ant. Mancini, Bologna, 
1060, 4. Phy/ico- matheſ/is, de Lumine Coloribus, & Iride, 
per F. Mar. Grimaldi, Bononie, 1665, 4. , Cogetationes 
Phyſica-mechanice: de Natura V/ifionis, per Joh. Ott. Sca- 
phuſam, Heidel. 1670, 4*. and, which ought to be named 
bit, the great Sir Iſaac Newton's Optics, Latin and 


OPULUS, che water-elder, in botany, a genus of 
plants, with a monopetalous, campanulated flower, quin- 
quifid at the limb: the fruit is a roundiſh unilocular 
herry, een oſſeous, and compreſſed cor- 
dated { . tap; GETS PO A377 SSCL. 14 5 ; V 
ObUN TIA, Indian fig, in botany, a ſpecies of cac- 
tus, diſtinguiſhed by being ramoſe and. dichotomous: 
Ilt is on this plant that the cochineal animal feeds. 
Ok, in heraldry, denotes. yellow, or gold colour. See 
Cotoun nd, MA Ta... 
lt is repreſented in engraving by ſmall points or dots, 
ſcattered all ovet the field or bearing. + 

ORACLE, among the heathens, was the anſwer 
which the gods were ſuppoſed to give to thoſe who con- 
fulted them upon any affair of importance; it is alſo 


5 4 1 


and the place where it was given. a 
The credit of oracles was ſo great, that in all doubts 


vice about the management of their affairs; and no buſi- 
neſs of any conſequence was undertaken, ſcarce any peace 
concluded, any war waged, or any new form of govern- 
ment inſtituted, without the advice and approbation of 
ſome oracle. The anſwers were uſually given by the in- 
tervention of the prieſt or prieſteſs of the god who was 
conſulted, and generally expreſſed in ſuch dark and in- 
determinate phraſes, as might eaſily be wreſted to prove 
the-truth of the oracle, whatever was the event. 
not, therefore, to be wondered at, that the prieſts who 
delivered them were in the higheſt credit and eſteem ; 
and that they improved this reputation greatly to their 
adyantage. They accordingly allowed no man to con- 
ſult che gods, before he had offered coſtly ſacrifices, 
and made rich preſents. to them. And ta keep up the 
veneration for their oracles, and to prevent their being 
admitted perſons to conſult the 
gods only at certain ſtated times; and ſometimes they 
were ſo cautious, that the greateſt perſons could obtain 
no anſwer at all. Thus Alexander himſelf was pe- 
remptorily denied by the pythia, or prieſteſs of Apollo, till 
e was, by downright force, obliged to aſcend the tripos; 
when, being unable to reſiſt any longer, ſhe cried out, 
Thou art Invincible; and theſe words were accepted 
nſtead of a farther oracle. The principal oracles of an- 
uquity were, 1. The oracle of Dodona, where there 
was a temple conſecrated to Jupiter: the prieſts who de- 
livered theſe oracles were called ſelli; but in latter ages 
dey were pronounced by three old women. Near the 
tmple of Dodona was a ſacred grove of oaks, which 
Were ſaid to be endued with a human voice, and a. pro- 
ical ſpicit 3 the reaſon of which fiction ſeems to have 

n, that the prieſis often concealed themſelves within 
hollow of theſe trees, and from thence delivered ora- 
Tu. 2. The oracle of Olympian Jupiter at Elis. 
e oracle of Apollp 8 hi, where it was pretended 

* an inſpiring vapour aroſe from the mouth of a deep 
dn, on Which the pythia being placed on a three- 
10 I, received the divine aMatus, and became in · 
ared : this oracle was the moſt ſamous of all others. 4. 


pan has an dbridgement. of optics, catoptrics.randdiop- 


uſed for the god who it was thought gave the anſwer, | 


and diſputes their determinations were held ſacred and in- 
_ violable ; whence vaſt numbers flocked to them for ad- 
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| [at which, aftet a number of .ceremohies were performed, 
ſchinard has given à century of. problems | the votary deſcended. into Trophonius's cave, where fu⸗ 


ture events were reytaled to him in a Very extraordinary 
manner. It is remarkable, that all Who conſulted this 
oracle ſeemed to be frighted out of their ſenſes; for ſome 
time after, they became penſive and melancholy, their 
tempers were ſowered, and their countenances, however 
gay, and pleaſant before, were rendered dull and heavy. 
5% The oracle of Amphiaraus, the anſwers of which were 
delivered in dreams, While the perſon ſlept on the ſkin of 
the victim he had ſacrificed. 6. That of Mercury, at 
Pharæ, a city of Achaia, where thoſe who wanted infor- 
mation, after offering frank incenſe upon the altar, and 
preſenting a piece of money, placed their ear to the ſtatue, 
and then ſtopping both ears till they were at ſome diſtance, 
took away their hands, and received the firſt voice they 
heard as a divine oracle. 7. The oracle of Hercules at 
Bura, where was a cave, in which was placed tbe ſtatue 
of Hercules: here they who conſulted the god firſt ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to im by prayer; then taking four 
dice out of a great heap that lay ready, they threw them 
upon the table, and as all the dice had particular marks, 
they were interpreted, and the anſwer given by conſulting 
a book kept for that purpoſe. 8. At Patræ, a city on 
the ſea-coaſt of Achaia, was a temple. of Ceres, before 
which was a fountain which delivered oracles only on the 
event of diſeaſes, by letting down a looking-glaſs ſo low, 


that the bottom might juſt touch the ſurface of the wa- 


ter; when from the various figures repreſented in it, con- 
jectures were formed concerning the patient. Beſides 
theſe, there were ſeveral others, as that of Æſculapius at 
Epidaurus, that of Bacchus at Amphiclea, that of Or- 
%% ß mt 7 nwnfts i Gone 
| ORACH, Atriplar, in botany. See the article Ar RI- 
1 1 8 FAT” 5 
ORAL, ſomething delivered by word of mouth, with- 
out being committed to writing; in which ſenſe we ſay, 
oral law, oral tradition, cc. 3 
ORANGE, a delicious fruit of the apple kind, too 
well known to need deſcriptioo p. 
This fine tree not being natural to our climate, we 
muſt quicken the nature of our ſoil with a compoſitian 
that may cauſe it to correſpond as much as poſſible wit 
the temperament of warmer countries. It delights 
reatly in a ſoil that is compoſed of an equal quantity of 
hee s dung that has reſted two years; old compoſt, or 
the ſoil of a ſewer ; and fat land — either from a marſh 
eee. a 5 
When the proper ſeaſon is arrived for lodging your 
young ſtems in boxes, theſe latter ſhould always de pro- 
portioned to the heads of the plants. The ſtems, even 
when they are become vigorous, will accommodate them- 
ſelves to a box of about fifteen inches diameter; but they 
muſt be placed more at large in others, when the tree 
ceaſes to augment its foliage, and informs you, by its 
languid air, that its ſoil and ſuſtenance are inſufficient, At 
the end of ſeven or eight years, they may be tranſplanted, 
with all their earth, into their laſt boxes, whoſe diame- 
ters may be about twenty-four inches. All theſe boxes 
ſhould be made of entire heart of oak, and caſed over with a 
double coat of green paint liquified with oil, as alſo on the 
inſide, in order to preſerve the wood from rotting by fre- 
quent waterings, as it is on the outſide, to ſecure it from 
rain and ſun. . e | 1 IW 
9 The large boxes ſhould have a door with double hinges, 
and two iron bars to admit the proper renovatiogs of ſoil, 
and to enable you to clear the box of that liquid ſediment 
that is collected and thickened at the bottom; and like- 
wiſe to pare off the extreme parts of the mould, that it 
may afterwards be taken out with caſe, when it is neceſ- 
ſary. to transfer it into a new box. was 
In order to place ſome ſhrubs, and more eſpecially orange 
trees, in boxes, after a proper manner, the firſt proceed- 
ing is to cover the bottom of the boxes with large pieces 
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632 


3. [of brick and potſherds, which afford the water an eaſy 


flow through, the cavities that are opened at the bottom. 
Were it not from this precaution, the humidity collected 
by the ſediment would rot the box and deſtroy the tree by 

When this _—_ bas been 


an immoderate chilneſs. W 
made for the ſecurity of the tender plant, the bottom and 


oracle of Trophonius, at Lebadea, a city in Bœotia, 


ſides of the box mult be lined with good. ſoil, prepared 
. in 
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' ORBIT, Orbita, in aftronodiy, the path deſeritca 
a planet about the ſun. Ne 
Tue orbits of all the planets are ellipſes, era fo 


in the manner already mentioned: in this foil the tree | 
* ſhould be inverted in an upright poſition; and the ball of 
earth at its roots muſt be leſſened, not with an intention | f ane ein 
to ſtrengthen the tree, but tather to prevent its requiring || in their common focus; but the elliptie orbit oft 
a large nde 6b earth, and to confine it by a moderate | by the action of the moon, is ſenſibly disfigured, as * 
vigour to a juſt proportion with the box. A new maſs of | the orbit of Saturn 1 action of Jupiter, when they 
- earth muſt then be heaped up on every fide, and preſſed are in conjundion., SeePpaner, OT 
with a due compactneſs, in order to ſecure the ſtem from ORCHARD, a ſeminary, or plantation of fruit. 
Violent winds, and cauſe the earth to ſettle round the trees. ang, 
root with as much exactneſs as pofffble. | It is a rule among gardeners, that thoſe orchard, 
When the tree is to be placed in the box, care ſhould thrive beſt which lie open to the fouth, ſouth-weſt, and 
be- taken to raife the upper part of the clod of the earth ſouth-eaſt, being ſcreened from the north, and have the 
at its roots higher than the rim of the box, becauſe rhe | ſoil dry and dee. F 
weight of the tree and the action of the roots will after- In planting of an orchard, great care ſhould be had © 
wards lower the clod by degrees to a level with the edge the nature of the ſoil, that ſuch trees as are adapted to 
of the box. If this precaution de neglected, the tree in grow upon the ground intended to be planted, may be 
proceſs of time will fink too low. And, that the upper choſen, otherwiſe there can be little hopes of their ſuc. 
part of the clod may not be expoſed to the air, it ſhould | ceeding ; and it is for want of rightly obſerving this me. 
be covered over with earth, and the whole ſuſtained by thod, that we ſee, in many countries, orchards planted 
ſmooth ſtaves diſpoſed round the edges of the box. | which never arrive to any tolerable degree of perfection, 
When fruit trees are to be pruned, care ſhould be | their trees ſtarving,” and their bodies either covered with 
taken to preſerve the ſmall branches in a thriving ſtate, | moſs, or the bark cracks and divides ;* both which are 
in order to promote their fertility ; but they are retrench- | evident ſigns of the weakneſs of the trees; whereas, if 
ed in an orange tree, that a vacancy may be opened with. inſtead of apples the orchard had been planted with 
in. The ſame method is taken with the branches that | cherries, or any other ſort of fruit to which the ſoil had 
| ſhoot downwards in a perpendicular direction; and alſo | been adapted, the trees might have grown very well, and 
with thoſe that are divefted of their leaves, which only | produced great 33 of ta 7 Haro kat , 
happens, when the tree is weak or diſtempered : but we | As to the poſition of the orchard, if you are at full li. 
carefully preſerve all the vigorous branches, whoſe ad- berty to chuſe, a riſing ground, open to the ſouth-eaſt, is | 
vantageous fituation contributes to the regularity of the | to be preferred; but I would by no means adviſe to plant 
head. ; | UE I upon the ſide of an hill, where the declivity is very great; 
| Oranges are brought from ſeveral parts. The beſt and | for in ſuch places the great rains commonly wall down 
moſt in efteem for a good taſte are thoſe which grow in the better part of the ground, whereby the trees would Wl 
hot countries; not only becauſe the ſoil of the places, | be deprived of proper nouriſhment ; but where the riſe | 
having ſtore of exalted ſulphur and volatile ſalts in it, | is gentle, it is of great advantage to the trees, by ad- 
communicates a great quantity of theſame to theſe fruits, | mitting the ſun and air between them, better than it can 
and gives them an agreeable ſmell, but becauſe the heat | upon an entire level; which is an exceeding benefit to 
of the ſun there digeſts, and more completely ripens their | the fruit, by diffipating fogs, and drying up the dam 
juice, and gives them a more delicious taſte, | | which, when detained amongſt the trees, mix with 
The juice of the orange is ſharp, becauſe this ſalt is | air, and render it rancid : if it be defended from the 
but little embarraſſed with the ropy parts; which is the | weft, north, and eaſt-winds, it will alſo render this fi- 
reaſon it communicates almoſt all its acidity to the little | tuation ſtill more advantageous ;' for it is chiefly from 
nervous fibres of the tongue. As for the juice of the theſe quarters that fruit - trees receive the greateſt injury: 
ſweet oranges, as it contains leſs ſalt than that of the therefore, if the place be not naturally defended from 
ſour ones, and as this ſalt is kept under by a great quan- theſe by riſing hills, which is always to be- preferred, 
tity of oily parts, it is eaſy to be underſtood that it can | then you ſhould plant large growing timber- trees at 
make but a flight impreſſion on the parts it touches. | fome diſtance from the orchard, to anſwer -this pur- 
They prefer the juice of the ſour orange in medicinal | poſe. EY ee ,, S” 
uſe to the other, as we before obſerved, for cooling, | You ſhould alſo have a great regard to the diſtance of 
moiſtening, and mitigating fevers; becauſe this juice has planting the trees, which is what few people have rightly | 
more of the acid in it, and can more eaſily thicken the | conſidered ; for if you plant them too cloſe, they will be 
overthinned liquors, allay their violent motions, and' | liable to blights; and the air, being hereby pent in 
keep down thoſe ſharp humours that throw them into an |'amongft them, will cauſe the fruit to be ill-taſted, having 
extraordinary fermentation. 8 | 8 a great quantity of damp vapours from the perſpiration of 
ORANGERY, in gardening, a 'gallery expoſed to | the trees, and the exhalations from the earth mixed with 
the ſouth, but well cloſed with glaſs windows, to pre- it, which will be imbibed by the fruit, and render their 
ſerve orange trees in winter, juices crude and unwholeſome. 1 
It likewiſe denotes the parterre where the orange trees Wherefore I cannot but recommend the method which | 
are expoſed in kindly weather. . | 
ORATION, in rhetoric, a ſpeech or harangue, | with very great ſucceſs; and that is, to plant the trees 
pay me according to the rules of oratory, and ſpoke in | fourſcore feet aſunder, but not in regular rows. The 
public. af Ss wat ſow 
© ORATORIO, in the Italian muſic, a fort of ſacred and other crops, in the ſame manner as if it were 2 
drama of dialogues; containing recitativos, duettos, obſerve their crops to be full 23 
trios, ritornellos, choruſes, &c. 
+ The ſubjects of theſe pieces are uſually taken from th 
ſcriptures, or from the life of ſome ſaint, &c. _ 2 
ORATORV, Oratoria, the art of f. eaking well, 
otherwiſe called rhetoric. See the article RayeToRic. any moſs, or other marks of poverty, and | 
- ORATORY, among the Romaniſts, a cloſet or like | much longer, and produce better fruit. FRA ard 
apartment near a bed-chamber, furniſhed with an altar, If the ground in which you intend to plant an | 
crucifix, &c. for private devotion. © + | has been paſture for ſome years, then you ſhould Pons. 
ORB, Orbis, in aſtronomy, &c. denotes an hollow | in the green ſward the ſpring before you plant _ ill 
globe or ſphere, See GLokk and SphERkE. > OO a allow, times, 
| ORBICULARE Os, in anatomy, a little bone of the | greatly mend it, provided you ſtir it two of three tim . 
72 1 figure. See the artiele Ex. | to rot the ſward of gras, and prevent weeds gros . 
. -ULARIS, in anatomy, an appellation given theres. 2 Ned 
to the conſtrictor muſcle of the tips ; nh 40 to ihe Cet At Michaelmas you ſhould plough it previ 280 
ſtrictor of the upper eye · lid. lo order to make it looſe for the roots of the turn 
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Onzis Macnwvs, in aſtronomy, denotes the earth's'| ſhould be planted thereon in October, provided 2 A5 
orbit, in its annual revolution round the fun, © F 
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charge upon eee nod); co 


wherein you plant them is but indifferent; they will not 


. ee ed ple tiny 
705 ſome ſtakes to . e ot 
— blow them out of the / ground which will 
them. much injury, eſpecially een been plant 
4 ſome time; for e ground at that ſeaſon being Warn, 
ſor the moſt part moiſt, "the trees u 1 puſh | 
t a great nümber of young fibres; — EY 
55 their being diſplaced, w greatly ex. growth 
the r MN 855 CY W 1 Ns ** 

ras che ſpring olle wii ing, if the ſeaſon 2 
ty of green turf, which muſt be 

upon the ſurſace of the groutid: abbut- their roots, 
turning the graſs downward; Which will prevent the fan 


and wy from a t ground, whereby hereby a 2 * reat\ex-| | 


e of waterin be ſaved: and, after rhe firſt year, 
they ll. de out of * Nee ere 


% : % of 
hy 7 25 : 123 W I 2 * 3 


"Whenever your ought ee | theſe trees, 
ou muſt be careful not to e among theit roots, 
= ou ſhould eut them 0 which re greatly damage 


the erp but, if yon doit eauti "the-fticeing of the 
ſurface of the ground Will be of rent benefit to them; 
though you ſhould obſerve never to ſow tod near the trees, 
nor ſuffer any great rooting weeds to grow about them, 
which would Ar n the bol and warde 


mem. 
It, after the ts 8 was inidieounal the: trees be 
rooted, 81 it in gently about the roots, it will great] 
2 dere are ſome petſons 1 
many Gf be Trait in the ſame: orchard, mixing 
the trees alternately ; but this is = method which ſhould 
always be avoided ;- for hereby there will be a very great 
dif-rence in the growth of the trees, which will not only 
render them unſightly, but alſo the fruit upon the lower 


trees ill taſted, by the tall ones overſhadowing them; ſo 


that, if you are determined to plant ſeveral ſorts of fruit 
on the ſame ſpot, you ſhould obſerve to plate the largeſt- 


growing trees backwards, and ſo proceed to thoſe of leſs 


growth, continuing the ſame methodiquite- through the 

whole — — it will appear at a diſtance in 

ztegular Hope, and the ſum and air will mort equally paſs 

through-the whole orchard, 7 2 tres may have an 
equal benefit therefrom. . r 


The ſoil of your erchand mould allo de mended Gy! 
in two or three years with dung, or other manure, which 
will alſo be abſolutely for the crops. ſown be- 


_ tween; ſo that where: perſons are hot inclinable to help 


their orchard, here the enpence of manute is pretty 
great; yet, as there is a crop expected ſrom the ground 
beſides the fruit, they will the. e 0 be at the 


In making choice of trees for an orchard, y _ Would 
always obſerve to procure them from'a ſoit A kin 
to that where they are to be planted, or rather NG | 
for, if you have them from: a very rich ſoil, and that 


thrive well, eſpecially for four or fte ycars after planting; | . 
lo that it is a very wrong practice to make'the nurſery, 
where young trees ate raiſed, very rich when the trees 
are deſigned for a middling or poor foil. The trees ſhould 
allo be young and thriving ; for, whatever ſome perſons 
may adviſe to the contrary, yet it has always been ob. 
ved, that though large trees may grow, and produce 
fruit, after being removed, they bever make ſo 
=» nor are ſo long lied, 28 thoſs. mp are en 

ile young. - 


Theſe trees, oder — are e 7 will ire 
no other pruning but only to cut out 8 
ſuch as eroſs each other, ſo as to render their heads con- 


fuſed and unſightly * the too often pruning- them, or 
njurious ;"efpecially 


lbortening their branches, is very i 

to cherries and None fruit ith will e jeaf uſly, 
uy de ecay in ſuch Places: where they are cut᷑: po th 

ples and pears, which are not of (0 nice a nature, will 
produce a greater: quantity of lateral bratehes, which 


„ 
EI 


"Wy their branches are thus ſhortened 43-and many times 
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N Wan ne perſans, Wit! 
ile maul recommend the ahewing fo much diſtarice TE 
bes in an orchard; Beraufc a 1 — Found 9 
adenit of ver 8 pluntsd in- this 


bar they will! e t 

brown” vp,” "they" wit 1 2 "a: ente deal wofe ff 
chan twice the nutiber pen planzed- eleſe, and * 
valtty better taſted; tie frees, When de at a — 5 
re being never'(s much in mange 1 
in cloſe n 7 — 
ſhire, che great cbünty for '6rchates; Where they 
that When n are ſo planten or fitted, —— 


un öſt hurtful to their” . x . — this" 1 most 1 


and whic 


Henry III. ie called 


of dive laid on relies 86 08r 


he ap- 


will fil che | heads of the trees with weak ſhoots; when- | 


air is pent up amongſt the trees, the vapour Wie ariſe 
from the damp of the d, and the perſpiration f þ 
trees; collect the heat of che ful; fn and AN mon fivat 
ſo as to cauſe what th blaſt, which is 


where the -orchardy ate open to the ſouth fun: wy 
Hut, as orchards cu nevet” be my une 
here large quantities of frutt are deſiret, ſo it will * 
yo ine th to allo twice or three tives the quantiry 
nce there may 'be'#erop' of: ala ofa 
7 u ** ſame place, as was 2 aids ſo that hw 
is no loſs o and, for a farwily on! 75 — gy, 
worth while to pack an orchard; fince a 
well planted with - eſpatiers will afford — Fel A 


can be eaten while good, eſpecially" if the kitchen of 
nd, 


den be proportion to che largeneſs of the family: 
if cyder be required, there may be a large avenue of apple 
trees extended eroſs'v'neighbourih Held, which will render 
it! pleaſant, and produce; a gte ? quiittity f fruit; or 
there may be ſome ſingle rows of trees fanted to ſur- 
round the fields, &. WIineh will fully anſwer the fame 
purpoſe, and de iels liable: to the rr 
tioned. Miller s Gerd. V 
ORCHESTRA, in A Uicient chvithes # place in, 
dhe rm of 2 ſermi-eirelez! here the dancing was 2 
formed. 8 1 % Rain ien die . | 
ORCHIS, foal's. ones, in botanyy/ U gehumof plante, 
the corolla of Which is G a confculated: form; and its 


ebikvert Sed. 5 ; 

Orchis root abbilnds' with 4 gletiBotls jitice}” good tor 
blunt - acrid ſerous humpgürs: it is a) ſo acecunted an 
aphrodi 1ac, but on no good foundation!” 7 | 


ORDEAL A e e er Alb venng inno- 


Ence or uilt, formerly: praftifed over almoſt all — 
Vi ded in England from the time of Edward 
ill it W onicheg, by a declaration of 
purgatio vulgaris or judicium, 
in oppoſition to bella or cbmdät, the other form of 
purgation, and was of various kinds, as that of fire, that 


the Conf. 


of fed-hot iron, that of Water, that of judicial pottage, 
that of hallowed cheeſe," that of the green eroſb, and tft 


ed with 4 woellem cloth. To. 


each of which kinds particular maſſes were appointed. 


In England, an offegder, on being arraigned and plead! 
ing not guilty, had iin his ehbjce to put pe God 
and his country; that is, upon the verdi of # jury; ot 
upon God alone, on which account ie wus balled the 
judgement of God, it being preſumed that God would 
deliver the innocent! The more popular kinds of ordeal 


| were thoſe of red-hot iron. and watery, che fiiſt for free- 
good | men and people 6 


faſkioin, and the laſt ſor peaſants. 


Fhat- by fire, as praiſed here, was the perſort's — 


| barefooted and blindfold:over nine red-hot pough- -ſhares; 


and if he eſcuged unhurt, he was acquitted, herwiſe 

condemned. That of Water was of two kinds, viz. 

either with hot water o Sold; the former A here the 

perſon ſuſpeRed put his arm qt jeg into ſchlding water, and 

brought it out unhurtz aud the latter wWas when his bod) 

was not, N to the coutſe of 122 12 up! by 
8 3 (IS & * 


the water, 
.ORDER, in eee is a ſyſtem of the foverad 
opbrtions" of columns and 


members or naments, and 
pilaſters z of a regulat arrangement of the pro jecking parts 


of a building, eſpec mays nga column; \ſo%as i orm on: 
9 4 | 
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fruit is an oblong unllocular FROG, 6ontaining nume- | 
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dan encablacure, and ſup 


Bo er 
SW tins 


— or 5 
2 expreſl; 8 0 and _ ; and Guns 
_—_— your Tay a-croſs, : gave the, bint of entablatutes; 
likewiſe, the i 4 4 ng in points, gave 6 
potien, of pedi ments. This hypo porheſis. we have from 


E <4 


Ser the article CoLuMN, &c. 
are of, opipion. that: colymos take their: ri 


from: the pyramids which were erected by the ancients | 


over tombs; and thet the urns 'whereia their aſhes were 
incloſed,, e the capitals, the abacus of 1 which' 
was a, brick laid over to cover the urn: but Vitruvius's 
Worn een ths: moſt natural. See the article. . 
. 3s 

In time, the height of columns was regulated by. the 
Gree on the foot of the proportion of a human body 
The Doric repreſented a man of a ſtro 
the Ionic that of a woman, and the Corinthian that of a 


is ; their baſes and capitals were theic ſhoes, head-dreſs, | 


The three Greek orders repreſent Ae different man- 1 
ners of building, viz. the ſolid, mean, and delicate 5 the 
two Italian ones are imperfect productions of theſe. .. 
The little regard the Romans had for the laſt, appears 
from this, that we meet not with one inſtance. in the 
antique where they are intermixed. 
Duaviler obſerves, that the abuſe tbe þ 357 wan banda 
.troduced.by the mixture of the Greek and Latin orders, | 
ariſes from their want of reflection on the uſe which:iÞ: 
ancients made thereof. | 180 
To give a general idea of the * 2 it vill be * 
ceſſary to obſerve that the y hole is compoſed of two parts, 
at leaſt, viz. the column and the entablature; and. of | 
four parts, at the moſt, where there is a pedeſtal. under 
the column, and one acroter or little ee. on the $09! 
of the entablaturee. | 
That the column has three parts, VIZ. the baſe; the: 
| ſhaft, and the capital: the entablature bas three likewiſe, 
viz. the architrave, the frieze, and the corniche; which 
parts are all different in the ſeveral orders, having each 
their particular characters and members called by the 
general names of mouldings or Lament. See the arti- 
cle Base,. &c;. 
IT heſe orders took their naines from the people among 
whom they, were invented. Scamozzi calls the Tuſcan, 


the gigantic; the Doric, the Herculean,; the lonic, the 


matronal.; the. Compoſite, the Hergic x z and the Corinthian, 
the virginal.. 

An order of columns i is uſually underſtood of a column 
bearing its entablature; but the order is ſcarcely com- 
plete, except the column be raiſed on a pedeſtal. 

The pedeſtal, column, and entablature, are three c com. 
pound parts, . mne of three others, as has been | 
ſaid before. Fi 

The ancients have given us five ſeveral orders of co- 
Ai Tuſcan, Doric, lonis, Compoſite, and Corin- 

lans.,. 

Under the ariiele Cor u MN we . given a plate of the | 
five orders, and ſhall here add another of doors adapted to 
the different orders. See plate XCV. where fig 1. is a 
door according to the Ruſtic taſte. Fig. 2. A doof of 
the Tufcan, — Fig. 3. A door of the Doric order. 
Fig. 4. A door of the _ order. Fig. 5 A door of the 
2 order z and fig. G. a 28 of the Compolice | 

er. T 

e * if the ON, Thee ought to be fedlif. | 

in building, that the moſt {olid: may be pls. 
— 38 being the moſt proper to ſuſtain. the wie, 
_ ns to give the whole. cr more firm 4 ati 


\ 


Vitruvius, andit has been well illuſtrated by M. Blondel. ; | 


: Ml the 
jent{. der the the Compoſitg. As to ry 

| order; it is feſdom ufed abov 

inge, as ä orders 


bor in r NT the Corinthian 


robuſt make, | 


A 


| houſhold,: who attend on common occaſions,” | Thus ve 


| bd, not by deputatioͤn. 260 NF: 


IE der the rae en 


| Where one order on N ang very 2 


placed under the lonie inſtead = 5 


Toſcan may be 
du are deſirous to leave out any of 


| Butif yo 


| Doric, provided you 


| the mo ron = ſolid undera 5 Along 
a «4105 1 64 JE? Fs FER ON ES „ 


On is alſo! uſed fo 4 divihon- or elaſs f 
pros thus, the tribe of animals called — 
wid into ſix orders; See the article: Ox: 

Hoy W A charaQer "pecdliar iar 10 eechel 


whereb 
bw”: Afr 


rr he. * Lf cd d AR 
Religiout Oxvuis are ton or ſoecſetles we 
monaſtics, living under the ſame eee, in the lat 
manner, and wearing the fame abr. 
eve of Curves, ' in geomerry:” * dee th nk 
urs 40 
ORIGINAL enden! der Nomen iin 
ORDINANCE, or 8 2 4 favs 
of command af a ſovereign; or tuperior, 5 
ORDINARY, in general, ſignifies common, wſual; 
thus, an ambaſſador or envoy in ordinary, is one ſent to 
| refide ſtatedly, and for a number of years; in the court 
of ſome foreign prince or ſtate, in order to keep-up'a 
good underſtanding, and watch over the intereſt of his 


own nation; 
b to Wet edi FRE * 


+54 * N 


This term is 9 


fay, phyſician in ordinary, &. 
OabixAx x, in civil law, is any judge inveſled: with 
authority to take cognizance of caokep-ier n hi ought, | 


 ORDinaRy;:in common at Wavy laws is one who 
bas ordinary or immediate juriſdiction in ecclefraſtics 
cauſes in ſuh a place. 1 ol 

ORDINARY, or Honourable Ox Dany; in bereden, 
a denomination given to certain charges properly belong- 


| ing to that art. The honourable ordmaries are ten in 


number; viz. the chief, pale, bend, felle, bar, 0 
ſaltier, chevron, bordure, and orle. my 
_ORDINATES, or OrxDiNate: Arriacaras, in 
geometry, are parallel lines, terminating in à curve, and 
biſſected by a diameter. The balf of theſe is properly 
the ſemi-ordinate, though commonly” called in 
Ser Curve, PAR ABOL A, HVTERBOLA, &. 
ORDINATION, the act of -conferring 0 e 
or of initiating a perſon into the prieſthood by prayer, 
and the laying on of hands. Ordination has = 
deen eſteemed the principal prerogative of biſhops, and 
they ſtill tetain the function as a mark of ſpititual ſole- 
reigaty in their dioceſe, Without ordination, n perſon 
can receive any benefice, parſonage, vicarage,” Kc. 
clerk =—_ be twenty-three: years of age befote he can 
have any ſhare in the miniſtty; and twenty-four, before 
he can be ordained, and by tnat means be permitted to 
i the lacraments. A biſhop, 'on the ordination 
of clergymen, is to examine them in the preſence of * 
miniſters Who aſſiſt him at the impoſition of hands; 


in cafe any crime, as drunkenneſs, perjury, forgety, &c. 


be alledged againſt any one that is to be ordained, either 
prieſt or deacon, the biſhop ought io deſiſt from ordain- 
ing him. The perfon to be ordained is to bring's 


monial of his life and doctrine to rhe biſhop, and gien 


account of his faith in Latin, and both prieſts and dea- 
cons are obliged to ſubſcribe the thirty 17 articles. 
ORDNANCE, à general name for all ſorts of great 
guns uſed in war, See Cannon and Gun. © va 
ORDONNANCE, or Oxvinance, in'painting, 
uſed for the diſpoſition vf the ppc a picture, either. 


7 with regard to the whole piece; or to the ſeveral parts 3 
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of things which ſerve 88 a ground-work ; and to the plan 
7 po ition of bodies; under the former of which comes 
he land(kips whether an uninhabiced place, where there 


ure; or inhabited, where the figns of cultivation, &c, 
nuſt de exhibited, eee, 0 
As to the plan of bodies, they are either ſolid, which 


he bodies move; Which they do either by a voluntary 
notion, wherein great regard muſt be had to proportion 
hem to their ſituation, and to ſtrengthen them by re- 
nding the equilibrium; or by ſome extraordinary 
power, as 3 where the cauſes of their motion 
uſt appear. Or | | 
| which 3 plane muſt ſtill be propoſed, to find their 
xreciſe ſituation, and ſettle their place by ſudden breaks 
nd diſtances agreeably to perſpecti ve. 
In placing the figures, regard is to be had, r. To the 
up, which connects the ſubjeR, and ſtays the fight. 
1 this are to be conſidered the knot or nodus, which 


bolds them together, may be called the chain; that the 
youp be ſuſtained by ſomething looſe and diſtinct from 
t, and by the ſame joined and continued to the other 
rroups 3. and-that the lights and ſhadows be ſo diſpoſed, 
i that the effects of alf the parts of a compoſition may 
be ſeen at once, See Gr. Co Ss og 
2, As to the actions, forced attitudes are to be avoided, 


tzeous poſtures. 1 

3 As to the drapery, which is to be adjuſted, ſo as it 
nay appear real garments, and not ſtuff looſely thrown 
» Oe 28 


1. In the contraſt, are to be conſidered the actions, 
yhich vary infinitely ; the aſpects which in actions of 
the ſame Kind, may, by their difference, make a con- 
taſt; the ſituation, according as they meet above, or 
under the ſight, or are near or at a great diſtance. And 
fully, cuſtom, which indeed extends to all the parts of 
hinting: though this is particularly to be regarded in the 
ddonnance, it is nevertheleſs to be followed with dif- 
tetion; taking care to avoid all ſtiffneſs and formality. 
OrRbonnance, in architecture, is the compokition of 
building, and the diſpoſition of its parts, both with te- 


preſſes it, determining the meaſure of what is aſſigned 
b the ſeveral apartments, Fo 85 


line dug out of the mines, to be purified, and have the 
detalline particles ſeparated from it. n 
GAN, opyevors in general, is an inſtrument, or 
machine deſigned for the production of ſome certain ac- 
on or operation; in which ſenſe, the mechanic powers, 
machines, and even the veins, arteries, nerves, muſcles, 
ud bones of the human body, may be called organs. 
The organs of ſenſe are thoſe parts of the body, by 
Mich we receive the impreſſions or ideas of external ob- 
; being commonly reckoned five, viz. the eye, ear, 
+ palate, and cutis. nd 8 
VRGAN, in muſic, the largeſt and moſt barmonious 
vnd. inſtrument. 2 „„ 
The invention of the organ is very ancient, though it 
"reed that it was vey little uſed till the eighth century, 
/ ms to have been borrowed from the Greeks. Vitru- 
n an hydraulic one in his tenth book of Archi- 
eie, Jerome mentions one with twelve pair of bellows, 
oy might be heard a thouſand paces, or a mile ; and 
7 at Jeruſalem, which might be heard at the mount 
ne. 1 V 
is one in the cathedral church of Ulm, in Ger- 
wa, that-is ninety-three feet high; and twenty eight 
"ay the biggeſt pipe is thirteen inches ia diameter, and 
ed baten pair of bellows, . ...- * 


organ has at leaſt one ſet of keys, | when it has oh- 


ö 


4 


725 een 1 | 9 "4; : I oF. ns ; gg Py ef 1 : 42 | 
1. A8 60 the firſt, regard is to be had to the diſpoſition | 


ein are either ſo by nature, and muſt be p ioned to 
their places 3 or artificial, where regard muſt be had to 
the rules of geometry, perſpeRive, architecture, &c. Ot 


are things at à diſtance, in all 


ORE, in natural hiſtory, the mineral glebe, earth or 
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o full liberty of repreſenting all the extravagancies of na- | E 


E 


inds the group, and the nearneſs of figures, which as it | 


ud ſimple nature ſhould be ſhewn in her moſt adyan- | 


rd to the whole, and to one another; or, as Mr. Evelyn 


.* 


pI 


are rows of pipes on | 1e 85 
row are opened and ſhut by a regiſter, or ruler pierced 
with forty-eight holes; by drawing the regiſter, the holes 
of one row are opened; becauſe the holes therein correſ= = 
pond with thoſe of the ſound-board, ſo that by opening 

a valve, the wind brought into the ſound. board, by a 
large pair of | bellows, Ends a paſſage into the pipes, 
which correſpond to the open holes of the ſound- board; 
but by puſhing the regiſter, the forty-eight holes thereof = 
not anſwering to any of thoſe of the ſound- board, that 
row of pipes anſwering to the puſhed regiſter are ſhut- 
Whence it follows, that by drawing ſeveral regiſters, 
ſeveral rows of pipes are opened; and the ſame thing hap- 
pens, if the ſame regiſter cotreſpond to ſeveral rows. 
Hence the rows of pipes become either ſimple or com- 
pound: ſimple, when only one row anſwers to one regi- 
ſter; compound, where ſeveral. The organiſts ſay, 4 
row is compound, when ſeveral pipes play upon pi 


one ſtop. | 


Tbe pipes of the organ are of two kinds; the one 
with mouths like our flutes; the other with reeds, The 
firſt, called pipes of mutation, conſiſt, 1. ofa foot A X 
BB (plate Nl. Ig. 9.) which is a hollow: cone, and 
which receives thé wind that is to ſound the 7 1 
To this foot is faſtened the body of the pipe BB DD. 
Between the foot and the body of the pipe is a diaphragm 
or partition, FEF; which bas a long, but narrow aper- 
tute to let the wind out. Over this apertute is the mouth 


BB O; whoſe upper lip C, being le rel, cuts the wind 


as it comes out at the aperture, 95 

45 The pipes are of pewter, of lead mixed with 2 
twelfch part of tin, and of wood. Thoſe of pewter are 
always open at their extremities: their diameter is very 
ſmall, and their ſound” very clear and ſhrill. Thoſe of 
lead, mixed with tin, are larger; the ſhorteſt open, the 
longeſt are quite N the mean ones partly ſtopped, 
and having beſides a little ear on each fide the mourh, to 
be drawn cloſer, or ſet farther aſunder, in order to raiſe oc 
lower the found, The wooden pipes are made ſquare, 
and their extremity ſtopped with a valve, or tampion of 
leather. The ſound of the wooden and leaden pipes is 
very ſoft ; the large ones ſtopped, are uſually of wood; 4 | 
the ſmall ones of lead. The longeſt pipes give the greateſt 
ſound; and the ſhorteſt, the moſt acute: their lengths 
and widths are thade in the reciprocal ratios of their 
ſounds ; and the diviſions regulated by their rule, which 
they call diapaſon But the pipes that ate ſhut are of the 
ſame length as the open ones, Which yield the fame- 
ſound. Ofually, the longeſt pipe is ſixteen feet: though 
in extraordinary organs it is thirty-two. The pedal 
bang are always open, though made 'of wood, and of 
A reed-pipe conſiſts of a foot, A AB R, (&- 
carries the wind into the ſhalot, or reed CD; which is 2 
hollow demi- cylinder, fitted at its extremity D, into a 


9 


kind of mould, by a wooden tampfon . The ſhalot is 


covered with a plate of e 
tremity 11, into u K . | 
[ts other extremity K K, is at liberty f 
entering the alot, makes it tremble or ſhake againſt the. 


the ſame wooden tampion. 


reed; and the org hr pare cf eee mich is 84 


10.) which 
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ache 
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ry: IL, is made, the deep 
111. which» ſerves to flix BY 
ws od „c., ſeryes alfa to-fo þ.the-foot-of the 

oblige the wind to 5 wholly. at the | cet 
„ in the(mauld is oldefed. the tub HH, | 


ing is a continuation. of that of the | 


degree of acuteneſs and gray 
""* pipe, depends on the length of the w. 

_— dne ef the pipe CK, taken from the ex- | 
- trecmity of the ſhalot, to the extremity of the tube. The 
Quality: ;of the ſaund depends on the width of the teed, 


4 83 Jonah | 


ity in 


the tongue, and: the tube; a8 alſo on the thickneſs of | on dry chalky. hills and gravelly ground Nous wile 
mee the Neef the n and de we of of England, and flowers in 15 7 — — pon 
Nee Sings he: 1 


1 0 diverſiſy the ſounds. of 2 they add a Le 
| 5 the port. vent; which lets the wind 8⁰ in fir or 
makes. | 

paraulic Organ denotes * WY; ageing; that 

7 plays by means of water inſtead of wind. Of theſe there 

axe ele in Italy in the grottos of vineyards. 

„ ORGANICAP, in the ancient muſic, em part 

performed by inſtruments. See Mogg. 
_  .JOrGANiCAL: Part is that part of an animal, or plant, 
deſtined for the rn of. ome gg: func 
tion: dad bud. 46 
OA, AL Diſeaſe, a diſeaſe j in an organicel n of 
the _ whereby: its function is med. alpen altar 
ro 
1 * Deſeription of cue; the method of te. 
ſeribing them on a plane by means of inſtruments. 
ORGANO, in muſie, ſignifies; the thorough ** Te 
16 Su ſcored with figures over the notes for the n 
chord, baſs viol, and Jute. Ng 
-ORGANO *Picc10Lo, a 4 chamber or little organ, 
uſed to play in a ſmall. room, being about two or three 
feet high, that is, its largeſt pipe is that length: it is | 
made in a ſmall. buffet, like the poſitive, or little bn 8 
a church. 
ORGASM, Orgaſnus, an extacy, or impetuous de. 
_ 3 caltion,! N by a Mos es of the ſeminal 
b ORGYIA, qa in antiquity, feaſts And ſonrilites 
performed in honour of Bacchus, inſtituted by Orpheus, 
and chiefly celebrated on the uns, . an _=_ 
tracted wômen, called Bacehay */: (11 | 
_ « ORGUES, in the military arts are thick, long pieces 
of wood pointed: at one end, and ſhod with iron, 7 
one of another; hanging each by a particular rope, of 
cord, over the gate-way of a ſtrong place, perpendicular- 
y, to be let fall in-cafe of an enemy. Their diſpoſition 
is ſuch, that they ſtoꝑ the paſſage of the gate, and are 
referable to hetſes or portculliſes; becauſe theſe may be 
either broke by a petard, or they may be ſtopped in their | 
falling down; -but a petard is uſeleſs againſt an or 
for if it break one or two of the pieces, they immedia 
fall down again, and fill up the Vacancy; or if they ſtop 
done or two er 
to the reſt. F 93 4% 

© \QRGUEsS is a0 uſed farts. drive. \ cometh af | 

ſeveral harquebuſs on muſquet-barrels, bound together, 


— 


* 


by means whereof- ſeveral exploſions. are made at the | 


fame time, uſed to deſend breaches, 00 other Places at- 
tacked. 


ORGYA, an ancient Grecian meaſure, containing | 
\ {ix feet. 


4 s 37 
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© + /ORIEN! rg! E in geography; and py Re tg the | | 


ealt; or eaſt· point of the horizon; thus called, becauſe | 
it is in the point where the ſun riſes. Hence the equi- 
noctial orient is uſed for t 0 point of the horizon where- 
in the ſun riſes, When he is in the equator, or when he | 
enters the ſigns of Aries and Libra; zftiyal orient is the 
point Whetein "the ſun riſes in the middle of ſumrger, | 
When the days are longeſt; and the hibernal orient, 
the point hermfthe fun nien in the middle of ee 
| when the days ard Ihorteſtl. 

- ORIENTAL, ſometh in g Sande towards: 


he. eaſt, 
with rears to us, in oppoſition to-00cidental.,/ 8 


on the tops grow ſcaly heads of pale 


eriganum C. 


gue, repreſentative of the whole human rare; and that on his 


tely | ſinging, all that were to ſpring. woe nt. partock of | his 
CHIME... 
proves from tg it bb hindrance' | 


drawn round the ſhie d, near the edge 


is but half that of the treſſure or 


ö 


0 


of 1 1 
wa the bladder, uterus, fiomachy-&c. 
is al uſed for the Sy of a er ul. 


Sonic NUM, wild —— 3 wy Gs. 


am, in 

with 3 Ralks, and val in Pot 

| fomewhat hairy 1 in oo upon — ®; 
5 red labiated flowe 

e upper lip i is entire, and the lower cut into by 

ſegments, ſet in form.of a convex umbel, int . 0 

with roundiſh purpliſm leaves; sach f 2 


by four. minute * incloſed in the bags Fo ll 


be. 


'Þ writes 
oy oy $43 


| rather flowery tops, of a ſomewhat Giffereae ſpecies, 


ſe of. our _ ® gromt, 


relicum, were formerly 
but have. long given place to- Polk 
hi h are nearly of the 
he leaves and flowery apa. 


agreeable we e and. 
er than that of 


bling thyme; 
ein virtue. 6 of t 
tea, in weakneſs of the ſtomach, 5 
for N perſpiration and 
Yet they are ſometimes u 


Ns 


ſed alſo in nervine 
rh eumatic baths; and the powder of the dried — an | 
errhine. Diſtilled with water, they yield à moderatell 
| quantity: of a very acrid penetrating; eſſential oil, ſme! MM 
ing ſtrongly. of the origanum, but leſs agreeable than tel 
herb itſeſf: this oil is applied on a little Schon for ealpg 
the pains of carious teeth; and ſometimes diluted andi 
mp on the noſtrils or ſnuffed up the noſe, for anne I 
and evacuating mucous humour b 
IGENISTS, in church hiſtory, a Chritian 4 TY 
the fourth: century, ſo called from their drawing their 
opinions ſrom'the writings of Origen. The Origeniisil 
maintained, that the ſouls. of men had a 7% gran vl 
| ftate, that they were holy intelligences, and had ſinnedi 
in heayen beſore the body was created; that Ohriſt is 
only the ſon of God by adoption; that he has been ſuc 
i united with all the angelical natures, and has been 
a cherub, a ſeraph, and all the celeſtial virtues, one aſtef 
another; that in future ages, he will be crucified for the 
ſalvation of the devils, as he bas already been for that o 
men; and that their puniſhment, and that of the damned | 
will continue only for a certain limited time. 
ORIGINAL, a firſt draught or deſign of any ting 
which ſerves as a model to be imitated or copied. 
OR, nA Six, the crime of eating the forbidden 
fruit, of which it i is ſaid, all mankind ate guilty at theit 
conception, by the imputation of Adam's Franigreffon :, 
which is accounted for by ſuppoſing that Adam, as he 
was tos be the father, was alſo the federal head, and 


GRILL ON, in eee b, ih ſmall rounding of 
earth faced. with a wall; on the ſhoulder of. those 
haſtions that have caſe- RT to eover the cannon in the 
retired flank, and prevent A0 hwy diſmounted * 


enem 
'ORION, in in alronomy, ie of the ſouthern | 
iſphere; ; conſiſting « 5 dhirtyꝛſeuen ſtars, according to 
tolemy; : of hxty-two, according to Tycho; and of no 

leſs than eighty, in the Britannie e 8 

Orton's RIx d, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation more 
uſually called Eridanus. See the article Ex DAs. 

OREE, ORTI ET. or ORT o, in architecture, 2 
under the ovolo or quarter round of a eapital, When it 
is at the top or bottom of the ſhaft, it is is called cid ur: 
See CINCTURE. 

Palladio uſes che word orlo, forthe plinth « of the baſes 
of columns. fie 

Oz1.8,/:in, beraldry, an ondioary. in ſorm of r 

or extremity there 

middle. Its breadth 
bordute, which con- 
and the orle, only * 
breadth d iſtant 
4,0. 


of, leaving the field vacant in the 


tains, a ſixth part of the ſhield ; 
twelfth : beſides that, the orle is its Own 


* 
9 4 2. 


bs 25 
Fx 


a ORIFICE „ epere or apercuꝶ pf atuds, pipe, or 
other cavity. At toy to Ae NOS 77 $4 CSR 1 Aa i 1 
In anatomys this rm is. garticular}y xpplied.to the, 
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TS, in architecture, are uſed to ſignify | 
1 the ſculpture or carved; work wherewith a piece of ar- | 
itequre 1s Enriched,” oo ot J 
Viria ant Vignols allo/ufe the word to fignify the | 
„NOL OO, that branch of zoology which 
det of birds. See B99. 

Linnzus arranges the whole claſs of birds under fix or- 
according to the different f of their beaks, via. 
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fled, and dentated or ſerrated beaks. 
4. The ſcolopaces, or thoſe furniſhed with ſubeylin- 
, The gallinz, or birds which have the beak of a 
tonic form, but crooked, and the upper chap. imbri- 


and; | | £ f 
6. The palin; or Vit with coale and ſburp-polnt- 


ln the deſcription of birds, the feet, wings, and tail, 
| grechiefly attended to. | 
In moſt birds the toes are four in number, three ſtand- 
ine forwards and one backwards. 
Þ ſome” two toes ſtand forward, and two backward. 
dome feet, again, are palmated, or have the toes con- 
need together by a membrane; and others ſemi- pal - 
With regard to the wings, the long quill-feathers are 
called by authors remiges, as ſerving to fly with; and 
the other feathers, placed over the reſt of the body, tec- 
tices, The long feathers of the tail are called rectrices, 
u ſerving to ſteer the bird's courſe through the air. 

As to the other terms made uſe of in the deſcription of 
birds, they are theſe : cera expreſſes the membrane or 
naked tunic, which ſutrounds and extends itſelf over 
more or leſs of the baſe of the beak: urrhopigium is the 
rump; and as to other terms, they will be found explain- 
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ea under their ſeveral heads. FSH Ct tt) 
VROBUS, bitter veteh, in botany, a genus of plants, 
with a papilionaceous flower, and a rounded bivalve pod 
for its fruit, containing numerous roundiſh ſeeds. 
lt agrees in virtues with ervum. See the article ER- 
T\UM, 71 LW Ts rs 380 4 na 0. 2 14 tr 1) 1 1 75 
ORPELLO, in the glaſs- trade, caleined bark reduced 
t x black power; © o 
ORPHAN, a fatherleſs child, or minor; or one that 
8 deprived both of father and mother. 
ORPIMENT, Auripigmentum, in natural hiſtory, a 
beautiful foſſile, ſo called from its being uſed as a gold co-. 
loured pigment. It is the ah, and appryexoy of the 
_ the harnat, zarnich, or 3 the ee 
and the fumus rubeus, gummi parudiſi, &. of the alche- 
miſts, Jen commonly ſuppoſed 1980 the ſame with the 
lactitious yellow arſenie, and to be poſſeſſed of a poiſon- 
ous quality; but it is neither one nor the other. This 
Error ſeems to have proceeded from Agricola's relation, 
copied by many writers, that white arſenie is pre- 
pared from orpiment and common ſalt ſublimed together. 
Hoffman made trial of ſuch a compoſition, but obtained 


ö 
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iment is a native foflile, found chiefly in Turkey 
ad Natolia. Some is met with alſo in Bohemia, Hun- 
ey, and Luſatia near Sorav; but inferior in goodneſs 
0 that of Turky. The beſt fort is of a lively gold- 
Jellow and green colour, here and there intermixed with 
pieces of a vermilion red; of a ſhattery foliaceous texture, 
men dat, flexible, ſoft to the touch like talc, and ſpark- 
"g When broke. The inferior kinds are of a dead yel- 
 Inclinin more to greetiiſh ; and want the ſparkli 
Prearance they gon e gi. + n IB 
„de principal uſe of orpiment is as a; colouring drug, 
_ the painters, ' book: binders,” & c. Of Itſelf it 
dene 2 gold-colouted pigment, as hath beenalready ob- 
K, with indigo or other blues, green: it is com- 
— tempered with yolk of eggs and alittle. ſaffron, or 
" kh gal. At Rouen it is uſed for flaining wood 
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| ed by.a larger 
| ſurrounded at ſome diſtance. by a ring, Which Try 
th 


| happen, which depend on the annual. of. 
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CC an os ar nd 
of the colour of box - Wood. 
employed: for heighteni 
denibg lead in 
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lourin laſs, v0.5 S287 1! 
ORPIN E, Anacampſetor, or Telephium, in botan „ is 
W of ſedum, With terminatory cluſters of flowers. 
0 ee A OO: ON. or. ae e for 
repreſenting the motions and appearances of the heavenly. 
| The; orrery, or planetarium, is fixed in a frame of 
twelve vertical planes, on which are 


* \ 


eee. 


2 . e b - 
repreſentet the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. The uppet- 
ſurface is flat, of poliſhed braſs, 3 ee ww” 
cumference are ſcrewed in twelve braſs pillars, which 
ſupport a large flat ſilvered ring marked 12, repreſenting 
the ecliptic,” with ſeveral circles, drawn upon it. The 
three -inner-moſt are divided into twelve parts for the 
ſigns of the zodiac, each of which is divided into thirt7 
degrees, and among theſe the 1 
per places, the nodes, aphelia, and greateſt. north and 
ſouth latitudes of the planets. Between the next two 
circles are the cardinal points. The next three circles 
have the months and the days of the month, according 
to the new ſtile. Upon the braſs- ſurface of the machine 
are graduated ſilver- cireles, which carry the planets, re- 
preſented by ſilver- balls, upon arbors or ſtems, that raiſe 
them up to the height of the plane of the ecliptic ; and 
turning about the handle or winch of the orrery, all the 
planets move at their proportional diſtances from a little 
gilt ball in the middle, which repreſents the ſun; and 
perform their revolutions; according to their periodical 
times. There are fixed indices of blued ſteel, which 
ſhew the longitudes of the planets, by pointing to the 
diviſions of the ſilvered rings or circles, as they move 
round. But as theſe, circles, being concentric, give 
only the mean diſtances, the true orbits,. according to 
their excentricities, are graved on the outfide of each cir- - 
cle, with the periodical times taken from the tables, to 
ſhew. what the revolutions are, nearer than can, be per- 
formed by any machine. The nodes and aphelia, with 
the places of greateſt north and ſouth latitudes, are alſo 
marked on thoſe orbits. In the middle of this large cir- 
ele, deſigned to repreſent the ecliptic, is fixed a 3 1. 
to repreſent the ſun. Next the ſun is a ſmall ball, 2, to 
tepreſent n Next to this is Venus, 3, repreſent- 
all. And, at a greater diſtance from the 
ſun, you ſee the earth, 4, repreſented by an ivory- ball, 
the orbit of the moon, making an angle with the circle 
that repreſents the ecliptic, and thereby ſhewing the in- 
clination- they have to each other in the heavens, and 
alſo the line of the nodes. Within the ſame ring is an- 
other ivory-ball, 5, with a black cap or caſe, to repre- 
ſent the moon; the cap is contrived. always to coyer that 
hemiſphere which is turned from the ſun, and thereby 
diſtinguiſheth the enlightened part from the dark fide, 
and, conſequently, her age. 1 a Mars, 7. is 
Jupiter attended with his ſatellites, or four moons. Lad 
8, the outmoſt of all the planets, is Saturn with his ring 
or belt, and five ſatellites, or moons. All theſe are 
fixed upon ſmall ſtems, Which ſeverally cepreſent their 
axes, each of which hath its peculiar and proper inclina- 
tion to the plane of that circle which repreſents the eclip- 
ric, 9 is a dial-plate ; 10, 10, 10, meridians; 11, the 
equstor; 12, the ecliptic. with its circles, already deſ- 
cribed ; 13, 13, two geys for locking and unlocking the 
diurnal and annual motions; and as to the arctic circle 
tropic of Cancer, and moveable horizon, they are name 

in — figure. e en 6 . 22 
By means of the orrery, a great many perſons, who 
have not time to apply themſelves to the thu Fel altro- 
nomy, and yet are deſirous to be acquainted. with the 
celeſtial appearances, in a few. days may get a competent 
knowledge of ſeveral. phenomena, and eſpecially, be 
cured of the common prejudices againſt the motion of the 
earth, and the Copernican 1 ſtem. See the article G- | 
PERNICAN. -;; 2» [ Cutan e 
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pr pes the” 6dtth; und the mopthly revolutidiie of abt 
modn: av'the' vatiety of ſeaſons, the: vicilitudes and va- 
rious lengths of days and nights, the magner gf folar and 
Mar pes, . the various ppaſes of che, digung, Sec. 
Tre hi e been vario forma Invented Archie ndble 
e two of - which have principally” „ wi 
_" Viz.” the Fethiſþherical ortery, and the whole: 

though the orrery * was made without any — 
"el 5 the Ty: e earth and moon reyolving-about 

5 but a this was too imperfe&'a ftatey they ſoon be- 
wh to inveſt ir, ſome (with half a ſphere, : others. 
with a whole Tae, to! be an \ adequate repteſtomatioa of 
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millary 
juft ide of the true ſyſtem of the world; with the diurnal as a center, and the faid planet; 


Saturn's ring is joined to Saturn's bodys 


| The heifoticrieal ortetyy as that above \deferiben; has 


| bern made in * numbers than any other on ac. 


count of their being made much cheaper and eaſier than 
thoſe in a ſphere of the ſame ſine; there being u vaſt 
difference between placing an hemiſphere on the box of 
an orrery, and diſpoſing an otrery in a large. moveable 
ow But the ou: given us by the former, is ve 
perfe and unnitural - 4 compariſon of the latter; and 
ie 1 ſurpriſing to think how they ſhould have had ſo 
great a run. An orrery, Gebetes adapted to an ar- 
Tphiere,] is the only machine that can exhibit a | 


Sg annual motions of the heavenly bodies; for it is like- | 


wiſe capable of exhibiting the third motion of the earth, the planet are ſeen on the -46Þptin- 


viz. that motion of the earth by which the poles of 'the 


; 17 revolye about the poles of: the ecliptic, and ocea- 


called the pteceſſions of the equi- 
the retrogrefſion of the F 


ons what is epnimop! 
noxes, or more pro perly 
As the ditions are in their thus proportions + to art 
other, ſo likewiſe are the bodies of La planets in their 
Juſt proportions to one another. But it cannot be en- 


| pected, that the diameters of the planets ſhould be in 


oportion to the diameters of the orbits; becauſe taking 
upiter under three inches diameter, and the earth à lit- 
tle more than a quarter of an inch, it would require the 
ſyſtem to be of the bigneſs of 'a mile and 2, the orbit 
of Saturn 9000. feet in diameter; and ſo on of the teſt; 
which would make the mathine' 3000 times bigger than 
it is. And if the bodies were ſuited to the dimenſions 
given, the bodies muſt be 3000 times lefs, which would 
render them all inviſible, but the ſun ; and that would be 
teſs than {th part of an inch. For this reaſon; as a | 
ball big enough to repreſent the fun cannot be put on, we 
are 10 ful 7 5 the ſun, in re of them, as big as the 
Nog circle of the filver ring, which repreſents the 
erp. 

43 the orbit of the moon, and = aid te of the fatel- 
lites of Jupiter and Saturn, are quite loſt in this propor- 
tion of the orbits of the primary platiets, much more are 
the ſatellites * themſelves ; therefore the ſatellites are 
uſually not put on in this poſition of the machine. But 

according to its 
proportion, and the inclination of its plane to the l 
Saturn's orbit: and as the planet is carried round, the 


ring alwa wage s moves parallel to itſelf, as it does in the hea- 


vens. T hereby we ſee why the inhabitants of the earth, 
in one Wiel bs of Saturn, ſee the ring twice in the 
moſt oj ſituation of the knfiz, as at 8, and twice as 
if it had no ring, that is, when the edge of the ging E 
towards the earth, the plane of the ring going through 
the obſeryer's eye, and the ſueceſſive increaſing and de- 
cteaſing of the Feb 
Jupiter, with his moons,” is repreſented at 7, nnd the 
ſpots whereb his revolution has been obſervedd. 
When you have a compfeat idea of the proporticnal 
18. of the planets, Jupiter and Saturn are taken off, 
and er 
ordet to put fate llites about them, and at the ſaime time 
We abel Wye vo edrth;! to ſhew how the ſatel- 
lites accom may ir primary planet in its courſe Found 
the ſun · e e are pearls upon erobł 
ed ſtems, do not turn b en i ge their ptĩma- 
ries, à8 Has" Wen dee th arge 'orreries} but are 
only ſer by the hand; ley de it} Would de pen 
a needleſs” 80 2 to zwe 4 falſe notion of their 
neſs, diſtane deinennatiön of their orditsy in reſp Al 
'of their primaries. But t 


455 La. LOT 94 wil} 


the bigneſs of the . ſatelli ites, are; cape ed 
this fyl 


| meter, the outermoſt ſatellite is as 


ter's center; ae Saturn; bY — HE N Fl 
Rte p An ine; , 
ing the ſateUites to move, round 


ove thirt $90 
| ad: the fiſth-has its orbit almoſt in the ſame. 8 25 


their proper times. The ſatellites, or.moons, 
about their primaries at the ſame . time ; 44908, be Ting 
li 


with the glaſs directiy 


le bigneſs of the'anſe, 1 J 


s püt on three times leſs than the former, in 


| Ws 


Bev OY vid ad 1 & < 

18 his ſatellites, and 9 "IP 28 we TY 
there is: h&wh; for, e e 3 — 
apart, where the dit „from the. primary. 


„though Jupkr,is.bur.c 


2 ** 


1 ag 


which ſhews the incon ? 


ncy 91 91{proportio 
upiter, in an ore 
turn's ſatellißes are ſtill mbre, iooproperlF; py 
fout of them move in bk ry,mpch: ine — 


turn's ecliptic, viz. in an angle of abo 


turn's ecliptic, with a diameter greater than 
ter of the. whbleorterys even, aturn ue 
leſs than the Saturn 6 4 e * 


The next thing Which js put on, is 3 £ontnivance to 


ſhew, that all the confuſion of the planets motions in the 
Ptoleniaic hypotheſis, called their ſtations and wog. 
dations, is not teally, but apparent Vo, i the.C perkii. 
can or true ſyſtem "the world. - 9 is 18 og two 
ſteel indices; une of which bi 17 the 
ſun, and ſucceſſively to the top o e 1 * 
to be examined, whilſt,the other is : 


of the machine, the heliocentric.an 


ſhe why the planets ſeem to 
3 — 4 from thg a bk 
the while regularly from weſt. to ea 1 zould. 
ſeen from the ſun. : hag boi £9 
When the machine is put in motion, all theſe bodie 
move/ round, that which repraleags. th be. ſun, 7 
ſame time, both that, and all thoſe which ge ao 
of the planets; as have been obſerved: to 28 rotation 
about their axis, turn round upon the fad ** and in 
eyolve 


that repreſents. the orbit of the moon, has ſe its to- 


The whole machine is put into motion by turning a {mal! 
winch, 14, like the boy of a clock, with yery, i? fo 
ſure: when it is puſhed in, all the planets, both} 185 
and fecondary, will move according to 4. 
Saturn will be ſtopped, while all the re Cx g 
the place of the 4 you may fix a braſs: two 
15 le 
the ſame time with the earth, 'throws a continual)! 
light upon it and the moon, in whatever, part cf t orbit 


per motion, whereby that of its nodes is 7 | 
ſtrer ho - And, above this winch, is a c e n, 
which may be drawn a Jitt]e outz r puſhed in A 5 
riods, by turning the handle or winth : wh 
drawn out, the motions of the! ſatellites of 
convex glaſſes, made on-puzpole z,.which,.. 
to the earth, and turning round in 
it is; and ſo not only the times in which the ;edliples of 
the ſun and moon will hagpen, are ſhewn, bu thephz- 


nomena themſelves are tral : cepreſented. . 


When e this: machine, | 1 «foal 


you propoſe to 
black patch, or à bit of wafer; upon the middle. of the 


ſun, right Againſt the firſt degree of 0 ou, may allo 
ge abel upon Venus, ars, and piter, Tight 
inſt ſome.noted point in the ecliptic, p yt oh, 8555 
and puſh in the pin dich is juſt above Jt; * oy 


turn of this handle anſwers to a revolution, 


which. repreſents the. earth, about its 5 „ oye 
quently, to 24 hours of time, as ma ee 1 
motion of the hour- index, 9, Which is MARC 715 


placed at the foot of the ire, un which the ball; 90 
earth is fixed: again, when; th 8 inden bas 12 
— of ten hauts, Jupiter makes one complete rexc 


tion round. its axis; ande e £3 180 — 
* By abel means dhe revolution 0 eons jd 
keit motions round thetow-n ges, we will | 
to the eye, And it is worth, SD, Fg the dur 
motioꝝ of tlie planets: are gdi{covered Xo { 
motions '6f the ſpots upon the.ſorf 105 of e fun, 307. 
-the p the heavens, Ater Lande 4 


here obſerve the motions of. their il pepreſentarivEs, Nn 
of. the marks placed them in this machine. no.. 


--« This/miabhind in le coptriveds7that ae rw 
ve a right nofion of Jupiter turned either way; ſo W the ſame num | 


. 2 
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| ORTHOGRAPHI Mn e 
afpeAs'or fituatios | beret the eye is ſuppo 2 at aninh a an 
add dA bas by A 0; 9 eee e 1 - eech becauſe the. perpendiculars: fromy any 5 
It wou be too OT hare by give a I hr will all fall in the common inter d 
aof the vſmcof tit larger fort of — with the plane of ide projection. Se 
nich repteſene —— ofthe! heavenly bow | PROJECTION,,...;; en 
dies; ndr, indedd can it he dene either y diagram or- 0 0 that ops, "of, 1 8 ar 
geſeripri6hz tel render it. intellig ible to the-moſt. diſeetn= teaches bt WA hag 8 of. letters, 21 
ing reader ; burg inſtend of chat; we ſhall exhibit an idea 
of the theöry und ſtructure of au uſtſul, eonciſe, and 
pottable -pldhetariar} which any graiiileman' may have | TA | 
made for # ſmult expence, and willexhibit, ver y. juſtly F IR in as. | be art of draving 
de den of all the /pfiniary'phanets abodt e 25 delineating the front plan of I 55 x led, and of ex RE 
wicel-work:; and — "ok have ſeoondaries, or moons, the heights or elevations of eac part. It 18 calle ho- 
nay hays 8 f 5 wg bout thei +4" ies. moveable. by | graphy; from. its 3 things by YEE, 8 
5 mall be W e lines falling on the geothetrical plane. . 
of the ſolar f 8 true { Rate 12 the b. eavens, for Any QrTHOGRAPHY,/In. architecture, the elevation 6.001 I 9 
iven time 'of thi hou [vain This orthography, i is either external or a 1 
In order. to fk 155 wut tompate: 1 and king out” the 1 external, orthography i is taken for the Qelineation of : =o 
Ne hich hy eriodical une or revöfutiohs of 


1.07»: as. At 18 by 
1e ch IE 


ahets, 1 to that of thi earth and they * ane the model, platform, anc delineatio on of the 
uch as art exprelled | in the table low, Where the | front of a houſe that is contrived, and to be bi 1 by the 
1 column is 5 tine of the earth's. period in days and | rules of geometry, e to which pattern th e 74 580 bo 
decimal parts z the leg ond, that of the pfanets; the third —5 is erected and finiſh This delineation or pla 

and fourth are n on | 804 the Tame proportion 1, each otm exhibits the principal wall I; with its apertures, roof; 110 
e lid | ornaments, and every thing viible to an eye. placed be 


I'S 4 


Ne "dg 
365,25 86 5 14 5 1 a: 83; 3 Mercury... ko | | fore the building. N 


: : Internal orthography, 1 1 allo called a ſhes 
305525: 22% | 2252: * 5 1 Rey cath tion; is a delineation, 2 draught of A building, ſuch 
ass it would appear, were the external ul 1 gh 


3 


L 133% ᷑ę᷑ꝶ $ for Jupiter. 


183 
£48, For Saturn. Mid} : 


; To lay down the ortho raphy of a building, 
Jas; dos mA right live for a baſe or Sond line A B (pl.XCV ik 
If we now TAN, indle oi $ | arid at one end etect a perpendicular A B upon A B 
xed upon it in an horizontal Peha, during the nume off the width and diſtances of the gates or doors, . 
her of teeth in each, copreſponting to tue numbefs in] dows, Kc. On the 9 line A , ſet off the h Z 
the third column,” vin: the wheel A N . 2.9.0 15 of the ſeveral parts viſible. in the face of the 15 
wth BL of $i, CH 'S K of Ms for the e Alth, Dek Log. of the doors, windows, the roofs, "n 
E H ef 1 ans ee Jet and apply a ruler to each point of divifiot. Wo! 
5 'vhidels mov be r about "un atbot, having the] Tue common interſections of the 8 likes) drawn _ 
ovmber of teeth inthe rh elit; viz. AN. 20, from thiee points, parallel to the lines AB and. AD; | $4 
BO of 3 CP-of 1 for che earth, D'Q of „ER Ur determine the external orthography of the building; and 440 
3, mi? Fs of. 148; then; if thoſe th ar of fed aſter the ſame manner is the internal. orthography to be 1 
and moyeable* vas te made 6f the fia, and frei at | laid de . 85 | Hun 
| the diſtance from each ocher, as bert repreſented in the ORTHOGRAPHY, in perſpeQive,, is the front or fore | ö 100 h 
f | heme, the teeth of che former will! te thoſe” of the view of any plane z that is, the ſide or plane that lies 1 
HS litter, and turn theih very free „ when the machine is | parallel to a ſtraight line, which may be imagined to paſs | _ 
in ti6tloh, 0 ha { +2%- | | thtough-the outward-convex N the eye, a ey 1 
| Theſe arbdts, with thei Wheels; Werd be placed in a a to a convenient lengten. 9 1 
| box, of an aequzte ſize, in a perpendicular 7 ORTHOGRAPHY,in e, is the profile. c or 10 14 
| the abor of frech pern to'thove: in pivots. at the top and preſentation. of à Work; or a draught. fo. conductec 
1 | bottoth 6f the bb ; and the arbor * one wedge that the length, breadth, beight, and. thickneſs, 0: 
t to go go through” the tor "tf the box, t 4 105 ht on [ſeveral arts ore expreſſed, ſuch. as they would appear 55 
: | the top of whicl ist6 Ve placed 4 Found ball ieulagy gut from top to bottom. 
| 
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geld, to repreſeut the fun. On each of the Renee 5 "ORTHOPNOEA.; in medicine, afoecies dr degree , 
bites is to'be fixed Alſoeket, br tube; aſcending above jof aſthma, where there is ſuch a difficulty of reſpiration; 

the top of the bon, and Ming on the top 4 wir Is the patient is obliged to ſit or ſtand upright, ha be 

and bent at a Proper Uiſtance inte 47) 8 to breathe, See AS Hu. . 


tering on the top K wen round bal, ORTIVE, in aſtronomy, che e 3 he 
Proper'planets,”* * 


. 1 —— or enſtern amplitude, is an arch of the horiton in- al! 
4 If heh on dhe er art of che del of Ted hg y \tereepted between where a ſtar riſes, and the caſt, point WW 
it be Placed a pinian of: nth, A winch 00 of the horizon, or 28 where the horizon and equator 2000 
bi ſpindle with an EHdVeſg ſere ww, pla 050 in the teeth of interſec tt. Fl. 
10 atbor, will r all ith W $5 unc theſe Wheels OR IETANUM, in eee the PR.) of a ce- 
l, will move'the s mi ith their: EH, in thei þleb ntidote, ſo called, according to Lemery, from 
e- proper and reſpei ood 19-0 th Tas very exadl Ordiete, tity f Italy, where it was firſt uſed; but, 
he while the fixed wheel C K moves val Pond /accotding'ito ethety, from. Hieronymus errantes Orvie- 1 
* romid, che Whüeel e bo le more; tha tanus, a famous mountebank, bo invented it. =_ 
ke ſour times round and ſo will nicely exhibit the,niotion „The method of prepar ing eee be ſten in r 
be of Accu "and & the w heel Gy wi turn the Wheel | 1 yes 'Pharmacopocia. - | Þ N. 
u- about 2 round, nib, G will truly fepreſent the mot |-!!OR YZ, rice, in botany, a genus of plants, the. cp- | | 
| tion of da urn: and the { ſame. is 20 be obe el of al hy. rolla of -which is formed of two obtuſe, large, nearly | 1 
reſt TY I”: equal, andi permanent valvet: the nectarium is compoſed _ ' 
2 1 une bf che ire ot. Seb. lol two leaves,/plane, very ſmall;,and-fituated on the-fides WY 


Atſele Inis. . 87 . * ain 61 M C2. ent Jof che 
e bor fortifieition , "thi ſamo with bene? Bc 


5 itil £1 On 


germen z; the leaves of it ane narrow, at the . 
ed; and deciduous ; there is no pericarpium ; the 
2 grobes 40: the ſeed; and becomes of an oblong. oval 


ORTHODOR, "in church big N 4 gure, compreſſed, thin at the edges, and marked each 
cron hoſe O are Gun l way wih to lines on the ſides; the ſee lo nge, large, 


fur bebod die Wo, nt 11 30} eee oblong, and eompreſſed., Rar 


eee Tunis plant is cultivated . abundance in the Eſt, 


. nab 4 > : 0 e < Fre — W 1 N 4 &'y 4 
: 4 i * 8 8 5 5 N e $ leh” 5 8 
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pits Card Y * el. 
teries, dit hecbas, Sec. 
W in er 


F Hin. . 


wo kinds; 2 true one, — from n 
" of the inteſtine, or omentum; and a ſpurious one, or ly | 


"apparent, ariſing from a tumour of the teſticles,” or 


matic veſſels, or a diſtention with air, Water, or ſome} 
offending humour: the vſgheocele is therefore diſtin- 
iſhed into various kinds, according to the different 
| fublt btances with which the fcrotum is diſtended, by which 
it ig ald differently denominated: when the inteſtine is | 
prolapſed through the proceſs of the peritonzum into the 
'rotum, the w_— s then called Ente bene if from 
the omentum, W : if from à diſtention with wa- 
ter, hydrocele; if from wind or flatus, pneuimatocete ; | 
when from blood, hzmatocele ; if the teſticle is enlarged | 
bon its proper dimenfrons, it is termed farcocele ; and | 
the ſpermatic veins'are too much diſtended, it 1 
termed -varicocele, cirſocele, or hernia varicoſa z and 
when an abſceſs” is formed in the ſcrotum, it is by ſome 
termed hernia humoralis; ſometimes two or more of 
theſe ſubſtances concur together to form the tumour, 
which is then named conjun Wy from them-entero-epiplo- 
eele, hydro-entervcele, &c. Each of theſe may be ſeen 
ſeparately. treated of, 8 their ſeveraF heads, eo 
ENTEROCELE, EÞ1PLOCELE, &c. 
OSCIELA, in antiquity, ſmall images of wax or 
and? which were made in t e ſhape of men and women, 
conſecrated to Saturn, in order to render him pro- | 
itious. 
Þ OSCILLATION, in ch vibration, or the 
rec rocal aſcent or deſcent of a pendulum. 
Th he word is Latin, oſcillatis, and derived from efilh, 
to 1 or ſwing to and fro. 
; If a Wn ye pendulum be ſuſpended? between two 
er cloids B C, 


about them; all the ofcithations, however unequal, will 
be iſochronal i in a non-refiſting medium. 

2. The time of a whole oſcillation through any areh 
ofa aN is to the time of the perpe 
through the diameter of the Fiete circles as! the perl. 
phery of the circle to the diameter. 


3. If two pendulums deſcribe ſimilar arches of circles, 


the times of the oſcillations are in the ſubduplicate ratio 
of their lengths. © © 

4. The number of chronal oſcillations, made in the | 
fame time by two pendulums, are reciprocally as the times | 
wherein each of the oſcillations are made. The times | 
of the oſcillations, in different cycloids, are in the ſub- 
duplicate ratio of the length of the pendulums. | 


'5. The length of a pendulum that will perform its | 


ofcillations in a feeond, is 3-125 inchbs,” or mes feet 
IISs 
is 6. "The ſhorter the ofcillations-i in the arch of a cel 
are, the truer will the pendulum meaſure time, or the 
more iſochronal will the ofeillations de. See the article 
PENDULUM. © 
Center of O8CKLLATION:. in a  fuſpended body, * a 
certain point therein, each vibration whereof is perform- 
ed in the ſame manner, as if that point or part alone 
were fufpended at that diſtance from the point of ſuſpen- 


fon. Or it is a point, wherein, if the whole length | 


of a compound pendulum de collected, the ſeveral'of- | 
 cillations will be performed in the ſame time as before, | 
Its diſtance, therefore, from the point of ſuſpenſion, is 
equal to the length of a ſingle pendulum whoſe oſcilla- 
tions are iochronal with thoſe of the compound one. 
| In order to determine the place of the center of ofcil- 
1 85 in a compound pendulum, let the bodies C, 
and B, be ſuppoſed fixed to the axis at their reſpective dil 
 tancesCl, AK, and BL (p. X CVII. fig. 1.) and to te 
in parallel lines CD, As, and Bb; let theſelines equal 
# 105 each other, and repreſent the actelerating force of gia- 
vity; let Cx, Ay, and Bb, repreſent the forces by which. 
their motions are actually accelerated with their reſpec> 


«tive direQions n to IC, * ind LB, wh 


CD (plate XCVIT. fp. 4.) that have 
the e. C F of the generating circle equal to half 
the length of the ſtring, Nane as it oſcillates, folds. 


dicylar deſcent |' 


1. 'reſpeRively ; z let G N be the | erpendicular deſcent of: 


nenn 


* \ - 
4 5 N 1 a 
8 D WM, «5% 

# 5 wh : — . 4 A 4 0 & 8 

9 4 Cx , « 
2 J 4 1 K & | \ | be 1 

di 4 "# 0 
E * 1 $ 
* = $3," 3 * a — 


e forces Axmy and B x4 
pn 1 Hence regard had to 
| ſeveral n CI, K A, z0d B 


$ of 
according f*ck te | 
principles of mechanics, CaxzQ .xIC will be 
war af m IKT LA or ap e 
N J and Bb, are as the diſthhees from the axis IC, 
and BL) CxCgkKgQ=4 NK A x BMI, 
that is, CCN = CO eee, 
xAm+BxB} —B x DUE Bet COA 
tw CD'x C2, Afx AmtoAax An, a and 81 2 wo 
Bi Br. Thetefote CCE 
equal to Cx CD xCd+AxCDXAn+BxCDxB;; 
from which it follows, that when all the bodies deſcend 
while the axis moves, the ſum of the products of the 
bodies multiplied by the ſquares of the reſpedive veloci- 
ties acquired. by them at © any time, is the fame as if 
had fallen freely along th ndicular altitudes * 
which they have deſcended.” Rur if t if any body as 
example) had been on the other fide of * axis Kl 1 
as to have aſcended while the common center of ron 
of the bodies deſcended; þ4 hid been equal to 
In this caſe the term BCD x Br muſt bo but in 
the latter part of the laſt equation; and'in the 
fog of the products of the bodies multipſſed by he 
quares of their reſpective velocities, is equal t6 the giffer- 
= ace of the ſum of the products of theſe that deſcend, mul- 
| tiplied by the ſquares of the velocigies that would hans 
been acquired h. the ſame deſcents; if e fallen 
| freely, and of the ſum of the produdts of t Ti ale „ 
| multiplied by. the ſquares of the reſpeQive-velocities.that 
would be acquired by falling freely along ide ti 
tudes to which they have ariſen. In either caſe it follows, 
that if the bodies be ſuppoſed ta aſcend reſpec- 
| tive places at any time, and to be retardedbytheir gravity 
only; their common center of W 14 ms” ſcend 


of a wh EL ONS a vacuum — its videos | 
tions in ſimilar . in the ſame time with the compannd 
pendulum above deſcribed ; or let O V be ther” 
of a "apy in this latter ndulum that moves init," 4 
the ſame velocity as if O V was a fiele pendulum . M 
pended at O. Let S repreſent the ſum of the bodln Tone 
and B, and OG be the diſtance of their center of granny” 
from the axis. While the pendulum moves, IEWE 
points C, B, A, G. and V, deſcend to. c, J, a, C 1 4 | 


center of 955 and V R the perpendicular "_ * 
the 18 then becauſe the velocities of the pans - 
C, B, A, G, and V, are as their diſtances from the axis 
of aleilades, and the velocit ired at v is fora as | 
would cauſe a body to aſcend tha to V (by th . 
. and the 1 to which bodies would aſce 

the velocities acquired at c, b, 4, and , are are in the du- 
plicate ratio of theſs e velacities, it follows that C, B, at 
A, would aſcend. by their ola Wer at | 


points to the akitudes Ward che | 


9 ö 5 N 
* 5% And ſimce their common cent. of, gravity 


would aſcend. to the fame” altitude from which it & 
_ = above, it __ that C & 


IVI. SFA Ae 


| $xGM. But the arcs deſeribed by Gand beige 
fimilar, GM is to VR as OGto OV, 1 
$xOG x OV.is equal to CxIC*+R xLBf 5 * 
ee OV is found by multiplying each body b the ln. 
Jof its diſtance from the axis of oſcillatio . ad: 404 
che ſum of the product by 8 „deten en, 11 
of the ſum of the bodies multiplied by the The 
their common center of gravity fromthe ſung 3, 
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_ we may conclude, that when any body moves 
jon from this axis (or the length of à ſimple pendulum 
nat vibrates in à void in the ſame time with the body in 
ſmilar arks) is found by computing the fluent when each 
icle or element of the body is ſuppoſed to be multi- 
plied by the ſquare of its diſtance from the axis, and di- 
viding this fluent by the product of the body multiplied 
by the diſtance of its center of gravity from the ſame 
71777... ß ̃ . 3 LIED 

is perpendicular to the axis of oſcillation in O, let 


is f.o , ler | A 
Ce, Ban AA be perpendicular to OG in i, J, and 4; | - . Botaniſts 


then O C* being _ to OG*+CG*—2 OG:. OB? 
to 0G* BGO and OA“ to OG*+2 AG*+ 
2061 (Elem.12 and 13.) the point i being betwixt O 
and G, and the points I and on the other ſide of G; 
and C x iG, being equal to BNνöI GAT ANAG, it fol- 
lows, that the ſum of the products of the bodies multi- 
plied by the ſquares: of their diſtances ſrom O, or 8x OG 
x0 V. is equal to 8 G CN CGHTBN BGA 
x AG*; conſequently SXOG+GV is equal to the 
ſum of the products, When each body is multiplied by 
the ſquare of its diſtance from 'the-center of gravity ; and 
GV, the diſtance of the center of oſcillation from the 
center of gravity, is found by dividing this ſum by S 
OG; whence the computation of the diſtance of the 
center of oſcillation from the axis in ſolids is in ſome 
caſes abridged. 24104 V A 
- To give an example, let DE d (fig. 4.) be the ſection 
of a ſphere through its center G by a plane perpendicular 
to the axis of oſcillation, Dd the diameter of this cirele 
pendicular to the axis, G E the radius perpendicular 
0 Dd, and PF p any concentric circle; let MP, an 
ordinate perpendicular to Dd at P, meet D E d in M; 
MN be perpendicular to GE in N, and the ratio of 1 


radius. Let a cylindric ſurface be ĩimagined to ſtand on 
the circumferenee PF perpendicular to the plane DE 4, 


| | IWF. i « EA 3 bx. 0 75 
1 tion 2 be q 3 licable of " «3: Ke * T 2 % 1 2 e , £ * 1 5 F 4 Pk 4 1 
4 * ing App 4 to any number of. | ay 8 1 * " — f g ed . * £ * 42 a3 : N 1 4 . p 93 5 3 8 K 3 * ** L bt * 1 . 
nt becomes equal e > hea, © M=GE, or y 
about 2 given axis, the diſtance of its center of oſcilla- | 5 
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vr 
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18 4 Met e 


Wyo 
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the ſphere multiplied by the diſtance of its center of 2. 
| "P 4 e 1 3 0 * $64 | wg e 4 24. Fe : * ta 
vity from the axis of oſcillation) gives „u. The 
W-.: 3. F Fa e * F n 


center of percuſſion is in a right line perpendicular to 


AO at the point O. 


F QSSICE 9 Officulum, 2 little denen d ein mis 


bone, in which ſenſe it is frequently uſed by anato- 


miſts, thn? 11. a0 So df dg es rec a 
Botaniſts alſo uſe officulum for the ſtone of a plumb. 
OSSIFICATION, the formation of bones, but more 

particularly the converſion of parts naturally ſoft, to the 

hardneſs and conſiſtence of bones. 

OS TEOCOLLA, in natural hiſtory, though ſup- 

poſed by many to be an earth, is truly a eruſtated kind of 

ſpar, debaſed by earth, and therefore not tranſparent. 

See the article SPAR. dd on 6 iits » . 
It is uſually found coating over vegetable, or ther bo- 

dies, in form of incruſtations; ſo that the trug oſteocolla 

is a tubular cruſtaceous ſpar, of a very ſoul and cbarſe 
texture, and carries with it much more of the appearance 
of a marl, than of a ſpecies of ſpat; > 4) roo ns ant bye 

The maſſes of oſteocolla, though regularly; of the ſame 

figure, are very different in ſize; ſome of them being 

not thicker than a crow-quill, and others of five andsſux 
inches diameter: it is always, however; of a tubular 
figure, and wrinkled and rough ſurfacgdeee. 

Odſteocolla is ftequent in Germany, where it is found 

buried near the ſurfacę of the earth, ſometimes in ſtrata 

of ſand; but more frequently among marls: it mould be 
choſen tor uſe, the pureſt that can be had, of a pale 
brown colour, and * tolerably eloſe ang firm texture. 

It has long been famous for bringing on atallus in frac- 

| tured bones; its name oſteocolla ſignſfing the bone- glue, 

or bone- binder. It is alſo recommended a8 di uretic, 


9 
1 


and as good in the fluor albus; but, at preſent; little re- 


tude being 2 PM, it may be expreſſed 


2#xXGPxGN,F# 


and terminated by the ſurface of the ſphere, and its alti- | gar is paid to it; ſince, if it has any virtues, they muſt 


which being multiplied by the ſquare of G (which is 
the diſtance of the particles in each ſection of this ſur- 
face, perpendicular to the axis. of oſcillation from the 
center of gravity of the ſection), and the product 2 x' 
GN x G P3, being multiplied by the fluxion of GP, or 
(becauſe G Pꝰ is equal to GD! -GN“, and the fluxion 
of GP is to the fluxion of GN, as GN to GP) the 
product of 2 GN?, and GE*=GN?; being multi- 
pied by the fluxion of PM, and the fluent found will 
give 2n x G N* into -GE*—4 GN*. But this fluent 
becomes equal to E, when P has deſcribed 
the whole radius DG, and G N becomes equal to GE; 
and this being divided by g nαEKOG (Which ex- 
preſſes the ſolid content of the ſphere multiplied by OG) 
gives G V the diſtance of the center of oſcillation from 


| . 85 we Wh Bt "GE? ©: 


two fifths of a third proportional to OG and GE. 
The gen 


axis F f, OG EIN F/ in A, and to Mm 
in P. APR x, m=y, GA=z, OA; then à = 

u. 51x & * „a Len OT LIOT 
| = and «= . Suppoſe'E y=a®, thenz= 
r / "i" wh Yeti he 
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The center of ofcillation of a ſphere was juſt now de- 
* rom the fluent of 2»3x*3xaa-yy (ſu pohng | 


— 
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wholly owing to ſpar, which may be-given'to. greater 
advantage in a purer form. 


1 4 * 


| þ | an ein þ A, AR: OT 12 46 © 
.  OSTEOCOPQS, in medicine, any pain in the bones, 
whether ariſing from wearineſs, a ſharp fcorbutie hum 


or a venereal taint. 0 


08 TEOLOGV, that branch of anatomy which 
| treats of the bones. See BoũũWB | 1s 3 ig ons 

The objects of eſteology are the bones, whether they 
be recent or dried, whether they have belenged to an 
fant or an adult; and with the bones are to be conſider- 


" 


7 


2 


. 


; ments, and the cartilages., e AMT 3098055 % 
The ſludy of the bones is to be conſidered. in two li bts, 
| as; theoretical,,or as practical. In the firſt ſenſe, oſteg- 
logy only extends to the external conformatian and uſe 
of the bones; whereas, in the latter or practical ſenſt, it 

comprehends. the more intimate knowledge of their in- 
texior ſtructure; and connections. 1. If cheir internal 
parts are the ſubjects of enquiry, they are to be cut or 
| POKER. 241 If the articulations are to be examined, the 

; 


ed their perioſteum, "medulla; g matrow, the liga- 


* 


ligaments and cartilages, as wellas the articulations them- 

ſelves, muſt be diſſected and carefully obſerved. will 
| the, making a ſkeleton be the intent, then their prepara- 

tion and preſervation come into this branch. See the 
articles BouE, ARTICULATION, L1IGAMENT, SKEIL E- 
e Et rate og opt 
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: | £1) YE LIFITIET SE EST DNR t 
08 TIA, in anatomy, an apellation given to the ori- 
8 or 1 79 veſſels of the body.- + 4 

STRACISM, ocpaxiou®, in Grecian- antiquity, 
denotes, the baniſhment of ſuch perſons: whoſe merit and 


— + ),177( {| influence gave umbrage to the people of Athens; leſt the 


ould attempt any thing againſt the public liberty. 


| was ſo called, becauſe the people voted a perſon's baniſh- 


ment, by writing his name on ſhells, called in Greek 


Pepe, and 7 4 7 into an uein art 
N . 


"OSTRACI in patutal hiſtory, the namen by 


| which authors call the ſoſſile oyſter-ſhells. Ses the urti- 
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nnites and lapis- judaicus, nly in a hi degree; 
5 * n „ 


0 mo 410 3% en: RI n 
14 Oſtracites has the ſame medicinal virtues with the be- 
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| which being divided by xa? x (the ſolid content of 
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Y bet ng PRONE by Dr. Liſterz 
known wedieiner in 

to prevent à ſickneſs at the ſtomach, chat ſometimes at- 

: OSTRICH, Struthio, in e a diſtinct g 


bf birds, having only two toes to each foot, and theſe — | 


ing | abode eight feet when it ſtands erect; its legs re 


equal diameters, interſecting each other N bn angles 


and wearing a garland of Wn 25 token of * 


zue 


Nh © va , 
ene Wig 70 gh 32 


"= is from half à dram to a dtam, in white Fog an 


tends the taking it, one third part of the quantity .. 
| powdered calomile' flowers may As mixed wit K * . 


both placed foreward ; and its head is ſimple, or not or- 
namented with the appendages which are common to moſt 


bias of this order. 
The oſtrich is the talleſt of all th bird kind, ste 


very long and Baked; and the ſtructure of me Footy hav- 
ing! 0 | Nan toes, is particular. 

'OSYRIS, ' poets roſemary, in botany, a genus of 
plants, without any flower-petals : the fruit is a Lioboſs 
 unilocular berry, containing a ſingle offeous ſeed. 

This whole ſhrub 1 is Eri wt and conſequently good 
in ones. „ en e 

Oſyris is alſo a name ſometimes uſed for the linaria, 
or toad-flax, 7 

- OTHONNA, baſtard jacoba, in bbtan genus 
of plants, the compound flower of which is ra 00 5 
a great number of tubuloſe and quinquedentated herma- 
phrodite ones on the diſc: the ſtamina are five very ſhort 
capillary filaments; and the ſeed, which is ſingle after 
each flower, Is contained i in the evP, and i is either naked 
or crowned with down. _ 

OTIS, the buſtard, in emithalogy, makes a diſtingt | 
enus of birds, the characters of which are theſe : there 
re three toes on each foot, all turned fore wards; ; and 

the head is naked, or has no comb. 

The buſtard has been confounded with the thr ley ir 
is about the ſize of the common peacock, and runs at a 
prodigious rate, being frequently taken with greyhounds 
in à fair courſe, in the manner of hunting the hare ; its 
fleſn is well taſted, ' 

OTTER, Lutra, in nodlopyi K genus of qusdrupeds, 
the characters of which are theſe: the fore-teeth in the | 
upper jaw are ſtraight, diſtin, and acute; thoſe of the | 
under jaw are obtuſe, and ſand cloſe together: the ears 
are ſituated lower than the eyes, and the feet are furniſh- 
ed each with five toes, and are "pines or formed for | 
ſwimming. - th > 

Of this genus there are two ſpecies : 1. The common 
otter, with all the toes of an equal length: this is a ver 
fierce animal, three feet in length, including the tail. | 
2. The Braſilian otter, with the inner toe ſhorter than 
the reſt. This 1 is ſomewhat larger than the former ſpe⸗ 
eies : 

OVAL, an oblong curvilinear ggure with two” un- 


A 


— 


in the center; or a figure bounded by a ſingle curve line, 
imperfeAly round its length, being greater than its 
breadth, like an = whence its name. 
The proper oval, or egg-ſnlape, is an irregular "TROY 


differs ſrom the ellipſis, which is the mathematical oval, 
and equal in breadth at each end. * 

Theſe two are confounded together by the commo 
Chih and even enen call the oval A falſe 
ellipſis. 

The method commenty uſed by workiien,' in deferib. 
ng an oval, is by a cord or ftring, as fb (plate XCIV. 
g. IA.) whoſe length is equal to the greater diameter of 
the oval, and nh 6 is faſtened by its extremes to two 
points or nails, f, h, planted in its longeſt diameter, by 
which means the oval is made as much Ni as the two 
points or nails are farther apart. 

OVARY, Ovarium, in anatomy, that part & a fe- 
male animal wherein the ova or eggs are Dried and | 
1 See GENERATION," | 

VA 


TION, in the Roman anriqutty;! a leffer tri- | 


umph, allowed to commanders for victories won without 
the effuſion of much blood ; or, 'for defeating A mean 
and inconſiderable enemy The ſhow generally began 
at the Albanian — | whence the general, n iis, 
retinue, made his entry into the city on foot, with man 

flutes or pipes founding in concert as he paſſed along, * 


d } crificed a: 


] while bread, p 
| paſtry-cooks, &c. have another oven built 18 * the 


nifes. an act (which, in law, mult. be clearly 
and ſuch is to be een in every. 7 
ae i oi 2 3 . 


£ ing; a term uſed fot the ſolemnities atithe beginning 


a tribunal, or ſeat of juſtice. Wi 
| encloſure, the people were called in to give their ſultrages 


 ovilia was not by ſtairs, but 


| rous, kind, beſides dirds, include 
| terreſtrial, animals. 


Tha tesd ovation; 8 nnn 
ovis, ſheep, becauſe: on this at nt in 
„as. in a triumph he: . bull. 4 
_ OVEN; a kind.of domeſtic ſurnage, uſed” for baking 
bread, pies; tarts, Sc. of 2 circular ſtru@ure;: ith. 
2 low roof, well lined, both an the top, 

ſſides, with ſtone z it en a ſmall. entrance in the , 
which is exaQly fined by a kind: of-door, hich teu? 
clapped to the mouth of. the aven, corufints:the a, 


ies,/ or puddings, are baking. Over 


ſame manner, which is uſed for ſuch things 
leſs degree of heat. on 'heated-by + 


GS a 


3 3. a 1 berdleulaf kind 0 of 
furnace, uſed by aflayers in 0 LO metal, 
| See Sr. re daes Goa, — £ 15 
| in general, ſigniſies ane chi being 
another ; thtough, or — one thing big von 
yond, croſs,” or overthwart:: it alſo denotes exceſs, Ke. 

 Oven-FLowtnG: of 885 in hulbandry,- See the ar. 
ticle Lanp.- R 40 I ann 

OvzR-RgAch, j bi ans ez is ben a horſe be 
his hind- feet againſt his fore. be wotd is alſo uſed for 
2 ſtrain, or painful ſwelling of ö ofa 
| ng N 9-096 by . over- reach 

VER-KULING' an Objettiong: in jams is the 
or 88 55 __ by he court Eq 95 hee 
of the Poor, are Jublic — 
ed by ſtatute in ji or pariſh, $0: provide for the pbor 
therein; and ſometimes they ate eee 
| according to the largeneſs of pariſne s. 
OVERT, che ſame with open: thus an orert-atd | 


"OVERTURE, - or Se opening or pred 


public act or emu 3 an _—_ base, concert 
muſic, &e. DE 7 


OVILIA, or Skrra, in ancient Rome, à place binde in 


che campus martius, at. firſt railed in like a thee Per: 
whence its name. Afterwards it was mounted wi 


ble, and beautified with walks and 2 as alſo with 
ithin this precinct, or 


for the election of | magiſtrates. |.» The aſcent inta-the 


pontes, or narrow 
boards, laid there fot the e on which account u. 


ponte dejici was to be denied the privilege of nt 


and perſons thus dealt with were called d 


QVIPAROUS, a term applied to animals 1 


bring forth their 33 ab avo, from 2 birds, in- 


being narrower at one end than the other; in Which it ſects, & c. See 


GG. 7 

The ovipardts kind ſtand in oppoſition! to thofe wh 
| briog forth their young alive, called viviparous anim- 
as man, quadrupeds, &c.  Oviparous, animals may "be 
ſaid to be ſuch as conceive eg:s which. they after afterwards 
bring forth, and from LE the bation of the 
parent, or ſome other principle ;f warmth — ſetmenta· 
tion, at length ariſe ani Which, # 4 
ſpent the moiſture ot humour they hate . ſurround | 
* Ki and are grown to a ſufficient — 4 
firength, break: their ſhell and forth. : he-ovipe* 
* ade eg other . x 


OVIS, the Stnne, i in 2 Ses nee, 
QUNCE,. Untis, a little weigh 


of a pound-avoirdupois, and the; det — 2 pound- 


troy: the ounce-avoirdupois i is divided into * — = 
2 6. na into n penny · weigh 

Hort ee e, N Lys ; 
* OUNDLE, a mmirker-towii of Nptrtumptoniſ 
tuated on the river Neu, e miles 


"OVQLD, or Go is e a round mage 


The overture. of the theatre, or scene, i is a-picee of 
muſic uſually ending with a fugue'z; e 
jubilee is a- general proceſſion, ke. 


gde * VT 5 nfs 7 Leibe 2 225 ee 


Trigger e eee xc. um a c Soo. 
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ane 
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hu article TENAILI I. 


ing lines of de 
0 


U 


made without · ſide the. ditch of a f 
and deſend it. 


— 


o 
* 


* 4 
WORD INN 


place, but alſo to keęp F: 


5 * 


Wally foun he 
which might ſerve the 
deaux, to facilitate the carrying on t 
planting their batteries 


crown-works, &c. 
NAILE, &c. | 


1 bei Ly * | be 3 1 enn 5 n 250 Ss of a: 
knees; the rejng, very broad a ſpacious deſcendin 


was wſu- 


of magi 

BY romboccanore, in the Ta — 

aff eee to have the art of render - 
ible 


inn 

| of excuſe 

efendanr's not appearing upon 

\ ds = by all at he was then beyond the ſeas. 

OUT & are ſuch as belong and are adjoin- 

1 to dwel { il H TH {nan {URS 5 | 

00 T-LAW. Ged. be that is depriyed.of the be. 
nefit. of the law, 


wotks 


an enn £35454 n Nen 

Qurworkss, Fe Lvagced and detached works, 
ue thoſe, high not on 4 aue to cor che body of the 
gemy at a diſtance, and pre- 

his taking advantage af... the cavities and elevations 
in the, Places about. the counterſcurp, 

m either as lodgments, or as ri- 

carry he trenches, and 

s againſt the place + ſuch are rave- 
lines, tenailles, pace, queve darondes, envelopes, 
See the articles RAvELINe, TE- 


It is a eneral rule in all outworks, that if there be ſe- 


; o 4 
6, Wee 78 2 
7 W 8 "| 
£ | * W 


OY 


belly; the flanks firm the haynches large, and the run 
#bick;; large and nervous; n the —. 
ſtraight and full; the tail reaching to the round, and 
well coyered with thirk and fine hair 
hide thick and pliable; the muſeles raiſed; the hoof mort 
and. broad ; he muſk alſo anſwer to the guad, be obedient 
to the voice, and; well-trained 1 but it only gradually, 


ane 


lingly to bear the yoke, and be eaſily governtd,:/ At the 
age of two years and a half, of tee at the lateſt, 
you muſt begin to tame him, and bring him under 
ſubjection; if delayed - longer, he becomes frowerd; 
and often ungovernable, The only method of fue 
ceeding je, by putience, mildneſe, and even careſſes; 
for compulſion and ill-treatment will only dilguſt him ir- 
reclaimably ; ſtroaking bim gently along the Pack, elap- 
Ping him, giving him occaſtonally boiled e 0 
| beans, and ſuch other aliments as pleaſe him 
them mingled with ſale; of which he is very fonds will 
prove of the greateſt uſe. At the ſame tiche his horns 
ſhould; be oſten tied, and ſome days after-the 


ox; of the ſame: ſize ready trained; theſe are to be tied to- 
paſture, that they may become acquainted; and accuf- 
|<omed-to have ond bommon motion. | The/goad is ni 

to he made uſe of in the beginning, as that would only 


and labour only at ſhort intervals; for till he is Wrede 
y trained, he tires bimſelf very much; and for the ſute 
geaſon he is to be ſed mort plentifully than at 
— derb dir ische bas eenicht 10 5 


133 Ty 


tenth year, when it will be adviſeable to ſatten and ſell 


longer. The age of this creature is known by his teeth 
and horns. The firſt fore-teeth, which he ſheds at the 


| middle fall out, and are alſo re- placed by others; and in 


the feet fm y the 


and by beginning early, that the ox can be 3 


ft f yoke is to 
be put on hig neckꝭ and faſtened to aplougll with another 
mm e 


gether at the Manger, and in the ſame manner led to the 


render him more unttactable ; he muſt alſo be indulged; 


him, as being then of a better fleſh than if he was kept 


end of ten months, are re. placed by others; larger, but 
not ſo white; at ſix months the teeth next to thole in tile 


veal of them, one before another, to cover one and the 
ſame tenaille of a place, the nearer ones muſt gradually, 


ranced out into the champaign, that is, muſt have high- 
er ramparts, that ſo they may overlook and fire upon the 


teliegers, when they are maſters of the more outward 
yorks, | Re 1 


body, of an oval form, reſembling an egg, uſed for the 
ſublimation. of mercur x. FO.” 
OWELTY, or OvELTyY of Services, in our law books, 
notes an equality of ſervices ; as in the caſe of a lord- 
meſne, and a tenant who holds the meſne, as he holds 
of the ſuperior lord. 5 
OWLER, any perſon who conveys wool, &c. to the 
le- ſide in the night-time, there to be ſhipped, contrary 


- 


to law. 


OWSE, among tanners, oaken bark beaten or 
ll, to ſerve in the preparation of leather. | 
„Bot, in zoology makes a genus of quadrupeds. 

Vxen, like other domeſtic animals, vary in colour, 
nough the dun ſeems the moſt common; and the redder 
\ is, the more it is eſteemed. A black coat is alſo va- 
. and bay oxen are ſaid to be vigorous and long 
ad, whereas the brown ſoon decay. The grey, the 
'ppled, and the white, are proper only for the flaugh- 
he no care can render them fit for labour; but whatever 
the colour of an ox's coat, it ſhould be gloſſy, thick, 
ud ſmooth to the touch ; for if it be bach, rough, or 
es there is reaſon to ſuppoſe that the animal is out of 
; e Or at leaſt not of a ſtrong conſtitution. A good ox 


ground 


wy 'ong, gloſly, and of a middling ſize; the forehead 
e, the eyes full and black ; his muzzle large and flat; 

noſtrils wide 

de lips black; 


a fleſhy neck; large 
— FFF 


and heavy thoulders ; 


* 


one after another, command thoſe that are farther ad- 


OVUM Pxr1Los$0PHICUM, or CHYMICUM, a glaſs- 


| 


| 


1 © plough muſt be neither too fat nor too lean ; the 
w—_ and thick; the ears large and ſhagey ; the | 


and open; the teeth white and even; 


then equal, long, and pretty white; but as the ox ad- 
vances in years, they wear, become unequal and black. 
It is the ſame in the bull and cow; ſo that the growth 


the difference of ſexes. Nor is the ſhedding of the horns 
affected by either; as both bull, ox, and cow, loſe 
them alike at the end of three years; and theſe alſo 
are replaced by other horns, which, like the ſecond 
teeth, remain ; only thoſe of the ox and cow are 
larger and longer than thoſe of the bull. The 
manner of the growth of theſe ſecond horns is not 
uniform, nor the a them equa}, The firſt year, 
that is the fourth year of the ox's age, two ſmall pointe 

horns make their appearance, nearly formed, ſmooth, 


following year this button moves from the head, being 
ing, is terminated by another button, and ſo. on; for the 


horns continue growing as long as the creature liveg. 
Theſe buttons become annular joints, which are eaſily 


diſtinguiſhed in the horn, and by which the age of in 
creature may be readily known; counting three years for 
the point of the horn to the firſt joint, and one year for 


each of the other intervals. 


tion made by a county, &c. for any wrong done in the 
ſame. See Hut anD Cay. ks 


ſingle ox can plough in a year. 


oxycrate,' &c. The uſual proportion is one 
vinegar to five or fix ſpoonfuls of water. 
| OXYCROCEUM, in pharmacy, &c, a. prepa 


three years all the inciſive teeth are renewed, They are 


and towards the head terminated by a kind of dutton. The 


OXFIELD, in our old writers, is ſaid to be a reſtitu- 


OXGANG, or Ox ATE, is generally taken, in our 


old law- books, for fifteen acres; or as much ground as 2 


OXYCRATE, Oxyrraium, in pharmacy, &c. a mix- 
ture of vinegar and water, proper to aſſuage, cool, and 
refreſh : they make fomentations of oxycrate, clyſters of 


| ſpoonful of . 


ration 
much uſed in plaſters for fractures, & e, made as follows; 


4 


beſt, all af 


other 
| N 
An on is to draw; the plovgh only from his third te RE 


and ſhedding of the teeth are not affected by caſtration, or 


impelled by a corneous cylinder, which alſo lengthen 


take 
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1 . wax, one . pit Ty den e 


and vinegar, boiledito. the Sede 80 f « ſyrup! 


q uſed for what is now called aſſiſes. 


tion, or to enjoin filence. 
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half. a pound z melt them over à gentle fire and theks. 
add, of venice · turpentine, mytth, and olibanum, each: | 
three ounces 3 ns den 1 make Them > ind a 
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OXYGLYOU, 1 che ol. drink por of the, 


—_—— —— La 


"nee hone +comby, macerated and boiled. Wy 090514 tended with a caries of the bones ; for, at firſt, 


given internally, adorific:* p . 


wmetimes lo exulcerat 
With pieces of corrupted bones. 
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Optics Wen ur accounted drying aa " 


 OZENA, afoul 'mali wart ule of the noſe, w F 
2 as to diſcharge ; a ek 


An ozena is generally more violent and ſoul, We 
the in- 


OXYMEL; in pharmacy, a . tus $00 honey. ternal coat of the noſe only i is ulcerated,” bur it extends 


—— 


itſelf inſenſibly into the lender bones, and oſten into the 


The Word 3 derived our” the Greek, 50 vinegar, ſinuſes of the Franium, and the oſſa maxillaria, and Kreites 


and js Nu, hone 
-OXYSACCHARUM, 2 liquid medicine, prepared 


| a malignant caries, 


Bo pes 


It generally ariſes Fein in obRilnite catarth! or fm: 


of fuga ar.and, vinegar, . other diſorder of the noſe, eſpecially when the bloog 
OYER, in law-books, ſcems to have been anciently, affected with the"fcurvy, or venereal difeaſe; but fon 


times from acrid ſubſtances drawn into the noſe with the 


Over AUD TERMINER, a commiflion directed to the air, and corroding its membrane, as ſtrong ſterhutator 


judge of Ks and en- entlemen, impowering them E and Tometimes i it p 


ear and determine all criminal cauſes, and to t. 
wk 4 offenders, hc vote for en felony, or treſ-. 
Pa 
Oven of a Dad, 1 petition to boi and peruſe any led, 
upon which an aQtion is brought. This is always grant- 
ed. the defendant, who may alſo take a copy of it, that 
he = conſider what to ond to the action. 

ES, or Ovxz, ſignifies hzar ye; and is frequently 
wed by the eryers in our courts, Karen proclamia- | 


, OYSTER, or OisrER, © in zoology, a 
of bivalye ſhell- fiſh, the dh yoo rh of which is — 


ed on the inſide, and gibboſe without; the upper one is 


more flat; and both are compoſed of 'a multitude of la- 
mine or cruſts, and uſually; ſcabrous or rough on the 
outer ſurface : ſome oyſter-ſhells are alſo furniſhed with 
tubercles, or ſpines, and others are deeply furrowed and 


ſected cannot be properly 
at le 


* ce eds from, or, 18 joined | 
e Bens ef an ozena are Aiscopefabie from Wie b. tas 
teen already mentioned; but, for the event, the cure h 


ee difficult, becauſe the bones, eſpecially th 
ſpongiola, are 1 tender, and not fc) 


expoſed to view ; in < ons of Which, the part a 
eanſed. For this reaſon the 


ngth corrodes the ſeptum, and 


diſorder ſpreads, 


other bones of the noſe in ſuch a manner, that the ex. 


ternal part is deformed, and the faculties of ſpeech and 
reſpiration injured, Some have thought, in Opens a ſuf- 
ficient plea for a divorce.” 

The external cure ſhould be cdkey by extertal, but 
more particularly ſuch internal medicines as corre the 
blood, as antivenereals, of which mercurials and decoc- 
tions of the woods are the principal. The patient like- 
wiſe muſt be ordered to uſe 4 diet moderate and "git, 
neither ſtfong nor light ſeaſoned. W ben the eie is 


plicated: the ure of nt is s roundiſh, 1 in Err it is 
Na e | 10 . 


eat * poop temedy'is falivation, | eel TP * 
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TN A conſonant, and the fifteenth letter in the Eng- 
P liſh alphabet; and when followed by an h in the 


- 


Filmen, See., e at 5 

In the ancient Latin alphabet it was thus written T*, 
and ſo. in the oldeſt Greek; but in time, the angular 
point being rounded off, it became as in its preſent fi- 


9 ſame word, it ſounds like an 7, as in Philemon, 


e. | | 1 5 | | 
he ſound is made by expreſſing the breath ſome what 
more ſuddenly than in forming that of B, otherwiſe near- 


. 


ly the ſanie. The P is not ſounded in p/alms, Ptolemy, 
* nor the 1 in phthific. - 2 . 
P, in the 

the force of the voice or inſtrument is to be diminiſhed, 
| ſo as to make a kind of echo. p p, piu piano, that is, 


more ſoft; and þ 5 p, pianiſſimo, ſofteſt of all, or a third 


echo, the voice being almoſt loſt in the air. 

P. M. in aftronomy, denotes po/? meridiem, or. after- 

noon ; ſometimes poſt mane, after morning, that is, after 

midnight. 6,3 8 0 „% ĩð i ͤ U 
P, in antiquity, was a numeral letter, denoting the 

ſame with G, namely, an hundred, and when a daſh 

was put at the top thus p, it ſtood for 400, ooo. 

; P, in medicine, denotes pugil, or the eighth part of a 
andful. „ 
P. E, in medicine, partes equales, equal parts, the 

DU ana. pubs 3 he Jeſ #6 

in medicine, is patrum, the Jeſuit's bark in 
powder, ſo called, as theſe fathers were the firſt who 
brought it into Europe. 5 | 
PACE, Paſſus, a meaſure taken from the ſpace be- 
tween the two feet of a man, in walking ; uſually reck- 
oned two feet and a half, and in ſome men a yard or 
three feet. E by, 
| The geometrical pace is five feet; and 60,000 ſuch 
paces make one degree of the equator. 
ACE in the manage, is of three kinds, viz, walk, trot, 


and gallop; to which may be added an amble, becauſe 


lome horſes have it naturally. | TIRE. | 
| PACK, in commerce, ; a quantity of goods, 
made up in loads, or bales, for carriage. | 
A pack of wool is ſeventeen ſtone and two pounds, or 
a horſe's load. | 5 115 
PACOS, in zoology, a ſpecies of Peruvian camel, 
"ithout any gibboſity, erroneouſly reckoned by ſome a 
"&*p: it is only three feet and a half high, from the 


Found to the top of the back; but the neck is very long, 


that when the head is carried erect it is pretty tall, 
ACK, or Pacriox, Pafum, in law, denotes a 
contract or agreement, between two or more parties. 
PACT ONVENTA, in Poland, are the articles 
bleed on between the king and the republic, which they 
aD bene each ether to obſerve. 3 
— LE, in glaſs- making, an inftrument with 
"I the work-men ſtir about the ſand and aſhes in the 


calcar. 


FAD DOC, or Pappoc Cours, a piece of ground | 


1 7 0 th pales or a wall, and taken out of a 
r exhibiting races with _hounds, for plates 
wagers, or the like... | WAY ae 18 85 or plates, 

DUS, the laurel, or birds cherry in botepy 


: corolla whereof conſiſts of 
rom patent 


5 A us 
ve large, 
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| edge of the calyx: the fruitis a roundiſh drupe, and the 
| ſeeds is an oval, acuminated nut, with a furrow : the re- 
| ceptacle of the flower, which inveſts the inner ſurface of 


the cup, is hairy in this genus. 5 
P EAN, among the ancient pagans, was a ſong of re- 
joicing ſung in honour of Apollo, chiefly uſed on occa- 
fions of victory and triumph. 8 | 
Pan, in the ancient poetry, a foot conſiſting of four 
ſyllables. | | | | | 


the bones, raiſing them into tumors near the joints, and 
differing from the ſpina ventoſa, in that it is not attended 


talian muſic, denotes piano, ſoft ; that is, | either with violent pains, or eroſions of the bone and ad- 
jacent parts. The word is derived from the Greek dag, 


a child, aph ey a joint, and xexoy, an evil, ſignifying, 
that it is a diſorder of the joints, to which children are 
principally ſubject; which is the caſe, becauſe the bones 


fore the more eaſily diſtended by humours, and more fre- 
quently raiſed into tumors: theſe are hard in this caſe, and 

the adjacent ſoft parts are not inflated, and are free front 
redneſs, inflammation, and pain. It is, however, to be 

obſerved, that this diſorder, though at firſt very different 

from the ſpina ventoſa, is ſometimes known to degenerate 

into that diſorder. - Heifter's Surger x. 


on children. See the article BayTisMm. - | 
_. PEONIA, male and temale peony, or piony, in botany, 
a plant with large leaves, divided deeply into oblong ſeg- 
ments, or rather compoſed of a number of theſe ſeg- 
ments ſet on divided pedicles : on the tops of the branches 
grow large roſe-like flowers, followed each by two or more 
horned pods, internally of a deep red colour, containin 
roundiſh ſhining red or black ſeeds. The male ſort has 


roots, and the ſtalks and pedicles ſtreaked with red: the 
female has longer, narrower and paler leaves, deep red 
double flowers, and irregular roots, compoſed of ſeyeral 


head. They are both found wild in ſome parts of Eu- 
rope, and cultivated with us in 
nial, produce their flowers in May, and very ſoon. ſhed 
them. / 1 6 6 73 : F230 2 
The male peony has been generally preferred for me- 
dicinal uſe; but the female, which is the largeſt and moſt 
elegant, and for this reaſon the moſt common, is the ſpe- 
cies which the ſhops have been principally ſupplied with. 
In quality, there does not appear to be any material dif- 
ference betwixt the two; and hence the college allow 
both ſorts to be taken indiſcriminately. 8555 
The roots, flowers, and ſeeds, are looked upon as 
lightly. anodyne and corroborant z to the latter, at leaſt, 
which virtues, they appear from experience to have 
ſome claim. They have been principally recommended 
in ſpaſmodic and epileptic complaints; in which, we at 
afraid, their effects are not very conſiderable. 
PAGAN, Pagamus, a heathen, gentile, or idalater ; 
one who adores falſe gods. #4 nt) bY. $44 
PAGANALIA, certain feſtivals obſerved by the an- 
cient Romans in the month of January. They were in- 
ſtituted by Servius Tullius, who appointed a certain 
number oh villages (pagi) in each of which an altar was to 


6 8 | 


which 


'PADARTHROCACES, in ſurgery, is a diſeaſe of 


of children, being ſofter than thoſe of adults, are there- 


PE DO-BAPTISsM, infant - baptiſm, or that conferred : 


dark green leaves, pale red ſingle flowers, long thick 


tuberous pieces hanging by tough filaments from one 


dens: they are peren- 
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ter, &c. VERNE RS: | 
PAGE, a youth of ſtate retained in the family of a 


prince or great perſonage, as an honourable ſervant, to 


attend in viſits of ceremony, do meſſages, bear up trains, 
robes, &c. and at the fame time to have a genteel educa- 
tion, and learn his exerciſes, The pages in the king's 


touſhiold are various, and have various offices affigned 

them, as pages of honour, pages of the preſence-chamber, 

| mr the back ſtairs, cke. y | 
A 


GEANT, a triumphal car, chariot, arch, or other 
like pompous decoration, variouſly adorned with colours, 
flags, &c. carried about in public ſhews, proceſſions, 


© PAGOD, or Pacop4, a name whereby the Eaft- 


Indies call the temple in which they worſhip their gods. 


The pagod uſually conſiſts of three parts, the firſt is a 
vaulted roof ſupported on ſtone or marble- columns. It is 
adorned with images, and, being open, all perſons 


without diſtinction are allowed to enter it: the ſecond 


part is filled with groteſque and monſtrous figures, and 


no body is allowed to enter it but the bramins themſelves? | town of r ee at R 


the third is a kind of chancel, in which the ſtatue of the 
deity is placed: it is ſhut up with a very ſtrong gate. 
This word is ſometimes uſed for the idol, as well as for 
the temple. go DALEY $A eee IT: 


? 


Paco, or PAacopa, is alſo the name of a gold and 


Rlver-coin, current in ſeveral - parts of the Eaſt-In- 


deg? 25700 Rb 
PAIN, Dolor, is defined to be an uneaſy ſenſation 
ariſing from a ſudden and violent ſolution of the conti- 


nuity, or ſome other accident in the nerves, membranes, e 
veſſels, muſcles; &c. of the body; or, according to | Ghirlandais, - Michael Angelos maſter, acquired the 


ſome, it conſiſts in a motion of the organs of ſenſe ; and, 
according to others, it is an emotion of the ſoul occaſion- 
ed by theſe organs. | 1 I 


There are various kinds of pain, one is attended with | and erected a ſcheol at Florence. Peter Perugin and 


pulſation, another with a ſenſe of incumbent weight, an- 


other with a tenſion ; there is a pain which attends ero- | even Michael Angelo himſelf, formed a ſchool at Rome, 


ſion, inciſion, punRion, and perforation, comprehended 
with theſe and the like differences under the name acute; 
and, laſtly, there is a pain attended with a torpor and 
numb ue. an ti ail bak anon? 

Befides the above-mentioned, there are other diſtinc- 


tions of pain: thus ſome pains are fixed, others moveable b 
and wandering, as it often happens in a redundance of | three firſt are eſteemed the moſt famous, the reſt having 


humours; ſome pains are continual, and others intermit- 
tent; ſome intenſe, others remiſs; ſome again aMi& the 
patient in the beginning of the diſeaſe, others afterwards; 
and ſometimes they ariſe on the critical day, ſometimes 


not; and to mention no more, ſome pains are ſeated in 


the external parts, others in the internal; ſome in the 
noble, others in the ignoble parts. age 

All pain proceeds from ſome injury done to the parts 
affected; and, according to Galen, it proceeds either 


from a ſudden alteration of the part, or a new tempera- ceeded by that of Caracchio, which bath almoſt laſted 


ment ſuddenly induced, or elſe from a ſolution of eonti- 
nuity. The internal parts ſuffer pain from the violence 
of a fever, by which the nervous parts are dried and velli- 
cated, or from a inflammation, an eryſipelas, ſome great 
obſtruction or abſceſs in the viſcera, or, laſtly, from 2 
flatus. Now ſince theſe pains owe their riſe to ſuch 
cauſes, they are juſtly denominated bad, as well when 
atone, as when attendant on other diſtempers: for all 
pain exhauſts the ſtrength, promotes crudities, and im- 
pedes the concoction of the humours. The worſt pains 
are thoſe excited in the viſtera and noble parts; and of 
theſe the moſt pernicious on all accounts are pains affect. 
ing the viſcera in a violent manner, and of a long and 


4 


. conſtant duration, by which the natural heat of the viſ- 


8 


= by * wt SN 
eren "Then Tan morn gr vers ways; 46, 3 
ſervatits upon this occaſion offered cakes to Ceres | diluting and ſoftening acrimonies with bby «i 
and Tellus, to obtain plentiful harveſts. | 
- PAGANISM, the religious worſhip and diſcipline of 
pagans; or, the adoration” of idols and falfe gods, See 
IDOLATRY. „ 3 
- The gods of paganiſm were either men, as Jupiter, 
"Hercules, Bacchus, &c. or fictitious perſons, as Victory, 
Fame, Fever, &c. or beaſts, as Egypt, Crocodiles, Cats, 
&c. or finally, inanimate things, as Onions, Fire, Wa- 
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Water mix. 
tation, elyſ. 
away obſtruc. 
3. By relaxing 
ons, baths, re. | 
By correQiing the 
$+ By freeing the 
S$ Parts from the 


ed with flour applied by way of drink, fomen 
ter, or bath. 2, By reſolving and waſhing 
tions by the ſame means, and reſolvents. 
the nervous veſſels with drinks, fomentati 
laxants, anodynes, and aperients. 4. B 
acrimony itſelf with proper remedies, 
obſtruent, rome and acrimoniou 
too great preſſure of the vital humours, and b in 
ſuppurating, and, depurating them. 6. By a 
deadening the ſenſe by narcotics, either internally 12 
1 | Dus J 
Pain Fox r EH Dunk, in law, ſignifies a partic, 
puniſhment inflicted on a Ga — La 
\felony, refuſes to put himſelf upon the commo trial of 
Fer his Det e inſtead thereof chien 
nds mute: this puniſhment is vulgar ed pref 
| PAINTING, P:#ura, the art of repreſenting figures, 
countries, towns, and other things in colours. It is not 
to be doubted, but that painting is ancient as well :; 
ſculpture, but it is hard to know the real time and place 
where they began to appear. The Epyptians and Greeks 
who pretend to be the inventors of thoſe arts which are 
moſt for the ſplendor of life, pretend that they were the 
firſt —_— and Ne. WARE it is certain that paint- 
ing, after having ſome weak beginnings, appeared in 
perkelion among the Grete, awd har wes «cir 
ſchools, where this art was enught; were at Sicyone, a 
des, and Athens; from 
Greece it paſſed into Italy, where it was in great eſteem 
about the end of the republic, and under the firſt em- 
perors, until at laſt, war and luxury having diſmembered 
the Roman empire, it became extintt, as well as other 
ſciences and arts, and did not begin to revive again, till 
the famous Cimabue laboured at it; and recovered 
from the hands of certain Greeks, ſome lender remains 
of this art. Some Florentines, having ſeconded him, 
were thoſe. that gained moſt reputation, yet it was 
long before any conſiderable painting was produced. Le 


moſt credit; but Michael Angelo, his ſcholar, in the 
time of pope Julius II, at the beginning of the fifteen 
century, - eclipſed: the glory of all that went before him, 


Raphael de Urbin, who excelled him very much; and 


| conſiſting of ſeveral excellent painters; at the ſame time 
the ſchool of Lombardy was ſet up, and was famous un- 
der Georgion and: Titian, who had Julian Bellino for 
| his maſter; beſides which, there were alfo in Italy ſome 
other particular ſchools, under different maſters; amongſt 
the reft, that of Leonardo da Vinci at Milan, but the 


proceeded from them; but, over and above theſe, there 
were on this ſide the mountains ſome painters who he 

nothing to do with thoſe of Italy, as Albert Durer in 
Germany, Holbens in Swiſſerland, Lucas in Holland, and 
ſeveral others that wrought in France and F landers in a 
different manner; but Italy, and Rome eſpecially, was 
the place where this art was practiſed in its greateſt per- 
ſection, and where from time to time were brought up 
excellent painters. The ſchool of Raphael was ſuc- 


till. now in its height and perfection; but at preſent there 
is little · of It in italy, this . to have paſſed 55 
France, fince Lewis XIV. hath ſet up academies for tho! 
that practiſe it, We have ſaid before, that the firſt oo. 
tion of this art of painting is not certainly known; 5 
is agreed, that he who firſt attempted drawing, made hi 
firſt eſſay upon a wall, by drawing the ſhadow of a Man 
which the light diſcovered ; and, to give the gr ol 
beauty to this ſtory, ſome write that it was 2 gt; Bit 
| thus deſigned the face of her lover. Some allege men 
was one Philocles, of Egypt, Who firſt reduced 28 th 
| tion into practice; others name Cleanthes of , 
and others again ſay, that Ardices, 2 . * 
Telephanes of Clarentia in Pelopunnes 3 4 
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made uſe of one colour in painting, was one Oleophan- 
tes of Corinth, and for that reafon called Monochroma- 


Charmas were the firſt that drew pictures in one colour. 
5 
aud women in a different manner; his diſciple, Simon, 
the Cleonian, began to paint the body id various poſtures, 
and to repreſent the joints and limbs, the veins, and the 
foldings of the drapery; however, it is certain, that in 
the time of Romulus, and about the fifteenth Olympiad, 
that is, 715 years before Chriſt's incarnation, Candaules, 
Grnamed Myrſilus, king of Lydia, bought, for its weight 
in gold, a picture of Bularchus's painting, in which was 
in gold, A pl 
repreſented the battle of the Magneſians, Panzus, the 
brother of Phidias, was in eſteem in the eighty-third 
Olympiad, 448 years before our Saviour. Polygnotus, 
the Thaſian, was the firſt that put thought and paſſion in | 
the face; and gave force and 2 to the colours; he 
did ſeveral things at Delphos and Athens. At the ſame 
time Mycon made himſelf famous, alſo, in Gregge. 
About the ninetieth Olympiad appeared Aglaophon, Ce- 
hiſſodones; Phrillus, and Evener, the father of Parrha- 
2 all theſe painters were excellent in the art, but Apol- 
lodorus exceeded them all; he lived in the ninety- third 
Olympiad, 408 years before the birth of our Lord; his man- 
ner was imitated by Zeuxis, Parrhaſius, the great Apelles, 
and ſeveral others, till the reign of Auguſtus. It is not 
known what painters have wrought in Italy fince the reign | 
of this emperor. When the Conſtantines and Theodoſian 
took upon them the prbtection of the church, theſe 
Chriſtian emperors cauſed ſome carving and painting 
works to be made for the ornaments of the churches, but 
we have almoſt nothing conſiderable of the remains of 
thoſe pieces. It is probable, one reaſon of the decay of 
painting was occaſioned by the ſecond council of Nice's 
decreeing religious worſhip to be paid to the images of 
our Saviour and the faints : this practice being looked on 
dy a great part of the church as a dangerous and unwar- 
rantable innovation, ſeveral of the Greek emperors made 
a vigorous oppoſition againſt it; and the better to ſup- 
preſs theſe exceſſes, ordered the images, &c. to be taken | 
out of the churches and defaced ; and by this means the 
art itſelf fell under a great diſcouragement. But, after 
the year 1270, the famous: Cimabue reſtored the art of 
painting, which was perfected by the painters of the ſue- 
ceeding age. About the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, there were famous painters in the Low- Countries, 
and in Germany. Rollin. 3 | 
Cleaning Pictures and PAINTINGS — The art of clean- 
ing pictures and paintings is of great conſequence to the 
; Preſerving valuable works of that kind: but has been 
very little underſtood even by thoſe who profeſs to prac- 
tiſe itz on which account many valuable pictures have 
been damaged: and indeed few eſcape without damage, 
in a greater or leſs degree, which come under the hands 
of thoſe who pretend to make it their buſineſs; and yet 
moſt generally know no other than one ſingle way of 
treating all the ſubjects they are to operate upon, how- 
ever different may be the condition or circumſtances of 
in. * * $8 a 
As a paintin | 
of different kinds of matter, many of which will not be 
diſſolved, or ſuffer their texture to be deſtroyed by the 
fame ſubſtances, it is neceſſary to know what will diſſolve 
or corrode each ſuch kind; for there is no other means of 
removing, or tak ing off any foulneſs, than by diflolving 
or corroding by ſome proper menſtruum, the matter 
which conſtitutes it, except by actual violence, which the 
tender nature of oil paintings by no means ſuffer them to 
deaf. Of theſe ſubſtances, which will remove, by diſſolv- 
'ng or corroding it, the matter which may foul paintings, 
me are very apt lixewiſe to act upon and diſſolve the oil | 
= the painting itſelf; and conſequently to diſorder or 
ring off the colours; While others are, on the contrary, 
pa ve and innocent, with reſpect to the painting; and 
my be uſed freely, or indeed in any quantity Whatever, 
without the leaſt inconvenience of this King. 
4 As paintin $ to be cleaned are likewiſe varniſhed with 
© ariety of ſubſtances. of different natures, Which ſome- 
Unes require to be taken off, and at other times are much 
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on the oil of the painting. 
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without colours, wich 8 gor only; and'that the'firſt ebe] better left remaining, 


zit is very neceſſary to be able to 
be done in this point ; as. liesi 
means by which each ſort of varniſh may be 
taken off without injury to the painting: for in fact, 


2 
* 


Judge what is beſt to 


ws , | without this, there is no Way. of cleaning pictures a in 
Eumarus of Athens, at laſt, painted, both men] 


ome circumſtances, but by ſcouring till, as well the ſur- 
face of the picture as the ſoulneſs be cleared away, We 
ſhall therefore firſt give ſome account of the nature of the 
ſubſtances which are, or may be, uſed. for cleaning 
paintings in oil, as it regards this application of them 3 
and then ſhew how they may be 45 as well for the 
taking off the varniſh, as the removing any foulnels that 
Ather upon of under it. 
uſed for cleaning 


| firſt and moſt general ſubſtance 
pictures is water. This will remove many kinds of glu- 
tinous bodies, and foulneſs ariſing from them; ſuch as 
ſugar, honey, glue, and many others, and alſo take off 
any varniſh of gum-arabic, glair of eggs, and iſinglaſs; 
and is therefore the greateſt inſtrument in this work. It 


may be uſed without any caution, with regard to the co- 
lours, as it will 


not in the leaſt affect the oil which holds 
them together. ne, HR TDoLERT Ta 
Olive oil, or butter, though not applied to this pur- 
poſe, through an ignorance of their efficacy, will remove 
many of thoſe ſpots or foulneſs which reſiſt even ſoap; as 
they will diſſolve or corrode pitch, roſin, and other bo- 


* 


dies of a like kind, that otherwiſe require ſpirit of wine; 


and oil of turpentine, which endanger the painting: and 
they may be uſed very freely, not having the leaſt effect 
Wood-aſhes, or, what will better anſwer the purpoſe; 
when uſed in a proper proportion, pearl aſhes, being 
melted in water, make a proper diſſolvent for moſt kinds 
of matter which foul paintings; but they muſt be uſed 
with great diſcretion, as they will touch or corrode the 
oil of the painting, if there be no varniſh ofthe gum-re- 
ſins over. it, ſo as to render the colours liable to be injured 
by very little rubbing. The uſe of them, or ſoap, js, 
however, in many caſes unavoidable, and in general 
they are the only ſubſtances employed for this purpoſe. 
Soap is much of the ſame nature with the laſt-mention- 
ed ſubſtances; being indeed only oil incorporated with ſalts 
of the ſame kinds, rendered more powerfully diſſolvent 
by means of quick-lime: for which reaſon it is ſomething 


7 


more efficacious; but conſequently more hazardous, as it 1 
| will the ſooner get hold of the oll of the paintings. It 
| ſhould, therefore, not be uſed but on particular ſpots, 


that el 
Spirit of wine, as it will diſſolve all the gums, and 
gum-reſins, except gum-arabic,. is very neceſſary for the 
taking off from pictures varniſhes compoſed of ſuch ſub- 
ſtances; but it corrodes alſo the oils of the paintings, and 
ſoftens them in ſuch a manner, as makes all rubbing dan- 
gerous while they are under its influence. | 
... Ollof turpentine will likewiſe diſſolve ſame of the gums 
uſed: for varniſh ; but ſpirit of wine will in general much 
better anſwer that purpoſe. There are, however, ſome- 
times ſpots of foulneſs, which will give way to ſpirit. of 
turpentine, that reſiſt moſt other ſubſtances uſed in this 


ude all other methods, and there with great Cau- 


. 


intention; and it may, therefore, be tried where they ap- 
ty | per to fail, but very ſparingly, and with great caution, as 


it will very ſoon act even on the dry oil of the painting. 
- Effence of lemons has the ſame powers as oil of turpen- 
tine; but is, moreover, a much ſtronger diſſolvent, and 
ſhould therefore only be uſed in deſperate caſes, where 
ſpots ſeem indelible with regard to all other methods. 
Ferit of lavender and roſe- mary, and other eſſential oils, 
have the ſame diſſolving qualities as eſſence of lemons; 
but they are in general dearer, and ſome of them too 
powerful to be truſtedznear the colou ss. 
Whenever paintings are varniſhed with gum arabic, 
glair of eggs, or iſinglaſs, the varniſh ſhoujd be taken 
off when they are to be-cleaned. This may be eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhed by wetting any part of the painting, which 
will feel clammy, if varniſhed with _ ſubſtance difſb) 
vible in water. In ſuch caſes, the taking off the varniſh 


| will frequently alone render the painting entirely clean; 


for if it have been laid. on thick, and edvered the ſurface 
every where, 


The n | 


the foulneſs muſt neceſſarily lie upon it. 
manner 


of taking off this kind of varniſh" mult be 
55 e done 
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the ſponge; but when the varniſh appears 


| | 7 
nearly boiling hot, and may be uſed copiouſly at fitſt with 


and the painting more naked, it ſhould-be uſed cooler ; 


and, if che yarniſh/ adhere, ſo as not to be eaſily brought 
of a 4, ſponge; à gentle rubbing with a linen cloth may 
be u | 


the cloth being frequently wrung, and wet again 


. with freſn water a little warmiſn. 


Wbere paintings appear, by the above trial, to be var 
niſhed with the gum ; reſins, or ſuch ſubſtances as cannot 
be diſſdlved in water, it is proper, nevertheleſs, to waſh 


them well with water pretty warm, by means of 'a ſponge, | 


which will ſometimes be alone ſufficient to clean them, 
even in this caſe: but if there yet appear any foulneſs, 


rub the painting over with-olive-oil made warm, or but- 


ter; and if any parts appear ſmeary, or any foulneſs ſeem 
to mix with the oil or butter, purſue the rubbing gently, 


VEGGIE the foul oil, and adding freſh till all ſuch foul- 


neſs be wholly-removed. | Let the-oil be then wiped off 
with a woollen, cloth, and if the picture require further 


cleaning, the wood-afſhes, or peari-aſhes, muſt be uſed 


in the following manner; which, indeed, as to the farſt 
part, is not widely different from the method commonly 


uſed. | 


Take an: ounce of pearl-aſhes, and diſſolve them in 


a pint of water ; or take two pounds of wood-aſhes, and | 


add to them three quarts of water, and ſtir them well in 
the water once or twice in an hour, for half a day ; and 
then, when the earthy part of the aſhes has ſubſided, pour 
off the clear fluid, and evaporate it to a quart; or if it 
appear acrid to the taſte at that time, three piqts may be 
left. Waſh, by means of a ſponge, the pamting well 
with either of theſe ſolutions, or lyes, which are in fact 
the ſame thing, made warm; and rub any particular ſpots 
of foulneſs gently with a linen cloth till they diſappear : 
but if they appear to remain unchanged by the lye, do 


not endeavour to take them off by mere force of rubbing; 


for that would infallibly damage the rolours under the 
ſpots, before they could be removed: but in this cafe 
they ſhould be left to be tried by the ſpirit of wine, or 
the eſſential oils of turpentine and lemons. Where thick 
ſpots ſeem to give way in part, but yet reſiſt in N to 
this lye, a little ſtrong ſoap ſuds may, in ſome caſes, be 
uſed, with great caution; but it ſhould be prevented as 
much as poſſible, from touching any part of the painting, 
except the ſpot itſelf; and as that diſappears, the ſoap- 


ſuds ſhould be diluted with water, that it may not reach 


the oil of the colours in its full ſtrength. If, however, 
all this be done upon a ſtrong coat of varniſh, there will 
be leſs hazard; and, in ſuch caſes, the waſhing freel 
with the wood aſh lye, or weak foap-ſuds, will frequent- 
ly do the buſineſs effectually, without any material da- 


mage: but it requires ſome judgment to know where 


paintings may be freely treated; and, with reſpect to thoſe 


of great value, it is always beſt to proceed by more cir- 


cumſped methods, and to try the more ſecure means we 


have above directed, before theſe rougher be uſed.” 
Some uſe the wood-aſhes, with the addition of water 


only, without {zparating the ſolution of the ſalts from 


the earth; which, when ſo uſed, affiſts in ſcrubbing the 
foulneſs from the painting; but all ſuch. practices are to 


be condemned ; as the finer touches of the painting are 
always damaged in a greater or leſs degree, where any 
abracing force is employed in cleaning it. 6297 

Where ſpots appear, after the uſe of all the above- 
mentioned methods, ſpirit of wine, or if that fail, oil of 
turpentine, and in the further caſe of its default, eſſence 


of lemons muſt be applied. The ſpots ſhould be lightly 


moiſtened with them; avoiding. to ſuffer them to touch 


any more of the ſurface than what is covered with the 


foulneſs; and the part ſhould be immediately rubbed 
with a linen cloth, but very gently ; n at the 
ſame time to deſiſt, if the colours appear the leaſt affect- 


$ . 4 \ ? : 5 - ? 2 4 Ef 3 5 2 Fe 
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'of | thoſe ſubſtances that will not diſſolve in water, and a6, 


* 


to be ſoftened, 


ed. After a little olive oil ſhauld be put on the ſpot, 


where oil of turpentine and eſſence of lemons are uſed, | 
and water where ſpirit of wine is applied; which being 
taken off by a woollen cloth, if the foulneſs be not wholly 
removed, but appears to give way, the operation muſt be 


repeated till it be entirely obliterated. 2 
Where paintings appear to have been varniſhed with 


#5 
* 


* 


| operation muſt be repeated at diſcretion, ti 


the careful uſe of ' the above means the foulnek "4 
continues, or where, as is very often found 


neſs, or want of tranſparency, or the yellow: cer 


the varniſh, ee the painting ſo as to deſtroy its MW : 


lue, ſuch varniſh'muſt be taken off; the doing of which. 
proceed by the methods now in uſe, and which indeed 
ſeldom done by them at all, but with the deſtructioh of 
the more delicate teints and touches of the painting, is 
yer very eakily and ſafely praQticable by the following me. 


> EEE © 


— 


tion, and moiſten, or rather flood, by means of a onde 
the ſurface with very ſtrong reQifted ſpirit of Es 
all rubbing, more than what is neceſſary to ſp p 
ſpirit over the whole ſurface, muſt be avoided. eep the 
painting thus moiſtened, by adding freſh quantities of the 
ſpirit for ſome minutes; then flood the whole ſurface co. 
piouſly with cold water; with which, likewiſe, the ſpirit, 


waſhed off, But in this ſtate of it, all rubbing, and the 
lighteſt violence on the ſurface of the painting, would 
be very detrimental. When the my; is dry, this 

e e 


In pictures and paintings which have been long var- 
niſhed, it will be found ſometimes that the varniſh has 
been a compoſition of linſeed- oil, or ſome other ſuſtan- 
tial oil, with gums and reſins. If ſuch paintings cannot 


| be brought to a tolerable ſtate by any of the above - men- 


tioned means, which may in this caſe be freely uſed, the 
miſchief may be deemed to be without remedy. Por itis 


is more compact and indiſſoluble than the oil of the paint- 
ing itſelf; and could only be wrought upon by thoſe 
menſtrua and diſſolvents, which would act more forcibly 
on the paintings: ſuch pictures muſt, therefore, be left in 
the ſtate they are found, except by being freed from any 
foulneſs that may be upon this varniſh, and may beclean- 
ed away by the methods we haue before directed. The 
coat of this varniſh _ indeed be ſometimes" made thin- 
ner, by anointing the ſurface of the painting with eſſence 
of lemons; and then putting on olive-oil,” which, when 
rubbed off by a ſoft woollen-cloth, will carry away the 
eſſence with ſuch part of the varniſh as it may have dilloly- 
ed; but this requires great nicety, 'and can never be prac- 
tiſed without ſome hazard of diſordering the colours of the 
painting. — „ 


Method of taking off Pa1nTINGs in Oil, from the Clin 


y | or Wood on which they were originally done ; and tramferring 
them entire, and without Damage, to new Pieces. — I he art 


of removing paintings in oil from the cloth or wood on 
which they are originally done, and transferring them to 
new grounds of either kind of ſubſtance, is of very great 
uſe 3. as not only pictures may be preſerved, where the 
canvas is fo decayed and damaged, that they would other- 


| wiſe fall to pieces; but paintings on cielings or wainſcot, 


which, when taken away from the places where they were 
originally placed, would have little value, may be con- 
veyed to cloths; and, by being thus brought to the fiace 
of other pictures, become of equal worth with thoſe paint- 
ed originally on canvas. The manner in which this s 
done is, by cementing the face of the picture to à neu 
cloth, by means of ſuch a ſubſtance as can afterwards bc 
diſſolved, and conſequently taken off by water; deftroy- 
ing the texture of the old cloth, by means of a proper a 
roding fluid; and then ſeparating the corroded parts! a 
entirely from the painting: after which, a new cloth 5 
cemented to the reverſe of the painting in its place, the cio 
cemented. to the front is in like manner to be corroded, 
and ſeparated; and the cemented matter cleanſed away dy 
diſſolving it with water, and rubbing it off from the _ 
of the picture. The particular method of doing dh 
with moſt convenience, is as follows. 15 & 
Let the decayed picture be cleanſed from all fl 3 
that may be on its furface ; which may be 2 
bing it very gently with crumbs of ale bread; hen 
wipini it with a very fine-ſofc-linen cloth. It man e. 
3 


be laid, with the face downwards, on a ſmootb table co- 


f 
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though attended with the greateſt difficulty to thoſe who | 


Place the picture ar e an borigontal ſitu. | 


and ſuch 2 of the varniſh as it has diſfolved, may be 


abſolutely impracticable to take off ſuch varniſh, as it 
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5 dothmuſt be kept in the ame Bath till che oe ane. : 
fealy foft and pliable. The pichute is then de be tuf ned de in the fame ſtaté till che glue be per- 


* 


mains of ſuch heat as to be eafily ſpread, it ſhould be laid | during the operation, by dipping and ſqueezing it in cle 

ayer the face. 3 bis 5 ; and a linen eee water. 45 painting Ng: N= Varpiſh 5d ee | 
ately put over it in the molt even manner, and nailed | new picture; and if the operation be well conducted. it 
LO the picture and table at the edge likewiſe, The Auen wok conducted, it 


Me. | kalydryiandbart;and then the NN 

* with the fart upwards! and; being Neetched in the moſt | turned N 4 e the whole mult: be 

even and flat manner om the table, mult be pinned down | wax being replaced, 

co ir in rent fate, U nails geen in taroughrths edge; at | painting muſt; be deſtroyed by means of the cerfnding 

proper diſtances from each. other. A quantity of glue fluid, i or 

ſhould be war melred;-and ſtrsined through a flannel | greater care muſt be taken with reſpect to the ſtrength of 

oth, to; prevent” any"gravet' or; other impurities. kran the corrading,matter, and in the picking out the zhfeads 
lucking in it and-when it is a little: Riffened,! a, part of | of the cloth ; becauſe the face of the painting is defended 
it ſhould be I as py #224: ee of bar 8 by the; coat. of gl OY 

inting, where, it Mould be ſuffered; to.ſet and dry and | to/ it... The painting muſt then be freed from the glue. 
rw” 3 coat put ober it: when this 5 Riff | by waſh Painting | be freed, from the glue; 

alſo, the glue: fold be again heated z and while it re- | ſurface 


n the ſame manner as the canvas was befote z but 


ue Which cemented: the linen cloth 


ing it with hot water, ſpread and rubbed: on the 
by a ſponge ; which ſhould be cleanſed frequently 


will be transferred to the new cloth in a perfect tate. 


glue ſhould not be uſed boiling hot, as that would hazard | When 


| n the paintin is ori inally on wood it muſt be 
ſome of the more delicate colours of the painting; and the firſt detached 1 iel don wood, it muſt be 
linen cloth ſhould be fine and half worn, that it may be | fixed; and 
the ſofter, and lie the flatter on the ſurface of the picture: 


. ling or wainſcot, where it was 
the ſurface of it covered with à linen cloth; 


cemented to it by means of glue, in the manner before di- 
in order to which, it is proper to heat it till the glue be 1 Sius; iner before di- 


ſoft and pliable before it be laid on, and to compreſs each 
part gently with a ball formed of a linen rag tied round 
with thread. The table, with the picture, cloth, &c;: 


the heat of the 


face of the picture, into which trough 


it will more 


” % ww 


ter, b 


mann 


pt 


* * 


nailed down to 1 8 this tate, ſhould be then expoſed to ſteady; and the 


ey, and ſpread over by ſome bot glue ified as be- | running, play its. ce. 
et glue, purified as be- running, playing at quoits, e. 
fore, and melted . little brandy or ſpuit of wine, | PALANG VIN, 

ihe new canvas muſt; be laid on it, in the molt even | men on their ſhoulders, much uſed by the people of China, 


| refted for the paintings on canyas. A proper table being 

then provided, and oyerſpread with a blanket, or thinnec: 

woollen cloth, if laid ſeyeral doubles, the painting muſt 

de laid upon it with the face downwards, and fixed 
boards or wood on which it was done 


un, in a place where it may be ſecured;| muſt. be planed away, till the ſhell remain as thin as it 
from rain; and there continued till the glue be perfectly | | The: 
dry and hard; at which time the nails ſhould be drawn, 
and the picture and linen cloth taken off from the table. | 
The picture muſt. now be again turned with the face | on the wood be in 
downwards, and. ſtretched: and nailed to the table as be- canvas. 5 
fore; and a. border of warn muſt be raiſed round the | The w 
edge, forming as it were a ſhallow trough with the ſur- 
ould be poured 
a proper corroding fluid, to eat and deſtroy the threads of 
the original canvas or cloth of the picture. Ihe corrod- 
ing fluid uſed for this purpoſe may be either oil of vitriol, 
aquafortis, or ſpirit of ſalt; but the laſt is preferable, as 
| cſieBtually deſtroy the thread, when it is ſo | bl, 
weakened by the admixture» of water, as not to have any | tle value, till they find they have the right method of pro- 
effect on the oil of the painting; which ever is uſed, it | ceeding: and even then, in ſome inſ 
is neceſſary they ſhould be properly diluted with water: 
to find the due proportion of which, it is: expedient to 
make ſome previous trials; and when they are found to 
de of ſuch ſtrength as to deſtroy the texture of thread 
without diſcolouting it, they are in the due ſtate. When 
the corroding fluid has done its office, a paſſage! muſt be | ſhould happen; and a conſiderable advanta 
made through the border of wax at one end of it; and the | if the experiment ſucceed ; for which there 
fluid muſt be poured off, by inclining'tbe table in the re- 
quifite manner; and the remaining part muſt be waſhed | fayourable; it is 
way, by putting repeated quantities of freſh water upon | trial. 
the cloth. The threads of the cloth muſt then be care- 
fully picked out till the whole be taken away; but if any | 
part be found to adhere, all kind of violence, even in fimilar parts that compoſe one whole, or a 
the leaft degree, muſt be avoided in removing them; in- joined to make another e e Ke.. 
bead of which, they ſhould be again touched, by means] PAlx, in anatomy, an a 
of a pencil, with the corroſive fluid leſs diluted than be- i 
fore, till they will readily come off from the paint. The 
reverſe ſurface of the painting being thus wholly freed | fide, and the other on the other.. 
rom the old cloth, muſt be then well waſhed with wa- PALACE, Palatium, a name general 
means of à ſponge, till the corroding fluid em- dwelling houſes of kings, princes, and | 
ployed be thoroughly cleanſed away; when being wiped | ſonages; and taking different , epithets, according ta 
with a ſoft ſponge, till all the moiſture that may be col- | the quality of the inhabitants, as imperial palace, royal 
by that means be taken off, it muſt be left till ic | palace, pontifical palace, cardin 
de perfectly dry. In the mean time a new painting, | epiſcopal palace, ce. 
which now remains cemented to the linen cloth, put on | PALAÆESTRA, in Grecian antiquity, a public build- 
ihe ſurface of it; and the reverſe of the painting being. | ing, where the youth exerciſed themſelves in wreſtling, 


q 


y |can.be made, without damaging the paint under it. The 
proceedings muſt afterwards be the ſame as was before 

practiſed in the caſe of the paintings on canvas, till that 

like manner transferred to a cloth or 
$ 5 , . „ _—_ g "". "Bia 


; hole. of the above operation muſt be managed 
with the greateſt care, otherwiſe the painting will receive 
ſome damage; and ſo much nicety is required in the cor- 
roſion, and taking off the threads of the cloth; that it can 
ſcarcely be performed rightly, but by ſuch as have had 
ſome experience in the matter. It is proper, therefore, 

for any perſon who would practiſe it in the caſe of valua- 
ble paintings, to try it firſt with ſome old pictures of lit 


; inſtances, where the | 
coats of paint lie very thin on the cloth, it is ſcarcely 
practicable without miſcarriage. But, as in the caſe of 
pictuers greatly decayed, or paintings on wood taken 
from. buildings that do not admit of being commodiouſly 
replaced elſewhere, there can be no great loſs, if a failure 
ge may accrue, 
is good chance, 
if the operation be properly conducted, and the ſubject 
very well worth while to make the 
PAIR, Par, denotes two equal and ſimilar things join - 
ed together either collectively, as a pair of gloves, or two 
ſet of things 
emblage of two nerves, hav-- 


ng their origin in the brain or ſpinal marrow, and thence- 
diſtributed into the ſeveral parts of che body; one on one 


. ＋* 
T 


ly given to the 
other great per- 


a kind of che, | or chain, borne by, 


manner, while the glue yet remains. bot, and ſeitled to | and the Eaft, as a vehicle for their eaſy conveyance from 
es of lead or flat pieces of poliſhed marble. Great | PALATE, Palatum, in anatomy, the fleſh that com- 
due ſhould however be taken in the laying them on, to 
2 the edge ſrom cutting or drake the paint; as | de F br te BI I 
55 during the ſetting of the glue to take them off; and | I he palate has much the ſame ſtructure with the gums, 
10 be them at proper intervals, to prevent their adhering but it has alſo a e lands, diſcovered io ear- 
i, Me cloth by-means of the glue, which way be preſſes | ly as the time | 

0% it. The lead or marble, by which the com In the hinder part near the . 


place to place. 


poſes. the roof, or the upper and inner part, of the mouth,” 
See the article MouTH. mn. 46 „ 


? 


Fallopius: theſe are principally ſituated - 


4; upwards, and the bars os E: 
ithe linen cloth on the face of the 


% 


: 
$ 


1 8 e be the be- . m 


lum of clauſtrum, of the palate, The glands ſituated 
wy rticularly-in this part, - ſecrete à maecous fluid, ſerving 


- titivns have a great number of apertures there for 
the diſcharge of this humour into the mout. 
_ "The great uſes of this membrane are to defend the bones 


of the palate from corrupting, and for preventing by its | 


clauſtrum or velum, the things to be ſwallowed! from bet. 
ting up into the noſtrils; - 
Wounds of the-palate aud other parts of the Wehe 
| ay only to be healed by being anointed with honey of | 
ruſes; eithet alone, or mixed: with balfam of Perus or | 
wit ol of myrrh per deſiqulum. 
PALATO ene called alſo Mufin res 
novus Valfalvz; and pterygoſtaphylinus externus, 
muſcle ariſing broad and tendinous from the. edge of e 
lunated part of the os palati; ſeveral of its fibres being V 


| ſpread'on the membrane that covers the foramen narium, 


whence growing into a ſmall thin tendon, it is refleQed 


jubrieate the mouth and throat, and to facilitate deglu- | 


about the hook-like proceſs of the inner wing of the pro-| 


ceſſus pterygoidæus internus, and is inferted carnous into 
al thay membranous, fleſhy, and cartilaginous parts of the 


tube, which leads from-t © palate to t ie ear. Its uſe i is | 
J | being a row of trees which bear branches and leaves from 


to dilats and keep open this tube. 
PALATro-STAPYIIN us, in nate a ele iflog 

on each ſide from the junction of the bones of the palate. 

It is broad at its beginning, but afterwards joins its aſſo- 

ciate, and becomes then narrower, ſo as to reſemble a 

triangle, which deſcends from the place of its origin to 

the uvula, and is inferted into its upper 8 it draws it 
ward and ſorward. 


PALE, Palus, a little ante ſtake or piece of wood, | 


| Race. 


uſed in making incloſures, ſeparations, &c. 
 * PALF, in heraldry, one of the honourable ordinaries 
of an eſcutcheon; being the repreſentation of a pale or 
ſtake placed upright, and comprehending the whole 
height of the coat from the top of the chief to the point. 

 PattD -FLOWERsS, in botany, are thoſe which have 
their leaves ſet about, or e an head, or Tenn, [ 
as in marigolds, &c. 

PALESTINE, a part of Aſiatie Turky, ſituated be- 
tween thirty-fix and thirty eight degrees of eaſt-longi- | 
tude, and 'between thirty-one and thirty-four degrees of 
north latitude : it is bounded by Mount Libanus, which 
divides it from Syria on the north; by Mount Herman, 
which ſeparates it from Arabia Deſerta on the eaft ; by 
the mountains of Seir, and the deſarts of Arabia Petræa, 
5 4 ſouth 3 and by the Mediterranean ſea on the 

It was called Paleſtine from the Philiſtines, who inha- 
bited the ſea-coaſts. It was alfo called Judea, from the 


patriarch Juda; and the Holy Land from our Saviour's | 


reſidence and ſufferings in it; and it is called Canaan, 

and the Promiſed Land in the Scriptures. 

It is one hundred and fifty miles in length, and eighty 

in breadth ; and in the- time of: Solomon it ſeems to have 
extended from the Mediterranean ſea to the river Eu- 

| Phrates. 

PALILIA, a feaſt among the ancient Romans, i in ho- 
nour of the goddeſs Pales. 

IT be palilia were celebrated with t feſtivity by the 
ſhepherds on the firſt of May, to beſeech that goddeſs to 
take care of their flocks, and preſerve them from. wolves 

and diſeaſes. - Part of the ceremony conſiſted in burning 
heaps of ſtraw, and jumping over them. 

PAL] LICIUM, in aſtronomy, the ſtar called the 

bull's-eye, or aldebaran. See ALDEBARAN. | 

 PALINDROMUS, aN, a verſe or ſentence 
which runs the ſame when read either backwards or for- | 
wards: 3 ſuch is the verſe, 


od Rama tibi ſubito matibus ibit amor. 


pal. NG, a ſort of fencing for fruit - trees W in 
fields, wherein three ſmall poſts are erected at a foot and 
a-half diſtance one from another, and near the top nailed 
to each other with croſs- bars. In fixing the pales in 
form of a triangle, room is to be left ſor the tree to play 
and bow by the high winds, without ealling : the trees 
re to be bound to a ſtake for a year or two, after which, 
den or ſtraw may be ſtuffed in  betwixt the 1 


4 25 
Fg 
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it has a hole e weng 


oft. rails, to keep it upri 5 Fus s be 
1 RY or the 5 poſt i is to be Ee 
bar between every two | . 
PALISADR, or . in e in; in« 
cloſure of Rakes or piles driven to the ground each fix 
or ſeyen inches ſquare, and Tight: feet long, three whereof 
7 under ground. 558 
alifadoes are e uſed to ecki the aven 
; open. forts, t half - moons, the battoms of ene « 
|| the parapets of covert- ways, and in general all poſts lis. 
'ble to ſurprize, and to which the acceſs is eaſy. F 
does are uſually planted perpendicularly, though Rte 
make an angle inclining towards the ground next the 
N that the ropes caſt over 0 dear them up way 
Ip - +: (3 

| Turning bande 37 an eee M. Cocbot 

order to preſer ve the palifades of ee ara of 
RE from the 2 ſhot. Th 875 == 6s 

es them by that'as many of thei as Rand inte 
length of a rod, or in about ten feet, turn up aud dow 
like traps, ſo as not to be in ſight of the enemy, till hey 
juſt bring on their attack, and yet an _ to 4 
the proper ſervice of paliſades. 

PALISADE, in gardening, denotes = ſoft of ornament ; 


the bottom, cut — 
fide of an all 
FROM Ik e | 
ALISS in deraldey, » beuring- this a ran 
lifades before a fortification, repreſented on a + 125 


up a conſiderable height, and n Py with A 
Appearing between them. 


PALL, in heraldry, denotes a kind of croſs repreſent- 
pallium; or '- archiepiſcopab ornament ſent from 
the metropolitans. 3 

PALLADIUM, in antiquity, a ſtatue of the goddeſs 
| Pallas, ſuppoſed to "have dropped down. from heaven, pre- 
| ferved in bobs 6 whereon the fate of that diy is ſaid to 


ſpread in manner of a wall along the 
like, fo as . ar a wall 


have de 
PALLET. among painters, 2 little oval piece of 
wood, &c: very thin and ſmooth; on Which they place 


the colours they have occafion for, ready for the pencil; 
hold it. 

PALLET, - among. potters, crucible* makers, Kc. 2 
wooden inftrument, almoſt the only one they uſe, for 
forming, heating, and rounding: their works: they have 
ſeveral kinds, the largeſt are oval, with: a handle; others 
are round, or hollowed eriangularly.z 'others, in fine, are 
in manner of large knives, ſerving; to cut off whatever Is 
ſuperfluous on the moulds of their work. 

PALLET, in gilding, an inſtrument made of a ſquirrel's 
tail, to take up the gold leaves from the pillow, and to 
apply and extend them on the matter to be gilt. 
PALLET, in heraldry, is nothing but a ſmall pale, con- 
ſiting of one half of it in breadth ; and therefore there 
are ſometimes ſeveral of them upon one ſhield. . 

PALLET is alſo a part belonging to the ballance of 4 
watch or movement. See WATCH. 

PALLIATION, or a Paiurative Cunk, in medi- 
cine, is when, in deſperate and incurable diſeaſes, after 
predicting the fatal event, the phyſician preſcribes ſome 
remedies for mitigating the pain, or ſome Le athat ls, 
ſymptoms, as in ulcerated cancers, or cancerous 
— the like. 15 

PALLIER, or PAILLIER, in building, denotes a 
landing-place in a ftair caſe. 

PALLIUM, or Pai, an archiopi iſcopal veſtment, 
of white woollen cloth, about the breadth of nag" 
made round, and thrown over the ſhoulders. Upon this 
border there are two others of the ſame matter 
one of which falls down upon the breaſt, and the otbet 
upon the back, each having a ted ctoſs upon it: er al 
croſſes of the ſame 3 ee likewiſe upon wo appt” 

t of it, about the ſhoulders. 
"PALM, Palma, in anatomy, the inſide of wie hand, 
calied alſo vola, See the article HaxD. 3 

PALM is alſo a meaſure of length. See: the me 
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our Saviour 8. triumphal ELON Jerufalem, when the || Paly-bendy is when the eſcutcheon is divided: by per- 
mnultityde that attended him rewed palm branches in his | pendicular lines, which is paly; and alſ by diagonals, 


re I ee dae, 
1 PalMaRIS Mvscurus, one of the flexor muſcles of PAMPINIFORME. Core 


4 


» 
y 


he hand, Jo.called es being alerted inte the palay'of the [jor Fot, ſormed by the ſpermatic veins and-arteries,, and 
band by a broad expanded. tendan: its office ſeems. to be include in a common coat, within the teſticle. + See the 
e poly ants et Be Oy IT REEL 
of the hand called palmaris-brevis, and quadratus, in form | , PANACEA, among phyſicians, denotes an univerſal 
of a ſmall mals of fleſh, Which adheres to the aponeurolis | medicine, or a remedy for all diſeaſes; a thing impoſſible 
of the formeranutges avoyy the ahinctor eee, according to no leſs an author than Boar 
little finget; it is ſaid to affiſt in drawing together the hand; | haave. . 
but Heilter obſerves, that both theſe muſcles ate found  PANADA, a diet conſiſting of bread boiled in water 
wanting in diſfections. d | to fie conſiſtence of a pulp, and ſweetengg with a little 
PAIPABLE, ſomething perceivable by the fenſes, | ſugar. It is given to young children, and to ſick perſons, 
particulaly ne? feeling... IWhoſe digeſtion is weak, or where ſtronger foods would 
PALPEBRZ, the eye-lids, in anatomy. See the ar- 65 1 It is ſometimes made thin, to ſerve as a, 
PALPITATION, in medicine, a ſpaſtic contraction b | PANATHENA, upcburata, in Grecian antiquityg / ; 
of the heart, when. it leaps and beats violently. . © fan ancient Athenian feſtival, in honour of Minerva, whd 
PALSY, Tapaavois, in medicine, a diſeaſe wherein was the proteQreſs of Athens, and called Athena 
fometines then . H 7 0 RENE Ht „jn 
The apoplexy, ſays Dr. Mead, when not mortal, fre- | PANCHYMAGOGUE, in pharmacy, a name given 
quently terminates in 2 pally; which is the criſis of the | to ſome cathartic extracts, that have the reputation of 
diſeaſe : this palſy generally ſeizes but one ſide of the bo- | purging off all kinds of humours. 
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dy; and what Morgagni obſerves, after Valſalva, that, on | PANCREAS, in anatomy, is a long flat gland, of 
diſſection of the bodies of apoplectics, who had been ſeized ; that kind which anatomiſts all conglomerate, ſituated un- 
with a hemiplegia, he always found the cauſe of the diſeaſe in | der the ſtomach, between the liver and ſpleen ; its figure 
the oppoſite fide of the brain, the doctor ſays he has for- | reſembles that of a dog's tongue, and is divided into two 
merly found true more than once in St, Thomas's hoſpi- | fides, one ſuperior, the other inferior; two edges, one 
tal. There is now no Li a any room for blood-letting, | arterior, the other poſterior ; and two extremities, ons 
or draftic purges ; it will be ſufficient to give warm and large, which repreſents the baſis of a tongue, and one 
moderate cathartics now and then, ſuch as the tinctura ſmall, and a little rounded like the point of a tongue. 
ſacra. And as the diſeaſe is now become chronical, in- The word is Greek, and derived from ay, all, and 
ſtead of bliſters, it will be requiſite to make iſſues in pro- zpe@g, fle. 
per places, eſpecially in the nape of the neck, and above | "The pancreas is ſituated tranſverſely under the ſtomach 
the ſcapulz, either with the actual cautery, or with cauſ- | in the duplicature of the. poſterior portion of the meſo- 
tic medicines. | Hippocrates adviſes. to apply the actual colon. The large extremity is connected to the firſt in- 
cautery in eight places, at leaſt, and ſpecifies them. _ | curvation of the duodenum, and from thence it paſſes 
| The cure is to be chiefly profecuted with aromatic | before the reſt of that inteſtine, all the way to its laſt in- 
ſtrengtheners and ſteel ; and beſides, it is of ſervice to curyation 3 ſo that a great part of the duodenum lies be- 
ſimulate the ſkin of the paralytic part; which is ex- tween the pancreas and the vertebræ of the back. The 
tremely. well effected by the green ointment, mixed with | ſmall extremity is fixed to the omentum, near the 


the ſeventh or eighth part of the ſtrong ſpirit of vitriol; ſpleen. 5 3 
and when the part begins to be rubified, the liniment is The pancreas is compoſed of a great number of ſoſt 
to be removed, and the part anointed with ointment of glandular molecules, combined in ſuch a manner as to exhi- 
elder. Cold bathing is very beneficial in perſons not too bit the appearance of one uniform maſs on the outſide, the 
far advanced in years, but hot bathing is prejudicial to conyexities more or leſs flatted, When theſe molecules 
all paralytics ; ſome of whom the doctor has known ſent | are ſeparated a little from each other, we find, along the 

to Bath by a miſtaken notion of their phyſicians, who, middle of the breadth of the pancreas, a particular duct 

upon coming out of the bath, were ſeized with a return | in which ſeveral ſmaller ducts terminate laterally, on each 

of the apoplexy, which carried them fl. i fide, like ſmall branches in a ſtemmm. 3 
Wherefore the doctor makes the following remarks on This canal, named ductus pancreaticus, or ductus 

theſe waters. Their chief virtue ſeems to conſiſt in a cer- | Virtſungi, from the diſcoverer of it in the human body, 

tain mineral heat, whereby they warm and cheriſh the is very thin, white, and almoſt tranſparent; and the ex- 
ſtomach and inteſtines; and, therefore, they are chiefly | tremity of the trunk opens commonly into the extremity 
ſerviceable to thoſe who have ruined their appetite and | of the ductus choledochus. From whence it diminiſhes 
digeſtive faculty by drinking wine or other ſpirituous li- gradually, and terminates in a point next the ſpleen. The 
quors, which is well known. to be the cauſe of a number all lateral branches are likewiſe pretty large near the 
of evils : but they are very prejudicial to all , whoſe in- trunk, and very ſmall towards the edges of the pancreas, 
ward parts, as the brain, lungs, liver, or kidnies, are too | all of them lying in the ſame plane, like the branches of 

hot. And, for the fame reaſon, though they may be | the common filix or fern. e 

agreeable to, and mend, the ſtomach, yet, if the uſe of | The pancreatic duct is ſometimes double in man, ore 

them be continued too long, they more. frequently hurt | lying above:the other. It is not always of an equal length, 

_ this organ: that very warmth which was beneficial at | and ſometimes runs in a winding courſe, but always in 
frſt, by immoderate perſeverance, becoming prejudicial, | the ſane plane; and it is nearer the lower than the upper 
by over-relaxing the fibres. A circumſtance which the | ſide of the pancreas. It pierces the coats of the duodenum, 

doctor ſeveral tunes obſerved, more particularly in pa- | and opens intꝭ the dufus, choledochus commonly a little 

tients whoſe diſeaſes were owing to a fault in the nervous | above the prominent point of the orifice of the canal; and 
uid. - REC WOT SEP LW N _ | ſometimes it opens immediately into the duodenum. 

This diſeaſe never is acute, is often tedious, and in old The arteries of the pancreas come from the pylorica 
people almoſt incurable ;, and the patient for the woſt | duodenolis, and principally from the ſplenica, which ad- 
part drags a miſerable life. For the vigour of his mind, | heres very cloſely to the whole lower fide of the pay- 
together with his memory are loſt, or vaſtly impaired ; | creas near the poſterior edge; and it ſends off in its 
e totters and ſhakes, and becomes a diſmal fight ; as if | paſſage a great many ramifications, named arteriz pan-, 
no longer a man, but an animal half dee. I creaticæ, which go off from each fide more or leſs tranſ- 

PALUMBUS. the riag- dove, a. beautiful ſpecies of | verſely. It receives alſo ſome ramifications from the gaſ- 
Pigeon, with the neck white on each fide, and a brows trica major, and meſenterica ſuperior. _. 

{pot behind. See Coruna. II be pangreatic veins are branches of the ſplenica, ons 

„FAL. or Park, in beraldry, is when the ſhield is | of the pringigal branches of the vena porte major, or 

Givided into four or more equal parts, by perpendicular j ventralis. The vena ſplenica runs likewiſe 2 

lines falling from the top to-the Bottom. VVV e e 7: hovwer 
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_ preſſion; formed in the ſubſtance” of the gland. Theſe 
veins anſwer to the arteries of the ſame name; and there 
rte likewiſe other ſmall veins,” correſponding ze the {mall 

| arterieyy" which are produAtions\ of eie great meſiraic:,” 


. n Wee 74 RL 
* * Sy TY N 


„ The" nerves of the pangreas come "partly from the 
- plexus hepaticus, partly from che plexus ſplenicus, ang 
partly from the plexus meſentericus ſuperior; and it 


as has been ſaid, but the collateral” branches have com- 
munications in form of lands, in ſeveral places within 


the bod 


of the body of the civil law. © 


certain heads; and the other natural, where the order of 


food that ſwine feed upon in woods, as maſt of beech and 
| - Privilege of feeding hogs in the king's foreſt. 


me __— I rf > * 22 


aof the paricteas ear the edge, in @ ſhallow de. 


\ 
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Hkewiſe receives ſore from the flat ganglion, or plexi- 
for e q TY 
| The panereatie duct is not only double in ſome ſubjects, 


of the pancreas. See the article Lives. Vin. 
6 ae e BIRETS be nd 
* <4 E 1 «uh 


| PANDECTS, in the civil law, collections made by | 


LA A 43%4 ; 
Os 


Juſtinian's order, of five Hundred and 3 deciſions |- 


of the ancient lawyers, on ſo many queſtions occurring” 
in the civil law; to which that emperor gave the force 
and authority of law, by an epiſtle prefixed to them. 


o 


The pandects conſiſt of fifty books, and make the firſt part 


PANDICULATION, a firetchirig, ot that violent" 
and tenſive motion of the ſolids, which uſually accom-- 
yinies/tho Nef en on en penn dn 

'PANDORON, in antiquity, à mufical inſtrument, 
reſembling a lute, but with ſtrings of braſs; its frets were 
of copper, and its back flat, like the guitar, 

PAN EGT RIC, an oration in praiſe of ſome extraor- 
dini thing, pere, or virtue e. ee Pet 

Panegyric is ranked among the demonſtrative kinds of 
orations, of which there are commonly reckoned two 
kinds, viz. the artificial, where every thing is reduced to 


* 


A 4 HT e676 7 „„ 
PANEGYRICUM, in church-hiftory, an ecclefiaſti- 


cal book, uſed by the Greek chpreh, containing the 
panegyrical orations of various authors, on the ſolem- 


nities of Jeſus Chriſt and the ſaints 
PANEL, in law, ſignifies a ſchedule, or ſmall roll of 
parchment, in which is contained the names of the jurors 
returned by the ſheriff, to paſs upon trial; ſo that the 


impanelling of a jury is no more than the ſheriff's enter 


ing them upon his panel or roll. | 
PANIC denotes an ill- grounded terror or fright. 


PANICUM, panic, in botany, a genus of plants, the | 


flower of which is compoſed of two ſharp pointed valves, 
and incloſes the ſeed, which is ſingle and roundiſh, but 
forewhbert Ratte.. EPR RO 


Panic- ſeed is accounted drying, refrigerant, and aſtrin- 


gent; and therefore recommended in ſpitting of blood, 
and aged nd 88 
PANNAG E, Panagium, in law- books, ſignifies the 


acorns; or money taken by the king's agiſtors, for the 


PANNEL, in juinery, is a typanum, or ſquare piece 
of thin wood, ſometimes carved, - framed, or grooved in 
a larger piece, between two upright pieces and two croſs 
pieces, r Fe 4 OY 
5 PANNEL, in maſonry, is one of the faces of a hewn 

one. | | : 5 : 


PANNELS of a Saddle, are two cuſhions or bolſters,” 


filled with cows, deers, or horſe-hair, and placed under 
the ſaddle, on each fide, to prevent the bows and bands 
from galling the horſe. Ee en nas My, oe: 

_ PANNICULUS Carnosvs, in comparative ana- 
tomy, a robuſt fleſhy tunic, ſituated in beaſts, between 
the tunic and the fat; by means of which they can move 
their ſkin in whole or part: it is altogether wanting in 
mite. EE e en 


PANT HEA, in antiquity, ſtatues compoſed of the fi- 
gutes or ſymbols of ſeveral divini ties. 

PANTHEON, in Roman antiquiry, a temple of a 
circular form, dedicated to all the 
Agrippa, ſon- in law to Auguſtus; but is now converted 
into a church, and dedicated to the virgin and all the 
martyrs; ft oft, e ST IRC ES OT 


— 


ods: it was built by 


all ſorts of actions and chara 
. 2 x Word. 


FAFA VIA, in 
' POPPY, N 14 


beating them with a mallet: this was the Egyptian pa- 
per, which was ſometimes farther poliſhed by rubbiog it 
with a glaſs-ball, or ie OTITIS 
Bark- paper was only the inner whitiſh rind, incloſed 
between the bark and the wood of ſeveral trees, as the 
maple, plane, beech, and elm, but eſpecially the tilia, ot 
linden-tree, which was that moſtly uſed for this purpoſe. 
On this, ſtripped off, flatted, and dried, the ancients wrote 
books, ſeveral of which are ſaid to be ſtill extant. 
Chineſe paper is of various kinds; ſome is made of the 
rinds or barks of trees, eſpecially the mulberry-tree and 
elm, but chiefly of the bambu and:cotton-tree. In fact, 
almoſt each province has its ſeveral paper. The prepa- 
rations of paper made of the barks of trees,” may be in- 
ſtanced in that of the bambu, which is à tree of the cane 
or reed-kind, The ſecond ſkin of the bark, Which is 
ſoft and white, is ordinarily made uſe of for paper: this 
is beat in fair water to a pulp, which” they take up in 
large moulds, fo that ſome ſheets are-above twelve feet 
in length : they are completed, by dipping them, ſheet by 
ſheet,” in alum- water, which ſerves inſtead! of the ſire 


1 us, and not only hinders the paper from imbib- 
ing the ink, but makes it look as if varniſhed over. 


This paper is white, ſoft, and cloſe, without the 
roughneſs ; though it cracks more eaſily than European 
| paper, is very ſubject to be eaten by the worms, and its 
thinneſs makes it liable to be ſoon worn out 

Cotton- paper is a ſort of paper which has been in uſe 
upwards of fix hundred" years.” Tn'the French Ling 
library are manuſcripts on this paper, which appear to be 
of the tenth century; and from the twelfth century, cut 
ton-manuſeripts are mote frequent than parchment ones. 
Cotton-paper is ſtill made in the Eaſt-Indies, by beating 
cotton. ragt to a pulp... nn ge ES. 

| Lasse or Eu paper appears to have been firft 
introduced among us towards the beginnin of the four- 
teenth century ; but by whom this modity 


4 


valuable com 
| paper of Tinnen or hempen-rags, is as follows ;- ne 

nen-rags being carried to the mill, are firſt ſorted 3 2 
| waſhed very clean im. puncheons, whoſe ſides are grate 


| with ſtrong wires, and the bortomg bored full of holes. 


Aſtet this they are fermented, by br. oa Hg 


.PANTOMIME, in antiquity, a perſon who imitates 


er 
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was invented, is not khown, The method of making 
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where it is perfectly diſſolved, 


vat, to be formed into ſheets'of paper. 
But lately, inſtead of pounding the rags 2425 
with large hammers, as above, was make. uſe 
an engine, which performs the work 
of wood, into which are faftened ſeveral long pieces 
of ſteel, ground very ſharp. This is placed in a large 
trough with the rags, and a ſufficient quantity of water. 
At the bottom of the trough is a plate with ſteel. bars, 
ground ſharp like the former; and the engine being car- 
ried round with prodigious velocity, reduces the rags to 
a pulp in a very ſhort time. It muſt be obſerved, that 
the motion of the engine cauſes the water in the trough to 
ciculate, and by that means conftantly returns the ſtuff 
to the engine. The trough is conſtantly fed with clean 


carried off at the other, thro” a hole, defended. with wire- 
gratings, in order to hinder the pulp from going off with 


* dirty water, e ru e 
When the ſtuff is ſufficiently prepared as above, it is 


vater, which they call priming the vat. e vat is 
nightly primed, when the liquor has ſuch a proportion of 
© pulp, as that the mould, on being dipped into. it, 
wil juſt take up enough to make a ſheet of paper of the 
thickneſs required, The mould is a kind of ſieve, exact. 
ly of the ſize of the paper to be made, and about an inch 
deep, the bottom being formed of fine braſs- wire, guard- 
underneath with ſticks, to prevent it bagging down, 

nd to keep it horizontal; and further, to ſtrengthen 
the bottom, there are large wires placed in parallel lines, 
© equal diſtances, which form thoſe lines viſible in all 


— paper, when held up to the light: the mark of the 


Per 18 alſo made in this bottom, by interweaving a large 
Wire in any particular form. A This mould the maker dips 
into the liquor, and gives it a ſhake as he takes it out, to 
ear the water from the pulp. He then flides it along a 
9+ the coucher, who turns out the ſheet upon a 
= aid on a plank, and lays another felt on itz and re- 
the mould to the maker, who by this time has pre- 
"ed a ſecond ſheet in another mould; and. thus: they. 
= ane alternately a ſheet and a felt, till they 
4 x quires of paper, hich is called a poſt; and 
=, fy do with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that, in, many ſorts of 


2 at men make twenty poſts, or more in a day. A 
either the maker or coucher |'w 

r five men advance, one of | Where great bright 

eſs, and the reſt preſs. it with, | uſed: for the crimſon; 


poſes. roſe 


paper being made, 
es; on Which four. o 
> raws it under the p 
wich je 58 l ell the water is ſqueezed fim it; after 
it is ſeparated, ſheer dy ſheet, from the felts, and 
| regularly on 


Whiſt] 


8 
n 


8 1 
thing going out"except the foul water, Theſe mortats 


which ſtate it is called the ſecond ſtuff. The mals is beat 
a third time, till ſome of it being mixed with fair water, 


out any Jumps in it; it is then fit for the pit-mortar,. 

„ and is then carried to the 
ulp 
. of 


ns in much leſs 
time. This engine conſiſts of à round ſolid piece 


vater at one end, while the dirty water from the rags is 


carried to the vat, and mixed with a proper F. of |. * au 
| of 4g" employed 
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to be 


qr ns e ſheet upon another ; and having under: 


pretfing, it is hung up to dry. When fuf. 


it is Hale. 
ard, and add | Paper is of y 
more pulp, till the box is full; and here it remains. mel- | with're 


revent blotting, 


1 


6 


fions, into atlas, elephant 
medtum, demy, crown, fool's cap, and pot - paper. 


\_, Blotting PAPER is paper nat fized,. and into which ink 


'X 


wo Ye. 
eo 


It 
alt 


|readily finks : it is, uſed. in hooks,. &c.. inſtead of ſand, to 

and brewed to and fro, appears like flour and water, with- p and by chemiſts, &c. for filtrating; 1 

R is White Paper waſhed ayer. with. a 
ſoot water. It 


The paper manufactured for hangings. is of 


8 
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* for Hangings. — The kind |; 


EE 


is uſed by the painters 
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_otherwifelit S000 deo ieh eh hence the expehce, 


* Wh 


1 for eh 
Wee 5 ave become more 
pls tr be f the con 15755 ö Ra Be 155 
ſe adbantage in this; they fave the trouble . 1855 
al ing much inore Kindly with 5. vehicle | 
A Jute dry, and dc be ground Alec, the . 
eech teh farther on the yok, and, Wies tre 
ben appear to be brighter. e ee 
Wbt wende of mord delicate 446 fs, A nd | greater 
ville are to be painted, particularly, cho e 13 imitation of | 
the Tncis paper, *carmine may be occaſionally uſed,; but it 
muſt be Jafq on with the pencil, and employed eee. 


The cdlokys ufed"in"varhifh may be the lane as thi 
uſed w 1755 — 5 51 but tho e, Which are above di rected | to 
bs hat ner n 4 Moiſt ſtate, muſt for this pur- 
3 1 Enurpy Verd riſe, and, for nicer 1 8 
15 verdigriſe commonly called diſtilled 

ve chip g h advantage üſed in Waste, though 
not 5 de commixt with, water. A: tinctüke of. tur 


merit 
alon e other colours in varniſh': but it mult, be 
uſed "only © on varniſhed" Fey a as it will otherwiſe 
Wege itſelk our of alf unds, and even run through, the 
1. * ny * e | 3h A 
7 Phi, "and Mthirkd Grabe 327 PAPER 1 ginge The 
pon ns frounds laid in Water are made by mixing 
Whiting with” the common glovers ſize, and lying 
t on the” pa Pape with a proper bruſh in the moſt even 
his is all that is required, where the ground 
is to be ft ine; and the paper being then nung on a 
proper frame, till it de dry, is fit to be painted. When 
coloured grounds are required,” the ſame method mult 
be burfa6d ; and the ground of whiting firſt Jaid, except 
in paler colours, ſuch as ſtraw colours or pinks, Whete A, 
ſecond coating may ſometimes be ſpared, by: mixing ſome. 
. fironp colour with the Whiting 

Manner of painting' the PAPER Hangings, — There are 
three methods by which piper hangings are painted: the 
firſt by printing on the colours ; the ſecond by ufing the 
ſtencil, and the third by lying t them on with 2 . as 
in other kinds of painting. 

When the colours are laid on by printing, the im- 
preſſion is made by wooden prints; which are cut in ſuch 
manner, that the figure to be expreſſed is made to project 
from the ſurface by cutting away all the other part; and 

this, being charged with the colours tempered with their 
propet vehicle, by letting it gently down on a block on 
which the colour is previouſly ſpread, conveys it from 
thence to the ground of the paper, on which it is made 


ut FTE 


2. 
411 exadtly i the, lame part 
[Went belgre.;. otherwiſe th 55 Fd je 


1 3 | 
ſheer of p Paper to be Mee hee on a table or floor, 


ſpirit of wine NEN a very good yellow. for uſing | 


nee 
nn e 
8 DF e 


4 care 29 6 he. taken af wa fiſt, to 1 "PM 
aer, as that Wot 


. conſſin.” 3 — 


brought into - 80 2 
paper of Jow priee-it is ,uſual ual,, therefore, to == "pg 

the outlines, and |; on. there ok, the 1 
ee hi ch, both. Tayes: the expence of gutti 
more prints ; ; and can, be praftiſcc y common wo w 


not requiring the Steat Care ans 1 1 0 ee 


u everal prints. 
Ke e of ſteneilling the aer . 


is, it 
pig which all the parts of any, particular, Ms The 


in the deſign to be painted 48. £0 DF. cut out, 
thin leather, or oil cloth; , 9 | 957 ee 
cloth, afe called ſtenei being laid flat on the 


400 0 


ure tobe rubbed“ oyer with. t 


glour, 
by means of a large bruſh. A properly tempered, 


the colour, paſſing over the 


whole is <onlequently ſpread on thoſe parts of the paper 


* 4 5 the cloch or leather 18, Cur Way; and. give the ſane 
| mo as if laid on by a print. „his is e 
pract cable without great care in parts wh cre there are 
'only detached malles,; 9 pots N :olouts: for where 
there are ſmall « conti 110 0 ines, or paſs that 1 run one into 
another, it is.difficult to preſerve; the connection or con- 
tinuity of the parts of 977 Me to keep, the {ſmaller 
corners cloſe down to.th nd thetefore, ; in fuch 
caſes, prints are preferab 918 5 edel is indeed a 
0 cheaper f method of ridding « coarſe e work than. printing: but 
without "ſuch: extraordiagty.. Attention, and "trouble, 2 
render it equally difficult wah. ptinting, it is ſar leſs besu- 
tiful and exact in the effect. For. the gut- line of the 
ſpots, of colour” want that Tharpneſs and regularity. that 
are gien by prints; beſides the frequent ciel 
or devlations from the 3 juſt. figure,. which happen b V the 
ü miſplacing bt the ſtencils,. or che, hiſting the 
place of them during the operation. 

Pencilling is only uſed in the caſe of n nicer ; work, ſuch 
as the better imitations of the India paper. It is vecfarmed 
in the ſame manner as other paintings in, Water, or var- 
niſh. © It is ſometimes uſed only to fill the outlines al- 
ready formed by printing; where the price of the-colour, 
or N. exactneſs of the manner in which it is required to 
be laid on, render the ſtenciling or pricing 6 pro- 
per; at other times it is uſed for forming or. delineating 
ſome parts of the deſign, Where a ſpirit of freedom and 
variety, not to be had in printed outlines, are deſued to 
be had in the Work. 

The manner of proceeding with theſe —— methods 
is, in common work, to ſtencil firſt all parts of each. co- 


to fall more forcibly by means of its weight, and the 


effort of the arm of the perſon who uſes the print. The | at laſt,” 


manner of doing this, when more particularly explained, 
* . 

The paper being becher prepared by a ground of 
hiring, colour, or varniſh as above explained, is laid on | 
à proper block, on which a piece of leather is ſtrained : 1 
and the print being cut in ſuch manner, correſpondently | 
to the deſign of the painting, that there ſhall be a pro- 
jection on the ſurface anſwering to every part, where that 

colour intended to be conveyed by this print is neceſſaty, 
the colour mixt with its proper vehicle is ſpread on a piece 
of leather, or oil cloth, laid on a flat block, ſomewhat 
larger than the print: which is done by a boy or man, 
who attends for that purpoſe; and having the colour by 

him, in a pot, (ſpreads it with a bruſh on the block be- 
twixt evety ſtroke and impreſſion the printer makes. He 
then takes the print either in his right-hand, or, when 
too heavy to be ſo managed; in both, and drops it gently 
on the block, Juſt charged with colour; ftom whence 
he again immediately raiſes it in the moſt) perpendicular 
direction, and lets it fall in the ſtrongeſt, tho” moſt even 
manner he can on the paper; increaſing the force by all the 
additional velocity he can nive che print. Wen this is done, 
the ſheet printed is immediately taken off the block, and 
bung up to 825 and another being put im its place, the 
— opetat is repeated, till the whole FR ore of pa- 
per be printed. It is eaſy to'concliide that thete muſt be 
26 many ſeparate prints, as there ate rolours to be print⸗ 
ed; and they are to be uſed ſucceffively | in the lachte wrap 


the colour, and confines them to a cortectneſs. 


Jour in the deſign; el to give an outline to the w 
by printing with been, or black; but where 
there 1s any running. part © f the deſigns, ſuch as. {crolls, 
or the ſtems of creeping plants, or flowers, which are to 
be printed in any other colour than brown or black, 4 
print muſt” be uſed for th em; though, it they require 
only brown or black, tie. may be done 0 the lame 
* which makes the outlines. ente 
In the finer paper, where ſeveral colours. are e Jaid on 
with the prints, the principal colour is begun with; and 
the reſt taken ſuccelhvely ; ; the print for. the outline be- 
ing laid on laſt, In caſes where the pencil. is to be uſed, 
the outlines is nevertheleſs to be made before. the colours 
are laid on by the pencil, if ſuch outline is to be made at 
all; becauſe that is the guide to the perſons, who. Jay a 
In paper printed with defigns 1 in chiaro oſcuto, ſuch as 
the imitation of ſtucco work, and baſs relieyes, the . 
of printing muſt Ee, to lay on the ground 9 5 
afterwards the ſhades; and laſtly the lights: and the doe 
rule of ſurceſſion ſhould be obſerved where the colours 4" 
pencilled. 5 . 
The colours for painted grounds i in common; gr 
principally laid on, as was before mentioned WF" 
and a ſmall” roportion of gum arabic or ſenega - 
which! being properly di ſolyed in water, the co ou is 
of a dry nature are to be ground: in , or horſe 
but the mot colours may be Akt with them, 
of a ſtrong bruſh only; being pur togerberin.Þ ape po 
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| for receiving the flock is generally firſt prepared. with. a | cloth on rags, having been cut both Ways, will be reduced 
varniſh ground; for as the flock itſelf 7 to be laid to the ſtate in which the matter is called flock, ank fit 6. 
on with varniſh, 'the other kind, of ground would prevent] de employed for che purpoſe! of paper hanging. Ne = 


it from taking on the paper z and render the coheſion. ſo | work neceſſary ſon couveying from the principal mober in = 
imperfeAt, He the flock would. peel off with the leaſt J JB prinetpalwioy 


violence. 


F 


nilh, a compoſition” of drying oi 


he ground muſt, therefore, either be varniſh 


but if; nevertheleſs, for cheapneſs, as was at firſt practiſed, 


_ the ground be_defired, to be laid on with water, ſuch 

ground mult be laid by the ſtencil ; by which means. the e lame eftect tothe 
part where the varniſh is to be laid for receiving the flock, | eye, 5s the reah though done with leſp epence“ The 
pa manner of making this ſort. is, by 


mult be kept intirely; free from the matter of which the 
ground is formed: © Inſtead of the pil of, gurpentine ,var- 
[ and: reſin, to which 
advantage, with reſpect to the expence; but the brown» 
neſs of this jxture 38 injurious, pere the brightneſs of 
the colour of the flock is of an moment; and it is like» 


count of its dry ing much flower. . 


1 12 e E 4 + 4 , g | 
wiſe ſome what more incominodious in the uſing, on ac- 


e 
Lain (000 een 


e 
A - 28 * =] q . E * r 4 | 1 A 
It is Frequently practiſed to print fome moſaic, or other 


ſmall running ure in colours, on the ground, before 
the flock be laid e a it may be done with any pig: 


| | IT. OT a raising the blade, 
with ſome proper colour, or be that of the papet itſelf; 


. When this pülp is of a proper conſiſtenee, it is caſt 


3 and it may be done with anz pig; f ig a moiſt ſtate in proper mouls tand having been pre- 
ment of the colour deſſted, tempered in varniſh, and laid 


the mill, the motion for thruſting Forwards the box; And = 


when. well managed, has very much the une effect tin 


the 
keying» groond of 
varniſh.on the paper; and having afterwards printed the 
delign of the flock in vargiſn, in the ſame manner a8 for 
the true; inſtead of the flock, ſome pigment, or dry c- 


lour, of the ſame hue with the F as hen hr the or 8 
being well pow 


lign, but ſome what of a darker ſhade, 
dered, is ſtrewed on the printed varniſn; and pr 

near] y. the ſame ny FARCE; vans) UNE RIES TH an: 
PAPIER Aab is paper reduced to the conſiſtencę of 
a pulp by boiling and beating. Gee enn 2 * * 


- f may be eaſily fupplied by any ingenſdus 
| wheelwright; and need not therefore be particularly ge 
| ſeribed here. viſt Ms 17 v6 1167867 Mils, 6: N 


There is a kind of counterſeit flock- paper, Which, 


„ 


other block or table; and to be ſtrewed over with flock. 


f the colour defirec red in varniſl | viouſly mixed with ſome gummous, or other adhefive 
on by a print cut correſpondently,to that end. [body, will acquire ſo confider able a degree of tefiatity | 
Tde manner. of laying on the flock. is, either by means | and hardneſs, :as'to:retain the figure ant anſwer the end 
of a print, or by à ſteneil ; but ag the ſtencil can execute 


a ſtencii; the 1 | of+ wood turned: or carv ed or plaſter eaſt into the faire = 
nothing but "detached parts; and conſequently is unſit r . Twi oc hl 
for all deſigns Where running Work, ſerolls, or other The paper uſed for making the papier mach may be | 
more complicated, ornaments. are, introduced ; it is ex- | of any kind, . accordingto- the. fliety! required in the ql, 
tremely confined with, reſpect eee een work; to which it is applied. 1 For very coarfe purpoſes, [hl 
ſigns, for which it can be employed; and the print is, brown may be employed; and for the moſt: nice, writing I 
therefore, moſt generally preferred. The method of laying | paper is beſt : 1and-/it:is not very material, whether the [} 
on the flock by means of a print is this. A wooden print paper be clean or foul, or whether it be written VET, f 
being cut as is above deſcribed. for laying on the colour | ed upon, ot blank: except where e might de in⸗ Wl 
in ſuch manner, that the part of the deſign, which is j - | tended.to be only moulded, and not toloured, or varniſh- 1 Wl 
tended for the flock; may project b Ford the reſt of the ed afterwards; Which is ſeldom the cafe; 51! © 13129 2169 1 
ſurface, the varniſh is put on à block covered with Teas 


ther, ot oil cloth, in the ſame ways was before directed t 
for the colours; and the print is to be uſed alſo in the 
ſame manner, to lay the varniſh on all the parts Where 
the flock is to be fixed. The ſheet, thus prepared; BF 
the varniſhed: impreflion, is then to be removed to an- 


iſinglaſs: but for common purpoſes, gum- arabic, or glue 
are uſed, iſinglaſs being too dear, and indeed gum- Af? 
bic has an advantage over either of the other, of not 
ſhrinking near ſo much in drying. ftw ien eee Sy 
Tbe preparation of the papier macht may be ut fol- 
which is afterwards to be gently compreſſed by a board, lows. Take any quantity of pape; and boil it in 
or ſome other flat body, to make the varniſh take the | water, ſtirring it about with a wooden ſpatula till it be- 
better hold of it: and then the ſhieet is to be hung o A come of a * kn and appear to have loſt its co- 
ſrame till the varoiſh be perfectly dry; at which time'the heſion. Pous off then the water from it; and beat it in 
ſuperfluous part of the flock is to be bruſhed off by'a ſoft | a, mortar, or ſuch kind of machine as-will have the fame 
camel's hair bruſh z and the proper flock will be found | effect, till it be a perſectiy ſoft and yielding pulp: iPre- 
to adhere in a very ſtrong manner. When' the ſteneil is pare, in the mean time, a ſtrong gum water, by diffolv= 
uſed, the ſame method is to be petſued: the varniſh for ing gum arabic, in water; and having preſſed the greateſt” 
holding the flock being laid on by that, inſtead of a print; part of the water out of the pulp, add the gum Water to 
caſe, bag out + th, 206 Þ 1 2 +*”** Fconfſiſtence of a thick guide Pubs then into a proper 
The uſual method of preguelily hb highs is, by citing; | veſſel ; and boil them ſiowly, till they form a paſte of the" 
woollen rags, or pieces of with the hand, by means right conſiſtence for caſting.” The papier machs WI 
of a large dill or chopping kniſe: but it is much more then be ready prepared for working with the proper maulds: 
ealily and better done, by a machine, which may be but; the ſtiffaeſs of the paſte may be varied with advan 
worked by a horſe - mill, at the ſame time ſuch mill is em. tage, according to the nature of the work. That in- 
ployed for cutting diamonds, or any other fimilar pu 4 tended ſor pieces Where the figure ig furiple; and hab ho 
hi e, ſharp on emboſſed. work, requiring to be Ar Chile 
3 1 parte, 


1 


» 
. 9 
1 * 'F 


My 


$ + n 


In luch caſe, the conſtruction of that part of the mac 
which is made for the cutting the flock, is this? the emboſſed worle, or other ſuch às has relieve | 
A box is made for containing the rags or cloth to he ſhould be thinner,» The uſing glue or ſize, inſtead of 
cut, which is open at the top, and of fuch ſize as may gum arabie, makes aſaving; and will anſwer extremely 
belt ſuit the quantity of rags that the force employed Well in the.caſe.of boxes, or any other pieces of a fimpſle 
can cut. A blade is alſo to be made, the length of | or flat forma bęcauſe the ſhrinking. may be allowed for 
which is to be equal to the breadth of the box; and it in 5h figure of the: moulds: but for cmboſſed work, or 
ou'd be ſtrong; and muſt be charged with as great a deſigns. where ſeveral parts muſt be Joined) together, ebe 
weight as the force employed can be made to raiſe with a uſe of „ be ſound more expedient z as the 
quick motion. The box, being filled with the rags or | telative proportions will be much better preſer ved 
cloth to be cut, is placed under the blade, . 


* 


. 1 ., . Ys * j | #4 ad 8 8 1 g 
Th: cut, is placed under the blade, and made to | The mouJds in thich the papien machs as caſt may be 
move, by hitches, after the ſtroxe of the Lede is N 


juſt ſo * glxen, either of plaſter of Faris, ot wood, For emboſſed work, 
Nene Jar 25 where it is proper. the blade ſhould again | or.deſigns of a more complex Kind, plaſter is preferable: = 
1 on cloth or rags'; while, at the ſame time,, the blade but for boxes, cups, or ſimpler Farms, the moulds mä 
ths = up, and let fall on the cloth, which, it. guts 4 be beſt of wood . 28 ſuch will laſt for a long time ung 
mori e Hill, by  ſucceffive ſtrokes, and ihe pfogreſi e nat require renewing/ſo often, from the unavoidable:Wear, - 
br en of the box under it, the whole quantity of cloth or the. injurꝝ of a ſlignt accidental violence; avithoſs ads 
1228 in the box has been cut, 58 n then be af plaſter. But in the choice of moulds, and ſubjects 10 
"urned, fo that one of the ſides may herome he front; Which they are applied, regard ſhould be hadudthefgure, 
and the operation n hs 229 . wi ich they are applied, TEgar brenn or re 
ha peration muſt be repeated”; by which means the | with reſpect to its roundneſs,-or projecting parts J Bid # 
— : = Ki ; | 4 9 N 9 . em ; * 


— 


= 
* 


HFbe gum ot adheſive body uſed for giving the due tex! 
ture to the papier mache may be gum-arabic, glue; rr 
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_ the different colours and variegations of their Wings. 
PAPILIONACEOUS, among botaniſts, an ET 


7 ind, wht there are a 
EY and 4; Hat plainveſs on the 
 expediently managed in-plaſter: and where 
are nice joints, as in the-caſe e of boxed, or where the | 
ure. muſt be preſerved on both ſides, wood is much more 
3 r. The plaſter moulds for caſting the 2 mache 
be made 1 ſame 3 as thoſe terre l 
oe | See Cas rind. ö 
3 it is peculiarly ey in caſting the papier ma- 
ben ar be-mpulds extremely well ; — there 
E (hd coheſion betwixt the matter caſt and the moulds, 
that will de deſtrucive to both. Where any ſubject caſt 
1 conſiderable extenſion and one ſide of it a blank re 
ſe, as in the caſe, of baſs reliefs, and other ornaments 
of that nature, it i» uſual t6 lay ſlips of hole tro 
paper-oyver the papier mach: ſuch paper being firſt 'wel 
moiſtened with gum water, or ſtrong fize, which i 10 76. 
ther better in this caſe/) This not only makes a . 
ty 


W 


— = 3 as 7 y Rae 


but is really an advantage to the work, as it adds 
to the ſtrength and tenacity ; and: inmre oiphctally pfe* 


ſerves it, during the time of its drying, from the injuries | 
of lighter violence: to anſwer this end more effectually, 


5 


e paper itſelf applied to this purpoſe; ſhould; however, 
e very ſtrong; and where the nature of hy 1 ad- 
mite of it, laid on ſeveral times doubled. mm {910} 0 
The wooden moulds, which are the 3 proper ſort 
or or forming boxes,.cyp3, or flat of any kind, where | 
1ere is no emhoſſed work, mu n two” parts; 
or, more explicitly, there muſt by a convex part and 4 
concave part z betwixt which a ſpace muſt be aflowed for | 
the figure of the ſubjeR, that is to be caſt. Theſe” may 
be beſt made of box, or other hard wood turned into the 
oper figure: and it is ex pedient to have two or three 
wall perforations, or holes, through the ſubſtance of 
os wood of the concave part near the middle, to let out 
e fluid when the papier mach is compteſſed to give it 
the due form. The hollow betwixt the convex and con- 
cave parts of the mould may be about a ſeventh ot eighth 
t of an inch thick, in the caſe of ſnuff or are 
| og or other er of a fob like magnitude; but it oy 
be enlarged when bi jects come in queſtion. 
moulds when firſt ue s ſhould be well' greafed, and placed 
before a fire, that they may imbibe as much as poſſible of 
the greaſe which will render the oiling them afrerwards, 
each time they are employed, more effectual. 
When the moulds are prepared, the ſurfabe of the oon. 
cave or hollow part muſt be fpread all over with the | 
as evenly as poſſible; and as nearly as can be judged, of che 


thickneſs of the hollow betwixt the two parts; and then 
the cover or ſolid part of the mould muſt de put over the 
paſte; and compreſſed till it be in its proper place. The 
caſt being thus made, it muſt be ſuffered to remain in the 
mould, till it gain a ſufficient ſtrength and tenacity of 
parts, by drying, to be able to maintain its form wen 
taken out; and then, being freed from both parts of the 
mould, it muſt be dried, and afterwards: varniſhed or 
el nogording to the purpoſe for won it is 4e. 


Tue perpendicular on the tangent; foods ths Pes is 
to the focus, and the di ce of the focus from the po 


PARABLE, A fable, aaa nde, 
ed on ſomething real or apparent, in nature'or 14 Z 
from which a moral is drawn, by comparing | it with { 3 


thing in which es hearers ar +4 
— re MOTE im immediately kön. 


FARABOL. A, in prometry, a figure eg from the 


ſection of a cone, NN cut parall 
its iges. See Conc e MEE wa * 


- From the lame” point of 2 co herefo 0 

edel can be dra - wp all the pate Peer, guy 

patalſels bein g ellip! ey 11 all nd hyperbolas, 98 
'Fo deſcribe? a parabola by a continual. motion, a 

2 5 4 5 (plate XVII. . b.) de 

0 . plane, then take 5 7 Fan. righ 
1 at D, 1 1 its ſide De hh | 

g equal | in le 


of it in any point : the plane as in 1 the othe 
at R the 1 of 157 5 "ues 92 ls on 1 


along GK, keep by a pin P, the ſtring RP F con 
4 eloſe DR is a 0 be 0 108 it ande al be always @ To: | 
the pin at P thi mo ion C 0 
ee — — N ae the urve P 
he line called the diredri 5 dir 
the! point F the focus of the para na” . Fs un | 
Flom this defcfIprioh it may cafily, be ſeen that the dif 
tance of any pitt of. the ee a fiom. the focus, i is 
equal to the perpe ular jet fall from that point on 
the directrix 3 "thx is, fa - =P D: conſequent! when D 
comes to B 4 wen o# muſt 8 ll. 0 whence AF =AB, 
quare of any or- 
> abſciſſa, and 
fol" times bs 6 3 of the ang of from the vertex 
that is PM*=AMX4AF. For. PSPM4 PM 
bur PF=PD=PM; then BMI +MF* = FEE. 
#4AMXAF! (Eu.8.2.); bee =AM x4 AF, 
'When the Put m falls between th the vertex A and fo- 
cus F, then By. 2 =(Fp =) Fon nf; al Bat 
+AFxAm+ F Em. whence 4AFxAm=np . 
Let AF, AMorAm=x, P Morph = then 
4.4x=3y, the equation of the parabola, wherein 4a is 
Rr ag the latus ee or 0 E - of the para- 


. a tan nt to 

any point ob the parabola 2s p. 
Tee- en dra TP, it will he 
the tangent required. 


mean proportional between the d iſtance from the 05 


of contact; or AF: EF :: EF: FP. 1 
AE E and EP F are mm "and — E AF, FMP, 
PE F, are each right; therefore the triangles EAF, PF, 
are ſimilar; whence AF: EF:: EF: FP. 
All lines within the parabola which are drawn peralle! 
to the axis, are called diameter. Thus PI fig- 7) pa- 
rallel to the axis AM is a diameter; and ordinates to 
thoſe diametets are right lines, drawn Parallel to the tan- 
gents at the vertices of thoſe diameters,” Thus O Lis an 
| ardinate to the diameter PI. 


1 WAA 


"PAPILIO, the butterfly, in _ a numerous 
ns of four wing ed nn wer 


 * 

Phe number of ate, ies is ſo great. that authors com- 
monly. divide them into claſſes, or ſubdiviſions, accord- 
ing to the number of their legs; ſome having fix,” and 
others only four legs; under each of which arè compre-'i 
hended a multitude of beautiful ſpecies, diftinguiſhed! by 


tion given to the flowers of certain plants; rom their re- 
ſembling the figure of à butterfly; they conſiſt of four 
petals, whereof that which covers the others is called the 
vexillum; the two petals placed on each ſide are called 
the ale or the wings; and the loweſt petal is termed the 
carina, which is o den divided i into two portions! 
 PAPILLA; in anatomy, is a name given to the nipple 
of the breaſt, and alſo: to the hou EminpHces of the ſkin 


4 


1 


| 
* by any that the product under the ſame, and the abſciſſa, is equal 


and tongue. 1ncol% 10d r ns 
PAR, in commerce, implies any wo anions equal” in 


value; and; in puta ar „it is fo much à8 a; perſon quently, if a circle be deſcribed upon the, £: cr 
of ſpeci | the Mick B K, it will paſs through tne. 


muſt give of ie, to render it we equiva» 
R Nee e 


8 5 . 7 83 N * ＋ * 3 
" 510 1 0 1 i 
2 : N * . 2 108 . 2 14 FE: — ry di WH, 7 . g 


tells 


. $342 


The parameter of any Ae 10 4 niet. line, ſuch 


ta the ſquare of the ſemi· oxdinate. 
If PI be a diameter, and BD an ordinate-to the axis 
AD, then PI x 4AF=BLxIC. For 4 AF x AD= 
BD* =D C2, and 4 AF+AM=PM; therefore 
| e =BD* —M 5251 Fp BD= 
AP=Z=ICxB Bux AD-AM MI =Pl; waer 
Tx4AF=BIx1C 
178 'ofdinate is diſected by its die meter that js, if 
EG is, * 3 ) be a 5. and * an ordinate, AC 
ill be et val to G B. For draw Al and BK perpepdi- 
ular to the directrix I K. On A, As A center with the 
he 8 ce AT, deſcribe a circle, and, A lh ll; paſs through. 
he focus' C, decaule,, A AI. or os 1 « 1 
oytinue till it again cuts the circl in and} 
Yr. No- ABD. 'AB is. parallel 05. the — 
1 (Eu. 29, 1.) 3 but EN Fis, a. naps 2 4 
therefote CL LM, and BG ob, id 5 


1215 Let the Ercle * e i 74 2 


o both the cixcles IC M. K 
e MFxFC=IF=F 


AG=GB. 


will E CL: GD: BE: 


2M :lar ; whence CH: DI:: 


E 


fore PIP. 


* . 


and hyperbola, 


by the equation y M hix+d. 
PARABOLIC 


ſeries 


o, and laſt term the area of the baſe. 


wo as I; to 1, or as 3 to 2. 


tude equal to A S. | 
ſuppoſing all th 
Parabola ſo plac 
centers at xi 
INS will form the parabolic pyram 


TF=FK. But IF: FK: AG "OB (80 


; Conoid, a ſolid figure generate 
rotation of a parabola about its axis. Its ſolidity is half 
that of its circumſcribing cylinder, being made up of a 

of circles in arithmetical proportion, whoſe number 
of terms is expreſſed by the axis of the conoid, firſt term 


parabolic conoid is to a cylinder © 
and height as 1 to 2, and to a cone of the ſame baſe 


migoid.. 


* 
5 


% 


. ARABOLIC Cuneus, a ſolid fi re formed b | multiply- 
ing the ſum of all the DB's by DS (pl. NC VII. fig 


5 The ſquares of all ordinates to the fame diameter are. 
to one another as their abſciſſas. Let 51 fe 
diameter, and CE, D G, ordinates' to the ſame 
: BE BG. For let fall the G 
«ular C H, DI; then CE will be parallel to DG, and 
. ety CEH= DGI; and by reaſon of the right 
angles C H E, DIG; the triangles CHE, D 18, are 
:milar CE: DG; and CH: DT 


I 


4 


ne lying the bag b 
Ks 36.) whence half the altitude; the reaſon of awhigh * 4 


76. 2.) there- the component pla nes being a ſeries of arithmetical pto- 
„ 


4 


de a 
8 


then 


endi- 


| QL* =MGx OH. It has already been proved that 
CG MG x OH; hence GC QL. Now GC AAG 
+AH=PI, and QLFAG+AO (AH) =PQ;; there- 


Carteſian PARABOLA is a cutve of the ſecond order, 
expreſſed by the equation x y=a 43 +bx* + cx +4, contain- 
ing four infinite legs, viz. two hyperbolic ones, M M, 
Bm(fg.11.) A E being the aſymptote, tending contrary 

ways, and two parallel legs BN, MN, joining them, 
being the 66") ſpecies of lines of the third order, accord- 
ing to Sir Iſaac Newton, called by him a trident, and is 
made uſe of by Des Cartes, in the third book of his 
Geometry, for finding the roots of equations of ſix di. 
menſions by its inter ſections with a circle. Its moſt 
ſimple equation is x y=x* +4*, and the points thro” which 
it is to paſs may be eaſily found by means of a common 
parabola, whoſe abſciſſa is a * + Te, and an hyperbola 


whoſe abſciſſa 0 for y will be equal to the ſum or 
difference of the correſpondent ordinates of this parabola 


Diverging PARABOLA, a name given by Sir. Iſaac 
ewton to five different lines of the third order, expreſſed 


d bythe 


1 


and 


1 
12.) 


and is equal to a priſm, whoſe ends are ſimilar and equal 
Pay) each being in area equal to AP B, and its al- 


ARABOLIC Pyramidoid, a ſolid figure generated by 

e ſquares of the ordinates applicates in the 
ed, as the axis ſhall; paſs through all the 
ght angles; in which caſe, the aggregat 


| portionals beginnipg from. O, their ſum will be equal to 


{-navel and the angle of the os ilium, 


. 
br 
8 
* . 
A { 
, r- 


Tne ſolidity hereof is had by multi 


is obvious for 


% 


the extremes multiplied by half the number of terms. 
++PAR ABOLAC Shate, the area contained between any 
entire ordinate and the curve of the incumbent; para» 


PX | ; | 
bola. Toe. at Tas ahh PM OOYSD e 


Ai ih wat % Nenn 
Segment f PAR AROL I Space is that ſpace included 
between Two: ordinates. eiern 9 h wit, 14 13 N pi 2 544 . 

PARABOLIC Spinde, a ſolid formed: by the revolution 
of parabola about an ordinate rightly applied. This 
ſolid is eight fifteenths of its circumſcribing cylinder. 

FPARABOLOIDES, in geometry, parabolas of the 


bigber kind ; the general equation of theſe. curves is 
[P K ya, wherein m may be expounded by any 


number (greater than 1) at pleaſure. 


PARACENTESIS, in furgery, implies an : 


e ä imp opera- 
tion, commonly called tapping, which is performed in 

—. — ot te let i eng 
| ; The patient being laid on the fide of his bed, the trocar 
is to be inſerted into the lower and lateral part of the ca- 


vity of the abdomen, at about eight fingers breadth from 


the navel, or in the middle of the ſpace between the 

| and after drawing 
out the ſharp pointed bodkin from the cannula, which ig 
left in the wound, ſo much of the water may be drawn 


off at a time as the patient can well bear; and if the pa- 


tient does not grow faint, the whole quantity may be 
| drawn off at once. In order to keep him from, fainting, 


the ſurgeon, or his aſſiſtant, muſt preſs both his hands 
on each ſide of the abdomen during the operation; or a 


broad linnen ſwath perforated in the middle, may be put 


# 


the water is evacuated; after which a flannel-compreſs, 
dipped in ſpirits of wine, may be placed on the wound, 
and retained. by a tight roller. If the patient can only 
bear to have a few pounds of water taken at a time, as the 
wound is but ſmall and almoſt cloſes of itſelf, it may be 


2 
* 4 


dreſſed only with a couple of ſquare compreſles, a plaſter 


round the abdomen, and gradually drawn tighter till all 


and bandage; and if bis ſtrength will permit, the operation 


may be repeated the next day on the other ſide of the ab- 
domen; and ſo on the third day, about two fingers- breadth 
from the laſt perforation: freſh wounds are made, rather 
than to keep open the firſt, becauſe wounds kept open in 
hydropical ſubjects; are in danger of mortifying. 
In a paracenteſis of the thorax, to diſcharge. water, 
blood, matter, or ſuch other preternatural ſ 9 baba as 
are there lodged, it is neceſſary to conſider, before the 
operation, in which fide of the thorax the matter. is con- 
tained, and what part of that cavity is moſt proper to be 
perforated. In order to diſcoyer the firſt, the ſurgeon 


* 4 + 
wb 


ſhould learn in which fide the patient has before had any 


pain ' or: inflammation ;' in what part he perceives the 
weight and fluctuation of matter; on which fide he can 
lie eaſier than on the other: for that is uſually the fide af- 
fected; the perſon not being able to lie on the ſound fide, 
becauſe of the weight or preſſure. of the matter on the 
mediaſtinum; and, laſtly, he may generally perceive 
ſome tumour, or inflammatory heat on the ſide affected. 
Having diſcovergd which fide of the thorax is to be per- 
forated, the operation may then be ſafely performed. be- 
tween. the ſecond. and third of the ſpurious ribs on the 
left ſide, or between the third and fourth on the right 


fide, counting from below upwards, fo. as to be about 


five or ſix fingers - breadth from the ſpine of the back; and 


as much below the angle of the ſcapula. The ſurgeon 
having marked the deſcribed place with ink, and taken u 

the integuments between his own fingers and thoſe of an 
aſſiſtant, as in cutting iſſues, he makes an inciſion about 
two inches long, according to the courſe of the ribs; then 
cautiouſly divides the intercoſtal muſcles and pleura by a 


tranſverſe inciſion with the ſcalpel; and having introduc- 


ed the cannula, the contained humours of the thorax are 
thereby diſcharged.” During the. operation the patient 
ſhould be retained in an.inclined poſture, by which means 
the ribs will be. elevated more from each other, and a 
large ſpace made for the inciſion; and a ſufficient open- 


introduced, in order to-ſeparate the lungs from its adbe- 


* 


bons to the ployea, 000-19 . 
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x 0 804 are diſcharged, theiorifice-of -t 
wound ie to be ſtepped with u piece) of! N 
tolled up, by which/it may be een open for future di 

charges but over the orifice of the wound i tobe applied 

ſoft lint; faſtened with thread, and over Wat a plaſter, | 

-.coinpreſs and bahdage. Phe dreffing may afterwards be 

made once or twice a day, 8 and Ne out 
che inatter by injectiag a decoction ry hberbs. 
Theſe injections ſhould be continued — ee, . horny 
ed to return cleans and unmixed with bloed ay or purulent 
matter, which is a ſign the parts are healed ; on which 
the. convoluted linnen-rag and lint may be withdrawn, 
and the reſt of the cure completed ab directed under 

wounds of the thorax . For the method of performing 4 

paracenteſis of the m ene! ſee the article HypRo-/| 

CREEK. _ hs 

<>" PARACENTRIC Motion, in aſtronomy, vast the 

quantity which a-revolving planet appraaches nearer 6, 

or recedes from the ſun, or center of attraction; ot 

PARACLET, the comforter, a name po the Holy- 

Get: - 8 

PARADE, the placing any thing to public e view, with||, 

ho itFadvantages/and-ornaments,” oo 
PARADE, in Waris a place where the troops won "wy 


go opon ard, or any other ſervice. 
Te ; in fencing, implies the aten of bmi 
or tufnin ny thruſt. oe: Kris ooh 
' PAR 45187 a term ac ipeh) uſed. fot the Werders of | 
Eden, in which Adain and Eve were placed immediately 
* their-creation © | 
As to this tetfeſitin?<pk 
enquiries about its ſituation. It has been placed in the 
third heaven, in the orb of the moon, in the moon it- 
ſelf, in the middle region of the air, above the earth, un- 
der the earth, in the place poſſeſſed by the Caſpian ſea, and 
under the arctic pole. The learned Huetius. places it upon 
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the tiver produced by the conjunction of the Tigris and Eu- A phenomenon, which at Are altitüces continu nues 
phrates, now called the river of the Arabs, between this con- | at the ſame diſtance 
junction and the diviſion made by the ſame river before it | greater, parallax t 955 


falls into the Perſtan ſea. Other geographers have placed 
it in Armenia, between the ſources of the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, the- Araxis, and the Phaſis; which they ſup- 
poſe to be the four rivers deſcribed by Moſes. 
T be celeſtial paradiſe is that place of pure and refined 
delight, in whieh the fouls of the bleſſed enjoy everlaſt- | 
ing happineſs. In chis ſenſe it is frequently uſed. in the 
New Teſtament: our Saviour tells the penitent thief on 
the croſs, 5+ This day ſhalt thou be with me in paradiſe.” 
and Sc; Paul ſpeaking of himſelf in the third perſon ſays, 
„knew 'a man who was caught up into paradiſe, and 
heard unſpeakable words, which is not lawful for a man 
10 ter? eee 

Mahomet has promiſed his followers a paradiſe of mere | 
ſenſual delights: © | 

Bird Pau Poratiſet, in ortithology,”. 
genus of birds of the order of the picæ, the beak of Mien 


engen 


+ 34 


w va © 11 * 1 


is a cultrato- ſubulated form, and acute; the forehead is 


gibbous, and the two middle feathers are extremely ] on 8. 
and very firm. Ni 


441 


Of this n there are a great mf elegant ſpe- [ 


ap '& * 4 


eies : 
PARADOx. in puilbtopby⸗ a propoſition ſeemingly | 
b abſurd, as being nd to ſome received Irren but | 
true in fact? 
No ſcience abounds more with W than geome- 
that the right line ſhould continually approach to the 
e and yet never reach it, is a true paradox; and 
in the ſame manner, a ſpiral may continually approach 
to a point, and yet not reach it, in . number of revo- 
lutions, however great. 
FARAGOGE, in grammar, a figure whereby a letter 
is added to the end of a word. © © 
-'- PARAGRAPH implies a ſeion or diviſion of 0 <hap-| 
det. and in references is marked thus, . 
PARALEPSIS, in rhetoric, the pretence of paſſing 
over ſomething, and yet mentioning it by the bye. 
-" PARALIPOMA, » A ſupplement of things omitted in 
AY 2 preceding woes 
PARALLACTIC, ſomething relating to the prallax| 
© Gf ihe heavenly bodies. See PRRALLA x. 
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be 50 h Gretk, and derived fi flaw 


hen great enough to be diſcoverable by obſervation; 


'Iþ nerally underſtood 


radiſe, thei? have ben many it from the annual; and becauſe it ariſes from the ſemi. 


cauſes the vie 


changes the apparent altitudes of the hebjenly Tos, 


if a phznomenon, be IN H plate 


appears in the zenith at Z, and has then no parallax; for 
the lines AZ and CZ coinciding, its apparent. Place is 


th A 
| 1 75 allax always diminiſhes the altitude ofa pbænome- 


ä (peas) ) let HO be the 


| alters its longitude alſo, 


| tic at right at les, the parallax will change the 5 


e 
Nn 


Roa: x bins « $4 = 44 25 9A AN 8 0 fo X 

' mii Ace of any. heave cap. 45 | phere 
of heayen, cauſed 1 its being { 1 erent * 
of view. 7 $a i 
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ee Aeli „ l Becta: 
85 13 earth 
O, part of the ſphere of the heaven j now though n 3 | 
ſure, by geometrical reaſoning, tbat if two Araſghe fin 
Were to 'be; drawn; from any two ge Points. of th 
' Curface of the earth, as A and B, to, th e Ce] peer of the 
fun, or any of the {planets at 1 they would form ar an 
ang] eAH B; and if they \ were dlongel & om thence td 
the ſphere of the heaven they would croſs one another, 
and terminate in two points. thereof, N and O which 
| would be at ſome diſtance from one another ; "er this 
diſtange, for the moſt part, is too ſmall to be talen b 
toy inſtrument : : this diſtance between the Points N 11 
O'is called the parallax,” which is ſaid tb be ſenſible, 


infenſible, when too ſmall to be meaſured by any inftry 
Phe Joan paralſax FP a phænomehon, which is ge- 

a When the word is uſed without any 
epithet, is the arch of 4 great circle 1 in the ſphere of the 
heaven, contained betwee! the, point wherein it appears 
to a ſpectator 0 the ſurface of the earth, and the poirt 
"wherein it would ppear, if it were viewed by a (peRtator 
at-the center of th le 1 3 the former of theſe points is 


called the apparent place, the lattet he true” place, of the 
phænomenon: it is called diurnal parallax, to diſtinguiſh 


diameter. of bel ep * 7 bd, round ber axis 
itude of y. and nig or becauſe it js 
alterable; by, the 2 de of 15 earth, which 
and conſequently their parallax, 
from the center of the earth, has the 
e farther jt appears From the zenith of 
the obſerver, therefore the parallax is greateſt in the ho- 
rizon. A phenomenon that appears in the zenith, 2 | 
ever its diſtance from t he earth 1 1 has no parallax * 
XVII 14.) in We 
viſible horizon of a ſpec ator at A, its bt ih is, "the arc 
; Its apparent, place is O, its true place! ; il it be 
at ſome height above the horizon,” as at G, its * piralfix 
is LM, which is leſs than NO: if it be higher, x at F, 
its. parallax i is IK, leſs than LM: if it be at E or „ it 


ſame with its true place. 


non, or makes it appear lower than it would do from the 
center of the earth: thus O, the apparent place of H, is 
#1] other from the zenith Z an; its true place N is; in like 
manner, M, the apparent place of G, is lower than its 
true place L; and K, the apparent place of F, is ſower 
than its true place I. The change of the altitude by pa- 
rallax may, according to the different ſituation of te 
ecliptic and equator in reſpe& of the horizon of the ſpec- 
tator, cauſe an apparent parallax or change of the lati- 
tude, longitude, declination, and right aſcenſion, of the 

phænomenon; it may change only ſome of them: thus 
horizon, EC'part of the _ 
the pole of the ecliptic, Z the zenith, Z V an arc 
oy tea drawn through I the true place, a and F the << 
parent place of a planet; let PB be a circle of latitu 5 
drawn through the planet's true place, and PA 2 8 4 
of latitude drawn through its apparent place; it is ma ft 
| feſt that the 7 of altitude F I, by changing of 


planet from I to F, alters its latitude rom BI to A 
. 


— — -» we a-7 . 


2 


as much as the arc AB 3 
to. If the place of a planet be in a vertical circle 4 2 
cuts the ecliptic in the goth degree from the inter : 

of the horizon and ecliptic, that is, which cuts the £©P” 


but not its longitude: thus, if a 17 75 4 
| in the point K of the vertical Z E H, this 85 Mele 
perpendicular to the'ecliptic, and confequent! y - 

of latitude, by the definition the parallax: of 1 „ . 


of the planet, 


9 45 PARALLAX, Parallazis, in aſtronomy, is . 
4 


will be the fame with the IN of latitude; b 


ce of latitude df the 1 N 

circle of de 9 
the planet, i 
\ 3 

e in rhe meridian, as at K, the paral- i both”places, it would have ſhewn'that Mars had tb 1 

nation: if the ſtar de in thut R oa nile irallan ; if he had, the moment that the upper VR 
lax of deelinaion” win wn fad a3 TH6 pur n- | edge of Mars diſk appeared at Paris to todch the Rar, 1 
f altitude; but there will be no 2 of 1 85 1 
fon, beeaue the ſame circle'f declination PEH paſſes | 
through the apparent'place E, yo Sk ariy's in one place; and not in the other, would have been 'oW- 1 

The parallaxes . ey P RN ng 4 MH are ing to the parallax; As they had not an eee eee = 
{fg.16.) whoſe diſtances from the center oe g frond ual, making ſuch an obſervation in both places” at the fame un 
Cres deen eee They took the ſame” day, at Patis and Cayenne, il 
are nearly reciprocally'as their 1 — 8 (ble | meridian altitudes bf Mars, and of a fixed ftar in Aqünfiüs, || 
of NY ION ill ble nearly of the ſame declination as that planet then had, in 
be e eee FI | order to fn whnilonys Ufference borhvel en'the/altitudes 
the parallaæ of . The converſe „„ of þ of Mars and that ſtar were the ſame at Cayenne às at Phris; 
parallax of de double the parallax of 5, 0 gm a if it were, ſince the ſtar has no parallax, the detlination 
is double the diſtance of / from the earth. 0 End tt true of Mars would come odt the fame from the obſef wa- 

Doreen enen RI OO places, and his pärallak would be infetifible ; 

place of a phænomenon: in all obſeryations 7 8 . il, on the contrary, the differenet between the alddtudes 

ly bodies, it is neceſſary to know Ro we wy th: their of Mars and of the ſtar were obſerved to be 'eater at 

Feed ed ee Ann If $8 * Slee In one place than at che other, this Would ſhew'# differente - 
mn 3 — lax is f ſmall between the declination of Mars, 'as calculated from the 

du, nme i , ge 8 the un den ee ee e in nt ieee, be ff de lea ng de 

buchen u t te G e 86 is | HV Wits e e e, neee i ite bet place; 

0G n, , a ears nt HR re Sn ariſing. 

vent our falling into the miſtakes, and help ves: 5 5 from his being viewed by two obſervers diſtant from each 

the obſervations. of thoſe who-have ſuppoſed'it too Ser other; as much as the arc of à great eirele contained be- 

Tries 26 ben para tf cho Rh hed I pegs bern the" parallels of Parte 2nd Cayenne amounts fe. 

ſettlec the horizontal parallax of the fun, when 1 it ti 15 found it equal to 257, „ 

about 3 ; as Tycho did allo: Kepler Ame : 9 bb | Tagan AL LAS of 4 phSnomenon, is the change | 

wen lateſt and beſt obſervations, it is found n of its apparent place in the ſphere of the 155 whicett is | 

te en a cnuſed by its being viewed from the earth in Uifferent parts i] 

Another uſe of parallaxes-is'ts find goed perſon & her Sion: bas annual parallax of all the planets is 1 
ee CT TRET | conſiderable, but chat of the fixed, ſtafs is iniſerifible, See | 
rallax of any one of them being known, its diſtance from mn ys eg eee ait e er | 

Fr in levelling, denotes the angle contained | 
r NN a r er} | inn ee true level and that of appareri Tevel. ; 
earth may be fes ÿltlt. r eee n L, in geometry, is applied to lines, fig res, 

The moon being the ran „A w i e ro . etage roch each ee es 
ly bodies,” penn ET TO though infiliitely* produced,” would never mect; 1 
quently, the moſt eaſy to be determined; 1 W the Tine OP (pl. X VIE: .us.) in parallel to R. \ 
avout «whole degree. Nas an Per ier Rage oppbſed to lines converging and di- 1 1 
The ſun, and all the primary planets, except lane whe Ven ing. Geometricians demonſtrate; that if two pa- - 
een r e EI AE Io 0s TORI QR (fe. 19.) be cut by a tranſverſeline | 
earth, chat their patallax-is- too ſmall" to be eee m8 T in A and: B; 1. The alternate angles & and y are 
When Mars is in oppoſition to the ſun, his diſtance fron equal. 2. The external angle i is equal to the interhal 

the earth is but half ſo much as the ſun's diftance ub 2 ſite one y; and 3dly, the two internal oppoſite ones 1 
the earth; and, conſequently, his parallax 1 then doul 4 FED SI 16 equsl to two right angles. ü _ 
to that of the ſun: Tyeho, in the year 1582, endeavou p Te , ſhewn on the priticiples of optics, that if the eye [W 
N <d, with incredible diligence,” to'diſcover en | ve et yerrwers two parallel lines, they will appear to 1 
? Mars in oppoſition; but Kepler, having gy Ty 1 Dee towards à point oppoſite to'the eye. And if they nt 
cos obſervations, coneſuded from them, that Mat's p4- btn length, as that the diſtance between them be by 
$  rallax was ſcarcely ſenſible ... Id be but as à point thereto,” they will there appear to coincide. Bi 
C para of 2 c by letting fall equal perpen- 8 
found directly, if it were to be ſeen by two obſervers, di 1 diculars, and drawing lines trough the extremes. 9 
unt from each other 900 of 2 great eircle upon the earth, 'P aT EI Planes ate en die, Us Wave" dh the'per- [1 
nd fo ſituated, that one of them had the phznorpenqn | | an $ draben bet wIxt them equal to each other. F 
uin his zenith, the other in his horizon 20 the diſtance b * 2 * Rays in optics, ate thoſe which keep at 
ween the two points in the ſphere of the heaven in wh 911 Ea 0 0 from de Andie object to the eye, 
ie Phenomenon appeared to them, would be its par 7 which is Müppstes'ts be Thfibitdly retort from the object. 
Ce. 1.) let a Phenomenon be at H, to an obſerver |'w a Rub 0b e, aß Mflriimbne'ton- 
Bt appears in the zenith at N; to one at A it appears gitſng f roy cdi braſs, bee, tülers A B, CD, i 
"is horizon at O z ies horizontal parallax'is N O, This | e cheat} e ee 161 Rf ze Ege Ft 
=<thod is mentioned for theeaſineſs'6f conceiving it, but 9 r by ene blades E F and GH, as to open at dif- | 8 
zend likely to be put in practice; and if it were, ho bebe unte s Aksel ufd fecede, and yet till retain i 
Zontal' obſervations sre very: uncertain, by reaſon of re * e lit bo och) dan ee 0 DD SEP» f 
the b enete of refrackion in or - near the Horizon * huts l ole of his inſtrument is obvious; for one of the 1 
the parallax of a phanomenon at any known altitu eb 0 lg lied to R S, and the other withdrawn to 1 
ie ound, its horzonral-paralſax"may be computed from Jagen pet . 2 Fed W de A B. drawn by its edge 1 
| —_— by "a very eaſy proceſs. NO f 110 Ner- 80 * Te f arallel to R 8 i ee ee | 4 
dot ſo far diſtant as 00 de rees, obſetve, at the ſame 7 rr n | 
1 0 meridian ak of een n difference 4 PARALLELS, or PARTE Cirtles, in geography, | 
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e Ceclination' which-comes out ftom tele altitudes, lis 


YEA * 8 


called alſo Parallele or citelev'of 


latitude; ate lefler roles 
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of the ſphere conceived to be dran from weſt. to eaſt | in what lines the. trees muſt be. diſpoſed to co 

through all the points of the meridian, commencing from | effeR of the perſpeQive,-and make the tow A 2 
bbs edustor to which they are parallel, and terminating parallele Tue te rows mult befuch, 25.that the un. 
with the poles. eus! intervals of any ge 5 (cor reſpondent trees 
' ..- They» are called parallels. of - latitude, becauſe all | may be ſeen under equal vita fas © 
places lying under the ſame parallel, have the ſame or. n this principle, ſome have ſhewn that the two x . 

Amiteddq>d) wort bow; as ent ff0n tt re Io $04 1 Of res mult be two PP ite ſemi-h perbolas. 2 
„ PARALLELS/of Latitude, in aſtronomy, are leſſer eir- | - M. Varignon, in Mem. dePAcad. ann. 1717, tender: 
cles of the ſphere parallel to the ecliptic, imagined to paſs | the problem much more general, and requires not on 
through every degree and minute of the colures. | | that the viſual angles be equal, but to have them increa 
They are repreſented on the globe by the diviſions on | or decreaſe in any given ratio, 


a 


| ; provided the greateſt do 
tde quadrant of altitude, in its motion round the globe, not exceed a right angle. The. eye requires to be placeg 
when ſerewed over the pole of the ecliptic. See the ar- in any point, either juſt at the beginning of the * 
rr on borough OE 4 beyond or on this fide, F S een 


PanALLEISs of Altitude, or Almacantats, are circles] He ſuppoſes the firſt w to be à right line, and ſeek, 
parallel to the horizon, imagined to paſs through every | what line the other muſt be, which he calls the curve of 
degree and minute of the meridian between the-horizon | the range: this he finds muſt be an hyperbola to haye the 
and zenith, having cheir poles in the zenith, ; | viſual, angles, equal, The, ſtraight and hyperbolic, 
They are repreſented on the globe by the diviſions on | rows will be ſeen parallel to infinity; and if the oppoſite 
the quadrant of altitude, in its motion about the body of ſemi-hyperbola be added, we ſhall have three rows: of 
the globe, when ſcrewed to the zenith, - | trees, the ſtraight one in the middle, and all three pa- 
. PARALLELS of Declination, in aſtronomy, are the ſame rallel, ... :::... ko ob agen nile I rt 
with parallels of latitude in geography. III, is ſufficient that this ſecond hyperbola have the ſame 
PaARATTEL Sphere, that ſituauion of the ſphere where - center, its vertex in the ſame. right line, and the fame 
in the equator coincides with the horizon, and the poles | conjugate axis. Thus the two hyperbolas may be of 
with the zenith and nadir. ,Coniequently the poles: of | all the different kinds poſſible, yet all have the fame 
the world become the poles of the horizon. ' | effect. „ bg 1 I NE IN 
In this ſphere. all the- parallels of the equator, become If it be required to have the trees. appear under de- 
. parallels of the horizon, conſequently no ſtars ever riſe or | creaſing angles, the ſtraight. row being laid down as be- 
. ſet, but all turn round in circles parallel to the horizon; | fore, he ſhews, that if the decreaſe be in a certain ratio 
and the ſun, when in the equinaQial, wheels round the | the other line muſt be a parallel firaight line, But he 
horizon the whole day, After his riſing to the elevated, goes yet farther, and . ſuppoſing the firſt, row. any curve 
pole, he never ſets for ſix months; and after his entering | whatever, he ſeeks for another that ſhall make the rows 


3 


again on the other ſide of the line, never riſes for fix | have any effect deſi re.. 
© months longer. | TI ESI 6 os _  PARALLELOGRAM, in ometry, a quadrilateral 
I ) is is the poſition of the ſphere to ſuch as live under | right-lined figure, whoſe oppolite ſides. are parallel and 
the poles, and to whom the ſun is never above 23* 300 equal to each other. It is generated by the equable 
high. e 9 ns ng, : I | motion of a right line always parallel to itſelf. When 
„ PARALLEL Sailing, in navigation, is the ſailing under | it has all its four angles right, and only its oppoſite fides 
a a parallel of latitude. See Parallel SAILING, equal, it is called a rectangle or oblong. When the an- 
_ _ PARALLELEPIPED, or FARALLELOPIPED, in ge- pies are all right, and the ſides equal, it is called a ſquare, 
. ometry, a regular ſolid, comprehended under fix pa- | if all the ſides be equal, and the angles unequal, it is 
. rallelograms, the oppoſite ones whereof are ſimilar, pa- called a rhombus or lozenge: and if the ſides and angles 
rallel, and equal. bY HO ISO A GER, be unequal, it is called a rhomboides. 
All parallelepipeds, priſms, cylinders, &c. whoſe baſes Properties of the PARALLELOGRAM.— In every pa- 
and heights are equal, are themſelves equal. Irallelogram of what kind ſoever, · as ABCD(p.XC 5 
A diagonal plane divides a parallelepiped into two equal | fig. 2.) a diagonal DA divides it into two equal parts; 
priſms; ſo that a triangular priſm is half a parallelepiped | the angles diagonally oppoſite B, C, and A, D, are equal; 
upon the fame. baſe, and of the ſame altitude. the oppoſite angles of the ſame fide. C, D, and A, B, &c. 
All parallelepipeds, priſms; cylinders, &c. are in a ratio | are together equal to two right angles and each two 
compounded of their baſes. and altitudes : wherefore, if ſides; together, greater than-the diagonal. Jo 
their baſes be equal, they are in proportion to their alti- | Two parallelograms ABC D, and ECD F, on the 
. tudes; and converſeixg. l ſame or equal baſe C D, and of the ſame height A C, or 
All ſimilar parallelepipeds, cylinders, cones, &c. are | between the ſame parallels A F, C D, are equal: and 
in a triplicate ratio of their homologous ſides, and alſo of | hence two triangles C DA, and CDF, on the ſame baſe 
their Riu e oi ont toy hes 1h 2 8 ny and of the ſame height, are alſo equal. Hence, alſo, 
| Equal parallelepipeds, priſms, cones, cylinders, &c. re- | every triangle C F D is half a parallelogram ACDB 
ciprocate their baſes and altitude. upon the jt or an equal baſe CD, and of the ſame 
I To meaſure the ſurface and ſolidity of a parallelepiped. | altitude, or between the ſame parallels. Hence, alſo, 2 
Find the areas of the parallelograms ILMK, LMON, | triangle is equal to a parallelogram, having the ſame 
and OMKP (plate XCVIII. fig. 1.) add theſe into one | baſe and half the altitude, or half the baſe and the ſame 
ſum, and multiply that ſum by 2, the factum will be the | altitude. 13 5 
ſurface of the parallelepiped. III Parallelograms, therefore, are in a given ratio com- 
If then the baſe ILM K be multiplied by the altitude | pounded of their baſes and altitudes. If then the altitudes 
MO, the product will be the ſolidity. | R = equal, they are as the baſes, and converſely. 
PARALLELISM, the ſituation or quality whereby | In fimilar parallelograms and triangles, the altitudes 
1: 0 thing is denominated parallel. gt LP” are proportional to the homologous ſides, and the baſes 
_ PARALLELISM of the Earth's Axis, in aſtronomy, that | are cut proportionably thereby. Hence fimilar para 
ſituation of the earth's axis, in its progreſs through its or- grams and triangles are in a duplicate ratio of their ho- 
dit, whereby it is {till directed towards the pole-ſtar ; ſo | mologous ſides ; as alſo of their altitudes, and the ſeg- 
that if a line be drawn parallel to its axis, while in any | ments of their baſes; they are, therefore, as the ſquares 
one poſition, the axis, in all other poſitions, will be al- of the ſides, altitudes, and homologous ſegments of the 
. ways. parkliel to the fame. ne... 8 e 
Ih bis paralleliſm. is the neceſſary reſult of the earth's | In every parallelogram, the ſum of the ſquares of the 
double motion, namely, round the ſun, and its own axis. | two a is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of 2 
And to it we owe the viciſſitudes of ſeaſons, and the ine- | four ſides. For if the parallelogram be rectangular, 4 
quality of day and night. f | follows, that the two diagonals are equal; and: — 
PARALLRLISM / the Rows of Trees. — Theſe are never quently the ſquare of a diagonal, or, which comes to 


ſeen parallel, but always inclining to each other towards | ſame thing, the ſquare of the hypothenule of ® * 
the farther, extreme. * bx A 


wt 
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ved pur e SI LETRq 7 is equal to the ſquares of the ſides. 5 1 
+, _ Hence mathematicians have taken occaſion to enquire | If che parallelogram be not reckanguler, and = 
19 | 
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To find the area of a rectang 


phy khe length = —_— 
product will be the area of the cali 


continually: . one is 


equal to the rectangle of the two exttentes ; aff four 


le terms. 


extremes is equal to char badet So 
Other, parallel n 


into ont um. od zien ifi ach ni 


the n it iv'the ſame with the 


PA ALOGISM, in 


topic; 8 falt rraſoning, or a 


is dran from printiplescthat ate: ſalſu ocz. — 
te not proved; or whe i propolition i paſſed Npaſiad overich 


n 1 77: 23. 
A paralogiſm, differs 


STRATION./| ] {rb 14 $13, 374 43- N * 41 i n dg 
PARALYSIS, the pall 


7. Wes PaLsy: u 1 bits 
bg. L TIC, 2 perſon afflicted wich. the'pally, See 


| eib Dr H MON 2002 
eber, in the ancient muſc; the höte Ae 
1 meſe, in the Greek ſcale; correſponding to a la- mire, 
Guido's ſcale. See Daene 7.200 
P Aab F. TER, in conic ſections, a conftant Une z 
pack allen Jatus rectum when 
Pans 2 ade Fre, Hy- 
hn eee 18:71 {1 
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triangles BC D, HOD; we have BD 


right lines be proportional, the rectangle under che b 


angular; bave their 
kes found by malolying mem, by Bl 6 ro oll 


angles, and adding che uttas of the: ſeparate; triangles 

PARALLELOGRAM,> erh ANALLÞLING/ A schine n 
pen See the article NN:: IR — chan gs Tontrary, 
fault committed in dembnſfratloß, when 4 —— 


ſophiſm is — . 0405 — und r 


. out of miſtake and for Want ef Juflicient light 
and application. See. the articles 805 Hf and Dzmon-| 


Wld the ret of the diagonal ofcaſion;” See the: 
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. ! b e 
* „But the angles: ABC, 


BC. From Mforders. deen Fi. 
1 — of's Saraptilitivſdy according e 5 


an mel : 
40728. Hence, r. Rectaugles are in r id e | 
ed of their ſides. 2. If, e t lines be 
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RAPET in 3 nn of eatth 4 
ſighed Yor Me the ſoldiers fro che enetmiee Cahn 
or ſmall ſhor, The 


deen eg twenty feet; its height is fr Feet om the ir 


i, in and four or five on the dutfide. It io Tes on che — 


10 part, and bas a floge above called the ſuperior talusg undd 
| be the glacls of the parapet. The extetior\talus 


] ＋ * the parapet id the ſtope facing the chuntry: there is n 
(Clark's IntroduAiont * Mechanics), the“ banquette or two for che ſoldiers, who defend the parapet 
ſquares of A Biand BT, C e e EE upon, that chey may the better —— 

thoſe ſides, drawn ial {the coſi Ff the angle ABC country, foſſe, and counteſ arpe, and fire. us they find 
(radius being 1), is 


way el ef ( 62446 5 Bain 1 


£44 HOT 


es, 


Salter TIGHT. 1 1 4 C X\ 


wins 
this, From B raw BE making the angle AFB banks of bridges, keys, or high buildings, to ne 28 4 
ABC, draw B E BF. 1 From © Uraw ( By waking |" and" prevent people's falling oer. 
the angle OD BCD, 6duce BD,” and draw CC 


i PARA HERNALIA, or PARAPHERNA; in 1 civil 
thoſe goods which & wife brings her Nuſdand beſides 


exclufive of her hulband; uñnleſs there are ſome Fam 
| PARAPHIMOS SIS, in medicine, a diſorder of: 'the 


| penis,” wherein the prepuce is ſhrunk, 4nd withdrawn be- 
bind the glans; ſo ag fit to be capable of being brought 


to cover the ſame; which 8 eren in 2 


in returning the contracted prepute over the 


j #2 ate gans; but as 4 Violent inflammation is uſually the 


e of its 87 gifnecult te — 90 0 


himoſis, ie ——.— — ale 
fe 


e Wedies oftch oro wha: tn of the . — 
bean pee and ſo Ineteaſt the tumor. But when the. pe- 
nis, ſcfotum; ahüd fower part of the abdemen, are i- 
merged in Cold watery wird plentiful bl 


n che fegeon's two foremdſt flugefs bf. each 
hand; and the glans, hayin — fieſt· lubrieated · with 

or utter! is * ber forcibly preſſed back with! his 
thumbs, whilſt the prepues is at 75 ſame time drawn for- 


gers, ſd as to cover ithe Uenadated 
gland but When the aritammation is. not very large, it 
„may berbften ſuMcient only to bathe the parts in water, 
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eace Ufethe inſſammation, 


ee ill beta e OED 
in erm, 


the vis 
eff the 
d th he dorſali _ 
and then in the vena dorſalis: in 
—— ſhould decarnintndu — oe 
may be "OV *as:Hefore;- «/ 
-PARAPHRASE, braß pat, *. 


5 An clearet — wy ample terms, Whereby is ſup. 
plied what the author might! have ſaid vt thought on 


PARA HROSYNE 


2 word uſed bymbllicat nene 
an alicnation of. tpind in feren, 
ver dauſe - - $2,600 0.6/5" 15 . 

| PARAPLE Glay* or 1 cee 
ſpecier g . pally, uſually futeg 


See 12 911hlod bros ff w * „ 


or from? whate 


. a erent times, and in different places; e 
net fortyz und ſom 


(11 nes inen, ein 29378 — es» pg * 


RASELENS; in phyſiology, 8 
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thickneſs of the parapet tu fem eg. 


fricles- 10, Tatbs, BaNgQUETTE, 


of the & 1 b is what covers 
are ſupplemental to each other z therefore their that Kom the igt pf the ele), whichcrenders ir 


dangerous „br the. befiegers, "becauſe of 
en ag equal, conſequently2 B OC A the ne — of the faces, wk, and eus of 


the 


— and which are ſtill to remain at her diſpoſal 
made to the contrary in tie marriage eontract. "Wo 


D the tumbr 
u ſubſides n 4 Mort time: the penis 7 then to de | 


xplanaion of ſome 


hel en che 
New Peitament,/ the Obaldee: par on the Penta- 
Dee amd de bai ant; Zain iq en lh 


"PARAPHEENITYS, an medici ine, an Anflamemation | 
"of ths 0 rag. $3. J 00 — 5 Geer ft; 


PINE 


MA cn 6 "ol Et net, 


-2- ofthe 
e = 1 | 
#5 te ſuns. — 


73 . * "> by grads: RIEL big is 
8 12 8115 FES. or. e . e | 
Eee . 
oſ other plants, from hence 3 receiug, 
bo 1 ee de pPn fy the "ground, 
| 181 N 19902 bas Nl fs 


1 l A, in the ae archi 1 im- 5 
| poſt, or 21 of anta, or pil er, built for the l 
an arch 3 or as forme will haue . e db 


a not to the wall; lex mal 
| * — ta the —— N 


— — {48 «429281 261 io bono 
wp TATE, or EpipiDYMIDEs, wp 


tuyo tuderoun vacieaſe bodies, lying . 75 


eing | er | WF pum 

en EE and 1 over dhe — 
ſcomess off; then goes oven it again with the 
45 . moiſtens 0 As I and rubs "Cogan 


© Again; thi 
— bor 


440 dhe ee ane the teſticles, wher 
Th appear to P a part | though d er om 28 now e 
, land conſiſtence - ln ft 4 (AAA a © cutting. i 0 
= The paniarta.aroblong,nearly.of & cli ink ha l 
| © \noſembling in (ome: mes furs the body of a. gates | maker ah 0 
ſilk- worm. They are connected with the teſti Which is. A &a frame, with a ſherper 


means of. the eee als idee . inſtrumen 
deferens, if N era eO 04 TAAAS 4 with- the 

+ PARASY.NANCGHE, in wedicine, a kind of angina, [cakes ia 
or quinZys. wrench extern {cles c che throat-are thus — pared or the fleſn- ſideg ig e 
— ng! rnbbed with che Pente ae on 2 


' 44! | inflamed. INNS oc: 29 1121 WW 129 uy 11 7999901 
= fn PARATHENAR, in anatomy, the name of do bench covered With a: ſack ſtuffed Wich flocks, which 
=_ —- muſeles of the ſoot; one of which, the parathenar mꝝjor, leaves the parchment in a condition fic: for-veritidgapes. 
7 deen pet long muſcle, forming a park, of of the, outer edge! T N 50 | 2 us "akenof 7 2 

TASTY 1 1090 chment mage he 


of the ſole-of the foot. It is fixed. backward, by, a.leſhy| In 
body to the outer · part of the lower- ſide of the ü caleis, | 
„Don the ſmall poſterior external tuberpſjty, all che way | tins'of 25 ; e at A; g ealtes, This has 
to the anterior tuberoſity.z:.thexe it, joins the, metatarſas, || 4 much f * And ſmoother than 
Aach at the baſis, of the fifth. metatarſal bone ſeparates e is prepared L e wo 


from it again, and forms a tenden pich, is, inſertedi in pe tchrgugh'tbe Iime-pit. * 
the outſide of the firſt phalaax of | 1 PARDA ES, Pannus, — ger Ligg- 
5 105 4 9 3713 10 89183 f 46 www 1 n 


Waſid, and near the inſertipn of, the ot 
£118 _ is N off an ente 


8 Nah ot wo by Lins inner, and 
Nenn die I kg a bottom: of ch, 
about one half 6th - thicknehs. 


+; 


this Jaſt.is: called; the parathenar minor e _ e 


muſcle fixed along the poſterior half pf the fifth b 275 1785 Mt the lawed: It I 
the metatarſus, and terminating under the, bead. * PA e pharmacy, medicines heal: 
bone in a tendon which is inſetteq in the lower gone 2 — de enodynes, Ses the raves Auo- 


1 21 {8n033109 Agate} 423 


the baſis of the-hrFiphalanx of, the little tac. ( ms NBR. 7 ah ala Gig 3 
..PARATHESIS, in grammars the fam — FEAR in grammar, a figure by -which a 
tion. See Aprospriomnx 5 #461 $14 big t Bag mo — N added to the end of! another. wes) 

«id PARA THESIS is alſo the, ſamo! with parenthaſin, Bee YMA, in anatomy; a term introduced by 
-PARENTHESIS»:r:: >{ 5 2 1 9. 105 1 a ** N Balda tghitping. all; that ſubſtunoe hien ig con- 
»+PARATIT LES, p Sa ugdence, :{hort!| tained in the . — betwixt the blood - weſſels of the 
notes or ſummaries of the.titles "I = p ch — 3\ wiſcera, which he: imagined to be, extravaſatediant\bon- 
Which haye been made by\ſeveral. lawyers, in oder 50 creted blood The moderne having diſcoved Alathe 
eompare andi mda mine the Conne Sion, of the — ents viſcera to be yaſcnlarꝝ and 2 rejected this 
- with: (prie apgthyric: ace: the articles DU and CORE. E. r with 5 ing, MELO. rus MN LAN 

a1: PAR 20h PARAV ALLE: a perſon that. 
N yg who holds of angthar, or the lot - 


zig sen 297 ai goed bag mis 203 1 1 

not UC SOTLES bene os mythdlegy,-goddefley defitsi who! | | 
were: ſuppoſed. t9i;prefide — — 
-and to determine the date or period of humanili 

Tbe ancients, reckoned, the pargz,iwho were alſo called| and 2 ſmall, recairing an mνB,,¶E humdur un 15 
„b and deſtinies, to be three: i Ac number, 11 zequiſite and extend . 
»things have, tueir beginning. 2 and Fad Dhay | pores it is that is ſuppoſed to fit the Plant fos 
were called Au, lotha, and nd ate repre- and growth. 21; 4 vile alt. TOO LD 8 

ſented as ſpinning the thread of —— yr which, 92 PARENT, ren, os relation applicable t to 
employment (Gloths held: the diſtaff, Lacheſis ned thoſe from whom we immediately receive our being. 

the wheel, and Atropos cut the thread, Their. perſons PARENAH ESIS, in grammar, certain 
are varioliſiy : deſttibed ; ſometim 00s they are repitſented!| words, 1 diſcourſe, which interrupt. — 
a old wemen, one holding 2 diſtaff, another à Wheel, and | 

a third a pair of ſciſſars. Others paint Clothe — . |: 
aof divets colours, Mith acrown * der head, and 
holding a diſtaff in her hand; Lachefis in a garment. 0 
= with ſtars, and holding (evera}{pindles San 


*** 


bey ents, to 8 — wakes, being a porous, 
a ||.flexible, — — — 
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pan al K ig 10d ai bag n d 18 | 

10 f AENE, in commeners: t ſheapior | monly 8. ee 
goats prepared after ſuch a manner as to render it proper hal thertlifcourſe. .- 

d all 


tor vxritintz unon cone ring HM Se.. 60%. 
be manuf sue Sfpsrah ent- is, begun by the 
˖ der and 4 by the or dn v 


embaraſing i it, and 9 the diſcourſe bac 


'PARGETING, in building) 15 uſedd for che plaſter 
of walls, and ſometimes for the plaſter itſelf. l 
_PARHELIUM, or ee 2 e, 1 
ſun, or metedr,' in form ight ight; 
gin U e 1 80 
_ The prahelia are formed by the- refle@ion ofthe fue 

woes — properly polited; They uſually accom- 
pany the'eorone,/ or Juininous' circles; and are placed in 
the —— and at the ſame height. Their, It 
colours reſemble that of the rainbow; the red and yellow 
are on the ſide towards the fun, and the blue and violet 
on the other. There Panne der heave ſee — 0 


parhelia,” and vito v ee 
Parhelia are dou triple de vnd in 720, a b. 
helion of five ſuns "Was: wwetat 


at Arles of fixd 17 
M. Mariotte accounts for pirhetis bonn un Aut | 
ltdle particles of ice floating in the air;"that*multiply the! 
image of the ſun by — or · reflection 3 and * 
geometrical calculus he has determined the procife figure 
of theſe little icicles, their ſituntiom in the air, and the 
fre of the corona or cireles which accompany the parhe- 
la, and the colours wherewith they are painted. M. 
Huygens accounts for the formation of a parhelion in 
the ſame manner as 9 * of the halo. See che artiele 
Haro. 225 ene e Qty es, 
"PARIETALIA On, in anatomy, che ſovetis we 
third bones of the eranium; being called alſo ofla-breg-, 


PARIETES,'in anatomy, a em ; d do ade incla-. 

-fures, or membranes, that ſtop up or cloſe the hollow 

parts 'of the oops an thoſe WRC horas, 
Ke. 


PARIETARIA, aelliv©ey of the- watt; in hoainy; 

ant with tender reddiſh ſtalks; rough, uneut, ob * 

caves, pointed at both ends; and impetfect r flow- 
ers, growing in cluſters along the talks, followed each 
by a-\mall ſhining ſeed. It is perennial; common on old 
valls and among rubbiſh, and flowers in May. - 

The leaves of ipeliitory of the wall habe RAVE) in 
cataplaſms for diſcuſſin —— 8 $5 decoe- 
tions of them, — expreſſed zuice, have been given 
a5 emollient diureties; in nephritie caſes — iſchuries; 
and are ſaid, when — to be uſeful aperi- 
ents or ſweeteners in cutaneous defedations, The plant 
appears to be of no great activity, rather olerace- 
ous tnan medicinal: to the taſte, the —＋ in ſubſtance 
and thin juice, . than-herbacoous: ** wa- 


6 EI n 

"ans, the 3 of 2 re 3 or a ele. 
euit of ground inhabited by people who belong to one 
Nun, and are wary "he! een Anne * mi- 
nter. 

In England. weeks are nine thouſand; nine hundred 
d thirteen pariſhes, of which three thouſand, eight 
hundred and ſbrry⸗kve are churches impropriate, and the 
reſt are annexed to colleges, or church dignities. In 
many of theſe pariſhes, on account of their large extent, 


and —_— number of A there are ſeveral "chapels 


— — choſe annugily tor 
late and manage the concerns of the "und Or: for which ee 
pe articles Olonen. wanne a Ovenveuns of the 

PARK, A — — privileged for wild beaſts of | 
hace, nds he arc or the ki rant. No 


8 can now erect a park without his roy No ae 
<ence under -theibroad-ſeat ;: but there may be in 


* tough crefted without lawful warrant, and 
owner way bring aden gad perſons thar kill | 


DES; tk PA STC mu Ag. Af 
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x8 Ss 4+ 5% 4 © a6 odd 


ain. In the houſe of lords, criminal-cauſes ars tried * 
the impeachmenrof the eominions 5 and this houſe häs an 


e ne 1666, eie as come tale on peur from the cburt 


matis, and oſfa- fincipiti sss 0s 20, fo 


1 ht de war Ft in dri WE 
; enfly'removed by the epherc . 
ie n ity! 1 e mp et . 
i | EF 4A net, aced'on't 
of the — Auel . wine e | Fry Sink ty one entrane 818 is next —— 4 
TTT Del a ae eo were 
 PARGET, — — n to ſeveral ey Have ho Way lef Wile 1 2 
kinds" of ple , 0 anne Usee the article PAN ary: See Auer Für: W 
aan e e de 31091, 04, awd! pax 
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With an 1 47 * o 


a parſey, is to give 4 ff F Holdin 
ſuch a e by So of drum FA 'or 9 9 55 of 9 GOIE 


PARLIAMENT is tne grand aſfembfy öf the hee 
ſtates of this kingdem, ſummoned t6 8 | 
authority, to confult' of matters Yelati 
welfare, and particularly to enact and repeal laws. 10 
confiſts of the Kings the lords ſpiritual and temporal, An 
the commons; and is at once the ſeat of the legiſlative 
authority, and the higheſt court of juſtice'iti GreatsBrf 


{ning juriſdiction for the trial of peers upbii'indiamenits 
found by a grand jury; the lords lf 8 ſuch caüſes 


of chaticery, 
Fand all their decrees are as juds' refits;” - The HKiwfe'sf 


commons examine the right of el fohs, regulate dſſpotes 
coneerning them, may expel their own membets, and 


commit them to priſon; they are the grand inqueſt” of 


the nätion, and preſent public grievances or: delinquents 
to the king and: lords, in order tö their being puniſhed. 
In ſhort, they are the fepreſentatives of all the commons 


in che king om, und in them their cbnſtituents have 


placed the higheſt confidence, by Inveſting them Wich 
the power of making aws, and entruſting t 
their liberties and privileges. * Original 
N were called every year; butt y degrees their term 
2 longer. In the reigh of kin ig Ga II. they were 
1's Jong time, with great interfuptions between ; but 
both methods were found of ſuch il conſequence, that, 
in the jm wee of the reigh of king'Willfam' Hl. an get 
was paſſed, by which the term of alf parllaments was re- 
| Rrained to three ſeſſions, or three years; this was hende 
a þcalled the triennial act: but ſinee that time, from other 
views, the period of parſiaments has been lengthened'to 
ſeverryears. ' A Parliament is called by the king's writ'or 
letter directed to each Jord, commanding hit to/appear z 
and by others writs, directed to the ſheriffs of each coun- 


5 new partia- 


[ty to ſummon the people to eleQ two knights for each 


county, and one or twWo burgeſſes for each borough. 
The number of the members in the houſe of lords is un- 
certain, as increaſing at the kingꝰs pleaſure; The mem- 


bers of the houſe of commons, hen full, are five hun- 


dred and fifty three, viz. ninety- two Knights of the ſhires ; 
fifty two deputies for twenty-flye cities, London having 
four, ſixteen for” the eight Cinque: ports; two for etch 
f univerſity ; three hundred and: thirty/two for an hith- 


hundred of 'theſe members are met, it is reckoned a full 


of bulineſs. 10 

| Upon the holding of a parfiament/edvli6g; the firſt day, 
fits in the upper houſe, under a canopy, with the crown 
on his head, and dreſſed in his royal robes; and there, 
by! himſelf,” or the lord chancellor, (declares the reaſons 
of their meeting, in the preſence of both the Jords'and 


a ſpeaker, h is preſented to the Kitig, and being 
proved by his eu ths bulineſs* wW the parliament 
- [4 on. e Hs 1 

The lords and dance fie pres in a diſtin apart- 


ME. 


by thetnſelves'on"the'fides of tbe trone; at the wall, on 
the king's right hand, the two archbiſhops fir by then- 
ſelves os form. Below them, the biſhops of London, 
Durham, and Wincheſter, and all che other bilhoys of on 
according to the priority of their conſecration. 
king's left hand; the lörd treafurer, lord ken, and 
lord privy- ſeal fit upon forms above all dukes, marquiſſes, 
and Sits, -aceording to their creation. Acroſs 1 N 


are wool-acks, continued from an W 


em with all 


dred eighty boroughs; twelve for the boroughs in 
Wales, and forty-five embers for Scotland. If three 


houſe; and forty” ny compoſe a Houſe for the diſpateh 


comtnons ; and then the commons are required to choofe | 


ment: in the houſe of lords, the princes of the blood ſit 
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| * ate forms for the-viſcounts- alla. 
the ether w. N are ſeated; the judged; 8 


and ſubſcribe their opinions againſt tranſubſtantiation; Kc; 
And if any member of that houſe votes, or fits there du- 


| debate, after. the ſpeaker is choſen, - without 
bo fig OR ue 4 


— 
r — —— —éä3ô — Rn 
1 7 2 3 A a. - - 


citizen, and burgeſs is to come to parliament, except he 


lege for. 


felony, and breach of the peace: however, it is ordained by 
ſtatute, that actions may be commenced, in any of the 


to vote for knights of the ſhire. 


| ſhall be ingroſſed and written fair upon parchment, and 


Teal ar. mace Wy pres; err 
2 10 On 


ive their 


e 922 axe; ts ti 
king 


ancery, 
2 diup tilt 


n 


| 2 


to the commons. reje 
more — — — 


"= My to fit. 55 9 —— fit promiſcuouſiy, 1 


ly the ſpeaker has a. chair at the upper end of the houſe, 
* the clerk and his aſſiſtant ſit at a table near him. Bel 
ſore any buſineſs is done, all the mempexs of the houſe of 
commons take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy; Sc. 


ſt taken theſe oaths, * the hours of nine 
and four in a full houſe, he ig a popiſh recuſant 
convict, and incapable of 2 pe 4 ſorſeits five 
bundred pounds. The ſame teſt the lords too, though 
they do not take the oaths, are obliged to comply wich. 
When the parliament is thus met, no members are to de- 

rt ſrom it without leave. Upon extraordinary 

ſions, all the members are ſometimes ſummoned, in — 
caſe every lord ſpicitual and temporal, and every knight, 


can reaſonably and boneftly excuſe himſelf,; or be amere- 
ed: that is, feſpectively, a lord by the lords, ae com- 
moner by the commons. 
All members of parliament, in order that. an may. at- 
tend the ublic ſervice of their country, have the privi- 
Gives, and their menial ſervants, of being 
Freed from arreſts, attachments, impriſonments, &. for 
debts, treſpaſſes, &c, but not from arreſts for treaſon, 


courts of Weſtminſter, againſt perſons intitle to privilege 
of parliament, - after a prorogation or diſſolution, till 2 
new parliament is called, or the ſame become re- aſſembled; 
and likewiſe after an adjournment for above fourteen 
days; and the reſpective courts, in ſuch a caſe, have 
power to proceed to judgment, &c. Here the proceſs is 
to be ſummons diſtreſs. infinite, &c. till the parties ſhall 
enter an appearance; and for default 8 the real or 
perſonal eſtate of the defendant may be ſequeſtered ; 
though the plaintiff may not, in that caſe, arreſt the 
body of any member of parliament: IS William: 1. 
97 N 
"Anciently all the people had votes in "vledtion,: ill it 
was enacted by Henry VI. that none but freeholders, who | 
had a yearly revenue. of forty ſhillings, ſhould be admired 


The manner of debating upon, and paſling bills in bar 
liament, is as follows: any member may move to have a 
dill brought i in, which, upon a queſtion put, being agreed 
to by the majority, this perſon, with others, is ordered to | 
prepare and bring in the ſame. | When it is ready, a 
time is W ae for its being read, and after the clerk's 
reading it, the ſpeaker. reads an abſtract of it, and puts 
the queſtion whether or no it ſhall have a ſecond reading? 


and after a ſecond reading, the queſtion is put, whether | 


or no it ſhall be committed ? which is either to a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, if it be of importance, or to a 
private committee, any member naming the perſons. 
The committee being appointed, and a chairman choſen, 
the chairman reads the bill, paragraph by paragraph, puts 
every clauſe to the queſtion, fills up the blanks and makes 
amendments, according to the opinion of the majority. 
The bill thus gone through, the chairman makes his re- 
port at the fide; bar of the houſe, reads all the additions 
and amendments, &c. and moves for leave to bring up 
the report to the table; which granted, he delivers it to 

the clerk, who reads the amendments, &c. The ſpeaker | 
then puts the queſtion, whether they ſhall be read a ſecond 
2 and if agreed to, he reads them himſelf. .. To ſo 
mny of the amendments as the houſe aquieſces in, the 
ion is now put, whether the bill, thus amended, 


read a third time ? and the: bill. ping, ing ingroſſed, t 
ſpeaker holds it in his hand, and. aſks it ſhall paſs.?.. f 


reſolved! 
houſe, every merubet may ſpeak to a queſt 


749 or not content In the -houle, of comme 
vote by . yeas and nays g and if it de. dubiens which are 
the greater number, the houſe: divides, If che — — 


dec, it cannot be avy 


has but one reading. +; Noone ani 
When a member of the houſe of ;commons : * 


| IR "his ſpeech; _ 


be. b 

e day, —— 
2 Pao him; dnwben com 
mons, in ordtgę g have a greater freedom. of N 


ves into a Eommitte® of ot 


as he thinks neceſſary. In the houſe -of —— 
vote, beginning a priſe or loweſt baron, ay 
ſo. up orderly to the higbeſt, ae gr 


be 


be about bringiug any thing into the, bouſe, the goa 
out; but if it be about any thing the houſe already has, 
| the nays go out. In all ——— 13 Appoints four 
C 
W y:Cnan 

ing the right, an oy nays angeg Gn Os chair: _ 
then there are * two tellers. If a bill paſs one hyule, 
and the other demur to it, a conference is demanded in 


the painted chamber, where certein members are, deputel 


from each houſe ;- and here the lords ſit covered, 5 
commons ſtand bare, and debate the eaſe. If they di 
gree, the affair is null; but if they agrees: this, with the 
ee bills that have paſſed both houſes, is braught down 
to the king: in) the houſe of Joxdy, Who comts thier 
elothed i in his royal robes; before;him the :elerk of-the 
parliament ney, the title of each bill, and as he reads, 
the clerk vf the — pronounees the. royal aſſent or 
diſſent, If it be 
theſe words, Le roy le veut, the king will have it ſo z at 
private, Sait fait comme il ef deſires, let thę requeſt he epm- 
plied with: if the king refute the bill, the anſwer iyiGe 
ry Nr 4, the king will think of it; and iſ i be a wo- 
[ney-bill, the anſwer is, Le roy remercie' ſes loyaux fich, 
accepte law: bentwolence, & auſſi le veut';\ the king thanks 
his loyal ſubjects, _"_— EM and there 
woy . Nr. W. Mile ee 
PARNASSUS, 2 mountain of Greece, much cele- 
hey by ancient Den. ſiuated near Samen II- 
vadia. 2 nn Big eren 4 A? fda" ee 4 
PAROCHIAL. ſomething belonging wy a il See 
'ARISH, | CHURCHy2&cr 1111 Zain Geet 
|» PARODICAL Degrets-of an in algen, dle 
the ſeveral regular tetms in quadratie, cubic, biquadratc 
equations, &c. the indexes of -whoſe; powers aſcend er 


zr, in a cubical equation, Where no term is Mf. 
ing, but having all its parodie degrees, ds iode re of the 
terms re regularly deſcending thus 3, ,, oe 7 


e 511195 2 HT; . 2 2 
os al a poetical pleaſantty; Going; in ap- 
pl ying he. verſes written in one ſubjec by wa of mn 
cule to another; or in turning a ferious work into a 4 
leſque, by affecting to obſerve, as nearly as poſſible, t 
ſame rhymes, words and cadences, It comes near 10 
what ſome of our late writers call traveſty; and Was 
ſet on foot ay the Greeks, from whom we el 
name. 4 ts 2 A de ABT 
65 PAROL, r nens in n lar, is uſed for. a — 
court: ſometimes this word is Jo! oined with the term lea 10 
thus leaſe- parol denotes a leaſe by word of mouths : 
order to diſtinguiſh, it from a leaſe i in writing. " 
PARONYCHIA,: a whitlow, in ſurgery 2 P 4 


2 "al Greek, and N * e en | 
e nal. f NN 27 Wh 44 & 3 e 
For the eaſier cure of a peronychu, ies acienD 8 
4 be conſideted. If it be of the mild or firſt — 
has not penetrated deep, the cure ni without 


the majority be lor it, hy! clerk writes on it, W baille 


4 0 1 * 4 \F1þ TR EVE {4 ee 9 FR . '* N AVE * 


„ | | 1 


3's obtained. As ſoon as the n q 


„ ws; minotorn {conan 4 wt bel cate ef 


ublic bill, the royal aſſent is gien in 


deſcend orderly in an atithmetical pragreſtions as a 


PAR wm ene a popular maxim, ad adage, 0 


kind of tumor, ariſing at the ends of the agen hs ac | 
roots of the nails. 7 4; E. Fi ** td 35421 e 4 £ 2 14 90 


e 
the mouth, wartaz and. the remaining 8 
and applied hot to; tha, chgeks. Na 


N if the diſorder cannot be thus Slpenſed, icenallignd| | 
applications of mallowo, $c...are..goot d and to-forward | 
the maturation. exterpally, a balf.reafted. ſig may be 4p. 
ews-that the: | 
matter is ſuppurated, it ought: immediately te be opened, 


plied: and When the ſoftneſs. of the tumor 


by the lanegt, to: . the matters lodging there, and 
eroding the bone, and,producing a fiſtula ot caried. After 
it is opened, the Metier ſhould be gent hy preſſed out wih 
the fingers, and the mouth frequently waſhed with red 
vine, and mixed. with a decoRian:of vulnerary herbs, till 


it is well. When the ulcer. has penetrated deep, it will | 


be neceſſary. to ien the ſame e with a ſyringe; and 
comprels the "yy a proper external bandage,: to make 
the bottom part heal firſt; and when it is already become 
fiſtulous, and has callous: edges, it may then often he eured 
by injecting tincture of myrrh, and elixir propriecatis, 
continuing this for ſome time. If ay theſe prove incffee- 
tual, the fſtula muſt be laid open by inciſion, and the ca- 
ries removed by medicines, cauſties, or the actual cau- 
tery. If this progeeds, as ſometimeg it does, fram a 


cacious tooth, this is firſt of all to be extracted. otherwiſe 


the tumor will degenerate i into a fiſtula ; "ws it is mae 
belt to be early in making the inciſion. 


PASQUIN, a mutilated ſtatue at Name, in a cornex! 


of the palace of the Urſini: it takes itg name from 4 
cobler of that city called Paſquin, famous for his ſneers 
and gibes, and who diverted himſelf with paſfing his jokes 
on all the people who went through the ſtreet. * his 
death, as they were digging up the pavement before. his 
ſhop, they found in the earth the ha tue of an ancient 
gladiator, well cut, but maimed, and half ſpoiled: this 
they ſet up in the place where-it was found, and by com- 
mam conſent named it Paſquin, Since that time all ſa- 

tires are attributed to that figure, and are either put into 

its mouth or paſted upon it, as if they were wrote by 
Paſquin redivivus 3; and theſe are addreſſęd by Paſquin to 
Marforio, another ſtatue at Rome, When Marforio is 


attacked, Paſquin comes to his athſtance ; ; and when; 


Paſquin is attacked, Marforio aſſiſts him in his turn. 

PASQUINADE, a fatirjcal libel faſtened to the ſtatue | po 
of Paſquin: theſe are commonly ſhort, merry, and point- 
ed; and from hence the term has been applied to all lam- 
poons of the ſame caſt. The difference between a pa- 
quinade and a ſatire is, that the end of the latter is to 
correct and reform, while that of the, [har is ouly to 
ridicule and expoſe. 

PASS, a trag ght, difficult, and narrow paſſage, which 
hu up the entrance into a country. .- | 

Pass of Arms, in chivalry, a bridge, road, be. which 

the ancient knights undertook to defend. 

Pass, or PASSADE, in fanciogs. an adunnce or leap 
forward upon. the enemy. 


; PASSADE, in che manege, is 8; turn or une of 2 


orſe backwards or . on the ſame ſpot of 
ground. 


PASSAGE, i in the manege, is a Lenka 8 


q 


encept 
e y uſed iuſtead of 


wy 


. way eg . 4 n 
anna, g nieldz . tou walk, leifurely + 
— moſt: boaſts; hor _ CN Oey; i fe- 
Ran 715 8 e 


good, and avoid whatever ihreatens evil. 
PAGSla Ns, in metlicine, ma one of the e 
| and. produce very ſenſible e Joy, anger, and fear, 


ate the principal. In che two. fieſ, ade [{pitits-are hurtied 
with top, great-vivagity; whereas, in fear ar dread, oy 
are as it were curhed and concentrated » bene 

conelude, that they have a very bad eſſtecb upon — 


and therefore it will be beſt to keep them within baungs 
as much as paſibles end to preſerve! an inward 2 


calmneſs, and tranquility. Continual ſorrow and angu 


of mind rendet the fluids thick, and generate viſcid 


acid crudities in the ſtomach, and at length render the 
body unapt for a due circulation ; 8 proceed ob- 
ſtrustions of the viſcera, and many W diſordets. 
Anger conſtringes the bilious veſſels in partioulat, and 
cauſes toq great an evaeuation of the bile; produces ſtric- 
tures in the ſtomach and duodenum; e the biliqus 
bumours are amzſſed and corrupted; laying a foundation 
for vomiting, bilious fevers, anti cardia gie. | 


Fassrons, in painting, are the external ixpanſllans of 
the different Alg ens and ons uf the mind but 


particularly their different effects upon the ſeveral features 


of the face; _—_ zugh the arms, and indeed every part 
of the body, ſerue ry by their quick, languid, and 
variouſly diverſified motions, to expreſs the paſſions of the 
foul 1 yet, in penny this difference is moſt N 
in Fe face. „ N | 


In ſorrow, joy, "ev, arts gi compulſen, the ejes 


{ ſwell all, of a fudden, are covered with a ſuperabundant 

moiſture, and drop tears; and in grief eſpecially, the 
corners of the mauth hang dpwn, the eye-lids are half 
ſhut, and the pupil of the eye is elevated and half cover- 
ed:; ud all the ather muſcles of the face are relaxed ſo | 


that the viſage appears longer than ordinary. 
In fear, terror, fright, and horror, the eye - n <td 
greatly elevated, the 
Able, ſo as to diſcover the white of the eye, and t 
Gl is depreſſed: and half covered by the lower eye · lid ʒ 
the hair ſtands an end; the mouth is at the ſame timt 


wide open, and the lips ſo far drawn back, that the teeth 


boch of the upper atid-under jaw appear. 

tempt is expreſſed by raiſing one fide of th upper⸗ 
555 ſo as ta diſcoyer the teeth, whilſt the other fide has a 
movement like that in laughter ; the eye, on that fide 


whete the teeth appear, is half ſhut, whilſt the other re» 


mains open; however, both the pupils are depreſſed. 
In jealouſy, envy, hatred, and malice, the eye-brows 


are knit ; and, in aughter, all the parts W tending 


as it were towards the center of the face. 
Mr. le Brun has been extremely happy in 


of | the ſeveral paſſions, and the ooo. © he has lef 
| deſerve i imitation: 


Passioks, in 


rotting in ſuch a manner that he raiſes the outarard| viſhing the charjere of the ders. by Bee the 4: cle 


ind-leg, and the inward e together; and ſetti ng | 
theſe two on the ground, raiſes the other two alternately, | 
never gaining ont a fopt of ground at a time. 


/HARACTER; R. 


Passion, or Croſs of the Parton, in heraldry; f is ſo 


| i | called, becauſe reſembling the ſhape of that on which our 
ASSAGE, or Passo, in muſic, a part of an air or Saviour is thought to den ſuffered; that is, not croſſed 


tune, conſiſting of ſeveral ſhort notes, as quavers, ſemi- in the middle, but a little below the top, with arms Wort 


* &c. laſting one, two, or at moſt three meaſutes, 


beginning of a piece, which is to be afterwards 
imitated in the other notes of the piece, not with the plants, the corolla of whi 
lame chords or notes, but only by obſerving the ſame || Jargeneſs and 
berry, ſupported on a 3 5 
: There are ſeveral ſorts of this plant, but that which is 


moti 
wr — number and 3 as io We notes of the firſt 


Sid of PAS8AGE, a name given to thoſe birds which! 


r 


i certain ſtated ſeaſons. of the year remove from certain fis intregrimus, paſhon-flower with hard Marpes: enn : 
a0 Fitts neg at other ſtated times return to them again, | leaves, or the common 


and , Juails, woodeocks, Korks, nightingales, ſwallows, 


El other ſpecies. 


in þ to the length of the ſhaft. 


conſiſts of ſive petals, of the 
ann the fruit is a 
pedicle. 


the moſt commonly cultivated is the-pafſiftora folits palma- 


paſfion-flower, 4 ; 
This grows naturally in the Brafils, yet is bardy 


| enough to thrive in the open air here, and is ſeldom in- 


ASSAGE, in commerce, is eaten or jured except in very ſevere winters, which commonly 

duty ws ſome princes, either by land or ſea, in | kills the branches der i round, and qu ge n ny 

; "I Cloſe. — narrow places in theit territories, on all | the roots ; this riſes in a few years to a gr t. if 
els and carriag 1 


have fs — theſe 
{ plants, whoſe — were trained up more than forty 


feet 


Sers coming in or going out of ports, &c. 


es, and even ſometimes on perſons or | they have proper ſupport. 


8, in moral philoſophy, are, certain motions 
of the foul, which make it purſue: what ore de 


eye · lids are expanded as wide as 


mp — 

- n a - — none 
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ſize and ſhape of the mogul plum, and when ripe 


It may be pr 


weak ſhoots ſhould be entirely cutoff, and the 


loving year. 
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man's arm, and are covered with à purplim bu, but 


feet long in one ſummer j they 


OURd,: nota with ese other and 
| ped leaf, compoſed of five fmooth en- 
and have two ſmall leaves or ears embracing the ſtalks at 
their baſe ;' and from the ſame point comes out à long 


; arg very Gender, ſ© wilt "by" upporteds e, 


ang to the 


cClaſper, which twiſts roumd the »neighbooring: plants, | Tay 


whereby the ſtalles are ſupported. The flowers come out 
at the fame joints as the leaves; theſe have foot-ftalks 
almoſt three inches long; they have an outer cover com- 
oſed of three concave oval leaves, of a paler green than 
the leaves of the plant, which are little more than half of 
the empalement, which is compoſed of ſtve oblong blunt 
leaves, of a very pale green; within theſe are five petals, 
nearly of the fame ſhape and ſize with the empalement, 
ſtanding alternately between them. In the center of the 


flower ariſes a thick club-like column about an inch long, 


on the top of which ſits an oval germen, from whoſe baſe 
ſpreads out five awl-ſhaped horizontal ſtamina, which ate 
terminated by oblong broad ſummits, faſtened in the mid- 


dle to the ſtamina, hanging downward ; theſe may be 


moved round without ſeparating from the ſtamina ; their 


under furface is charged with JO and on the 
fide of the germen ariſe three 11 


der purpliſh ſtyles, near 
an inch long, ſpteading from each other, terminated by 


#4] + This o propagat 
do | beancbes, which In ane your will be well footed, 


a; 
* 


e laying down de 

| , | ſo t 8 5 

be taken hoes the old plants and tränfplanted, "4 
they are deligned'to remain. The cuttings of this Will 
alſo take root; 1 they are planted in a amy foil — 

ars- covered wirt bell or Rand glalfes to exclude tte ar, 
they will fuceced much better than when they are other. 
wife treated ; but when the cuttings pit Out ſhoots, the 

air ſhould be admitted to them, otherwiſe they will draw 
up weak, and ſpoil ! they muſt be afterward treated as the 
WEIS ITT e CEC ES SEEN me 


+ 


— 


'' Thoſe plants, which ure propagated by layers of cutt⸗ 
ings, do not produce: fruit ſo l Us ſeedling 
plants, and I have found the plants, Which have been 
pagated two or three times, either by layers or cut- 
tings, ſeldom produce fruit, whick is common to many 
other plants. Mit Gard. Dit. 
Fi- WEx, the week immediately preceding tde 
feſtival. of Eaſter: ſo called, becauſe in that week dur 
Saviour's paſſion and death happened. See che article 
fr e OR ARR: 5 
+ PASSIVE, in general, denotes ſomething that ſuffers 
the action of another, called an agent, or active power. 
In grammar, the verb or word that expreſſes this paſſion, 
is termed a paſſiye verb; which, in the learned langua- 
geo, has a peculiar termination, as amor, doceor, &c. in 
atin ; that is, an# is added to the actives amd, dices: 
and, in the Greek, the inflection is made by changing o 
into outs, As 10 , rvY]‘]]Hτi t, &e. But, in the modern 


obtuſe ſtigmas. Round the bottom of the column are/ languages, the paſſive inffection is performed by means 


two orders of rays, the inner, which is the ſhorteſt, in- 
clines upward to the column, the outer, which is near 
half the length of the petals, ſpreads flat upon them; 
theſe rays are compoſed of a great number of thread like 
filaments, of a purple colour at bottom, but are blue on 
the outſide, Theſe flowers have a faint ſcent, and con- 
tinue but one day; after they fade, the germen on the 
top of the column {wells to a large oval fruit, about the 
is of 


of auxiliary verbs, joined to the participle paſſive; as 
I am praiſed, in Latin laudor, and in Greek exam: ; 
or I am lovgd, in Latin amor, and in Greek ee 
Thus it appears, that the auxliary verb I am, ſerves to 
form the paſſives of oo verbs; and the ſame holds of 
the French, as je ſuis lout, I am praiſed; f aye it hui, I 
eee ts Dat TT + 
' PASSOVER, a folemn feſtival of the Jews, celebrat- 
ed on the fourteenth day of the month next after the ver- 


the ſame pale yellow, incloſing a ſweetiſn diſagreeable nal equinox, and inſtituted in cominemotation-of their 


pulp, in which are lodged oblong ſeeds..' This plant be- 
gins to flower early in July, and there is a ſucceſſion of 

owers daily, till the froſt in autumn puts a ſtop to 
opagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
upon a moderate hot- bed, which will bring up the plants 


much ſooner than when they are fown in the open air, ſo 


they will have more time to get ſtrength before winter. 
When the plants are come up two or three inches high, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each planted in a 
ſeparate ſmall pot filled with good kitchen garden earth, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed to forward their tak- 
ing new root; after which they ſhould be gradually inur- 
ed to bear the open air, to which they ſhould be expoſ- 
ed in ſummer, but in the autumn they muſt be placed un · 
der a garden frame to ſcreen them from the froſt, but 
they ſhould have the free air at all times in mild weather. 
In the ſpring following they ſhould be turned out of the 
pots, and planted againſt a good aſpected wall, where 


| up may have height for their ſhoots to extend, other- 


wiſe they will hang about ànd entangle with each other, 


and by that means make but an indifferent appearance; 
but when buildings are to be covered, this plant is very 


proper for the purpoſe. After they have taken good root 


in their new quarters, the only care they will require is | 
to train their ſhoots up 


ainſt the wall, as they extend 
in length, to prevent their hanging about; and if the 


winter proves ſevere the ſurface of the ground about their 
roots ſhould be covered with mulch to keep the froſt | ſterers, book binders, &c. 
from penetrating of the ground; and if the ſtalks and | * 
branches are covered with mats, peas haulm, ſtraw, or { wherein- pies are baked; and in confeRionary, paſte * 
any ſuch light covering it will protect them in winter; 8 
but this covering. muſt be taken off in mild weather, 
otherwiſe it will cauſe the branches to grow 


| mouldy, 
which will be more injurious than the cold: In the 
ſpring the plants ſhould be trimmed, when all the ſmall 
ones 


' ſhortened to about four or five feer long, which: will 
_. - cauſe them to p 


coming out of Egypt; becauſe on the night before their 
departure the deſtroying angel, who put to death the firſt- 
born of the Egyptians, paſſed over the houſes of the He- 
brews, which were' ſprinkled with the blood of a lamb. 
w_ whole tranfaQion is related in the twelfth chapter of 
| us, 1x8 ww DE | VCC 
They were ordered before this feſtival to kill the paſchal 
lamb, and to ſprinkle their door - poſts with its blood; 
and the following night, which was the grand feaſt of 
the paſſover, and which was to continue ſeven days, they 
were to eat the lamb roaſted with a ſallad of wild lettuces, 
or other bitter herbs,” in the poſture of travellers; and if 
any part remained the day ſollowing, it was to be thrown 
| into the fire; and for eight days together no leavened 
* to be uſed, on pain of being cut off from the 
| PASS-PAROLE, a command given at the head of an 
| army, and thence communicated to che rear by paſſing it 
from mouth to mounten. 
Pass-Poxr, or PAss, a licence or writing obtained 


from a prince or governor, granting liberty and ſaſe con- 


duct to paſs through his territorſes without moleſtation. 


Pass- Vol Adr, or Passe-Vorant, in 4 military 


ſenſe, the ſame with a faggot . See FaGcoT. | 
ma TBOARD, a kind of thick paper formed c 

veral ſheets of paper paſted together. 

| PASTE, a compolition of water and flour, boiled to 

.confiſtence ; uſed by various artifices, as fadlers, uphol 


f ſe- 


In cookery, paſte is the compolition of flour, r. 


notes a preparation of ſome fruit, made by beatin 
| pulp thereof with ſome fluid; or other admixture; 


| afterwards drying it with ſugar, till as pliable gs © Ke 


| PasTE,:in the glaſs-trade, a kind of coloured gb, 
made of a' calcined cryſtal, 5 and merle Fange 
tions, ſo as to imitate the. natural gems ; fer ; > a 


ut out n ſhoots for flowering the E21 of effecting which, fee Game | bes, ge} HASTE. 
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wort 


„ like areas: or de let ne 


hi ſin, by drawi 
E w, make the n thus will the matter be 
giſcharged, and the finger will generally heal ſpontane- 
ouſly. Jildanus, in cent. 1. ob. 97, gives the: following | | 
ſafe and ready method of curing a paron) this, Which he 
had ane tried with ſucceſs. He firſt fomented the 


the chamomile, and melilot, and fenugreek, and quinee- 
leds, boiled in cows milk; then he l cut off the 
. of the ſkin Where the pain was. The ſkin being 
thus removed, ſame red ſpecks appeared, in Which, upon 
inciſion, de found one or two ſmall drops of a ved water; 
and, this being diſcharged, he applied a linen” cloth 
moiſtened with a ſolution. of Venice treacle in brandy; 
the pain immediately un, and next day the 0 was | 


ſound. 


If the diſorder is ſeated near the rooty: of the nile, be- 
nail, is generally loſt. If the purulent matter is conceal- 
fammation and intenſe pains. In this caſe, Solingen, 


the nail under which che morbific matter ſtagnates ei- 
ther by extirpating it entirely, or by making an inciſion 


be eaſily healed, by the application of lint n 
ſpirit of wine or lime water. 

PAROTIDES, Paratid Glands, in anatomy, denote 
two large glands, behind the ears. 


tions of the parotid glands. _ 5 


ſaid to de mild, when they ariſe ſpontaneouſly, without 
any preceding contagious or peſtilential diſeaſe, as they 
frequently do in 8 children; and theſe are gene- 
rally not dangerous. Of this kind alſo are thoſe Which 
ariſe after gentle fevers, being a critical tranſlation of the 
diſcaſe. Thoſe bubos are called malignant, which happen 
in the peſtilence or venereal diſeaſe 3. whence they are 
denominated peftilential or venereal bubos. | See the ar- 
ticle uso 
FARES SM, in medicine, the acceſs or fit of a 
teaſe, ; 
| The word is Greek, and formed of wag. and of ves 
"rp. 
 PARRICIDE, Parricida, ' Patric: 45, in AriQneſs, ed 
notes the murder or murderer of a father, as matricide is 
the murder or murderer of a mother. 
The word is Latin, * formed of Hans A father, and 
ado, to ſlay. 


It is alfo extended to the murder of any near id | 
tion. 

PARRYING, in fencing, the action of warding off 
the blows aimed at, one by another. See the article 
Fexcins. | 
PARSLEY, in botany, an umbelliferous plant, with | ti 
deep green winged leaves, of which thoſe that grow on 
the ſtalk are divided into fine oblong narrow ſegments; 


neſs of the finger. It is biennial, a native of moiſt grounds 
in the ſouthern parts of SM and S in our. Cp 
linary gardens. | 
_ The roots of 
and ſuppoſed to be aperient and diuretic, but liable. 
Produce flatulencies. Their taſte is ſweetiſh, accompa- 
nied with a light warmth or flavour, ſomewhat reſem-- 
bling that of a cattot. The leaves: of the plant have s 
greater warmth and leſs ſweetneſs than the roots. | 
The ſeeds, ſaid to be carminative, reſolvent, and diure- 
tic, and commended in the German ephemerides for de- are 
1 cutaneous inſeRs in childten, are in taſte warmer 
more aromatic than any other part of the plant, and 
accompanied with a conſiderable bitterneſs, . + 


place. a fin on each ſide of the affected part; and e Ac 
95 it on both ſides, from bot hares. — ken, a. 75 


wich yy herb ; 
fand of It. they will © 
come from a great dif | upon it 17 5 In ol | 
| tries where theſe animals abqun „they wil 71 4 
t be not very ſecurely. + ſt chem z ſo 
0 by 


* 


erer has a mind to have x 


cultivating parſley, will draw all Lehe 
finger ſeveral times, with the decoction of the flowers of to chem. 74 . Bares of the 


middle ar latter end 
{ps fine, and the 


drawn about af 
hoed bet 


permitted.to grow, will —. ms ch run the. 
' buſhels of ſeed will ſow an.acre of land. 


well-known root. 


neath it, or at either of its ſides, the whole, or patt of the in ebruary or March, in a rich mello 


be deep dug; that the roots may be eto with- 
ed under the nail, it affects the adjacent parts with in- out hindrance. ae run dep wi 2 ft 


with other ſurgeons, adviſes, firſt, to remove that part of time, upon the ſame ground with the parſnix i 
the. carrots. are defi 
harm in * The parſnips, when they are 
in it; and, having expreſſed the matter, the wound may | little, pot be thinned 2 A. hd 8 gs a, and, fally 
wich kept c h 15 7 
ſeaſon when the leaves are 
ſirous to eat them in ſpring ſhould. have them hens 
115 autumn, and preſerved in ſand. When 8b eds are 
The word is Greek, and derived from OY near, be ſaved, ſome v 
and ve, the ear. | for it at four feet diſtance ; and towards the 
PaROTIDES, in maſicioe,” are abſceſſes, or inflamma- guſt, or in- Pry 


Theſe tumors are either mild or malignant; they are | a coarſe c 


| aQuall divided or diviſible... nts"! "0. Ca 
Noble or effential PAR rd, in byte, as edu be 


the ſeeds are ſmall, ſomewhat crookedly plano- convex, 
of a duſky greeniſh colour, with four 0 ridges along 
the convex ſide; the root long, whitiſh, about the thick- 


Ens of reaſon. i; 
parſley are ſometimes uſed i in apozems, 


zes in their f 


the 
fre I nc 
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It is a common practice to —_ carrots, a Ac 


gned to be drawn E 8 is 50 


grown up a 


of weeds, | 


yet: 3-, OA ſuch NG by 


nd he s 
Fannie of September, the 7 5 AE be 
chen be carefully gathered, and dried on 
bg . Kees ſhould always be ſown the {prin 
e for they: do pat. ** we „ Alert ard. 
The common wild parſnip is frequent by-1 road ſider, 
and in dry paſtures; it flowers in autumn, pens 2 
ſeed ſoon aſter. The. ſeeds deſerve: tobe brought e 
uſe in medicine, much more than th Axe at pr —— 
They are warm and catminative, though not ſo I lently 
hot as the caraway ſeeds and others, w hich we commonly 
uſe on theſe octaſions. They diſpel flatuſes,, and ate in 
great eſteem among the country people, for curing Lew 


cholie. They alſo are diuretic een ind gently 
r the menſes. e ee 
PARSON, the eQor, or [ine aber ef 4 pariſh 


ES 


PARSONAGE, a reflary, er jk 


ſtrong and fine lam 


ripe 5 


ee of a mien with cute of MOI! ithin 
pari ac 
PART, Pars, a portion of ſome: whole, co 


ceſſury to life, as the heart, braid, Kc. 
Natural d PARTs, thoſe mini Rerif 


\ Parr, in geom! y wy aſtronomy 4s lied to th 
diniboa af lines and circles, &c. „ *p 1 


Alguot PAR r, and Aliquant Pans, i in \ atithmetic. 4 
ALiquoT and ALIQUANT., 1 3 

Proportional PART is a part or number agreeable 2 an 
22 ous to ſome other part or number 3 or a mediut 
ſome number or part unknowh, by p 


their wholes are to one another.. 
Organical Pax f. See ORGANICAL, .. 
33 Pant, in muſic, denotes. a piece. of th e . ot TM 
tition, written by itſelf, for the confeniegey of the muſi- 
cian ; or it is one ot mote of the ſucceflions of ſounds 
which makes the Harmotiy, written apart. Ot, the part 
the e by. nales hipging or is 
ic in pa 

but one part: all: theit harmony ee 
of notes, none in the conſonance. gp 


Similar Pan s are thoſe which are to 0 L | other, A 


Parſley is, by ſome ſkilful perſons cultivated i in fields: 
20 uſe of eps it being A . * . 1 
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FI ico 0 mY noun, pro- 
ver, Cowen, n 


er in be jel aſtrology "is the lu- 
horoſcofe; or the | amen (He too i, "at the 
289 25 en the ſun is in the aſcending part of the eaſt, 
The ſus in the acendunt, is ſuppofed, according to hg 
ſelence, to give Hey and the moon diſpences the Tagieal 

moiſture; and is one of the cauſes of fortune. In horoſ- 
2 0 art Uf fortimie is repreſented by a a eirele divid- 
ed.by 2 _ TY os Hokotcovy. 

PARTER in gardening, a level diviſion of grownd, 
hich for the moſt part faces the ſouth, and front 

an houſe”; ; and is generally” futniſtied with greens, e 

wers, &c. ” 

-© There art ſorts of peterres; as plain glaſs with 
borders, and parterres of embroidery, &c. Plain parterres | 
by; more beautiful in England than in any other country, 


4 Ga 


; po of A 


Wk 
* 2 


reaſon of the excellency of our turf, and that decency 
unaffected firh plieity that it affords to the eye of the 
ſpectator. Other parterres are cut into ſhell and ſcroll- 
Kay wich ſand- alleys between them; which fort of 
parterres are eſteemed fineſt in France. As the general 
proportions o e an oblong or long ſquare is eſ- 
teemed che beſt: therefore 2 room ſhou bt be leſs 
thati twice aß long as it is 97 twice hs a half is ac-_ 
counted a very good proportion; and it is very rare that 
three times. i | excecded, ' As to the breadth of a per. 
tetre, it is to take its dimenſions from the breadth 
6f the front of the houſe; if the front of the houſe 
i" dne hundred "feet long, the breadth of the par- 
terte ſhould be one hündted and fifty fert; and ir the 
front of the houſe be two hundred feet, the parterre | 
ſhould be fifty feet broader: but where the front exceeds | 
the breadth'of this parterte, it will'be'a good p proportion 
to make the parterre of the ſame Aimenion] with. the 
front,” There ſhould'be a terrace- walk on each fide of 
the partetre, fot. an elevation for view ; and, 
therefore; there ſhould never be the flat of a parterre be: 
tween terrace-wwalk and tertace-walk above three hun- 
dred feet; not can it be well made leſs than one hun- 
died and forty! As to the advrning and furniſhing theſe 
terres, whether it be. plain or with embroidery, that 
bs pends much upon the form of them, and therefore muſt 
be I left to the judgment and fancy of the deſigner. _ | 
* I, PAKTIE, PART, or PAR TED, in heraldry, 
blied to à ſhield or eleutedeon, denoting it divided 
„h bit into partitions. "I. 
PARTICIPATION, that which gives a part or ware | 
in any ching, either by right or grace. 
PARTICIPLE, Participiom, in grammar, an adjec- | 
tive formed of a verb, ſo called becaufe it participates | 
partly of the properties of a noun, and partly of thoſe of 
a"verb; being variable through” genders and caſes, like | 
the former; and regarding time, action, paſſion, * 
in manner of the latter. See Noun and Vers. 
Thus the participle retains the attribute of the verb; 
and, moreover, the deſignation of the time or tenſe; there | 
bein participles of the preſent, the præterite, and future, 
eſpecially i in Greek: but this is not always obſerved, the 
ſame participle being frequently joined with all forts of 
tenſts. , There are aQive and paſſive participles; the ac- 
tive, in Latin, end in ans or ens, as amans, Aocens; the paſ- 
five in us, as dmatus, doctus; though there are ſome of 
theſe that are active, namely thoſe of verbs deponents, as 
hcutus. But there ure others likewiſe which add to this 
five figoification' a ſort of compulſive, or obligatory | 
fe  ; theſe are to participles in dur, as amandus, whith | 
ought to be loved; ; though ſometimes the latter at 
is entirely loſt.” | 
The property of the participle, of verbs aQive; is to 
0 Sh the action of the verb, as it is in the verb, that is, 


n 


n 


e cburſe of the Aion itſelf; whereas the verbal 


. which ſignify actions allo, fi ignify them rather in 
the habit than in the „ for which reaſon the participles | 


b — a fimple noun verbal, as mum en Bas only tle 


end hereupon the operations in chemiſtty, and the os. 


patrkcles of matter, the epicureans imagined, was 8. 


* 9 


i v wel ee go\ 
hind, as Ri abi and the participle iiſelf has * = 
government as nouns whey ic ſignifies racher the habit 
than the act of the verb, by reaſon it So I 


In our lane wa ip pack era 
al . able” 1 | gerunds are aut 


ICEE; in Pope . minute 

Ps an Memblage of which conſtitute all 2a. 
dies.” See the articles Aon and MAT rx 

It is the various arrangment and texcure of theſs 5. 
ticles, with tle difference of coheſion, Kc. that confi. 
ture the various kinds of bodies The ſmalleſt particles 
cobere with the ſtrongeſt attraction, and compoſe d 
particles of weaker coheſion, and many of theſe coberin 
compoſe bigger particles, whoſe vigour is fill weaker 


_ f natural bodies depend, and which, by erer 
& bodies of ſenſible bulk. The cohefion of 


ed by means of hooked atoms; the-ariſtotelians, by rel; 
but Sir Iſaae Newton ſhews, that it is done by means of 
a certain power, whereby the oor mutually attract 
and tend towards each en - By this attraction of the 
2 be ſhews,- that moſt of the phznomena of the 
eſſer bodies are affected, as thoſe of the heavenly bodies 
are, by the attraftion of gravity. See ATTRACTION and 
GRAVTTA TN | 

"PARTICLE, in grammar, a denomination: for al thoſe 
ſmall words that tie or unite others together, or that ex- 
preſs the modes or manners of words, uſually included by 
grammarians under theſe four parts of ſpeech, viz. ad- 
verbs, prepoſitions, interjections, and conjunctions. 

See the articles PAR Ts of Speech, Avvers, &. 

"tr Locke obſerves, that it-is in the right uſe of parti. 
cles, the clearneſs and beauty of a good Rp ny Jar 
ticuſarly conſiſts, 

To expreſs the dependance of his thoughts and reaſon= 
ings, one upon another; a man muſt have words toſhew 
what connection, reſtriction, diſtinction, oppolition 
emphaſis, & e. he gives to each reſpective part of his ai 
courſe, This cannot be rightly underſtood without a 
clear view of the poſtures, ſtands, turns, limitations, ex- 
ceptions, and ſeveral other thoughts of the mind. Of 
theſe there is a great variety, much exceeding the num- 
| ber of particles that moſt languages have to expreſs them 
by; for which reaſon it happens, that moſt of theſe par- 
ticles have divers, and ſometimes. almoſt oppoſite 2 
cations. ; 

PARTICULAR,  Particularis, à relative term re- 
ferring to ſpecies or individual, ung oppoſed to green 
or univerſal. 

PARTIES, in law, frail the perſons that are named | 
in a deed or fine, viz. thoſe that on the-deed, of le- 
vied the fine, and alſo thoſe to whom the fame was 
made or levied, _ 

PARTING; or DeyarTinG, a method of ſeparating 
gold and ſilver, by means af aqua-fortis; for the opera- 
tion of which, tee the articles ASSAYING and 9 
TION. | 

PARTNER and Paarvknsfir. See the article 
| Panto winhtey: Na 

PARTRIDGE, in ornitheloy;;i is a ſpecies of terne, 
with a naked ſcarlet mark behind the eyes. _ 

Tube common partridge is too well known, 10 need a 
farther deſcription : it is common in fields, and called 
by authors perdix. But beſides the common kind, there 
is another ſomewhat larger ſpecies called the red-legged 8 
partridge, with a grey tail, variegated in the upper part 
with brown. 

PARTURITION, the ſame with delivery. See the 
article DeLiveRy. | 

PARTY, in politics, denotes faQion See 
oppoſing another: ſuch are the when and . | 

law, party. jury is one impanelled in actions b ought 
p jo or againſt Netgners. See! the re Map Tas 

INR. | | ; 

PARULIDES, in FIRE deR and inan 
tions of the gums, dee called gum-boils. | . 

They are to be treated wit diſcutients, 1 like other in- 


Nye * fame government as the verb, as wnans dum; 
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%% I Ol Tn oY DT ETON 
 PASTERN of a Horſe, in the manege, is the diſtance 
between the joint next the foot, and th 


$4. 


| | > coronet of the 
hoof. This part ſhould be ſhort, eſpecially in middle- 
ſized horſes, becauſe long paſterns are weak, and cannot 


ſo well endure-travelling.. 
 PasTERN+JoinT, the joint next 2 horſe's foot. _ 


 PASTIL, or PAsTETL, among painters, a kind of paſte 
made of different colours, ground up with gum- water, 
in order to make crayons, See CRAyon, © 
Sometimes the crayons themſelves are called paſtils, 
 PasTIL, in pharmacy, is a 8 of ſweet 
ſmelling reſins, aromatic woods, &c. ſometimes burnt to 


clear and (cent the air of a chamber. 


' PASTOR, properly fignifies a ſhepherd, | bas i 0 


erally uſed for a parſon or miniſter that bath cure of 


PASTORAL, in general ſomething that relates to 
ſhepherds; hence we ſay, paſtoral life, manners, poetry, &c. 


- 


he original of poetry is aſcribed to that age which | 


ſucceeded the creation of the world : and as the keeping 
of flocks ſeems to have been the firſt employment of man- 
kind, the moſt ancient. ſort of poetry was, probably, paſ- 
toral. It is natural to imagine, that the leiſure of thoſe. 
ancient ſhepherds admitting and inviting ſome diverſion, 
none was ſo proper to that ſolitary and ſedentary life as | 
ſinging ; and that in their 8 they took occaſion to ce - 
lebrate their own. felicity. From hence a poem was in- 
vented, and afterwards improved to a perfect image of | 
that happy time; which, by giving us an eſteem for the 
virtues of a former age, might recommend them to the 
preſent, And fince the life Er ws attended with 
more tranquility than any other rural employment, the 
| poets choſe to introduce their perſons, from whom it re- 
ceived the name of.paſtoral.. CS 

A paſtoral is an imitation of the action of a ſhepherd, or 
one conſidered under that character. The form of this 
imitation is dramatic, or narrative, or mixed with both; 
the fable ſimple z the manners not too polite nor too ruſtic; 
the hoogye are plain, yet admit a little quickneſs and 
pe, ut that ſhort and flowing; the expreflion hum- | 

le, yet as pure as the language will afford; neat, but 
not florid ; eaſy, and yet lively. In ſhort, the fable man- 
ners, thoughts and 5 0 are full of the greateſt ſim- 
plicity in nature. The complete character of this poem | 
conſiſts in ſimplicity, brevity, and delicacy; the two 
* 4 which 16008 an eclogue natural, and the laſt de- 
Ignttul. 5 g | i tt 

If we would copy nature, it may be uſeful to take this 
idea along with us, that paſtoral is an image of what they | 
call the golden age. So that we are not to deſcribe ur 
ſhepherds, as ſhepherds at this day really are, but as they 
may be conceived then to have been, when the beſt of 
men followed the employment. To carry this reſemblance 
jet farther, it would not be amiſs to give theſe ſhepherds 
 fome ſkill in aſtronomy, as far as it may be uſeful to that 
fort of life, And an air of piety ow gods ſhould ſhine 
through the poem, which fo vilibly appears in all the 


„ 


n 


works of antiquity : and it ought to preſerve ſome reliſh | contrary to the practice of the old poets. His ſtanza ig 


of the old way of writing; the connection ſhould be 
looſe, the narrations and deſcription ſhort, and the pe- 
riods conciſe. Yet it is not ſufficient that the ſentences 
only be brief, the whole eclogye. ſhould be ſo too, For | 
* cannot ſuppoſe poetry, in thoſe days, to have been the 
duſineſs of men, but their recreation at vacant hours, | 
But with reſpe& to the preſent age, nothing more con- 
luce to make theſe compoſures natural, than when ſome 
<nowledge in rural affairs is diſcoyered. This may be 
_ to appear rather done by chance than on deſign, and 


, 7ctimes is beſt ſhewn by inference ;. leſt, by too much 


J 


| wp to ſeem natural, we deſtroy that eaſ ſimplicity from 


whence ariſes the delight. For what js jviting, in this | werecitherentirelyobloletehor' 
xt of poetry, proceeds not. ſa, wueh from. the TTV 
270 bu neſs, as RR wy 


of the trajiquility of a country life. 


e muſt, therefore, uſe ſome illuſjon to render a paſ- | be plain, but not clowniſh. ' The addition he has made | 


- 


deal delightful; and this conſiſts in es | ſide 
| onſiſts in ex poſing the beſt fide 
only of a ſhepherd's life, and in concealing its miſcries. Nor 


deſigned ſcene or proſpeR is to be preſctited to our view, 


obtained, in i great degree, by frequent compatiſons, 


As for the numbers themſelves, though they are properly 
of the heroic meaſure; they ſhould be the ſmootheſt, the 

moſt ng flowing imaginablfeme. 
It is by rules, like theſe, we ought to Judge a paſ- 
toral. And ſince the inſtructions given for any art are to 


de delivered as that art is in perfection, they muſt, in ne- 


» 


ceſſity, be derived from thoſe in whom it is acknowledg- 
ed ſo to be. It is, therefore, from the practice of Theo- 
critus and Virgil, the only undiſputed authors of paſtoral; 
2 critics have drawn the foregoing notions concery- 
ug it. | | © OE XN 7 588 1 3-55) BY 

heocritus excels all others in nature and ſimplicity. 
The ſubjeQs of his Tdyllia are purely paſtoral ; but he is 
not ſo exact in his perſons, having introduced reapers and 


in his deſcriptions, of which that of the cup, in the 
paſtoral, is a remarkable inſtance, In the manners he 
ſeems a little defective, for his ſwains are ſometimes abu 
five and immodeſt, and, perhaps, too much inclining to 


ruſticity; for inſtance, in his fourth and fifth Tdyllia. 


But it is enough that all others learned their excellencies 
from him; and that his dialect alone has a ſecret charm in 
it, which no other could ever attain.” © 
Virgil, who copies Theocritus, refines upon his ori- 
ginal ; and in all points where judgment is pray 
concerned, he is much ſuperior to his maſter. Thoug 
ſome of his ſubjeQs are not paſtoral in themſelves, but 
only ſeem to be ſuch, they Have à wonderful variety in 
them, which. the Greek was a ftranger to. He exceeds 
him in 'regularity and brevity, and falls ſhort of him in 
nothing but ſimplicity and propriety of ſtyle; the firſt of 
which, perhaps, was the fault of his age, and the laſt of 
Nie a, bn 9s $5457 Hay Tart, 93 ape, 


Among the moderns, their ſucceſs has been greateſly. 
who have moſt endeavoured to make theſe ancients their 
pattern. The moſt conſiderable genius appears in the fa- 
mous Taſſo and our Spenſer. T aſſo, in his Aminto, has 
as far excelled all the paſtoral writers, as in his Gieuruſa- 
lemme he has out-done the epic eee of his country. But 
as this piece ſeems to have been the original of a new ſe 

of poem, the paſtoral comedy in Italy, it cannot fo'w 

be conſidered as a copy of the ancients. ' 'Spenſer's Ca- 
lendar, in Mr, Dryden's opinion, is the moſt complete 
work of this kind, which any nation has produced ever 
fince the time of Virgil. Not but that he may be thought 


> 


too long, if we compare them with the ancients. He is 
ſometimes, too allegorical, and treats on matters of rea 
ligion, in a paſtoral ſtyle, as the Mantuan had done he- 
fore him. He has employed the lyric meaſure, Which 18 


not ſtill the ſame, nor always well choſen 3 this Jaft may 
be the reaſon why his expreſſion is ſometimes not conciſe 


* 


ſenſe to the length of 


four lines, "which would haye been 


57 . 
1 4 


more cloſely confined in the couplet.” ara 
In the manners, on and characters, he comes 
near to Theacritus himſe 
the care he has taken, he is certainly inferior in his dialect; 
for the Doric had its beauty and propriety in the time 
of Theocritus ; it was uſed in part of Greece, and fre- 
quent in the mouths of many of the ney — 91 | 
whereas the old Engliſh and country phraſes of Spenſer 
| bioleteyor 


- 


and ruſticity, ſa the expreſſion of ſimple though 


of a calendar to his eclogues is very beautiful; fes g 
this, beſides the general moral of innocence and fimpIt- 


* enough to introduceſhepherds diſcourfing together in a 
Rural way, but a W be bad zo he ſabje&t, that | 


FA 


has one peculiar to himſelf; he compares human life to 


That it be 


| 5 ſome particular beauty in i | 


the ſeveral ſcaſons, and at once expoſes to his readers & 


7A view 


which ſhould likewiſe have its variety. This variety'is 


drawn from the "moſt agreeable obfecks of the country; 
dy interrogations to things inanimate z by beautiful -digreſ- 
| fions, but thoſe ſhort; ſometimes by infiſting a little ou 
| circumſtances; and laſtly, by elegant turns on the Wards, 
which renders the numbers extremely [weet and pleaſing. 


fiſhermen, as well as ſhepherds. He is apt to be too long 


imperſect in ſome few points. His eclogues are ſomewhat 


enough: for the tetraſtic has obliged him to extend his 


j nog notwithitanding all 
n | 


ken only by people uf the 
rence 9 10 cy 
ts ing 


city; which is common to other authors of paſtoral, hæ 


= —— ><” > - 


, | 
view of the..great and little worlds, in their various 
5 ; e r . „ern 
eben aod alpecte. Vet the ſcrupulous civiſion of the 
_  pallgrals into months has, obliged bim either to repeat the 
"Tame deſcription, ih other words, for three months toge- 
ther; or, when it was exhauſted before, entirely to omit 
it: whence it comes to paſs, that ſome, of his eclogues, 
the th, Sch, and 10th, for l have. nothing 
but their titles to diſtinguiſh them, The reaſon is evi- 


dent, becauſe the year has not that variety in it to fur- 


niſh every month with a particular deſcription, as it may 


every eaſon. , 2 e e 
PASTORAL CoLumN.. See CoLUMN, 
e STAFF, the fame with crofier, 


See the 
article CROS1IE R. | 


- 


Paſture- land is of ſuch advantage to huſbandry, that 


many prefer it even to corn-land, becauſe of the ſmall | 


Japa4d and labour that attends it, and as it lays the foun- 
dation for moſt of the profit that is expected from the 
arable. land, .becauſe of the manure the cattle afford 
which are fed upon it. Where dung is not to be bought, 


as is often the caſe in places diſtant from large towns, the & 


farmer is forced to proportion his arable to his paſture- 


land, in ſuch manner, that the cattle fed on the latter 
may be. ſufficient. for a ſupply, of dung, ſo neceſſary 


for producing the fruits of the former. 
Paſture- lands, are of three kinds: 1. The uplands: 
theſe lie ſo high as not to be overflowed by rivers, or 
land- floods. 2. Thoſe low lands which lie near rivers 


and fens. And 3. Thoſe that lie near the ſea, See the 


articles Ur-LAxD, Marsn-LanD, &c. Boas! 
Paſture- land requires the refreſhment of dung, as wel] 
as the arable or,corn-land ; but there is to be a difference 
made in the laying. it on and ſpreading it. A harrow per- 
forms the office of ſpreading the dung on ploughed lands; 
but the beſt contrivance for paſtures, is, to lay the dung 
in ſmall heaps, and, draw over it a gate ſtuck full of 
| buſhes. All dung that is laid on paſture-land, muſt be 
laid on in winter, that the rains may waſh its fatneſs in- 
to the ground before the ſun ſcorches it, or evaporates its 
goodneſs, Fine mould mixed with the dung, and ſpread 
With. it over the land, is very good for paſtures ; for it is 
waſhed down to the very roots of the graſs, and gives 
them a new and fine foil juſt in thoſe places where it is 
Kb. you ky oh Rn 


. . * 


Tue beſt manure for paſture- land is the rotten bottoms 
of old hay- ſtacks; for theſe moulder away into a very 
rich ſoil, and are always full of vaſt quantities of ſeed, 
fallen at times from, the hay, which all grow when ſpread 
on the ground: and thus new nouriſhment, and a new 
55 of plants, are given at once to the exhauſted ground. 
ut as particularly uſeful as this is for paſture- ground, it 
is as improper for corn-land, and ſhould by no means 
ever be ſuffered to mix with the manure for thoſe grounds; 
as it will then raiſe graſs and other plants, which though 
of uſe in the paſture are weeds among the corn. 
Pas ruRE of Plants, a term uſed by Tull, for the nou- 
riſhment they draw from the eartn. | OY 
PAS TV, in cookery, a preparation of veniſon, veal, 
lamb, or other meat; which being well boned, beaten 
to a pulp, and highly ſeaſoned, is incloſed in a proper 
Paſte, and baked in an ven. e bi 
. PATAVINITY, Patavinitas, among critics, denotes 
a peculiarity of Livy's diction, derived from Patavium, 
or. Padua, the place of his nativity ; but wherein this pa- 
tavinity conſiſts, they are by no means agree. 
PAT E, in fortification, a kind of 4 A Rt reſem- 
bling what is called an horſeſhoe ; not always regular, but 
generally oval,” encompaſſed only with a parapet, and 
having nothing to flank it. It is uſually raiſed in marſhy 
grounds, to cover the gate of a place. 55 


7 
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PATEEE, or PAaTTE'E, ip heraldry, a croſs ſmall in 
broad. DO: WO "Wn EE en fo es 
., PATELLA, in anatomy, a bone Rich cores the fore- 
part of the joint of the knee, called alſo rotula, and popularly 
the knee-pan. The patella is convex on the outſide, and on 
theinfideunequal, having aneminenceand two depreſſions. 
Its ſubſtance is ſpungeous, and conſequently it is brittle: 


the center, and widening to the extremes, which are very | 


7 | 


* 
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nected to the thigh, and has a motion of aſcent and 
ſcent in the flexion of the tibia. In infants and | 
It is seien fs Hg, 

. PATELLA, the L1MPET, is a genus of ſhell:&ſh; x 1h 


_..PASTURE,. or PasTURE-LAND, that reſerved for L 


it is connected by tendons and ligaments to the tibia and | 


A \ 7 * p pl 5 
the os femoris, which is the ligament by which it is con. 


| chen 


"Sa 11 - 


a ſimple ſhell, of à conic or other pibboſe figure, and 3 
very wide opening at the mouth or bottom; al ways ap. 
plying itſelf firmly to ſome ſolid body, Which ſervez It in 
the place of another ſhell: the animal inhabiting it is call. 
ed limax. A353 $4 A842 | en * þ , A GY in 3 1 3 
PATENT, in general, denotes'fomething that tang; 
it ſtands almoſt at right angles with the ſtak 
PATENT, or LETTERS-PATENT. See "the" article 


| open or expanded: thus a leaf is faid to be patent when 


bo 


. | 4 
.PATENTEE, a perſon to whom the king has grant. 
ed. his letters ente VRP Ia Rug 
 PaTtk-NosTrx, the Lord's prayer, ſo called from the 
two firſt words thereof in Latin. It is alſo ſometimes uſed 
for a chaplet or ſtring of beads. And, in architecture, the 
ſame term is uſed for a ſort of ornament cut in the form of 
beads, either oval or round, uſed on aſtragals, baguettes, 


C. | : 
"PATERNITY, the quality of a father. 
PATH, in general denotes the courſe or tract marked 
out or run over, by a body in motion. Ses the article 
Paru of the Vertex, a term frequently uſed by Mr. 
Flamſteed, in his doctrine of the ſphere, for'a circle de- 
ſcribed by any point of the earth's furface, as the earth 
turns round its axis; this point is conſidered as vertical 
to the earth's center, and is the ſame with the vertex ot 
zenith in the ptolemaic projectioo . 
The ſemi- diameter of this path is always equal to the 
ſine of the complement of the latitude of the point that 
deſcribes it. n DAS oo), 2 ä ” TA 11 A #2 | 

PATHETIC, whatever relates to the paſſions, ot 
that is proper to excite or awake them. 


N 


In muſic, this term is uſed for ſomething very moving, 
expreſſive, or paſſionate, and is capable of exciting pity, 
compaſſion, anger, or the like. "Phe chromatic genus, 
with its greater and leſſer ſemi-tones, either aſcending or 
deſcending, is very proper for the patheticy as is alſo an 
artfu] management of diſcords, with a variety of motions 
now briſk, now Tanguiſhing, now ſwift, now flow.” Nieu- 
wentyt mentions a muſician of Venice, who excelled in 
the pathetic to ſuch a depree, as to be able to play his au- 
ditors into diftraQion ; he adds, that the great means he 
made uſe of, was the variety of his motions, &c. 
ParHETIC NERVES, in anatomy, a pair of very ſmall 
nerves which ariſe in the brain, and run to the trochleat 
muſcle of the eye. Theſe nerves have obtained the name 
pathetic, from their ſerving to move the eyes in the various 
paſſions. . — ce 
PATHOGNOMONIC, mTetoyrourn@®, among 
phyſicians an appellation for a ſymptom, or concourſe of 
ſymptoms, that are inſeparable from a diſtemper, and ate 
found in that only, and in no other. © 
"PATHOLOGY, that part of medicine which ex- 


4 * 


plains the nature of diſeaſes, their cauſes and ſymp- 


Chriſtians, are eccleſiaſ ical 


P 2 


title 
ording 
to others, of the two hundred firſt” ſcharors choſen 1 


Roarulis, and by AO e eee e. 
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 PATRIMONY, a tight or eſtate inherited by a per- 
ſon from bis You op eg e ee 
PATRIPASSIANS, ER, in church-biſtory, 
a Chriſtian ſect, who appeared about the lattet end of the 
ſecond century; ſo called from their aſcribing the paſſion 
to the Father; for they aſſerted the unity of God. in ſuch. 
i manner as to deſtroy all diſtinction of perſons,” and to 
make the Father and Son preciſely the ſame; in which 
they were followed by the Sabellians, and others. The 
author and head of the Patripaſſians was Praxeas, a phi- | 
loſopher of Phrygia in Aſia.” aan e AR 
_ PATROL, in war, a round or march made by the 
uards, or watch, in the night-time, to obſerve what 
aſſes in the ſtreets, and to ſecure the peace and. tran- 
quillity of a city or camp. The patrol generally conſiſts 
of a body of five or fix men, detached from a body on 
guard, and commanded by a ferjeant. LE SES. 1 
PATRON, among the Romans, was 
ven to a maſter who had freed his ſlave. | 
Patron was alſo a name which the people of Rome gave 
to ſome great man, under whoſe protection they uſually 


| 


* 


an appellation 


put themſelves. _ ee e 
PATRON, in the church of Rome, a ſaint, whoſe name 
perſon bears, or under whoſe protection he is put, and 


1 


2 he takes particular care to invoke. 

PATRON, in the canon and common law, is a perſon, 
who having the advowſon of a parſonage, vicarage, or 
the like ſpiritual promotion, belonging to his manor, 
hath, on that account, the gift and diſpoſition of the 


„ WY 
in the middle of each verſe; 
reſt or repoſe, ' 


As 019777661197) 4 
Paus, in muſic, a character of ſilence, dr reft;'emea 
alſo: by ſome a mute figure; becauſe it ſhews that foms 
et or perſon is to be lent, while the reft continue ke 
ons. | e FOSTERS en nen OMEN] 
PAW, PATTE, in heraldry, the fore-f6ot 5fa heaſt, 
cut off ſhort. "If the leg be cut off, It 18 calle? gatnbe. 
Lions-paws are much uſed iti'atmory, xx. 
Paw, in the manage. A horſe is faid to 


inan hemiſtich it is called a 
"0 SAS 11 97 Me. a 


: 
«4? * 


iT 


paw the 


| ground, when his leg, being either tired or painfdl; he 


does not-reſt u 


1 pon the ground, and fears to hurt himfelf 
as he walks. e re ag); homme atie 
PAYMENT, the mg of a debt, either by money 
pra told, or by bills of exchange, &c. See the article 
„ in e | T 009}. 06S HSE 


PEACE, Pax, in its general ſignification, ſtands in 
contradiſtinstion to W aer. fen, 
PEACE, in our law- books, ſign 


benefice, and may preſent to it whenever it becomes va- 


cant. Nees | 2 
PATRONAGE, the right of diſpoſing of a church or 
benefice, and enjoying ſeveral other privileges, ſuch as 
having the honourable rights of the church, being in- 
terre] in thie Gantt ene THT RT 60000 

PATRONYMIC, among grammarians,'is applied to 
ſuch names of men or women as are derived from thoſe 
of paretits or ne ̃ CT HT £225 

PAVEMENT, a layer of ft 
ſerving to cover and ſtrengthen the ground of divers 
places for the more commodious walking on. 

PAVILLION, in architecture, ſignifies a kind 


one, or other matter, 


of tur- 
ret or building, uſually inſulated, and contained under a 
ſingle roof; ſometimes ſquare, and ſometimes in form of 
a dome: thus called from the reſemblance of its roof to a 
dent. ( 8 
PaviLL1ON, in military affairs, ſignifies a tent raiſed 
on poſts to lodge under in the ſummer time. 
PavIlLIoN, in heraldry, denotes a covering in form 
of a tent, which inveſts or wraps up the armories of di- 
vers kings and ſovereigns, depending only on God and 


their word. Ry SABRES: 
PavirLions, among jewellers, the 
corners of 


6 


collet. | © Wide 
PAULIONISTS, in church hiſtory, Chriſtian here- 
tics of the third century, diſciples of Paul Samoſatenſis, 
biſhop of Antioch, who denied Chriſt's divinity, main- 
taining that when we call him the Son of God, we do 
not thereby mean that he is really and truly God; but 
only that he was ſo perfect a man, and ſo ſuperior in 
virtue to all others, that he has this name given him by 
way of eminence. ' The Paulioniſts continued to the fifth 
century, notwithſtanding the prohibition of the emperor 
Conſtantine the Great, who forbad them and other here- 
tics to hold public aſſembliesk 
PabULICIANS, Chriſtian heretics of the ſeventh cen- 
tury, diſciples of one Conſtantine, a native of Armenia, 
and a favourer of the errors of Manes; who, as the name 
of Manichees was become odious to all nations, gave 
thoſe. of his ſect the title of Paulicians, on pretence that 
they followed only the doctrine of St. Paul. One of 
their moſt deteſtable maxims was, not to give alms to the 
Poor, that they might not contribute to the ſupport of 
2 who were the works of the bad god. See Ma- 
NMienktk.. , bo Wan 2134 1068 


PAVO, in aſtronomy, a ſouthern topſtellation, called 


g je under ſides and 
the brilliants, lying between the girdle and the 


the peacock; 4 
PAUSE, aſtop 
ing, or the like. 


* 


ae or clſion of raking, loge; ply 
The uſe of pointing, in graminar, is to 


| are ſaid to have their peace, fo that no perſo 


EE A; 


gs hi 
from all ene we atlon ; to which may be 
added the peace of the plough, whereby both the plough 
and plough-cattle are ſecured from diſtreſſes; and fairs 
e n may be 
troubled there for debts contracted elſewhere, 
PEACH, Perſica, in botany, the name of # genus of 
trees, the characters of which are theſe: the flower is of 
the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of many petals, ar- 
ranged in a circular form. The piſtil ariſes from the 
cup, and e, becomes a fleſhy fruit of 'a roundiſh 
figure, ſulcated lengthwiſe, and containing a ſtone _ 
and full of irregular holes, containing an oblong kernel. 
The curious in fruits account twenty-eight Torts of 
peaches, but many of them ſeem very trifling diſtinctions. 
The fineneſs of this fruit, in general, dépends on the 
firmneſs of the pulp, the delicacy of the flavour, and the 
thinneſs of the ſkin. A fine peach ſhould be of a fine 
deep red next the ſun, and of a pale whitiſh hue next the 
wall; and the pulp ſhould be of a yellow caſt, and ver 
Juicy ; and the ſtone ſhould be ſmall, though the fruit in 
„ Ag OT Oy I 
The varieties of the peach are produced, like thoſe of 
the fine flowers, by ſowing the ſeeds; and, though many 
ralſed this way will be of little value, as is alſo the caſe in 
flowers, yet probably among a parcel of ſtones, ſaved 
from the finer kinds of peaches, there would be fome 
new. kinds produced ; which, as they were raiſed here, 
would be wy kept up in their nerfection which is not 
to be expected of thoſe brought from other countries. ' 
The beſt method of ſaving the tones is, to let ſome of 
the fineſt peaches of the beſt kinds hang till oP of 
themſelves from the tree, and then the ftones Thould be 
immediately planted on à bed of light rich earth, plant- 
ing them four inches deep in the earth, and at about fix 
inches aſunder. The beds ſhould be covered, to pre- 
ſerve them in winter; and in ſpring when'the trees come 
UP, they muſt be cleared of weeds, and well watered, 
'The 


next ſpring' they ſhould be carefully taken up, ar 
planted in the nurſery at greater diſtances; and, after two 
or three _ ſtanding here, they may be remoyed to the 
places where they are to remain; or may at that time, 
when the condition of their fruit is known, be grafted on 


o 


make proper pauſes.” in certain places. Thete is a pauſe 
_ kc Proper'paules, in certain places“ I hete is a pauſe 
, pl 5 iy 2 * 3 * Hy 28 > »T2 a.” * 245 PT: 00" £4 $$ a 3 , A 
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other ſtocks, which is the common way now uſed; to pro- 
* d $53, The 
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ing. In order-to this, ſome genf ſtocks ſhould be 
provided, which ſhould be of the mulcle, or a white pear 
plum. When theſe Rocks are two or three, years old, 

to bud; and the common 
ould be choſen from a healthy tree, which produces a 


” 


| 


great deal of fruit: they muſt be taken from the trees 


eithet in a cloudy day, or elſe in the morning or even- 
_ Ing, when the 12 as not much power ; they ſhould 


 TNOCULATION. 


then be inoculated on the ſtalks as ſoon as poſſible, and 
the ftalks treated with the uſual care afterwards, - See 


5 


When theſe are to be tranſplanted where they are to 
remain, the moſt proper ſoil for them is a light rich paſ- 
ture land, taken up with the turf, and rotted t r, 
before it is to be uſed ; and the borders to be made with 


this cannot be too wide, and ought to be raiſed five or fix 
inches above the level of the ground; or, if the ſoil be 


moiſt, more than that. They muſt be tranſplanted. in 


autumn, as ſoon as the leaves are fallen off; and ſhould 
never be ſet at leſs than fourteen feet diſtance from one 
another. The heads of the trees are then to be raiſed up 
againſt the walls, to keep the roots from being moved by 
the winds; and they ſhould be watered at times, with a 
noſe on the watering pot, and the water 2 all 
aver them. In the middle of May the new ſhoots are to 

nailed to the wall, training them horizontally; and 
the foreright ſhoots are to be rubbed off: in October the 


new branches ſhould be pruned, ſhortening them ac- | 


cording to the ſtrength of the tree; if ſtrong, they may 


— 


be left eight inches long ; if weak, they ſhould only be 


left five ; and the ſame care is to be taken of them for the 
ſucceeding years. 


. 


There are two 


Always to have enough bearing wood. 2. Not to lay in 


E 


the branches too cloſe to one another. All peach- trees 


produce their fruit from the young wood, either of the 


ſame, or, at the moſt, of the former year's ſhoot; for this 
reaſon the branches are to be ſo pruned, as to encourage 


them to throw out new ſhoots in every part of the tree: 
and this is to be done in May, when, by pinching, or 
ſtopping the ſtrong ſhoots, there may be new wood forced 
out in any part of the tree. This is the method of the 


Saen pruning; the winter pruning is uſually done in 


February or March, but is much better done at Michael- 
mas, as ſoon as their leaves begin to fall; and the 
wounds will then have time to heal before the ſevere froſts 
come on. | $4; | 

In pruning of theſe trees it muſt always be obſerved 
alſo, that it is beſt done under a wood bud, not a bloſſom 
bud; which may be diſtinguiſhed by the wood buds be- 
ing leſs turgid, and longer, and narrower than the bloſ- 
ſom bud; for, if the ſhoot have not a leading bud where 
it is cut, it will-commonly die down to the leading bud. 
In nailing the ſhoots to the wall, they ſhould. be placed 
at as equal diſtances as poſſible, and ſo far apart that the 
leaves may have room; and they muſt always be trained 
as horizontally as poſſible, that the lower part of the 
tree may be well wooded, which it will not be, if the 
Fe are ſuffered to run upright. Millers Gard. 

PEACOCK, Pavo, in ornithology, a genus of |birds 


of the order of the gallinz, the characters of which are 


theſe: there are four toes on each foot, and the head is 
ornamented with an erect creſt of feathers. 1 

Of this genus there are ſeyeral ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by 
their different colours. The male of the common kind 
is, perhaps, the moſt gaudy of all the bird kind; the length 
and beauty of whoſe tail, and the yarious forms in which 
the 8 carries it, are ſufficiently known and ad- 
mired... * 

PEAK, a rocky mou 


ntainous country in the weſt of 


| weight. 


Derbyſhire, remarkable for its mines of lead and iron, 


PEAN, in heraldty, is when the field of a coat of 
is ſable, and the powderings o. 
PEAR, Pyrus, in botany... All the ſorts, of pears, pro- 


i "x" 
arms 


pagated in gardens, are produced by buddiog, or grafting 
them upon ſtocks of their own kind, which 


\ 


are com- 
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— 


| 


PRE, „ l 
two general rules always to be obſerved in 
the pruning of peach and nectarine trees, which are, 1. 


F 


[of thirty 
than a hundred thouſand pounds ſterling; 


1 


monly calle upon the quiace «, 
white-thorn, ſtocks; bus the. lat ate now gene, ir gd. 
ed, the fruit produced this way being apt to be ry. and 
mealy. D ſtocks ate, however, in great 
boy teees deſigned for dwaris or fat walls becauſe they 
o not let the ſhoots gro ſo faſt and luxuriang, But 
there are objections againſt even. theſe, which are of ſome 
conſequence; for. there are many Kinds of pear which 
will not do upon them, but will die, or become weak 
and good for nothing after three or four years; and the 


bard-baking pears are rendered very unpleaſant by being 
grafted on theſe ſtocks, while re melting ones 
are meliorated by them. And it is to be added, that no 
ſort of pope. will thrive upon a quince ſtock in a poor ot 
gravelly foil... __ U MN 

Prak- Trees planted either againſt walls, of in eſpaliers, 


uit not be placed nearer to ont another than twen feet. 
ear · trees commonly produce their bloſſom buds firſt, at 
the extremity of their laſt year's ſhoots; the common 
ay of pruning is very prejudicial, therefore, as it takes 


off the part which ſhould: bear the fruit, and-occafions 


new ſhoots. from the ſame branch, which will over-ki! 
the tree with wood, the trees ſhould alwa be carefully 
looked over in ſummer, and all the foreright ſhoots taken 
off; by which means the fruit will not be overfhaded, and 
the trees will need but little winter pruning. The ſe- 
veral forts of ſummer pears all ripen beſt in eſpaliers, but 
the winter pears require a ſouth-eaft or ſouth-weſt, oc 
elſe an caſt wall. Miller's Gard, Dit, © 
PEARCH-GLUE, the name of a kind of glue of te- 
markable ſtrength and purity, made from the ſkins of 
pearches. See GLUE, 8 
PEARL, Margarita, in natural Aung. 2 hard, white, 
nd in A teſtaceous 


body, uſually roundifh, ſou 
fiſh 1 „ PTS > Fob 
Pearls, though eſteemed of the number of gems by our 
ewellers, and highly valued, not only at this time, but 
in all ages, proceed only from a diſtemper in the creature 
that produces them, analogous to the bezoars, and other 
ſtony concretions in ſeveral animals of other kinds; and 
what the ancients imagined to be a'drop of dew concreted 
into a pearl in the body of the pearl-fiſh, which they ſup- 
poſed roſe from the bottom to the ſurface of the water to, 
receive it, is nothing more than the matter deſtined to 
form and enlarge the ſhell, burſting from the veſlels deſ- 
tined to carry it to the parts of the ſhell it ſhould have 
formed, and by that means producing theſe little concre- 
tions. i a 7 Re 4 
The ſiſh in which theſe are uſually produced is the Eaſt 
Indian pearl oyſter, as it is commonly, though not very 
properly, called: it has a very large and broad ſhell of 
the bivalve-kind, ſometimes meaſuring twelve or fourteen 
inches oyer, but thoſe of eight inches are more frequent: 
it is not very deep; on the outſide it is of a duſky brown, 
and within of a very beautiful white, with tinges of ſe- 
veral other colours, as expoſed in different directions to 
the light. Beſides this ſhell, there are many others that 
are found to produce pearls; as the common oyſter, the 
muſcle, the pinna marina, and ſeveral others, the pears 
of which are often very good, but thoſe of the. true In- 
dian berberi, or pearl 4 2 are in general {ſuperior to 
all. The ſmall. or ſeed pearls, alſo called ounce: 
from their being ſold by the ounce, and not by tale, ac 
vaſtly the moſt numerous and common; but. as in dia- 
monds, among the multitude of ſmall ones, there ale 
ſmaller numbers of. larger found, ſo in pearls there are 
larger and larger kinds; but as they increaſe in ſie, the) 
are proportionably leſs frequent, and this is one. rexi0n of 
their great price. We have Scotch pe y a5 
big as a little tare, ſome as big as A large peas: and {om 
few. of the ſize of a horſe-bean 3 hut theſe are uſually. of # 
bad ſhape, and. of little value in propartion. to ber 
Philip II. of Spain, had.a pearl Pente 5. 
ſhape and colour, and of the hze of a nige eg 
Boot tells us of one in the emperor Rudolph's eſo! 
irty carrats weight  . Tavernier. mentions 00 . 
Perfia, for which that crown paid to the amoupt 
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unt of more 
and we are told 
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monds; there are'a conſiderable number, which though 
ſhort of this, are of great value, The fineſt, and 
hat is called the true ſhape of the pearl, is a perfect 
round; but if pearls'of a conſiderable fize are of the ſhape 
of a pear, a8 is not unfrequently the cafe, they are not 
Jeſs valued,'as ſerve for earings and other ornatnents. 
Their colour ought to be à pure white, and that not a 
dead and lifeleſs, but a clear and brilliant one; they muſt 
be perfectly free from any foulneſs, ſpot or ſtain, and 
their ſurfaces muſt be naturally ſmooth and gloſſy, for they 
bring their natural poliſh with them, which art is not 
able to improve. ST OO TR ET oh 1 
All pearls are formed of the matter of the ſhell, and 
conſiſt of a number of-coats ſpread with perfect regularity: 
one over another, in the manner of the ſeveral coats of an. 
onion, or like the ſeveral ſtrata of the ſtones found in the 
bladders or ſtomachs of animals, only much thinner. It 
js obſerved that the-whiteſt pearls, brought into Europe, 
contract a yellowneſs on the furface, which no art can 
recover ; but there is a way of taking off the whole outer 
eoat of the pearl, in which caſe the ſecond furface, which 
is as bright as the originally external one, preſerves its 
beauty for a long time. This, however, is a _ nice 
operation to perform, and at beſt greatly diminiſhes the 
value of the pearl by taking from its ſize and weight. It is 
ſaid that thoſe pearls which have ſomewhat of a yellowiſn 
caſt never alter, nor ever loſe their luſtre; and if this 
be true, the ancients, who-prefered thoſe which were a 
little yellowiſh'to the perfectly white ones, had great rea- 
ſon on thin .. oe eriet £3 Vit Fn 
The little protuberances, like warts, which we ſee 
riing in hemiſpherical figures from the ſurfaces of ſhells, 
are evidently of the pear}-kind, only not detached :. when 
theſe are of a good colour, and tolerably large, our work- 
men cut them out, and make ſomething of them under 
the name of wens of pearls. . e © bb Dus 
This valuable article of commerce is not the product 
of any peculiar part of the world. The Eaſt-Indies and 
America produce the pearl ſhell- fiſn in abundance, and it 
is found with good pearls in many parts of Europe. The 


0 


. 


coaſts of the iſland Ceylon afford pearls ſuperior to thoſe 


of all the Eaſt in the beauty of their colour, but there are 
no very large ones found there. The Perſian gulph 
abounds with the pearl - fiſſn, and fiſheries are eſtabliſned 
on the coaſts of the ſeveral iſlands in it. In America, 
there are fiſneries in the gulph of Mexico, and along the 
coaſt of Terra Firma, all which yield conſiderable advan- 
tage. The European pearls areprincipally found on the 
coaſts of Scotland, and. the neighbouring parts. The 
pearls met with in apothecaries ſhops are of various kinds, 
all that are unfit for the jewellers purpoſes coming thi- 
ther; conſequently ſome of the rough and ill ſhaped 
pearls, and thoſe of bad colours, are at times to be met 
with there; though the generality are what are only t 
ſmall for working into toys, &c. Theſe, after leviga- 
tion, make an impalpable powder, which is much talked 
of as an ingredient in what is called pearl-eordials; but 
molt of the apothecaries uſe only levigated oyfter-ſhell 
"__ ie m,. oo | 2 * 
anner of fiſbing for PEARLS in the Eaſi-Indies. ere 
are two Cale ant biking, rn is in March and 
April, and the laſt in Auguſt and September; and the 
more rain there falls in the year, the more plentiful are 
theſe fiſheries. At the beginning of the ſeaſon there are 
ſometimes two hundred and fifty barks on the banks; the 
larger barks having two divers, and the ſmaller one Each 
bark puts off from ſhore at ſun-riſe, with a land- breeze, 
Which never fails; and returns again by a ſea breeze, 
which ſucceeds it about noon. As ſoon as the barks 
arive at the place where the fiſn lie; and have caſt an- 
chor, each diver binds a ſtone ſix inches thick, and a foot 
long, under his body; which ſerves: him as ballaſt,” pre- 


i 


vents his. being driven away by the motion of the water, | 


and enables him to-walk more ſteadily under the waves. | 
ey alſo tie: another very heavy ſtone to one foot, by 
Which they are ſpeedily ſunk to the bottom of the ſea: and 
the oyſters are uſüally firmly faſte ned to the rocks, 
they arm their hands with learhern- mittens to prevent 
= being wounded in pulling them violently off; but 
is taſk ſome perform with an iron-rake In the laſt 


3 carries down with him a large net in the 
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by: 


| ſooner atrives at the bottom, than he 
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manner of a ſack, tied to bis neck by a long cotd, the 
other end of Which is faſtened to the fide of the bark. 
This net is to hold the oyſters gathered from the rock, 
and the cord is to pull up the diver when his bag is full, 
or de wants air. See Diving, es I 
In this equipage he ſometimes precipitates himſelf ſixty 

under water; and as he has no time to loſe, he no 


o 


begins to run from 
ſide to fide, tearing up all the oyſters he meets with, and 
cramming them into his budget. A . 


At whatever depth the divers are, the li 


ght is ſo great 


| that they eaſily ſee whatever-paſſes in the ſea: and to their 


great conſternation ſometimes perceive monſtrous fiſhes, 
from which all their addreſs in muddying the water, &c. 


| will not always fave them, but they unhappily become 
| their prey: and of all the dangers of the fiſhery, this is 


one of the greateſt and moſt uſual, The beſt divers wil) 
keep under water near half an hour, and the reſt do not 
ſtay Jeſs than a quarter, During this time they hold their 
breath without the uſe of oils, or any other liquors ; only 
acquiring the habit by long practice. When they find 
themſelves ſtreightened, they pull the rope to which the 
bag is faſtened, and hold faſt by it with both hands; when 
thoſe in the bark, taking the ſignal, heave them up into 
the air, and unload them of their fiſh, which is ſome- 
times five hundred oyſters, and iometimes not above fifty. 
Some of the divers need a moment's reſpite to recover 
breath; others jump in again inſtantly, continuing this 
violent exerciſe without intermiſſion for. ſeveral hours. 
Manner of king for PEARLs in America. The fiſt to 
Whom the Indians made this valuable diſcovery, was 
Baſco Nunez de Balboa, who in his paſſage for making 
further diſcoveries on the South-ſea, was preſented with 
ſome pearls by Tumaco, an Indian prince. At preſent 
they are found in ſuch plenty, that there are few perſons 
of ſubſtance near Panama, who do not employ all, or, 
at leaft, part of their ſlaves in this fiſhery, the manner 
of which not being commonly known, it will not be im- 
proper to deſcribe it here. „„ RIO 
Ihe ovyners of the negroes employ the moſt proper per- 
ſons for this fiſhery, which being performed at the bot- 
tom of the ſea, they muſt be both expert ſwimmers, and 
capable of holding their breath a long time. Theſe they 
ſend to the iſlands, where they have huts built for their 


] lodgings, and boats which hold eight, ten, or twenty 


negroes under the command of an officer. In theſe boats 
they go to ſuch parts as are known to produce pearls, and 
where the depth of the water is not above ten, twelve, or 
fifteen fathom. Here they come to an anchor, and the 
negroes having a rope faſtened round their bodies, and 
the other end to the ſide of the boat, they take with them 
a ſmall weight to accelerate their ſinking, and plunge in- 
to the water. On reaching the bottom they take up an 
oyſter, which they put under the left arm; the ſecond 
they hold in their left hand, and the third in their right; 
with theſe three oyſters, and ſometimes another in their 
mouth, they riſe to breathe, . and put them in a bag. 
When they have reſted themſelves a while and recovered 
their breath, they dive a ſecond time; and thus continue, 
till they have either completed their taſk, or their ſtrength 
fails them. Every one of theſe negro divers is obliged 
daily to deliver his maſter a certain fixed number of 
pearls ; ſo that when they have got the requiſite number 
of oyſters in their bag, they begin to open them, and de- 
liver the pearls to the officer, till they have made up the 
number due to their maſter; and if the pearl be but 
formed, it is ſufficient, without any regard to its being 
ſmall or faulty. The remainder, however large or beau- 
tiful, are the negroe's own property, nor has the maſter 
the, leaſt claim to them, the ſlaves being allowed to ſell 
them to whom they'pleaſe, though the maſter generally 
purchaſes them at a very ſmall price. e 
T heſe negroes cannot every day make up their number, 
as in many of the oyſters the pearl is not at all, or but. 
imperſectly formed, or the oyſter is dead, whereby the 
pearl is ſo damaged as to be of no value; and as, no al- 
lowance is made for ſuch pearls, they muſt make up 
their number with others. . 
Beſides the toil of this fiſhery, from the oyſters ſtrong- 
ly adhering to the rocks, they are alſo in no ſmall dan- 
fith, which either ſeize the ne- 


ger from ſome kinds of 
+ ; 7 B groes, 


groes, or dy firiking on them, craſh{then by, Weir weigh 
e bottom. 1EPro to D 
theſe animals, carries with him à arp knife, Wien Which 
it the Ash offers to affault' him, he endeavours to ſtrike it 
in a part where it has no power to hurt him; on Which 
the fiſh immediately flies, The officers keep à watclWul 
eys on thoſe yoracious creatures, and on diſcovering them, 
ſhake the ropes faſtened to the negroes bodies, that they 
way. be upon their guard; many, on the divers being in 
danger, have thrown themſelves into the water, with ehe 


like wedpon, and haſten down to their defence: but too | 


often all their dexterity and precaution is not ſufficient ts 
protect the diver from being devoured” by t | 
lofing ons of his legs or arms by their bite. Several“ 
ſchemes have been practiſed to prevent fuch melancholy 
accidents ; but they have hitherto proved very inef- 
fte, e e e 
The pearls of theſe fiſheries are generally of a good 
water, . very remarkable both in their ſhape and 
ſize; but there is a difference in their water and colour; 
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ſee of Canterbury, that wherever any — or = 
ſons belong to it, they forthwith become exempt from the 
ordi - and are r | peculiars : there are fiſty-ſeven | 
ſuch peculiars in the ſee of C: A:  N 

Beſides theſe, there are ſome peculiar belonging 1 


deans, chapters and prebendaries, which are 
empted from the juriſdiction of the archdeacon; theſe 


derived from the biſhop, who may viſit them, and to, 
whom there lies am appel. 
Court ef PECULIARS, is 2 burt in which the affalr 
belonging to peculiars are tranſacte.. 
PEDAGOGUE, or PZDAGOGUE Daifayey®, x 


tutor or maſters to hom is committed the diſcipline 
direction of a 
other arts. 


fcholar, to be inſtructed in Feeds. mmf 
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PEDALS, the largeſt pipes of an organ, fo called be. 
cauſe played and ftopped with the foot. The pedals are 
made ſquare, and of wood; they are of modern inven- 
tion, and ſerve to carry the ſounds an octave deeper than 


. 
Ps 


fome being highly valuable, and others as remarkably de- 


fective. Some of theſe pearls, though indeed but few, | 


are ſent to Europe, the greateſt part being carried to 
Lima; where the demand for them is very great, being 
not only univerſally worn there by all perſons of rank, 
but alſo ſent from thence into the inland parts of Peru. 
Mother of PEARL is the ſhell, not of the pearl oyſter, 
but of anorher-ſea-fiſh of the oyſter kind, This ſhell on 
the inſide is extremely ſmooth, and of the whiteneſs and 
water of pearl itſelf; and it has the ſame luſtre on the out- 
fide, after the firſt laminæ or ſcales have been cleared off 
with aqua-fortis, and the lapidaries mill. Mother of 
pearl is uſed in inlaid- works, and in ſeveral toys, as ſnuff- 
boxes, &c. | 5 
PEARL, in heraldry, in blazoning 
tones, is the ſame with argent, or white. | 
PEARL, Pin, or WEB, in medicine, an excreſcence 
growing in the eye. | Los 
PEARL-FisH, Rhombus. See RHOMBvus. 
PearL-ForT, a fortreſs in Dutch Brabant, ſituated 
on the river Scheld, four miles north-weſt of Antwerp. 
PEAT, a kind of turf uſed for fuel in ſeveral 
countries. 85 3 5 | 
In Holland they have a way of charring peats ſo that it 
may ſerve for fuel in ſeveral chemical operations; but this 
manner of charring is not yet known in ſeveral countries 
Where, perhaps, peat might be found. 
PEBBLES, Calculi, ſmall ſtones, compoſed of a cryſ- 
taline matter debaſed by earths, and hence ſubject to 
veins, clouds, and other variegations. | 1 
PECCANT, in medicine, a term uſed for thoſe hu- 
mours of the body which offend either by their quantity 
or quality. Wh | | 
PECK, 
buſhel. 
PECTORAL, an epithet for medicines good for diſ- 
orders of the breaſt and lungs. The ordinary intention 
of theſe medicines: is either to attenuate or thicken the 
humours of theſe parts, and to render them fit to be ex- 
pectorated or ſpit out. | | 
PECTORALIS, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles which 
poſſeſſes almoſt all the whole breaſt, and ſerves to move 
tke arm forwards. This muſcle has its origin in the cla- 
viele, the ſternum, and all the true ribs, and its termi- 
nation-at four fingers breadth below the head of the hu- 
merus. Its action is probably much aſſiſted by the action 
of the coraco- brachialis, and that of the deltoides by that 


with precious 


t Dacier defines a pedant, a 


a meaſure of capacity, four of which make a | 
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PEDANEUS, in the civil law, petty judge who has 
no formal feat of juſtice, but hears cauſes ſtanding, and 
without (ej d 4 oe. +1 cer WD 
PEDANT, is uſed for a rough unpoliſhed man of let- 
ters, who makes an impertinent uſe of the ſciences, and 
abounds in unſeaſonable criticiſms and obſervations. 
perſon who has more reading 
than good fenſe; and Malebranche deſcribes him, as 4 
man full of falſe erudition, who makes a parade of his 
knowledge, and is ever quoting ſome Greek or Latin 
author, or hunting back to a remote y : hence, 
PEDANTRY, the quality or manner of a-pedant, 
PEDESTAL, in architecture, the loweſt part of an 
order of columns, being that which ſuſtains the column, 
and ſerves it as a foot or ſtand,” + n 
The pedeſtal conſiſts of three principal parts, viz. a 
ſquare, trunk, or dye, which makes the body; a corniche, 
the head; and a baſe, the foot of the pe The pe- 
deſtal is properly an appendage to a column, not an 
eſſential part of it; though M. Le Clere thinks it eſſen- 
tial to a complete ordert. 
There are as many kinds of pedeſtals as there are of 
orders of columns, viz. the Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Co- 
rinthian, and Compoſite: ſome ſay the height of the 
pedeſtal in each order, ought to be a third part of the 
whole column, comprehending the baſe and capital, and 
their proper adjuncts, as architrave, frieze, and corniche, 
'2 fourth part of the ſame pillar. Indeed Vignola, and 
moſt of the moderns, make the pedeftal and all its orna- 
ments in all the orders one third of the height of the co- 
lumn, including/ the-baſe-and capital; but ſome deviate 
from this rule. See Basr, &, © © 
The whole height of the Tuſcan column, comprehend- 
ing the architrave, frieze and corniche, being divided in- 
to nine parts, two of theſe, according to Vitruvius, go 
to the height of the pedeſtal ; which is by him deſcribed 
in two different forms, one of which is plain, having 
only a plinth for the baſe, and another for the capital : 
the height of each of theſe plinths is one fixth of the whole 
height of the pedeſtal, and the projecture of theſe plinths 
is one ſixth of their height. In the pedeſtal that he de- 
ſcribes of the other form, he alſo divides the whole height 
of the pedeſtal into fix parts, one of which goes to the 
| baſe, and one to the capital. Palladio and Scamorzi 
make the Tuſcan pedeſtal three modules high, Vignola 
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of the upper part of this pectoral muſcle, which is uſually | 


a kind of diſtinct muſcle. Naturaliſts obſerve a ſingular 
mark of providence, in the ſize and ſtrength of the pec- 
toral muſcle in different animals. It is by the action of | 
this muſcle, that the flying of birds is chiefly performed; 
and therefore much Jarger and ſtronger in birds, than in 
any animals. not'made for flight. REES 

PECULIAR, in the canon law ſignifies a particular 
pariſh or church that has juriſdiction within itſelf for 
granting probates of wills, and adminiſtrations, ex- 
empt from the ordinary or biſhop's courts. The king's 
chapel is a royal peculiar, exempt from all fpiritual juriſ- 


te the proportion of the Doric pedeſtal, ſee the ar- 
ticle Dore at lee eee e 

And forthe proportions of the Tonie pedeſtal, ſee the r- 
ticle Tonic. HE, 2 4 4 1 N 7 e Wy „ an 
- The Corinthian pedeſtal is the richeſt and moſt delicnte 
of all. The proportions of this pedeſtal are alſo given 
already under the article. CoxmTHIAN-OrDER. 

Vitruvius divides the whole height of the 
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column into thirteen parts, making the beight of the fe. 
deſtal three of thoſe parts. Vignola makes the Compoſite 


with the Corinthian, viz. 


pedeftal 'of the fame height*with-the Seren mee; 


ſeven modules; Scamozzi, fix 


dition, and reſerved to the viſitations and immediate 
, government of the king himſelf. TN is likewiſe the 


Palladio, fix modules ſeven minutes; in the ſmith d 
28 ei | les members; in 
arch, ſeven modules eight minutes. 1 11. Vieoola 
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Vignols are the fame with thoſe; of the Cotintbianz but 
with this difference, that whereas, theſe are moſt, of them 
plain in the Compoſite, and there is alſo a difference in 
the profiles of the baſe. and corniche in the two orders. 
Daviler obſerves, that the generality. of architects uſe 
tables or pannels, either in relievo or ereux in the dyes 
of pedeſtals, without an regard to the character of the 


order: thoſe in relievo he obſerves are only ſuitable to the 


Tuſcan and Doricz the three others muſt be indented, | 


- wbich he ſays is a thing the ancients never practiſed, as 
being, contrary. to the rules of folidity and firength, 

Pedeſtals acquire other denominations, as thoſs follow - 
ing: 1. Square pedeſtal, is that whoſe height and width 


are equal, as that of the arch of the lions at: Verona, of 


the Corinthian order; and ſuch ſome followers of Vitru- 
vius, as Serlio, Philander, &c. have given to their Tuſ« 
can orders. 2. Double pedeſtal, is that which ſupports 
two columns, and has, more breadth than height. 3. 
Continued pedeſtal, is one which fupports- a row of co- 
jumns without any break or interruption, as thoſe which 
ſuſtain the fluted columns of the palace of the Thuilleries, 
on the garden ſide. 18 1 . 
PepESTALS of Statnes, are ſuch. as ſerve: to ſupport 
fatues of figures. Vignola obſerves, that there is no 
part of architecture more arbitrary, and in which more 
liberty may be taken, than in the pedeſtals of ſtatues; 
there being no rules or laws preſcribed by cn. Lapin 
any ſettled even. by the moderns. There being then no 
ſettled proportion for theſe pedeſtals, the height depends 
on the ſituation, and the figure that they ſuſtain; when 
on the ground, the pedeſtal is uſually two thirds or two 
fifths of that of the ſtatue z the more maſſive the ſtatue is, 
the ſtronger the pedeſtal muſt. be. Their form and cha- 
rader, &c. are to be extraordinary and ingenious, far 
from the regularity and ſimplicity of the pedeſtals of co- 
lumns. The fame author gives a multiplicity of forms, 
as oval, triangular, multangular, ce. 
PEDLAUS, in anatomy, the ſecond of the extenſor- 
muſcles of the foot, having its origin in the lower part of 
the perone and annular ligament; and being divided into 
four tendons, which are inſerted into the external part of 
the firſt articulation of the four toes. Its uſe is to extend 
the foot, together with the firſt of the extenſors, called 
the extenſor ↄ . ] x ͥ V nah bet 
PEDICLE, among botaniſts, that part of a ſtalk 
which immediately ſuſtains the leaf of a flower or a fruit, 
and is common called a foot-ſtalk, _ — 
PEDICULUS, Lovss, in 260logy, a genus of in- 
ſects, the body of which is lobated at the ſides; the legs 
are ſix, ſerving, only for walking; and the eyes are two, 
and are ſimple. , By fb gg F 
Moſt animals are infeſted with lice, or inſects which 
feed upon them: thus ſheep have one ſpecies, oxen an- 
other, &c. and mankind are not free from them; for be- 
fides the common kind, whoſe natural habitation is in the 
heads of children, there is another kind called the crab- 
louſe, whoſe natural reſidence is about the pubes. Au- 
2 alſo reckon the death · watch among the number of 
ien e ee e 
PEDILUVIUM, a bathing of the feet. This bath may 
be prepared of the ſame ingredients with other baths. It 
_ either conſiſt of light, pure water alone; or, to cor- | 
rect the qualities of heavy and hard water, a lixivium or 
bran of wheat or chamomile - flowers may be added, _ 
Pediluvium is highly expedient for the purpoſes of deri- 
vation in thoſe diſeaſes which ariſe from-congeſtions of the 


humours to the head and breaſt, produced by ſpaſins of | T 


the inferior parts, and eſpecially of the hypochondria. 
Among this kind, beſides barn diſeaſes, we may 
reckon almoſt all diſorders of the head, ſuch as madneſs, 
melancholy, cephalæas, hemicranias, the clavus hyſte- 
ricus, * toothachs, pains of the ears, a gutta 
roſacea; inflammations and defluxions of ſaline humguys 
on the eyes; immoderate hzmorrhages from the noſe, and 
ug watchings. Of this kind are alſo ſome diſorders 
which affect breaſt, ſuch as convulſive aſthmas, dy- 
4 ariſing from a plethora, palpitations. of the heart, 
rl ought, and ſpittings of blood. Beſides, - baths: for 


 eacdjalgias, colies, eſpecially; 


vulſve diſorders, in. 


of the hzmorrhoigdah-kind, 


It is to be abſerved, that pediluvium produces. more 


leſſened 
about bed- time; and the feet kept warm till the patient 
9 to bed, by which means perſpiration all over the 
body i increaſed. . .. * N | | 1 ? 1 
FEDIGREE. See the article Dzscanr. |, 
„ FEDIMENT, in architecture, is a kind of low. pin- 


7 
+ * 


Inacele, ſerying to crown an ordonnance, or finifh a fron - 


tiſpiece, and is placed as an ornament over gates, doors, 


angular form, but ſometimes forming an arch of a cirele. 
The parts of a pediment ate the tympanum and the cor- 
niche, which crowns it, and the entablature, which ſerves 
it as a baſe, or ſcale... Architects have taken a great deal 
of liberty in the form of this member; nor de they vary, 


tiful, according to Daviler, is that where its height is 
about one fifth, of the length of its baſe. 
The pediment is uſually triangular; and ſometimes an , 
equilateral triangle, called alſo a pointed pediment ; it is 
ſometimes cireular, though M. Felibien obſerves, that 
we have no inſtance; of round pediments in the antſque, 
beſides thoſe in the chapels of the rotundo. Sometimes 


| irs. upper corniche is divided into three or four ſides, or 


right lines: ſometimes the corniche is cut or open a- top, 
which is an abuſe introduced by the moderns, particu- 
larly Michael Angelo; for the deſign of this part over 
doors, window, &c. being chiefly to ſhelter thoſe under- 
neath. from the rain; to leave it open in the middle is to 
fruſtrate its end. Sometimes the pediment is formed of a 
couple of ſerolls or wreaths like two-copſoles joined to- 
gether ; ſometimes again it is without a baſe, or its lower 
corniche is cut out, all but what is beſtowed on two co- 
lumns or pilaſters, and on theſe is raiſed an arch or ſweep, 
inſtead of an entablature, of which Serlio gives an in- 
ſtance in the antique in a Corinthian gate at Foligny;' in 
Umbria; and Daviler a modern one in the church of St. 
Under this kind of pediments come thoſe little arched 
corniches, which form pediments over doors and win- 
dows, ſupported by two conſoles, inſtead either of enta- 
%% ͤ·ͤMVAůů»˖w. ⁵ĩðͤ 
Sometimes the pediment is made double, i, e. a Jeſs 


| pediment is made in the tympanum of a larger, on ac- 


count of ſome projecture in the middle, as the frontiſpiece 
of the church of the Great Jeſus at Rome; but this is 
accounted an abuſe in architecture, though authoriſed by 
very good buildings, as the large pavilion of the Louvre, 
where the caryatides ſupport three pediments, one in an- 
other: ſometimes the tympanum of the pediment is cut 
out, or left open to let in light, as is ſeen under the por- 
tico of the capital at Rome; laſtly, this open pediment 
is ſometimes triangular, and enriched with ſculpture, 
as roſes, leaves, &. as is found in moſt of the Gothie 
M. Le Clerc obſerves, that the modillions in the cor- 
niche of the pediment ſhould. always anſwer. exactly over 


| thoſe of the entablature. Indeed Vitruvius ſays, that the 


ancients did not allow of any modillions at all in pedi- 
ments, M. Le Clerc alſo obſerves, that the corniche 
which ſerves the pediment as a baſe, ſhould have no cy- 
matium, by reaſon-the cymatium of the reſt of the enta- 
blature, when it meets the pediment, paſſes over it. 
his change of determination occaſions à conſiderable 


| difficulty.; the cymatium in. this caſe i too broad. 
V, architects bave f 


in the turn of the angle, to remedy whie 
recourſe to ſeveral ex pedients. a e e 
A pointed pediment may crown three arches, but a cir- 
cular pediment can only crown agreeably. There ſhould _- 
never be uſed more than two tympana over each other in 
the ſame frontiſpiece, and even where there are two, it 
would be proper to have the lower circular, and the upper 


perambulator, See PERAMRULA rox. 1 
PEDRERO, PeTzRERo, or PATERERO, a ſmall 


et in conſequence of their ſingular efficacy in relax - 
ing ſpaſms, are highly "ai 3g ſpaſmodic and con- 


-_ 


piece of ordnance, uſed on board ſhips, for the diſcharg- 


1 0 ing 


the he: ipes produced by the ſtones, 
land-inflatians of the ſtomae n on, 


happy effects, if before it is uſed the quantity of blood is; 
dy veneſecion in the ſeet; it ſhould be uſed 


windows, niches, altars, &c. being ordinarily of a tri 


leſs as to the proportion of the pediment. The moſt beau- 


PEDOMETER, or PoDOMETER, the | ſame with ö [ 
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jung of nails, broken iron, or partridge ſhot, on an enemy] There was alſo à ſect of ſemi-pelagians: who, Witt 
3 board. See e og en e : the orthodox, allowed of original fin but denied cher n. 
They are generally open at'the'breech; and their cham--| liberty of the will could-be-ſo far impaired thereby, chat 
ber made to take out, to be loaded that way, inſtead of men could not of themſelves do ſomething, which might 
at the muzzle. Ii induce God to afford his grace to one more than another: 
- PEDUNCLE, among botaniſts, the ſame with pedi- | and as to election, they held, that it depended on dur 
ce, See PR A | perſeverance; God chooſing only ſuch to eternal life, a; 
© -PEDUNCULL 'CxrEBELLI, in anatomy, three me- continued ſtedfaſt in the faſtnmnmg 7% 
dullary proceſſes of the cerebellum, whereby that part is | PELECOIDES; in geometry, a fgete in form of an 
joined to the medulla oblongata | hatchet; ſuch is the figure B C D A, | wg XCVIII. . z. 
The firſt of theſe proceſſes aſcends from the cerebellum | contained under the two inverted quadrantal ares A 5 
towards the teſtes, and forms what is called the valvula AD, and the ſemi- cirele B CD. The area of the pe. 
| magna of the brain; the ſecond forms the annular pro- | lecoides is demonſtrated to be equal to the quare AC 
minence of Willis; and the third deſcends to the ſpinal | and that again to the parallelogram E B. It is equal to 
marrow. . „ Atze ſquare AC, becauſe it wants of the ſquare on the 
PEE, in mining, is uſed for the place where two veins | left hand the two ſegments A B and A C, which are equal 
meet and croſs one another. Ito the two ſegments BC and CD, by which it exceeds 
PEER, in general, ſignifies an equal, or one of the on the right hang es 
ſame rank and ſtation. ' rat - | PELICAN, Pelicanus, in ornithology, a genus of birds 
The term peers is now applied to thoſe who are im- | of the order of the anſeres, the beak of which is very lo ; 
pannelled in an inqueſt upon a perſon for convicting or | crooked, and unguiculated at the extremity :' its ſides bite 
acquitting him of any offence laid to his charge; and | not denticulated, and the anterior part towards the head 
the reaſon why the jury is fo called, is, becauſe by the | is naked. e OY e 
common law, and the cuſtom of this kingdom, every | * PELICAN, in chemiftry, a kind of double veſſel, ge- 
perſon is to be tried by his peers or equals, a lord by nerally made of glaſs, and uſed in extracting tinctures b 
the lords, and a commoner by commo ners. circulation 7 it conſiſts of a cucurbit and alembic-hez . 
PEER of the Realm, a noble lord who has a ſeat and | with two tubes bending into the cucurbit again. See plate 
vote in the houſe of lords, which is alſo called the houſe XXXIX. fg. 4. e e ee 
of peers. Theſe lords are called peers, becauſe, though | PELLETS, in heraldry, are thoſe roundles of a black 
there is a diſtinction of degrees in our nobility, yet in | colour, called alſo ogreſſes and gum- ſtones. 4 
public actions they are equal, as in their votes in parlia- --- PELLICLE, a thin flim, or fragment of à mem- 
ment, and in trying any nobleman or other perſon im- brane. „ BIRGD VT Sin gi BESS 
peached by the commons, &c, See the article PARLIA- | PELLUCID, the ſame with diaphanous or tranſ- 
MENT. £ . ß parent, and ſtands oppoſed to opaque. See TRANs- 
PEERESS, a woman who is noble by deſcent, crea- | PARENT. he TEE 20 OH: SH 10 
tion, or marriage. e 1 0 PELVIS, the inferior part of the cavity of the abdo- 
PEG ASUS, among the poets, a horſe imagined to | men, ſo called from its reſembling a baſon or ewer, in 
have wings, being that whereon Bellerophon was fabled | Latin called pelvis. See ABpomen, © _* * 
to be moũnted, when he engaged the chimæra. | PELvis of the Kidneys, a membranaceous cavity in the 
The opening of the fountain Hippocrene, on mount | kidneys, which receives the urine, and conveys it to the 
Helicon, is aſcribed to a blow of-Pegaſus's hoof. Pega-ureters | 13% _ 
ſus was ſeigned to have flown away to heaven, where it |  PENANCE, a puniſhment either voluntary or impoſ- 
became a conſtellation. . 9 5 * | ed by authority for the faults a perſon has committed. 
PEGASUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern | PENATES, in Roman antiquity, were a kind of tu- 
hemiſphere, in form of a flying horſe, ſaid by different | telar deities, either of countries or particular houſes; in 
authors to contain nineteen, twenty, and ninety-three | the latter ſenſe they were the ſame with the lares. 
ſtars. WM + OOF . PENCIL, an inſtrument uſed by painters for laying on 
PELAGIANS, a Chriſtian ſe& who appeared about | colours. Pencils are of various kinds, au made of various 
the latter end of the fourth, or the beginning of the fifth | materials, the larger of boars- briſtles, the thick end of 
century. 6 2 | | whichare bound to a ſtick; bigger or leſs according to the 
Pelagius, the author of this ſe, was born in Wales, |-uſes they are deſigned for: theſe, when large, are called 
and his name was Morgan, which in the Welſh lan- | bruſhes. The finer ſorts of pencils are made of camels, 
guage ſignifies ſea-born ; from whence he had his Latin pe and ſquirrels hair, and of the down of ſwans; 
name Pelagius. Some of our ancient hiſtorians pretend | theſe are tied at the upper end with a piece of ſtrong thread, 
that he was abbot of Bangor; but this is impoſſible, be- and incloſed in the barrel of a quill, _ br 
cauſe the Britiſh monaſteries were of a later date. St.. All good pencils on being drawn between the lips come 
Auſtin gives him the character of a very pious man, and | to a fine point. „ 
a Chriſtian of no vulgar rank: according to the ſame | PENCil is alſo an inſtrument uſed in drawing, &c-, 
father, he travelled to Rome, where he aſſociated him- made of long pieces of black-lead, or red-chalk, placed 
ſelf with perſons of the greateſt learning and figure; and | in a groove cut in a flip of cedar, on which other pieces 
wrote his commentaries on St. Paul's Epiſtles, and his | of cedar being glued, the whole is planed round, and one 
letters to Melania and Demetrias ; but being charged | of the ends being cut to a point, it is fit for ule. | 
with hereſy, he left Rome, and went into Atrica, and PENDANT, an ornament ſuſpended to the ear, fre- 
from thence to Jeruſalem, where he ſettled. He died | quently confiſting of diamonds, pearls, and other precious 
| ſomewhere in the eaſt, but where is uncertain. He was | ſtones, 1 5 nie eee 
charged with maintaining the following doctrines: 1, | PENDANTS, in heraldry, are parts hanging down 
That Adam was by nature mortal, and whether he had | from the label, to the Saber of two, \three, four, ive, 
ſinned or not, would certainly have died. 2. That the | or ſix at moſt, reſembling the drops, in the Doric wn 
conſequences of Adam's fin were confined - to his own | When they are more thÞn three, they muſt be ſperifiec 
perſon, 3. That new-born infants are in the ſame con- in the blazoning: Win 6 ONT CAD 
dition with Adam before the fall. 4. That the law qua- + PENDANT "Feathers, among falconers, are thoſe fea- 
liked men for the kingdom of heaven, and was founded || thers' that grow behind the thighs of an hawk. . 
upon equal promiſes with the goſpel. 5. That the ge- | PENDANTSs, among floriſts, the fame with apices ot 
neral reſurrection of the dead does not follow in virtue of | antherz. See Ape. a 
our Saviour's reſurtection. 6. That the grace of God is | PENDENTIVE,' in architecture, the whole ye | 
given according to our merits. 7. That this grace is | a vault ſuſpended out of the perpendicular of 1 8 
not granted for the perfotmance of every moral act; the and bearing againſt the arch Voutants ; or Accor 5 | 
liberty of the will, and information in points of duty, | Daviler, it is the portion of a vault between the ont * 
being ſufficient, &c. Pelagius's ſentiments were con- a dome, * with ſculpture. Fen 
demned by ſeveral councils in Africa, and by a ſynod at ; PENDULOUS, a term applied to any 4 ot 
Antioch. | - (144%. +. © © _ "bends or hangs downwards: thus, the flowers, Lender 
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feaidet Rates ste not able to ſuſtain their heads upright, | by maki 
BoTanyY 


ate called penduldus flowers. See the articles 
JFC 
PENDULUM, in mechanics, any heavy body ſo ſuſ- 
nded, as that it may vibrate backwards and forwards, 
About ſome fixed point, by the force of gravity: 
The word is derived from the Latin pendio, to hang, 
ho ſülpen eee eee ee 
A pendulum is any body, as B (plate XC VIII. . 4.) 
ſuſpended upon, and moving about a point A as a center. 
The nature of a pendulum conſiſts in the following par- 
ticulats: 1. The times of the vibrations of a pendulum, 
in very ſmall arches ate all equal. 2. The velocity of the 
hob, in the loweſt point, will be nearly as the length of 
the chord of the arch which it deſcribes in the deſcent. 
The times of vibration in different pendulums, A B, 
ic, are directly as the Tquate roots of their lengths. 4. 


The time of one vibration is to the time of the deſcent, | + 


through half the length of the pendulum; as the circum- 
ference of a cirele to its diameter. 5. The quantity of 


matter in the pendulous body is as the weight and the 


ſquare of the time directly, and the length of-the pendu- 
Jum inverſely, 6. Whence the length of a pendulum, 
vibrating ſeconds, will be found 39 inches nearly; and 
of one half ſecond pendulum nine, eight inches. 
From theſe properties of the pendulum we may 


K 


diſcern 


inftrument alſo we can meaſure the diſtance of a ſhip, by 


meaſuring the interval of time between the fire and the 
found of the gun; alſo the diſtance of a cloud, by num- 
bering the ſeconds, or half-ſeconds, between the light - 
ning and thunder. Thus, ſuppoſe between the lightning 


and thunder, we number 10 ſeconds; then, becauſe 
ſound paſſes through 1142 feet in one ſecond, we have 
the diſtance of the cloud equal to 11440 feet. Again, 
the height of any room, or. other object, may be mea- 
lured by a pendulum vibrating. from the top thereof. 
Thus, ſuppoſe a pendulum from the height of a room vi- 
brates once in three ſeconds ; then ſay, as 1 is to the 
ſquare of 3, viz. 9, ſo is 39,2 to 352, 8 feet, the height 
required. Laſtly, by the pendulum we diſcover the dif- 
ferent force of gravity on diverſe parts of the earth's ſur- 
face, and thence the true figure of the earth. See the 
article EARTH. lg ou lad eng ien 

Ihe greateſt inconvenience attending this moſt uſeful 
Inſtrument is, that it is conſtantly liable to an alteration 
6 its length, from the effects of heat and cold, which 


very ſenſibly expand and contract all metalline bodies, 


as js evident from the pyrometer, See the article PyRo- 


METER, | Egg 
When pendulums were firſt applied to clocks, they 


ey was contrived to vibrate in the arch of a cy- 
cloid. . 7 15 up 


| From what has been ſaid under the article CycLoi, it 
appears that if AC (plate XCVIII. 5g. 5.) be the length of 
a pendulum ſo diſpoſed, as to vibrate between the two 


ſemicycloids AD and AL, the bob will deſcribe in its 
motion the cycloid D C L. The properties of which mo- 


tion will now eaſily appear: for, with reſpect to the ve- 
locity acquired by deſcending through any arch R C or 


BC, it is always as / OT which is as the chord 8 C 
RC; conſequently the velocity at C is every-where 


as the ſpace paſſed through, or as the arch of the cycloid 


deſcribed in the deſcent, 


. But ſince it is always 8 = T V, in all kinds of motion; 
if in any caſe 8 be as V, it is evident T muſtbe a given 


quantity, or always the ſame. That is, when the ſpaces 


» 7,) are as the velocities (V, v,) the times (T, ,) 

| will be always equal; and, therefore, all the arches of a 
 ©cloid, great or ſmall, are deſcribed in equal times. Alſo 
e time of vibration in the cycloid is to the time of de- 
dent through half its length, as the circumference of a 


Circle to its diameter. 

If AC be the len 
may be eaſily found, fince it is known by moſt accurate 
8 periments, that a body deſcends freely by gravity 
3 9% 80 193 inches in the firſt ſecond of time ; therefore 
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hence the above- 
diſuſe, 
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g this analogy, a8 3141597: 4721931 10, 
SAE, and ſo AC 39,2 — & length a ſecond, 
pendulum, as required. And, fince the lengths are as 
the ſquares. of the times of vibrations, we have 42115 
39,2: 958 inches, the length of an half · ſecond pendu- 


Iz 


lum. 15 . BR” | MAG, © 
Since the length of à pendulum A C, for vibrating ſe- 
conds, is ſo conſiderable; the bob, without the cycloidal 
cheeks A L and AD, will indeed deſeribe the arch of 4 
circle, as e, when it vibrates; but then this circulat 
arch will, for ſome diſtance on each ſide the loweſt point 


C, coincide with the cycloid very nearly, as, for ex- 


| ample, to g and h; aid hence it follows, that a com- 


mpn pendulum, vibratin ? through very ſmall. arches 
g. b, will perform all its vibrations in equal times. And 
mentioned eycloidal cheeks came into 


Hence the time of deſcent through the arch Cę of the 


| cycloid is to the time of deſcent through the diameter of 


the generating circle, as Je (ſuppoſing AC 2 a) 


multiplied by HL 0,78 54, to Fa! ; | 


” 


In all that has been hitherto ſaid the power of gravity 


has been ſuppoſed conſtantly the fame. But, if the ſaid 


: power varies, the lengths of pendulums muſt vary in the 
its uſe as an univerſal chronometer,, or regulator of time, | 


2s it is uſed in clocks,” and ſuch-like machines. By this 


ſame proportion, in order that they may vibrate in equal 
times; for we haveſhewn, that the ratio of the times of 
vibration and deſcent through half the lengths is given, 
and conſequently. the times of vibration and deſcent 
through the whole length is given. But the times of vi- 
bration are ſuppoſed equal, therefore the times of deſcent 
through the lengths of the pendulum are equal. But bo- 
dies. deſcending: through unequal ſpaces, in equal times, 
are impelled by powets that are as the ſpaces deſcribed; 
that is, the powers of gravity are as the lengths of the 
pendulums. See VIBRATION. | 


| - PENETRATION, the art whereby one thing takes 


the place of anotber, or has its extenſion in the ſame part 
of ſpace before. poſſeſſed by the other. | 


PENGUIN, in ornithology, the name of a ſea-bird 


common on the coaſts.of America, eſpecially about the 
banks of Newfoundland, and the iſlands about the 
Streights of Magellan, It has eight furrows on the 
beak, and white ipots before the eye; is a very ſingular 
bird, and about. the ſize of a gooſe; | | 
"PENIS, the VAR D, in anatomy, the primary organ 
of generation in man; being called alſo mentula, virgo, 
pridpus; and by a multitude of other names, | 
Anatomiſts divide the penis into three parts; the body, 


| the glans; and the urethra. In the body of the penis, are 


| obſervable the cuticle and cutis, as the common integu- 
were made very ſhort; and the arches of the circle be- 


ing large, the time of vibration, through different arches, 
could not in that caſe be equal; to effect which, the 


ments; the prepuce; being a reduplication of the cutis 
covering the prong z and in the lower of this is fixed the 
Os all which are deſcribed under their ſeveral 
eads. Pp ies, EF ors | 155 : 
After theſe is obſervable the proper teguments or coats 
of the penis. This is a robs coat, of a membranous 
nature, ſurrounding every part of the penis. It is ſome- 
times double, and has in the interſtitial ſpace a celluloſe 
coat which is diſcoverable by inflation and drying in that 
ſtate,” Under this are the two bodies which conſtitute 
the penis; theſe, being called the corpora cavernoſa, or 
ſpongioſa, are deſcribed under the article CAvERNOSE. 
PENITENCE, properly ſignifies the ſame with re- 
pentance; but is alſo uſed for the diſcipline or puniſh- 
ment, uſually. called penan ee. 
PENIIENTS, an appellation given to certain frater- 
nities of penitents diſtinguiſhed by the different ſhape 
and colour of their habits. | 2508 «i 
. PENNY, in commerce, an ancient Engliſh coin, 
which is now . money of aceount. | 
It was equal in weightto our threepence ; five of which 
made a Saxon Rial and thirty a mark, or mancuſe, 
equal to our ſeven ſhillings and ſixp ene. 
Till the time of Edward I. the penny was ſtruck with 


| -» | acroſs, ſo deeply indented, that it might be eaſily broke 
gth of a pendulum vibrating ſeconds, 


into two, thence called half pennies, | or into four, called 
four things, or farthings: but that prince coined it with- 


Put indenture, and ſtruck round the halfpence and far- 


things. He alſo ordered that the penny ſhould weigh 
„ „ thirty⸗ 
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 efiifth-t100 grain of wheat and g ig the'penny fer- [worn 


1 


lit, twenty of which Were to weigh an ounse. 
At preſent 4 penny, bating a few er pence" current 
affiong us, is Ohly a money of account containing: the 


twelfth part of dür oiling, or the 196 Hundred an here 


th; aerdeul ture, denetes a” hard, | 
8 1 hiße piepertden of Ire. 


fortieth part of a pound. 
„ PERXY-EARTH, in 
Th loam: or ſandy 
ells intermixed 


4 


- de Putten. Fh r e e 
_ Penxy-Wercnr, 4 Troy weight, containing twen 2 
four grains, = of which is equal in weight to a grain 
of wheat, pithered out of the middle of the ear, and well! 
I Os 7 Ne tn 67 oe TK 
_ © PENSION, à ſum of money paid anmually for” ſer- 
Nek, a peiſon who has 


vices, or conſiderations already paſt. 
© PENSIONARY, or Pensto 
an appointment, of yearly ſum, payable during life, by 
Way of acknowledgment, charged on the eſtate. of a 
prince, company, or particular perſon. _ | 
Grand PENSIONARY, an — given to the firſt 
miniſter of the ſtates of Holland. * | | 
PENSIONARY, is alſo the firſt miniſter of the regency 
of each city in Holland. i 145A 
| PENS!ONER; in general, denotes a perſon who re- 
ceives a penſion, yearly ſalary, or allowance, | 
PENTACROSTI „in poetry, a ſet of verſes ſo diſ- 
poſed as that there are always five acroſtics of the ſame 
name, in five diviſions of each verſe. See the article 
ACROSTIC. FO eh Ft 
PEN LAGON, in geometry, a fi 
five angles, | 
The word is Greek, a 
and, Youre, angle. | 9 5 | 
If the five ſides be equal, and alſo the angles, the figure 
is called a regular pentagon as (plate XVIII. fg. 6.) 
The moſt confiderable property of a regular pentagon 
is, that one of its ſides D E js equal in power to the 
ſides of a hexagon, and a decagon, inſeribed in the ſame 
circle AB C DE, that is, the ſquare of the ſide DE, 
3 I to the ſum of the ſquares of the ſides D a and 


gure of five ſides and 


nd compounded of 72e, five, 


Pappus has alſo demonſtrated, that twelve regular pen- | 


tagons contained more than twenty equilateral triangles 
 Inſcribed in the ſame cirele, lib. 5. probl. 5. 
| The dodecahedron, which is the fourth regular ſolid, 
conſiſts of twelve bentagons. rang 4 
PENTAGRAPH,' or PARALLELOGRAM, an inſtru- 
ment whereby deligns of any kind may be copied in 
what proportion you pleaſe, without being ſkilled in 
drawing. 1 9 en WL en ene eee 
It conſiſts of four braſs or wooden rulers; (plate XC VIII. 
fig. 7.) two of them from fifteen to eighteen inches long; 
the other two, half that length. At-theends and middle 
of the long rulers, as alſo at the ends of the ſhorter, are 
holes, upon the exact fixing whereof, the perfection of 
of the inſtrument chiefly depends. Thoſe in the middle 
of the long rulers are to be at the fame diſtance from thoſe | 
at the ends of the long ones, and thoſe of the ſhort ones, 
ſo as to form a parallelogram. Fi en nen 
It is fitted together by a large pillar @, having at one 
end a ſcrew and nut, whereby the two long rulers are 
joined, and at the other a little knot for the inſtrument 
to ſlide on: þ is a rivet with a ſerew and nut, wherewith 


= 


each ſhort ruler is faſtened to the middle of each long | 


one: cis a pillar, one end whereof, being hollowed in- 
to a ſcrew, has a nut fitted to it; at the other end is a 


worm to ſcrew into the table; when the inſtrument is to 


be uſed, it joins the ends of the two ſhort rulers: d is a 
pen or pencil ſcrewed into a little pillar: e is a braſs- 
pa, moderately blunt, ſcrewed, likewiſe, into a little 
pl ar. A Yo. N g att ES gs, 

Uſe 2 the PENTAGRAPH, 1. To copy a deſign in the 
ſame ſcale as the original: ſcrew the worm c into the 
table; 2 a paper under the pencil d, now placed at 7, 
and the deſign under the point e, now placed at g; then, 


conducting the point over the ſeyeral lines of the deſign, | 


the pencil / will draw the ſame on the paper. 2. If the 


Penny Rovyat, Pulgian, in bötany. See the arti- | 


the pap 
conduct th will 
draw” ity copy im the proportion; required, the dere 
ing half the length that the point hes, 905 
chign be to be enlarged by one 
be placed in 


2 To enlar 


placing of the braſs - point, pencil, aud Worm. ;. 
2 right line therein; that is, if ch piece 9 85 -* 
point be put in the third hole, the two other pieces mug 
wo ee fs ran é 

If then the point and defign'be placed at any hole of 
the great ruler; and the peneil with the paper at any hole 
of the ſhort ruler, which forms the angle therewith, the 
copy will be Jeſs than half the original, On the contrary 
if it be placed at one of the holes of that ſhort ruler, Which | 
is parallel to the long ruler, the copy will be greater than 
Aal ont I Oo 
Few of theſe inſſruments will do any thing tolerably 
but ſtraight lines, and many of them not thoſe, . 
PENTAME TER, in ancient poetry, a kind of vere 
confiſting of five feet, or metres; whence the name. 
The two firſt feet may be either daQyls or ſpondees, at 
pleaſure; the third is always a ſpondee, and the two laſt 
PENTANDRIA, in botany, one of Linnzus's claſſes 
of plants, the fifth in order; the characters of which are 
that all the plants comprehended in it have hermaphrodite 
flowers, with five ſtamina or male parts in each: they 
are ſubdivided into orders, which are denominated 
monogynia, digynia, trigynia, &c. according as there are 


- | ohe, two, three, &c. piſtils, or female parts, in each 


flower. See STAMINA, | : 
To this genus belongs the vine, of the order of the 
monogynia; the elm, of the digynia; ſumach, of the tri 
Hin Ke! N 
PENTAPETALO Us, an appellation 
that conſiſt of ſive petals or leaves. | 
PEN TAPTOTON, in grammar, | denotes a noun 
which has only five caſes. _ „ 
PEN TAS TIC, er SI, in poetry, a ſtanza, or 
diviſion of a poem, conſiſting of five. verſes; whence the 
name. i | e 
PENTASTVLE, in architecture, a building where- 
in there are ſive rows of columns. See the article Co- 
LU ux. 
PENTATEUCH, Sera re uv, an appellation given 
to the firſt five books of the Old Teftament, viz. Geneſu, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
The Samaritans acknowledge no other ſcriptures be. 
ſides the Pentateuch, which they ſtill preſerve in the old 
Hebrew or Phcenician character, as alſo in the vulgar 
Sarnaritan. ee e ee 
- PENTECOST, a ſolemn feſtival of the Jews, ſo call 
ed becauſe it was celebrated on the fiftieth day after the 
ſixteenth of the month Niſan, which was the ſecond diy 
of heparan 2 pow 26 2k AE a 0e” 
The feaſt of Pentecoſt was inftituted in memory of the 
law's being given, on the fiftieth day after the Iſraclites 
It-was 1115 feaſt of Pentecoſt that the Holy Ghol 
mitaculouſſy deſcended on the apoſtles. See WHIT: 
SUNDAY. 1 | fa 
PENTHEMIMERIS, in ancient poetry; 2 part o 
verſe-conſiſting of two feet and à long ſyllable. in 
PEN ULTIMA, or PENULTIMATE SYLLABLE, ' 
grammar, denotes the laſt ſyllable but one of a or 
and hence the anti-penultimate (pilable is the laſt but 
or that immediately before the penultima. 
PENUMBRA, in aſtronomy, a partial ſhade obſerve 
between the perfect ſhadow and the full light in 
eclipſe. . 
It ariſes from the magnitude of the ſun's body cf ner 
he only a luminous point, the ſhadow would be u 7 


given to flowers 


deſign be to be reduced into half, &c. the ſpace, the 


122 ; but by reaſon of the diameter of the 


it happens 
ſun, Vs 
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that a place which, in, not. illuminated by che whole, body, | 
400 fun, dcs yet receive rays from 4 part thereof. 88e 
heres Fes us 
PEPPER, Piper, in natural hiſtory, an aromatic f 
or berry, of 4 hot dty quality, growing in Sumatra, Java, | 
and Malabar. E. 7. Gans adhere i ncluſters to the 
talks, with pedicles: When ripe, they are firm, not juicy, 
of a red colour which changes in drying to a black. 
We have three kinds of pepper at this time in uſe in the 
ſhops;  Hatiely, the Hack, the bie, and the long | 
be or Black Pzy»ER, the fruit gathered, probably, 


: 


- 


T_T = . 


before perlect maturity, and dried in the ER | 


\ 


1/hite PEPPER, the ripe fruit decorticated 
tion in water, 8 of | | 
have pieces of a dark coloured ſkin ſtil] upon them. 
Of theſe pungent hot ſpices, the black ſort is the hot- | 
teſt and ſtrongeſt, and moſt commonly made uſe of for | 
medicinal as well as culinary purpoſes, They both ſeem 
to heat the conſtitution more than ſome other ſpices that 
are of equal pun ency upon the palate z and from thoſe 
ſpices they differ in this, that their pungency does not re- 
fide in the volatile parts or eſſential oil, but in a ſubſtance 
of a more fixed kind, which does not riſe in the heat of 
boiling water. Pepper, infuſed in water, impregnates the 
menſtrum pretty Lrong'y withits flavour, but weakly with 
its taſte; by boiling for ſome time, a little more of its 
pungent matter is extracted, and its flavour diſſipated. 
Long PEP PER, the fruit of an Eaſt Indian plant of the 
ſame genus with that which produces the black pepper; 
of a cylindrical figure, about an inch and a half in length, 
having numerous minute Krane diſpoſed round it in a 
kind of ſpiral ditection. This ſpice is hotter and more 
pungent than either of the preceding kinds, and its ſpiri- 
tuous extract is proportionably more fiery. | 5 


amaica-PEPPER. See PI MEN TA. „ 
apſicum, or Guiney PEPPER. See the article CArsi. 
CUM. | ages ; 
PERAMBULATION, in law, ſignifies the walking 
about a foreſt, pariſh or the like, by juſtices or others, 
in order to mark down and preſerve the limits and bounds 
thereof, „ a „ 
PERAMBULATIONE FACIENDA, a writ commanding 
the ſheriff to make preambulation, in order to ſettle the 
bounds of two adjoining manors. +1 
PERAMBULATOR, in ſurveying, an inſtrument 
for meaſuring diſtances, called alſo pedometer, way-wiſer 
and ur e y 
It conſiſts of a wheel (plate XCVIII. Ag. 8.) two feet 
ſeven inches and a half in diameter; conſequently, half 
a pole, or eight ſeet three inches in circumference. On 
one end of the axis is a nut, three quarters of an inch in 
diameter, and divided into eight teeth; which, upon 
moving the wheel round, fall into the eight teeth of an- 
other nut c (fig. 9.) fixed on one end of an iron rod Q, 
and thus turn the rod once round, in the time the wheel 
makes one revolution. This fod, lying along a groove 
in the ſide of the carriage of the inſtrument, has at its 
other end a ſquare hole, into which is fitted the end 4 of a 
ſmall cylinder P. This cylinder is. diſpoſed, under. the 
dial-plate of a movement, at the end of the carriage, in 
ſuch a manner as to be moveable about its axis: its end 
is cut into aſperpetual ſcrew, which falling into the thirty- 
two teeth of a wheel pependicular thereto, upon driving 
the inſtrument forward, that wheel makes a revolution 
each ſixteenth pole. On the axis of this wheel is a 
pinion with fix teeth, which, falling into the teeth of an- 
other wheel of ſixty teeth, carries it round every hundred 
and ſixtieth pole, or half a milie. 
This laſt wheel, carrying a hand or index round with 
it over the diviſions of a dial plate, whoſe outer limb is di- 
vided into one hundred and fixty parts, correſponding to 


” 


of poles paſſed over. Again, on the axis of this laſt 
wheel is a pinion, containing twenty teeth, which, fall - 
ing into the teeth of a third wheel, which hath forty 
teeth, drives it once round in three hundred and twenty 
poles, or a mile, On the axis of this wheel is a pinion 
of twelve teeth, which, falling into a. teeth of the fourth 
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[ hiſtory, an aromatic fruit 


tion. Its proper office is in tlie ſury 
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large diſtances, where a great 


the one hundred and fixty poles, points out the number 
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| This, fourth, wheel, carrying another inden ober the! 


inner limb of the dial: plate, divided into twelve for miles; 


ande ach mile ſubdivided into halves, 'quartersy and für- 
longs, ſerves to regiſter the revolutions of the other hand,, 
" 


and to keep actount of the half miles and miles paſſed oder 
EN Minen d 5 


, e e wn. Ore Any On en 
The uſe of this inſtrument is bbvious from its conſtruc-' 
ing, of roads and. 
n and 
not much accuracy, is required. TEJFevident, that dri- 
ving it along, and. obſerving the hands, has the ſame ef- 


feft as dragping the chain, and taking account of the 
ere as dragging the chain, and taking account of the 


by macera - Its advantages are its handineſs and expeditibn; its con- 
ome of the £7306) 59 You ht to us, [ trivarſee is ſuch, that it may be fitted to the wheel of a 


coach, in which ſtate it performs its office, and meaſures 
the Toad without any trouble at all, © 

PER Arsin ET THesix, in muſic. Per arſin, in a 
ſong, counterpoint, fugue, &c. is when the notes aſcend 
from grave to acute; ad per theſin, when they deſcend 
„„ ,, /// agony 
PERCEPTION, ia logic, the firſt and moſt fimple 


act of the mind, whereby it perceives or is, conſcious of 


its ideas. See the article IDEA. 


In bare perception, the mind is for the moſt part only 
paſſive ;, yet impreffions made on the ſenſes cauſe,no per- 
ception, unleſs they are taken notice of by the mind, as 
we ſee in thoſe whe are intently buſied in the contempla- 
tion of certain objects. It ought alſo to be obſerved, 
that the ideas we receive by perception ate oſten alterec 
by the judgment, without our-taking notice of it; ſo that 


we take that for the perception of our ſenſes, which is 


but an idea formed by the judgment: thus, a mah who 
reads, or hears, without attention, takes little notice of 
the characters or ſounds, but of the ideas excited in him 
%% ¶ (((( 
The faculty of perception ſeems to be that which con- 


ſtitutes the diſtin&ion between the animal Kingdom an 


the inferior parts of nature, Perception is alſo the fi 
ſtep towards knowledge, and the inlet of all the materials 
of it; fo that the fewer ſenſes a man Has, and the duller 


| the impreſſions that are made by them are, the more re- 


mote he is froth that knowledge which is to be found in 
other wen; See KnowLapbor GE 
PERCH, or PEAR, Pie, the name of a, fh diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſeveral tranſverſe ſtreaks, and by having the 
belly-fins ted: it grows in ſome places to à foot and an 


9 * 


its noſtrils are lage and patulous, and nearer the eyes 


but its thore uſual ſize is eight or nine inches in length: 


than the extremity” of the ſnout. - 
" PencH, a meafure of length. See MrEAsUun kn. 


which being faſtened by the foot, flutters abgüt the place 
— , o OPTING, 


. PERCUSSION, the act of ftriking, See the article 
Center of PERCUSSION. of a Boch or Figure in Mo- 
tion is that point in which all the forces of the ſame are 
conſidered as united together in one; ſo that if the ſaid 
figure meets any obſtacle contrary to the motion thereof, 
it ſtrikes the obſtacle with a greater force'than any other 
point of the figure ; and conſequently, if the percutient 
body revolves found a fixed point, and in its motion 
ſtrikes any obſtacle with its center of percuſhon, it will, 
WC ng, ECT OT OO 
Let the'inflexible right line PB (pl. XCVIIT, . 10.) 


| with two giyen weights A, B, appended at the points 


let it be required to determine the center of percuſſion C, 
of the ſaid weights. ens aon 


and B, revolve about the fixed point P, as a center; an 


which B revolves, is as PB; therefore its force may be 


the force of A may be expounded by PA A; therefore, 


PBxPAxA 


wheel, having ſeventy- two teeth, drives it once round in 
twelve miles. . mw 3 ra 2 rs I 


. 


b BxB+PAxA' 
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half in length, and is conſiderably thick in proportion, 


— PERCHANT,, antong fowlers, denotes a decoy-bird, 


-during a ſmall particle of time, preſerve an equilibrium 


Fut BCE then'CA=BA—s, The velocity with | 
expreſſed by BB; and by the ſame way of reaſoning, 


by the above definition of the center of percuſkon, we 
have, PB B = BA —+ x PAxA;; bence s = 


; ſabtraQ this from P'B, and we have 
1 | "155 bg 7 jor PC, 
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leaves Are called ever greens ; but ſuch as caſt their leaves 


are called decidu6us, or pedifols. Some of theſe have 


annual, ſtalks, which die to the root every autumn, and 


ſhoot up again in the ſpring; to which Jungius gives the 


title of radix reſtibilis. „ 
PERETERION, a name which chirurgical writers 
give to the perforating part of the trepan. See the arti- 
% ß“ 
PERFECT, ſome ching to which nothing is wanting; 
or that has all the requiſites of its nature and kind. | 

PERFECT, in arithmetic. Perfect number is that, 


all whoſe aliquot parts added together, make the ſame 


number with the number of which they are ſuch parts. 
PRTECT PRETERIT TzxsE, in grammar, See 
PRETERIT. „ 8 8 
PERFECT, in muſic, denotes ſomething that fills and 
ſatisfies the mind and the ear; in which ſenſe we ſay, 
perfect cadence, perfect concord, &c, ORs 
" PERFECTION, the ſtate or quality of a thing 
tu NT RR Ng ea WE 1 7 
8 PERFORANS Manvus, in anatomy, a muſcle of the 
fingers, being the flexor of the third phalanx, called alſo 
profundus; which, ariſing at the upper part of the mid- 
dle of the ulna, and dividing into four tendons, perforates 


the tendons of the perforatus manus, and is inſerted into 
the beginning of the third phalanx of the four fingers. 
See PERFORATUS, &c. | 


PERFORANS PED1s, in anatomy, a muſcle of the toes, 
being the flexor of the third phalanx : its origin is from 
the hinder ſurface of the upper part of the tibia: towards 
the middle it is divided into four tendons, and theſe per- 
forate the tendons of the perforatus pedis, and are after- 
wards terminated in the third phalanx. | 

PERFORATUS Manvus, in anatomy, a muſcle of 
the fingers, called alſo ſublimis, being the flexor of the 
ſecond phalanx, ariſing from the internal condyle of the 
humerus, and the radius : it is divided into four tendons, 
which are inſerted into the ſecond phalanges of the four 
fingers. See Fixxon, &. W e 

PrxroxArus PEDIs, in anatomy, a muſcle. of the 
toes, being the flexor of the ſecond phalanx, ariſing from 
the lower and inner ſurface of the calcaneum. It is di- 
vided into four tendons, which are perforated, and is ter- 
minated in the bones of the ſecond phalanx. | 


PERFUME,  Suffitus, an agreeable artificial odour, 
affecting the organ of ſmelling. The generality of per- 
fumes are made up of muſk, ambergriſe, civet, roſe and 
cedar-woods, orange-flowers, jaſmin, jonquils, tuberoſes, 
and other odoriferous flowers : thoſe drugs, commonly 


called aromatics, ſuch as ſtorax, frankincenſe, benzoin, 


cloves, mace, &c. enter the compoſition of a perfume : 
ſome are alſo compoſed of aromatic herbs or leaves, as 
lavender, marjoram, ſage, thyme, hyſſop, ke. 
PERIANT'HIUM, in botany, expreſſes that ſort o 
cup of a flower which either conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, or 
elſe of one leaf divided into ſeveral ſegments, and ſur- 
rounds the lower part of the flower. a 55 
PERIAGOGE, or PERIBOTE, in rhetoric, is uſed 
where many things are accumulated into one period which 
* have been divided into ſeveral. | | 


ERICARDIUM, in anatomy, a membranaceous | 


bag, looſely including the heart, and ſituated in the middle 
and lower part of the thorax, between the two lobes of 
the lungs. See HERARr. ee 
The figure of the pericardium is Conic, like that of the 
N | 2 


'P NIAL, jn botany, is applied to thoſe plants | 
whoſe roots will abide many years, whether they retain | 
_ their leaves in winter or not; thoſe Which retain their. | 2120 from the e 
the thoracic dud. „ 6 87 
The uſes of the pericardium are, . To ſupport the 


* 


% * 


m, 


"179 
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the exterior one is common with the pleura and PX 4h 


heart in a pendulous ſtate, eſpecially when we lie down, 
2. To defend the heart from the cold air taken in at the 


lungs. 3. To preſerve it from being injured by water, 
by matter, or- any other extraneous fluid in the cavity of 


the thorax; and, 4. To contain the liquor of the peri- 
cardium, as it is called, which ſerves to facilitate the 
MON , DT ny!” 
The liquor of the pericardium is a fluid, reſembling in 
appearance water, in which raw fleſh had been waſhed. 
The anatomical writers, in general, deduce this fluid 
from-certain glands, ſituated either in the pericardium, ot 
in the heart itſelf; but as theſe glands are not to be found, 
Heiſter thinks it more rational to ſuppoſe that it is ex- 
preſſed out of the auricles of the heart in its ſyſtole. The 
pericardium is found ſometimes in long hectics to co-here 
with the ſubſtance of the heart; and there are accounts 
of its having been wholly wanting. | : 
PERICARPIUM, among botaniſts, a covering or 
caſe for the ſeeds of plants. Fr is the germen of the piſtil 
enlarged. a: 4 . 
PERICRANIUM, in anatomy, a thick ſolid coat, or 
membrane, covering the outſide of the cranium or ſkull, 
Some call it by the name of perioſteum, becauſe of its 
adhering to the bone: others divide it into two mem- 


| branes, the under one of which immediately inveſting the 


ſkull they call perioſteum, and the upper pericranium. In 
effect, it is one double membrane, conſiſting, as moſt 
others do, of two coats. It is ſuppoſed to have its ori- 
gin from the dura mater, which paſſing through the ſu- 
tures of the ſkull, by means of ſeveral filaments, forms 
this thick membrane; at leaft it is found connected to 
the dura mater, by fibres tranſmitted from it to the mem- 
brane' through the ſutures. About the origin of the 
temporal muſcles, the coats of the pericranium part; the 
outer paſſing over thoſe muſcles; and the inner ſtill ad- 
hering cloſe to the cranium. See PERIOSTEUM. 


| PERIDROME; Peridromus, in ancient architecture, 


the ſpace, gallery, alley, or the like, in a periptere, be- 
tween the columns and the wall. 5 
 PERIGAUM, PRERIOEE, in aſtronomy, that point 
of the ſun's or moon's orbit, wherein they are at their 
leaſt diſtance from the earth, in which ſenſe it ſtands op- 
poſed 'to iporee. See Me.. 
In the ancient aſtronomy, perigee denotes that point 
in a planet's orbit, wherein the center of its epicycle is at 
the leaſt diſtance from the earth 
PERIGRAPHE, a word uſually underſtood to expreſs 


a careleſs or inaccurate delineation of any thing; but in 


| Veſalius it is uſed to expreſs the white lines or impreſſions 


that appear in the muſculus rectus of the abdomen. 
PERIHELIUM, in aftronomy, that point of a pla- 


| net's or · comet's orbit, wherein it is in its leaſt diſtance 


from the ſun; in which ſenſe it ſtands in oppoſition to 
aphelium, - „%% is 
The ancient aſtronomers, on account of their ſup- 
poſing the earth in the center of the ſyſtem, inſtead of this 
term uſed that of perigæcpumn. PL” 
PERIMETER, in geometry, the bounds or limits 0 
any hgure or body. Po oo 
he perimeter of ſurfaces or fi 
bodies are ſurfaces. In circular hgures, inſtead of pert 
meter, we ſay circumference,” or periphery. 


ures are lines, thoſe of 


PERINEVRE, o PERINEUM, in anatomy, he hr 
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The. periodical times, of the plagets round the ſun are. 
as follow: nt a: 
„ , 
The period G 5 Ta 
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Venus — — 22 10 49 24 
The earth  — — — G5 6 9 14 
MAB ate mn 68 23 27 30 
Jupiter n ns ne 4332 12 20 25 
Saturn Pao 19790 6 30 5 


. . OT i "FE * 
e e wilab od 
There is a wonderful harmony between the diſtances 


955 — of the periodical. times of the ſecondaries of any the external and internal perioſteum, and where, it exter-, 
planet, are to each other as their cubes of their diſtances nally ſurrounds the bones of the full, it is generally. 


Calipbic PER1IO 


Ne » 5 
. Conflantinepoltgn Fenton. See the article JuLLan Pe- 
riad. | ; MEIN 1 
Diomſſan PERIop, or Victorian PxRiop, a ſyſtem of 
532 lunæ ſolar and Julian years, which being elapſed, 
the characters of the moon fall again upon the ſame day 
and feria, and revolve in the ſame order, according to the 
obiges . . ·²·mãmͥ . LE SR 
This period is otherwiſe called the great paſchal cycle, 
becauſe the Chriſtian church firſt uſed it, to find the true 
time of the paſcha, or Eaſter. The ſum of, theſe. years 
ariſe by multiplying together the cycles of the ſun and 
moon, d the article EASTER... imo 
Hipparchus's PERIOD, a ſyſtem of 304 years, both lunar 
and ſolar, which, being elapſed, Hipparchus thought 
that the reckoning. by the lunar motion would coincide 
again with the ſolar meaſures. | This period comprehends 
3760 lunar months, or 111039 days; the ſum of which 
ariſes from the multiplication. of the Calippic period by 4, 
ſubtractin unity from the produſt. * 
Julian PERIOD... See JULIAN, _ 
Metonic PERIOD, that invented by Meton, being the 
ſame with the W B08... nin) foo arod: 
PeR1oD, in grammar, denotes a ſmall compaſs of diſ- 
. courſe, containing a perfect ſentence, and diſtinguiſhed 
at the end by a point, or full top, thus (.); and its 
members or diviſions marked by commas, colons, &c. 
See the articles PoinT and SENTENCE... .. | 


> 


common ſeaſons throughout. the year, and the ſame phz- 
3 day with the one, it is midnight with, the otber, there. 


f 4 4 ö R * EE 2 us 1 
| re&ion, Theſe are 88 the globe by the bout in- 
0 


nervous vaſculous membrane, endued with, a very quic 


| body, excepting only da mich, of, the, tecth uy Ml 


of the bones in a foetus. in utero. It is the organ of ſe- 


| afterwards their nuttiment. The blood veſſels of che pe- 
.. | rioſteum penetrate in innumerable places Into, the bones 
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| PERIOECT T8g10(ajs. in g ography, ſuch, inhab 
have the ſame latitudes; ! 
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nomena of the heayenly bodies ; but When it is noqn- 


being twelve, hours between them in, an eaſt or welt di- 


_ 


dex, or by turning the globe half round; that is 180 der, 
grees either way. ech b \ wah 


| 8 1 ; EXCUSED. C0. Hd tio 10003 al Io = 1 
PERIOSTEUM, or Prkiosriun, in anatomy, 12 1 


ſenſe, immediately ſurrounding, in every part, both, the: 
internal and., external ſurfaces: of all the bones in 14 
above the gums, and the peculiar places on the bones, in 
which the muſcles. are inſerted... It is. hence divided into 


1 
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JJ ᷣͤ ᷣͤ ß, 's ances uae | 
This membrane ſerves to conſtitute the firſt rudiments | p 


cretion for the bony. matter, as the membraua adipoſa is 
5 for the fat: all the bones, during, the time 1 thei 
| growth, receiving. from, it their matter, of aceretion, anc 


themſelves, as is evidently ſeen: in the freſh bones of 
children. The ſenſibility in the bones is wholly owing to 
this membrane; for when diveſted of this, they may be 
ſawed, cut, or burnt without pain. It gives the determina+ 
tion and figure to bones, as is evident from this, that 
when it is wounded, exoſtoſes, tophi, and caries ariſe in 
the part. The perioſteum is of different thickneſs. in 
different parts, but in general the internal is vaſtly thinner 
than the external, and ſerves to nouriſh that part of the 
bones. It receives alſo. nerves and blood - veſſels from the 
outſide, through, certain canals in the ſubſtance of the 
dauer, Which it communicates to the marrow in ſuch as 
ave any. It is generally ſaid to ariſe from the dura ma- 5 
ter of the brain; but Heiſter thinks this opinion ſcarce \ 


right, as the perioſteum 1s evidently formed at the ſame 


- 


time with the dura mater in the fortus, 
.. PERIPATETIC. PriLosopay, that ſyſtem taught 
and eſtabliſhed by Ariſtotle, and maintained by his ſol- 


* 


lowers, the Peripatetics, called alſo Ariſtoteliass. 
The greateſt and beſt part of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, he 
is ſaid to have borrowed from his maſter Plato. po 5-44 
affirms confidently, and ſays that he is able to demon- 
ſtrate it, that there is nothing exquiſite. in any part o 
| Ariſtotle's philoſophy, dialectics, ethics, politics, phyſics, 
or metaphyſics, but is found in Plato; and of this opi- 
nion are many of the ancient authors, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, &c. Ariſtotle's philoſophy preſerved itſelf in puris 
naturalibus, a long time, none of his followers or com- 
mentators baving dared to make any innovation therein, 
till the beginning of the „ 8 when it be- ; 
y 


em of pexi 


ws 


The celebrated definition of Ariſtotle is, that a period | gan to be new: mogelled.. A refor we WEI. 4 | 
is a diſcourſe Which has a beginning, a, middle, and an | pateticiſm was firſt introduced into the ſchools in the uni- 
end, all viſible, at one view. And De Colonia defines a | verſity of Paris, ſrom whence. it ſoon ſpread throughout 
period a ſhort but perfect ſentence, conſiſting of certain | Europe, and has ſubſiſted in the unixefſities to this day, 
parts or members, depending one upon another, and | under the name cf ſchool pbiloſophz z, the oundetit 
connected together by ſome common vinculum. [Whereof is Atiſtotle's doctrine ſrequentſy miſunderſtood 
Pentop is alſo uſed for the Sh (.) wherewith | and oftener miſapplied : but, of theſe, at different times, 
the periods of à diſcourſe are terminated, or expreſſed, | have ſprung ſeveral branches, as the Thomiſts, 8 otiſts, 


W 4 . 
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being commonly called a, full ſtop or point. dee Pyxc-| Nominaliſts, Se. See Toll, &c. 
TUATION, ee OE I ng" neat oe. ooo mind $4 PERIPETIA,, adele, 19.4 he drama, chat part of 
FenI0D, in numbers, a diſtindion made by a point, | a, tragedy whereyn the CHAI algo R. RDE pane” 

or comma, after every ſixth place or figure; and is uſed 


vell aud the whole concludes, See CATASTROPHE. 
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| _ "PERIPHERY, in geometry, the re of a | were the portied of Pompey: the ſeptinon nn 
Y Circle, ellipfis, or any 2 be. the baſilica e 194 BI Gant 
ee the article CMCUm BY + "The ps Fiptere were -propetly templesy which had ch. 
um“ lutins on all the four tides, by which they were Ain, 


guiſhed from the proſtyle and amphipteſtyſe, the las cc. 
py had no columns before, and E rA 


des. e, ngen 2% ai . 
M. Perault obſerves, that periptere, in the gener! 
ſenſe of the word, is the name of d h : 
the ſpecies of temples, which have porticos-of columns 
all around; whether the columns be diptere, or -pſtudo.. 
diptere, or ſimpſy periptere,” which'is & ſpecies that bens 
the name of a genus, and which has its columns diftine 
from the wall, the breadth of an intercolamniation. 
_ PERISCH, in geography, the inhabitants of either 
I frigid zone, between the polar cireles and the polen; 
Ide true peripneumony is often cured by a critical re- where the ſun, when in the ſummer-ſigns, moves on, 
ſolution and concoction of the morbific matter, which is round about them, without ſetting, and conſequently- 
either attenuated," ſo as to be returned into the channels their ſhadows, in the ſame day, turn to all the points of 
in the common courſe of circulation; or expectorated by | the horizon, © © — © N 
coughing; which may be eaſily known by an abatement PERISTALTIC, in medicine, à vermicular ſpon. 
of the ſymptoms, and the patient's falling into gentle] tarieous motion of the inteſtines, performed by the Cön 
breathing 15 58 e 1 traction of the circular and longitudinal fibres, of whith 
Copiobs bleeding is the moſt effectual remedy in the | the fleſhy coats of the inteſtines is compoſed} by mens 
beginning of this diſeaſe; but not ſo proper when expec- whereof the chyle is driven into the orifices of the lacteal 
toration on ſucceſsfully, becauſe it ſometimes ſup- | veins, and the fœæces are protruded towards the anus, See 
preſſes it, and in that caſe ſudorifics thicken the matter Artie no.. 105T2 8 Was JEITE of; 
which is expectorated. The motions of nature ought | When this motion comes to be depraved, and its di. 
to be followed: the aliment ought to be more flender and | reftion changed, ſo as to proceed from below upwatds, it 
thin than in any other inflammatory difeaſe whatſoever ; | produces what is called the iliac paſſion.” See the article 
common whey is ſufficient to preſerve the ſtrength of the | ILtac Passron. © e ee MOINS DE OTR IO 
patient; relaxing aliments are proper, of which barley, | PERISTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, 'a name which 
and all its preparations, are the beſt, Diuretics that have | ſome give to a muſcle of the uvula, more properly deno- 
not much acrimony are uſeful: and for this intention, an | minated pterygoſtaphylinus. See the article Oro. and 
infuſion of fennel- roots in warm water, with milk, is |[PTERYGosTAPHYLINUs. 1:3402-01- OH 
ood, If nature relieves by a diarrhoea, without fink-} PERISTYLE, in ancient architecture, a building 
ing the ſtrength of the patient, it ought to be promoted by | encompaſſed with a row of columns on the inſide: ſuch 
emollient clyſters. But if the patient is neither relieved | was the hypæthre temple of Vitruvius, and fuch ate now 
nor dies in eight days, the inflammation will end in a | ſome baſilicas in Rome, ſeveral palacesin Italy, and moſt 
a rn and an abſceſs of the lungs, and ſometimes OSS eee 
in 


ome other part of the body: in this cafe bleeding 
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the'other, 15 ſituated in the bronchial arteries, and is called 
the ſpurious or baftard peripneumon ): ; 


* 7 5 


cloiſters of 1 * [| Ph 4-01 IEA 8 
Periſtyle is alſo uſed by modern writers, for a range of 

muſt be forborne ; the diet muſt be mild, ſoft, incrafſat- 

ing, and more plentiful; and tepid vapours ſhould be 

taken into the lungs, from decoCtions of proper ingre- 
dients. When, by the ſymptoms and time, the impoſt- 
hume may be judged to be ripe, the vapour of vinegar, 
and any thing that creates a cough, are proper; for the 
ſooner it is broke, the leſs danger will the lungs be in, 
In the ſtate which is not abſolutely deſperate, the ali- 
ment ought to be milk, and the drink milk and barley- 
water, with gentle anodynes, that the patient may have 
ſome reſt, | . . 1 5 
Spurtous, or Baſlard-PERIPNEUMONY, a diſeaſe of the 
lungs, which generally ariſes from a heavy pituitous 
matter generated in the blood, and caſt upon the lungs. 
In this diſorder the patient is hot and cold by turns, is 
giddy upon the leaſt motion, and complains of a rending 
pain of the head whenever he coughs; he vomits up 
every thing that he drinks; the urine is turbid and red, 
and the whole thorax full of pain. In this diſorder the 
patient ſhould be let blood from a large orifice; and then 
give him the following clyſter, which muſt be repeated 
daily, till the ſymptoms evince that the lungs are reliey- 
ed: Take of honey, three ounces ; of nitre, one dram ; 


one yolk of an egg; and eight ounces of barley- water; 


make them into a clyſter. t the patient's diet be ver 

flender, ſuch as weak broths, ſharpened a little wit 

orange or lemon- juice; and he may drink a weak mix- 
ture of honey and water; the ſteams of warm water may 
be taken in at the mouth, and the following decoction 
given him: Take of the roots of fennel, two ounces ; of 
the roots. of graſs, four ounces ; of the leaves of pellitory, 
and agrimony, each an handful and a half; of the bruiſed 
ſeeds of white poppy, one ounce; and of liquorice, one 
ounce and an half; boil them, for a quarter of an hour, 


in two pints and a half of water; of which let the pa- 


columns, either within or without a building: thus we 
lay, the Corinthian periſtyle of the portal of the Louvre, 


—— KEE * | * * 

PERISYSTOLE, in medicine, the interval of reſt be- 
tween the two motions of the heart, viz. that of the 
ſyſtole, or contraction, and that of the diaſtole, or dila- 
tation. $64 HEIDI og KAT A JI $7} LEE. abies 22 


PERITONEUM, in anatomy, is a thin, ſmoath, 


{and lubricous membrane, inveſting the whole internal 


ſurface of the abdomen, and containing moſt. of the 
vifcera of that part, as it were in a bag. It lies imme- 
diately under the tranſverſe muſcles of the abdomen, and 
adheres to them, and alſo csheres with the diaphragm, 


and with all the viſcera lodged in this part. It entirely 
incloſes the ſtomach, the inteſtines, the meſentery, the 
' omentum, the liver, the ſpleen, and the pancreas: as to 


the kidneys, ureters, and ſmaller veſſels of the abdomen, 
it covers them only on the anterior part, and the urinary 
bladder only on the poſterior. The peritonæum is com- 
poſed of a double membrane, or lamella; the exterior 
one has longitudinal and ſlender fibres, and the interiot 
tranſverſe and more robuſt hes. Fhere are alſo liga- 
ments formed from it, viz. that which ſuſpends the liver, 
and the two ligamenta lata of the uterus in women. Its 
proceſſes, ſent out of the abdomen, are two, and theſe 
ſerve to ſurround and incloſe the ſpermatic veſſels and the 
teſticles. | i 
The arteries and veins of the petitonæum are ſupplied 
from the epigaſtric, mammary, lumbar, and Aer 
matic veſſels; and - nerves are Nr from thoſe ol 
the diaphragm, back, loins, and os ſacrum. 
The oy "of the peritonæum are, t. To incloſe the 
contents of the abdomen z for when this pr is has 
rounded, or broken, they fall out of their due places, 
ruptures are formed, 2. To give an external covering 


* 4 


tient drink two ounces every two hours. Likewiſe let 
his legs and feet be bathed, and large bliſters applied. 

PERIPTERE, in the ancient architecture, a build-! 
ing encompaſſed on the outſide with a ſeries of 'inſulat- 
ed columns, forming a kind of portico all around; ſuch 


7 > 


to almoſt all the parts contained in the abdomen, Wire 

are therefore generally faid to have their external mem- 
brane from the peritonæum. And, 3. To form the pro- 
ceſs of the peritonzum, and the tunica vaginalis of the 
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or circle, concentric with the baſe of 1 — 0g and 
noveable\together with itb uabeur am als, See Ars 1h 
PEkrraochte. lh Þ Hyg ont va]: ene een 
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where a awful oath is adminiſtered" by one in authority, 
in a matter relating to the iſſue or eauſe in queſtion, he- 
her it be a-perſon's own'wilfut act, or done by the ſu- 
Wonne e e eee eee 
In order to male an offente perjury, it muſt appear to 
be wilſul und deliberate,” and not done through ſurpriſe 
or inadverteney: it muſt be direct and bandes and not 
where a perſon ſwears as he thinks or believes: but in 
caſe a perſon ſwears to hat he is ignorant of, it is a falſe 
oath; even though what he ſwears ſhould happen to be 
true ; thus, = plaintiff eauſed two perſons to ſwear to the 
value of goods, which _—_ faw, when, notwith- 
{anding they ſwore what was true, it -was'adjudged to be 
jury in them. At the common law, perjury, and the 
{ubornation of it, are puniſhable by fine, impriſonment, 
pillory, tranſportation, ke. 
PERMANENT, in general, fomething that conti- 
nues the ſame, whether in nature or ſituation, and other 
circumſtances: thus air, generated by fermentation, is 
aid to be permanent, becauſe it continues to ſhew all the 
natural properties of common ar. 
Thus alſo thoſe cups of flowers are called permanent, 
which remain after the flower- leaves are fallen. 
PERMEABLE, a term applied to bodies of ſo looſe 
and porous a ſtructure, as to let ſomething paſs through 
PERMUTATION, in commerce, the ſame with 
dartering. See BARTERINO. nr r 
In the canon law, permutation denotes the actual 
exchange of one benefice for ano ter. 
PERMUTATION of Quuntities, in algebra, the fame 


with combination. ; 
PERNANCY, in law, ſignifying taking or receiving, 
is peculiarly applied to tithes taken in kinda. 
PERNIO, in ſurgery, a chilblain or kibe, generally 
produced in the hands and feet by violent cold. See the 
aticle Mp... INT e 
Chilblains are accompanied with inflammation, heat, 
redneſs, pricking pain, and immobility of that limb; 
ſometimes they are of a livid or leaden colour, and ſome- 
times they break out with ſcabs, or elſe with chops, or 
fits, which afterwards penetrate deeper, and become ul- 
cerous. The humour which they diſcharge is a little 
{etid, and pretty much reſembles pus or ſanies ; and they 
terminate in either diſperſion, ſuppuration, or gangrene 
and ſphacelus. 2% ĩ Ä oe ar eel bao 
While the chilblains are yet tumified and red, and the 
part retains its ſenſe and motion, without any great heat 
and pain, the diſorder is then of the mildeſt kind; on the 
contrary, when they are livid, 'occafion the limb to be. 
come {tiff and inſenſible, or excite pricking pains therein, 
there is then danger of a worſe conſequence, left it ſhould 
degenerate into a gangrene, or at leafta deep exulceration. 
There being no room to doubt but that cold is the cauſe 
of chilblains, it readily follows, that the cure muſt conſiſt 


free circulation as ſoon as poſſible ; for which purpoſe an 


as much as poſſible, in order to advance him ſtill to a 
greater warmth or heat; but when he is too weak to ex- 
ereiſe himſelf, it will be proper to bathe the parts affected 
with ſnow, or cold water; after which, when the limb 
becomes ſenſible, comfortable medicines may be applied, 
uch as ſpirit of wine, either pure, or with theriaca, rock- 
dil, balſam of ſulphur, &c. When the parts affected have 
deen well rubbed or bathed with theſe, the patient may 


*avouring afterwards to excite a gentle ſweat. 
In the internal treatment, great ſervice will be had from 
: jew glaſſes of hot wine, wherein has been boiled ſome 
<nnamon and ſugar ; though it may not be improper to 
eve with this alternately, a ſmall quantity of ſome ſudo- 
Ihe mixture. If the wine be not at wr? good ale boil- 


cinch 


chiefly in reſtoring the blood to its former fluidity and 
external as well as internal treatment is neceffary. In the 


external treatment, the patient being expoſed in a tem- 
perate air, ſhould, according to Heiſter, exerciſe his limbs 


then be advanced towards the fire, or be put to bed, en- 
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en | fupply'its place." Tt mould be continued ſo us t6 keep up 
«4 | # ſweat for a whole hour, for half an heur, or decor 


to the ſeveral circumſtances: but if the diſorder-is me 


them like other abſceſſes. 26; 16 dnnn A 4 ; 
Ik a patient has before been troubled with chilblaingz - 


with petroleum, or oil of turpentine, before and after the 

ſeyetity of the winter comes on; but when the diſorder 
has begun to ſhew itſelf again by tumour, inflam mation; 
and pain, the heel or finger may be wrapped up in 4 


cloths or coverings. e . TT ESD 18 


FIBU A. | Went” Logon nr: aff 
 PERONZUS, in anatomy, an epithet appliet''ts 


part of the middle of the fibula, and terminates at the ex- 


bone of the metatarſus, which ſupports the great toe. 
There is uſually in old ſubjects a ſeſumoide bone in the 
tendon of this muſcle, where it paſſes under the os cu- 
boides. Its office is alſo to pull the foot upwards. 
PERFORATION, Perforatio, in rhetoric, the epi- 
logue, or laſt part of an oration, wherein what the orator 


| had infiſted on through his whole diſcoutſe is urged a- 


freſh with greater vehemence and paſſion. 

realy on another line, ſo as to make equal angles of 
each fide, called alſo a normal line. Thus the line 18 
| (plate XCIX. fy. 1.) is perpendicular to the line K H, 
and makes right and equal angles therewith. an 


T7 erect a PERPENDICULAR on given Lint, as AB; 
from any aſſigned point as B (fg. 2.) Upon any point, 


ſcribe ſuch a circle as will paſs through the point from 
whence the perpendicular muſt be raiſed, as at B, viz. 
make CB radius; and from the point where the circle 
cuts the given line as at A, draw the eirele's diametet 
AC D. Then from the point D draw the right line 
_ and it will be the perpendicular, as was re- 
k To let fall a PERPENDICULAR on @ on Line, as A B, 
(fig. 3 ) from any aſſigned points, as C. Upon the given 
point C deſcribe ſuch an arch of a circle as will croſs the 


the parabola in the point in which any other'right Tine 


gent, 
tory, a quality obſerved in all plants, which'though'they 
riſe a little crooked; yer the tems ſhoot vp, ind therdots 


tion. This curious phænomenon was firſt obſerved by 
M. Dodart, who publiſhed an expreſs eſſay on the affecta- 


branches. He obſerves, that ſuch plants, or parts of 


| contrary bend or elbow without tectifying the firſt. 
lafts for ever.. rok Hehe 
| are natural, thus diſtinguiſhed Pom "the" Sentier 
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ed with cinnamon, cloves, and ſugar, may well enough 
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| ' or wo 7 7 lighter, this method is then not (6 directly neceſſary s ijt 
PERJURY," in law, the crime of ſweating ' falſely, | may then be Jai6 aide 4: rhoughy'in h&Epiahmwef every, 
it is much preferable to any other method. When chil. 

blains tend to a ſuppuration, then it is proper d 'trent hy 


which are uſed to return every year in the winter; the pre- 
ſervative againſt the diſorder is to anoint-the parts affeQed - 


ſwine's bladder, —_— in the forementioned oil; and the 
wa 
©PERONE, in anatomy, the ſame with fibula ee | 


ſome of the muſcles of the perone or-fibula.” 1. The 
peronæus anticus, is a muſcle that ariſes at the anterior - 


terior metatarſal bone; the office of this muſcle is t“ 
draw the foot upwards: 2. Peronteus poſticus is a mc 
that ariſes at the upper part of the fibula, but ity tendon 
is turned back under the tarſus, and is inſerted into that 


taken at an adventure, out of the given line, as at ©; der : 


given line A B in two points, as at d and F7 then bifſe& 
the diſtance between thöſe two points 4 and /, as at &. 
Draw the right line C 4, and it will be the perpendiculat 
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"PERPENDICULAR to a Parabola is a right line cutting 


touches it, 'and is alſo itfelf perpetidicular to that tans . 
| f FO BOS. , ECT T1 4 4.1 136 LE * af 
"PERPENDIOULARITY of Plants,” in natural hiſ2 
a 
ſink down as 'mwth/ as poſſible in a perpendicular direr! 
tion of perpendieularity obſetved in the ſtems of ſtalks of 
all plants, in the roots of 7 and even in their 
plants, as by the declivity of the foil come out inclined, 
or ſuch as are diverted out of the perpendicular by ahy 
violent means, again redreſs and ſtraighten themſelves, 
and recover their perpendicularity by making a ſecond or 


© PERPETUAL, ſomething that endures always, or i 
, be * ET D 1 Zach with 
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+ PaRPETUAL Morin, in mrcbanies, a motion 
Wich is ſupplied from itſelf, without the intervention 
of any external cauſa nts ths | 
This famous problem has given tie to an infinite num- 
of ſchemes, Which bave all proved; equally abortive- 
hat has given riſe to the belief of a perpetual. motion 
is che following mechanical principleee 
-  * The momentums of the 2 are as the 
quantities of matter in each moltiplied by their reſpeQive 
_ celerities, and the celerities are as the diſtances from the 
center of motion, and alſo as the ſpaces paſſed through in 
a perpendieular direction in the ſame time; it muſt fol- 
lowthat there will .be an equilibtium between the weights, 
when. they are to each other reeiprocally as the diſtances 
from the center, or as the celerities of the motions, or as 
the perpendicular aſcent or deſeent in the ſame time; and 
this univerſally in all mechanical powers whatever, which 
is therefore the fundamental principle of all mechanics. —; 
The nature; of this propoſition, not being underſtood by 
ſmatterers in mechanics, gave them occaſion to imagine 
the poſſibility of a perpetual motion from one part of it, 
which they did not ſee was uttesly impoſſible. from an- 
other part of it. „ e ein & lis dummen 
W hat ſeems to promiſe the poſſibility of ſuch à move - 
ment, is this, viz. that the momenta of equal bodies are 
as their diſtances from the center of motion. Hence ſay 
the perpetual motion men, if a wheel were conſtructed of 
the form of that in the figure AB CD (plate XCIX. 
fig. 4.) with circular cells going from the inner part 
EFG H to the outer, containing equal balls, C, D, E, 
F; then upon turning the wheel they muſt move towards 
the center N on one part, as the ball E; and from it on 
the oppoſite part, as the ball C; and by this means the 
ball C will have a greater momentum than the ball F, 
and ſo will determine the wheel to move round; and 
ſince this muſt be the caſe of all the balls E and C that 
come into the ſituation EC, the wheel muſt neceſſarily 
move continually, becauſe it will bring two balls into 
that ſituation. It is true, were there but two balls E and 
C, the ball C would by this contrivance move the wheel 
I round, viz. while it deſcended from C to D; and by 
this means would raiſe the ball Eto F, and there en vil 
abide in the ſituation DF; but, ſay the men of this per- 
ſuaſion, two other balls, ſucceeded to the places E and 
C, will ſtill keep the wheel moving. Ves, ſo they would, 
if the balls at D and E could be taken away the moment 
they come into that poſition, not elſe; for the balls C 
and E, in order to move the wheel, muſt move the balls 
D and F, which have equal momenta, as being at the 
ſame diſtance each from the center, as are the other two 
reſpectively, which is abſurd by the general propoſition. 
The abſurdity of a perpetual motion will ſtill farther 
N if we conſider that the momenta of bodies are 
always proportioned to the perpendicular deſcent or aſcent 
to or from the center of the earth. Since, therefore, in 
the wheel the bodies are all equal by ſuppoſition, and the 
perpendicular ſpaces through which they deſcend and 
aſcend, above and below the horizontal line or diameter 
A C, are equal; it follows, that an equilibrium muſt | 
neceſſarily enſue. Thus, ſo far is this wheel from pro- 
dueing a perpetual motion, that it admits of none at all. 
PERPETUITY, in law, is when an eftate is intend- 
ed to be ſo ſettled in law, & c. that it may not poſſibly be 
undone, or made void. N. A e K 04 
 PERQUISITE, in lab, is vany thing gotten by a 
man's own induſtry, or purchaſed with his money; in 
contradiſtinction to what deſcends to him from his fa- 
ther or other anceſtor. _ 5 „ 
PERQUISITES of Courts, are the profits which caſually 
accrue to a lord of the manor from his courts- baron, by 
fines for copyholds, eſcheats, heriots, amercements, &c. 
PERRON, in architecture, the ſteps in the front of a 
building, raiſed before the doors of great houſes, and 
leading to the firſt ſtory, when raiſed above the level of 
the ground. * * rs 
Perrons are made of different forms and ſizes, accord- 
ing to the ſpace and height they are to lead to : ſometimes 
the ſteps are-round, or oval, but more ay they are 
ſquare. Where a perron is thirteen or fifteen ſteps high, 
their range ought to be interrupted by one or two landing 
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year 250, in the reign of the emperor Decius, when the 


which laſted ten years, houſes filled with Chriſtians were 


northern hemiſphere, which, according to the catalogues 
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tuccefſively; and that the eye may not be diſpleaſed 
viewing ſo great a height without reſts... A,perron ſhau 
always be confined to the height of the; zgele, or foot of 
the whole buildings r wn nbd YO 


0 * ERRY\, a drink made of pears, in the ſame m A 

as gy” is made from apples. See CIE * 
An he pears muſt be Per fectly ripe, and to give the r | 
a greater degree of tartneſs, ſome mix-crabs with 3 


The. beſt fruit for making perry are ſuch a8 bo. leaſt t 


7 


for eating, as the choak-pear,  boreland- pear; .horſe: pear, 
and the barherry-pear. Pio 05 e Rita 37 > 4 rt "i % 
PER SE, in the ſchools, is ſometimes oppoſed. to per 


accidens z-in'which ſenſe, a — 
ment is not owing to ANY ac- 


other per ſe, when the agree 
eidental event, but is found in the intrinſic principles of 
e oe gory aidos alone © 

| Among, chemiſts, when a body is.diſtilled Gogly, and 
without the uſual addition of any other matter to raiſe it, 


it i gig te be diftilled per ſe r: i a. 
PERSECUTION is any pain or affliction which a 
perſon deſignedly inflicts upon another; and, ina more 
reſtrained ſenſe, the ſufferings of Chriſtians on account of 
tread enen, aces” Ca od . 
Hiſtorians uſually reckon ten general perſecutions, the 
firſt of which was under the. emperor, Nero, thirty one 
ears after our Lord's aſcenſion ;z when that emperoc hay. 
ing ſet fire to the city of Rome, threw the odium of that 
execrable aQioh on the Chriſtians, who under that pre- 
tence were wrapped up in the ſkins of wild, beaſts, and 
worried and devoured by dogs; others were cruciied, 
and others burnt alive. The ſecond was under Domi- 
tian, in the year 95. In this perſecution St. John the 
apoſtle was ſent to the iſle of Patmos, in order to be em- 
ployed in digging in the mines. The third began in the 
third year of Trajan, in the year 100, and was carried on 
with great violence for ſeveral years. The fourth 
under Antoninus the philoſopher, when the Chriſtians 
were baniſhed from their houſes, forbidden to ſhew their 
heads, reproached, beaten, hurried from place to place, 
plundered, impriſoned, and ſtoned. The fifth began in 
the year 197, under the emperor Severus. The ſixth 
began with the reign of the emperor Maximinus in 235. 
The ſeventh, which was the moſt dreadful perſecution 
that had ever been known in the church, began in the 


Chriſtians were in all places driven from their habitations, 
ſtripped of their eſtates, tormented with racks, &c. The 
eighth began in the year 257, in the fourth year of the 
reign. of the emperor Valerian. The ninth was under 
the emperor Aurelian, A. D. 274, but this was very in- 
conſiderable ; and the tenth began in the nineteenth year 
of Diocleſian, A. D. 303. In this dreadful perſecution, 


ſet on fire, and whole droves were tied together with 
rupes, and thrown into the ſea. WL 

PERSEVERANCE, in theology, a Chriſtian virtue, 
by which we are enabled to perſiſt in the way of ſalvation 
to the end. | | 


PERSEU 


8, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 


of Prolemy and Tycho, contains twenty- nine ſt 
in the Britannic catalogue, ſixty- ſeven. OO 
., PERSIA, a large kingdom of Aſia, 1200 miles long. 
and almoſt as much broad; ſituated between 45 and 67 
of eaſt longitude, and between 25 and 45˙ of north lati- 
tude; bounded by Circaſſian Tartary, the Caſpian Sea, 
and the river Oxus on the north; by India, . 
eaſt; by the Indian ocean, and the gulphs of Ormus 2" 
Perſia, on the ſouth; and by the Turkiſh empire on the 
welt. . Mt Ly! 
PeRSIAN-WHEEL, an engine, or wheel, turned by 2 
civulet, or other ſtream of water, and fitted with op 
boxes at its cogs, to raiſe water for the overflowing 
lands, or other purpoſes. 
It may be made of any ſize, 
height the water is to be raiſed to, anc . 
the ſtream by which it is turned. This whee] 1s anal 
ſo, that its bottom only is immerſed in the ſtream, Where 
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«(ther Wich watery which 16 raiſed with them to the ub- 
part of the wheel's circuit, and then naturally empties 
elk inte a trough which" carries it to the land. gy 4 


ments, alternate 


lati 
"ed by furviers for cieanfin 
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pERSON, an individual ſubſtance of a rational or in- 


telligent nature. Thus we ſay, an ambaſſador fepteſents 
the perſon of his prince; and that in law, the father and 
{on are reputed the ſame perſon. _ 53 
In theology, the godhead is divided into three perſons ; 
but here the word perſon is deſigned to convey a peculiar 
idea, very different from that attached to it every where 
elſe; it being only yu for want of another term mote : 
inent and expretmve. | 323 FR 
— in dramatic poetry, the charactet aſſumed by 
an actor, or he who is repreſented by the player. 
PeR30N, in grammar, a term applied to ſuch nouns 
or pronouns, as being either prefixed or underſtood, are 
the nominatives in all inflexions of a verb; or it is the 
agent or patient in all finite and perſonal verbs. 
PERSONABLE, in law, fignifies the being able to 
maintain a plea in court; eſpecially in the caſe of an 
alien, who may be made perſonable by act of parlia- 


ment. 2 | G2 
[t is alſo ufed to fignify a capacity to receive any thing 
inted or given. cs : EE 
PERSONAL, any thing that concerns, or is reſtrain- 
ed to, the perſon: thus it is a maxim in ethics, that all 
ah = Sd oe WOOD nk Weg 
PersONAL ACTION, in law, is an action levied direQ- 
h) and ſolely againſt the perſon ; in oppoſition to a real or 
PExsoN AL Goods, or CHATTELs, in law, ſignifies 
my moveable thing belonging to a perſon, whether alive 
or di e 1 | | 
Pex&oNAL T'yTHES are tythes payable out of the pro- 
fits obtained by a man's perſonal labour and induſtry, as 
in buying, ſelling, handicraft, ce. 
PersowAaL VERB, in grammar, a verb conjugated in 
al the three perſons : thus called, in oppoſition to an 
imperſonal verb, or that which has the third perſon only. 
dee II ERSOWAL VERB © , 
PERSONALITY, in the ſchools, that which con- 
ſtitutes an individual a diſtinct perſon. 5 
PERSONATED Flows, among botaniſts, are 
flowers which reſemble the gaping mouths of certain liv- 
ing creatures. See FL WR. 3 
ERSONIFYING, or PERSON ALIZIxo, the giving 
3 — being the figure, ſentiments, and language 
o on. M1 | | N 
PERSPECTIVE, che art of delineating viſible objects 
on a plain ſurface, ſuch as the * at a given diſtance 
51 icular to the 


| 


— deſcription of thoſe appearances, the doing of 
which in a moſt eafy and uniform manner, for all differ 
ent caſes, is all that can be expected from it. 


* 
= 1 . * 
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" * 
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| by the help of drawing, 


| rules, ſave the few 
| ing to the hand of the drawer. |, / 4 44 

; 1 us alſo, if any complicated figure be propoſed, it 
may not be eaſy to apply the — rules to the deſerip- 


k 


97 denving is only can be performed by rule 


and compaſs, and tan therefore ſtric ly ſerve only for find- 
| ages of points, of which they are compoſed; 


| 2nd. as theſe are infinite, it is endleſs to had them all b7 
the ſtrict rules; whence. it becomes neceſſary, after a ſuf- - 
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ing the im 


ficient number of them are found, to complete the image 
by to the better effecting of which 
theſe points ſerve as a guide. Thus, when a circle is to 


be deſcribed, the practical rules ſerve. to. find a ſufficient 


number of points in the circumference; | Which; being 


neatly joined by hand, will perfect the image, ſo that, in 


rictneſd, nothing in this image is found by mathematical 
articular points; the reſt owes its 


tion of every minute part, but by incloſing that figute in 


A en one, properly ſubdivided and reduced into per- 


{pe ive, that will ſerve as a help, whereby a perſon 
illed in drawing, may with eaſe deſcribe the object pro- 
poſed: upon the whole, where the boundaries of the pro- 
poſed objects conſiſt of ſtraight lines, and plain ſurfaces, 


they may be deſcribed directly by the rules of 32 | 
1d 


but when they are curvilinear, either in their ſides or ſur- 
faces, the practical rules can only ſerve for the deſcription 
of ſuch right-lined caſes as may conveniently. incloſe the 
objects, and which will enable the deſigner to draw them 
within thoſe known bounds, with a. ſufficient degree of 
perſpective, to deſcribe all the little hollows and promi+- 
nencies of objects, the different light and ſhade of theit 


| parts, or their ſmaller windings and turnings; the infinite 


variety of the folds in drapery ; of the boughs and leaves 
of trees, or the features and limbs of men and animals; 
much leſs to give them that roundneſs and ſoftneſs, that 


force and ſpirit, that eaſineſs and freedom of poſture, that 
expreſſion and jos which are requiſite to a good picture: 
| perſpeQive muſt content itſelf with its peculiar province 


of exhibiting a kind of rough draught to ſerve as a grounds 
work, and to aſcertain the general proportions and places 
of the objects, according to their ſuppoſed ſituations, 


leaving the reſt to be finiſhed, beautified, and ornaments 


ed by a hand ſkilful in drawing. 


It is true, perſpective is of moſt uſe ben it is moſt 


wanted, and where a deviation from its rules would be 
the moſt obſervable; as in deſcribing all regular figures, 
pieces of architecture, and other objects of that ſort, 
where the particular tendency of the ſeveral lines is moſt 


remarkable; the rule and compaſs, in ſuch caſes, being 


much more exact than any deſcription made by hand: 
but ſtill the figure, deſcribed by the perſpective rules, will 
need many helps from drawing; the capitals, and other 
ornaments of pillars, and their entablatures; the ſtrength 
of light and ſhade, the apparent roundneſs and protuber- 
ance of the ſeveral parts, muſt owe their beauty and ſi- 


niſhing to the deſigner's hand; but, with regard to ſuch 


objects as have no conſtant and certain determinateſhape 
or ſize, ſuch as clouds, hills, trees, rivers, uneven grounds, 


and the like, there is a much larger latitude allowable; 


* 


provided the general bulk, or uſual natural. ſhape of thoſe 


objects, be in ſome meaſure obſerved, ſo as not to make 
them appear unnatural or monſtrous, Set the article 
| DRAWING, _ | Kel 


*4 


Milky $4 13 | by: I 
It is therefore in vain to ſeek, by the practical rules of 


But, although the ſtrict practical tules of perſpeclive | 
are in a great meaſure confined to the deſcription of right- 


lined figures, yet the knowledge of the general laws of 
that pv is of great and neceſſary uſe to inform the 


ines 


t, aſter what manner the images of any propoſed 


ſhould run, which: way they ſhould tend, and where 
terminate; and thereby enables it the better to determine 


eye to Judge, with greater certainty, of the relations be- 


tween objects and their perſpective deſcriptions, and 


when the ground, or general 
parts of 2 


rules, every thing elſe will more naturally fall in with 


, and every remarkable deviation from the juſt rules 
2 1 will 


- 


what appearance any objects ought to put on, according 
of | to theirs ifferent ſituations and diſtances : it accuſtoms the 


1 
* 


+ 


| the hand to draw the ſame accordingly; and direQs. the 
judgment readily to diſcoyer any conſiderable error there- 
in, which might otherwiſe eſcape notice. Beſides that, 
an, and the principal 
picture are fiſt laid down according to the 
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will be the more readily 8 d che eaſier avoided: 
or te&lfied; ſo that although it may be infigitely tedious, 
or abſolutely impracticabſe, to deferibe every minute part 
df ea picture, by the ſttict mechanical rules; yet the em- 
ploying them, here they can be the moſt 1 


* 
* 


and che eaſier avoided | 


2» 


_ 2uſed, will give the picture in general ſuch a look, as w 


1 6 


— 


guide the artiſt in drawing the other parts without. any | 
_ obvious inconfifteney.' ans 155 3 Wh 
Without the knowledge of perſpective, a picture is 
drawn as it were by gueſs, without any certain determi- 
nate points, or lines, or any other rule than the judgment 
of the paintet's eye to guide him; here the ſhape and ſi 
tuation of his objects are not previouſly determined, but 
left at large to be modelled as —. happen in the progreſs 
-of. his'work to appear to ſtand beſt : this indeed is the too 
common way in painters work, as it allows them all 
kinds of latitude in their deſigns, or rather permits them 
to paint without any ſettled deſign at all, but as it ſhall 
happen. If a figure, on examination, appears too large 
for its diſtance, it is by a ſtroke of a pencil brought to 
ſtand on nearer ground; mountains are removed from 
place to place, by raiſing or e their foundations, 
till at laſt the painter fixes them as ſuits beſt with their 
bulk, and ſtrength of colour which he firſt gave them: 
as he has no fixed deſign to work by, all he can do is to 
make his eye the judge, and to correct what, on view, ap- 
pears to him amiſs; but often, not knowing how to do 


— — 


it, he makes it worſe, and is obliged, after many repeated | 


unſucceſsful trials, to hide that part under a veil, or blot. 
it quite out, and put ſomething elſe in its place that may 
look better: as he is not ſure of what he really intends, | 
he is obliged to keep others as much in the dark as him 
ſelf, by induſtriouſly avoiding all regular figures and | 
ſtraight lines, and leaving the boundaries of his objects 
as uncertain as may be; and thus at length the piece is 
finiſhed, and the painter almoſt as ignorant of the true 
original, or model of his performance, as the greateſt 
ſtranger; and, if in this manner it can be completed, 
without any obvious and groſs faults in it, he is much 
more beholden to chance and good fortune, than to the 
rules of the art he profeſſs. 1 
On the other hand a picture, drawn by the rules, may 
be eaſily reduced to its model ; nothing is ambiguous or 
uncertain in it, but what is ſo in nature; the true dif- 
tance, height, and breadth of every object may be mea- 
ſured by a line ; the ground and buildings may be reduced 
to their original plan, and from thence a new picture may 
be drawn'of the ſame things, in any other view. A pain- 
ter, working by theſe rules, knows what he is about, and 
lets the rig bo: know it too; he is in no danger of fall- 
ing into abſurdities, nor does he ſtand in need of blinds 
and ſhifts to cover his ignorance : if any part of his work 
hath not a good effect, he knows the fault lies in his mo- 
del, or deſign, and how, and where, to correct it; and 
has the pleaſure of working with certainty, without the 
ſlavery of being obliged to grope out every ſtep of his 
way, not knowing in the end whether he be right or 
Wrong: . 
We ſhall now give ſuch rules as are of moſt general 
uſe in the practice of perſpective. 1. Let every line, 
which in the object, or geometrical figure, is ſtraight, 
perpendicular, or parallel to its baſe, be ſo alſo in its 
ſcenographic delineation. 2. Let the lines, which in the 
object return at right angles from the fore- right ſide, be 
drawn ſcenographically from the viſual point. 3. Let all 
ſtraight lines, which in the object return from the fore- 
right ſide, run in a ſcenographic figure into the horizontal 
line. 4. Let the object you intend to delineate, ſtanding 
on your right-hand, be placed alſo on the right-hand of 
the viſual point; and that on the left-hand, on the left- 
hand of the ſame point ; and that which is juſt before, in 
the middle of it. 5. Let thoſe lines which are (in the ob- 
ject) equidiſtant to the returning line, be drawn in the 
ſcenographic- figure, from that point found in the hori- 
zon.. 6. In ſetting off the altitude of columns, pedeſtals, 
and the like, meaſure the height from the baſe-line up- 
ward, in the front or fore-right fide; and a viſual ray 
town that point in the front ſhall limit the altitude of the 
column or pillar, all-the way behind the fore-right ſide, * 
or\- orthographic appearance, even to the viſual point. 


| This rule you m 


7. In'delineating ovals, cireles, arches,.crofles, f 


A0, Poe GOOG, from which ſeveral: points, ca ng 
the figure 8. The center in 
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ſevetal angles, or deſigned points; 


ſcenographic figure. | 12. If in a landſkip there be any 


| drawing catoptric figures, the ſurface of the glaſs is to be 


hind the i 
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uſt obſerve. in all: | 


ble "2 
f M tight ſide, as where there ig * 


there is a front ot 


piral, 
f of any 


and croſs-arches, or any other figure in the roo 
draw ichnographically, and! ſo with 


room, firſt 


any ſcenographie regul 
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Wang from 0 
es; for the point where the diagonals c PPPlite an. 


2 roſs, j 
n A ground- plane u e is alike oe 
aboye and below the horizontal line; only the more iti 
diſtant above or beneath the horizon, the ſquares vill be 
ſo much the larger or wider. 10. In drawing a perſpectiye 
figure, where many lines come together, you may, for the 
directing of your eye, draw the diagonals in red; the vitual 
lines in black; the perpendiculars in green, or other dif. 
ferent colour, from that which you intend the figure ſhall 
be of. 11. Having conſidered, the height, diſtance and 
poſition of the figure, and drawn it accordingly, with fd. 
or angle againſt the baſe ; raiſe, perpendiculars fiom the 
10 | | from: the figure to the 
baſe, and transfer the length of each perpendicular, fron 
the place where it touches the baſe, to the baſe on the 
fide oppoſite to the point of diſtance; ſo will the diame- 
trals drawn to the perpen iculars in the baſe; by inter. 
ſection with the diagonals, drawn. to the ſeyeral trans. 
ferred diſtanees, give the angles of the figures, and ſo 
lines drawn from point to point will cireumſeribe the 


4 


ſtanding-waters, as rivers, ponds, and the like, 

n line level with the fartheſt ſight — i 
of it. 13. If there be any houſe, or the like, in the pic- 
ture, conſider their poſition, that you may find from what 
point in the horizontal lines to draw the front and ſides 
thereof. 14. In deſcribing things at a great diſtance, ob- 
ſerve the proportion, both in magnitude and diſtance, in 
draught, which appears from the object to the eye, 15. 
In colouring and ſhadowing of every thing, you muſt do 
the ſame in your. picture, which you obſerve, with your 
eye, eſpecially in objects lying near; but, according as 
the diſtance grows greater and greater, ſo the colours muſt 
be fainter and fainter, till at laſt they loſe themſelyes in a 
darkiſh ſky-colour. 16. The catoptrics are beſt ſeen in 
a common looking-glaſs, or other -poliſhed matter; 
where, if the glaſs be exactly flat, the object is exadly 
like its original; but; if the glaſs be not flat, the.reſem- 
blance alters from the original; and that more or leſs, 
according as the glaſs differs from an exact plane. 17, In 


| conſidered, upon which you mean to have the reflection: 
for which you muſt make a particular ichnographical 
draught, or projection; which on the glaſs muſt appear 
to be a plane full of ſquares, on which projection transfer 
what ſhall be drawn on a plane, divided into the ſame 
number of like ſquares ; where though the yas. e 
appear very confuſed, yet the reflection of it on the glass 
will be very regular, proportional, and regularly compoſed. 
18. The dioptric, or broken beam, may be ſeen in a tube 
thro” a cryſtal or glaſs, which hath its ſurface cut into many 
others, whereby the rays of the object are broken. For 
to the flat of the cryſtal, or water, the rays run ſtraight; 
but then they break and make an angle, which alſo by the 
refrated beams is made and continued on the other ſide 
of the ſame flat. 19. When theſe faces on a cryſtal ate 
returned towards a plane placed directly before it, they 
ſeparate themſelves at a good diſtance on the plane; be- 
cauſe they are all directed to various far diſtant places ol 
the ſame. See the articles REELECTION and REFRAC- 
TION. | 1 e 
| 


PERSPECTIVE alſo denotes a kind of painting frequent 


ſeen in rn, at the ends of galleries, &c. enprel/ 
deſigned to deceive the fight. - . 
99 1 3 Y 4, » ” * 
PERSPECTIVE-GLASS, in optics, differs from a! teleſ- 


cope in this: inſtead of the convex eye glaſs placed be- 

the image, to make the rays of each pencil 0 fr. 
rallel to the eye, there is placed a concave eye- Blas 21 
much before it; 


hich opens the converging au, and 


| 


makes them emerge paralle] to the ee. 
Tube quanti of objects taken in at one viem with tbis 
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inſtrument; does not depend upon the breadth of the ehe 
glaſe, as in the aftronomica] teleſcope, but upon the 
dreadth of the pupit T 
PExsrrcrWE PLANE, is a glaſs or other tranſparent: 
ſurface ſuppoſed to be placed between the eye and the ob- 
ject, perpendicular to the horizon 
Buch is the plane HI n H. 5.) between 
the eye O and the object ABC, cutting the optic rays in 
4, 5 e; this is ſometimes called the ſection, table, or glaſs. 
PERSPIRATION, in medicine, the evacuation of the 
juices of the body through the pores of the ſkin. Perſpi- 
ration is diſtinguiſhed into ſenſible and inſenſible: and 
dere ſenſible perſpiration is the ſame with ſweating, and 
inſenſible perſpiration, that which eſcapes the notice of 
the ſenſes; and this laſt is the idea affixed to the word 
perſpiration, when uſed alone. The veſſels thro' which 
perſpiration is performed, lie obliquely under the ſcales | 
of the ſcarf-ſkin, and are fo inconceiveably ſmall, that from 
a calculation made by Liewenhoeck, it appears that the 
"mouths of an hundred and twenty-five thouſand of them 
may be covered with a common grain of ſand. The 
matter of inſenſible perſpiration is a fine ſubtile fluid, 
| which exhales from the body in the form of a vapour, and 
| proceeds from the whole erke and from every cavity: it 
is of an aqueous and ſaline nature, and feems to have a 
great analogy with urine; becauſe in a healthy ſtate, the 
increaſe of the one diminiſhes the other. Many experi- 
ments prove its exiſtence. If you paſs your finger over a 
looking glaſs, or any other poliſhed body, it will leave a 
track of moiſture. If you put your naked head near a 
white wall, expoſed'to the ſun, the ſhadow of the vapours 
which proceed from the pores of the ſkin, may be plainly 
ſeen: or if you breathe upon glaſs, you may perceive it 
covered with ſmall drops of water; and the vapours 
which proceed from the Jungs, are in winter condenſed 
ty the cold, and form a kind of bluiſh miſt, proceeding 
from the mouth. Other experiments ſhew that the matter 
evacuated this way, is at leaſt in ſome countries more 
than equal to all the other evacuations by ſtool, urine, 
&c. Sanctorius found in Italy, under the circumſtances 
of a moderate diet, middle age, and eaſy life, that the 
matter inſenſibly perſpired was five-eighths of that taken 
in for food: ſo that there only remained three-eighths for 
nutrition, and for the excrements of the noſe, ears, in- 
teſtines, bladder, &c. The ſame author ſhews, that as 
much' is evacuated by perſpiration in one day, as by ſtool 
in fourteen days. | - wn ones Ae 
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caſe very different, both in England and Ireland, and 
even in South Carolina, in all which places he found that 


if the meat and drink of one day be four pounds and a 
half, the perſpiration of that day will be two pounds, the 
urine two pounds five ounces, and the ſtool three ounces. . 
The matter of ſweat is ſeparated from the blood by the 
miliary glands, and is therefore much more groſs than 
that of inſenſible perſpiration; for as there are no glands 
which ſerve for the excretion of this laſt fluid, it is ſup- 
poſed to proceed from the extremities of the capillary 
aries; ©: 219954 ” en 
The uſe of perſpiration is to preſerve the ſuppleneſs of 
the papillæ of the ſkin; to carry the ſaline particles off 
from the blood, and by this means to render it more pure; 
to preſerve the body from various diſeaſes, and to con- 
tribute to the cure of the moſt dangerous diſtempers. It 
may be promoted by exerciſe, by dry frictions with a 
coarſe linnen-cloth, or a fleſh-bruſh, by warm baths, and 
waſhing the hands, feet, head, &c. a nary 
PER „ formerly a powerful empire in South America, 
but now a province of Spain, is fituated between the 
lixtieth and eighty-firſt deg. of weſt long. and between 
the equator and the twenty-fifth of ſouth latitude ; being 
near two thouſand miles in length from north to ſouth, 
from two hundred to five hundred broad: it is bound - 
y Popayan, on the north; by the mountains of Andes, 


* 


f PES Fox Esra, the foreſt foot, an Engliſn lo 
any containing eighteen inches. 


on the eaſt; by Chili and La Plata, on the ſouth ;' and 
by the Pacific n on the welt. Car: 
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body tirring his hind ſeet, 
J PESSARV, in medicine, a'folid (u 


dipetalous, when it has two; 


But Dr. Bryan Robinſon, of Dublin, has found the 


the quantity of urine exceeds that of perſpiration, and that | 


bouſe, paid to the pope. 


[ inferences can be deduced from it. 
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quarters, and bending his feet up to his 
ut ſtirring his hind We 8 


raiſing his fore 
| bſtance compoſ ed | 
of wool, lint, or linen, mixed with powders, oils, wax, 
&. made round and long like a finger, in oder to be 


| introduced into the exterior neck of the matrix, for the 


cure of ſeveral diſotders incident tothe uterus. 
This name is alſo ſometimes given to pieces of cork, or 
other matters thruſt up the noſtrils, &c, to prevent the 
entrance of. ſtrong infectious ſteams. - ag 
PEST-HO USE, the ſame with lazaret 
/ OD Conant 
 PESTILENCE, in medicine, an,epidemical, conta- 
gious, and malignant diſeaſe, popularly known by the hame 
of plague, See PLAGUE. VTV 
PESTILENTIAL Fervtks, ſuch. as are attended 
with ſome malignant quality, arid approach to the nature 
of the plague, See BiLtous nd Nerf bar EVER. 
PE TAL, among botaniſts, an appellation given to 
the flower-leaves, in oppoſition to the folia or common 
leaves of the plant, - | F 


: *. 
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to or Jazar- 


ccording tb the number of petals, in each flower it is 
ſaid to be monopetalous, or to conſiſt of a ſingle petal ; 


tripetalous, when three, 


\ 


&c.. See FLOWER., 3 , | 2 99 30 
PETARD, in the art of war, a metalline engine, 
ſomewhat reſembling a high crowned baTtttt. 
The petard may be' conſidered as a piece of ordnance z 
it is made of copper mixed with braſs, or of lead with tin: 


its charge is from five to ſix pounds of powder, which 


reaches to within three fingers-breadth of the mouth ; the 


vacancy is filled with tow, and ſtopped. with a wooden 
tampion, the mouth being ſtrongly bound up with cloth 


tied very tight with ropes. It is covered up with a ma- 
drier, or wooden plank, that Has a cavity to recelve the 
mouth of the petard, and faſtened down with topes, as 
repreſented in plate XCIX. fig. 5. 33 
Its uſe is in a clandeſtine attack to break down gates, 
bridges, barriers, &c. to which it is hung; and this it 
does by means of the wooden plank. It is alſo uſed in 
countermines to break through the enemy's galleries, and 
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give their mines vent. 115 © OR 
The invention of petards is aſctibed to the French 
Huguenots, in 1579, who with them took Cahors, as 
D'Aubigne tells us. | 1 
PETARDEE 
„„ OOTTS.. 1 . . 
PETECHLE, in medicine, deriote ſpots in the ſkin 
like flea bites, which come out in malignant fevers, hence 
calle&perechial, ot ſpotted erer 
PETER, or Epi of St. PETER, two canonical 
books of the New Teſtament, written by the apoſtle St. 
Peter, and addreſſed to rom dr converts who were 
ſcattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, &c. not only upon 
the perſecution raiſed at Jeruſalem, but upon former diſ- 
perſions of the Jews intò thoſe places. The firſt of theſe. 
epiſtles is principally deſigned to comfort and confirm 
them under thoſe fiery trials they were then ſubject to; 
and to direct them how to behave in the ſeveral ſtates and 
relations, both of the civil and the Chriſtian life. In the 
ſecond epiſtle, the apoſtle proſecutes the ſame ſubject, to 
prevent their apoſtacy from the faith, and guard chem i 
againſt the corrupt prineiples of the Gnoſtics, and thoſe 
who ſcoffed at the promiſe of Chriſt's coming. 
ſtian chufch, 


R, a perſon who loads, fies, and fires, 


* 


St. Peter's Day, a feſtival of the Chri 
obſerved on the twenty-ninth of June. 


| PeTER-PENCE, an anci a penny on each 


„ 


PETIOLE, Petiolum, i 


„ 


leaf; the branches of which 
diviſions of theſe ſurculi. wa ag | A M 
PETITIO Paci n, in logie, the taking a thing for ; 
true, and drawing Concluſions from it as ſuch; when it 
is really falſe, or at leaſt wants to be proved, before any 
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PETITION, 2 formal ſupplication or requeſt made by 
an inferior to a ſuperior, eſpecially to one having ſoms 


ADE, or PesATE,"in' the 


* n 


manege, is a horſe's 


juriſdiction. | 
b PET RE, 
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PETRE, or Sarr. Prrüs, the (ime klin nicre. See | a yndnymous ſeate with ide, anche egen une n 
NIE. i che mind of an external bie. See IE. 


oN, in © phyfidlogy 


..,, PETRIFACTION, in phyſiology,” denotes the 
converhon of wood, Bode, and. gtber Tybllances jo 


* 4 


; fone. 1 8 ne De, Peat „ 
FRE ROBRUSSIANS, in church-biſtary, a rel ious. 


the year.1126, fo called from their leader Peter Bruys. 
They denied that children, before the uſe of reaſon, 
can be Juſtified by baptiſm. | 
They alſo condemned all places of public worſhip, 
croiſes, crucifixes; and are ſaid to have rejected the ſa- 
_ crarfient of the euchariſt, and prayers for the dead. 
PETROLEUM, alſo called oil, or oil of peire, is an | 
extremely ſubtile and penetrating fluid, and is by much 
the thinneſt of all the native bitumens. 45 

Petroleum is found in rivers, in wells, and trickling 
down the ſides of hills along with little ſtreams of water. 
In ſhort, it is the moſt frequent of all the liquid bitu- 
mene, and is perhaps the moſt valuable of them all in 
Medicine. It is to be choſen the puteſt, lighteſt, and 
moſt pellucid that can be had, ſuch as is of the moſt pe- 


netrating ſmell, and is moſt inflammable. | 


It is principally uſed externally, in paralytic caſes, and 
in pains of the limbs. 


PETRONEL, a fort of 
See HARGUEBUss. . | 
PETROSA 'Ossa, in anatomy, a name given to the 
fourth and fifth bones of the cranium, called alſo offa | 


harquebuls, or hand-gun. 


temporum, and offa ſquamoſa ; the ſubſtance whereof, | 


f 


as their firſt and laſt names expreſs, is ſquamoſe and very 
hard. . | 


' PETTY-BAG, an office in chancery, the three clerks | 


of which record the return of all inquiſitions out of every 
county, and make all patents of comptrollers, gaugers, 
cuſtomers, ke. 4 | | 

PerTrTy-Focces, a little, tricking ſolicitor or attorney, 
without either ſkill-or conſcience, - 9 | 


. $ 


* PETUNSE, in natural-hiſtory, one of the two ſub- 
ſtances of which the porcelain or china-ware is made. 
The peiunſe is a coarſe kind of flint or pebble, the ſur- 
face of which is not ſo ſmooth, when broken, as that of 
our common flint. | | 
PEW TER, a factitious metal, uſed in making domeſ- 
tic utenſils, as plates, diſhes, &. _ . 
The baſis of this metal is tin, which is converted into 
pewter, by mixing at the rate of an hundred weight of 
tin with fifteen pounds of lead and ſix pounds of braſs. 
Beſide this compoſition, which makes the common 
pewter, there are other kinds compounded of tin, regulus 
of antimony, biſmuth and copper, in ſeveral proportions. 


 PHANOMENON, in philoſophy, an extraordinary 


of the celeſtial bodies, or by phyſical experiments, whoſe | 
cauſe is not obvious, bo 
The word is Greek, and derived from gaiyw, to ap- 
pear. 8 
Such are meteors, comets, earthquakes, effects of the 
magnet, &c. | 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that all the phznomena of 
the heavenly bodies follow from the attraction of gravity, 
and almoſt every phznomenon of the leſſer bodies from 
the attraction and repulſion between their particles. See 
ATTRACTION. | : {ARS | 
 PHAGEDANA, geys/auve, in ſurgery, denotes a 
con ulcer. See 7777 3 | oy 
PHAGEDANIC Mzpicixes, thoſe uſed to eat off 
fungous or proud fleſh ; ſuch are all the cauſtics. 
PHALANX, in Grecian antiquity, a ſquare battalion, 
onliſting of eight thouſand men, with their ſhields join- 
d, and pikes croſſing each other; ſo that it was next to 
impoſfible to break it. _ MT Oy eee e 
ALEUCIAN Vexsx, in ancient poetry, a kind 
of verſe which conſiſts of ſive feet, the firſt of which is a 
2 the ſecond. a dactyl, and the three laſt tro- 
chees. | 3 + 
 PHANATIC, a term of reproach formerly given to the 
diſſenters, from a falſe ſuppoſition: that they pretended to 
viſions, &c. | 


1 


* 


and eaſy manner of compoſition, proper for . inftry. 


ments. 


See IMACIN ATI. 
elders, which they derived from the ſame fountain with 


| both of equal authority. From their rigorous obſervance 


the common people, who held them in the higheſt eſteem 


q 
1 
i 


| of the tranſmutation of metals. | 


1 in the heavens or earth, either by obſervation 
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PHANTASTIC STyLE, in muſic, denotes boy 


" PHANTASY, or Fancy, 


| N n * a 
* , 1 » 
the ſame with imagination, 
A , ; "NY be - "re . 
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PHARISEES, a famous ſect of the Jews, who dib 
guiſhed themſelves by their zeal fof the traditions of the 


the written word itſelf ; pretending that both were del 
vered to Moſes from Mount Sins, and. were — 


of theſe traditions, they looked upon themſelves as more 
holy than other men, and therefore ſeparated themſelyes 
from thoſe whom they thought finners or prophane, ſo az 
not to eat or drink with them; and bence, from the He. 
brew word pharis, which ſignifies to ſeparate, they had 
the name of Phariſees, or ſeparatifts, | 
Their pretences to. extraordinary piety drew after them 
and veneration. They held a reſurrection from the dead, 
and the exiſtence of angels and ſpirits; but, according te 
Joſephus, this was no more than a Pythagorean reſurree. 
tion, that is, of the "pt by its tranſmigration into 
another body, and being born anew with it. From this 
reſurreQtion they excluded all who were notoriouf 
wicked, being tate, that the fouls of ſuch perſons 
were tranſmitted into a ſtate of everlaſting woe: but ag 
to leſſer crimes, they imagined they were puniſhed in the 
bodies which the ſouls of thoſe who commirted them were 
next ſent into. F | rn 
According to this notion it was, that Chriſt's diſciples 
aſked him, concerning the blind man, Who did fin, 
** this man or his parents, that he was born blind!“ 
With the Eſſenes, they held abſolute predeſtination; and 
with the Sadducees, free-will : but how they reconciled - 
theſe ſeemingly incompatible doctrines, is no where ſuf- 
ficiently explained. j 5017 e 
PHARMACEUTICA, pharmaceutics, that part of 
medicine, which gives the deſcription of remedies, and 
teaches the method of rightly exhibiting them. 
The word is Greek, and formed of geapuarxeue, to uſe 
purging medicines. _ 3 | 
HARMACOCHEMIA, that part of chemiſtry 
which teaches the preparation of chemical medicines, by 
way of diſtinction from the ſpagirical part, which treats. 


PHARMACOLOGY, Pbarmacologia, a treatiſe of 
5 of the art of preparing them, judging of them, 
op 
The word is formed of the Greek, gapuexey, medicine, 
and aoy@-», account of. | 8 15 3 
* PHARMACOPOEIA, a diſpenſary, a treatiſe de- 
ſcribing the preparations of the ſeveral kinds of medicines, 
with their uſes, manner of application, &c. we” 
The word is formed of the Greek, gapmaxoy, medicine, 
and Tojew, to make. | YT „ 
We have various Pharmacopæias, but Quiney's Phar- 
macopæia Officinalis & Extemporanea is reckoned the 


eſt. os Foe | 
PHARMACOPOLA, an apothecary, or perſon who 
prepares and ſells medicines. _ rf Hig. i 
| The word is farmed of the Greek, gapurxor, medicine, 
and Toa, to ſell, | 1 57 % at .04 > 
| PHARMACY, the art or ſcience which- teaches the 
election, preparation, and mixtures of medicines; con- 
ſtituting one part of the therapeutic branch of medicine, 
the objects of which are all natural bodies. 
| PHAROS, or PHars, a light-bouſs; See the arti- 
cle LicuT-Hovuss. ir 
| PHARYNX, in anatomy, the upper part of the cſo- 
La ag See OkSsOorHAuv vs. 
The muſcles of the pharynx ferve to open or ſhut the 
cſophagus: theſe are in number three pair, V. the 
ſtylopharyngzus,, the pterygopharyngaus, and the dab. 
aſtronomy, the ſeveral 


phagæus. 2 
ances or quantities of illumination of the moon, lee 
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PHANTASM, garraoue, a term ſometimes uſed in 
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PHELLANDRIUM, WArER-Hzurocx, in botany, 
nus of plants, the general corolla whereof is near 


Y 


rows, or other weapons. 3 
PHIIAL, a ſmall thin glaſs- bottle, vulgarly called a 


vans =: | Ne: | 

 PHILIPPICS, M x0: Aoyu in literature, a name 
given to the orations of Demoſthenes againſt Philip king 
of Macedon ; being. eſteemed the maſter-pieces of that 

e 8 

Philippic is alſo a term applied to the fourteen orations 
of Cicero againſt Mark Antony. 5 
- Pr1LIPPINES, a religious ſociety of young women, at 
Rome ; ſo called from their taking St. Philip de Neri for 
their protector: they conſiſt of an hundred poor Fine 
who are brought up till they are of age to be married, 
become nuns, under the direction of ſome religious wo- 
men, who teach them to read, write, and work; and 
inſtruct them in the duties of Chriſtianity. They wear a 
white veil, and a black croſs on their breaſts. 

PHILLYREA, or PHYLLYREA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle petal, di- 
vided into four ſhort ſegments at the limb; the fruit is a 
globoſe berry, with only one cell, in which is a ſingle 
large ſeed, of the ſame ſhape. ts By 

The leaves and bark of this ſhrub are ſaid to be aſtrin- 
gent, and good in ulcers of the mouth; but they are lit- 
lle regarded in the preſent practice. 5 oh 

PHILOLOGY, an aſſemblage of ſeveral ſciences, 
conſiſting of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, antiquities, hiſ⸗ 
tory, and eriticiſm. 5 

he word is formed of the Greek, 9:a@-, lover, and 
%, diſcourſe, | . 

It is a kind of univerſal literature converſant about all 
the ſciences, their riſe, progreſs, authors, &c. being what 
the French call the belles lettres. It is called in the uni- 
verſities humanities, or literæ humaniores. | 
Eratoſthenes, library-keeper at Alexandria, under Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, was the firſt, according to Suetonius, 
that was called philologus, or critic, according to Clemens 
Alexandrinus. | | 

PHILOMATHES, a lover of learning or ſcience. 
The word is formed of the Greek, , lover, and 
pardaye, to learn, _ 3 

PHILONIUM, in pharmacy, a kind of ſomniferous 
anodyne opiate, taking its name from Philo the inventor. 

PHILOSOPHER, a perſon well verſed in philoſo- 
phy, or who applies himſelf to the ſtudy of nature and 
li,, 3 
The word is formed from the Greek, gixogog@-, which 
is compounded of g;x@», 2 lover, and gog@-, wiſdom. 

PHILO80PHERs-STONE, in alchemy, a long ſought 
for preparation, which is to tranſmute or exalt impurer 
metals, ſuch as tin, lead, and copper, into gold and 

ver. | | 8 


There are three ways whereby the alchemiſts have at- 


tempted to arrive at the making of gold; the firſt by ſe- 
paration, the ſecond by maturation, and the third by tranſ- 
muting of turning of all metals readily into pure gold, by 
melting them in the fire, and caſting a little quantity of 
a certain preparation into the fuſed matter, upon which 
the faces are volatilized and burnt, and the reſt of the 
maſs turned into pure gold. Whether this third method 
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ſubject, but, after ten thouſhitid experiments secording 


Or | 
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art. Very plain receipts have deeh laid down on this 


to theſe directions, they have always failed of ſucceſs ; or, 
if there was any little gold found, the quantity was fo 
mall, that it did not near anſwer the trouble and ex- 
pence, nor give àny encouragement to repeat the ope- 
ration. RE, It DE TR OUTER, Pb PRE 
. PHILOSOPHIC, or Pxrt.os0pmicat., fomething that 
relates to philoſop 5 n en highs 


_ ParLosoPHIC ' MO is defined by Shaw, an 


art of dividing or reſolving all the bodies in our power, 
by means of all the inſtruments that can be procured, and 


| that as well into integrant as into conſtituent parts, and 
| Joining theſe parts together again, ſo as to diſcover the 


principles, relations, and changes of bodies; make va- 
rious mixtures and compoſitions, find out the phyſical 
cauſes of phyſical effects; and hence improve the ſtate of 
natural knowledge, and the arts depending on it. See the 
article CyrmiSTRY. | W e SG | 


gal-body, or bubble, of the ſhape of an egg, with a long 
neck or ſtem, uſed in digeſtions. y 
PHILOSOPHY, goo, the knowledge or ſtudy 
of nature and morality, founded on reafon and expe- 
rience. 3 
Philoſophy, among the ancients, was uſed in various 
ſenſes: for, 1. It ſometimes was taken for univerſal 
knowledge, viz. of all things human and divine. 2. In 
a ſtrifter notion, for the contemplation of nature only; 
and in this ſenſe a philoſopher was called by Plato .. 
Ths Quotes, i. e. a friend and lover of nature, 3. Some- 
times for ethics, or the doctrine of manners, which we 
call moral philoſophy. 4. It included alſo the mathema- 
tical arts and diſcipline, eſpecially arithmetic and geome- 
try. 5. The doctrine of exiſtence, or being in the ab- 
ſtrat, called metaphyſics. 6. For the knowledge 22 
mp]s NR, i. e. of the prime or chief good, viz. God, 
and this was their prima philoſophia, or theology, 7. 
gave rules for reaſoning about the nature of things. | 
Philoſophy may be divided into three parts, intellec- 
tual, moral, and phyſical. „ _ 
The intellectual part comprizes logics and metaphy- 


tions; and, Jaſtly, the phyſical part comprehends the 
doctrine of bodies animate or inanimate. Theſe, with 
their various ſubdiviſions, will take in the whole of phi- 
loſophy. See Locics, MEgTarnvsics, Eruics, Po. 
LITICS, &c. 3 1 8 
Wolfius makes the three parts of philoſophy to be the 
doctrine of God, the human ſoul, and of bodies: how- 
ever, when he ſubdivides, and comes to treat of the ſeveral 
branches ſeparately, his diviſions readily come under the 
three heads, intellectual, moral, and phyſical, before- 
mentioned, hg | 
For the method of philoſophizing, or the rules for that 
purpoſe, as eſtabliſhed by Sir Iſaac Newton, ſee the arti- 
cle EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. ED 
From the firſt broachers of new opinions, and the firſt 


the Platoniſts, Peripatetics, Epicureans, Stoics, Pyrrho- 
nians, and Academics; and ſuch are the Carteſians, New- 


| tonians, &c. Ste the riſe and doctrines of each ſect under 


its proper head, PLA TONI, PERIPATETIC, EpicurEAN, 
SToOIc, PYRRHONIAN, ACADEMIC, CARTEsSIan, NRW- 
TONIAN, &c. . Fo ds TY 
PHILTER, FILTER, in pharmacy. See the article 
FILTER. 1 . e oe 
PER, or PHILTRE, g/a\per, is more particularly 
uſed for a fove-potion, or medicine to excite love. See 
the article PRæOVOCATIVEsõ. 5 t 
 PHIMOSIS, in medicine, a diſorder of the penis, in 
which the prepuce is rendered ſo ſtrict or tenſe, that it 
cannot be drawn back over the glans. 133 


lent matter, which had been lodged in the ſinuſes of the 
vagina, continues between the 1 
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PHILOSOPHICAL Ec, among chemiſts, a thin 


It was ſometimes applied to logics or dialecties, which 


ſics; the moral part contains the laws of nature and na- 


founders of ſchools, philoſophy is become divided into in- 
numerable ſes, ſome ancient; others modern; ſuch are 


The general cauſe of a phimoſis is, by phyſicians, 
rightly aſcribed to impure coition; for while the viru- 
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in and glans, the pre- 
be poſfible, is very hard to ſay. 


vil ſuffice to ſhew the vain pretences of making gold by 


One natural argument ets eſpecially if it be Jong or tight, can hardly eſcape 
being ſwelled with — and a phimdſis muſt 
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be induced Some, however, have che foreſkin naturally. 


ſo long, and ſo ſtraight, that the glans.can either be not 
in the warm water, till he judges, 


at all or very little-uncovered; but as this neither occaſions 


ttouble in diſcharging the urine, nor any impediment in 


procreation, it requires no aid from the: ſurgeon, unleſs 
it be attended with inflammation, violent pain, or any re- 
.markable inconvenience in coition. DO Salts 
. - , PHLEBOTOMY,, in ſurgery, the opening a 
77 * . 4 g M 
wWoith a proper ſharp-edged and pointed inſtrument of ſteel 
3 let out a proper quantity of blood, either for 
the preſervation or recovery of a perſon's health. , 


7 hlebotomy, or bleeding, appears to be not only one of | 
the moſt uſeful, but one of the moſt ancient operations in 


ſurgery, and is frequently performed in different parts of 
the body, as the foot, the forehead, temples, neck, 
tongue, penis, and the other parts, yet is moſt generally 
| W 1 in that vein of the inſide of the arm, which 


lies near the joint of the cubit, and therefore we ſhall 
begin with ſhewing the method of opening this vein. See 


Vein. by ef oy n aan . 
The ſurgeon having tied on a fillet, about a hand's 
breadth above the bend of the cubit; and the veins being 
compreſſed and enlarged, by the blood's being ſtopped in 
its return, he is to examine which vein lies faireſt, and is 
therefore moſt proper to be opened. In the arm are three 
principal veins; the, firſt or uppermoſt of which is called 
the cephalic vein, the undermoſt the baſilic vein, and that 
in the middle the median. And here it is obſerved, that 
the median and baſilic veins, as they are larger than the 
cephalic, diſcharge a greater quantity of blood, but are 
attended with more danger in the operation; for a conſi- 
derable artery and the brachial nerve lie under the baſilic 
vein, and the tendon of the biceps muſcle under the me- 
dian; but as they lie fairer to the eye, it is ſafer for the 
unexperienced ſurgeon to open the cephalic, or at leaſt 
the median vein; but ſometimes the veins are ſo ſituated 
as to deprive him of all choice. When the veins are not 
riſen, it will be proper to rub the arm below the bandage, 
to drive up the blood, and render the veins more turgid: 
while this is doing, the ſurgeon ſhould lay his thumb on 
the vein he intends to open, to prevent the blood from 
flowing back, and to keep the vein from rolling; and 
then holding the lancet, ſo that the thumb and firſt fin- 
ger may be fixed about the middle of the blade, the other 
ngers ſhould reſt gently upon the patient's arm, to pre- 
vent his hand from ſlipping. The lancet is now to be 
puſhed lightly and carefully forward by the thumb and 
fore-finger, till it has penetrated through the coats of the 
vein, and at that inſtant to be raiſed a little upwards in 
order to enlarge the orifice of the wound, and give a freer 
paſſage to the blood. When there ſeems to be a ſufficient 
quantity of blood diſcharged, the ligature muſt be im- 
mediately taken off, from above the elbow, and the ſkin 
about the orifice muſt be gently preſſed together, by which 
means the lips of the divided vein are eaſily cloſed, and 
the little blood that may remain between the orifice and 
the vein diſcharged: one or two compreſſes are then put 
on, which the ſurgeon preſſes gently on the orifice with 
his left thumb, -till the bandage is laid acroſs it, which is 


afterwards faſtened by turning it round the arm, both UCIANS, A 2 
given to that temperament, or habit of the body, wherein 


above and below the elbow, and tying both together. 
In bleeding in the foot, it muſt be obſerved, that the 


veins proper for this operation,.are the ſaphena and ce- 
phalica, the laſt of which extends itſelf from the internal 
ancle to the great toe; and the firſt, from the external 
malleolus to the ſmaller toes: bleeding in each of which 
is attended with the ſame effect: but if the veins upon 


the metatarſus, or inſtep, do not fully appear, it may be 


convenient to open one of thoſe at the ancle, or about 


the calf or ham of the leg, where the phlebotomiſt is not 


ſo liable to injure any of the tendons, as in the metatar- 


ſus. For the more eaſy apertion of theſe veins, the pa- 


tient muſt firſt waſh both feet in warm water; and the 


ſurgeon having fixed upon the particular foot and vein, 
which appears moſt turgid, he applies a ligature about two 


fingers-breadth, above the ancle, or where he intends to 
open the vein, and puts it in the warm water again, 


while he takes out his lancet, Then kneeling down on 
one knee, he takes out the foot, and, it being wiped dry, 


.places it on the other knee, or upon a board laid over the 
veſſel of warm water, and, ſecuring the vein from flipping 
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i the patient does not bleed freely, puts the ou, mn 
1 | by its colour, and the 
ſtrength of the patient, that a ſufficient quantity of blood 
has been drawn; the orifice is then to be. cloled by the 
thumbs, and, after drying the foot with a napkin, to be 
ſecured by compreſles and a bandage. . _ 05 Hoh 
In bleeding in the jugular veins of the neck, a ſtricture 
muſt be made round the lower part of the neck, with 4 
neck · cloth or handkerchief, or the common. ligature N 
make the vein turgid or conſpicuous, and then either of 
the jugular veins, being ſecured” by the thumb, the inci. 
ſion muſt be made, and the requiſite quantity of blood be. 
ing taken away, the ligature muſt be removed, and the 
orifice compreſſed with the thumb, if the blood does not 
ſtop , without, while the neck is wiped clean; afte: 
which the compreſs and circular b; 3 muſt be applied 
It is to be obſerved, that if the diſorder lies in the Whole 
head, or in the neck and fauces, the orifice may be made 
either in the right or left ſide indifferently ; but when 
only one ſide of the head, or one eye is affected, the vein 
ought to be opened on that fide in which the diſorder lies 
n bleeding in the veins of the forchead, temples, ang 
occiput, a ſtricture muſt be made round the neck, and the 
ſame method uſed as in opening the jugular. veins ; only 
obſerving that the patient muſt hold down his head, to 
prevent the. blood trickling into his eyes, &c.. 
In bleeding in the veins called ranulz under the 
tongue, a ſtriture muſt be made round the neck, as be- 
fore; you then elevate the apex of the tongue with your 
left hand, while with the lancer in your right hand, you 
r ee firſt one, and then the other, on 
each ſide; becauſe the apertion of one only will 
hardly ever diſcharge blood enough to give any con- 
ſiderable relief. When you judge that a. ſufficient 
quantity of blood has run out of the mouth into the 
veſſel, remove the ligature from the neck, upon 
which the flux uſually Rops of itſelf; but if it ſhould 
ſtill continue, let the patient take a little vinegar or 
Frontiniac wine in his mouth, and hold it there till the 
hemorrhage ceaſes, which cannot be dangerous, even 
without ſuch topics. In bleeding in the vena dorſalis 
penis, which runs along the Geer Ele of the penis, and 
is generally pretty much diſtended, and conſpicuous in 
an inflammation of this part, it is to be obſerved that it 
muſt be opened about the middle, and kept bleeding till 
the member becomes flaccid, and a ſufficient quantity of 
blood is diſcharged; which done, you muſt apply a com- 
preſs, and the bandage, proper for the penis. But you 
muſt carefully endeavour to avoid injuring the arteries or 
nerves which enter the penis near this vein ; as alſo not 
to make your bandage too ſtrict ; for by this means, the in- 
flammation and ſymptoms may turn out worſe than before. 
PHLEGM, gasſpa, in the animal œconomy, one of 
the four humours whereof the ancients ſuppoſed the blood 
to be compoſed, See BLoop. „ 
PHLEGMAGOGUES, in pharmacy, ſuch medicines 
as purge off phlegm, ſuch are hermodactyls, agaric, tur- 
bith, jalap, &c. See HYDRAGoGUES. = 
PHLEGMATIC, among phyſicians, an appellation 


N 
* 


phlegm is predominant; which gives riſe to catarihs, 
. ; | 1 
PHLEGMON, in ſurgery, denotes an external in- 
flammation and tumour, attended with a burning heat, 
& c. See the article Ix TAMM AT bx. 
The word is Greek, en, which is derived from 
the Greek, oe, to burn Long aan 
PHLYCIENZE, in medicine, ſmall eruptions on 
the ſkin, ariſing from an hot or acrimonious humour 
Hippocrates ſometimes repreſents them as reſembling 
thoſe puſtules which appear aſter ambuſtionss 
PHOCA, the ſea-calf, in zoology, à genus of qua- 
drupeds of the order of the fere : the fore-teeth 10 the 
upper jaw. are fix, thoſe in the under jaw, are en four: 
the feet have each five toes, and are palmated, and mink 
for ſwimming; there are no eafss. 
PHOENIX, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations 
of the ſouthern bemiſphere unknown to the ancient, 714 
inviſible in our northern parts, This conſtellation 15 795 


to conſiſt of thirteen ſtars, It took. its name from WIRE, 
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a bird famous among, the ancients, hut.generally looked are, 1. T evaporate che urine, while it is recent. 2. 
upon by the moderns. as fabulous. The ancients ſpeak To prevent its boiling over, and by that means loſing 


q this bird as ſingle, or the G of its kind b they. the moſt unctuous art. | To let the matter aſterwards 
deſcribe it as of the ſize of an eagle; its head finely creſt- | ferment in the cold. 4. To mix the black matter with 
ed with a beautiful plumage, its neck covered with fea - the ſand, to prevent its melting and running over. 5. To | 
ters of a gold colour, and the reſt of its body purple,/ſuſe a ſtone long- neck, thoſe of earth being too porous, 4 
only the tail white, and the eyes ſparkling like ſtars ; they þand ſuffering the phoſphorus to tranſude ſooner than paſs. 


' hold that it lives five or ſix hundred years in the wilder- into the receiver. 5. To have the receiver very. large, 
neſs; that When thus advanced in age, it builds itſelf a jand with a very long-neck, to prevent its breaking and 
pile of ſweet wood and. aromatic gums, and hres it with |over-heating, Which would either evaporate the white 
the wafting of its wings, and thus burns itſelf; and that | vapour wherein eee conſiſts, or elſe prevent its 
from its ＋ N ariſes a worm, which in time grows up to |coagulating. 7. Lo put water into the receiver, for 
be n HOO nd Chet, i e eee e keeping it cool, and quenching the phoſphotus, as it falls 
Puokxix, the great palm, or date-tree, in botany, alto the bottom. 8. To make the fire (mall at firſt, that 
genus of plants, the characters of which are not yet per- the long-neck may be preſerved, and the black matter 
feAly aſcertained; the male and female flowers are on | gradually dried; which would otherwiſe ſwell and run 
diſtinct plants, or on the ſame ſpadix. In the male flowers | over in a black froth. 9. Laſtly, it is found neceſſary, 
the general ſpatha is compolite ; the ſpadix is ramoſe ; the | that the urine for the operation be of ſuch as drink malt- 
corolla is deeply divided into three hollow oval ſegments; | liquors, rather than wine. All theſe circumſtances be- 
the ſtamina are three ſlender filaments. In the female | ing required for obtaining the phoſphorus to advantage, it 
flowers the calyx is the ſame as in the male; the corolla is no wonder that ſo many of thoſe who attempted it, 
js divided into three principal ſegments, with as many | miſcarried. VVV 3 
very ſmall Jaciniz : the fruit is an oval berry, having] This operation may be greatly ſhortened, by freezing 
only one cell, and in that a ſingle oſſeous ſeed, of a ſub-| and concentrating freſh urine; afterwards evaporating it 
oval figure, with a longitudinal furrow, _ ___ ] with. care; then digeſting it in the manner above: men- 
PHOLAS, a ſhell-fiſn of the multivalve-kind, com- | tioned. When thoroughly digeſted, commit the matter, 
poſed of five pieces, three of which are very ſmall, ſo in a large quantity, to an iron-pot, with an earthen 
that they ſeem to a ſuperficial obſerver to be made up of | head, as the chemiſts uſually do for making ſpirit of 
only two ſhells. _ 6 hartſhorn, or the ſpirit and ſalt of urine; and when, by 
The animal inhabiting the pholas is called tethys. They | this-method, all the ſalt and oil are obtained, let the 
inhabit holes made in ſtones and other ſolid bodies, as | caput mortuum be taken out, and mixed with twice its 
corals, the bottoms of ſhips, &c. whence all ſhell-fiſh | own weight of alum. The matter may now. be put into 
living in this manner have been commonly called pholades, well-coated long-necks, and worked with care in a re- | 
ſince there are muſcles and chamæ found lodged in the | verberatory furnace, into very large receivers filled with Y 
ſame manner. ok eee | water, and connected to the long-necks by adopters, the 
PHONICS, gyn, the doctrine or ſcience of ſounds, lower ends whereof. may enter the water, as in diſtilling 
otherwiſe called acouſtics. See SouND. _ " of quickſilver; the operation being continued . or 
PHOSPHORUS, in phyſiology, a denomination given |ten hours. And this is apprehended to be the beſt way, 
to all bodies which ſhine and ſeem to burn, without having | hitherto known, of procuring phoſphorus to advantage, 
any degree of heat. TT TDs 47 | PHOTINIANS, A ſect of Chriſtians in the fourth 
Chemiſtry, ſays Dr. Shaw, hath ſcarce afforded any | century, ſo called from Photinus, their chief, who was 
thing more ſurpriſing than the common phoſphorus. To | biſhop of Sirmich, and maintained that Fr. Chriſt was 
ſee letters traced with this matter become luminous in the | true man, but not true God, nor born before all ages ; 
dark, images and the bodies of men to blaze with light, | and that he only began to be Chriſt when the Holy Spirit 
and 3 of the like experiments performed by] deſcended upon him in the river Jordan, Theſe doctrines 
means of phoſphorus, muſt awaken the curioſity of thoſe | were condemned in ſeveral aſſemblies, and particularly 
who have ſeen theſe experiments, and render them de- by the Arians in a ſynod held at Sirmich in the year 
lirous of being acquainted with the method of preparing | 351. _ RE . 
it, The preparation, even to this day, is kept as a ſecret | PHRASE, pace, in grammar, a manner of ſpeech 
in few hands, and the matter fold at a very great price; | peculiarly adapted to certain occaſions, arts, languages, 
| whence we apprehend it would be no unacceptable pre- &. . F ke 
ſent to the world, to render this commodity cheaper, | Sometimes the word phraſe is uſed for a ſhort ſentence. 
and diſcover its farther uſes. c | 
The ſucceſsful method of preparing the phoſphorus of | PHRASEOLOGY, in matters of literature, a collec= \ 
urine is this: Evaporate any quantity of freſh urine over | tion of the phraſes, and elegant expreſſions, in any lan- 
a gentle fire, to a black and almoſt dry ſubſtance ; then, guage: . 2 3 
with two pounds thereof, thoroughly mix twice its weight PHRENES, gperes, in anatomy, the name by which 
of fine ſand; put this mixture into a ſtrong coated ſtone | Hippocrates, and the ancient phyſicians, called the dia- 
Jong-neck; and having poured a quart or two of clear | hragm, as ſuppoſing it to be the ſeat of the rational ſoul, 
water into a large receiver, join it to the long-neck, and bee the article DIAPHRAGM. __ _ | 4 
work it in a naked fire: let the heat be ſmall for the firſt | PHRENETIC VꝝESsSsETIs, in anatomy, the nerves, 
two hours; then increaſe it gradually to the utmoſt vio- ! arteries, and veins which are ſpread over the diaphragm. 
lence; and continue this for three or four hours ſucceſ. The phrenetic nerves ariſe from the cervical ones; the 
ſively : at the expiration of which time, there will paſs | phrenetic arteries ariſe out of the deſcending aorta, and 
into the receiver a little phlegm and volatile ſalt, much | are diſtributed! through the diaphragm and pericardium ; 
black and feetid oil, and, laſtly, the matter of phoſphorus, | and the two phrenetic yeins diſcharge their contents into 
in form of white clouds, which either ſtick to the ſides of | the vena cava. „ 1 7 
the receiver, like a fine yellow ſkin, or fall to the bottom | PHRENSY, gpev,75, in medicine, an inflammation 
in form of ſmall ſand; Now let the fire go out, but ler | of the membranes of the brain, attended with an acute 
the receiver continue till all be cold, left the phoſphorus | fever and delirium.  _. th | 
take fire on the admiſſion of the air. To reduce theſe | This diſeaſe, ſays Arbuthnot, requires the ſpeedieſt 
mall grains into one piece, put them into a little tin in- | applications of all others; profuſe hæmorrhages of the 
Sot- mould, with water; heat the ingot to make the grains 1 2 often reſolve it; and copious bleeding in the tem- 
melt -together; then add cold water, till the matter is poral arteries, is the moſt efficacious remedy. The diet 
congealed into one ſolid ſtick, like bees-wax; which be- [ſhould be water-gruel, acidulated; and the drink barley- 
ing cut into ſmall pieces, fit to enter the mouth of a vial, | water, ſmall beer, or the decoction of tamarinds. 
may be preſerved by water, and keeping the glaſs cloſe | e, to Boerhaave, varices of the veins, or the 
ſtopped. If the glaſs were not to be ſtopped, the phoſ- bleeding piles, are beneficial: a looſeneſs is likewiſe 
plorus would turn black on its ſurface, and at length be | good; and a violent cough, or hæmorrhage, often put 
Polled, 1 e fan end to the diſeaſe, He therefore adviſes plentiful 
The cautions required to make this proceſs ſucceed, bleeding, through a large orifice, or to open ſeveral veins 
| g | 1 FP 4 
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Hoffman, from experience, prefers b. ee 


| ing at the noſe, 
procured by thruſting up a ſtraw, à pen, or a ſkewer. But 
if this diſeaſe proceeds from a ſuppreſſion of the lochia or 
menſes, ſpeedy and copious bleeding in the foot is necel- 
fary ; and if from a ſtoppage of the bleeding piles, leeches 
muſt be applied to the hzmorrhoidal veins. After bleed- 

ing, cathartics are proper; among which, the followin 
_ 3s preferable to all others : take of manna, four ounces; 
of cream of tartar, two drams; of nitre, half a dram; of 
ail of ſweet almonds, an ounce: all Which are to be taken 
in a pound of whey: The drink alfa ſhould be freſh 
Whey. Emulſions of the four cold ſeeds with barley-wa- 
ter, adding to every quart two ſcruples of njtre, are alſo 
cofwenient. oy | 


"Externally, warm baths are proper for the feet; or 
linnen-cloths may be dipped in hot-water, and applied to 
the feet. But eſpecially let the head be ſhaved all over, 
and embrocated with a mixture of the beſt vinegar, two 

ounces; camphorated ſpirit of wine, two drams ; purified 

nitre, two ſcruples; and oil of rhodium-wood, twenty 
drops. Antiphlogiſtic clyſters are alſo proper. th 

g But if all theſe means fail, recourſe muſt be had to cup- 
ping in the lower parts, to opiates and mild blifters : 
though Hoffman thinks the two latter hurtful; and 

Boerhaave adviſes the phyſician to conſider well, if the 

caſe be ſymptomatical, how far the foregoing method, or 

any part of it, is conſiſtent with the primary diſeaſe. _ 
HTHIRIASIS, 20 ple, in medicine, the pedicu- 
laris morbus, or louſy diſeaſe, is moſt incident to children, 
though adults are not wholly exempt from it. | 
Cleanneſs and wholeſome food are beſt for preventing 
this diſorder, which may be cured by waſhing the body 
with a lixivium of wormwood, ſtaves-acre, Teſſer cen- 
taury, and oakraſhes; adding ſome common ſalt. All 
the bitters, ſour and ſalt things, are here recommended; 
as is alſo mercury, which infallibly deſtroys theſe vermin; 


but it ought to be uſed with great gaution, even by adults, 


and ſhould never be uſed in applications to children. 

PH TH ISIS, 20,16, a ſpecies of conſumption ariſing 
from an ulcer of the lungs. See the article ConsUMPp- 
TION. | 5 

The figns of an approaching phthiſis, according to 

Morton, is a dry cough, which may continue for ſome 
months; whereas a ſimple catarrh is attended with ſpit- 
ting, and is but of ſhort duration. Vomiting, or a diſ- 
poſition to vomit after eating, excited by the above- men- 
tioned cough, is a moſt certain ſign of a phthiſis. 

In the firſt ftage of a conſumption, when the patient is 
afflicted with a continual cough, eſpecially in the night 
time, the defluxion upon the lungs is to be fopkd by 
bleeding, by repeated draughts of oxymel of ſquills and 
oil of ſweet almonds, of each an ounce, to be taken in 


large draughts of poſſet-drink; after which an opiate, 


made of two ounces of the ſimple elxiterial water, half an 
ounce of {imple einnamon-water, and fix drams of the 
ſyrup of poppies will be proper ; or the patient may take 
fix or ten of the ſtorax pills. It will alſo be convenient 
to carry down the impurities by ſtool, with a gentle ca- 
thartie. Diaphoretics likewiſe are not to be neglected; 
nor muft thoſe remedies that foften, lubricate, thicken, 
and concoct the phlegm be omitted; as ſugar-candy, 
barley-ſugar, old conſerve of roſes, liquorice-juice, the 
white and black troches of the London-diſpenſatory, 
freſh butter, in water-gruel, ſweet oil of ſweet almonds, 


and eſpecially linſeed oi] cold drawn, of which the patient 


may take a ſpoonful every hour, unleſs there is a diar- 
rhoea, or other ſymptom that forbids it. He may alſo eat 
raiſins and figs, and uſe the other medicines commonly 
preſcribed for coughs. See Covucn. ; 


In the ſecond ſtage, when the vomica is formed, but 
not ſuppurated, evacuations of all kinds are pernicious, | 


The patient ſhould continue the uſe of the pectoral me- 
dicines, and eſpecially the balſamic pills, milk-diet, and 


the chalybeate-waters ; of which he ſhould drink only 
four, or at moſt fix pints in a day, and a little at a time: 


and this courſe ſhould be continued for ſeveral years. 
But whether a milk- diet be uſed alone, or mixed with 
mineral waters, Hoffman thinks it hi 
tend to the following particulars: 1. 


n 0 enquire whathet he trength of the 
prime; viz. ſhould be well cleanſed 
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by 


ehly neceſſary to at- 


— 
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to enquire whethet the ſtrength of the ſtomäch is ſuf⸗ 
cient to digeſt and again expel 2 of medicine 
2. It is expedient that, before the ule of the milk, 1. 
from viſeiq and acig 
| 1 entiO | ſt effectually anſwer 2a 
by a laxative. infufſon of manna, whoſe virtue is ao. 
mented by adding a ſufficient quantity of tartar, 3. % 
the firſt days, it is expedient every morning about fi ar 
ſeven, and every afternoon, about five,o'clock, to g;; . 
fix or eight ounces of women's or aſſes- milk, and aſter. 
wards gradually to increaſe the PROT: 4. After the 
patient has for ſix or eight wt > drank the milk in thi, 
manner, a gentle Jaxative medicine, and ſuch as hay , 
tendency to evacuate the ſordes, is to be interpoſed and 
repeated every. fixth day. 5, He pught neverto uſe wine 
or malt-liquors for drink, but rather ptifans of . 
ab. 


humours; which intention is mo 


TR 


hartſhorn, and citron-peel. He muſt alſo careful] 
ſtain from aliments of hard digeſtion, and ſuch as generate 
bad juices, On the contrary, broth prepared of tortoiſes. 
cray-fiſh, veal, fowls, lettuce, and garden ſuccory, fol 
of ſingular ſervice, 6. In order to augment the con- 
coctive force of the ſtomach, which in a phthiſis is ve 
languid, it is expedient between meals to exhibit ſome 
balſamic pectoral, and ſtomachic elixir, ſuch as tha 
made of the beſt mytrh, ſaffron, nutmegs, orange - peel, 
marſh-trefoil, and ſiquorice root. * 
As to the pectoral and vulnerary balſams, the forms re. 
commended by the moſt celebrated phyſicians, are, ac. 
cording to the ſame author, the following ones. 
Take of, the oil of St. John's wort, two ounces; of 
ſperma-ceti, fix drachms; of the beſt Venice-turpentine, 
three drachms ; of dragon's blood, one drachm ; and of 
laudanum opiatum, fix grains: mix all together, and 
let the doſe be from one to two drachms, _ 
Nor, ſays he, have I found the following balſam leſs 
efficacious : take of the oil of ſweet almonds, two ounces: 
and of the flowers of ſulphur, ſublimed by quick-lime, 
two drachms : boil over a gentle fire ; then add, of the 
balſam- capivi, one drachm; of ſperma-ceti and bees- 
wax, each half an ounce; of the extract of ſaffron, half 
a drachm; and of the oils of aniſe, fennel and mace, 
each ten drops. _ | „„ 
Another balſam for anſwering the ſame end may be 
prepared thus. Take of the beſt Pruſſian honey and moun- 
tain- diacodium, each one ounce ; of the aqueous eſſence 
of myrrh inſpiſfated, half an ounce ; of the flowers of ſul- 
phur, and the extract of the tops of yarrow, each two 
drachms ; of the extract of ſaffron, half a drachm ; and 
1 the oils of mace and ſaſſafras- wood, each eight 
1 | 
Theſe noble and efficacious balſams, when their uſe is 
indicated, cannot be exhibited in a better or more proper 
vehicle, than a ſufficient quantity of the milk of aſſes, 
goats, OF COWS. | 1s rae t 
| In colliquative ſweats, Morton recommends the free 
uſe of pearl-julep; to which may be added chalk, coral, 
dragon's blood, or other abſorbents: the patient ſhould 
not be allowed to ſleep too long, and the bed-cloths ſhould 
be lighter. ee e 1 
PHYGETHLON, in ſurgery, a broad, but not 
much elevated tumour, of the Rabe nature with the bubo, 
See BuBo. 5 | 3 
PHYLACTERY, in antiquity, a charm, or amulet, 
which being worn, was ſuppoſed to preſerve people from 
certain evils, diſeaſes, and dangers, - 
The Jews were remarkable for wearing phylacteries of 
parchment, in the form of flips or rolls, wherein wete 
written certain paſſages of the law : theſe they wore UP” 
on their foreheads, and upon the wriſts of their left arms. 
The modern Jews think themſelves under an obligaten 
to this practice, which they obſerve only at mofniog 
prayer s. 1 1 : 
'. PHYSIC 
DICINE. „„ 
PHYSICAL, ſomething relating to nature. See Ne. 
TURE and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY... 
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„ $uo1xn, the ſame with medicine. See Me- 


© PHYSICIAN, a E who profeſſes Wien the 
art of healing diſeaſe a See the g article Mrpicm * 
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For an account of the college of phyfcians in 4 


fee COLLEGE. - 


e ought diligent- 
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ilpſophy+ Jes dhe article N 
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h ſigns as being taken from!the gountenance, ſerve to 
baten che Aae, diſpoſinion, c. both gf the body and 
mind: and, hence the ary of reducing dheſe ſigns to prag 
tice is termed phyſiognomy, than which nothing can be 
more precatious, in ſe far as it reſpeRts the characters of 
ople, accuſtomed by education and practice to diſſemble 
their ſent) ents. „e Eaton broom 5 £25039 
2 PHYSIOLOGY properly denotes a diſcourſe of na - 
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counted for; and thus he explains the tides by attraction. 
een Et boar fiat oat 

If therefore we conſider the difference there is betwixt 
natural philoſophers and other men, with regard to their 
knowledge of the phænomena, we ſhall, find it conſiſts 
only in a greater largeneſs of comprenenton ; whereby 
analogies, harmonies; and agreements, are diſcovered in 
tae works of nature, and the particular effects explained; 


1 a4 


by the mind; for that they extend our proſpect beyond 
what is preſent and near to us, and enable us to make 
very probable. conjectures touching things that may have 
happened at very great diſtances of time and place, as 
well as to predict things to come; which; ſort of endea- 
your towards omniſcience, is much affected by the mind. 

Among phyſicians, the term phyſiology, denotes the | 


hiſtory of the human, body and its ſeveral conſtituent parts, 


- & 


with their relatjops and functions. 


<>. — 


ſometimes given to natural things; a community of wot 
A'®UR AL PHILOSOPHE: ' || the parts of the body. 
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PICAGE, or eee, an alias cater or dag 


:ÞAd at fairs and markets, for breaking the ground, an 
2 r PO OOIRTY 
ie 1 or liquor, commonly compoſed of 
alt, vinegar, &c, ſometimes with the addition of ſpices, 
wherein meaty fruit, and other things are preſerved and 
ſeaſoned. The ſame. name is alſo given to any vegetable 
production prepared in pickle, hy eg ed 


--PIQUEERING, PICKkEERING, or P1ckEROONING, 


— 


a flying war or ſkirmiſh made by ſoldiers detached from 


{ N 


ia 


* 


two armies for pillage, or before a main battle begins. 
Jos PICTURE, a piece of painting, or a ſubject repre- 


x 


ſented in colours, on wood, canvas, paper, or the like. 
See PAIN TIN G. t . 
PIECE, in commerce, ſignifies ſometimes a whole, 
and ſometimes a part of the whole. In the firſt ſenſe, we 


g ſay a piece of cloth or velvet, &c. meaning a certain 
quantity of yards regulated by cuſtom ; being yet entire, 
| and not cut. In the other ſignification, we ſay a piece of 


tapeſtry, meaning a diſtinct member wrought a- part, 
which, with ſeyera] others, make one Wanda 8 
PIECE, in matters of money, ſignifies ſometimes, the 


| ſame thing with ſpecies; and ſometimes. by adding the 


value of the pieces, it is uſed to expreſs ſuch as have no 

amor partiellen, i on ds GE 
PIECE, in heraldry, denotes an ordinary or charge. 

_ Prfces, in the military art, includes all ſorts of great 

guns and mortars. Battering pieces are the larger ſort of 


guns uſed at ſieges for. making the breaches, ſuch are the 
"twenty-four pounders, and culverine, the one carrying 


twenty-four, and the other an eighteen pound ball. 


pounders, ſakers, minions, and three-pounders, which 
arch with the army, and encamp always behind the ſe- 
cond. line, but in day of battle are in the front. A ſol- 


| dier's firelock is, likewiſe called his piece, 


PIEDOUCHE, in architecture, a pier or ſquare kind 
of pillar, part of which is hid within a wall. The only 
thing wherein it differs from a pilaſter is, that the latter 
has a regular baſe and capital, which the other wants. 
See PiLASTER. 8 FC 
This term is alſo uſed, for part of the ſolid wall annex- 


ed to a door or window, comprehending the door- poſt, 


PIE POWDER Courr, or Prpxs PULVERISATI, a 


a o 


court held in fairs for doing juſtice to buyers and ſellers, 


chambtanle, tableau, leaf, &. 


| and redrefling diſorders there committed, 


” 
< — 


It is ſo called, as being moſt uſually held in the ſum- 
mer, when the ſuitors to the court have duſty feet, &c. 


This is a court of record, incident to every fair, and is to 


be held only during the time the fair is kept. 
PIER, or PEER, in building, denotes a maſs of ſtone, 
&c. oppoſed by way of fortreſs againſt the force of the ſea, 


bout in any haven, 


It is alſo uſed in architecture for a kind of pilaſter, or 


PIA Marz, in anatomy, the third tunic or membrane 
of the brain, placed immediately under the tunica arach- 
noides, and cloſely and firmly connected to the brain: 
t not only extends over the whole ſurface of the brain, but 
infinvates itſelf into all its cavities, and is carried down 
to the bottom of all its furrows. It covers alſo the ſpinal 
marrow, and all the nerves, and adheres alſo to the tu- 
ca arachnoides very cloſely and firmly, in the upper 
Part of the head 3 but much leſs ſo below, with the dura [ 
Mater, WE > > . „ 1 | 
PIAZZA, in building, a portico, or covered walk, 
ſupported by arches. See the article Po TIco. 4 
CA, in medicine, a depravation of appetite, which . 
makes the patient long for. what. is unfit for. food, or in- 
b of nouxiſhing, as chalk, afhes, coals, plaſter, | 
why To by . FF T [239 18 011 12 121 22 | 
Apps, 2 ſe& ſo called from their leader, one Pi- 
©, 3 Fleming, ho, about the beginning of, the fi. 
1 0 century, improved upon the error of the Adamites, 
c elpect to nakedneſs.; and who pretended that he was 
at into the world, as another Adam, to reſtore the law 


buttreſs, raiſed for ſupport, ſtrength, and ſometimes for 
ornament. | | e 


nary is perforated, or ſtruck through, ſhewing, as it 
were, a hole in it, which muſt be expreſſed in blazon, as 
foration in the center, it is blazoned ſquare-pierced, which 
is more proper than quarterly- pierced, as Leigh expreſſes 
it. When the hole or. perforation is round, it muſt be 
expreſſed round. piercedʒ if it be in the ſhapeof a lozenge, 


| it is expreſſed pierced lozenge- ways. All piercings muſt 


be of the colour of the field, and when ſuch figures appear 
on the centre of a; croſs, &c, of another colour, the 
eroſs is not to be ſuppoſed pierced, but that the figure 
on it is a charge, and muſt be accordingly blazoned. 
PIERCING, among farriers. To pierce a horſe-ſhoe 


| lean, is to pierce it too near the edge of the iron: to 


pierce it fat, is to pieree it farther in. 


* 4 


PIETIS ITS, a religious ſect ſprung up among the pro- 


teſtants of Germany, ſeeming to be a Kind of mean be- 
tween the Quakers. of England, and the Qyietiſts of the 


1 3 which, he ſaid, conſiſted principally of two 


Romiſh church. 


Field- pieces are twelve-pounders,. demi-culverines, ſix- 
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or a great river, for the ſecurity of ſhips that lie at har- 


 PLERCED, Pexcr”, in heraldry, is When any ordi- 


to its. ſhape :. thus if a croſs have a ſquare hole, or per- 
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They defpife di forts of eccletiatieatipttity; an (choot 
theology, and all forms and ceremt 
Jelves up to contemplation "and the'r 
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Ferox, in ornitbology. See Core 
There are two kinds of pigeons, the wild and the tame; 


milliarity: the wild afually perch upon trees, being ſeldom 
ſeen on the ground. Pigeons are of various forts, Tuch | 


theſe ſeaſons there are a great number of young pigeons, 


intended to be kept; but it is better to have it too large 


Come at them in the former as in the latter. 


ſhould be covered with a board projecting a con 
to climb the outſide of the houſe. 


underſtood, from the figure we have given of it on 
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thi latter differ from the former only in bigneſs and fa- 


as carriers, powters, runts, turbets, &c. See CARRIERS, 
C. | N . | v 1 La E * $4 $2-1M 
There are two ſeaſons when you may eafily procure a 
ſufficient ſtock of pigeons, viz. May and Auguſt: for at 
which may then be purchaſed very ere | | 
Piero Hos, a houſe erected full of holes within 
for the keeping, breeding, &c. of pigeons, otherwiſe 
called a dove cote. | 97 e 
Any lord of a manor may build a pigeon-houfe on his 
Jand, but a tenant cannot do it without the lord's licence. 
When perſons ſhoot at or kill pigeons within a certain diſ- 
tance of the pigeon-houſe, they are liable to pay a forfei- 
ture. | N. : AE e AS ÞA 
In order to ere a pigeon-houſe to advantage, it will 
be neceſſary, in the firſt place, to pitch upon a convenient 
ſituation, of which none is more proper than the middle 
of a ſpacious court-yard, becauſe pigeons are naturally of 
a timorous diſpoſition, and the leaſt noiſe they hear 
frightens them. With regard to the ſize of the pigeon- 
Houſe, it muſt depend entirely upon the number of birds 


than too little; and as to its form, the round ſhould de 
preferred to the ſquare ones; becauſe rats cannot ſo eaſily 
It is alſo 
much more commodious ; becauſe you may, by means of 
a "ladder turning upon an axis, one viſit all the neſts in 
the houſe, without the leaſt difficulty; which cannot ſo 
eaſily be done in a ſquare- houſQ. 0 55 
Isa order to hinder rats from climbing up the outſide of 
the pigeon-houſe, the walls ſhould be covered with tin 
plates to a certain height, about a foot and a half will be 
ſufficient; but they ſhould project out three or four 
inches at the top, to prevent their clambering any 
higher. CAL 1 bs 1 21 10 | 3 | 
The pigeon-houſe ſhould be placed at no great diſtance 
from water, that the pigeons may carry it to their young 
ones; and their carrying it in their bills will warm it, and 
render it more wholeſome in cold weather. | 
The boards that cover the pigeon-houſe ſhould be well 
joined together, ſo that no rain may penetrate through it. 
And the whole building ſhould be covered with hard 
plaſter, and white-waſhed within and without, white be- 
ing the moſt pleaſing colour to pigeons, There muſt be 
no window, or other opening, in the pigeon-houſe to the 
eaſtward ; theſe ſhould always face the ſouth, for pigeons 
are very fond of the ſun, eſpecially in winter, 3 
The neſts or covers in a pigeon houſe, ſhould conſiſt 
of ſquare holes made in the walls, of a ſize ſufficient to 
admit the cock and hen to ſtand in them. The firſt range 
of theſe neſts ſnould not be leſs than four feet from the 
ground, that the wall underneath being ſmooth, the rats 
may not be able to reach them. Theſe neſts ſhould be 


placed in quincunx order, and not directly over one an- 


other. Nor muſt they be continued any higher than with- 
in three feet of the top of the wall: and the 3 row 
1 


derable 
diſtance from the wall, for fear the rats ſhould find means 


This deſcription of a pigeon-houſe will be more eaſily 
plate C. The upper compartment of which repreſents 
a farmer's yard, where I is the farm-houſe. P, the 
N from the yard. Q the cellar and ſtore-houſe. 

„entrance to the preſs. H, the cyder preſs. G, plan 
of an outhouſe for holding apples, &c. adjoining to the 
preſs. F, dairy. E, paſſage into the yard. D.C. cow-houles. 
B, L, M, ſtables. A, the pigeon-houſe. K, the horſe- 
pond. T, the barn, N, the great door of the batn. 
O, .cart-houſe, & c. e e ee 
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ng of 71 number of calhe, 
3 dug DFF ; ſaves for ſe. 
parating the trough, that the lambs may feed withour git. 
r e another. CD, FF, tranfverſe pieces 10 
keep the upper part of the ſtaves at Nerd = Fo 


treſſel on which the bottom of the trough reſts. Gm 
pieces of wood mortiſed into the treſſel, in an oblique pok. 


1 


tion, for keeping the trough ſtead yy: | 


Fig. 3. Part of the table wall; into which the piece of 


wood L is faſtened.” Into this another, M N, is mor- 
tiſed for ſupporting the rack 4 b, for holding the hay, Re. 
8 horſes M e Fg ee 

ig. 4+ A vertical ſection of the pigeon- houſe, in or. 
der to ſhew the infide of it. H, K, niches raph 905 
„er N AB, axis of the turning-ladders Ll 
MM. C, D, are openings by which the pigeons pals 
out and into the pigeon-houſe. The nefts or holes ate 
ranged in quineunx order. E, the upper boundary of the 
neſts, projecting over the holes, in order to prevent the 
rats or other vermin from getting down to deſtroy the pi- 
geons. F, G, the cinQuures, or places where the ſtones 


project on the outſide, in order to prevent any vermin 


1 : 
. 


from climbing up the outſide of the houſe. © * 
Fig. S. an elevation of three rows of holes, and a plan 
of one of the three-ranks, drawn on a larger ſcale. 
-PIKE,- an offenſive weapon, conſiſting of a ſhaft of 
wood, twelve or fourteen feet long, headed with a flat. 
pointed ſteel, called the ſpear. The pike was a long 
time in uſe among the infantry, to enable them to ſuſtain 
the attack of the cavalry, but it is now taken from them, 
and the bayonet, which fixes on at the end of the cara- 
bine, is ſubſtituted in its place: yet the pike ſtil} continues 
the weapon of foot-officers, who fight pike in hand, falute 
with the pike, &c,. e e, eee HIER EWA. 
Pixx, in ichthyology, the ſame with lucius. See the 
article Lucius. Tor e,, 
PILASTER, in architecture, a ſquare column, ſome- 
times inſulated, but more frequently let within a wall, 
and only ſhewing a fourth or fifth part of its thickneſs. 
+ "The pilaſter is different in different orders; it bor- 
rows the name of each, and has the fame proportions, 
and the ſame capitals; members, and ornaments, with the 
columns themſelves. Pilaſters are however uſually made 
without either ſwelling or diminution, and as broad at 
top as at the bottom; though ſome of the modern archi- 


tects, as M. Manſard, &c. diminiſh them at the top, and 


even make them fwell in the middle, like columns, par- 
ticularly when placed behind columns. 0 
Mr. PerraulC odferves, that pilaſters, like columns, be- 
come of different kinds, according to the different manner 
in which they are applied to the wall. Some are*whol!y 
detached, and theſe Vitruvius calls paraſtatæ; others 
have three faces clear out of the wall; others two; and 


| others only one; theſe Vitruvius calls antæ. Iaſulate 


pilaſters are but rarely found in the antique; for the chief 
uſe the ancients ap: þ of them, was to give the greater 
ſtrength to the extremities of porticoes. . 

| There are four things to be principally regarded in 
pilafters ; their projecture out of the wall; their diminu- 
tion; the diſpofition of the entablature, when it happens 
to be common to them and to a column; and their flutings 
and capitals. 1. then, The projecture of pilaſters that 
have only one face out of the wall, ought to be one 
eighth of their breadth, or at moſt one fixth ; but when 
they receive impoſts againſt their fides, the projectute May 
be a quarter. of their diameter, 2. Pilaſters are ſeldom 
diminiſhed when they have only one face out of the wall: 
indeed when they ſtand in the ſame line with columns, 
and the entablature is continued over both, without 2" 
break, the pilaſters are to have the ſame dimenſt0ns = 
the columns. 3. Pilaſters are ſometimes fluted, thoug 
the columns that accompany them are not ſo; A 4 
the contrary, the columns are ſometiines fluted, when ute 
pilaſters that accomparty them ar , The gutings of pilz- 
ſters are always odd in number, keept in half players 
which meet 'at inward * here four flutings 4. 


made for three, & c. 4. The proportions of the ern, 
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of pilaſters, are 45 me as to height-witti'thoſe of co- 
lumsz but they differ in breadth, the leaves of, pilaſtets 
being much broader; beczuſe pilaſtere, though, of equal 
extent, haye.only the ſame. number of leaves ſor their girt, 
viz. eight. Their, uſual, diſpoſition is to have two in; 
each, ſace in the, lower rom, one in the middle, and two 


Add to this, that the rim of the vaſe, or tambour, is not 
ſtrait, as the lower part is ; but a little circular and pro- 
minent in the middle. See Fluri dos. 
In pilaſters that ſypport arches, the proportions, ac- 
cording to Palladio, ſhould be regulated by the light they 
are placed in; and at the angles by the weight they are to 
ſuſtain: they mult not be too tall and flender, left they 
reſemble pillars, nor too dwarfiſh and groſs, leſt they 


_ ought. not to be narrower than one third, nor broader 
than two thirds of the yacuity, or interſpace between pi- 
laſter and pilaſter; but as for thoſe that ſtand at the cor- 
ners, they may have a little more latitude allowed them, 
to give the greater ſtrength to the angles, Palladio ob- 
ſerves, that in the theatres and amphitheatres, and ſuch 
maſſive works, they have been as broad as, the half, and 
ſometimes as the whole vacuity or interſpace, He alſo 
aſſerts, that their true proportion ſhould be an exact ſquare; 
but for leſſening of expence, they are uſually made nar- 
rower in flank than in front. 3 i 
PILCHARD, Pilabardus, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
clupea, with the upper jaw bifid, and ſpotted on each 
fide with black. | | 

PILE, in antiqu 
which t 
burnt, | : 
PiLE, in building, is uſed for a large ſtake rammed into 
the ground in the bottom of rivers, or in marſhy land, for 
a foundation to build upon. | 
Pix is alſo uſed among architects 


ity, 2 pyramid built of wood, on 
he bodies of the deceaſed were laid in order to be 


ne... ? | 4 at wk Ti 
. in coinage, denotes a kind of puncheon, which 
in the old way of coining with the hammer, contained 
the arms, or other figure and inſcription to be ſtruck on 
the coin. N pies N „C + 3 + 
PII E, in heraldry, an ordinary in form of a wedge, 
contracting from the chief, and terminating in a point 
towards the bottom of the ſhield. | ms 46) 
PiLEs, in medicine, the ſame 
Hanes eee, ln d els... Bets 
PILGRIMAGE, a kind of religious diſcipline, which 
conſiſts in taking a journey to ſome holy place, in order 
to adore the relics of ſome deceaſed faint. Pilgrimages 
began to be made about the middle ages of the church ; 
but they were moſt in vogue after the end of the eleventh 


with hemorrhoids. See 


tion, not excepting Rugs and princes. themſelves; and 
even biſhops made no difficulty of being abſent from their 
churches on the fame account. The places moſt viſited 
were Jeruſalem, Rome, Compoſtella, and Tours ; but 
the greateſt numbers now reſort to Loretto, in order to 
viſit the chamber of the bleſſed Virgin, in which ſhe was 
born, and brought up her fon Jeſus, till he was twelve 
years of age. his chamber, it is pretended, was car- 


afterwards in the ſame manner tranſported to Loretto, 
where a magnificent cathedral is built over it. In this 
chamber, is the image of the bleſſed Virgin, almoſt co- 
vered with pearls and diamonds, and round the ſtatue is a 
kind of rainbow formed of precious ſtones of various co- 
lours. Five hundred thouſand pilgrims ſometimes reſort 
to this houſe in one year, in order to pay their devotions 
efore this glorious image. d 

L, in pharmacy, a form of 


ſuch as cannot take bitter and ill taſted medicinal dr aughts, 
4 alſo to keep in readineſs for occaſional uſe without de- 

ying, 5 8 | 
f PILLAGE, among builders, is a 
ing N a column to bear up arches. 

ILLAR, in architeQure, 

round and in } 
a juſt column. 


halves in the angles, in the turns of which they meet. 


road, by the lord of the manor, with his arms upon it, 


appear hike the piers of bridges. In private buildings they | 


for a maſs of build- | 


century, when every one was for viſiting places of devo- 


ried by angels into Dalmatia, about the year 1291, and 


. | | medicine reſembling a 
little ball, to be ſwallowed whole, invented in favour of 


ſquare pillar, ſtand - 


re, a kind of irregular column, 
ſulated, but deviating from the proportions of 


PIM 
|for; regular architecture ; ſuch are the pillar which ſup»! 
port Gothic vaults, or buildings; and, indeed, they are 
not reſtrained by any rules, their parts and proportions be- 
iog arbitrary. l n x Gs ol * e ' 

| » Butting PILLAR, 
ticle BuTTREss: + 
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the ar- 
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* Square PILLAR, a maſſive work, called alſo a\pier, or; 
piedroit, ſerving to ſupport arches, &. 
_ PIELORY was anciently a poſt erected in a croſg-: 


3 N 
the ſame with 


ag mark of his. ſeigniory, and ſometimes with a collar 
to fix criminals to. At preſent, it is a wooden machine, 
made to-confine. the head and hands, in order to expoſe 
criminals to public view, and to render them publicly in- 
Kt! fanny hn my, i bg Heal 
PILOT, a perſon employed to conduct ſhips over 
bars and ſands, or through intricate channels, into a road 
%%/%///% k ĩð» . I Ir TTY 
-/PIMENTA, or PiN Tro, in the materia medica, 
Jamaica pepper, or all- ſpice, the dried aromatic berry. of 
a large tree growing in the mountainous parts of Jamaica, 
reckoned. a ſpecies of myrtle, and called. by Sir Hans 
Sloane, myrtus arborea aromatica foliis laurinis; by Linnæus, 
myrtus faliis alternis. PF 
Pimenta is a moderately warm ſpice, of an agreeable fla - 
vour, ſomewhat reſembling that of a mixture of cloves, 
cinnamon, and nutmegs. Diſtilled with water it yields 
an elegant eſſential oil, ſo ponderous as to fink in the 
aqueous fluid, in taſte moderately pungent, in ſmell and 
flavour approaching to oil of cloves, or rather a mixture 
of thoſe of cloves and nutmegs : the remaining decoction 
inſpiſſated, leaves an extract ſomewhat ungrateful, but 
not pungent, and the berry itſelf is found to be almoſt 
wholly deprived of its taſte as well as flavour he warmth 
of this ſpice reſiding rather in the volatile than in the fixed 
parts, 20207 B+ 3 2 ey foe f 
This ſpice, at firſt brought over for dietetic uſes, has 
been long employed in the ſhops as a ſuccedaneum to the 
more coſtly oriental aromatics; from them it was intro- 
duced into our hoſpitals, and is now received both in the 
London and Edinburgh Pharmacopæias. The college of 
London directs a ſimple water to be diſtilled from it, in 
the proportion of a gallon from half a pound: this is ſtrong- 
ly impregnated with the flayour of the pimenta, though 
it is leſs elegant than the ſpirituous water which the ſhops 
have been accuſtomed: to prepare, by drawing off two or 
three gallons of proof ſpirit from the ſame quantity of the 
ſpice. The eſſential oil does not ſeem to be much known 
in practice; though it promiſes to be a very uſeful one, 
and might, doubtleſs, on many occaſions, ſupply the 
place of many of the dearer oil . The quantity of oil 
afforded by the ſpice is very conſiderable: Cartheuſer in- 
deed ſays, that only about half a dram is to be got from 
ſixteen ounces; a miſtake, which probably has ariſen 
from inadvertence in copying Neumann's proportion, of 
half a dram from an ounce, or one ſixteenth: ſo Bs a 
proportion as this laſt cannot, however, be collected in 
its proper form, the oil that remains diſſolved in the diſ- 
tilled water being here includec. | 
PIMPLE, in ſurgery, a ſmall puſtule, ariſing, chiefly 
on the face. See the article PUSTULE. 1 TY 
PIN, in commerce, a little neceſſary implement made 
of braſs wire, uſed chiefly by the women in adjuſting their 
roſe, ©: To | 

The perfection of pins conſiſts in the ſtiffneſs of the 
wire and its whiteneſs, in the heads being well turned, 
and in the fineneſs of the points. The London pointing 
and whitening are in moſt repute, becauſe our pin- 
makers, in pointing, uſe two ſteel-mills, the firſt of 
which forms the point, and the latter takes off all irregu- 
larities, and renders it ſmooth, and as it were poliſhed ; 
and in whitening, they uſe block-tin granulated : where- 
as in other countries they are ſaid to uſe a mixture of 
tin, lead, and quick-ſilver; which not only whitens 
worſe than the former, but is alſo dangerous, on account 
of the ill quality of that mixture, which renders a punc- 
ture with a pin thus whitened, ſ@newhat difficult to be 
eured." The conſumption of pins is incredible, and 
there is no commodity ſold cheaper. The number of 
hands employed in this manufacture is very great, each 
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illars are always either too maſſive, or too lender | 


| pin paſſing through the hands of fix different workmen, 
6 Ha 5 ; between 


J bo N n . | 1 5 3 | r 5 
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between the drawing of the braſs wirt and the ſticking he trees, and to encourage their" gr "tl in Amer * 

, 91997 1103054 4:11) and Fes; withinforty gone hi nie Prin ia to de 
Pins are ſometimes made of iron-wite, rendered black propagated in England in any plenty, though there Wy 
by a varniſh of linſeed-oil, with lamp-black,/ which the ſome large trees of this ſort" growing in two" or thite 
braſs-wite would not Teceive='vhefe ate deſigned for the ces long beforey particuluſy at ford Weymbuth's by 
5 uſe of perſons in mourning, though not univerſally ap- Longleet, my ndbam Khatebbull's "tn Kent; an@je 
| proved f ð 04.14. 9s. | has been chiefly tom the ſreds Uf the latter that the mich 


„ e 
© PINCHING, in gardening, a kind of pruning, per- greater number of theſe trees now in Eng la d have bee 
formed by nipplag'off-the en tender ſprigs of raiſed ; for althoagh there Has annuall Pe e 
trees and plants between the nails of the thumb snd n- ſeeds brought from Ameriea, yet thoſe have'been ſew in 
| chiefly practiſed in April ot May, and ſometimes in compariſon to the produce of the trees in Kent: manh of 
i . July, on the large uſeleſs branches towards the trees, which have been raiſed from the ſeeds Of hö 
f | the top of wplant or tree, becauſe they conſume's great trees, now produce plenty of good ſeeds; particularly 
deal of the ſap. Ses Pura - 4 07 ES HTERT] thoſe in the gardens'of the late duke of Argyle at Wh 1 
PINDARIC, in poetry, an ode formed in imitation of ton, which 'annually produce large quantitſes of Chez 
the manner of Pindar. The! Pindarie manner js'diftin- | which dis grace, when living, mi | generouſly ai; __ 
gulſhed by tlie boldneſs and height of the flights; the to all the curious. on 
ſuddenneſs and ſurpriſingneſs of the tranſitions; and the | All the forts of pines are propagated by ſeeds; which 
ſeeming! irregularity, wildneſs, and enthuſiaſm of the are produced"in' hard woody cones ; the wap tg geg de 
whole. The onby part remaining of Pindar's works is a.| ſeeds our of theſe eones, which are cloſe, is 10 l them 
hook of odes, all in praiſe of the victors at the Olympian, beſore a gentle fire, whieh will cauſe the cells to open, 
Pythian, Nemean, and Iſthmian, games; whence the and then the ſeeds may be eaſily taken out. If the Egpts 
firſt is intitled the Olympians; the ſecond the Pythians, are keptentire,* the ſeeds wilt remain good ſome years, 
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the third the Nemæans, and the fourth the Iſthmians. that the ſureſt way to preſerve them, is to let then e 
PIN E, Pinas, in botany, a genus of trees, the male in the cones, until the time for ſowing the ſeeds; if the 
flowers of which are collected in à ſcaly conical bunch, cones are kept in a warm place in fummer, they wilf pen, 
having many ſtamina, which are connected at their baſe, and emit the ſeeds, but if they are tot 'expaſed* to nuch 
terminated by erect ſummits, included in the ſcales, heat, many of the forts will remain entire ſome years 
which ſupply the want of petals and empalement. The 2 thoſe which are cloſa. and compact 1 andthe 
female flowers are collected in a common oval cone, and | ſeeds, which have been taken out of cones of ſeven years 
ſtand at a diſtance from the male on the ſame tree. Under old, have grown very well, fo that theſe may be tranſport- 
each ſcale of the cone is produced two flowers, which | ed to any diftance, provided the cones are well ripened, 
have no petals, but a ſmall germen, ſupporting an awl- and properly put up. 12 5 1 Mud 
ſhaped ſtyle® crowned by a tingle ſtigma. The germen| The beſt time for ſowing the ſeeds of 
afterward becomes an oblong oval nut, crowned, with a the end of March; when the ſeeds are ſown, the place 
wing, included in the rigid ſcale of the cone.  _| ſhould be covered with nets to keep off birds, other wife, 
There are various ſpecics of the pine- tree; but two | when the plants begin to appear with the huſſe of the ſeed 
only that deſerve cultivating ; namely, the Scotch- pine, on their tops, the birds will pick off the heads of the 


pines, is about | 
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[I and the white pine, commonly called in England lord | plants, and deſtroy them. 1 
| j Weymouth's, or New- England pine. | Where the quantity of ſeeds to be fown is not great, it 
1 The Scoteh- pine, ſo called from its growing naturally | will be a good way to ſow them either in boxes or pots 
0 W on the mountains of Scotland, is the tree that affords the | filled with light loamy earth, which may be remayetd 


red or yellow deal; which is the moſt durable of any of | from one ſituation to another, according to the ſeaſon of 
the kinds yet known. The leaves of this tree are pretty | the year; but if there is a large quantity of the ſeeds; fo 
broad and ſhort, of a greyiſh colour, growing two out of as to require a good ſpace' to receive them, they ſhould 
Each ſheath ; the cones are fmal};! pyramidal, and end in | be ſown on an eaſt or north-ezſt border, where they may 
narrow points; they are of a light colour, and the feeds | be ſcreened from the ſun, whoſe, heat is very-injutious to 
are ſmall. G MUG. e brig It + | theſe plants at their firſt appearance above ground, Thoſe 
- This ſort grows well upon almoſt every ſoil ; IJ have | ſeeds, which are ſown in pots or boxes, fhouldalfo be 
planted numbers of the trees upon: peat bogs, where they placed in a ſhady ſituation, but not under'trets 3'and if 
have made great progreſs. I have alſo planted them in | they are ſcreened from the fun with mats, at the time 
clay, where they have ſucceeded far beyond expectation; when the plants firſt come up, it will be a good method 
and upon ſand, gravel, and chalk, they likewiſe thrive as | to preſerve them. $87 B00 ee, 
well; but as they do not grow near fo faſt upon grave] | When the plants appear, they muſt be conſtantly kept 
and fand, as upon moiſt ground, ſo the wood is much | clean from weeds, and, in very dry Teafons; if they ate 
preferable ;- for thoſe trees which have been cut down | now and then gently refreſhed with water; it will forward 
upon moiſt ſoils, where they have made the greateſt pro- | their: growth; but this muſt be done with great care and 
greſs, when they have been ſawn out into boards, have | caution, for if they ate haftily watered, it will waſh the 
not been valuable, the wood has been white, and of a | tender plants out of the ground, or lay them down flat, 
looſe texture; whereas thoſe which have grown upon | which often ro:s their ſhanks; and when this is too often 
dry gravelly ground, have proved nearly equal to the beſt | repeated, it will have the ſame effęct; ſo that unlels it is 
foreign deals; and I doubt not but thoſe plantations, | judiciouſly performed, it will be the beſt way to give them 
which of late years have been made of. theſe trees, | none, but only ſcreen them from the ſun, © 
will, in the next age, not only turn greatly to the ad- | If the plants come up too cloſe, it will be a good me- 
vantage of their poſſeſſors, but alſo; become a national be. thod to thin them gently about the beginning of July: 
nefit. ee JJ I | The plants, which are drawn up, may then be planted 
The white pine is one of the talleſt trees of all the ſpe- | on other beds, which ſhould be prepared ready to receive 
cies, often growing a hundred feet high, as I have been | them, for they mould be immediately planted as the) are 
credibly informed. The bark of this tree is very fmooth | drawn up, becauſe their tender: roots are ſoon dried and 
and delicate, eſpecially when young; the leaves are long | ſpoiled ar this ſeaſon of the year. This work ſhould be 
and ſlender, five growing out of each ' ſheath; the | done, if poſſible, in cloudy or rainy weather, and then 
branches are pretty cloſely garniſhed with them, ſo make | the plants will draw out with better r6ots, and will ſoon 
a fine appearance; the cones are long, ſlender, and by: | put out new fibres N ; but if the weather ſhould prove 
looſe, opening with the firſt warmth of the ſpring; ſo clear and dry, the plants ſhould be fhaded every day from 
that if they are not gathered in winter, the ſcales open | the ſun with mats, and now, and then gently reitet 
and let out the ſeeds. The wood of this ſort is efteemed | with water. In drawing up of the plants, "there ſhould 
for making of maſts fir ſhips; it is in England called | be great care taken not to diſturh the roots of the plant: 
lord Weymouth's, or New-England pine, as hath been left remaining in the ſeed-beds; 8&c. fo that if the groond 
already obſerved. As the wood of this tree was generally | be hard, the beds ſhould be well watered fome 1mE de⸗ 
thought of gteat ſervice to the navy, there was a ſaw/ made fore the plants are thinned, to ſoften and looſen the gam 
in the ninth: year of queen Anne, for the preſervation of and if, after the plants are drawn out, the beds _— 
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geudy entered to fate the earth 16 dhe 'r60ts'of the 16-| 


mining plants, it will be of great ſetvice to them; but it 
muſt be done with great care, fo as not to waſh otit their 
roots, or lay down the plants. The diſtance, Which 
ſhould'be/allowed theſe plants, is four ot five inches row 
from row, and three mohes in the tw. 
In theſe beds the plants may remiin till the ſpring 
twelvemonths after, by which time they will be fit to 
tranſplant" where they are to remain for good; for the 
younger plants are, When planted out, the: better they 


ing at's much greater age, yet young plants planted at 
the ſame time will in a few F. e e r e ones, 
and ſoon outſtrip them in their rowth ; and there is an 
advantage in planting young, by ſaving the expence of 
ſtaking, and much watering, which large or ng 
I have ſeveral times ſeen. plantations” of feveral forts of 
nes, which were made of plants fix or ſeven feet high, 
and at the ſame time others of one foot high planted be- 
tween them, which in ten years were better trees than the 
old ones; and much more vigorous in their growth ; but 
if the ground, where they are deſigned to remain, cannot 
be prepared by the time before-mentioned, the plants 
ſhould'be' planted but of the beds into a nurſery, where 
_ they may remain two years, but not longer; for it will 
be very hazardous in removing thele trees at a greater 
The beſt ſeaſon to tranſplant theſe pines, is about the 
latter end of March, or the beginning of April, juſt be- 
ſore they begin to ſhoot; for although the Scotch pine, 
and ſome of the moſt hardy ſorts, may be tranſplanted in 
winter, eſpecially when they are growing in ſtrong land, 
where they may be taken up with balls of earth to their 
roots, yet this is what I would not adviſe for common 
practice, having frequently ſeen it attended with bad con- 
ſequences, but thoſe which are removed in the ſpring 
. here theſe trees are planted in expoſed ſituations, 
they ſhould be put ptetty cloſe together, that they may 
ſheſter each other, and, when they have grown a few 
years, part of the plants thay be cut down to give room 
ſor the others to grow); but'this muſt be gradually per- 
formed, left by too much opening the plantation at once, 
the air ſhould be let in among the remaining trees with 
too great violence, which will ſtop their growth, 
Whetever large def | 
the beſt method will be to raiſe the plants either upon a 


and alfo upon the ſame ſort of ſoil ; a ſmall piece of 
ground will be ſufficient to raife plants enough for man 
acres ; but, as the plants require ſome care in their fi 
raifing, if the neighbouring cottagers, who have many of 
them ſmall ineloſures "adjoining to their cottages ; or, 
where this is wanting, a 


and managing the young plants, till they are fit for 
tranſplanting. the women and children may be uſefully 


hereby they would be engaged to have a regard for the 
Plantations when. made, and prevent their being de- 
ſtroyed. i . 

The Scotch pine, as 


ful, is the ſort which beſt deſerves care. This will thrive 


except heath and furze. will grow; ſo that there are many 
thouſand acres of ſuch land lying convenient for water 
carriage, which at preſent is of little benefit to any body, 
that might, by plantations of theſe trees, become good 
eſtates to their proprietors, and alſo a national benefit; 
and as the legiſlators have taken this into their conſidera- 
tion, and already paſſed ſome laws for the encouraging 
theſe plantations, as alſo for their preſervation and ſecu- 
rity ; fo it may be hoped that this will be undertaken by 


different parts of the kingdom, with proper ſpirit ; for 
although they may not expect to receive much profit from 
gen ions in their own time, yet their ſuccefſors 


1 


=». 


antations are defigned to be made, 


part of the ſame land, or as near to the place as poſſible, 


was before obſerved, being the. 
hardieſt of all the kinds, and the wood of it the moſt uſe- 


mall incloſure ſhould be made. 
them for the purpoſe of raiſing the plants, and they be 
furniſhed with the ſeeds and directions for ſowing them, 


be performed in Pepe 


upon the moſt barren ſands, where ſcarce any thing elſe 


the gentlemen who are poſſeſſed of ſuch-lands in all the 


and the charge of pl 


them. 
employed in this work, and the proprietors of land agree- | 
ing with them to take their plants, when raiſed, at a cer- 
tain price, it would be a great benefit to the poor, and 


any with ig 


Feen ever wi ee thein, by beaurffing the =" 
ſent dreary parts of the ebuntry, will in ſome meafure re- 
compenſe them for their trouble and expence 

creati 

which ar 


N. 


bene, t eee 2 
Tie expende of making theſe plantations is what moſt 
people are afraid of, ſo Would not engage In it; but the 
greateſt of the expence is that of feriting them from the 


will ſucceed; for although ſome ſorts will beat tranſplant- cattle, &c. for the other is trifling, us there will be no 


;neceflity for pre aring the ground to receive” the plants, 
anting an acre of land with theſe plants, 
will not be more than thirty ſhillings where Tabor is deat, 
excluſive of the plants, which' may be Valued at 1219 
ſhillings more. I have planted many yeres of land witfi 
theſe trees, Wbich was covered wich heath and furze, 
and haye only dug holes between to put in the 
plants, and afterward laid the heath or furze, which 
was cutz upon the ſurface of the ground about 
their” roots, to prevent the ground drying, and few 
of the plants have failed. Theſe plants were moſt of 
them four years old from feed; nor was there any care 
taken to clean the ground. afterward, but the whole'left' 
to ſhift, and in five or fix years the pines have grown fo. 
well, as to over- power the heath and furze, and deſtroy 
it. l 8 18 = TN &2 T ; | 15 TE 418 
The diſtance which I have generally planted theſe. 
plants in all large open ſituations, was about four feet, 
but always irregular, avoiding planting in rows as much 
as poſſible; and in the planting, the great care is not to 
take up the plants faſter than they ein Ve planted, fo that 
ſome men have been employed in digging up of the plants, 
While others were planting. Thoſe who take up the 
plants, muſt be looked after to ſee they do not tear off 
their roots, or wound their bark; and as faſt as they are 
taken up, their roots ſhould be covered to prevent their 
drying, and putinto their new quarters as ſoon as poſſible. 
In planting them, care ſhould be had to make the holes 
large enough for their roots, as alſo to lobſen and break 
the clods of earth, and put the fineſt immediately about 
their roots, then to ſettle the earth gently with the foot 
to the roots of the plant. If theſe things are duly ob- 
ſerved, and a proper ſeaſon choſen for performing it, there 


| will be very little hazard of their ſucceeding z but I have 


ſeen ſome plantations made w nts, Which 
brought from a great diſtance, and had been fo cloſely 
packed up, as to cauſe a heat, whereby moſt of the plants 
within had their leaves changed yellow, and'few of them 
have grown, which has diſcouraged” others from plant- 
ing, not knowing the ttue cauſe of their failure. 
After the plantations are made, the only care they re- 
quite for five or fix years, will be. to ſecure the plants 
from cattle, hares, and rabbits; for if theſe are admitted 
to them, they will make great deſtruction in a ſhort 
time, for if the branches are gnawed by hares or rabbits, it 
will greatly retard the growth of the plants, if not deſtroy 


with plants, which were 


In about five or fix years after planting, the branches 
of the young trees will have met, and begin to interfere 
with each other, therefore they will require a little prun- 
ing; but this muſt be done with great caution. The 
lower tier of branches only fhould be cut off; this ſhould 
mber, at which time there will be 
no danger of the wounds bleeding too much, and the tur- 
pentine will harden over the wounds as the ſeaſon grows 
cold, ſo will prevent the wet from penetrating of them. 
Theſe branches ſhould be cut off Yoke to the ſtem of the 
plants, and care fhould be taken in the doing of this, not 
to break any of the remaining branches of the young trees. 
This work ſhould be men every other year, at each 
time taking off only the lower tier of branches; for if the 
plants are much trimmed, it will greatly retard their 
growth, as it does in general that of all trees ; but as 
theſe trees never put out any new ſhoots where they are 
pruned, ſo they ſuffer more from amputation than thoſe 
which do. | „% 
In about twelve or fourteen years theſe will require ne 
more pruning, for their upper branches will kill thoſe be- 
low where they have not air; but ſoon after this, if the 


plants have made good progreſs, it may be neceſſary to 
1 thin 


: P I . P 4 
thin them; but this ſhould he gradually 
ginning in the middle of the plantation ürſt, leavi 
outſide cloſe to ſcreen thoſe within from the cold, 


) b 
degrees coming to them at laſt, whereby thoſe, which and 


were firſt thinned, will have had time to get ſtrength, ſo 
Will fiot be in danger of ſuffering from the admiſſion of 
cold air. When theſe plantations are thinned, the trees 
ſhould not be dug up z but their ſtems cut off cloſe to the 
ground, for. their roots never ſhoot again, but decay in 


the earth, ſo there can no harm ariſe by leaving them, and 


. 
- N 
* 


hereby the foots of the remaining plants are not injured. 


The trees which are now cut, will be fit for many pur- 


poſes; thoſe which are ffraight, will make good putlocks 


for the brick - layers, and ferve for ſcaffolding poles, ſo 


that there may be as much made by the ſale of theſe, as 
will defray the whole expetice of the planting, and pro- 
bably intereſt for the 8 into the bargain.  _ 
As the upright growth of theſe trees renders their wood 
the more valuable, they ſhould be left pretty cloſe toge- 


ther, whereby they will draw each other up, and grow. 


very tall. I have ſeen ſome of theſe trees growing, whoſe 
naked ſtems have been more than ſeventy feet high, and 


as ſtraight as a walking cane, and from one of theſe trees | 


there were as many boards ſawed, as laid the floor of a 
room near twenty feet ſquare, If theſe trees are left eight 


Feet aſunder each way, it will be ſufficient room for their 
growth ; therefore, if at the firſt eee bo fourth part 
and twelve or 


of the trees are taken away, the other may ' 
fourteen years longer, by which time they will be of a 
ſize for making ladders, and ſtandards for ſcaffolding, and 
many other purpoſes ; ſo that from this ſale, as much may 
be made, as to not only pay the remaining part of the 
expence of planting, if any ſhould be wanting in the 
firſt, but rent for the land with intereſt, and the ſtanding 
trees for fortunes of younger children. This may be de- 
monſtrated by figures, and there has been ſeveral ex- 
amples of late years, where the profits have greatly ex- 
ceeded what is here mentioned. Miller's Gard. Did. 
Pitch, tar, reſin, and turpentine, are all made from 
theſe trees by a very familiar proceſs. In the ſpring 
time, when the ſap is moſt free in running, they pare off 
the bark of the pine-tree, to make the ſap run down into 
à hole which they cut at the bottom to receive it: in the 
way, as it runs down, it leaves a white matter like cream, 
but a little thicker : this is very different from all the 
kinds of refin and turpentine in uſe, and it is generally 
ſold to be uſed in the making of flambeaux, inſtead of 
white bees wax. The matter that is received in the hole 
at the bottom, is taken up with ladles, and put in a large 
baſket; a great part of this immediately runs through, 
and this is the common turpentine. This is received into 
ſtone or earthen pots, and is ready for ſale. The thicker 
matter, which remains in the baſket, they put into a 
common alembic, adding a large quantity of water ; they 
diſtil this as long as any oil is ſeen ſwimming upon the 
water ; this oil they ſeparate from the ſurface in large 
quantities, and this is the common oil or ſpirit of tur- 
pentine; the remaining matter, at the bottom of the 
fill, is common yellow reſin. When they have thus 
obtained all that they can from the ſap of the tree, they 
cut it down, and, hewing the wood into billets, they fill 
a pit dug in the earth with theſe billets, and, ſetting them 
on fire, there runs from them, while they are burning, a 
black thick matter; this naturally falls to the bottom of 
the pit, and this is the tar. The top of the pit is covered 
with tiles, to keep in the heat; and there is at the bot- 
tom a little hole, out at which the tar runs like oil: if 


this hole be made too large, it ſets the whole quantity 


of the tar on fire; but, if ſmall enough, it runs quietly 
out. | | 

The tar, being thus made, 1s put up in barrels, and, 
if it be to be made into pitch, they put it into large boil- 
ing veſſels, without adding any thing to it: it is then 
ſuffered to boil a while, and, being then let out, is 
found, when cold, to be what we call pitch. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne. 243. „ 

PIN E- Appl E, the ſame with ananas. See the article 
AN AN AS he 

PiNEAL GLAND, in anatomy, a gland in the third 
ventricle of the brain, thus called from its reſemblance to 
a pine- apple. It is of a greyiſh colour, and its proceſſus 
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and baſe are often; inedullary : tie hand has often 
many bren e peculiar ſeat of the ſoul. 1 2 | 


otherwiſe called conoides and conarion. See Cong =oagh 
upd DONATION. IS oo os oo OO On 


r d Ne T6 no 
_ PINION, in mechanics, an arbor, or ſpindle, in the 


| body of which are ſeveral notches, which catch the teeth 


of a wheel that ſerves to turn it round 3 or it is a leſſor 

wheel which plays in the teeth of a larger, _ * 

© In a ef Sth T3 * 8 of a. pinion, which are 

COMmOnIy 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, &., are called leaves, and not 

rec as in hr peel ela. «ha * wal 
PINK, Caryophyllus, in botany, the Engliſh name of 

ſeveral ſpecies of the dianthus, [TB ppt ae 1 1 © of | 
PINNA, in anatomy. The lateral and:inferior part 


of the noſe is called pinna naſi; and the ſuperior and 
broad part of the external ear is denominated piana auris, 


PINNACE, among ſeamen, a ſmall veſſel with two 
maſts, employed in the coaſting trade, particularly in 
Newfoundland, and other parts of North-America; 4% 
the name of a particular kind of boat commonly +800 
wich c he oars, } 4 ro ; * 


formed in manner of a wing, and compoſed of two large 


one common, oblong petal. Of the pinnated leaves, hou- 
ever, there are ſeveral kinds. 1. The pinnated with an 
odd one: this expreſſes the pinnated leaf, when beſides 
the two ſeries juſt mentioned, there is an odd leaf at the: 
extremity of the petiole. 2, The pinnated without an 
odd leaf, 3. The pinnated abrupt leaf; this expreſſes a 
pinnated leaf, in which there is neither an odd leaf, nor. 
a tendril at the end of the petiole. 4. The oppolitely 
pinnated, which is when the folioles ſtand oppoſite to one 
another, on the common petiole. 5. The alternately 
pinnated, when the folioles ſtand not oppoſite, but alter- 
nately. 6, The interruptedly pinnated, in which the fo- 
lioles are irregular and unequal in ſize and ſituation. 7. 
The cirrhatedly pinnated, wherein the extremity of the 
petiole has one or more tendrils, inſtead of an odd leaf. 
8. The decurrently pinnated, in which the folioles ex- 
tend beyond their proper baſe, in going down the petiole, 
and, as it were, make it alated. The membranaceous 
pinnated, of the ſame form with the laſt, but with the. 
petioles themſelves membranaceous and articulated. . 9. 


| The conjugated pinnated leaf, when the whole com- 


pound leaf conſiſts only of two  folioles, on the 
petiole: this kind of pinnated leaf may be either 
abrupt, cirrhated, membranaceous in the petiole, or. 
ſtipulated. 10. Duplicato-pinnatum, or- pinnato-pin- 
natum, expreſſes a leaf compoſed of ſeveral others, 
each of which is itſelf compoſed. of ſeveral ſmaller leaves, 
or foliola. 11. Triplicato-pinnatum expreſſes a leaf, the 
petioles of which ſend out three alated ſubdiviſions, be - 
fore it has any leaves on it. 12. "Theſe laſt are te: minat- 
ed ſometimes by two foliola each, and in that caſe, ate 
ſaid to be abrupt; ſometimes by an odd leaf, and are then 
called triplicato-pinnata cum impari. Kits 


ther, with pins of heart of oak, for the covering of an 
houſe, &c. | ig to Tg 


article MEASURE. g's 
PINTLE, among gunners, an iron, which ſerves to 
keep the gun from recoiling. i f 
PiN TIL ES, in ſhip-building, certain pins or hooks of 
iron bolted to the ſtern-poſt whereon to hang the rudder, 
which reſts and traverſes upon the pintles. See the article 
PIN US, in botany. See Pup. 


an army to ſmooth the roads, paſs the artillery along, 
and dig lines and trenches, mines, and other works. 
PIONY, in botany. See PROONIA. ag Set 
PIP, or Per, Pepia, a diſeaſe among poultry, con- 


tip of the tongue, and hinders their feeding. It uſually 


> 


ATED Lex avs, pinnata folia, in botany, leaves 


ranges, or ſeries of foliola, annexed to the two hides of 


PINNING, in building, the faſtening of tiles tage- 


PINT, a veſſel, or meaſure uſed in eftimating the quan- | 
tity of liquids, and even ſometimes of dry things. See the 


PIONEER, in the art of war, a labourer employed in N 


liſting of a white thin ſkin, or film, that grows under tbe 


arifes from want of water, or from the drinking puddle-. | 
water, or eating filthy meat. It is cured by pulling ot 
the film with the fingers, andrubbing the — ds. 
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cle, Hawks are particularly liable to this diſcaſe, eſpe- 
cially from ages. ay any „„ 
PlpE, in building, &c. a canal, or conduit, for. the 


| ance of water and other liquids, Pipes for water, 
3 &c. are uſually of lead, iron, earth, or 
wood : the. latter are uſually made of elm or eld er. 
Thoſe. of iron are caſt in forges ; their uſual length is 

about two feet and a half ; ſeveral of theſe are commonly 
faſtened together by means of four ſcrews at each end, 

with leather or old hat between them, to ſtop the water. 
Thoſe of earth are made by the potters; theſe are fitted 

into one another, one end being always made wider than 
the other. To join them the cloſer, and prevent their 

breaking, they are covered with tow and pitch: their 
length is uſually about that of the iron- pipes. The 

wooden pipes are trees bored with large iron augres, of 
different ſizes, beginning with a leſs, and then proceed - 
ing with a larger ſucceſſively; the firſt being pointed, the 

"| being formed: like ſpoons, increaſing in diameter, 
ſrom one to ſix inches or more: they are fitted into the 

extremities. of cach other. 

Wooden pipes ate bored by hand in the fame manner 
25 common pumps; but as this is both tedious and ex- 
penſive, ſeveral machines have been invented for this pur- 
poſe: we have gow a draught of that generally uſed ſor 
this purpoſe in England on plate CI, fg. 1. and 2. where 
A is the ſhaft of a wheel turned either by water or horſes. 
Into the extremity of this ſhaft, the ſhank B ofthe augre 
Cis faſtened; and by its revolution the pipe D is bored. 
As the augre advances into the pipe, the carriage on which 
the pipe is faſtened is drawn forwards by means of the 
wheel H, which the borer, or man who tends the ma- 

chine, turns round by means of the handles on its cir- 
cumference. Half this wheel is below the ſurface of the 
ground, that the rope FI, by which the carriage is 
pulled forward, may be drawn in a parallel direction. As 
ſoon as the augre is full, which is known by the noiſe it 
makes, the carriage, together with the pipe, is pulled 


pipe, and drops its contents into the pit underneath, the 
carriage. This motion is performed by the machine, in 
the following manner: On the ſhaft A is a cog-wheel- 
K, which revolves with the ſhaft, On each fide of this 


ter, fixed in a ſliding frame, and moveable by means of a 
lever, One of thels wheels is marked L, and the other 
M; but the latter cannot be ſeen in fig. 1. By puſhing 
the lever N O towards either fide, the wheel oppoſite to 
that ſide towards which the lever is puſhed, ſtrikes into 
the cog-wheel K. Thus if the man at H draws the lever 
towards him, the rope Qis drawn up round the axis, and 
by paſſing through the pulley R, draws back the carriage. 
As ſoon as the augre is emptied, he puſhes the lever from 
him, by which means the wheel L ftrikes into the cogs 
of K, and by that means draws the carriage forward. In 
this manner he proceeds till the pipe is bored. T, V, are 
two ſupports for bearing the weight of the augre and its 
ſhank. The former is fixed upon the floor, and the latter 
on the frame which carries the piece. | 

Leaden pipes are of two ſorts, the one ſodered, the 
other not ſodered ; for the conſtruction of each ſort, ſee 
the article PLUMBERY. 1 BOL, 

It appears from what has been ſaid under the article 

LVID, that we can not only conduct water into pipes to 
very great diſtances, but bring it from one mountain to 
another, in pipes that go down into the interjacent vallies, 
and come up again, provided the reſervoir into which we 
ing the water, be ſomething lower than the ſpring from 
WMence it comes, and whence the pipes begin: but it is 
on that we ſhould here take notice of ſome impedi- 
ments that often ariſe in practice, and ſhew how to prevent 
er remedy them: the chief of theſe impediments ariſes 
"om air in the pipes, by which the water is ſaid to be 
»ind-bound ; by theſe means, a pipe of two or three 
ck bore, will ſometimes not give more water than if 
Wer. but of one inch bore. The air may be diſcharged, 
he 8 Pipe relieved, thus ; let A, B, C, D, (pl. XCIX. 
Pk. ſpring from which-a pipe is to bring water 


ae will ſuppoſe E to be a little lower than D; for 


- 
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backward, by which means the augre comes out of the | 


cop-wheel are two other wheels of ſomething leſs diame- 
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; the ſpring, comes down to the mouth of the pipe at D, 
or ſometimes near it, there will be a good deal of air char 


lodge itſelf in the upper parts of the pipe, as aomr, an 


* 


the pipe of this air, is by going from D, along the pipe; 


the higheſt part of the pipe, as at n, ſo as to make a hole 
through it: then taking out the nail, the air will blow 
out violently till at Jaſt the water ſucceeds the air: then 
let the hole be quite ſtopped up; and doing this at every 
eminence of the pipe, the whole air will 5 diſcharged, 
and the full quantity of water will be brought home at E. 
Ik the ſpring be very much higher than the place of deli- 
very, the . aces of the air in the pipe will not be juſt at 


cauſe the water running with greater velocity and force, 
drives the lodged air forward, as may be ſeen at o pg, 


the hole muſt be made beyond s. If the end E be ſtop- 
ped for ſome time, ſo that the water may ceaſe to be in 
1 to t, where it may be let out. 5 
But Dr. Deſaguliers propoſes to clear the pipes of air; 
by means of a ſmall pipe, which he calls a rider, laid over 
the eminent part of the main of a pipe, as d ef; ( fg. 7.) 
communicating with the main at the top of the eminence, 
as at e, with a little branch and cock C, which being 
opened when the engine is working, the air, being puſh- 
ed forward, is catched. at d, and diſcharged by the cock. 
The doctor contrived an invention which he calls a Jack- 
in-the-box, whereby air-cocks would open and ſhut of 
themſelves, by the running of the water, and motion of the 


phical Tranſactions, Ne 393. 


Tobacco-PipE, a machine uſed in the ſmoaking of to- 


having at one end a little caſe, or furnace, called the. 
bowl, for the reception of the tobacco, the fumes where- 


bacco-pipes are made of various faſhions ;. long, ſhort, 
plain, worked, white, varniſhed, unvarniſhed, and of va- 
rious colours, &c. The Turks uſe pipes three or four 


| whereof they fix a kind of a pot of. baked. earth, which 
ſerves as a bowl, and which they take off after ſmoak- 
. alſo denotes a veſſel or meaſure for wine, and 
| SURE, _ CR | g 
Pix, in mining, is where the ore runs forwards end- 


Vein. . I 
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 PIQUETTES, among floriſts, a term uſed for a cer- 
tain ſort of carnations, which have always a white ground 
and are ſpotted, or, as they call it, pounced with ſcarlet, 
red, purple, and other colours. bs. 
veſſel, that robs on the high ſeas, without permiſſion or 
authority of any prince or Pate, 1 175 


* 


hen a pirate enters into any port or haven, and there 
robs a merchant's ſhip, this is not held to be piracy, becauſe 
it is not done on the high ſea; but it is a robbery at the 
common law. In caſe a ſhip is riding at anchor on the 
ſea, and it happens that the mariners or ſeamen are part in 
their boat, and the reſt on ſhore, by which accident none 
are left in the ſhip ; here, if a pirate ſhall attack her, and 


taking, by a ſhip at ſea, in great neceſſity of victuals, 
| . | , 
cables, ropes, &c. ſuch things out of another veſſel, is 


the takers pay or give ſecurity for them, . 


The manner of trying a pirate is by a ſpecial com- ; 
miſſion, directed to the lord high admiral, &c. and the 


very at E, which ſuppoſe a mile from the ſpring. | offence of piracy may be heard and determined, as if the 


robbery was committed on land; and offenders ſhall ſuffer 


ple, four or five feet. If the ſurface of che water in 


the like pains of death, loſs of lands and goods, &c. a 
| „ „ ſons, 


W run down with the water into the pipe j and wherever To 
the ground riſes in the conduit of the pipe, this air will 


thereby diminiſh the water-way of the pipe, ſo as. to * 
| farce the water to paſs between o and n, a paſſage perhaps 
ten times leſs than the pipe when free. The way to clear 


when you come to the firſt riſing ground, drive a nail at 


the higheſt part of the pipe, but a little beyond it; be- 
which otherwiſe would have been at 3; and therefore 


motion, the air will go back gradually, and appear at 


air ealy., This contrivance is deſcribed in the Philoſo- 
ra | 
bacco, conſiſting of a long tube, made of eartff or clay, 


of are drawn by the mouth through the other end. To- 


feet long, made of ruſhes, or of wood bored, at ihe end 


| things meaſured by wine · meaſure. See the article Me a- 


ways in a hole, and doth not fink downwards, or in a 


PIRATE, PyR ATR, or Rover, Pirata, a perſon, or 


commit a robbery, the ſame is piracy. Nevertheleſs, the 


not ſo, where that other veſſel can ſpare ſuch things, and 
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bons combining to yield up ſhips to dr to lay vio- 


ent bands on the commanders of (hips, or that cor-" 
respond with any” pirate, are adjudged” guilty ef pi- 


5 Piss, in aſtronomy, the twelfth fign or conſtel}a- 
tion of the zodiac. The ftars in Piſces, in Prolemy's 
| 383 in Tycho's, 35; and in the/Btitan* 
- nic catalo ue, 10 : SD | OE N n > 4 a 7 1. 
PlSCINà, in antiquity, a large baſon in à public place 
of ſquare, where the Roman youth learned to ſwim, and 
which was ſurrounded with a high wall, to prevent Caft- 
.. IT ART ICY 
pls CIS Vor Aus, in aſtronomy, k Wil « 
of the ſouthern hemiſphere, unknown to the ancie 
inviſible to us in theſe northern regions. 
PISSASPHALTUM, earth- pitch, in natural hiſtory, 
a fluid, opake, mineral body, of a thick eonſiſtence, of a 
ſtrong ſmell, readily inflammable, but leaving a reſiduum 
of greyiſh afſies, after burning. It ariſes out of the cracks 
of rocks, in ſeveral” places in the ifland of Sumatra, and 
in ſome other parts of the Eaſt Indies, and is much 
eſteemed there, in paralytic diſorders.” Tt is greatly 'recom- 
mended by the ancients as an emollient, maturant, and 
digeſtive, and was uſed in cataplaſms for ripening all forts 
of tumours, and againſt the ſciatica, and other pains of 
the limbs. VV 
__ - PISSELAUM Ixpicun, Barbados tar, in natural 
hiſtory, a mineral fluid, of the nature of the thick bitu- 
mens, and of all others the moſt approaching, in appear- 
ance, colour, and conſiſtence, to the true piſſaſphaltum, 
though differing from it in othet reſpects. It is very fre- 
quent in many parts of America, where it is found trick 
ling down the fides of mountains in large quantities, and 
ſometimes floating on the ſurface of the waters: but it 
ſeems to be almoſt loſt at this time in the iſland of Bar- 
badoes, .from whence it was originally named. It has 
been greatly recommended internally in coughs and other 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs ; but it is ſeldom to be 
met with genuine. % ee | 
- PISTACHIA, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
fruit is an oblong, pointed nut, about the ſize of a fil- 
berd ; including a kernel of a” pale greeniſh colour, co- 
vered with a reddifh fkin, ' It is the produce of a large 
tree, with winged leaves Wer Neem of the aſh, 
which grows ſpontaneouſly in the Eaftern countries, and 
bears the colds of our own. . 922 
Piſtachia nuts have a pleafant ſweetiſh unctuous taſte, 
reſembling that of ſweet almonds; their principal dif- 
ference from which conſiſts in their having rather 
greater degree of ſweetneſs, accompanied with a light 
gtateful flavour; and in being more oily, and hence 
ſomewhat more emollient, and perhaps more nutritious. 
They have been ranked among the principal analepties, 
and greatly eſteemed by ſome in certain weakneſſes and 
emaclations. They are taken chiefly in ſubſtance, their 
greeniſh hue rendering them unſightly, in the form of an 
emulſion. They are very liable to grow rancid in keep- 


nomy, a {mall conſtellation 
nts, and 


/ £ 


ing. 5 

$1STIL, amon; ' botaniſts, denotes the female organ 
of generation in plants; it conſiſts of three parts, the 
germen, ſtyle, and ſtigma : the 3 ſupplies the place 
of an uterus in plants, and is of various ſhapes, but al- 
ways ſituated at the bottom of the piſtil, and contains the 
embryo-ſeeds : the ſtyle is a part of various forms alſo, but 
always placed on the germen: and the ſtigma is alſo 
of various figures, but always placed on the top of the 
ſtiyle, or, if that be wanting, on the top of the ger- 


men. | 
' PISTOL, the ſmalleſt piece of fire-arms, borne at the | 


faddle-bow, on the girdle, and in the pocket. 
PISTOLE, a pgold-coin ſtruck in Spain, and in ſeveral 

parts of Italy, Switzerland, c. | 
The piſtole has its augmentations and diminutions, 

which are quadruple piſtoles, double piſtoles, and half. 


es. | IRS 
, PISTON, Embelus,' in pump-work, is a ſhort cylinder 
of metal, or other ſolid ſubſtance, fitted exactly to the 
cavity of the barrel or body of the pump. See the article 
Puur. 1 : AN 
© PISUM, pea, in botany, a genus of plants, producing 
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of April. Three buſhels are the common 


| ferent preparations, colours, and qualities: as it diſtils 
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ſhaped, reflexed, emarginated,” 'and* 


'the ale ate rbundiſh, 'Connivent; and Waden win . 
vexillum; the Farina is compreſſed, femNunulated;” ing 
{ſhorter than the ale; the fruit is U large, Yong, wiltcute. 
and bivalve pod, containing ſevetal ploboſe feeds. "The 
talks of the pes plant are fong, hollow; and of 2 f. 
green coloutf 5 the leaves are oblong, and of the me 
colour; and ſome are To placed that tp ſtalks ſrem to fun 
through chem: while others grow by pales on thefibs; chat 
are terminined by tendrils, which y hold of every thing 

| he comition White pea ſucceeds beſt in a light land, 
ſomewiat rich z che time of ſowing them is in the mid 
4 5 dee DULNES are the 'comman allowance for 
an acre and they kill the weeds the land is lubje@ to, 
better than any othet' crop. In Staffardhire they ſow 
the garden rouncivals in fields, and they — freed 
very well, though they are left trailing upon the ground 
without any ſupport. of ſticks. eee 0 AED c76 

The white and rounciyal peaſe are on! 


> white and rounciyal pt ly to be fomn 
with a broad caſt, and harrowed in; but the common 
grey pea, which is more frequently fown in fields than 
either of them, muſt be ſown under furrow, and delights 
moſt in a cold wet clay. Theſe are to be ſown in Fe- 


| breary; and the common quantity of ſeed is two buſhels | 


to an acre. he blue pea is the beſt Kind for light findy 
land, and is to be early ſown ; 1 — love land manured 
with lime or with marle. In Suffolk they plow up their 
lays in the beginning of March, and, turning the turf 
well, they have a crofs ſtick ſet with iron pegs, which 
they ſtrike down with their feet: theſe pegs make holes 
at equal diſtance; into which they haye boys and-girls 
following to drop the peaſe ſingly, till all the land is ſet. 
As ſoon as this crop is cut, they plow the land acroſs, and, 
harrowing it well, they plow it again, und fow it about 
Michaelmas with wheat, and the next year with barley, 
then with oats; after which the land requires new im- 
provement. Mortimer s Huſbund yy 
PIT CH, à tenacious oily fubſtanee, drawn chiefly 
from pines and firs, and uſed in ſhipping, medicine, and 
various other arts : or it is more properly tat, in- 
ſpiſſated by boiling it over a flow fire. See the article 


Pixx. en en ee: 
Pitch acquires different names, according to its dif- 


from the wood; it is called barras; but afterwards it af- 
ſumes a double name, 'the fineſt and cleareſt being called 
galipot, and the coarſer marbled barras. Of the galipot 


is made what is called white pitch, or Burgundy pitch, 
which is nothing but the galipot melted with o of tur- 


pentine; though ſome will have iv a native pitch, diftl. 
ling from a reſinous tree growing in the mountains ( 


Franche Comte, | SOTO 2 
 *PITCHING, in naval affairs, the act of plunging ot 
the wave, by which the 


falling headlong into a ſea, when 
ſhip's fore-part is lifted up, is ſuddenly withdrawn from | 
under the prop. . 
Pitching is often extremely dangerous to a veſſel, 2. 
it ſtrains both the bull and the mafts to a great degree, and 
frequently carries away the latter by a violent jerk. 
PITH, in vegetation, the ſoft ſpongy ſubſtance con- 
tained in the central parts of plants and trees. As the ſub- 
ſtance of the trunk in trees, fays Boerhaave, become more 
woody, the pith' is comprst , and ſtraitened to ſuch 2 
It is plain from this, that 


v4 # 
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ö 


| 


- 


© 


degree, that it wholly diſappears. | tun 
the office of the pith, in vegetation, cannot be very gr 
ſince it is not of perpetual duration. By its ſpongy ftruc 
ture, it ſeenis fitted to receive any ſuperfluous _ 
that might tranſude through the pores of the woody Höre. 
If by ſuch moiſture, or from any other cauſe, it e 
to rot and periſh, as frequently happens in elms, the of 
is found to grow full as well withour it; « proof it is 
no eſſential uſe in vegetation.  _ in the 
PITUITARY Gran, in anatomy, a glan® 
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itſelf take its name. It alſo filtrates a juice itſelf, ſeparat- 
ing from the blood a white liquor, very ſubtile, and ap- 
parently iin „ 7 

PIVAT, or Pivor, a foot or ſhoe of iron, or other 
metal, uſually conical, or terminating in a point, where- 
dy a body, intended to turn round, bears on another fix- 
ed at reſt, and performs its circumvolutions. The pivot 
uſually bears or turns round in a ſole, or piece of iron 
or braſs, hollowed to receive it. TT, TR 
PLACARD, or PLAcarT, among foreigners, ſigni- 
fesa leaf or ſheet of paper, ſtretched out, and applied on 
a wall or poſt, containing edits, regulations, &c. 
Among us, . placard i ar a licence, whereby a perſon. 
js permitted to uſe unlawful games, &. 
PLACARD, in architecture, denotes the decoration of 
| the door of an apartment, conſiſting of a chambranle, 

crowned with its frieze or Borges and a corniche, ſome- 
times ſupported by conſoles. See Dook, 
PLACE, Locus, in phitoſophy@ a mode of ſpace, or 
that part of immoveable ſpace which any body poſſeſſes. See 
Sri, at dhe c | 
Place is to ſpace 
time is to duration, Our idea of place is nothing but the 
relative poſition of any thing with reference to its diſtance 
from ſome fixed and certain points. Whence we ſay, 
that a thing has or has not changed place, when its diſ- 
tance either is or is not altered with reſpect to thoſe bodies 
with which we have occaſion to compare it. That this 
is ſo, continues that great philoſopher, we may eaſily 
gather from hence, that we have no idea of the place of 
the univerſe, though we can of all its parts, To ſay that 
the world is ſomewhere, means no more than it does 
exiſt, however, the word place is ſometimes taken to 


ſenſe, according to the ſame author, the univerſe may be 
conceived in a place; but he thinks that this portion of 
infinite ſpace poſſeſſed by the material world, might more 
properly be called extenſion. | 
Ariſtotle, and his followers, conceive place to be the 
immoveable and contiguous concave ſurface of an ambient 
body; ſo that, as Mr. Boyle obſerves, it is a kind of veſſel, 
which every way contains the body lodged in it; only 
with this difference, that a veſlel is a kind of moveable 
place: hence it has been uſually affirmed, that what is in 
no place, is not at all: yet it appears not, ſays the laſt 
mentioned author, how the outermoſt heaven can be call- 
ed a place, ſince theſe philoſophers aſſerting the world to 
be finite, muſt grant there is no ambient body without it 
to contain it; and if the outermoſt heaven ſhould be im- 
pelled by the power of God in a ſtraight line, this or that 
way, there would enſue a motion without a change of 
place; for the outermoſt heaven which was in none be- 
fore, does not by its progreſſion come to be contain- 
ed by a new ambient body; and, in this caſe, even ac- 
cording to the favourers of Ariſtotle, who approve Des 
Cartes definition of local motion, the world may be ſaid 
to move without changing place; for it does not paſs from 
the neighbourhood of ſome bodies to that of others; ſince 
compriſing all bodies, and yet being bounded, there is no 
body for it to leave behind, nor any beyond for it to ap- 
proach, See the article MoTion. 

Ariſtotle divides ſpace into external and internal; the 
frſt being that already conſidered, includes or contains 


body contains. But Sir Iſaac Newton better and more 
intelligibly diſtinguiſhes place into abſolute and relative; 
abſolute or primary place being that part of infinite and 
immoveable ſpace which a body poſſeſſes; and relative or 
ſecondary place being the ſpace if poſſeſſes, conſidered 
with regard to the other adjacent bodies, 

a PLACE, the point to which the eye refers an 

ect. | 5 

The optic place of a ſtar is a point of the ſurface of 
the mundane ſphere, wherein a ſpectator ſees the center 
of a ſtar, See PARALLAX. Oo 


LACE of Radiation, is the ſpace in a 
Parent bod 
ates, 


b 1 he place of the ſun, ſtar, &c. alſo denotes the ſign 
nd degree of the zodiac which the luminary is in; or the 


medium or tranſ- 


| 


4 


or expanſion, ſays Mr. Locke, as | 


ſignify that ſpace which any body takes up; and in this | 


the body; and the other, that ſpace or room which the | 


y through which any viſible object radi- 


PLA 


| Aries, which the planet or ſtar's circle of longitude cuts; 


and therefore coincides with the longitude of the ſun; 
planet, or ſtar, As the ſine of the ſun's greateſt declina- 
tion 23° 30: to the fine of any preſent declination given 
or obſerved, for inſtance, 23 15 ::ſo is the radius 10: to 
the ſine of his longitude 81* fa“; which, if the decli+ 
nation were north, would give 20% 52” of Gemini; if 
ſouth, 207 52” of Capricon for the ſun's place; See DE- | 
CLINATION; Ke (ts, rn 5 
Ie place of the moon being that part of her orbit 
wherein ſhe is found at any time, is of various kinds, by 
reaſon ef the great inequalities of the lunar motions, which 
fender a number of equations and reductions neceſſary be- 
fore the jul point be found. The moon's fictitious place 
is her place once equated; her place nearly true, is her 
place twice equated; and her true place is her place thrice 
equated. See Moon, _ 8 | 
Extentric PLACE of a Planet. 8 
Ric. | | 
 Gencentric PLACE of a Planet. See the article GEoCEN- 
8 4 | | „ SOL $6 . | 
Heliocentric PL. AcE of a Planet, See the article HBTIo- 
CENTRIC, S . 
PLaAcE, in geometry, See Locus. 8 | 
PLACE, in war, a general name for all kinds of for- 
treſſes where a party may defend themſelves: thus, 1. 
A ſtrong or fortified place, is one flanked, and covered 
with baſtions. 2. A regular place, one whoſe angles, 
ſides, baſtions, and other parts, are equal; and this is 
uſually denominated from the number of its angles, as a 
pentagon, hexagon, &c. 3. Irregular place, is one 
whoſe ſides and angles are unequal. 4. Place of arms, 
is a ſtrong city or town pitched upon for the chief maga- 
Zine of an army; or in a city or garriſon, it is a large open 
ſpot of ground, uſually near the center of the place, where 
the grand guard is commonly kept, and the garriſon holds 
its rendezvous at reviews; and in caſes of alarm to re- 
ceive orders from the governor. 5. Place of arms of an 
attack, in a ſiege, is a ſpacious place covered from the 
enemy by a parapet or epaulement, where the ſoldiers are 
poſted ready to ſuſtain thoſe at work in the trenches againſt 
the ſoldiers of the garriſon. 6. Place of arms particular, 
in a garriſon, a place near every baſtion where the ſoldiers 
| ſent from the grand place to the quarters aſſigned them, 
relieve thoſe that are either upon the guard or in ſight. 7. 
Place of arms without, is a place allowed to the covert- 
way for the planting of cannon, to oblige thoſe who ad- 
vance in their approaches to retire. 8. Place of arms in 
a camp, a large place at the head of the camp for the 
army to be ranged in and drawn up in battalia. There 
is alſo a place for each particular body, troop, or com- 
panys to aſſemble in. See the articles Came, TROOP, 
c. 

PLACE, in logic and oratory, denotes the ſeat or ſource 
of an argument, of which there are two kinds, inarti- 
ficial and artificial; the firſt is the place of teſtimony, au- 
thority, &c. the ſecond, that of reaſon, as when we argue 
from univerſals, cauſes,” &c. | 
Common PLAck. See Common Place. | 
PLACENTA, in anatomy, a ſoft roundiſh maſs found 
in the womb of pregnant women; which, from its reſem- 
blance to the liver, was called by the ancients hepar ute- 
rinum, the uterine liver. | | 

The number of placentæ in human ſubjects, anſwers 
to that of the ſœtuſes; and as theſe are uſually ſingle, the 
placenta is uſually ſo too: but when there are twoor more 
foxtuſes, there are always as many placentæ; yet in this 
caſe they often cohere together ſo as to ſeem but one; but 
even in this caſe, their veſſels do not communicate from 
one to the other, 1 : | 

The placenta is about eight or nine inches in diameter, 
and about an inch in thickneſs, Its convex and ſpongy 
part is connected to the uterus, by means of a very thin. 
and fine membrane, which is reticulated, villoſe, and 
continuous with the chorion. Its concave part is turned 
towards the faxtus, and ſhews a multitude of very large 
veſſels: it is joined to the navel-ftring, and ſurrounded with 
a ſmooth membrane from the chorion and amnios. It has 
no certain part of the uterus to adhere to; but is uſually * 
fixed to its bottom. Its ſubſtance, according to Ruyſch 
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 " tiraly of the umbilical veins and arteries, inter woven in a 


curious manner. 


hy! + 98 $8 4. BID! 1 1 | 
Tue uſe of the placenta is, together with the chorion, 


7 what is more uſually called the receptacle 
See the article REcerTACLE, 


PI RA. en | 
- PLAC 


to abſorb the nutritious juices from the mother's uterus, 
as the inteſtines do the chyle; and finally to tranſmit it 


t the fottus, by means of the umbilical veins; And it 


probably ſerves to refund again to the parent, the blood 
and urine of the fœtus, by the umbilical arteries. 
PLACENTA is alſo a term uſed, by ſome botaniſts, for 
of the ſeeds. 
PLACITA, PLeas, in a law-fenſe, See the article 
ITUM, in law, a ſentence of a'court, or an 
opinion, decree, or ordinance. | e San 
- -PLAFOND, or PL.around, in architecture, the ceil- 
ing of a room, whether it be flat or arched, lined with 
plaſter or joiner's work, and frequently enriched with 
painting. 4 | nh: 
The word plafond is alſo more particularly uſed for the 


bottom of the projecture of the larmier of the corniche, 


called alſo ſoffit. See SOFFIT, | | 
PLAGIARY, in philology, the purloining another 


| perſon's works, and putting them off for a man's own. 


- PLAGUE, a moſt acute fever, ariſing from a poi- 
ſonous miaſma, brought from Oriental countries, which 
unleſs it is immediately expelled out of the body, by the 
ſtrength of the vital motions, by buboes and carbuncles, 
proves fatal. [SAS 5 

In this, as well as in moſt contagious diſeaſes, ſays 


Hoffman, the venomous miaſma is ſwallowed with the 


air, and inſinuates itſelf into the ſalival juice; whence it 
aſſaults the head, brain, nerves, and animal ſpirits; pro- 
ducing a torpor in the head, a heavineſs, a ſleepineſs, a 
violent pain, a ſtupor of the ſenſes, a forgetfulneſs, in- 
quietude, watching, and loſs of ſtrength. From the 
fauces it proceeds to the ſtornach, creating a loathing of 
food, nauſeas, anxiety of the precordia, cardialgia attend- 
ed with fainting, reaching to vomit, and vomiting itſelf. 
Hence it proceeds to the membranes of the ſpinal mar- 
row, the coats of the arteries, producing horrors, a lan- 


guid, ſmall, contracted, quick pulſe, and even fainting. 


All which are generally ſigns and ſymptoms of the plague, 
which are of a more violent and quick operation in pro- 
portion to the virulence of the peſtilential miaſma. This 
diſeaſe differs from other contagious, malignant, and 
eruptive fevers, becauſe it is the moſt acute, and ſome- 
times kills on the firſt, and ſometimes on the ſecond day. 


In our climate it is not epidemic or ſporadic, from a bad 


morrhoidal flux, and who have iſſues and open ulcers. | 
Nothing brings on this diſtemper fooner than fear, a dread 


from hot countries where this diſeaſe rages. 


way of living, or an unhealthful air, but happens when 
it is moſt ſalutary, from contagion alone, and is imported 
It will not 
only abate by intenſe cold, but be perfectly extinguiſhed : 
wherefore in a cold ſeaſon and very cold countries, it 


either does not appear at all, or in a very mild degree; 


whereas if the climate is hot, it is not only moſt violent, 
but moſt common. | 

All plagues are not of the ſame nature, but vary ac- 
cording to different conſtitutions and circumſtances; but 
all who have written of the plague univerſally agree, that 
ſpongy and porous bodies, of an obeſe habit, of a ſan- 


guine and phlegmatico-ſanguine conſtitution, women, 


young perſons and children, perſons of a timid diſpoſition, 
that are poor, live hard, or are given to luxury, and fit 
up late at night, are more apt to be afflicted with this diſ- 
eaſe than the ſtrong and intrepid, lean, nervous, endued 
with large veſſels, men, old perſons obnoxious to the hæ- 


of death, and a conſternation of the mind. If the peſti- 
lential poiſon is not expelled to the external parts, it is 
certainly fatal; nor is this to be done, according to Hoff- 
man, as in other fevers, by large ſweats, by ſtools, by a 
flux of urine, by bleeding at the noſe, either natural or 
artificial: for theſe threaten deſtruction. The ſalutary 
and eritical excretion which 8 ſolves the peſtilen- 


tial diſeaſe is by tumours in the ſurface of the body, not 


otherwiſe than the eryſipelas, between the third and fourth 


day, and the ſooner the better, becauſe then the ſymp- 


toms are mitigated. That there is poiſon contained in 


theſe tumours appears from hence, that if the ſurgeon 
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fever, and in promoti 


the aſſiſtanee only of cooling 
which they gave vlentifully 
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opens any of the tumours with his lancet, and then bee; 
-a ſound man with the ſame; he will be immediate! . 


y 78 K 
| 0 
glandulous places, moſt ra 
ſometimes in the patotid 
the lower maxillary, and in 
The deſcription and treat. 


with the plague. The peſtilential tumours ar 
kinds; the firſt briſes in the . 


and mammary glands, as alſo 
thoſe near the aſpera arteria. 


ment of the tumours, may be ſeen under the article Peſli. 


lential BuBo. _ 7 | 
The other fort is the anthrax, or catbuncle, and is al. 
ready treated of under the atticleCarxBuncue, 


As in the ſmall- pox the management conſiſts in Clear. 


ing the prime viz in the beginning, in regulatin th 
| the Ra Tilcharges: ſo i Fa 
plague, the ſame indications will take place. When the 


fever is very acute, a cool regimen is neceſſary : but when 


the pulſe is Janguid, and the heat not exceſſive, 
cordials muſt be uſed, The moſt gentle emetics may be 
given; the beſt is ip@acuhana, if the ſtomach or bowels 
are not inflamed, for in that cafe certain death may be 
expected. In France they bleed about twelve ourices on 
the firft day, and then four or five ounds every two hours 
after. This, they ſay, had extraordinary ſucceſs. with 
ptiſans, and fuch like drinks, 
at the ſame time,  Syden. 
ham adviſes, that ſweating be continued without inter. 
miſſion. Dr, Mead recommends an infufion of Virginia 
Inake- root th boiling water, as the moſt proper ſudorikc; 
or for want cf that, ſome other warm aromatic, with the 
addition of about a fourth part of aqua theriacalis, Those 
who are obliged to be near the fick, muſt take care that 
the miaſmata do not approach the vital juices, nor yet the 
ſalival, to which purpoſe phyficians recommend fruent 
ſpitting, and waſhing the mouth with vinegar or wine, or 
ſnuffing them up the noſe. The efficacy will be fill 
greater if they are imbued with rue, or citron- rind. It 
will be likewiſe proper to get a few ſpoonfuls of Rheniſb- 
wine, or Bezoardic vinegar diluted with water of wine, 
and fo take them. The Turks deal much in the juice 
of lemons. Externally many recommend the uſe of las 
becauſe the matter of the miaſma is wont to adhere tothe 
ſerous part of the blood, and to be brought by the ſtrength 
of nature to the place where the iſſue is made. When 
the plague is actually begun, and the body is coſtive, a 
gentle clyfter ſhould be uſed, Then a ſweat ſhould be 
promoted twenty-four hours at leaſt, that the poiſon 


moderate 


may exhale and paſs through the ſkin ; and epithems to 
the heart will not be without benefit: they may be made 


of theriac, expreſſed oil of nutmegs, camphor, ſafffon, 
caſtor, and bal ſam of Peru. Langius recommends bleed- 
ing after ſweating : but above all acids are highly praiſed, 
ſuch as juice of citrons, Seville-oranges, lemons, vinegar, 
&c. When the ſtrength of the diſeaſe is vanquiſhed, gen- 
tle laxatives will be proper to expel the ſordes during the 
courſe of the diſeaſe. Mindererus aſſerts, that unleſs 


alexiterials be given twenty-four hours, all medicines att 


vain. / | 
PLAIN, Planus, in general, an appellation given to 
whatever is ſmooth and even, or fſimp'e, obvious, and 
eaſy to be underſtood ; and, conſequently, ſtands oppolel 
to rough, enriched, or laboured. 5 

A plain figure, in geometry, is an uniform ſurface; 
from every point of whoſe perimeter, right lines may be 
drawn to every other point in the ſame. : 

A plain angle is one contained under two lines, or 
ſurfaces, in contradiſtinction to a ſolid angle. See Ar- 
GLE. 5 | 
The doctrine of plain triangles, as thoſe included un- 
der three right lines, is termed plain trigonometry- des 
TRIGONOMETRY. . | 

PLAIN Chart. See CHART. - 

PLAIN Sailing. See SAILING. 

PLAIN Scale. See SCALE. _. | 4; 

Pr Arx Table, in geometry, &c. an inſtrument uſe 1 
the ſurveying of lands, whereby the plan is taken on 225 
ſpot, without any future prott action. * 

The table itſelf is a parallelogram of oak, of ore 
wood (plate XCIX. fig. 8.) about fiſteen inches long 
and twelve broad, conſiſting of two ſeveral boards, 10 
which are ledges of the ſame wood; the two opp? 4 


which being taken off, and the ſpangle unſerewed moo 
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the bottom, the aforeſaid two boards | 
for eaſe and convenlency of carriage. For the binding 
of the two boards and ledges. faſt,” when the table is ſet 
together, there is a box - jointed frame, about three quar- 
ters of an inch broad, and of the ſame thickneſs as the 
boards, which may be folded together in fix pieces. This 
frame is ſo contrived, that it may be taken off and put on 
the table at pleaſure, and may go eaſily on the table, either 
fide being upwards, This frame alſo is to faſten a ſheet 
of paper upon the table, by forcing down the frame, and 
ſqueezing in all the edges of the paper; fo that it lies 
firm and even upon the table, that thereby the plot of a 
field, or other incloſure, may conveniently be drawn 
"On both ſides this frame, near the inward edge, are 
ſcales of inches ſubdivided into ten equal parts, having 
their proper figures ſet to them. The uſes of theſe ſcales 
of inches are for ready drawing of parallel lines upon the 
paper; and alſo for ſhiſting your paper, where one ſheet 
will not hold the whole work. 3 
Upon one fide of the ſaid box- frame, are projected the 
60 degrees bf a circle, from a braſs center-hole in the 
middle of the table. Each of theſe degrees are ſubdivid- 
ed into thirty minutes; to every tenth degree are ſet two 
numbers, one expreſſing the proper numbers of degrees, 
and the other the complement of that number of degrees 
to 360. This is done to avoid the trouble of ſubtraction 
in taking of angles. tl | | 
On the other ſide of this frame, are projected the 180 
degrees of a ſemi-circle from a braſs center- hole, in the 
middle of the table's length, and about a fourth part of 
its breadth, Each of theſe degrees is ſubdivid-d into 
thirty minutes; to every tenth degree are ſet likewiſe, as 
on the other ſide, two numbers; one expreflirtg the proper 
number of degrees, and the other the complement of 
that number of degrees to 180, for the ſame reaſon as 
before. | +. 1 

The manner of projecting the degrees on the aforeſaid 
frame is, by having a large cirele divided into degrees, 
and every thirty minutes ; for then placing either of the braſs 
center-holes on the table, in the center of that circle ſo 
divided, and laying a ruler from that center to the de- 
grees on the limb of the circle ; where the edge of the 
ruler cuts the frame, make marks for the correſpondent 
degrees on the frame. wy 

he degrees, thus inſerted on the frame, are of ex- 

cellent uſe in wet or ſtormy weather, when you cannot 
keep a ſheet of paper upon the table. Alſo, theſe de- 
grees will make the plain- table a theodolite, or a ſemi- 
circle, according as what ſide of the frame is upper- 
moſt. e | 

There is a box, with a needle and card, covered with a 
glaſs, fixed to one of the long ſides of the table, b 
means of a ſcrew, that thereby it may be taken off. 
This box and needle is very uſeful for placing the in- 
ſtrument in the ſame poſition upon every remove. 

There belongs to this inſtrument a braſs ſocket and 
ſpangle, ſcrewed with three ſcrews to the bottom of the 
table, into which muſt be put the head of the three-leg- 
zed ſtaff, which may be ſcrewed faſt, by means of a ſcrew 
in the ſide of the ſocket, 88 

There is alſo an index belonging to the table, which 
is a large braſs-ruler, at leaſt ſixteen inches long, and two 
inches broad, and ſo thick as to make it ſtrong and firm, 
having a ſloped edge, called the fiducial edge, and two 
ſights ſcrewed perpendicularly on it, of the ſame height. 
They muſt be ſet on the ruler perfectly at the ſame diſ- 
tance from the fiducial edge. Upon this index it is uſual 
to have many ſcales of equal parts, as alſo diagonals, and 
lines of chords. 8 „ 

When you would make your table fit for uſe, lay the 
two boards together, and alſo the ledges at the ends in 
their due places, according as they are marked. Then 
lay a ſheet of white paper all over the table, which 
muſt be ſtretched over the boards, by putting on the 
box- frame, which binds both, the paper to the boards, 
and the boards to one another: then ſerew the ſocket on 
the back ſide the table, and alſo the box and needle in its 
due place, the meridian line of the card lying parallel to 
the meridian or diameter of the table; which diameter 1s 
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may be taken afundet a right line drawn upon the table, from the beginning of 
the degrees through the center, and ſo to the end of the 


degrees. Then put the ſocket upon the head of the ſtaff, 
and there. ſcfew it: alſo put the fights, upon the index, 
and lay the index on the table. So is your inſtrument 
6-66. pg for uſe, as a'plain table, theodolite, or ſemi- 
\CLFTIC,:. 7 49 e 0 T 

1. | How to obſerve an angle in the field by the Pl. Aix Table. 
«- Suppoſe'E; K, K, G, (fig. 9.) to be two hedges, or two 
fades of a field, including the angle EK G, and it is re- 
1 to draw upon the table an angle equal thereto: 


— 


as conveniency will permit, turning it about, till the 
north end of the needle hang directly over the meridian 
line in the card, and then ſcrew the table faſt. Then 
upon your table, with your protractinge pin, which is a 
fine needle put into a piece of box or ivory, neatly turn- 
ed, or compaſs- point, affign any point at pleaſure upon 


turning the index about upon that point, till through the 
fights you ſee a mark ſet up at E, or parallel to 
the line EH; and then with your protracting pin, com- 
-paſs-point, or pencil, draw a line by the fide of the index 
to the aſſigned - point upon the table: then, the table re- 
maining immoveable, turn the index about upon the fore- 
mentioned point, and direct the ſights to the mark ſet 

at G, or parallel thereto, that is, ſo far diſtant from G, 
as your inſtrument is placed from K; and then by the 
ſide ot the index draw another line to the aſſigned point. 


preſenting the hedges EK and K G, and which include 
an angle equal to the angle EK G. And, though you 
know not the quantity of this angle, yet you may hnd it, 
if required: for, in working by this inſtrument, it is ſuf- 
ficient only to give the proportions of angles, and not 
their quantities in degrees, as in working by the theodo- 
lite, ſemi-circle, or circumferentor. Alſo in working by 
the plain table, there needs no protraction at all, for you 
will have upon your table the'true figure of any angle or 
angles that you obſerve in the field, in their true poſi- 
tions, without any further trouble. i 

2 Hort to find a quantity 4 an angle in a field, by the PrAI& 
Table, conſilered as a theodolite or ſemi- circle. Let it firſt be 
required to find the quantity of the angle EK G (fg. 9.) 
by the plain table, as a theodolite, Place your inſtrument 
at K, with the theodolite fide of the frame upwards, laying 
the index upon the diameter thereof; then turn the whole 
inſtrument about, the index ſtill reſting upon the diameter, 
till through the fight you eſpy the mark at E: then 
ſcrewing the inftrument faſt there, turn the index ahout 
upon the theodolite center-hole in the middle of the 
table, till through the fights you eſpy the mark at G. 


Then note what degrees on the frame of the table are cut 


by the index, and thoſe will be the quantity of the angle 
E K G ſought. | | 


quantity of an angle by the plain table as a ſemi circle z 
only put the ſemi-circle fide of the frame upwards, and 
move the index upon the other center-hole. | 
3. How, by the PLAIxN Table, to take the plot of a field at 
one /lation within the ſame, from whence all the angles of the 


ſurvey, your firſt work mult be to ſet up ſome viſible mark 
at each angle thereof; which being done, make choice 
of ſome convenient place about the middle of the field, 
from whence all the marks may be ſeen, and there place 
your table, covered with a ſheet of paper, with the needle 
hanging directly over the meridian line of the card, which 
you muſt always have regard to, eſpecially when you are 


| to ſurvey many fields together, Then make a mark about 


the middle of the paper, to repreſent that part of the field 
where the table ſtands ; and, laying the index upon this 
point, direct your ſights to the ſeveral angles where you 
before placed marks, and draw lines by the ſide of the 
index upon the paper. Then meaſure the diſtance of 


ſet the ſame diſtances upon the lines drawn upon the 


compaſs- point, at the end of each of them. Then lines, 


being drawn from the one to the other of theſe points, 


will 


rſt; place your inſtrument as near the angular point K 


the table, and to that point apply the edge of the index, 


Thus will there be drawn upon the table two lines re- 


You muſt proceed in the ſame manner for finding the 


fame field may be ſeen, — Having entered upon the field to 


every of theſe marks from your table, and by your ſcale 


table, making ſmall marks with your protracting- pin, or 
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nl give you the exact plot of the feld; all the lines and þ from C to D eight chains eisbty fe linkes, and 


5 * upon the table being proportional to thoſe of the 


- - Example, — Suppoſe the plot of the field A BC DEF 
8 (e- 10.) was to be taken. Having placed markes in the 
ſeveral angles thereof, make choice of ſome proper place 
about the middle of the field; as at L, from whence'you 
may behold all the marks before placed in the ſeveral 
angles; and there place your table. Then turn your in- 


ſtrument about, till the needle hang over the meridian 


* 


line of the card, denoted by the line NS. wot 
- 'Your table being thus placed with a ſheet of paper 
thereon, make a mark about the middle of your table, 
which ſhall repreſent the place where your table ſtands. 
Then applying your index to this point, direct the fights 


n 


to the firſt mark at A, and, the index reſting there, draw | 
a line by the ſide thereof to the point L. Then with 


your chain meaſure the diſtance from L, the place where 
your table ſtands, to A, the firſt mark, which ſuppoſe 
eight chains ten links. Then take eight chains ten 
links from any ſcale, and ſet that diſtance upon the line 
from L to A. | | WoL ID 


Then direQing the fights to B, draw a line by the 


- ſide of the index, as before, and meaſure the diſtance 


from your table at L, to the mark at B, which ſuppoſe 
eight chains ſeventy-five links. This diftance taken 
from your ſcale, and applied to your table from L to B, 
will give the point B, repreſenting the ſecond mark. Then 

direct the fights to the third mark C, and draw a line by 
the fide of the index, meaſuring the diſtance from L to C, 
which ſuppoſe ten chains ſixty- five links. This diſtance 


| 


being taken from your ſcale, and applied to your table; 


from L. to C, will give you the point C, repreſenting the 
third mark. | 
In this manner you muſt deal with the reſt of the marks 


at D, E, and F, and more, if the field had conſiſted of | 


more ſides and angles. 

Laſtly, when you have made obſervations of all the 
marks round the field, and found. the points ABCDE 
and F upon yaur table, you muſt draw lines from one 
point to another, till you conclude where you firſt be- 
gun. As, draw a line from A to B, from B to C, from 


C to D, from D to E, from E to F, and from F to A, 


where you begun; then will ABCDEF be the exact 
figure of your field, and the line NS the meridian. 


and are divided into one hundred equal parts, called links, 
at every tenth of which are braſs diſtinctions numbering 
them. 5 | 
4. To take the plot of 
paign plain by the PLAIN Table, in — round the ſame. 
8 be. jars ABCDEFG (je. 11.) to be a large wood, 
whoſe plot you deſire to take upon the plain table. 
Having put a ſheet of paper upon the table, place your 
inſtrument at the angle A, and direct your fights to the 
next angle at B, and by the fide of which draw a line 
upon your table, as the line AB. Then meaſure by the 
hedge ſide from the _ A to the angle B, which ſup- 
poſe twelve chains five links. Then from your ſcale take 
twelve chains five links, and lay off upon your table from 
AtoB. Then turn the index about, and direct the 
fights to G, and draw the line A G upon the table. But 
at preſent you need not meaſure the diſtance. | 
Remove your inſtrument from A, and ſet up a mark 
where it laſt ſtood, and place your inſtrument at the ſe- 


cond angle B. Then laying the index upon the line | 
A B, turn the whole inſtrument about, till through the | 


ſights you ſee the mark ſet up at A, and there ſcrew the 
inſtrument. Then laying the index upon the point B, 
direct your ſights to the angle C, and draw the line BC 
upon your table. Then meaſuring the diſtance B C four 
chains forty- five links, take that diſtance from your ſcale, 
and ſet it upon your table from B to C. 

Remove your inſtrument from B, and ſet up a mark in 
the room of it, and place your inſtrument at C, laying 
the index upon the line C B; and turn the whole inſtru- 
ment about, till through the ſights you eſpy the mark 
ſet up at B, and there faſten tbe inſtrument. Then 
laying the index on the point C, direct the ſigbts to D, 
and draw upon the table the line CD. Then meaſure 

8 | 


a wood, park, or other large cham- | 


gure (1) about the middle thereof, for 
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diſtance upon your table from C to D. M _ 
Remove the inſtrument to D, placing a mark 
where it laſt flood, and lay the index upon the line DC 
turning the whole inſtrument about, till through the 
ligbts you fee the mark at C, and there faſten the infteg. 
ment. Then lay the index on the point D, and direct 
the fights to E, and draw the line DE. Then with 
your chain meaſure the diſtance D E thirteen chains 
four links, which lay off on the table from D to E, 
Remove Jour inſtrument to E, placing a mark at D. 
where it laſt ſtood, and, laying the index upon the line 
D E, turn the whole inſtrument about, till through, the 
ſights you ſee the mark at D, and there faſten the inſtru- 
ment. Then lay the index on the point Es and direct 
the fights to F, and draw the line EF. Then meaſure 
the diſtance E F ſeven chains ſeventy links, which take 
from your ſcale, and lay off from E to Ff. 
Remove your inſtrument to F, placing a mark at E. 
where it laſt ſtood, and lay the index upon the line EF, 
turning the inſtrument about, till you ſee the mark er 
up at E, and there faſten the inſtrument. Then layi 
the index on the point F, direct the ſights to G, and 
draw the line FG upon the table, which line F.G will 
cut the line AG in the point G. Then meaſure the 
diſtance FG five chains ſixty- ſeven links, and lay it off 
trom F to G.. a lab TER: IT 
Remove your inſtrument to G, ſetting. a mark where 
it laſt ſtood, and lay the index upon the line F G, turn- 
ing the whole inſtrument about, till through the fights 
you ſee the mark at F, and there faſten the inſtrument. 
Then laying the index upon the point G, direct the fights 
to A, your firſt mark, and draw the line G A, which, af 
you have truly W will paſs directly through the 


t C, 


point A, where you firſt began. 4 | 

In this manner you may take the plot of any cham- 
paign plain, be it never ſo large. And here note, that 
very often hedges are of ſuch thickneſs, that you cannot 
come near the ſides or angles of the field, either to place 
your inſtrument, or meaſure the lines: therefore, in ſuch 
caſes, you muſt place your inſtrument, or meaſure your 
lines parallel to the ſide thereof; and then your work 
will be the ſame as if you meaſured the hedge itſelf. 
Note alſo, that in thus going about the field, you may 


” 


| much help yourſelf by the needle, For looking what 
Note, Our chains are commonly four poles in length, 


degree of the card the needle cuts at one ſtation, if you 
remove your inftrument to the next ſtation, and with 
your ſights look to the mark where the inſtrument laſt 
ſtood, you will find the needle to cut the ſame degree 
again, which will give you no ſmall ſatisfaQtion in the 
proſecution of your work. And though there be a hun- 
dred or more ſides, the needle will ſtill cut the ſame de- 
cel all of them, except you have committed ſome 
ormer error: therefore, at every ſtation have an eye to 
the needle. e 1 
5. Of ſhifting the paper. —In taking the plot of a field 
by the plain table, and going about the ſame, as before 
directed, it may ſo fall out, if the field be very large, and 
when you are to take many incloſures together, that the 
ſheet of paper upon the table will not hold all the work. 
But you muſt be forced to take off that ſheet, and put an- 
other clean ſheet in the room thereof: and, in plotting of 
a manor or lordſhip, many ſheets may be thus changed, 
which we call ſhifting of paper. The manner of per- 
forming thereof is as follows, | | 
Suppoſe in going about to take the plot ABC DETG 
(g. 12.) as before directed, that you having made choice 
of the. angle at A for the place of the beginning, and 
proceed from thence to B, and from B to C, and from 
C to D, when you come to the angle at D, and are {0 
draw DE, you want room to draw the ſame upon the 
table; do thus i? e 
Firſt, through the point D draw the line DO, which 
is almoſt ſo much of the line D E as the table will con- 
tain. Then near the edge of the table H M, draw a line 
parallel to H M, by means of inches and ſubdiviſions on 
the oppoſite ſides of the frame, as PQ, and another line 
at right angles to that through the point O, 2s ON, 
This being done, mark this ſheet of; paper with the fi- 
the firſt . 


hen, 


©, 
Then, taking this ſheet off your table, put another clean 
ſheer thereon, and draw upon it aline parallel to the con- 
trary edge of the table, as the line RS ( fig. 13.) Then 
taking your firſt ſheet of paper; lay it upon the table fo, 


hat the line P Q, may exactly lie upon the line RS, to 
— beſt advantage, as at the point O. Then with the | 


point of your compaſſes draw ſo much of the line OD 
upon the clean ſheet of paper as the table will hold. Hav- 
ing thus done, proceed with your work upon the new 
ſheet, beginning at the point O; and ſo going forward 
with your work, in all reſpects as has. been before direct- 
ed; as from O to E, from E to F, from F to G, and 
from G to A; ſhifting your paper as you have occa- 
my” Number is a number that may be produced by 
the multiplication of two numbers into one another: thus 
20 is a plain number produced by the multiplication of 5 
into 4. Fee . 

Pran Place, locus planus, or locus ad planum, among the 
ancient geometricians, denoted a geometrical locus, when 
it was a right line or a circle, in oppoſition to a ſolid place, 
which was an ellipſis, parabola, or hyperbola. Theſe the 
moderns diſtinguiſhed into loci ad rectam, and loa ad cir- 
culum, See Locus. e | 

PL Ain Problem, in mathematics, is ſuch a problem as 
cannot be ſolved geometrically, but by the interſection 
either of a right line and a circle, or of the circumferences 
of two circles; as, given the greateſt fide, and the ſum 
of the other two fides of a right-angled triangle, to find 
the triangle, as alſo to deſcribe a trapezium that ſhall 
make a given area of four given lines. Such problems can 
only have two ſolutions, in regard a right line can only 
cut a circle, or one circle cut another in two points. 

PLAIN, in heraldry, ſometimes denotes the point of the 


ſhield, when couped ſquare; a part remaining under the | 


ſquare, of a different colour or metal from the ſhield. 
This has been ſometimes uſed as a mark of baſtardy, and 
called champaigne; for, when the legitimate deſcendants 
of baſtards have taken away the bar, fillet, or traverſe 
| borne: by their fathers, they are to cut the point of the 
| ſhield with a different colour called plain. Ong 
PLAINT, in law, the exhibiting any action, real or 
erſonal, in writing. See ACTION, . 

PLAISE, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of the pleuro- 
nectes, with ſmooth ſides, a ſpine near the anus, and the 
eyes and fix tubercles placed on the right fide of the 
head: it is ſomewhat larger than the flounder.  _ 

PLAISTER, or PLASTER. See the article PLasTER. 

PLAN, in general, denotes the repreſentation of ſome- 
thing drawn on a plahe: ſuch are maps, charts, ichno- 
graphies, &c. | 

The term plan, however, is particularly uſed for a 
draught of a building, ſuch as it appears, or is intended 
to appear, on the ground; ſhewing the extent, diviſion, 
and diſtribution of its area, or ground-plot, into apart- 
ments, rooms, paſſages, &c. | 

A geometrical plan is that, wherein the ſolid and va- 
cant parts are repreſented in their natural proportions. 

The raiſed plan of a building is the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called an elevation or orthography. 

A perſpective plan is that exhibited by degradations, 
or diminutions, according to the rules of perſpective. See 
PERSPECTIVE. 

To render plans intelligible, it-is uſual to diſtinguiſh 
the maſſives with a back waſh; the projectures on the 
ground are drawn in full lines, and thoſe ſuppoſed over 
them in dotted lines. The augmentations, or alterations, 
do be made, are diſtinguiſhed by a colour different from 

what is already built; and the tints of each plan made 
lighter, as the ſtories are raiſed. W 

In large buildings, it is uſual to have 
plans, for the three firſt ſtories. | 

PLANCHIER, or PLANCERE, in architeRure, the 
under part of the corona, or drip, making the ſuperior 
part of the corniche, between two cymatiums. 

PLANE, Planum, in geometry, denotes a plain ſur- 
Ice, or one that lies evenly between its bounding lines: 
and as a right line is the ſhorteſt extenſion from one point 


5 another, ſo a plane ſurface is the ſhorteſt extenſion 
rom one line to another. oy 


three ſeveral 


| ly uſe for an imag 


e 
5 V\ 


8 4 1 
inary ſurface; ſuppoſed to cut and paſs 
ough ſolid bodies; and on this foundation, is the 
whole doctrine of conic ſections built. . 

In mechanics, planes are either Horizontal, that is, 
parallel to the horizon; or inclined thereto. . 
The determining how far any given plane deviates 
_ an horizontal one, makes the whole buſineſs of le- 
velling, | e 
In n the planes of reflection and refraQion are 
thoſe drawn through the incident and reflected or re- 
fracted rays. : | Ok Pe © wag 
The plane of the horopter is that drawn through the 
horopter, perpendicularly to the plane of the two optical 
axes, See HOROPTER, V | 
In perſpective, we meet with the perſpeRive plane, 
which is ſuppoſed to be pellucid, and perpendicular to the 
horizon; the horizon plane, ſuppoſed: to. paſs through 
the ſpectator's eye, parallel to the horizon; the geome- 
trical plane, likewiſe parallel to the horizon, whereon 
the object to be repreſented is ſuppoſed to be placed, &c. 
The plane of projection, in the ſtereographic projec- 
tion of the ſphere, is that on which the SrojeBlion is 
made; correſponding to the perſpective plane. A 
PLANE, in joinery, an edge. tool to ſhave wood ſmooth 
and even. It conſiſts of a wooden ſtock, very ſmooth 
at bottom, in the middle of which is an aperture, through 
which paſſes a ſteel edge very ſharp, that takes off the 
Inequalities of the wood on which it is ſlid along. | 
5 has various names according to its forms, 
uſes. | 
PLANET, Planeta, in aſtronomy, a celeſtial body re- 
volving round the ſun as a center, and changing its poſi- 
tion with reſpect to the fixed ſtars, | 
The word is formed from the Greek, #xavyry;, which 
is derived from Taayy, wandering ; becauſe they are not 
fixed like the other ftars. V 1 
The planets are uſually diſtinguiſhed into primary and 
ſecondary, | | 
Primary PLANETS are thoſe which move round the 
ſun as a center, and theſe, by way of eminence, are 
uſually called planets, | | 
Secondary PLANETS, or ſatellites, are ſuch as move 
round ſome primary planet, as their reſpective center, in 
— ſame manner as the primary planets do round the 
The primary planets are ſix in number, viz. Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, Venus, and Mercury. Of 
theſe the firſt three are called ſuperior planets, becauſe 
their orbits circumſcribe that of the earth; and the two 
laſt inferior planets, becauſe their orbits are circumſcrib- 
ed by the orbit of the earth. The order, poſition, mag- 
nitude, &c. of the planets are repreſented in plate CI, 


fines, and 


F "An the ſeveral phaſes and appearances of the planets, 
they are found to be all perfectly like the moon, that is, 
opake bodies, and borrow all their light from the ſun. 
This will plainly appear from the following particulars ; 
I. Venus, obſerved with a teleſcope, is rarely found full, 
but with variable phaſes like thoſe of the moon, her illu- 
minated part ſtill turned towards the eaſt, when ſhe is the 
morning ſtar, and weſt, when the evening ſtar. And 
the like phaſes have been obſerved of Mars and Mer- 
cury. | | 
£ Gaſſendus firſt, and after him others, have obſer- 
ved 1 on the face of the ſun, acroſs which he ap- 
peared to pals like a black round ſpot, — Horrox, in 1639, 
alſo obſerved Venus in the ſun, where.ſhe made the ſame 
appearance. 1 
3. De la Hire, in 1700, with a teleſcope of ſixteen 
feet, diſcovered mountains in Venus, larger than thoſe 
of the moon. . 
4. Caſſini obſerved two ſpots in Venus; four in Mars, 
likewiſe obſerved by Campani; and ſeveral, at ſeveral 
times, in Jupiter: and from his obſervations of theſe ſpots 
found that they had a rotation round their axes: he even 
determined the velocity of that rotation, or the period 
wherein it was effected, v. gr. that of Jupiter 9 hours 
56“; that of Mars, 24 hours 40; and that of Venus, 
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my, conics, &c, the term plane is frequent- 


to have adiurnal rotation : no doubt Mercury 


24 hours. And fince the ſun, moon, Jupiter, Mars, Ve- 
nus, and the earth, are found to revolve on their axes, i. e. 


and Saturn 
have 
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have the ſame; though the great nearneſs of the former 
to the ſun, and the great diſtance of the latter, prevent 
any ſpots from being obſerved on them, whence that rota- 
tion might be demonſtrated. e 
1 Ly 3 are obſerved two ſwaths, or belts, brighter 
than: the reſt of his diſk, and moveable; ſometimes found 
in one part, ſometimes in another; ſometimes broader, 
etimes narrower. WY 

.- 6. In 1609, were firſt: obſerved three little ſtars, or 
| moons, moving about Jupiter, by Sim. Marius; and in 
1610 the ſame were obſerved by Galileo: theſe are now 
frequently obſerved to diſappear in a clear ſæy, when Ju- 
piter happens to be diametrically interpoſed between them 
and the ſun, — Whence it appears they are void of light, 
at ſuch time when the ſun's rays, intercepted by Jupiter, 
cannot be propagated to them in right lines ; and hence 


alſo, that, like the moon, they are opake bodies, illumi- 


nated by the ſun; and hence again, ſince Jupiter does not 
illuminate his ſatellites when placed behind, he himſelf in 
that part turned from the ſun, may be argued to be void of 
light. | 2 
7. When Jupiter's moons are diametrically interpoſed 
between Jupiter and the ſun, there is ſeen a round ſpot 


on Jupiter's diſk, which is ſometimes larger than the ſa- 


tellite itſelf — Whence it appears, that the ſatellites are 
opake bodies, illuminated by the ſun; that they project 
a ſhadow upon the planet, and that the round ſpots ſeen 
in Jupiter are the ſhadows of the ſatellites. Whence alſo, 
the interſection of that ſhadow being found to be a circle, 
the ſhadow muſt be conical; and therefore the figure of 
the ſatellites, at leaſt as to ſenſe; is ſpherical. 

8, The earth being between Jupiter and the ſun, if, at 
the ſame time, any of the ſatellites happen to be between 
Jupiter and the ſun, it is loſt in Jupiter's light, though 
ſometimes appearing like a black ſpot. — This phznome- 
non has been frequently obſerved by Caſſini and Maraldi, 
who have likewiſe noted very conſiderable alterations in 


the apparent magnitudes of the ſatellites; for which no 


reaſon could be given from. the diſtance. of Jupiter, the 
ſun, or the earth: e. gr. That the fourth, which is 


uůſually ſeen the ſmalleſt, is ſometimes the largeſt, and 


the third, which is uſually the largeſt, ſometimes the 
ſmalleſt— Hence, as the ſatellites are illuminated by the 
ſun, even then when emerged in Jupiter's light, yet ap- 


| pear obſcure, there muſt be ſome alteration in their at- 


moſpheres, to prevent the ſun's rays being equally re- 


flected from every part of their ſurface ; which muſt like- | 


wiſe be the cauſe why their ſhadow is ſometimes larger 
than themſelves. 
Now, to ſum vp the evidence. —1. Since in Venus, 
Mercury, and Mars, only that part of the diſk illumi- 
nated by the ſun is found to ſhine; and, again, Venus 
and Mercury, when between the earth and the ſun, ap- 
pear like dark ſpots or maculæ on the ſun's diſk; it is 
evident, that Mars, Jupiter, and Mercury, are opake bo- 
dics, illuminated with the borrowed light of the ſun. 
And the ſame appears of Jupiter, from its being void of 
light in that part to which the ſhadow. of the ſatellites 
reaches, as well as in that part turned from the ſun ; and 
that his ſatelliteSare opake, and reflect the ſun's light, 
is abundantly ſhewn, Wherefore, fince Saturn, with 
his ring and fatellites, only yield a faint light, fainter 
conſiderably than that of the tixed ſtars, though theſe be 
vaſtly more remote; and than that of the reſt of the pla- 
nets: it is paſt doubt, he too, with his attendants, are 
opake bodies. 

2. Since the ſun's light is not tranſmitted through Mer- 
cury and Venus, when placed againſt him, it is plain they 
are denſe opake bodies; which is likewiſe evident of Ju- 
piter, from his hiding the ſatellites in his ſhadow ; and 
therefore, by analogy, the ſame may be concluded of 
Saturn. DIES 

3. From the variable ſpots in Venus, Mars, and Ju- 
piter, it is evident thoſe planets have a changeable atmo- 
ſphere; which changeable atmoſphere may, by a like ar- 
gument, be inferred of the ſatellites of Jupiter, and there- 
fore by ſimilitude the ſame may be concluded of the other 
planets. & Beg | 

4. In like manner, from the mountains obſerved in 
Venus, the ſame may be ſuppoſed in the other planets. 
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5 Since then Saturn, Jupiter, both their fate}liza - 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury, are opake bodies, 3 1 
with the ſun's borrowed light, are furniſhed with 3 
tains, and encompaſſed with a changeable atmoſphere: 
they have, of conſequence, waters, ſeas, &c. as well A, 
dry land, and are bodies like the moon, and therefore like 
ra a re „ e 
And hence nothing hinders but that the planets m 
alſo be concluded > be inhabited. — "wh xray in mi. 
Coſmotheoros, argues very plauſibly for the exiſtence of 
planetary inhabitants, from the ſimilitude of the planets 
with our earth; thoſe, like this, being opake, denſe 
uneven, round, heavy, illuminated and warmed by the 
ſun; having night and day, ſummer and winter, &. 
Wolfius deduces ſomething relating hereto from argu- 
ments of another kind. — Thus, e. gr. it is ſcarce to be 
doubted, that the inhabitants of Jupiter are much larger 
than thoſe of the earth; and, in effect, of the giant kind. 
For it is ſhewn in optics, that the pupil of the eye con- 
tracts in a ſtrong light, and dilates in a weak one; where. 
fore, ſince in 3 the ſun's meridian light is much 
feebler than on the earth, by reaſon of Jupiter's greater 
diſtance from the ſun; the pupil will need to be much 
more dilatable in the inhabitants of Jupiter, than in thoſe 
of the earth. But the pupil is obſerved to have a con- 
ſtant proportion to the ball of the eye, and the eye to the 
reſt of the body; ſo that, in animals, the larger the 
pupil, the larger the eye, and the larger the body. 

To aſcertain the ſize of theſe jovial inhabitants, it ma 
be obſerved, that the diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun is to 
the earth's diſtance from the ſame, as 26 to 5 ; the inten« 
ſity of the ſun's light in Jupiter is to its intenſity on the 
earth, in a duplicate ratio of 5 to 26; but it is found by 
experience, that the pupil dilates in a ratio greater than 
that wherein the intenſity of light decreaſes; otherwiſe, 
a body at a great diſtance might be ſeen as clearly as 
nearer: the diameter, therefore, of the pupil in its great- 
eſt dilatation, in Jupiter, is to its diameter in the like 
ſtate in the earth, in a ratio greater than that of 5 to 
26. —If then we put it, as 10 to 26, or as 5 to 13: ſince 
the 5 of the inhabitants of the earth is com- 
puted at 5 Engliſh feet, 4 inches and n (which Wolflus 
tells us is his own height ;) the ordinary ſtature of Jupi- 
ter's inhabitants will be found 14 feet 3, which is very 
nearly the ſize of the giant Og, mentioned by Moſes, 
whoſe iron bed was 9 cubits long, and its breadth 4. 

In the Copernican ſyſtem, the proportion between the 
ſemi-diameters of the planetary orbits, or between the diſ- 
tances of the ſeveral planets from the ſun, is found by 
trigonometry; ſo that if the diſtance of any one of them, 
as for inſtance, if the diſtance of the carth from the ſun 
be given, the diſtances of all the reſt of the planets from 
the ſun may be found: in any of the ſuperior planets, the 
.ratio its diſtance from the ſun bears to the diſtance of 
the earth from the ſun is known, by meaſuring the 
angle of the planet's retrogradation : thus, let S (plate 
CII. fg. 2.) be the ſun, ABC the orbit of the earth, 
EF G the orbit of Mars, HL M be part of a great circle 
in the ſphere of the heaven wherein Mars appears to go 
retrograde; let the place of Mars be at F; by the earth 
paſſing in her orbit from B to C, Mars will appear to 
move retrograde from M to H: the angle then of the re- 
trogradation of Mars, namely, M F H, is known by ob- 
ſervation; to this the vertical angle BF C is equal; draw 
S F and SB, and you have the triangle 8 B F, wherein 
the angle S B F is a right one; but the angle 8 F B is 
equal to half the angle of retrogradation, and conſequent- 
ly known; ſo that, in this triangle, two angles ate 
known, and, therefore, the remaining angle F SB wy 
be found ; and, all the angles being known, the ratio 0 
any one fide to any other, as the ratio of S B, the ail. 
tance of the earth from the ſun, to S F, the diſtance of 
Mars from the ſun, may be found. | 

The angle of the retrogradation of Mars is here ex 
preſſed as if Mars ſtood ſtill at F, whilft the earth went 
from B to C; whereas Mars, in the mean time, moves 
forward in his orbit, from F to K, ſo that his real retro- 
gradation will be only M L leſs than MH: but ſince ry 
quantity of Mars's motion in his orbit may be foun * 
during the time of his retrogradation, it may be 5 
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| how much the angle of his retrogradation is thereby di-; 
miniſhed, and conſequently 
would have been, if he had ſtood ſtill all the while 


| at F. IM 


In either of the inferior planets, the ratio of the ſemi- 
diameter of its orbit to the ſemi-diameter of the orbit of | 
the earth is eaſily found by the angle of the planet's great- 
eft elongation : thus, let 8 (fg. 1.) be the ſun, ABC 
the orbit of Mercury, E F 
LMN an arch of a great circle in the ſphere of the fixed 
ſtars, and the place of Mercury, when ſeen at L, in his 
greateſt elongation from the ſun; draw S E and SA, and 
you have a triangle, whereof the angle SALE is a right 
one; S E A is the angle of Mercury's elongation, known 
by obſervation, and, therefore, the remaining angle 
ASE may be found: and, canſequently, the ratio of 

Es, the diſtance of the earth from the ſun, to AS, the 
diſtance of Mercury from the ſun, may be known.. _ 

The two paragraphs immediately preceding, ſhew 

how to find the comparative diſtances of the planets from 


TITLES. | 


PLA 


what 'his retrogradation 


the orbit of the earth, 


W 


— 


lutions round the ſun 
times are as the cubes 


up the followin 
lations. 


PL A 


the ſun, but only in a general and leſs accurate way; be⸗ 
cauſe neither the excentricities of the planetary orbits, nor 
the inclinations of their planes, are there taken into the 
account: more exact methods may be ſeen in Gregory's 


Aſtronomy, book 3, pro 
Elemens d'Aftronomie, | 
The diſtances of the planets from the 
be in a certain ratio to the periodical times of their revo- 
he ſquares. of their periodical 
their ciſtances : this analogy, 
diſcovered by Kepler, furniſhes us with a method of find- 
ing the ratio between the diſtances of the planets from the 
ſun, to greater exaCtneſs than can be done by any other 
method: becauſe the periodical times of the planets are 
known to great exaQtneſs. „„ 
That the different dimenſions, revolutions, denſities, 
quantities of matter, light, heat, &c. of the ſix primary 
planets, may be ſeen at one general view, we have drawn 
g ſynopſis, from Mr. Whiſton's calcu- 


j 
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A Hnopfis of divers affeFions of the PL A . 
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chap. 6. 


19, 21, and 22; and Caſlini's 
iv. 4. "a \ 
ſun are found to 


ol the ſuperior planets |. 


1 


4 


SATURN, | Mars. | EARTH, | Venvs. | Mencury. 
Diam. in Eng. miles] 67870 81155 44440 79644 7906 2460 
Cireum. of their bod. | 21 31 12 254908 | 139600 3 25020 24823 7724 
Sup. in ſquare miles 144684 30000 2068800 62032000 1992 50205 196238000 1900804 
aug Ale 15 163637700000000 28 1042300000000] 45966600000 OO IE AER 258445900000| 779327 3000 
* n the 77% 0, 424000000 123000000] B1000000 59000000 32000000 
Dan, 99 erde I 55400000, 8480000 246000000 | 162000000] 118060000) 64000000 
C. of their orb. in m. 488189 1000 2662280000 773686000 50893920 370636000 201024000 
Periodical times — 107598, Gh. 36' 4332% 12%, 20] 6864. 23%. 27] 3654. 60. 9 224% 16% 49 874. 23). 16 
mee en e 1 ny . 9. se . 00. 40 0. 23. 5b . 23. „ E * 4 
mY 8 ooo. 02.” o gy. oo. 04%. 59 o. 31. 27” 009. 59". 08“ 01% 36'. c8”| 049. 05“. 32” 
inclin, of their orb. o. 30. 00 OI, 20. 00 45 . 03. 24. 00] 06. 54. 00 
to the ecliptio —| 5 F hey Bhs | | 
Exc. of their orbits 54700 25050 4 141000 149c 517 7970 
P.of wt.on their ſurf. 529 943 af * * 435] „„ $ #» 
Prop. of their bulks] 621350 1064.500 170 100c 985 30 
Denſ. of their maſſes| 67 9045] *-* * 4007 © + $7.9 #$ * 
Q. of matter in each 33 gal * „ „ M „„ * *% 
Prop. of light & heat 1 7 33s 43 1000 200 700 
Moons or ſitellites 445 44 * * * It * * * * 
Prop. of diam. tothat 3 PETE | wo; 
of the ſun _—_ 137 181 . 12 12 4 
Prop. mean diſtance “ 953800 5201100 152369 10000C 723333 38710 
Gr. apparent diam. O. 19“ 40 Ci. 24". 12) C. 20”. 50% 32, 47". ſunſ 1“. 5, 58] o.. 11“. 48% 
Leaſt apparent di am. OY a FA I 4”. 11” of a . 36” 0. oe 46 ** 30”, ſun | 0. 9”. 3 4 0˙ Figh * f 
Place of the aphelion| + 27" 49. . 95. of 54 M O. 31'. 54] vp 809. 1. 10% 4. 10“. 54 f 135 *, 54 
Place of the node—| 5 21⸗ 499 54” | 95 79; 19. 54” 8 18?, 29". 54 * * „n 14“. 25 54” N 1. Ir. 545 
The greateſt elongation of bak rs 1 | 1 1 . | ; Ws ee | 
inferior and paralla "04,05 0” 115. 5. o 41, ol. [Xx Xx * 46. 41 cl 22% 40. 0” 
- | | | 
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We have hitherto conſidered the phznomena. of the | 


| heavenly bodies without regard to the accurate form of 


| their orbits, which is not circular, but elliptical ; yet 


that it is very little ſo, even in the moſt excentric orbit, 
as that of Mercury, will appear by comparing their excen- 


_ tricities with their mean diſtances from the ſun. Thus, 
ſuppoſe the mean diſtance of the earth from the ſun 
be divided into 1000 e 
"+ BSW, | | 
In Mercury, CS: DS:: 80: 
: . 


„ 
1 17 


Mats, . 31624 3: I : 10,8 1 

a ba CS:DS :: 250: 5201 :: 1: 20,8 
Saturn, CS: DS:: 547: 9538 :: 1: 17, 
It is found by experience, that the orbits of the planets 


| DS 
Earth, CS:DS 
CS: DS 

DS 


are quieſcent, or that the line of the apſides AP (plate 


CII. fig. 3.) always keeps one and the ſame poſition 
with reſpec to the fixed ſtars: and the aphelium, or point 
A, poſſeſſes different points in the ecliptic in the ſeveral 
orbits, as in the foregoing ſynopſis. * 3 
That the earth's orbit is elliptical, is well known from 
common experience; for were the orbit circular, the 
ſun's apparent diameter would always be the ſame; but 
we find it is not, for if it be meaſured with a micrometer 
in winter-time, it will be found conſiderably larger than 
in the ſummer, and it will be greateſt of all when the ſun 


is in the 8 of Vf (which ſhews that is the place of the 


qual parts, then in thoſe parts we 
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| cauſe the body to decline from the right line B 


| 


each 
DE, EF, &c. the triangles 8 CD, SD 
will de equal, and all in the ſame plane. 


Ws demo ſtrate this; let the time in which the planet 
moves through the periphery of, its orbit be divided. into 


equal parts, and ſuppole that in tho firſt part it deſcribes 


the projectile force ir 
direction and the centripetal force —— J = 
the ſecond part of time it would proceed in the ſame right 
line to , if nothing T ſo chat Bc=AB, a is 
manifeſt from the firſt law of motion. 


| Draw the right lines S B, $c, and the tri fry \ 1 
. and BS — 2 ng ABS 


Be equal, as having equal baſes AB, B. 
and the ſame eber of the —— 8. But when 2 * 
dy comes to B, let the centripetal force act with a ney 
impulſe either equal to the former or unequal, and let it 
& and de. 

ſcribe the right line B C; draw Cc parallel to B . 
ing BC in C; and at the end of the ſecond part of time 
the body will be at C, and in the ſame plane with the tri. 
angle A8 B. Join 8 C, and becauſe of the parallels 
SB, Cc, the triangle SBC will be equal to the tri. 
angle 8 Be, and therefore equal to the triangle 8 A B. 
By the ſame way of reaſoning, if the centripetal force ag 
fucceflively in the points C, D, E, cauſing the body in 
equal part of time to deſeribe the rig t lines CD, 

5 8 E F. 5 &c, 


In equal times, therefore, equal area's are deſcribed; 


and, 


by compoſition of ratio's, any ſums of ares; 


aphelium) it being then 32 47”; whereas, when the S A D, S AFS, are to each other as the times in which 
ſun is in the 8? of 2, his diameter is but 31" 40 | | they are deſcribed. Let now ths iazaber of bi a b. 
Hence it is evident that the ſun is really nearer to us in increaſed, and their breadth- be diminiſhed in itifivicum 
the midſt of winter than in the midſt of ſummer but this then will their perimeter A D F be ultimately a curve: 
ſeems a paradox to many, who think the ſun muſt needs and, therefore, the centripetal force, by which the bod ö 
| be hotteſt when it is neareſt to us, and that the ſun is ap- ig drawn perpetually from the tangent to this curve, acts 
parently more diſtant from us in December than in June. inceſſantly; and the area's deſcribed are alſo in this caſe 
As to the ſun's being hotter, it is true, it is ſo to all thoſe proportional to the times of their deſeription. Hence the 
places which receive his rays directly or perpendicularly, velocity of the revolving body or planet is every where 
but we find his heat abated on account of the obliquity of inverſely, as the perpendicular let fall from the center $ 
the rays, and his ſhort continuance above the horizon at to the tangent of the orbit in the place of the planet. For 
that time. And, as to his diſtance, it is only with re- the velecities in the ints, A, B, C, &c:; are the baſes 
ſpect to the zenith of the place, not the center of the earth; of the triangles AB, BC, CD, . as beine the 
ince it is plain, the ſun may approach the center of the ſpaces deſoribed in the ſame time; and tie baſes of 
earth, at the ſame time that it recedes from the zenith of equal triangles are feciprocally as their perpendicular 
any place. „„ Ilaltitudes; and, therefore, ſince in the evaneſcent tri- 
Agreeable to the ſun's nearer diſtance in the winter, we angles ASB, and ASC, &c. the right lines Ac, By 
obſerve his apparent motion is then quicker than in ſum- Ce, &c. become tangents to the curve in the points 
mer; for in the 8® of Jy it is about 61” per day, but in the A, B, C, &c. it is manifeſt, the velocity in thoſe points 
8* of as his motion is but 57 per day. Accordingly, we vill be inverſely, as a perpendicular from S let fall upon 
find the ſummer half- year 8 Fa longer than the winter thoſe ent lines produced.” | | 
half-year, as appears by the following computation, ac- Hence alſo it follows, that the times in which equal 
cording to the new ſtyle. * „ ; | 


arches are deſcribed in any planetary orbit, are ditectiy as 


In March 104 days. In September o) days. © | thofe perpendiculars, becauſe they are inverſely as the 

April 30 October 31 | velocitiess - _ 5 
May 32 November 30 PLANETARIUM, an aſtronomical machine, ſo call- 
June 30 December 31 ed from its repreſenting the motions, orbits, &c. of the 
July 31 3 31 planets, agreeably to the Copernican ſyſtem. 
Auguſt 31 ebruary 28 The planetarium is more generally known by the name 
September 23 March 20 4 orrery, and therefore we have given its deſcription and u 

ü | - „ under that article. See OkRRERV. 

| = Z 1782 PFPLANETART, ſomething relating to the planets. 

| 178 2 e 


Thus we meet with planetary days, hours, years, !y- 
| 9925 Kenn 1 * JS, 7 
The difference 8 days. | _. PLANIMETRY, that part of geometry which con- 
For the ſun's attracting force being one part of the | ſiders lines and plain figures, without conſidering their 
cauſe of the planet's motion, and this force always in- —_— or depth. - N 
creaſing and decreaſing in the inverſe ratio of the ſquares | PLANISPHERE ſignifies a projection of the ſphere 
of the diſtances, it is evident the velocity of the planet | and its various circles on a plane; in which ſenſe maps, 
will always be greater the nearer it is to the ſun. and vice | wherein are exhibited the meridians, and other circles of 
verſa, Hence the motion of a planet is every where un- | the ſphere, are planiſpheres. r 
cequable, being conſtantly accelerated, as it paſſes from A] PLANnIsPHERE is more particularly uſed for an aftrono- 
(fig. 3.) by D to P, and in the other half from P to A it | micat inſtrument uſed in obſerving the motions of the hea· 
is retarded, . venly bodies. 4K 0; $f 1 as -,. 
Yet is this unequal motion of a planet regulated by a | lt conſiſts of a projection of the celeſtial ſphere upon 
| certain immutable law, from which it never varies, which | a plane, repreſenting 'the ſtars, conſtellations, Ke. . 
0 | is, That a line, drawn from the center of the ſun to the cen- their proper order; ſome being projected on the meridian, 
0 f ter of the planet, does ſo move with the planet about the ſun, and others on the equator. ws TY 
that it deſcribes elliptic areas always proportional to the] Among all theſe planiſpheres, that of M. Caſſini ſeems 
times; that is, if when the planet moves ſloweſt, it deſcribes | to deſerve the preference; it is compoſed of two circular, 
the arch Adin a given time, and when it moves quickeſt, | but unequal plates, A and B (plate CII. fg. 5.) v 10 
it deſcribes the arch-b P in the ſame time, then will the | the leaſt, B, is ſo fitted within the other, as —— 
f | | . | 3 | oe | E | 4 ' ene: - a . - x "20 | 
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upon the center, | whilſt the larger circle, A, remains] For the botanical: diſtribution of plants into claſſe 
12 e. On the leſſer plate are delineated the con- genera, &c. ſee the articles le &c. wit | 
ſtellations of the northern hemiſphere, with its ſeveral 1. Tate PLAN xs, thoſe found buried in the earth, and 
circles. © The limb of the inferiot plate, A, is divided in | lodged in almoſt all the kinds of ſtrata, or ſubſtances, to 
to three hundred and faxty-degrees; and into twenty-four | be met with the tre. 
hours, which are reckoned from twelve to twelve, and | PLANTA, in anatomy, the ſole. of the foot. See 
each hour into ſixty minutes. Between the two op- | Foor, 4 9.9 „ a 
fite hours, twelve: and twelve; is extended a filvers | PLANTAIN, Plantago, in botany, a plant the flower 
thread, which paſſing over the center, or northern pole, | whereof conſiſts of one petal, uſually wide expanded at 
repreſents the meridian. If then the ſouth point be turn | the mouth, and with the limb divided into four oval ſeg- 
ed towards the obſerver, . the ſemi-cirele towards the left ments: the ſruit is a bilocular capſule, of an ovated figure, 
hand will be the eaſt, and that on the right the weſt ; and containing a great many oblong, ſeedss. 3 
the hours on the former will be thoſe of the fore-noon, | The toot, \ >a and ſeeds; of. plantain are uſed in 
and the hours on the latter thoſe of the aſternoon. | medicine, and reckoned cooling and aſtringent ; being 


Uſe of the PLANISPHERE. 1. To repreſent the face of much recommended in fluxes of all kinds, particularly 


the heavens for any day and houf: find, on the lefler | hæmorrhages, whether from the noſe, mouth, or uterus. 
moveable plate, the month and day propoſed, and turn It is likewiſe accounted a great healer of freſh wounds. 
the plate till the given day of the month ſtand againſt the Ribwort, and bucks- horn plantain, are two ſpecies of, 
hour and minute required; and the plate will then repre - and agree with, plantain in virtues. n 
ſent the face of the heavens, by ſhewing. what ſtars are | PLANTATION, in the Weſt- Indies, denotes a ſpot 
then riſing in the meridian, or what ſetting, 2+ To | of ground which a planter or. perſon, arrived in a new 
know at what hour and minute any Rar riſes or ſets, &c. colony, pitches on to cultivate for his own uſe, or is aſ- 
Turn the moveable plate, till the given ſar reaches the ſigned for that purpoſe. However, the term plantation 
horizon, eaſt or weſt, and againſt the given day, on the is often uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe with colony. 
moveable plate, is the hour and minute on the exterior or PLAN TING, in agriculture and gardening, is ſet- 
immoveable one: and in the ſame manner may moſt of | ting a tree or plant taken from its proper place, in anew 
the problems uſually reſolved by the celeſtial globe, be hole or pit: throwing freſh earth over its root, and fill- 
determined? ann ig: a e eee tp! aps ee „ the hole to the level of the ſurface of the ground. 
PLANT, planta, is defined to be an organical body, The firſt thing in planting is to prepare the ground be- 
deſtitute of ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, adhering to | fore the trees or plants are taken out of the earth, that 
another body in ſuch a manner as to draw from it ts | they may remain out of the ground, as ſhort a time as , 
nouriſhment, and having power of propagating itſelf by] poſſible, and the next is to take up the trees or plants in 
feeds, on li | order to their being tranſplanted, In taking up the trees, 
As to the parts of which a plant conſiſts, they are the | carefully dig away the earth round the roots, ſo as to come 
root, ſtalk, leaf, flower, and fruit. tat their ſeveral parts to cut them off; for if they are torn 
Plant and vegetable are pretty near terms ſynonymous, | out of the ground without care, the roots will be broken 
every plant being a vegetable. Dr. Boerhaave defines a | and bruiſed, to the great injury of the trees. When you 
vegetable to be a body generated of the earth, or ſome | have taken them up, the next thing is to prepare them for 
thing ariſing of the earth, to which it adheres or is connect | planting by pruning the roots and heads. And grſt, as to 
ed by parts called roots, thro which it receives the matter | the roots; all the ſmall fibres are to be cut off, as near to 
of its nouriſhment and increaſe z and conſiſts of juices and | the place from whence they are produced, as may be, except 
veſſels ſenſibly diſtinct from each other: or, a vegetable | they are to be replanted immediately after they are taken up. 
is an organical body, compoſed cf- veſſels and juices | Then prune off all the bruiſed or broken roots, all ſuch 
every where diſtinguiſhable from each other; to which | as are irregular, and croſs each other, and all downright 
body grow roots or parts, whereto it adheres, and from | roots, eſpecially in fruit trees: ſhorten. the larger roots 
which it derives the matter of its life and growth, | in proportion to the age, the ſtrength, and nature of the 
This definition furniſhes a juſt and adequate idea of a | tree, obſerving that the walnut, mulberry, and ſome other 
vegetable; for by its conſiſting of diſtinct veſſels and | tender-rooted kinds, ſhould not be pruned fo cloſe as the 
juices, it is diſtinguiſhed from a ſoſſil; and by its ad- more hardy ſorts of fruit and foreſt trees: in young fruit 
hering to another body, from which it derives its nou- | trees, ſuch as pears, apples, plums, peaches, &c. that 
riſhment, and being deſtitute of ſenſation, it is ſufficiently | are one year old from the time of their budding or graft- \ 
diſtinguiſhed from an animal. | - | ing, the roots may be left only about eight or nine inches | 
The veſſels, or containing parts of plants, conſiſt long; but in older trees they muſt be left of a much 
chiefly of earth, bound or connected together by oil, as | greater length; but this is only to be underſtood of the 
a gluten : which being exhauſted by fire, air, age, or | larger roots; for the ſmall ones muſt be chiefly quite cut 
the like, the plant moulders, or returns again into its | out, or pruned very ſhort. The next thing is the prun- 
earth or duſt: but it muſt be owned, that water, air, ing of their heads, which muſt be differently performed 
ſalt, and ſulphur or oil, are likewiſe conſtituent parts of in different times; and the deſign of the trees myſt alſo 
plants, ſince they can be all obtained by a well managed be conſidered: thus, if they are deſigned for walls, or 
analyſis. 8 T 5 56 leſpaliers, it is beſt to plant them with the greateſt part of 
The root, or part. whereby plants are connected to their | their heads, which ſhould remain on till they begin to 
matrix, and by which they receive their nutritious juice, ſhoot in the ſpring, when they muſt be cut down to five 
conſiſts of an infinite number of abſorbent veſſels, which | or fix eyes, at the ſame time taking care not to diſturb the 
being diſperſed thro? the interſtices of the earth, attract roots. But if the trees are deſigned for ſtandards, you 
or imbibe the juices of the ſame; conſequently, every | ſhould prune off all the ſmall branches cloſe to the _—_ 
thing in the earth that is diſſoluble in water, is liable to | where they are produced, as alſo the irregular ones, 
be imbibed, as air, ſalt, oil, and fumes of minerals, me- which; croſs each other; and, after having diſplaced theſe 
tals, &c. and of theſe plants do really conſiſt, See Roo, | branches, you ſhould alſo cut off all ſuch parts of 
The motion of theſe nutritious juices is not unlike that | branches as have by any accident been broken or wound- 
of the blood in animals, being effected by the action of | ed but by no means cut off the main leading ſhoots, 
the air. The diſcovery of this we owe to the admirable | which are neceſlary to attract the fap from the root, and 
Malpighi, who firſt obſerved, that plants conſiſt of two | thereby promote the growth of the tree. : 7 | 
{ſeries or orders of veſſels : I. Such as-receive and diſtri-( Having thus prepared the trees for planting, you muſt 
bute the alimentary juices, anſwering to the arteries, now proceed to place them in the earth; but firſt, if the 
lacteals, veins, &c. of animals, 2. The trachez, or-| trees have been long out of the ground, ſo that the fibres 
alr-veſlels, which are long hollow pipes, wherein air is of the roots are dried, place them eight or ten hours in 
commonly received and expelled; that is, inſpired and water, before they are planted, with their heads erect, 
expired. Hence it follows, that the heat of the ſun muſt | and the roots only immerſed therein, which will ſwell the 
have a ſtrong effect on the air included in theſe tracheæ; dried veſſels of the roots, and prepare them to imbibe 
whence ariſes a perpetual ſpring of action, to promote: | nouriſhment from the earth. In planting them, great 
vs of the juices in plants. | | regard ſhould be had to the * of the ſoil ; for if that 
| | | 'S 1 be 
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muſt-be now dug as at firſt, - with ſloping ſides each vy; 
and when there is any cavity on the bank on which — 
hedge grows, or the earth has been waſhed away from 
the roots of the ſhrubs, it is to be made good by facing it, 
as they expreſs it, with the mould dug from the upper part 
of the diteh; all the reſt of the earth dug out of the ditch 
is to be laid upon the top of the bank, and the owner 
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be cold and moift, the trees ſhould be ym very ſhal- 
low; and if it be a hard rock or gravel, it will be. better 
to raiſe a hill of earth where each tree is to be planted, 
chan to dig into the rock or gravel, and fill it up with 
earth, as is too often practiſed, by which means the trees 
Are planted, as it were, in a tub, and have but little room 
to extend their roots. The next thing to be obſerved is to 
plwGKuace the trees in the hole in ſuch a manner that the roots 


may be about the ſame depth in the ground as before they 
were taken up: then break the earth fine with a ſpade, 
and ſcatter it into tbe hole, ſo that it may fall in between 
every root, that there may be no hollowneſs in the earth; 
then, having filled up the hole, gently tread down the 
earth with your feet, but do not make it too hard, which 
is a great fault, eſpecially if the ground be ſtrong or wet. 
Having thus planted the trees, they ſhould, be faſtened to 
ſtakes driven into the ground, to prevent their being diſ- 
placed by the wind, and ſome mulch laid about the ſurface 
of the ground about their roots: as to ſuch as are planted 
againſt walls, their roots ſhould be placed about five or 
Hx inches from the wall, to which their heads ſhould be 
nailed to prevent their being blown up by the wind. The 
ſeaſons for planting are various, according tothe different 
- ſorts of trees, or the ſoil in which they are planted : for 
the trees whoſe leaves fall off in winter, the beſt time is 
the beginning of October, provided the ſoil be dry; but 
if it be a very, wet ſoil, it is better to defer it till the latter 
end of February, or the beginning of March; and for 


far the beſt ſeaſon; though they may be ſafely removed 

at Midſummer, provided they are not to be carried very 

far; but you ſhould always make choice of a cloudy wet 

feaſon. Miller's Gard. Di. 

For other obſervations on planting, ſee the articles 
NuRsSERY, KiTCHENn-GARDEN, ORCHARD, GROVE, | 

ME: 

Reverſe PLANTING, a method of planting in which the 
natural poſition of the plant or ſhoot is inverted; the 
branches being ſet into the earth, and the root reared in- 
to the air. Dr. Agricola mentions this monſtrous method 
of planting, which he found to ſucceed very well in 
moſt or all ſorts of fruit-trees, timber-trees, &c. Bradley 
\ affirms that he has ſeen a lime-tree in Holland growing 
with its firſt roots in the air, which had ſhot out branches 
in great plenty, at the ſame time that its firſt branches 
produced roots and fed the tree. Mr. Fairchild, of 
Hoxton, has practiſed the ſame with us, and gives the 
following directions for performing it: Make choice of a 
young tree of, one ſhoot, of alder, elm, willow, or any 
other tree that eaſily takes root by laying ; bend the ſhoot 
gently down into the earth, and ſo let it remain till it has 
taken root. Then dig about the firſt root, and raiſe it 
gently but of the ground, till the ſtem be nearly upright, 
and ſtake it up. Then prune the roots, now erected in 
the air, from the bruiſes and wounds they received in be- 
ing dug up, and anoint the pruned parts with a compoſi- 
tion of two ounces of turpentine, four ounces of tallow, 
and four ounces of bees wax melted together and applied 
pretty warm. Afterwards prune off all the buds or ſhoots 
that are upon, the ſtem, and dreſs the wounds with the 
ſame compoſition, to prevent any collateral ſhootings, 
that migbt ſpoil the beauty of the ſtem. ot 

PLaxyiNnG, in architecture, the laying the firſt courſe 
of ſtones, in the foundation of buildings. See FounDa- 
TION, 7 ? 

PLASHING of Dnickſet- Hedges, an operation very 
neceſſary to promote the growth and continuance of old 
hedges. | Eat 37 

Itis performed in this manner: the old ſtubs muſt be 
cut off, &c. within two or three inches of the ground, and 
the beſt and longeſt of the middle-fized ſhoots muſt be left 
to lay down. Toh of the ſtrongeſt of theſe muſt alſo be 
left to anſwer the purpoſe of ſtakes. Theſe are to be cut 
off to the height at which the hedge is intended to be left; 
and they are to ſtand at ten foot diſtance one from another: 
when there are not proper ſhoots for theſe at the due 
diftances, their places muſt be ſupplied with common 
ſtakes of dead wood. The hedge is to be firſt thinned, 
by cutting away all but thoſe ſhoots which are intended 
to be uſed either as ſtakes, or the other work of the plaſh- 
ing: the ditch is to be cleaned out with the ſpade : and it 


7 


many kinds of evergreens, the beginning of April is by | 


ſhould look carefully into it that this be done; for the 
workmen, to ſpare themſelves trouble, are apt to throw 
as much as they can upon the face of the bank; which 
being by this means overloaded, is ſoon waſhed off into 
the ditch again, and a very great part of the work yn. 
done; whereas what is laid on the top of the bank al. 
ways remains there, and makes a good fence of an indif. 
ferent hedge. SF, 1 e eee 
In the plaſhing the quick, two extremes are to be 
avoided; theſe are, the laying it too low, and the laying 
it too thick: this makes the ſap run all into the ſhoots 
and leaves the plaſhes without ſuſficient nouriſhment; 
which, with the thickneſs of the hedge, finally kills 
them. The other extreme of laying them too high is 
equally to be avoided ; for this carries up all the nouriſh. 
ment into the plaſhes, and ſo makes the ſhoots ſmall and 
weak at the bottom, and, conſequently, the hedge thin. 
This is a common error in the north of England, The 
beſt hedges made any where in England, are thoſe in 
Hertfordſhire ; for they are plaſhed in a middle way be- 
tween the two extremes, and the cattle are by that pre- 
vented both from cropping the young ſhoots, and from 
going through; and a new and vigorous hedge ſoon 
forms itſelf, When the ſhoot is bent down that is in- 
tended to be plaſhed, it muſt be cut half way through 
with the bill: the cut muſt be given ſloping, ſomewhat 
downwards, and then'it is to be wound about the ſtakes, 
and after-this its ſuperfluous branches are to be cut off, az 
they ſtand out at the fides of the hedge. If for the firſt 
year or two the field where a new hedge is made can be 
ploughed, it will thrive the better for it; but if the tubs 
are very old, it is beſt to cut them quite down, and to 
ſecure them with good dead hedges on both ſides, till the 
ſhoots are grown up from them ſtrong enough to plaſh; | 
and wherever void ſpaces are ſeen, new ſets are to be 
planted to fill them up. A new hedge raiſed from ſets 
in the common way, generally requires plaſhing about 
eight or nine years after. 1 Woot 
PLASTER, Emplaſirum, in pharmacy, is defined to 
be an external application, of a harder conſiſtence than 
our ointments: theſe are to be ſpread according to the 
different circumſtances of the wound, place, or patient, 
either upon linnen or leather. | | 
Px As TRR, among builders, &c. The plaſter of Paris 
is a preparation of ſeveral ſpecies of gypſums, dug near 
Mont Maitre, a village in the neighbourhood of Paris; 
whence the name. See Gyrsuu. W 
Tue beſt fort is hard, white, ſhining, and marbly 
known by the names of plaſter-ftone, or parget 
Mont Maitre. It will neither give fire with ſtee!, 
nor ferment with aqua-fortis, but very freely and readily 
calcines in the fire, into a very fine plaſter ; the uſe of 
which in building, and caſting ſtatues, is well Known. 
See the article STUCCo. | i 
As the modern taſte runs greatly into plaſtering, it 
were to be wiſhed that this art could be brought to its an- 
cient perfection. The plaſters of the Romans were ex- 
ceeding durable; witneſs ſeveral yards of it ſtill to be 
found on the top of the Pont de Garde, near Niſmes. 
Venice they uſe a very durable plaſter ; but as the ſecret 
of preparing it, is not known among us, it would be worth 
while to try whether ſuch a ſubſtance might not be made 
by boiling the powder of gypſum dry over the fire, for t 
will boil in-the manner of water ; and when this boiling 
or recalcining was over, the mixing with it reſin, or pitch, 
or both together, with common ſulphur, and the powder 
of ſea-ſhells. If theſe were all mixed together, and 
water added to it hot, and the matter all kept hot ms 
the fire till the inſtant of its being uſed, ſo that it Mig 4 
be laid on hot, it is poſſible this ſecret might be 25 
upon. bs 4 I wy wy . 
Wax and oil of turpentine may be alſo tried as addi- 
tions; theſe being the common ingredients in ſuch ce. 
ments as we have accounts of are the firmeſt. 2 
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ale · wott is by ſome directed to be uſed, inſtead of water, 


to make mortar of lime · ſtone be of a more than ordinary 
ſtrength. It is poſſible. that the uſe of this tenacious li- 
quor in the powdered ingredients of this propoſed plaſter, 
might greatly add to their ſolidity and firmneſs, 3 91 4 
| PLAST Ta45@-,: denotes a thing endued with a 
formative power, or a faculty of forming or faſhioning a 
maſs of matter, aſter the likeneſs of a living being; ſuch 
a virtue as ſome of the ancient Epicureans, and perhaps 
the Peripatetics too, imagined. to reſide in the earth, or, 
at leaſt; to have anciently reſided therein, by means where · 
of, and without any extraordinary intervention of a-cyea- 
tor, it put forth plants, &c. Some of them ſeem to be 
of opinion, that animals, and even man himſelf, was the 
effect of this plaſtic power. | ; 
PLASTICE, the PLasTic 
ture, being the art of forming figures of men, birds, 
beaſts, fiſhes, &c. in plaſter, clay, ſtuc, or the like. 
PLAT, among. ſeamen, a ſort of flat cordage faſtened 
about the cables to prevent them from fretting in the 
hawſe. FV CR the n | 
PI AT-VEIxS, in the manege, the veins” wherein we 
bleed horſes, one in the lower part of each ſhoulder, and 
the other in the flat part of the thighs. s. 
PLaT-BanD of a Door or Windnw, in architecture, 
denotes the lintel where it is made ſquare, or not much 
arched. It is uſually croſſed with iron bars, when they 
have a great bearing; but it is much better to eaſe them 
by arches of diſcharge built over tgemem.. 
PLaT-BanDs of Flutings are the liſts. or fillets be- 
' tween the flutings of columns. Keg 
PLATE, in commerce, fignifies gold or filver wrought 
into veſſels, for domeſtic uſes. | | 
PLATE, in heraldry, is a round flat piece of ſilver, 
without any impreſſion ; but as it were formed, ready to 
receive it. | | = 
PLATES, in gunnery. The priſe-plates are two plates 
of iron. on the cheeks of a gun-carriage, from the cape- 
ſquare to the center, through which the priſe-bolts go, 
and on which the handſpike reſts when it poiſes up the 
breech of the piece. Breaſt- plates are the two plates on 
the face of the carriage, one on each cheek, Train-plates 
are the two plates on the cheeks at the train of the car- 
riage. Dulidge-plates are the ſix plates on the wheel of 
a gun- carriage, where the felloes are joined together, 
and ſerve to ſtrengthen the dulidges. 
PLATFORM, in the military art, an elevation of 
earth, on which cannon is placed, to fire on the enemy; 
ſuch are the mounts in the middle of curtins. On the 
rampart there is always a platform, where the cannon are 
mounted. It is made by the heaping up of earth on the 
rampart, or by an arrangement of madriers, riſing inſen- 
ſibly, for the cannon to roll on, either in a caſemate, or 
on attack in the out- works. 12 85 ö 
All practitioners are agreed, that no ſhot can be de- 
pended on, unleſs the piece can be placed on a ſolid plat- 
form; for if the platform ſhakes with the firſt impulſe of 
the powder, the piece muſt likewiſe ſhake, which will 
alter its direction, and render the ſhot uncertain. 
PLATFORM, in architecture, is a row of beams, which 
ſupport the timber-work of a roof, and lie on the top of 
the wall, where the entablature ought to be raiſed. This 
term is alſo uſed for a kind of terrace, or broad, ſmooth, 
open walk at the top of a building, from whence a fair 
proſpect may be taken of the adjacent country. Hence 
an edifice is ſaid to be covered with a platform, when it 
is flat at top, and has no ridge. Moſt of the Oriental 
buildings are thus covered, as were all thoſe of the an- 
Clients, | 2 | 
PLATONIC, ſomething that relates 'to Plato, his 
ſebool- philoſophy, opinions, or the like; thus, Platonic 
ove denotes a pure ſpiritual. affection. for which Plato 
Was a 7 advocate, ſubſiſting between the different 
ſexes, abſtracted from all carnal appetites, and regarding 
no other object but the mind and its beauties : or it is 
even a ſincere diſintereſted friendſhip ſubſiſting between 
Perſons of the ſame ſex, abſtracted from any ſelfiſh vie ws, 
_ regarding no other object than the perſon, if any 
uch love or friendſhip has aught of a foundation in 


— 


nature. 


ART, à branch of ſculp- 


PUE 
 -PraTonxrc Year, of the Gaza Yran, is à period 
of time determined by the revolution of the equinoxes, or 
the ſpace wherein the ſtars and conſtellations return to 

their former places, in reſpect of the equinoxes. The 
Platonic year, according to Tycho Brahe, is 25816, gc- 
cording to Ricciolus 25920, and according to Caſſini 
24800 years. See the article PRRCESSGS1Iä N of the Equi- 
noxes. * . eee 0305 
This period once accompliſhed, it was an opinion 
among the ancients, that the world was to begin anew, 
and the ſame ſeries of things to turn over agaiti 
PLATONISM, the doctrine and ſentiments of Plato 
and his followers, with regard to philoſophy, '&c, 
PLATTOON, or PLoTTooN, in the military art, 4 
ſmall ſquare body of forty or fifty men, drawn out of 4 
| battalion of foot, and placed between the ſquadrons of 
horſe, to ſuſtain them; or in ambuſcades, ſtreights, and 
defiles, where there is not room for whole battalions or 
regiments. - Plattoons are always. uſed when they form 
the hollow ſquare, to ſtrengthen the angles: The grena- 
diers are generally poſted in plattoonns 
PLEA} in law, is what either party alledges for him- 
ſelf in court, in a cauſe there depending; and, in a more 
reſtrained ſenſe, it is the defendant's anſwer to the plain- 
7 T ͤ Uo OY 
Pleas are uſually divided into thoſe of the crown, and 
common pleas. Pleas of the crown are all ſuits in the 
king's name, or in the name of the atiorney-general on 
his behalf, for offences committed againſt his crown and 
dignity, and againſt his peace; as treaſon, murder, felo- 
ny, &c, Common . pleas: are ſuch ſuits as are carried on 
between common perſons, in civil caſes. "Theſe pleas may 
be divided into as many branches as there are actions. To 
an action there is either a general or a ſpecial plea: and 
here, a general plea is a general anſwer to the declara- 
tion; as in a debt or contract, the general plea is, that 
he owes nothing; in a debt upon bond, that it is not his 
deed, or he paid it on the day; in an action on a promiſe, 
that he made no promiſe; and in a treſpaſs, not guilty. 
Special pleas are either in bar to the action brought, or in 
abatement of the writ on which the action is framed. 
All pleas are to be ſuccinct, without any unneceſſary 
| . and muſt be direct and pertinent to the 
Gee 1 7 1 ; 
* PLEADING, in law, a ſpeech uttered at the bar, in 
defence of a cauſe : but, in a ſtricter ſenſe, pleadings are 
all the allegations of the parties to a ſuit, made after the 
declaration, till the iſſue is joined, In this ſenſe they ex- 
preſs what is contained in the bar, replication, and re- 
joinder ; and not what is in the declaration itſelf. Hence 
defaults in the matter of declaration are not confined 
within the miſpleading. 5 fs "PE hs 
From the Conqueſi all 'pleading was performed in 
French, till the reign of Edward u. when it was ap- 
pointed that the pleas ſhould be pleaded in Engliſh ; but 
that they ſhould be entered or recorded in Latin. At 
Athens, and even in France and England, formal and 
prepared pleadings were prohibited, and it was unlawful 
to amuſe the court with long artful harangues ; only it 
was the ſettled cuſtom here, in important matters, to be- 
in the pleadings with a text out of the Holy Scriptures. 
ſe is but of late years that eloquence was admitted to the 
bye = | | 
PLEASURE and Pain, fays Mr. Locke, are ſimple 
ideas, which we receive both from ſenſation and reflec- 
tion ; there being thoughts of the mind, as well as ſen- 
ſation, accompanied with pleaſure or pain. See the ar- 
ticle PAIN. | . | 
There are a great many modes of pleaſure and pain, 
which reſult from the various confiderations of good and 
evil, whether natural or moral, and the paſſions thereby 
excited. See the articles Goop, Evil, and Pas- 
SIONS. | i | | 7 145 
Pleaſure and pain ſeem to be the means made uſe of, 
by nature, to direct us in the purſuit of happineſs; ſince 
pleaſure is annexed to whatever contributes thereto, and 
pain is the companion of what tends to our ruin. Hence 
it is, that the pleaſures of a child, a youth, a grown per- 
ſon, and an old man, all vary, according to the different 
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| things required by nature in each ſtate, whether ſimply | 
| | for 


ancient 
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for the preſervation of the individual, or for that und pro- 


page v [vt for Or 7 
10 LEBEIAN, | Plebeiuy, any perten of the rank of the 
common p | 

t Romans, who Were divided into  fenators, 

Knights, and plebeians or commons. 

__  PLEBRSCITUM, in Roman que, a law enaQed 
by the common people, at the requeſt of the tribune, or 
other plebeian magiſtrate; without the intervention of the 
ſenate ;, but more particularly denotes the law which 
the. people made, when they retired to the Aventine 

ount.. IAA = $4 apo, 5, 4217 4 l Ft © ; 8 2.51 

PLEDGE, Plgius, in common law, a ſurety, either 
real or perſonal, which the 

Fung the ſuit. vo T0! ee LAS 

LEDGERY, or Putcoxy,' ſuretiſhip, or an an- 

ſwering for another perſo n. 
PLEDGET, Bors TER, or CourR ESS, Nlumacrolus, 

in ſurgery, a kind of flat tent, laid over a wound to 

imbibe the ſuperfluous humours, and keep it clean. See 

Wovuny. e Te Orla ns I 4M 
PLEIADES, Virgiliæ, in aſtronomy, an, aſſemblage 

of ſeven ſtars in the neck of the conſtellation Taurus. See 

CoNnSTELLATION and TAUR Us. e OUTER 
The word is formed from the Greek mag, to ſail, 

as being terrible to mariners, by reaſon of the rains and 

ſtorms that frequently riſe with them. . cen 
PLENART V, in law, is when a church benefice is 

full of an incumbent. a | | 
PLENARY, ſomething complete or full. 

P PLENILUNIUM, in aftronomy, that phaſis of the 
moon commonly called the full moon. See the article 
Moon. | 

PLENIPOTENTIARY, a perſon veſted with full 
power to do any thing. See AMBASSADOR. ee 
PLENITUDE, Plenituds, the quality of a thing that 
is full, or fills another. 5 
In medicine it chiefly denotes a redundaney of blood 
and humours. See PLETHORA. TI 
PLENUM, in phyſics, denotes, according to the 
Carteſians, that ſtate of things, wherein every part of 
ſpace is ſuppoſed to be full of matter; in oppoſition to a 
vacuum. See V ACUUM. "ce 
PLEONASM, Pleonaſmus, Redundantia, a figure in 
rhetoric, whereby we uſe words ſeemingly ſuperfluous, 
in order to expreſs a thought with the greater energy; ſuch 
as, I ſaw it with my own eyes, &c.” Je 
PLEROTICS, Plerotica, in medicine, a kind of re- 
medies that are healing, or that fill up the fleſh : other- 
wiſe called incarnatives and ſarcotics. See the article 
SARCOTICS, THT Va 
PLETHORA, in medicine, a greater redundance of 
Jaudable blood and humours than is capable of under- 
going thoſe changes which muſt neceſſarily happen for the 
purpoſes of; life, without inducing diſeaſes, | 
A plethora is cured by veneſection, exerciſe, watch- 
ings, a ſharp and acrid diet, after due evacuations, and 
by a gradual omiſſion of theſe evacuations. | 
PLETHORIC, Plethoricus, a perſon abounding with 
blood, or labouring under a plethora. e WL} 
_ PLEURA, in anatomy, a ſmooth, robuſt, and tenſe 
membrane, adhering to the ribs and to the intercoſtal 
muſcles, and ſurrounding the whole cavity of the thorax. 

Its ſtructure reſembles two ſacks, one of which ſurrounds 

one fide of the thorax, and the other the other fide ; and 
each of them contains one of the two lobes of the lungs : 
from the conjunction of theſe two ſacculi of the pleura, 
in the middle of the thorax, is formed the mediaſti. 
num. C YN ? 

The uſe of the pleura is to lubricate and ftrengthen 
the whole cavity of the thorx. 

PLEURISY, Txevp/]:5, in medicine, a violent pain 
in the ſide, attended with an acute fever, a cough, and a 
difficulty of breathing. 

This diſorder affects all the parts of the internal in- 
teguments of the thorax, the whole of the pleura, and 
the whole of the mediaſtinum ; and therefore, when it 
is ſeated in the membrane internally lining the ribs, it is 
called a true or internal pleuriſy; but when it chiefly oc- 


. 


cupies the external parts, and only the interegſta] muſcles, 


le. It is chiefly uſed in ſprakiug of the 


plaintiff is to find, for proſe- 


are ſoon ſucceeded by beat, thirſt, inquietuce, and the 


| PYEMA, 


——— CCC 
The pleuriſy is moſt predominant between the ſprinę 


and ſumſner. It begins wien chilnek and ſhivering, wien 


8 


other common ſymptoms of a" fever; Aſter a few hours 
the patient is ſeiged with a violent prieking pain in one of 
his ſides, about the ribs, which fometimes extends itſelt 
towards. the ſhoulder-blades, ſometimes towards the back. 
bone, and ſometimes towards the fore parts of the breaſt. 
and this is attended with frequent coughing.” The matter 
which the patient ſpits is at" fiſt little and thin, and 
mixed with particles of blood; but as the diſeaſe advances 
it is more plentiful and more concected, but not without 
a mixture of blood; The pulſe is remarkably ſtrong, and 


. 9 


ſeems to vibrate like a tenſe ſtring of a muſical inſtru- 
1 and the blood drawn from # vein, as ſoon as it is 
cold, looks like melted ſuet. As to the ſpitting, it is fre- 
quently abſent; and hence pleuriſtes are diſtinguiſhed into 

As in all inflammatory fevers, ſo in this, too hot a te- 
gimen is to be ſhunned, both with reſpect to the bed. 
cloaths and the heat of the room; nor muſt the patient be 
| expoſed to the cold air, nor drink things actually cold. 
Hoffman obſerves, that all ſtrong fudorifics and cathartics 
are hurtful; and that if the patient has three or four 
ſtools, the courſe of nature muſt not be ſtopped.” The 
diet ſhould be cooling, relaxing, ſlender, and diluting. 
Moiſtening things taken warm, are preferable to all 
others; and hence barley or oatmeal-gruel, ſweetened 
with honey, and alſo ſweet whey, are proper. If the 
phyſician is called before the third day, Boerhaave di- 
rects a large quantity of blood to be let, from a wide 
orifice in a large veſſel, and to fetch deep ſighs, or cough, 
to promote its celerity; and the part affected ſhould be 
rubbed gently at the ſame time, and the bleeding conti- 
nued till the pain remits, or the patient is rgady to faint, 
This ſhould be repeated as often as the ſymptoms return, 
which it was intended to remove, and till the abfence of 
the white inflammatory pellicle from the ſurface of the 
blood when cold, ſhews it is time to leave it off, This 
Huxham confirms by bis own experience, and adds, that 
after the fourth day, bleeding is not ſafe ; he likewiſe re- 
commends fomenting the part, which often eaſes the 
pain, and terminates the diſeaſe : but if, it is obſtinate, 
he recommends light ſcarifications, then cupping, and 
afterwards a bliſter on the ſame place; which has been 
ſucceſsful, when the uſual methods failed. The patient's 
body ſhould: be kept open, for which purpoſe emollient 
clyſlers are proper; and he ſhould, at the ſame time, take 
large quantities of ſtrong, diluting, aperient, and antiſep- 
tic liquors : for this purpoſe, take the leayes of ſcordium, 
 jack-by-the-hedge, and white horehound, each two 
ounces : boil them in two pints of water, with which 
mix of the oxymel of ſquills, eight ounces; of nitre, three 
drams ; and of treacle-vinegar, one ounce : of this mix- 
ture let the patient, every quarter of an hour, take two 
ounces, as warm as poſſible. 3 

Dr. Mead obſerves, on the treatment of this diſorder, 
that after drawing as much blood as is neceſſary, draughts 
with freſh-drawn linſeed- oil, are of great ſervice for 
ealing 'the cough ; nitre, for allaying os heat ; and for 
diſſolving the 225 blood that obſtructs the ſmall” cana , 
wild goat's blood and volatile falts; and, laſtly, a biiſter 
laid on the part affected, in order to dra forth the pec- 
cant humour. W 1 

A purulent abſceſs or empyema is ſometimes formed 
in this diſeaſe; for the treatment of which, ſec Eu- 


— 


As to the baſtard-pleuriſy, Hoffman ſays, that it '3 
properly a kind of rheumatiſm, and does not requi* 
bleeding unleſs the patient is plethoric, but a diaphorefis 
and a more free perſpiration. Lanciſi, however, adviſes 
plentiful bleeding in the arm, ſcarifying the part affet- 
ed, and cupping: and during the cure, it is neceſſary os | 
keep the. body open, and the bowels free from _ 
for which purpoſes, emollient clyfters are proper, witn 
oil of ſweet almonds. e "OEMS: WE dr 


PLEUROPNEUMONY, in medicine, 2 diſeaſe pat 


taking 4 the nature both of a pleurily . 
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© PLEXUS, among anatomiſts, à bundle of ſmall veſſels Om. e 38 7 * A HG 
 jnterwoven in the Wem of nete were; thus a Congeries off © H 7 80 | r 

veſſels within the brain is called” plexus chorowes, re“ K C | 
 ticularis, or retiformis. See the article Plexus Cno-] On a paper of the proper dimenſions, as LM NO 
Ades e eee 


nerves is an union of two or more ore nerves, 


A plexus'of 
formin a ſort of ganglion or knot, 


PLICA PoLowica, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the hair, | 


almoſt peculiar to Poland and Lithuania, and hencedeno- 


minated Polonica. It conſiſts of a pteternatural bulk of 


the hair, which being firmly conglutinated and wrapped 
up-in inextricable knots, and extended to à monſtrous 
length, affords a very unſeemly ſpeStacle. When theſe 
are cut off, the blood is diſcharged from them, the head 
| cked with pain, the bs and the patient's 
ife frequently endangered. _ Co Re 
PLICA ED, ſomething folded tog 
over another; as the leaves of certain plants, &c. 


PLINTH, Oxus, or Oni, in architeQure, a flat 


— 


uare member, in the form of a brick. 
It is uſed as the foundation of columns, being that flat 
ſquare table, under the moulding of the baſe and pedeſtal, 


at the bottom of the whole order. It ſeems to have been 
originally intended to keep the bottom of the original 


wooden pillars oO A Mt 

Vitruvius alſo calls the Tuſcan abacus, plinth. '_ 
PLINTH of a Statue, &c. is a baſe, Either flat, round, 
or ſquate, that ſerves to ſupport it. . 
Pl IN TE of a Wall, denotes two or three rows of bricks 
advancing out from a wall; or, in general, any flat high 
moulding, that ſerves in a front wall to mark the floors, 
to ſuſtain the eaves of a wall, or the larmier of a chim- 


"PLOT, in dramatic poetry, is ſometimes uſed for the 
fable of a tragedy or comedy, but more particularly the 
knot or intrigue, which makes the embarras of any piece. 
The — puts an end to the plot. 3 
Pror, in ſurveying, the plan or draught of any field, 
farm, or manor, ſurveyed with an inſtrument, and laid 
down in the 2 * figure and dimenfions..  _ 
PLOTTING, among ſurveyors, is the art of layin 
down on paper, &c. the ſeveral angles and lines of ara 
of ground ſurveyed by a theodolite, &c. and a chain. 
n ſurveying with the plain-table, the plotting is ſaved; 
the ſeveral angles and diſtances being laid down on the 
ſpot,. as faſt as they are taken, See the article PL Alx- 
Tam. F e 
But, in working with the theodolite, ſemi - circle, or 
circunferentor,' the angles are taken in degrees; and the 
diſtances in chains and links; ſo that there remains an 


after-operation to reduce theſe members into lines, and ſo 


to form adraught; plan, or map; this operation is called 
plottig gn 6: ey TRE JT AUR AY 


Plotting then is performed by means of two inftruments, 


the protraQtor and plotting ſcale. By the firſt, ſeveral 
les obſerved in the field with a theodolite, or the like, 
and entered down in de; in the field-book, are pro- 
tracted on paper in their juſt quantity. 7x. 
By the latter, the ſeveral diſtances meaſured. with t 
Chain, and entered down in like manner in the field-book, 
are laid down in their juſt proportion. 
Under the articles Þ | | 
found ſeverally the uſe of their N in 
the laying. down of angles and diftances : we ſhall here 
Swe their uſe conjointiy in the plotting of a held, ſur- 
veyed either with the circumfetentor or theodolite, 


Method f Pl Orr from the Circumferentor, Suppoſe 
an — 1 1 late II 


re, e. gr. ABCDEFGHR. (p | 
fe. 6.) to have been ſurveyed; and the ſeveral angles, as 


en by a eireumferentor, in going round the held, and 
the diftanees, as meaſured by 13 to be found entered 


in the field-book, as in the following table 
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rotractor and Plotting - ſcale, are 


draw a number of parallel and equidiſtant lines. Their 
uſe is to direct the poſition of the protrador; the diameter 
whereof muſt always be laid either upon one of them or 
parallel theteto ; the ſemi-circular limb downwards fot 


[angles greater than 180˙, and upwards, for thoſe leſs 


than 1807. NGO ALE 5 
be paper being thus prepared, aſſume a point on ſome 
meridian, as A, whereon lay the center of the protraftot 
and the diameter along the fine. Conſult the . 
for che firſt angle, i. &, for the degrees cut by the needle 
[at A, which the table gives you 191. 
Now fince 1910 is more than a ſemi-circle, or 180, the 
ſemi-circle of the protractor is to be laid downwards ; 
where Keeping it to the point with the protracting pin, 
make a mark againſt 191 ; through which. mark, from A, 
draw an indefinite line Ab. The firſt angle thus pro- 
trated, again conſult the book, for the length of the firſt 
line AB; thus you find 10 chains 75 links. From a con- 
venient ſcale, therefore, on the plotting. ſcale, take the 
extent of 10 chains 75 links between the oompaſſes and 
ſetting one point in A, mark where the other falls in the 
line A3, which ſuppoſe in B: draw therefore the full 
line A B, for the firſt fide of the incloſure, _ 
Proceed then to the ſecond angle, and laying the center 
of the protractor on the point B, with the diameter as be- 
fore directed, make a mark, as c, againſt 2975, the degrees 
'cut at B; and draw the indefinite line Bc. On this line 
from the plotting-ſcale, as before, ſet off the length of 
your ſecond line, viz. 6 chains 83 links; which extend- | 
ing from B to the point C, draw the line B C for the ſe- 
cond fide. Proceeding. now to the third angle or ſtation, 
lay the center of the protradtor, as before, on the point C; 
make a mark, as d, againſt the number of degrees cut at 
C, viz. 416 degrees, 30 minutes; draw the indefinite 
1 . _ thereon 9 the third diſtance, viz. 
chains 82 links; which , terminating, e. gr. at D, 
Sram the full line C D for the hird id Proceed 
now to the fourth angle D; and, laying the center of the 


A 


protractor over the point D, - againſt 325?, the 1 _ 
e, and 


by the needle, make a mark e draw the dry line D e, an 
thereon ſet off the diſtanee 6 chains 96 links, which termi- 
nating in E, draw DE for the fourth line, and proceed to 


the fifth angle, viz. K. 8 
Here the degrees cut by the needle being 12? 24, which 
is leſs than a ſemi-circle, the center. of the protractor muſt 


with the ſemi-diameter limb turned upwards. | In this 
ſituation make a mark, as before, againſt the number of 


degrees, viz. 12* 24's cut by the needle at E; draw the 
w 


dry line 


E 55 on which ſet off the fifth diſtance, viz. 9 
chains 71 Iinks 


ſioks, which extending from E to E, draw the 
full line EF, for the fifth fide of the incloſure. After 
the ſame manner proceed ordetly to the angles F, * | 


and K; then placing the protractor, maki 1 mark 
againſt the reſpeCtive „drawing indefinite dry lines, 
and ſetting off the reſpeQive diſtances as above, you will 


have the plot of the whole incloſure ABC, . 
| Such is the general method of plotting from. this inſtru - 
ment; but it muſt be obſerved, that in this proceſs the 
ſtationary lines, that is, the lines wherein the circumfe- 
rentor is placed to take the angles, and wherein the chain 
is run to meaſure the diſtances, are properly the lines, here 
flowed. When, therefore, in ſurveying, the ſtationary 
ines are at any diſtance from the fence or boundaries of 
the field, Sc. off-ſets are taken, that is, the diſtance of 
the fence from the ſtationary line is meaſured at each ſtas 


1 


tion ; and even at intermediate places, if there prove any. 


Iconſiderable bends in the fene. 
I. In plotting, therefore, the 
Link. don 


k 


ſtationary lines being laid 
As above, 


be let fall at the proper places from the flationary lines; 
the extremes of which perpendiculars, being connected 


by lines, give the plot delired. If inſtead of going round 
the field he angle; and kin have been ul taken om N 
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be laid on the point E, and the diameter on the meridian, 


den the ait en mult be ind dean from == 
| them, that is, perpendiculars of the proper ten gehe muſ 
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the manner already deſcribed, the ſeveral angles und dis 
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from the ſame point or center of the paper. The extre- 
- mities of the lines thus determined, being then connected 

by lines, will give the plot required 
The following is a new plotting inſtrument invented 
by Mr. Henry Beighton.— It is a plain ſmooth boars, 

: abort eighteen inches ſquare and three fourths of an inch 

5 thick, as ABCD (plate CII. fig. 7.) made of maho- 
'gany, walnut, pear-tree 'or Norway oak, well clamped 

at the ends, or a braſs frame round it to prevent its warp- 

ing, and, as much as poſſible, ſhrinking and ſwelling. 

Within fix tenths of an inch of its oppoſite ſides, and 
parallel to them and one another, are two gepoves E F, 


holders in theſhape of N O (fig.8.) which are each of one 
piece of caſt braſs, like two braſs rulers joined together at 
right angles. The perpendicular part is qne tenth and | 
three - hundred parts of an inch thick, as at d, half an inch 
deep, and a little ſhorter at each end than the upper part, 
which is ſeventeen inches long, three tenths broad, and 
about eight parts of a hundredth of an inch thick; about 
two inches and a half from each end of the holder, ate 


thick parts or boſſes in the upright piece, as at P and Q 
through which are holes drilled to receive the ſcrews PS, 


QR, which ſcrews go through a braſs plate at T and V, 


fixed by rivets on the under ſide of the table, and little & 


round nuts, as at a and 6, put on them, to confine them 
In their ſhoulders in turning in the plates, that they never 
riſe nor fall; theſe holes muſt go eaſy in the grooves, to 
fink even with the upper ſurface of the table. Then 
when the ſcrews enter the holes of the holders by turning 
R /and 8 at the ſame time forward, the holders will fall 
and pinch down any papers, &c. that are under them; and 
turning backward will riſe and releaſe them. In the mid- 
dle of one end of the table is a groove to receive the braſs 
W, which has the ſame ſort of ſcrew and fixing as the 
other to riſe or fall at. But the groove is quadranial, 
that the holder W may on occaſion be turned ſo as to lie 
all on the outſide the line E K, and to croſs it in caſe of 
high winds, for ſecuring the papers down, on three ſides; 
and a fourth might be added, but there is ſeldom any oc- 
caſion for it. . 233 
To the center of the table underneath is fixed a braſs 
ſocket, ſo truly made that the table may, when ſet, turn 
round truly, horizontally: and a machine caſed with 
glaſs in which a plummet hangs to ſet the table level; or 
the parallel plates, or glaſs tubes of ſpirit of wine, may 
be uſed to make it horizontal, as any one ſees occaſion to 
fancy them. 5 5 | 1 : 
To any one of the four edges underneath is ſcrewed a 
box and needle, ſet to the variation. ee e 
There belongs to this inſtrument a ſtrong three- legged 
ſtaff, and an index with plain or teleſcope ſights, near 
two feet long. . dE. 1 
The papers or charts for this table are to be either a 
thin fine paſte- board, fine paper paſted on cartridge- paper, 
or two papers paſted together, cut as exactly ſquare as 
poſſible, each ſide being nearly ſixteen inches and a half 
long, juſt as they may flide in eaſy between the upright 


* 


J 
part, and between the flat part of the holders. 


Any of theſe charts may be put in the table four dif- 
ferent ways, be fixed, taken out, or changed at pleaſute; 
any two of them may be joined together truly on the table, 
if you make each of them meet exact at the line L M, 
whilſt near one half of each will hang over the ſides of the 
table; or, by creſting, or doubling each, the whole of 

them will be within the table. And if occaſion ſhould 
happen, as ſeldom it does, by creſting each paper both 
ways through the middle, four of them may be put on at: 
one time, meeting in the center of the tabe. 
Fach chart is always croſſed by right angles through. 
the middle, for the purpoſe above, and to make any of 
them anſwer to the guide lines on the table TK, LM, 
drawn quite through the center, and the whole table. — 
So the grand objection of ſhifting papers is obviatec. 
PrOTTIxG-SeALk, a mathematical inſtrument, uſually | 
of wood, ſometimes of braſs, or other matter; and either | 
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done ſtation, the proceſs of plotting is obvious, from the ex- 0. 
ired being to protract, after Þ tevei bes 
The ſinſt dtviſton 


H, cut on the face half an inch deep, to let in two braſs | 


the leng! 


Te firſt diviſion of the ſecond ſcale is likewiſe ſubqi. 
; 
firſt diviſion of the third ſcale is ſubdivided; in 1 


. On.the back ſide of the inſtrument is à dia 


the firſt of whoſe diviſions, which is an inch —— if — 


ſcale be $08; 900 half an inch, if half afoot, is ſub. 
divided, di 


agonally, into 100 equal parts, =At the other 

end of the ſcale is another diagonal ſubdiviſion, of half 
h of the former, into the fame number of parts, 

viz. 100. roam I in 51 36 : i 2 ws | 
Next the ſcales, is a line divided into hundredth parts 
of a foot, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. and à line of 
inches ſubdivided. into tenth parts, marked, 1, 2, 3, 


% has 


As to the uſe of the plotting ſcale, if we were required 
to lay down any diſtance upon paper, ſuppoſe 6 chains 50 
links: draw an indefinite line; then ſetting one ſoot of 
the compaſles at figure 6 on the ſcale, e. gr. the ſcale of 
20 in an jnch, extend the other to 5 of the ſubdiviſions, 
for the 50 links: this diſtance, being transferred to the 
line, will exhibit the 6 chains 50 links required. 

Ik it be defired to have b chains 50 links take up more 
or leſs ſpace, take them off from a greater or leſſer ſcale, 
that is, from a ſcale that has more or fewer diviſions in an 
Io find the chains and links contained in a right line, 
e. gr. that is juſt dran, according to any ſcale, e. gr. 
that of 20 in an inch... % ake the length of the line in the 
compaſles, and applying it to the given ſcale, you will 
find it extend from the number 6 of the great diviſions, to 
5 of the ſmall ones: hence the given line contains 6 
chains N O links. J nt t e i Sree gut? - 

PLOVER, Pluvialis, in ornithology, the Engliſh 
name of ſeveral diſtin birds; as the green plover, or va- 
riegated black and-yellowiſh charadrius, about the ſize of 
the common lapwing; and the grey plover, or blackiſh- 
brown tringa, with a black beak and green legs, a very 
beautiful bird. _ | LIEN 4 


Ba ſtard PLO VER 


* 


_ Baſt z, the name by which: the yanellus, or 
lapwing, is called in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, Ser 
ANELLUS, . " „ F Ä 


"PLOUGH, in agriculture, a machine for turning up 
the ſoil, contrived to ſave the time, labour, and expence, 
that without this inſtrument muſt have been employed in 
digging land, to prepare it for the ſowing of all kinds of 
rain. e een | 652 ATT. 3 
4 The ſtructure of a plough is various for various Kinds 
of grounds; but the common two-wheeled plough,” in 
plate CIII. fg. 1. uſed in almoſt all the counties in 
the ſouth of England, is generally eſteemed the beſt for 
all ſorts of land, except ſuch. miry clays. as ſtick to be 


£ 


: wheels, and clog them up ſo as to prevent their 0 


round. It is commonly divided into two parts, 
plough-head, and the keg | The/ plough-bead | 
contains the two wheels A, B, and their axis, r Hon. 
ſpindle, which paſſes through the box 0 and turns round 
both in it and in the wheels; the two crow-ltavesD;D, 
faſtened perpendicularly into the box, having in ed wo 
Wet e eee daz r ink eee 
pinning up or dow the pillow E, 


to encreaſe or diminn _ 
the depth of the furrow ; the gallows'F, through which 
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the crow-ſtay 


+" paſs at top, by mortiſes into ien wer. 
are pinned ; S 4 


the. wilds,, with. its links 3 6 


iron, by which the plough is drawn, H the ip 
nz the | 
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which faſte 


à foot, or half a foot long. See 8c RAI. 
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collar Lat one end; and by the 
a hole in the middle of the box, where it is pinned. in by 
the ſtake K; L the bridle- chain, one end of which is 
faſtened to the beam with a pin, and the other end to the 
top of the ſtake, which ſtake is held up to the left crow- 
ſtaff, by the end of the with or rope M paſfing round it 
above, and under the end of the gallows below, or by 
the end of the bridle- chain itſelf, when that is long enough. 
The plough · tail conſiſts of the beam, N; the coulter, 85 
the ſhare; P; and the ſheat, Q; the hinder ſheat, R, 
paſſing through the beam near its end; S the ſhort han- 
dle, faſtened to the top of the hinder ſheat by a pin, and 
to the top of the fore : ſheat by another pin; T the drock, 
which belongs to the right-fide of the plough-tail, and 
to which the ground - wriſt V is faſtened; as is the earth- 
board, whoſe fore- part W, is ſeen before the ſheat; as 
alſo the long handle X, whoſe fore- part V appears before 
the ſheat, and is faſtened to the drock by the pin at a, the 
other end of which pin goes into the beam. Z is the double 
retch, which holds up the ſheat, and paſſes through the 
beam to be faſtened by its ſcrews and nuts at 6 and c. 
The ſtructure of the four- coultered plough (fig. 2.) is 
in ſeveral reſpects different from this, though in general 
founded on it. Its beam is ten feet four inches long, 
whereas that of the d plough is but eight feet: it 
differs alſo in ſnape; for as the other is ſtraight from one 
end to the other, this is ſtraight only from à to b, and 
thence turns up, in the manner ſhe wn in the plate; fa that 
a perpendicular line let down from the corner at a, to the 
even ſurface on which the plough ſtands, would be eleven 


inches and an half, Which is its height in that place; 


and if another line was let down from the turning of the 
beam at 5, to the ſame ſurface, it would be one foot 
eight inches and a half, which is the height the beam 
ſtands from the ground at that part; and a third line let 
down to the ſurface from the bottom of the beam, at that 
part which bears upon the pillow, will ſhew the beam to 
be, in that part, two feet ten inches high above the ſur- 
face. At the diſtance of three feet two inches from the 
end of the beam, at the plough - tail, the firſt coulter, or 
that next the ſhare, is let through: and at thirteen inches 
from this, a ſecond coulter is let through: a third at the 
ſame diſtance from that; and finally, a fourth at the 


ſame diſtance from the third. The crookedneſs of the 


beam is * the too great length of the fore · moſt 
coulters, Which would be ſo long if the beam was ſtraight 
all the way, that they would be apt to bend and be diſ- 
placed, unleſs they were vaſtly thick and clumſy. _ 
The ſheat in this plough is to. be ſeven inches broad, 
and the fixing the ſheat in this, as well as in the com- 
mon plough, is the niceſt part, and'requires the utmoſt 
art of the maker ; for ſuppoſing the axis of the beam, and 
the left ſide of the ſhare to be both horizontal, they muſt 
never be ſet parallel to each other; but the ſtraight fide of 
the ſhare muſt make an angle on the left · ſide of the beam, 
which muſt be very acute, that the tail of the ſnare may 
preſs leſs againſt the ſide of the trench than the point 
does: this angle is ſhewn by the pricked lines at the bot- 
tom of fig. 1. where the line / is ſuppoſed to be the axis 
of the beam let down to the ground, and the line g h, pa- 
rallel to the left- ſide of the ſhare. The great thing to be 


taken care of, is the placing the four eoulters, which |. 


muſt be ſo ſet that the four imaginary planes deſcribed b 
the four edges, as the plough moves forwards, may be all | 
parallel to each other, or very nearly ſo; for if any one of 
them ſhould be very much inclined to, or ſhould recede 
much from either of the other, then they would not 
enter the ground together. In order to the placing them 
thus, the ſecond coulter-hole muſt be two inches and a 
half more on the right-hand than the firſt; the third muſt 
as much more to the right of the ſecond; and the 
fourth the ſame diſtance to the right of the third: and this 
two inches and a half muſt be carefully meaſured from 
the center of one hole to the center of the other. Each 
of theſe holes is a mortiſe of an inch and a quarter wide, 
and is three inches. and-a half long at the top, and three 
inches at the, bottom. The two oppoſite ſides of the hole 
are parallel to the top and bottom, but the back is oblique, 
and determines the obliquity of the ſtanding of the coulter, 
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inches. are allowed for the handles; which is to be chus 
long, that the coulter may be drawn down as the point 
wears away. As to the wheels, the left-hand wheel is 
twenty inches diameter, and that on the right hand, 'two 
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feet three inches; and the diſtance the wheels are ſet 
each other is two feet five inches and a hal. | 
- Beſides theſe there ate, the Lincolnſhire plough, proper 
for fenny· lands ſubject to weeds and ſedges, and remarka+ 
ble for the largeneſs of its ſhare, which is frequently a foot 
broad and very ſharp, (ig. 3.) At A is a foot, Which is 
ſet higher or lower, by a wedge drove in at B; and which 
keeps the fore part of the plough from going deeper than 
they would have it. At C there are wedges by which the 
hinder part is ſet. - Inſtead of a coulter there is a wheel 
with a ſharp edge, which cuts the roots of the graſs or 
ſedge. as it turns round, while the broad ſhare cuts them 
Ypatcthe bottom ff 250 7 4 bbs. S118 
The Caxton or trenching plough, invented to cut 
drains about Caxton in Cambridgeſhire; in ſtiff, miry, 
clay ground. This plough (fg. 4.) is larger and ſtronger 
than an ordinary: to the beam is fixed a piece of wood at 
A, in which is a coulter ſet at B, and another ſet in the 
beam at C, which two coulters ſtand bending inwards aas 
at D, to cut each fide of the trench. The ſhare is very. . 
flat and broad, in order to ſorm the bottom of the trench 3 
and the mould board is three times the length of other 
ploughs, in order to caſt the turf a great way from the 
trench. This plough cuts a trench a foot wide at the 
bottom, a foot and a half broad at the top, and a foot 
deep, and it is drawn with twenty horſes. 
But the moſt common plough, ſays Mortimer, is the 
dray-plough repreſented in fig. 6. which is beſt for miry 
clays, when the land is ſoft; but is extremely bad in 
ſummer, when the land is hard, becauſe its point will be 
continually flying out of the ground: it is ſet higher or 
lower, by wedges at a. Fig. 5. is a Spaniſh plough, with 
which and one horſe, they will plough two or three acres 
of their light lands in a day. e have given a figure of 
it, merely on account of its ſingularity. 7 
PLovGH, among book-binders, is a machine for cut» 
tin 500 of the leaves of books ſmoo tg. 
5 OU HMAN, the perſon who guides the plough 
in the: opetation' of 
PLOUGHING, orPLowins, in agriculture, the art 
of turning up the earth with a plough. - © 
- Ploughing is principally either that of lays or of fallows. 
Ploughing of lays, is the firſt cutting up of graſs-ground 
| formed in January. 
The beſt time for doing it is when the land is wet, becau 
the turf is then ſoft and tough, and will turn up without 
breaking. In the well turning of this conſiſts the chief 
part of this ſort of ploughing, which if rightly performed; 
will lay the turf ſo flat and true, that it ean hardly be ſeen 
where the plough went. This, indeed, depends greatly 
upon the make of the plough ; but if the earth - board does 
not turn the turf well, ſome nail upon it a ſmall piece of 
wood to take the upper part of the earth as it riſes upon 
the carth-board, which cauſes it to fall with the graſs-ſide 
downwards. Ploughing of fallows, called alſo fallowing, 
is preparing land by ploughing long before it is ploughed 
for ſeed. + See the article FALLOWIVsS e. 
PLUM-TREe, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of five roundiſh; concave, and 
large petals: the fruit is a roundiſh drupe, marked with a 
longitudinal furrow, and containing a compreſſed and 
acute - pointed nut, with the ſutures ſtanding out each 
wh in an . 75 R , 4450 te{6h 
.» PLUMAGE; the feathers which ſerve birds for a co- 
veringg. a4 171788 * „% QOf7T LEON ee 
PLUMBAGO, Mock- Lap, in mineralogy, a 
foſſile ſubſtance reſembling lead · ore, much uſed in dra w- 
ing, and for making pencil. 
FPLUMBERV, the art of caſting, preparing, and 
working of lead, and of uſing it in buildings, &c (+ 
The word is formed of the Latin, plambum, lead.” 
The lead uſed in plumbery, is furniſhed from the lead 
works in large ingots called pigs of lead, ordinarily weigh- 
ing about a hundred pounds a piece. 
As lead melts very eaſily, it is no hard matter to caſt 
figures hereof by running it into moulds. But the chief 
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which is verges tight up by pie. es of, wood. The coul- 
ters are two feet eight inches long, of which ſixteen 
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| article in plumbery is the ſheets and pipes of lead. 
„„ 1 PLUMBUM, 
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- - PLUMMET,. P,ums-Ruitsy: or PLons-Ling, an 


ters, maſons, &c. in order to 
. be upright planes, horizontal, or 
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25 whether 85 


de like. It is thus called from à piece of lead, plambum, 


faſtened to the end of a cord, which uſually conſtitutes 
this inſtrument, Sometimes the ſtring deſcends along a 
waoden ruler, &c. raiſed 20 gg 1-4 on another; in 
which caſe it becomes a level, See LxyeL. _- 
_ - PLUMMING, among miners, is the method of uſing 
a mine-dial, in order to know the exact place of the work 
where to ſink down an air-fhaft, or to bring an adit to 
the work, or to know which way the load inclines when 


It is performed in this manner: A ſkilful perſon, with 
an ant, and with pen, ink, and paper, and a long 
line and a ſun - dial, after his gueſs of the place above 
ground, deſcends into the adit or work, and there faſtens 
one end of the line to ſome fixed thing in it, then the in- 
cited needle is let to reſt, and the exact point where it reſts 
is marked with a pen: he then goes on farther in the 
line ſtill faſtened, and at the next flexure of the adit he 


makes a mark on the line by a knot or otherwiſe ; and 


then letting down the dial again, he there likewiſe notes 
don that point at which the needle ſtands in this ſecond 
poſition, In this manner he p 35 from turning to 
turning, marking down the points, and marking the tine 
till he comes to the intended place; this done, he aſcends, 
and begins to work on the ſurface of the earth what he 
did in ha adit, bringing the firſt knot in the line to ſuch 
u place where the mark of the place of the needle will 
again anſwer its pointing, and continues this till he 
comes to the deſired place above ground, which is certain 
to be perpendicularly over the patt of the mine into which 
the air-ſhaft is to be ſux. E of | 
_  PLUMOSE,  fometbing 
Feathers, with a ſtem and fibres: iſſuing from it on each 
—4 ſuch are the antenne of certain moths, butterflics, 
_ PLUNGER, in mechanics, the ſame with the forcer 
of a pump. See Foxe x. 14 I 
PLURAL, Pluralis, in grammar, an epithet applied 
to that number of nouns and verbs which is uſed when 
we ſpeak of more than one thing; or that which ex- 
preſſes a plurality or number of things. See the article 
eh noon 3 $71 N. 6a en 
_ PLURALITY, Pluralitas, a diſcrete quantity, con- 
fiſting of two or a greater number of the ſame kind: thus 
we ſay a plurality of gods, &. 
Hence plurality of benefices, or livings, is where the 
ſame clerk is poſſeſſed of two or more ſpiritual prefer- 
ments, with cure of ſouls. 


PLUS,. in algebra, a chanacter marked thus , uſed for 


the ſign of addition. See CHARACTER, | 
; PLUSH, in commerce, &c. a kind of ſtuff having a 


ſort of velvet knap, or ſhag, on one fide, compoſed re- 


gularly of a woof of a fingle woolen thread and a double 


warp, the one wool, of two threads twiſted, the other 
goats or camels hair; though there are ſome pluſhes en- 
tirely of worſted, and others compoſed wholly of hair. 
Pluſh is manufactured, like velvet, on a loom with 
three treadles ; two of theſe 
woolen warp, and the third raifes the hair-warp, upon 
which the workman throwing the: ſhuttle, paſſes the woof 
between the woollen and hair-warp; and-afterwards lay- 
ing a braſs-broach, or needle, under that of the hair, he 
cuts it thereon with a knife deſtined for that uſe; con- 
duQing the knife on the broach, which is made a little 
hollow all its length, and thus gives the ſurface of the 
pluſh an appearance of velvet. Waser. 
There are other kinds of pluſh, all of filk; ſome 
bene e pretty long knap on one ſide, and ſome 
on SET an f CCC HE RO OE 
PNEUMATICS, called alſo PnzUumaTotoGy and 
 PnEUMATOSOPHY, among the ſchoolmen, the doctrine 
and contemplation of ſpirits: and ſpiritual ſubſtances, as 
God, angels, and the human foul, in which ſenſe pneu- 
matics are the ſame with hat we otherwiſe call metaphy- 
 fFics, See MeTarnvoics, | BEG orion bb 
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ed in the manner of 
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e and depreſs the | 


| 


the part of natural philoſophy which treats of the nature 
will be found under the articles Alx, ATMO8PHERL, 


1. That upon handling the ſcrotum it feels like a blad 
diſtended with wind; and that, therefore, 2: it * 


; 


| GouTr;®© 


length and meaſure." See the article VeRsE, and Mr 
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UMATICS 18 | among us, for 
properties of the ai 


the doctrine and laws of which 
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FNR UNA TIC Encixs, See the article Am-Punr. . 
„ PNEUMATOCELE, HAMA FLavulenta;. o 
Wirxpy-RoeTue, in ſurgery and medicine, a ſpecies of 
hernia, which ſeveral authors aſſute us occurs in Practice 
The figns by which they tell us it may be diſcovered are, 


be much lighter than if it contained any humour, appear- 
lucid at the approach of a candle; and, 3. if 


ing alſo 
it be ſtruck by a fillip of the finger, it ſounds: like: 3 
bladder which is diſtended with wind, and ſtruck in the 
fame manner. However, Heiſter is of opinion that the. 
authors have miſtaken the hydrocele or enterocele for the 
pneumatocele, and ſeems to be more confirmed in this 
opinion, not only becauſe the ſymptoms and cure of thi, 
diſorder, with which they acquaint us, agree exactly with 
thoſe of the hydroceſe, but becauſe that in all his practice 
he never obſerved any thing like this diſorder; this make; 
him at leaſt ſuſpect that the caſe does not ſo often occut 
as ſome would inſinuate: but whenever it is met with 
he directs to proceed in the cure as follows. Let the tu- 
maur be treated externally with warm and diſcutientme- 
dicines, as in the hydrocele, together with tomentation; 
and plaſters ; and internally may be taken carminative ang 
entle purges : but if theſe take no effect, and the tumour 
{till increaſes, or continues the ſame, the ſcrotum ſhould 
then be perforated with the ttochar, and its contents 
thereby diſcharged, which will demonſtrate whether it 
be wind or water. tarts: 3B: CE 
vo PNEUMATOMACHI, TIvevudſopey ory ancient here- 
tics, ſo called becauſe they oppoled the divinity of the 
W placing him in the number of creatures. 
_  PNEUMONICS, in pharmacy, medicines proper in 
rage wk the eg in 2 reſpiration is affected. Of 
this number are ſulphur, lungwort, hy{ round-ivy, 
and colt's-foot: they are uſed in ab N 
pneumonies, pleuriſies, ce. 
PP OA, meadow-graſs, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the corolla whereof is compoſed of two valves, of an 
ovato. acuminated figure, hollow, compreſſeſp and ſome- 
what longer than the cup, and without awns, It ſupplies 
the place of a pericarpium; and adheres every way to the 
ſeed, which is ſingle, of an oblong figure, compreſſed, 
This is the moſt common of all graſſes with us, and 
makes principally the green covering of moſt of out feld 
and meadows, e 
POCKET, in the woolen trade, a word uſedd to de 
note a larger ſort of bag, in which wool is packed up to 
be ſent from one part of the kingdom to another. be 
2 contains uſually twenty-five hundred weight of 
POD, among botanifts, a term uſed to expreſs a'per- 
carpium conſiſting of two valves, which open from tie 
baſe to the point, and are ſeparated by a membranaceous 
partition, from which the ſeeds hang by a kind of funi- 
culus umbilicalis. VIP 
PODAGRA, in medicine, the gout in the ſect. See 


. 


- PODOMETER, or PxDOMETER, the ſame vim 
perambulator. See PERAMBULATOR. | NI 
- PODARIA, in ; diviſion, order, or ſerie 
of wingleſs inſects, with ſhort bodies, and not very nu- 
merous legs; comprehending the puceron; pediculus, 
ren (ft php nor EE 

: PODEX, in anatomy, &c. the ſame with anus or fuo- 
dament; © See Als, 7! A HER Re 

- POEM, Ton verſe of 2 due 


- 


ua, a compoſition in 


SURE, © LL, # | | + mat 
Poems are generally denominated from the ſubſet Is 
ter, as the apobaterion, epibatefion, -epinicion, either 
er, pobaterion, ept on, ep 5 gi 5 
mium, penethliac, elegiac, fatiric, epitaph, pe | 
lyric, paſtoral, Sec. and others, from the munter ek 
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ration, as epic, dramatic, &c. to which may we ” — 
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peratuxe of wit and fancy, of ſtrength and ſweetneſs, of 

. | penetration and delicacy ; but, aboye all, he muſt haves = 
N 22 anagram, centos echo, & e. | a fovercign eloquence, andia proſoußd capacity. Theſe 
Tube Abbe Du Bos obſerves, in regard to poems, that | are the qualities that muſt, concur together to form thei = 
ſome ate intereſting in general, others in particular z that genius of a pbet, and ſuſtain his character The rules of, 
the beauties of execution alone do not conſtitute a good | poetry and verſifying are taught by art, and atijuired hy 
em z that the defects of poems are leſs diſcernible than ſtudy; but this force and elevation of thought, which 
thoſe of a picture; that our diſlike falls only on the bad Horace calls ſomething divine; and which alone n 
part of a poem that every. kind. of poem has ſomething | the poetry of any value, muſt be derived from nature 3 or 


* . 
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eclogurs,/a0d idylliums....To. this head may allo be] 
— 


2 rred ſeveral other oompaſitions of a leſs ſerious kind, | 


particular in its ſtyle ; that by the beauty of the ſtyle we | 
muſt judge of poems; that it muſt be a long. time befote | 
the merit of a good poem is diſtinguiſhed, ; and finally, 
that the character of the poetic ſtyle has always decided 
the good or bad ſucceſs. of poems, even of thoſe which 
by their length ſeem to have the greateſt dependauce on 
the cxconomy of the plan, on the diſtribution of the ac- 
tion, and on the decency of the manners. een a5 {4 
 POESY,, che ſame with poetry. See PotTay,: 1: 
POET, nens, the author of a poem. See PokM. 
_.POETICAL;: ſomething that relates to poetry or 


gs in which ſenſe. we y poetical | genius, poet tical 
ICENCE, : &. | II 


PogTICAL: Fuftice,' is ehiefly uſed in reſpect of the 
drama, to denote a diſtribution of rewards: and puniſh- 
ments to the ſeveral perſons at the cataſtrophe or cloſe of 
a piece, anſwerable to the ſeveral characters they appear- 
ed in. e of rn A. 18841 1 Mil 21 
PogTICAL rifing and. ſetting of the Stars. The three 
kinds of riſing and ſettings viz. the coſmical, acronical, 
and heliacal, were made by the ancient poets referring 
the riſing, &c. of the ſtars to that of the ſun. See Cos- , 
MICAH, ME ) lodhonts SALES if 3 
POETICS, the doctrine of poetry, or the laws and 
rules of conducting pieces, or compoſitions, of poetry: 

af 


POET RL, the art of compoſing: poems, or pieces in 
verſe; or, as defined by Voſſius, the art of repreſenting 
actions in metre. e 414 0 „„ MOEN. Y: 
Voſſius thinks that love was the firſt occaſion of poetry, 
which is not improbable, conſidering that this: affection 
is coeval with mankind, is univerſal, and naturally pro- 
ductive of poetry; yet it undoubtedly owes its increaſes 
and progreſs to religion: Dacier indeed calls it the 
offspring of religion; and it is certain, in the earlieſt 
ages of the world, that it was uſual to ſing hymns to the 
honour of the gods upon ſolemn feſtivals. Du Bos thinks 
that poetry has been employed in all ages, even by the 
moſt unpoliſhed nations, to preſerve the memory of paſt 
events. Its — aim is to flatter our ſenſes and im- 
agination; for, according to Plato, it awakens the ſpiri- 
tual empire of the ſoul. Every kind of poetry charms 
us in proportion to its object, ſays Du Bos; and to be 
very affecting, it ought to be very exact. It is not 
the ſame with poetry as with other arts, for an ig- 
norant perſon may judge of poetry 1 the impreſſion 
it makes on him; whence all men have a right to 
fu their opinion, and this judgment ought to be 
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ounded on experience rather than on argumentation. 
oetry is an art where every thing ſhould: pleaſe. It is 
not enough to exhibit nature, which in certain places and 
circumſtances is rude and unpleaſant ; but the poet muſt 
chuſe in her what is beautiful from what is not: whence 
a poet ought to chuſe, for the ſubject of his imitation, | 
ſomething that is naturally affecting. There is à parti- 
cular rhetoric for poetry, which conſiſts in diſcerning 
very preciſely what ought to be ſaid figuratively, and what : 
to be ſpoken ſimply ; and in knowing where otnament is 
required, and where not: yet the ſtyle ſhould be copious, 
and every ſpecies of writing in this art ſhould have à dic- 
tion proper to itſelf. _ i ASM: $2 7 SOTO T7 1 * 

The qualifications then neceſſary ſor poetry, or thoſe 
which form a good poet, are ſeldom found united in one 
perſon: he muſt have an extraordinary genius, great na- 
tural gifts, a wit Juſt, piercing, ſolid, and univerſal; an 

underſtanding clear and diſtinct; an imagination neat and 

pleaſant; an elevation of ſoul that depends not on art, or 
ſtudy, and which is purely a gift of heaven, and muſt be 
luſtained by a lively ſenſe and vivacity, a great judgment 
to conſider wiſely of things, and a vivacity to expreſs. 


according to Ariſtotle, from ſome happy tranſports; 
cauſe, either the excellence of the pott's genius, off, a 


compoſed: hereof, with words furniſhed by grammar and 


] venting of actions, under which the truths which the 


ſuch is Ariſtotle's Poetics, a work much value. 


part 


which, that author gives the name of madneſs. Hence 
the etitics conelude, the end of poetry is to pleaſe; it 


poetical fury and tranſport of the ſoul; njanagtable by the 
judgment; its matter, long and ſhort ſyllables, and! feet 


its form, the arrangement of all theſe things in juſt and 
agrerable verſe, expreſſing the thoughts and. ſentiments 
of the author after the manner already mentioned. But 
after all, how narrow are all theſe bounds, if we conſider 
oetry in the light wherein the works of Homer and 
irgil have ſet it“ This, which is therefore diſtinguiſhed 
by che name of the greater poetry, in contradiſtinction to 
the low and ſimple, or verſification, conſiſts principally 
in fiction, or the invention of fabſes, in the expreſſing 
of things by allegories and metaphors, and in the in- 


ae 


poet has to teach, may be agreeably diſguiſed. | 
FON, a term uſed in various arts. 
Poi r, Punftum, in geometry, as defined by Euclid, 
is a quantity which has no parts, or which is indiviſible. 
Points are the ends or extremities of lines. If a point 
be ſuppoſed to be moved any way, it will, by its motion, 


W 
leaſt ſenſible object of ſight, 


RS 
* 


Por, in phyſics, the bjed 
marked with a pen, point of a compaſs, or the like. Of 
ſuch, points all phyſical magnitude conſiſts. This pby- 
ſical point is the ſame with what Mr. Locke calls 
the point ſenſible, and which he defines to be the leaſt 
particle of matter, or ſpace, we can diſcern. He adds, 
that to the ſharpeſt, eye, this is ſeldom leſs than thirty ſe - 
conds of a circle, whereof the eye is the center. 
Pot, in grammar, a character uſed to mark the di- 
viſions of diſcourſe... A point proper, is what we other - 
wiſe call a full ſtop or period. See PERIop. 
he points, or vowel- points, in the Hebrew grammar, 
are certain characters which, in the writings of that lan- 
guage, ſerve to mark the vowels. The antiquity of theſe 
points make the ſubject of a celebrated controverſy; ſome 
maintaining their origin to be the ſame with that of the 
Hebrew language; and others aſſerting them to have been 
firſt introduced by Eſdras, after the Babyloniſh captivity, 
when he compiled the canon, tranſeribed the books into 
the preſent Chaldee character, and reſtored the purity of 
the Hebrew text. Some will have them invented by the 
| doctors, of the ſchool of Tiberias; uſually. called the Maſſo- 
retes; five or fix hundred years after Chriſt. 
Pod r, in .muſic; a mark or note anciently uſed to diſ- 
tinguiſh the tones or ſounds: hence we ſtill call it ſimple 
counter - point, when a note of the lower part anſwers 
exactly to that of an upper; and figurative counter- point, 
when any note is ſyncopated, and one of the parts makes 
ſeveral notes or inflexions of the voice, while the other 
een, fe lun ono 
We ſtil: uſe a point, to raiſe the value of a: note, and 
rolong its time hy one half; e. g. a point added to a ſemi- 
reve, inſtead of two minims, makes it equal to three; and 
ſo of the other note 2; 1151618 $1651 7 W 
Polin, in aſtronomy, a term applied to certain point 
or places, marked in the heavens, and diſtinguiſhed by 
%% ůKW ĩ ↄ Ä ˙ ELavub 
The four grand points or diviſions of the horizon, viz: 
the eaſt, 24 north; and ſouth, are called the cardinal 
77 n ST nm iotRy oF 
"The zenith and nadir are the vertical points; the points 
whetein the orbits of the planets cut the plane of the eelip- 
tic, art called the nodes: the points whetein the equator 
and ecliptic interſett, are called the equinoctial points; 
ticularly, that hence the ſunaſcends towards the north 
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them with that grace and abundance which gives them 
beauty. In fine, to accompliſh a poet, is required a tem- 
0 ; 100 8 OY of 2 | F a „ % 5 ; © 
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pole, is called the vernal point; and that by which he 
deſcends to the ſouth pole, the autumnal point. e 
wks e Ts E Poinr, 
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| Poier of the "Horizon, or Compaſs, in navigation and] Mk mixed wich id, is ad excellent remedhy agu cn 
ie, See the articles Hon and on corroſi ve poiſons. Rea voy 8 
Foix is alſo uſed for = cape or headland, jerting out { the death of ten young perſons who had taken amn 
into the ſea: thus ſeamen fay, two points of land are in | them almoſt two ounces of arſenic in water-prucl, _ 
one another; when they 8 0 in a right N each | in a ſhort time produced the higheſt anxieties, und corrod. 
bother, as that the innermoſt is hindered from being ſeen ing tortures, by oil of Tweet almonds and milk, - They 
| bythe oureenoſt, ' © + | dor ar keuſt ten quarts 3-picee, which they yomited up 
Pots, in heraldry, are the ſeveral different parts of | again before the reaching to vomit ceaſed; The ſame av... 
an eſcutcheon, denoting the local poſitions of any H- | thor" olle affirms, that milk, in à large wg is an 
Jure. JJ | univerſal remedy again{Fall poiſons that kill by inflaime. 
Poturr is alſo uſed in heraldry for the loweſt part of the | tion, as hemloe does; and; if taken in time, Will prevent 
eſcutcheon, which uſually terminates in a point. | their dieadfu} conſequences.” Allen thinks à vet with 
Pov is alſo an iron or ſteel. inſtrument uſed with ſome warm water and oil, taken in large draughts, and often 
variety in ſeversl arts. Engravets, etchers, cutters in | repeated, will de of great fervice; as alſo warm with 
wood, &c. uſe points to trace their deſigns on the copper, | freſh butter; milk and oil, or milk and butter: but for 
wood, ftone, . lll | fat broths, which he alſo recommends; ot any thing elſe 
Pom, in the manufactories, is à general term uſed. | which requires ſome time for the preparation they only 
for all kinds of laces wrought with the needle; ſuch are allow the poiſon to take deeper root, and therefore viight - 
the point de Venice, point de France, point de Genoa, | not to be waited for. If the above things willnot provoke 
xc. which are diſtinguiſhed by the particular oeconomy | the patient to vomit, oxymel of ſquills, ſalt of vitriel, or a 
and arrangement of their points.  / © | | decoSlipn. of tobacco may be uſed, as-havinga thor in. 
Porr, in . denotes a lively briſk turn, or eon · | mediate effect. It is hardly ſafe to give eben the moſt 
ceit, uſually d or expected at the cloſe of an epi- gentle cathartic. The ſtomach being thus emptied of 
gram. © . J ̃u4 ally or as much as poſſible'of the hechſte, recourſe muſt 
PornT-BLANK, in gunnery, denotes the ſhot of a gun | be bad to generous wine and alekipharmics, fuch a; 
levelled horizontally. See Gunnery.  .'. | venice-treacle, the bezoardie powder, & When there 
'Porwrs, little flat platted cords, by which the fails | is a ſuſpicion that the coats of the ſtomach or inteſtines 
are reefed. See REET, and Eating, ' | | are corroded, or ulcerated, it will not be proper for the 
POINTING, in grammar, the art of dividing a diſ- patient to uſe ſpices or vinegar, nor to indulge in drink- 
courſe, by points, into periods and members of periods, | ing too much wine; but to take a detection of batley 
in order to ſhew the proper pauſes to be made in reading, with raiſins, and a decoQtion- of chind-root,. Taſſafras, 
- and to facilitate the pronunciation and underſtanding | &c. The fame method is ' moſt likely ts - anſwer 
thereof” &( . 12 11144 + | when any deleterious! herb or root” hes been enen 
PorNTING, in war, the levelling a cannon, or mortar, | by miſtake, though the particular ſpecies ſhould not be 
I | known; and Hoffman affirms, that when ehe patient has 
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M ſo as to play againſt any certain point. | | | 
= \ PorwTiNG, among failors, the act of tapering the end | been ſtupified by narcotics, the beſt remedies are vomits 
4" of a, rope, ſo as to make it Riff, that it may eaſily enter | mixed with olf. 
ſome hole or other; it is afterwards covered by a kind of | To Potson à Piece, with gunners, is the ſame a5 to 
matt, or coat, which they weave round it. l clog and nail it u. 
POISON, in medicine, a malignant quality in ſome | Potson- Wo, Toxicodendron, in botamy. See Toxtc 
animal, vegetable, or mineral body, which renders it | CODENDRON, rn. 
hurtful and even mortal to thoſe who take it. | POLACRE, among ſeamen, a ſhip which, contrary 
There are three eſſential marks of poiſons, which diſ- to the common method, has caſt off her maſts, formed of 
tinguiſh them from other things that are noxious to hu- | one piece of timber for the whole length, arid without the 
man bodies. The firſt is, that they conſiſt of moſt ſub- | addition of top-maſts. Some polaeres are fitted with tuo 
tile parts, and are conſequently pernicious in a ſmall | maſts, but in general they have three; and are alſo dif- 
uantity. The ſecond, that they in a ſhort time prevent | tinguiſhed by a prow, formed in a manner quite different 
the regular motions of the ſolids and fluids throughout the | to thoſe of other ſhips. See PRow. © 
body, and induce the moſt grievous ſymptoms, and even | POLAND, a large kingdom of Europe, ſituated: be. 
death itſelf. And the third, that they exerciſe their | tween 16? and 34 eaſt longitude, and between 46? and 
cruelty on the moſt ſubtile fluids, and the moſt nervous |-57* north latitudez bounded by Ruſſia on the north and 
parts. Poiſons are of various kinds, and operate in va- eaſt; by Beſſarabia, Moldavia, Pranſilvsnia, and Hun- 
rious manners; ſome by diſſolving the blood, others by gary on the ſouth; and by Pomerania, Brandenburg, and 
coagulating it, and others by corroding and deſtroying | Sileſia on the weſt ; being almoſt ſquare, and ſeven bun- 
the ſolid parts. All the three kingdoms have poiſons pe- | dred miles over either way, Go 
culiar to themſelves ; but the animal kingdom affords the The conſtitution of Poland is a mixed monarehy in which 
moſt ſubtile, which are communicated by the bite of mad | the nobility and gentry ſeem to have the greateſt ſhare, 
or venomous beaſts, when they are angered. The mineral | whence-it is frequently called a republic, The king is 
kingdom produces arſenicals and mercurials. And the | eleQtive by the whole body ban po” gy oblige him 
vegetable, herbs and plants of a moſt acrid, noxious, and | to ſwear to what conditions they pleaſe 
e uality, ſuch as the moſt violent cathartics and | POLAR, in general, ſomething relating to the poles 
narcotics. Every ſort of poiſon ſeems to have an effect of the world, or poles of the artificial glebes: thus we 
peculiar to itſelf; thus arſenic occaſions the moſt cruel | meet with polar circles, polar dial, polar projeſtion, &t. 
torments, convulſions, mortification of the coats of 'the [| POLARITY, the quality of a thing confidered 25 
inteſtines : the ſeeds of datura induce madneſs or abſolute | having poles; but chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the mig. 
ſtupidity : opium brings on. fleepineſs, and a torpor on H nme. rnd 
the mind: the berries of deadly nightſhade produce. mad- | POLE, Ae, in aſtrenomy, one of the extremities of 
nieſs, rage, or folly : litharge, unwarily taken, cauſes a | the axis on which the ſphere revolves. ooo 
convulſive colic, with an obſtinate coſtiveneſs : the bite | - Theſe two poidts,. each 90 diſtant from the equinoc+ 
of a mad dog occaſions the dread of water: the venom in- tial or equator, are by way of eminenee called the poſes 
duced by the ſting of a tarantula, produces wonderful | of the'world; and the extremities of the ares of the art!- 
effects; for the patient is delighted with muſical inſtru- | ficial'globes correſponding to theſe points in the heavens 
ments, and when he hears their ſounds, immediately falls | are termed the poles thereof, oo oo 
to capering : the ſting of a ſcorpion produces a fudden | Por xs, in ſpherics, a point equally Antent from every 
chilneſs and exceeding cold ſweats. ' The mineral king- | part of the circumference of a great cirele of de ſphere. i 
, dom furniſhes 2 few real poiſons ; the only natural one | the center is in a plane figure; or it is 2 point gde "at 
g SRP. is cobalt; the factitious are arſenic, corroſive ſublimate, from the plane of a cifcle, and in à line,” alles the rie 
and glaſs of antimony. The moſt dangerous vegetable | paſſing perpendieularly-through the cemer. The be of 
| poiſons are the true hemloc, wolf's bane, the deadly | and nadir are the poles'of the horizon; and ehe Phe 0 
nightſhade, henbane, and datura, to which may be added | the equator are the ſame with thofe of the hefe 
the roots of hemloe - drop wirt. Ports of tbe Eciiptic, ate two-point onthe ſurbre 
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tze ſphere 29-30" diſtant from the poles of the world, Which take the glaſs to be poliſhed; wiped very clean; and 
And diene rom exery part of the ebliptie. | apply it on the one and move it gently pa? or-thrice 
Potts in magnetice; ate two pofnts of à loalſtone, | in à ſtraigbt line backwards and forwards; then take it 
ceorteſponding to the poles of the world; the one point. off, and obſerve whether the marks of the tripoliz ſticking 
ring to the north,” the other to the fouth. * Ses the article] to N be equably 11 over the whole ſurface 
CI. ST OL 0 OR IO 0 Nees "Gere if not, it is a figh that either the tool or glaſs is | 
Polz, or VerTEX ee e pe = ſickeſt too warm; in which caſe you muſt walt a While and try : 
part of the convex," or the thinneſt of a concaye:-glaſy, If | again, till you find the glaſs takes the tripoli every where 7 
the glaſs be trufy gtoand, the pale will be eactſ) in the alike. Then you may begin to polifh boldly, there being 
middle of its ſurface, - '  _ mo danger of ſpoiling the figure of the glaſe, which in the / 
Pott, Pact, 6f Ros, in ſurveying," is à menfure other caſe would infaltbly happen. This is Mr. Huy- 
containing fixteen feet and a Raft. Zgens's method ; but it ought to be obſerved, that almoſt 
Port, or PoLARK-STAR, i & ſtat of the ſecond magni- | ever) operator has 4 peculiar one of his own, and of 
 +ude; the laft in the rail of urſa minor. Which ſome of them make a mighty ſecret. ; 
The nearneſs of this ſtar to the pole, whence it happens] Sir Ifaac Newton no Where expreſsly deſcribes his 
that it never ſets; renders it of vaſt fervice in navigation, | method. of poliſhing optic-glaſſes; but his method of po- 
Kc. for determining the meridian line, the elevation of | Uiſhing refle&ing weck thus deſcribes in his Optics. 
the pole, and, conſequently," the latitude of che place, He bad two round copper-plates,; each ſux inches in 
K a 6 33 diameter, the one convex, the other concave, ground very 
_ - POLEMICAL, in matters of literature, am ppella- true to ohe another. On the convex one he'ground the = 
tion given to books of eontroverſy, efpecially'thoſe in di- bject. metal, or concave which was to be poliſhed, till 
Vvinirt.r. 4 # 2949213%%) © Thethad taken the figure of the convex, and was ready for 
POLEMOSCOPE, in optics, a kind of refleQing — a-poliſh. He 8 over the convex very thinly, 
ſpeRive'glaſs, invented by Hevelius, wo commends it as | ter | | 
uſeful in ſieges, &c. for diſcovering what the Enemy is Keep the pitch ſoft, whilſt he ground it with the concave 
doing, while the ſpeRator lies hid behind an obſtacle, copper wetted to make it ſpread evenly all over the con- 
"POLIANTHES, in botany, a genus of plants, with fvex, till it was no thicker than a groat- piece; and after 
a monopetalous, funnel-faſhioned flower; and 4 roundiſh the convex was cold, he ground it again, to give it as true 
capſule for its fruit, with à great many ſemſ. otbiculated a figure as poſſible. He then ground it with very fine 


* 


97 
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P POLISHER; or BUR MisHEx, among mechanics, an ground the object - metal with a briſt motion for two or 
inſtrument for po 9 and burniching things proper to three minutes; when laying freſh putty upon the pitch, 
take a poliſh, The gilders uſe an . he ground it again till it had done making a noiſe, and 
their metals before gilding, and the blood ſtone do give after warde ground the object - metal upon the pitch as be- 
them the bright poliſh after gilding. fore: ration he repeated, till the metal was 
The poliſheruſed the makers of ſpurs, anch bite, Sec. [perfealy poliſhed. 
is partly iron, _—_ eel, and partly wood; it confiſts: |... POLITICAL, in general, ſomething relating to po- 
of an ijron-bar with a wooden handle at one end, and ai | licy'or government. 5 3 
hook at the other, to faſten. it to anether pics or wood] PoL1PICAL Arithmetic is the application of arithmeti- 
held in the vice, while the'operator is at Work. In the | cal calculations to political ſubſects, as the public reve- 
middle of the bow, withinhde, is what iy property called | 
the poliſher, being a triangular piece of feel with a tail, | taxes, trade, manufactures, &c. of any commonwealth; 
whereby it is rĩveted to the bo. 1h. ations. us 5 | ; 
The poliſhers, among cutlers, ate a kind of wooden Petty attempted, Dr. Davenant gives ſome good reaſons 
Wheels made of walnut tree, about an inth thick; and why many of his numbers are not to be entirely depend- 
of a diameter at pleaſure; which are turned round by the [ed on; and therefore he advances others of his own 
great wheel; upon theſe they ſmooth” and poliſh their founded on the obſervations of Mr. Greg. King. | 
work with emery and puttyvy. l | 
The poliſhers for glaſs confiſt'of two pieces of. wood; | the number of people about 5,545,000, inereaſing about 
the one flat, covered with old hat; the other key, and | 9,000 every year, allowance being made for plagues, &c. 
half. round, faſtened on the former, whoſe edge ſt ex- | ations. ? 
ceeds on both ſides by ſome inches, which ſerve the | reckons at 530,000; thoſe in the other cities and market- 
workmer to take hold of, and to work backwards and [towns 870,000; and thoſe in the villages and hamlets at 
forwards by. Eon agg id 3 hea ra th 
j The polifhers uſed by ſpectacle- makers, are pieces of |to' be 10, ooo, ooo 1, that of the houſes and buildings 
wood a foot long, feven or eight inches broad, and an 2, O00, ooo l. per annum; the produce of all kinds of 
inch and a half thick, covered with old beaver- hat, where- * he reckons to be worth 9,075,000 |. in a moderate- 
on they poliſki the ſhefl and horn; frames their ſpectacle- ly plentiful year; the rent of the cor: 
glaſſes are to be ſet in. 85 V 2, Oo, ooo l. and their net produce above 9,000,0C0 1. 
POLISHING; in general, the operation of giving a | the rent of the paſtures, meadows, woods, foreſts, com- 
2 or luſtre to certain ſubſtances, as metals, glaſs, | mons, heaths, &c. 7, ooo, ooo l. The annual produce 
The operation of poliſhing optic- glaſſes, after being | value of the wool, yearly horn, about 2, ooo, ooo l. Of 
properly ground, is one of the moſt difficult points of the hotſes yearly bred, about 250,000 l. Of the fleſh yearly 
whole proceſs; See GI Ass and GRIN DINO cc abe | 
Before the poliſhing is begun, it is proper to ſtretch an |600,0001. Hay yearly conſumed by horſes 1,300,0001, 
even well-wroughtÞiece of linnen over the tool, coup By other cattle, 1,000,0001. The timber yearly felled 
thereupon ſome very fine tripoli. Then taking the glaſs Wood 
in your hand, run round forty or fifty times upon the 500, ooo l. "The land of England is now about ſeven 
tool, to take off the-roughneſs of the glaſs about the bor- | acres one quarter to each inhabitant. The value of the 
der of it. This cloth is chen to be temoved, and the glaſs | wheat, rye, and barley, neceſſary for the ſuſtenance of 
to be poliſhed" upon the naked tool, with a compound | England, at leaſt 6, ooo, ooo l. per annum. The value 
powder made of four parts tripoli mixed with one'of fine of the woollen manufacture made here is about 
blue vitriol 3 Rx or __ of which mixture is ſuf- | $,000,000 1. per annum, and our exports of all kinds 
o b 


ficient for à glaſs five road. This powder muſt | of woollen manufactures above 2,000,000 I. per annum. 
be wetted with drops of clear vinegar; in the | The annual income of England, on which the people 


ioht or 
middle of the —— being firſt mixed and ſoftened tho- live, and out of which taxes of all kinds are paid, is now 
roughly with à very fine ſinall mullet, Then with a | about 43,000,0001. that of France 81, ooo, ooo l. and 
nice bruſ, having K mixture thinly and equa- | Holland 18,250, ol. „ 
bly upon the tool, take ſome” very fine cripolh and trop] Major Grant, in his obſervations on the bills of mor- 


in thinly and- equably upon the tool 10 pre 5 after | ality, computes that there are 39,000 ſquare 1 Bag 


= "Bon... 
land in England; that in England and Wales there ate] POLL, a. word.uſed in ancient writings for the bead: 
Fennel of London ate about hence to poll, is either to vote or: to enter down = 
640, oog: and one fourteenth part gf che people ef Eng- 2 erſons ho gie in their votes at an elec- 
land. That in England and Wales are about e, 800 Move Wh Jo le writh 55 
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. >, pariſhes, and 25 millions of actes being about 4racres* 155 


to every head. That but 64 out of a hundred of the 


children born are living at G yeats old; but 40 at 6 all 


but 25 at 25 3 but 16 at 36 bat 10 at 46 bur 6 86 g diltig 


dat 3 at 66 ; but x at 76. And wat London dchbies 1 4 F 

ſelf in about 64 years. vniliogt io 22008 ga 

Let p repreſent the number of perſons in being n that has b 

Eiven time, and put I for the increaſe at the end af ehe - POLLEX, in anatomy, thumb. 

N | PW POTN 3 r great toe, according as either manus or pedis is added 
6 Merit N e ant 0 i een 
...PORLING, ong gardeners, the operation of ſpread. 
ing the worm caſts all, over, the walks, 


2+ £; at the end of the third year there will be p+ ||. POLVERINE, in commerce, the aſhes of the herb 
JJ An * preſeryed for the uſe of making glas. 
3? + 32 + LY perſons living; at the end of the f irth:| . 0 YADELPHIA, in botany, a claſs of plants, te 
„ | 0+ 71, ++. | eighteenthin.grder, whoſe ſtamina are connected together 
| „„ BÞ-4$55Þ 7 au nd if k Gre, at their baſes into ſeveral Rees. |: ele 
yer ? . T 7 T TO Oe ene eee this hes are ubdvided into.onde. ae 
5 * 10 7 „ þ arts,” erty] cording to the num r of their ſtamina : thus the polyadel- 
year p 1 = + = + 22+ <>; from whence'| pbia pentandria_ contain. five, ſtamina, and the polyadel- 


the law of continuation becomes manifeſt, the coefficients 


of þ being the unciz of a binomial raiſed to that power, 
whoſe exponent is the propoſed number of years; and 
therefore the number of people in being at the expiration 


means of long 
ialto the grabs 


- 


. 


of the walks. , 
| . 'PQLLUX, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond 


ſtamina. rt ir ot os. 21h atobi 


' 


uo 4. om. 
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8 | any . „„ e | always exceed the number of twelve, and grow. on the 
of 11 years will be expreſſed by AG n . of the Wen The genera of this claſs 
| „— 1 2 þ  n—1 -n—2 „ 2 | being numerous, are arranged under different orders; the 
£4 SH a , u A | Guſt of which, is called polyandria monogynia, as contin 

oth 3 +. | ing only. one ſlylez. the ſecond, polyandria/digguia, as 


. 
* & c. 


Sir William Petty, in his diſcourſe about duplicate 


proportion, ſays, that it is ſound by experience that there 


are more perſons living between 16 and 26 than of any 
other age; and thence he infers that the ſquare. roots of 
every number of men's ages under 16, ſhew the propor- 
tion of the probability of ſuch perſons reaching the age 
of 70. | ; | 
Thus, it is 4 times more likely that one of 16 Journ of 
age lives to be 70, than a child of one year old; it is 
thrice as probable that one of ꝙ years lives to be 70, as 
ſuch. a new-born child, &c. 
that one of 25 dies before one of 16 ; and ſo on as the 
. ſquare roots of the ages, . | 
Dr. Halley has made a very exact eſtimate of the de- 
grees of the N of mankind, from a curious table of 
the births and burials at the city of Breſlau, the capital 
of Sileſia, with an attempt to aſcertain the price of an- 
nuities upon lives. See the Philoſophical Tramſactions. 
From the whole he makes the two following very good 
obſervations : 1. How unjuſtly we uſe. to Bi | 
the ſhortneſs of .our lives ; for that it appears that one 


Half of thoſe that are born, do not live above 17 years; 


and, 2. That the growth and increaſe of mankind is not 
ſo much tinted by any thing in the nature of the ſpecies, 
as it is from the curious difficulty moſt people make of 
venturing on the ſtate of marriage; and, therefore, that 
celibacy ought to be every way diſcouraged by all wiſe 
governments; and thoſe who have numerous families of 
children encouraged by good laws, ſuch as the jus trium 
liberorum, &c. among the Romans. . 

POLITICS, the firſt part of ceconomy, conſiſting in 
the well governing and regulating the affairs of a ſtate, 
for the maintenance of the public ſafety, order, tranqui- 


lity, nnd. e NEG: RENTON 
Forli V, or POLICY, Tears, denotes the peculiar 
form and conſtitation of the government of any ſtate or 


- 


lain of 


having tub ſtyles; and ſo of the polyandria trigynia, te- 
tragynia, [gp ed &c. from their containing threez 
four, five, &c. Ace e E 
 POLYANTHUS, .in botany, a beautiful garden 
flower of the primtoſe kind ; the varieties of which we in- 
numerable, being produced from ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in February, either in borders, boxes, or pots, and 
ſhould haye an eaſt, aſpect, ſo as to be ſhaded from the 
heat of the day; in May they will be fit to be planted 
out for good, which ſhould be. in a ſhady border of ſtrong 
rich earth, at about ſix inches aſunder, and the ſucceed- 


ing ſpring they will ſhew their bloſſoms, when their 
hat the odds is 5 to 4,.| | : | 


goodneſs may be judged of, ef 
_  POLYCHREST,, - in pharmacy, a medicine that 


| ſerves for many uſes, or that cures many diſeaſes, |. 


Sal PoLYCHREST, a compound ſalt, made of equal 


pr of ſalt · petre and, ſulphur, laid on a red-hot; cru- 
cible. 5 : 


4 


ſtwenty- third in order, the characters of which are, that 


| wa have flowers of different ſtructure; ſome having 
male-flowers, others female ones, and others herma- 
e LG ads Ss ot 3 ire 
| Of this claſs there are two orders, or ſubdiviſions; 
whereof. the firſt comprehends ſuch polygamious plants 
as contain the different kinds of flowers on different parts 
of the ſame plant; and hence called polygamia monoecia- 
| ſuch are the muſa, veratum, celtis, parietaria, &c. .The 
ſecond order conſiſts of ſuch polygamious plants, 4s 


0 


have 

their different flowers, not on the: ſame individual plant, 
but on different plants of the ſame ſpecies;; ſuch. are the 
chamzrops, fraxinus, rhodiola,. ckcc§ 
POLYGAMY, a, plurality of wives or huſbands, in 
the poſſeſſion of one man or woman, at the ſame time. 
' POLYGLOTT, aowpaerre, ; among fe . 
| critics, chiefly denotes a bible printed in ſeveral language) 
| In the editions of the kay Scriptures, the rt mer? 
| language is ranged in oppoſite columns. Teen e 


7 


nation; or the laws, orders, and regulations, relating glow biblg was that of, , cardinal; Nimenes . 
* if a6dF's - + | 1517, | which contains the Hebrew: text, ide ner. - 
; 8 a N 3 * eee e N x "Y 9 ; | 
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barsphraſe on the Pentateuch, the Gieek verſion if the | Thus ſuppoſe AB 54 and half the number of the ſides 


XX. and the ancient Latin verſion. After this, there 
Nebio, in Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, and Arabic ; 


the pſalter by John Potken, in Hebrew, Greek, Ethio- | | 
Latin; Plantin's polyglott bible, in - wot FO 


pic, and 
Chaldee, Greek, and Latin, with the Syriac verfion o 
the New Teſtament ; M. le Jay's bible in Hebrew, Sa- 


maritan, Chaldee, Greek, Syriac, Latin, and Arabic ; | 


Walton's polyglott, which is a new edition of Le Jay's 
polyglott, more correct, extenſive, and perfect, with ſe- 


the area of the pentagon 


required. 31 


To 

Reſolve it into triangles, and find the ſeveral area's of 
Ty find the Sum of all the Angles in any Por fm 

- Multiply the number of fides by 2, and from the pro- 


veral new Oriental verſions, and a large collection of ya- | ſum required, . ne 8 
corn TNT ð x Oe Thus in a pentagon 90 being multiplied by 6, or 2 * 5 


POLYGON, in geometry, a figure whoſe perimeter '—4/ gives 540, the ſum. of the 1 * of a pentagon. 


conſiſts of more than four fides and angles. 


The word is compounded of the Greek, exe, many, of ſides, the quotient will be the angle of a regular poly- 


and yore, angle. | X kde 

If the fides and angles be o_ the figure is called a 
regular polygon. Polygons of five ſides are called pen- 
tagons; of fix, hexagons; of ſeven, heptagons; of eight, 
gene fi. i DE od oe dd, 
General Properties of Pol vos. Every polygon may 
be divided into as many triangles as it hath fides, — _ 

If you take a point, as 4 (plate CII. fig. 7.) any where 
within the polygen, and from thence draw lines to every 
angle ab, ac, ad, &c. they ſhall make as many triangles 
as the figure hath fides. Thus, if the polygon hath fix 
ſides (as in the figure above) the double of that is twelve, 
from whence take four, and there remains eight: I fay, 
that all the angles 5, e, d, e, f, g, of that polygon, taken 
together, are equal to eight right angles, —For the poly- 
gon, having fix ſides, is divided into fix triangles; and 
the three angles of each by x. è 32 Eucl. are equal to two 

right ones; ſo that all the angles her make twelve 
right ones: but each of theſe triangles hath one angle in 
the point a, and by it'they complete the ſpace round the 
ſame point; and all the angles about a point are known 
to be equal to four right ones, herefore thoſe four taken 
from twelve leave eight, the fum of the right angles of the 


+ 


— 


hexagon, +» 5 We 
So it is plain the figure bath twice as many right angles, 


as it hath fides; except four. Q. E. DP). 
Every. polygon cireumſeribed about a eircle is equal to 
a rectangled- triangle, one of whole legs ſhall be the radius 
of the circle, and the other the perimeter (or ſum of all 
the ſides) of the poly gon. F 
Hence every regular polygon is equal to à fectangled 
triangle, one of whoſe legs is the perimeter of the poly- 
gon, and the other a perpendicular drawn from the center 
to one of the ſides of the polygon. 
And every polygon circumſcribed about a circle is big - 
ger than it; and every polygon in ſerided is Teſs than the 
circle, as is manifeſt, becauſe the thing containing is al- 
ways leſs than the thing contained. . 
The perimeter of every polygon circumſcribed about a 
circle is greater than the circumference of that circle, and 
the perimeter of every polygoir inſcribed is leſs. Hence, a 
circle is equal to a right-angled triangle whoſe baſe is the 
eireumferenee of the circle, and its height the radius of 
For this triangle will be leſs than any polygon circum- 
ſcribed,” and greater than any inferibed ; becauſe the cir- 
cumference of the circle, which is the baſe of the tri- 
angle, is greater than the compaſs of any inſcribed, 
therefore it will be equal to che circle. For, if this tri- 
angle be greater than any thing that is bigger than the 
eirele, and leſſer than any thing that is leſſet than the cir- | 


|. "The 
from the ſeveral arithmetical progreſſions, may be con- 


Arithmetical progrefſion — 1. 3. 5. 


I be root of this pl at Is 


Hence, if the ſum found be divided by the number 
PoLyoon, in fortification, denotes the figure of a 
town, or other fortrefs. - et e nb f 


ariſe from a continual addition of a rank of numbers in 


by reaſon the units of which it confiſts may be diſpoſed in 
ſuch a manner as to repreſent the figure of ſeveral equal 
ſides and angles. LP aL OK 
; Polygonal numbers are divided, with reſpe& to the 
number of their terms, into, triangular, which are thoſe 
whoſe number of terms js 1; quadrangular or ſquare, 


4 ; heptagonal, where's ; octagonal, where 6, &c. | 
geneſis of the Sent kinds of polygonal numbers 


ceived from the following examples: 
Arithmetical progrefſion — I. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 5 
Triangular numbers — I. 3. 6. 10. 15. 21. 28. 
| 7. 9. II. 13. 
Square numbers — '— 1. 4. 9. 16. 25. 36. 49. 
Pentagonal numbers '— I. 5. 12. 22. 35. $I. 76. 


1 numbers —' — 1. 6. 15. 45+ 66. gt: 

Polygonal numbers ny be thus generally repreſented. 
Let d be the common difference of the terms in any arith- 
metical progreſſion, beginning with an unit, and call the 


2+ 34x 4, 2+44X+%, &c. to n terms be the polygonal 
number correſponding to the propoſed arithmetic 
SS ot EEC B27 

Side of a POLYGONAL Number is the number of terms 
of the arithmetical progreſſion that compoſe it; and the 
number of angles is that which ſhews, hay many angles 


0 * 


| The number of angles, therefore, in triangular num- 
bers, is 3, in tetragonal 4, in pentagonal 3, &c. conſe: 
guepty the number of angles exceeds the common dif- 
erence of terms by two, _ e ak ry 


"3 


4 


ranked by Linnzus among the convallaria, 


"Y * @ IT 


| | ant famous vulnerary ; for being 
applied in form of 3 poultice, it not only heals fre 
wounds, but takes away the marks of bruiſes, &. _ 


plants, the flower of Which conſiſts of a ſin 


is no pericarpium, the ſeeds being contained in the cup. 
An infuſion of this plant is a valuable aſtringent medi- 


cle, it follows that it muſt be equal to the circle. Thie cine in hemorrhages of all Kinds. 


is called the quiadrature or ſquating of the circle; that is, 
dd find a right: Hned figute equal to a circle, upon a ſup- 
poſition that the baſta given is equal to the circumference 


„ 


of the circle: but actually to find a right line equal to the | or female organs of generation. Zee Pis ri and GENE- 


eireumferenee of x c 
cally. | 


To find the Ared'of ra 


is not yet diſcovered geometri- 
6343 T0" 219477 EE SV £08 Te 9 2 
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v 
e 4 : 


#@ regitlir pol r. Multiply a fide 


ol... polygon, as AB (fig;8.) by half the number of the | Tf the ſides. of a polyhedron, be regular polygons, all 


les, e. gr. the fide of a heptagon by 24, Again, multi- ſimilar and equal, it becomes 4 regular body, and may be 


ply the product by a perpehdicular let fall from the center 
of the circumſcribing eirele to the fide AB 


RATION. inn ET Le TIRE + 17 $iaT | Sgt: rh ny 1 


plants of that. clals, as have a great number of piſtils, 


under many rectilineat ſides or planes, 


inſcribed in a ſphere. See SPHERE. * 


{ 


iche produ@ | POLYHIST'OR, a. priſon. of great and various erudi- 


tion; whence * 


n4 . \ M> x mY 9 N £ 5 1 a * 
we 1 — N 4 As Is . I 
3 8 , 7 £7 - 4.7 4 * 
& j * a 
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2 f, the product or ſemi-diameter is 135, Suppoſing the 


were many others, as the bible of Juſtiniani,” biſhop of [perpendicular Fg 29, the product of ſe two, 3915, is 1 


the Area of an irregular Por vooα or Trapezium. = 


the ſeveral triangles; the ſum of this is the polygon re- 


duct ſubtract 4, the remainder multiplied by 90˙ gives the 


- POLYGONAL Nembers, in algebra, are fuch 6 
arithmetical progreſſion, beginning from unity; ſo called 


where it is 2; pentagonal, where 3; hexagonal, where 


28. 


number of terms n; then will 1, 2 T d, ZF 2d x 4, 


pro- 


that figure has, whence the polygonal number takes its 


OLYGONATUM, Solomop's ſeal, in botany, .is | 


' POLYGONUM, knot-grafs, in botany, A, genus of 
ALS, en of which,conlilts of alingle imperforate - 
petal, divided into five. oval ſegments at the limb: there 


"POLYGYNIA, among botaniſts, denotes an order of | 
ſubdiviſion. of a claſs of plants; comprehending uch 


pol x. 
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| ___ POLYMATHY, Toxvnucl:e, denotes the knowledge j maſs eompoſed of various pellicles and fibres generated in 
of many arts and ſcienc. Athe heart and large veſſeiis. 
__ « POLYMY THY, @mupule; in poetry, a fault in ang 0 are generally found in acute as well as cho. 
epic poem, when, inſtead of a ſingle mythos, or fable, | nic diſeaſes. Their principal ſeat is in the heart, 
ttzhere is a multiplicity of them.. 


— 


% 


monary artery, and the aofta-: They chiefly Atta 


P POLYNOMIAL, or MvuzTinomiar,: in algebra. fanguine conſtitutions, and ſuch as have ſmall veſſels and 
_ Sen Munten fs on rafts tagdee 455 ſofc fibres ; thoſe who are of a ſedentary life, who drink 
25. "POLYOPTRUM, in optics, a glaſs through which | little, ot are free in the uſe of acid wines: and ſpirituous li. 
objects r ee eee vows Iauors, ox ho eat great ſupper,” 
OLP E, or Pol vrus, in zoology, a ſmall freſn- Bay yas. of a polypus may be known by a com. 
water inſect, of 4 cylindric figure, dut variable, with preſſion 1 the breaſt, a hxed pain about the heart; and 
very long tentacula. | Bi een when it increaſes, there is a frequent palpitation of the 
: + » There is ſcarce an animal in the world more difficult | heart, from very flight cauſes ; the pulſe is ſtrangely une- 
|  - to deſcribe than this ſurpriſing inſect; it varies its whole qual, and often. inter mits; on a violent motion of the 
figure at pleaſure, and is frequently found beſet with | body, or the patient's taking a, medicine which diſturbs 
young in ſuch à manner as to appear ramoſe and divari- the blood, or on the mind's being violently affected, there 
cated ; theſe young ones adhering to it in ſuch a manner | ariſes a ſhortneſs of breath, and an incredible anxiety of 
za to appear: parts of iti body. 11 on nn nh Jan heart. Laſtly, there are ſrequent faintings, Without 
When ſimple, and in a moderate ſtate as to contraction any evident cauſe, or only from a certain polition of the 
or dilatation, it is oblong, flender, pellucid, and of a | body; and. if the blood is let fall into hot Water, it will 
pale-reddiſh colour: its body is ſomewhat ſmaller: to- | congeal like jelly, and cleave into white filaments, 
wards the tail, by which it affixes itſelf to ſome ſolid | _ A  polypus frequently produces the . moſt. dreadful 
body; and larger towards the other extremity, where it | diſeaſes, and even ſudden death. In the cure, an exad 
has a large opening, which is the mouth, around which | regimen and diet muſt be made uſe, of, with frequent ex- 
are the tentacula, which are eight in number, and one | erciſe, and motions. of the body. Etmuller ſays, that 
uſually extended to about half the length of its body. By when it proceeds from the ſcurvy, or byſterie affetion, 
means of its tentacula, or arms, as they are commonly It is curable ; and that the cure is to be attempted win 
called, expanded into a circle of more than half a foot | chalybeate and coraline medicines, with cinnabar, yola. 
diameter, the creature feels every thing; that can ſerve it tiles, preparations of amber, and all antiſpaſmodics. 
for food ; and ſeizing the prey with-one of them, calls in PoLyPpUsEs F the Lungs. are viſcous, excretions of the 
the aſſiſtance of the others, if neceſſary, to conduct it to ſmall glands, formed in the deeper branches of the aſpera 


its mouth. | arteria, and frequently miſtaken for pieces of the blood- 


— 


The production of its young is different from the | veſſels or lungs. i 
common courſe of nature in other animals; for the Por vous of the Noſe, a fleſhy excreſcence, in the inſide 
young one iſſues from the ſide of its parent in the form | of the, noſtrils, which is of vatious ſizes, and of different 
of ea ſmall pimple, which lengthening every hour, be- conſiſtencies; ſometimes theſe excreſcences are ſoft, 
comes, in about two days, a perfect animal, and drops | ſometimes they are capable of. elongation, and at other 
from off its parent to ſhift for itſelf ; but before it does | times they turn hard and rigid. In their beginning they 
this, it has often another growing from its ſide; and are generally. ſmall, and advance-gradually; ſome are 
ſometimes a third from it, even before the firſt is ſeparated | concealed within the noſe, and others hang out of that 
from its parent; and what is very extraordinary is, that organ down to the lips, while others deſcend backwards 
there has never yet been diſcovered among them any diſ- | through the apertures by which we, draw the air through 
tinction of ſex, or appearance of copulation ; every indi- | the noſtrils, and not only./ occaſion great difficulty in 
. vidual of ..the- whole ſpecies being prolific, and that as | ſpeaking and ſwallowing, but ſometimes. almoſt ſtrangle 
much if kept ſeparate, as if ſuffered to live among others. | the patient. They are generally attended with: pain; but 
But what is even till more ſurpriſing, is the reproduction | ſome, which are hard and livid, are extremely painful. 
of its ſeveral parts when cut off, for when cut into a | They have generally but one root; but ſometimes they 
number of ſeparate pieces, it becomes in a day or two ſo | have many: 5 lie wank nic; SECS 
many diſtinct and ſeparate animals; each piece having | Heiſter mentions a method of extirpating a polypus, by 
the property of producing a head and tail, and the other | conveying a ligature round its baſis, and tying it faſt; 
organs neceſſary for life, and all the animal functions. but when, the roots are inacceſſible, he adviles taking 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this animal, moſt of | hold of it with a crooked forceps, and twiſting, it till the 
which are found in our ditches. Plate CII. fig. 9. | roots are broken. If the flux of blood is not conſiderable, 
repreſents a cluſter-polype, extending itſelf ; and „ 10. | the ſurgeon may ſuffer it to continue till it ceaſes of itſelf; 
the fame polype aſter being ſoaked in water, and the ten- but if it is profuſe and dangerous, it is to be fropped with 
tacula, or branches, laid ſtraight. Jaaa * liquors and powders, cheuſt up the 
POLYPOD V, Poh podium, in botany, a plant with noſtrils. Mr. Le Dran cured a. polypus, of, the noſe, 
long leaves iſſuing, from the root, divided on both ſides, | which he could not extract wholly, in the following 
down to the rib, into a number of oblong ſegments | manner: he introduced one end of à large ſeton put on 
broadeſt at the baſe: it has no ſtalk, or manifeſt flower; | the point of the fore-finger of the left-hand into the pa- 
the ſeeds are a fine duſt, lying on the backs of the leaves, tient's mouth, till he brought it behind the velum pen- 
in roundiſh ſpecks, which are diſpoſed in rows parallel to | dulum; then fliding a, pair of thin crooked forceps into 
the rib: the roots are long and ſlender, of a reddiſh brown | the affected noſtril, catched hold of the ſexon, aftet cover- 
colour on the outſide, greeniſh within, full of ſmal] tu- | ing what was to be introduced into the noſe, with a ſup- 
bercles, which are reſembled to the feet of an inſect, purant medicine. Wdile he drew the cord, he endea- 
whence the name of the plant. It grows in'the'clefts of | voured to preſerve the velum pendulum, from e hutt, 
old walls, rocks, and decayed trees: that produced on by introducing his fore: finger into the mouth, 4 ſup- 
the oak has been generally accounted the beſt, though | porting the cord upon it. He continued the ſuppurant 
not ſenſibly different from the others. It is found green | till he was ſenſible by the patient's breathing, freely thro 
at all ſeaſons of the year. ite noſtril, that the remains of the polypus,W# E 
The leaves of polypody have a weak ungrateful ſmell, ſtroyed, and then he injected deſiccatives to caurenze ie 
and a/nauſeous ſweet taſte, leaving a kind of roughneſs key ee 
pellation given do frw® 
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ulcer. 14 1 2 il 4.5 
and ſlight acrimony in the mouth. This root is ſuppoſed £ POLYPYRENEOUS, an 2 ella 
to be aperient, reſolvent, and expectorant: it was former- content ſeveral kernels, or ſeeds, ; 
ly ranked among the purgatives, but operates fo weakly, | POLYSCOPE, in optics, the ſame with polyhedron 
à decoCtion of an, ounce or two ſcarcely moving the belly, | See PoLYKEDRON. r. 4g. 
that it has long been expunged'from that claſs: the pre- | POLYSPASTON,. 8 a machine conſill- 
\ | ſent practice pay very little. regard to it in any inten- ing of an aſſemblage of ſeveral pullies 3 for. the nature 

tion. A li | and force of which, ſee PUII kx. "MM 
* Popos, or PoLvevs of the Heart, in medicine, a | POLYSPERMOUS, among botanilts, fuck = 
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baue more ſerde than-four ſucceeding each flower, with- 4 PONTON, or PoxToon, in war, denotes a. liftle - 
| t | floating bridge made of boats and planks, The panton is 
a machine conſiſting of two veſlels, at & little diſtance 
Joined by beams, with planks laid acroſs for the pallage. ol 
the cavalry, the cannon, infantry, &&. over a-xiver, Or. an 
arm of the ſea, &. The late invented ponton is of cop- 
hk any with an anchor, &c. to hx it. To make 4 
ridge, ſeveral of theſe are diſpoſed two yards aſundet, 
with beams acroſs them; and over thoſe are put boards © 
planks. They are alſo linked to each other and faſtened 
on each fide the river by a rope run through a ring in each 
of their heads, and fixed to a tree or ſtake on either ſhore; 


inn ẽůͤ ve 
_ , POLYSYLLABLE, in grammar, a word conſiſtin 
of more ſyllables than three for when a word conſiſts o 
one, two, or three ae it is called a monoſyllable, 
diſſy liable, and triſylfabfſe 
OLYSYNDETON, 'in grammar and rhetoric, a 
figure whereby a redundance of conjunctions, eſpecially 
copulative ones, is uſedd. F 
POLY THEISM, 1 rs of religion, the doctrine 
or belief of a plurality of gods 
15 POMATUM, MATH Aves made thus: Take of freſh | 
hog's lard, and beat it into cream with roſe water, and 


& 
4% 
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ſcent it with oil of lemons, thyme, or the like. Poma- 
tums are alſo occaſionally panne with the odours of 
jeſſamines, oranges," jonquils, tuberoſes, &. They 
are principally uſed for pimples, and foulneſſes of the 
ſkin. 8 | e | | > og 


prickly tree or ſhrud with long narrow lea ves; deep red 
pentapetalous flowers ſet in bell ſhaped cups of the ſame 
colour ;-producing fruit about the-ſize of an orange, which 
conſiſts of a thick: tough rhind, externally browniſh and 
internally. yellow, with a juicy pulp and numerous feeds 
in cells like a honey-comb. It is a native of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, and rarely brings its fruit to full perfec- 
tion in this climate „ 


ws gf Los; 
Pfidium, and ſidium, both in the London and Edinburgh 
f colle e. 165 orft acl £41 c 8 . Fe: a 49 "ba 1: | 
POMEIS, in heraldry, are green roundles, ſo called 
by che Engliſh heralds, who give diſtin names to the 
POMME”, or PommeTrTE, in heraldry, is acroſs 
the ends. 


tallic recrement, anon allied in its nature to tutty ; 
being a kind of flowers < 

higher than tutty, and carrying leſs of any metalline par- 
Feen,, y ODD CLI 
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See Cucun hir A. 


the buſineſs of aug 
ſion, he was pr 


POMEGRANATE, Aal Punice, in botany, 2 


the whole makes one firm uniform bridge, over which, a 
train of artillery may paſs. „ 


| . [3-4 15 A £1523 $f : 17 of Hs 
PONT VoranT, flying bridge. See the "article 


BRIDGE. - a Soak ws. ot ak 
POOL is properly a reſervoir of water ſupplied with 
ſprings, and diſcharging the overplus by ſluices, defen- 
ders, weirs, and other cauſeways, ooo 
Mill Poor, a ſtock of water by whoſe force, &c. the 
MOTT kt WIR SEA... Io. tua 
© POOP, the aftmoſt or hindmoſt deck of a ſhip. See 
Dxcx. | ; . A 2 * 5 5 5 15 i 3 1 as 7 
POOR, in law, an appellation given to all.perſons who 
are in ſo low and mean a condition. as that they either are, 
or may become, a burden to a pariſn. 
Hence under the term poor, may be included. thoſe 
who are ſo through impotency; as the aged, the blind, 
the lame, the fatherleſs and motherleſs, perſons labour: 
ing under ſickneſs, or who are idiots, lunatics, &. 
+ all whom the overſeers of the poor are obliged to pro- 
There is alſo another kind of poor, on account of ca- 
ſualties and misfortunes ; as decayed houſe, keepers, .and 
thoſe who have been ruined either by fire, water,;robbery,, 
or loſſes in trade, &c. all of whom, being able, are to be 
ſet to work, and otherwiſe relieved by the pariſh; and it is 
the fame with reſpe& to poor perſons over=charged with 
children, diſabled labour „ &c, As for. vagabonds, 
trumpets, and other thriftleſs ſorts of poor, they may, 
and ought to be ſent to houſes of correction, and put to 
hard labour whereby they may be maintained; yet if even, 
theſe fall ſick there, or their work is not ſufficient to 
maintain them, in that caſe there muſt be an allowance 
dy the overſeers for their ſupport, rt. 
Before the reign of queen Elizabeth, we had few or no 
laws for the relief of the pogr of this kingdom; but then; 
a ſtatute was made, enacting, that the churchwardens of 
every pariſh, and two or more houſholders, are to be no- 
minated and appointed yearly in Eafter week by two 
juſtices of the peace, as overſeers of the poor; which 
ſaid overſeers Gall meet once a month at the pariſh, 
church, there to conſider of proper ways to relieve the 
poor, &c. And with the aſſent of the juſtices they may 
make a fate on every inhabitant of the pariſh, and occu- 
pier of lands, Ry tithes, as alſo. perſonal eſtate, to 
raiſe a ſtock for employing of the poor, relieving the im- 
potent, and others not able to work, the placing poor 
children out apprentices, and erecting cottages for poor 
perſons, &c. The overſeers are likewiſe to give a true 
account to two juſtices within ſour days after the end of 
the year, or forkvie twenty ſhillings ; and where theſe offi - 
cers are not appointed, the juſtices incur five pounds pe- 


: 


father, and mother or grandmother, or even children of 
poor impotent perſons, where they are of ability, are ob- 
liged to relieve ſuch poor, according to ſuch rates as juſ- 
tices of peace in their ſeſſions ſhall appoint, under a pe- 
nalty of twenty ſhillings a month for every failure 
therein. 1 PT Te 1 7 t at od tb 
It has been adjudged that a grandfather or father- in- 
law, hints gf the grandmother,. or mother, is 
leaves the pariſh, and there is a grandfather to be found, + 
in caſe he is able to do it, it is ſaid he ſhall be chargeable 


within this ſtatute ; and if the father of any children 


with the keeping of the children, and not the pariſh Where 

is ſtill ſtyled By A late act, the churchwardens and overſeers of the 

PONTIEI poor, where a wife or child is left upon a pariſh, by per- 

11 8 | ſons who have eſtates or effects which might maintain 
Writers, for the reign of a popes winks | them, ona warrant of two juſtices, may ſeize the goods 


and 


nalty, 43 Eliz. c. 2. By this ſtatute the father or grand-» 
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d receive the rents of the huſband or father, inprder to  POPLITEA, in anatomy, a name given to che thing 


fuppor fuch wife or child. 5 Geo. 1. C, 8. a Ear Ms e 
Every pariſh is generally to keep and maintain its own 


- 


re-n — 
roper pariſhes 
r were Jaft l 


wy pou and in caſe any poor perſons demand relief, that 


t pariſhioners, .they ought to de removed to their 


and there be relieved ; for that pariſh the | mee ane | 
laſt legally ſettled at, is deemed the place that | leaves, aud [round Ralks, divided into a few branches, 
brat! provide for them. And where perſons are removed each of which. is terminated. by a large tetraperalous 


vein of the leg, ariſing from the heel, where it is/formeg _ 
ng ſe 1950 branches, coming 3 the heel ned 
an lies pretty deep in the fleſh, and aſcending up 

to the ham, terminates in the crural vein W e OF ; 
» Papaver, a medicinal' plant with. oblong 


by warrant or order of juſtices of en they mall be.re- | flower, ſet in a two-leaved cup, that falls off as the flower 
ov 


ceived by the churchwardens an | er 
on pain of forfeiting five pounds to the po of the pariſh 
whence conveyed, to be levied by diſtreſs and fale of 
goods, &c, Nevertheleſs a fick perſon ſhould not be ſent 
dut of the pariſh where he is, ſo as farther to endanger his 
health; in which caſe, if the juſtices grant a warrant to 
remove him, it will be a miſdeameanor in ſuch juſtices. 
As to the ſettlement, which entitles poor perſons to 
relief, it is acquired ſeveral ways, viz. on account of 
birth, in the caſe of baſtards, vagrants, &c. by conti- 
nuance for forty days in a pariſh, after public notice given 
to overſeers, &c. or coming into a pariſh and renting ten 
ounds a year eſtate, or executing any public annual of- 


- 


ce, paying a ſhare to the pariſh taxes, &c. Alſo ſer - 


vants acquire this title, by ſerving a year in any pariſh; 
and perſons bound apprentices : and though a perſon be 
only a lodger, it is held that his ſervant may gain a ſettle- 
ment by ſerving a year in any pariſh, BE 
The wife of a perſon is to be ſent to, and ſettled with 
her huſband, even though he ſhould be only a ſervant; 
and as generally all childien are to their parents. It is 
however provided, that poor perſons ſhall have the liberty 


to go to any pariſh, by virtue of a certificate from church- 


wardens and overſeers, atteſted by two witneſſes, and ſub- 
ſcribed by two juſtices of peace, owning them to be pa- 
riſhioners ; and likewiſe agreeing, when they become 
_ chargeable, to receive them again. Yo 
It is alfo ordained, that there ſhall be kept in every 
pariſh a book, wherein the names of all ſuch perſons, as 
receive any relief, ſhall be regiſtered, with the occaſion 
thereof ; and the pariſhioners are once a year, or oftene 
to have a meeting for that purpoſe, when the ſaid li 
thall be examined into, by calling over the perſons, and 


engquiring into the reafons why they are relieved ; and at 


this time a new liſt muſt be made of thoſe thought fit to 
be allowed to receive collection; and the perſons thus re- 
ceiving relief, ought to wear badges on their right 
ſhoulders, alfo no others ſhall have any benefit, unleſs 
by order under the hand of one juſtice, &c. 3 & 4 W. & 
M. c. 11. And no juſtice of peace ſhall make any ſuch 


order in behalf of any poor perſon, till oath is made of 


_ reaſonable cauſe for it, and that he was refuſed to be re- 
by the overſeers, &c. And ſuch perſon ſhall be 
regiſtered in the pariſh books as other poor; nor may 
churchwardens and overſeers bring to the pariſh account 
any money giyen to poor perſans, except on ſudden and 
emergent occafions, who are not regiſtered, on pain of five 
pounds, The churchwardens and overſeers of pariſhes 


with perſons, to maintain the poor, &c. who refuſing to 


be ſo kept, ſhalt be ſtruck out of the pariſh books, &c. 9. 


Geo. 1 cap. 7. See 3 Geo 2. c. 29, a 
POPE, Para, the ſovereigu pontif, or ſupreme head 
of the Romiſh church. The appellation of pope was an- 
ctently given to all Chriſtian biſhops, but about the latrer 
end of the eleventh century, in the pontificate of Gregory 
VIE it was uſurped by the - biſhop of Rome, whoſe pe- 
culiar title it has ever fince continued. The fpiritual 
monarchy of Rome ſprung up ſoon after the declenſion of 
me moman ⁵- 1 
POPLES, in anatomy, the inner part of the juncture, 
whereby the thigh- bone is articulated with the tibia. 
-POPLITAUS, in anatomy, a ſmall muſcle obliquely 


pyramidal, ſituated under the ham. It is fixed above by a | ounce of Is enen 
ſtrong narrow tendon, to the outer edge of the condyle of | grain of opium,.being found. to 


the inner os femoris, and to the neighbouring poſterior 
ligament of the Joint; from, thence it runs Minds 
downwards, under the inner condyle of the os femoris; 
its flat and pretty thick fleſhy boch 


erſeers whither ſent, 


4 
q 
: 


y increaſing gradually | See Oriön. 
in breadth, till it is fixed in the hackſide of the head of | POPLAR, Pa | 
the tibia, all the way to the oblique line obſervable on] ducing Nenne 

| : ae ee tgt 5 {in an oblong amentum, 


+ leaving a 


| There are various kinds; ſame wild, ſome cultivated; 
| — chief are the white, black, and red poppy 

has ſmooth, flightly indented leaves, and whitiſh flowers 
| and ſeeds : the black has alſo ſmooth, flightly indented 


| ſeeds. It is annual, and flowers from June to near the 


' 


black and white poppies, appear to be the ſame uality, 
ö rah ed: the 
by tde 


. * 


Tube collection of the pure milky juice of 
has not, among us, been as yet practiſed in lärge, or 
with a view to the ſupplying of the common demand of 
opium. Inſtead of this troubleſome proceſs, we extract 
the narcotic F N the active parts of opium 


of the poppy 


being completely diſſolvible both by: water and rectiſed 
ſpirit. A portion of the herbaceous inert ſubſtance of the 

plant is indeed, at the ſame time, taken up, at leaſt when 
water is made uſe of, ſo as to render an enlargement of 
the doſe neceſſary; but this addition to the bulk of adoſe 


es | be. wiſhed, but which may nevertheleſs, by due care in te 
are impowered tc purchaſe or hire houſes, and contract preparation, be adjuſted as nearly as common practice in 


molt caſes requires. 


boiled tif] its weight come to. nine pound of a Rete more. 


that it may become a ſyrup: of a proper uuiſtenes. An 
"i — M 1% abo 4 
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| porific power with that qu 
| though. ir-aCts. in generel Esther mare: 


* * v * 


| in ſome caſes where gpium ite 
POPLAR, Populus, 


wy 4 8 ; {ne 1 oy % 
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of ſcales which are oblong, plain, and cut at their mar- 
in; the corolla has no petals, but conſiſts of a mono- 
_ - phyllous nectarium, turbinated at bottom, and tubulated 
at top; the ſtamina are eight very ſhort filaments, topped 
with large, tetragonal antheræ. The fruit is an ovate 
bilocular capſule, containing a number of oval ſeeds co- 
vered with a hairy down. T here are different: ſpecies of 
this genus, as the white poplar or abele tree, the black 
poplar, the aſpen tree, the Carolina poplar, &c. They 
are propagated either by layers, or large cuttings, planted 
in February, in a moiſt ſoil, where they will readily take 

The beſt uſe theſe trees can be applied to, is for break- 
ing off the weſterly, or northerly winds, and to be planted 
in ſuch land where ſcarce any other tree will thrive, for 


* 


the advantage as will ariſe from its timber; for the wood 
of theſe trees, eſpecially of the abele, is very good to lay | 


for floors, where it will laſt many years; and for its ex- 
ceeding whiteneſs, is by many perſons preferred to oak; 
but being of a ſoft contexture, is very ſubject to take the 
impreſſion of any thing hard and pointed, which renders 
it leſs proper for this purpoſe : it is alſo very proper for 
wainſcotting rooms, being leſs ſubject to ſwell or ſhrink 
than moſt other ſorts of wood; but for turnery · ware there 
is no wood equal to this, for its exceeding whiteneſs ; fo 
that trays, bowls, and many other utenſils, are made of 
it: and the bellows-makers prefer it for theit uſe; as 
do alſo the ſhoe - makers, for heels for womens ſhoes ; and 
of this wood: the ſhoes are made which are worn by the 
peaſants in France; it is alſo; very good to make light 
carts; and the poles are very proper to ſupport vines, 
hops, &c. and the loppings will afford good fuel. 0 
ORCELAIN, or — a fine ſort · of earthen · 
ware, chiefly manufactured in Ch 
China-ware. See CHINA-WARE, F 
 PoRCELAIN-SHELL, Porcellana, in natural hiſtory, a 
rages os with a' ſimple ſbell without any hinge, 
ormed of one piece, and of a gibboſe figure on the back: 
the mouth is long, narrow, and dentated on each fide ; 
and the animal inhabitant is a lima. 
PORCH, in architecture, a kind of veſtibule ſupported 
by columns; much uſed at the entrance of the ancient 
temples, halls, churches, &c. 


ina, and thence called 


47 


A porch, in the ancient architecture, ww asg veſtibule, | 


or a diſpoſition of inſulated columns uſually crowned 
with a pediment, forming a covert-place before the prin- 
cipal door of a temple, or court of juſtice. Such is that 
before the door of St. Paul's Covent-Garden, the work 
of Inigo Jones. | = 
PORCUPINE, Hiftrix, i 
genus of 
glires, Fs; 2» aa 14 > on +. 1 3 3 SE EXQ27% | 
The fore-teeth of the porcupine are obliquely trun- 
cated, and it has no canine teeth: its ears are of à figure 
approaching to tound, and the body is covered with 
prickles, or ſpins, and alſo with briſtles, like thoſe of a 
hog. The ſpines or quills, as they are commonly called, 
are of two kinds; ſome being ſnbtter, thicker, ſtronger, 
and more ſharp- pointed; and others longer, . weaker, and 
more flexible: theſe laſt are a foot long, and compreſſed 
at the point. The ſpines of the firſt kind are white at the 
baſe, and of a duſſey cheſnut - colour on the upper part; 
and the latter kind are white at each extremity ,: and va- 
riegated with black and white in the middle. This ter- 
rible covering makes the exesture appear much larger than 
it really is: it ſome what reſembles the badger in ſhape; 
2 its length, from the noſe to the tail, is about two 
eee r bhnbb its orb forghih 34 164 
PORE, in anatomy, a little interſtice or ſpace between 
the parts of the ſkin, ſerving for perſpiration. | 
The pores are moſt eaſily perceived in the hands and 
feet. In viewing the band with a moderate glaſs, after 
its being well Waſhed, we perceive innumerable little 
ridges of equal ſize and diſtance running parallel to each 
other, eſpecially on the tips and joints of the fingers, 
where they are regularly diſpoſed into ſpherical triangles 
and ellipſes: on theſe ridges, the pores are placed in even 
rows, and by a good eye may be diſcerned without a 
glaſs ; but with, one, every pore. looks like a little 
fountain, in which. the ſweat may be ſeen, to riſe like 


n zoology, a very ſingular 
quadrupeds, belonging to the order of the 
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and not in the furrows between them, that they might 
de leſs liable to be ſtopped by compreſſion; and on this 
account, the pores of the hands and feet are larger than 
nated. 6. | „„ 2 
PORPESSE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of the delphinus, 
with a coniform body, a broad back, and a ſubacute rol- 
trum; it is a very large fiſh, frequently confounded with 
the dolphin, from which it is different, 5 
PORPHYROGENITUS, in antiquity, an appella- 
tion given to the children of the eaſtern emperors, as be 
| my ION of.parents who wore purple. | 
PORPHYRY, in natural hiſtory, a kind of ſtone of a 
plain uniform maſs, ſpotted with ſeparate concretions, of 
great hardneſs, giving fire with ſteel, not ſermenting with 
eile and very ſlowly and difficultly calcining in a ſtrong 
re, AX; 
Porphyry is of ſeveral ſorts, as 1. The porphyry of the 
ancients, which is a moſt elegant maſs of an extremely 
firm and compact ſtructure, remarkably heavy and of a 
fine ſtrong purple, variegated more or leſs with pale, 
red and white; its purple is of all degrees, from the cla- 
ret-colour to that of the violet, and its variegations are 
rarely diſpoſed in veins, but ſpots, ſometimes very ſmall, 
and at others, running into large blotches, It is leſs fine 
than many of the ordinary marbles, but it excels them 
all in hardneſs, and is capable of a moſt elegant poliſh. It 
is ſtill found in immenſe ſtrata in Egypt. 2. The hard 
red-lead-coloured porphyry, variegated with black, white 
and green. This is a moſt beautiful and valuable ſub- 
ſtance, It has the hardneſs, and all the other charac- 


-_ 


ters of the Oriental porphyry, and even greatly excels it 


in brightneſs, and in the beauty and variegation of its 

colours. It is found in great plenty in the iſland of Mi- 
norca, and is extremely worth importing, for it is great- 
ly ſuperior to all the Italian marbles. 3. The hard, pale- 
red porphyry, variegated with black, white and green. 


This is of a pale fleſh-colour; often approaching to 


white. It is variegated in blotches from half an inch to 
an inch broad. It takes a high poliſh, and emulates all 
the qualities of the Oriental porphyry. It is found in 
immenſe. ſtrata in Arabia Petrza, and in the upper 
Egy t; and in ſeparate nodules in Germany, England 
and Ireland. | 7 | 
PORRACEOUS, in medicine, a term applied to the 
bile, ſoeces, &c. when their colour approaches to that of 
a leek. | | . 
PORRUM, the leek, in botany, x. hag with the cepa 
or onion, both in botanical characters and medicina 
virtues, being only accounted weaker, See the article 
Onion. 1 | 
PORT, a harbour, river, or haven, either formed by 
nature or art, to receive and ſhelter ſhipping from the 
ſtorms and waves of the open ſea. 
Artificial ports are thoſe which are either formed by 
throwing a ſtrong mound or rampire acroſs the harbour's 
mouth to ſome iſland or roek, or erecting two long bar- 
riers, which ſtretch from the land on each ſide like arms 
or the horns of a creſcent, and nearly incloſe the hayen ; 
the former of theſe are called mole-heads, and the latter 
piers. See the articles MoLe-Heap, Pixx, and Han- 
BOUR. EEE e 
PorrT alſo implies the left-ſide of the ſhip, as port the 
helm, i. e. put the helm to the larboard or lefe-fide. St 
embraſures or holes thro which 


PorTs of a Sbip, the 
the cannon are fixed. r 
Bar- Poxr, a port whoſe entrance is ſtopped up with a 
bar, or bank of ſand, and can only be entered at high 
— — — mega 
. Cinque Pok rs. See CINyRE- Port.. 
Cleſe-PorT, a port within the body of a city, as thoſe 
of Venice, Rhodes, and Amſterdam,” |, _ 
 Free-PoRT, in commerce, a port in which merchants 
of all nations may load and unload their veſſels, without 
paying any duties or cuſtoms: as thoſe of Leghorn, Ge- 
ne Men nt tua | VE FIT x1 
Pon is alſo a ſtro 8 wine brought from Port- a- port, 
alſo. called Porto and Oporto. See PR ro. 
Poxr ef the Voice, in muſic, the faculty or habit of 
making the ſhakes, paſſages, and diminutions, in which 
the beauty of a ſong or piece of muſic conſiſts. LOS. 


* .. They are placed in the ridges, | 


Fonr-CAATon, A i which is uſually: four 
„ | : or 


| _ both withour-fide and within, and has its length divided 
\ - _ Ito inches and parts of inches. 
- "Poxr-Cvitice, or HAsE. See Hinve. 
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. 0 s and contrived fo as that te peneil 
may flide up an 


own. Its inſide is round, and its out- 


ſide is ſometimes filed into eight fides or faces, on Which 
j WF ; N. 5 with the hepatic duct; but others make a diſtinction be- 


are drawn the ſectot-lines; ſometimes it is made ound 


PoxT-Grevs, of PoxT-Grave, was formerly the 
magiſttate of maritime towns. The chief ma- 
- giſtrate of London was anciently called by this name, 
till Richard I. cauſed the city to be governed by two' 
bailiffs, ſooti after which king John granted the city a 
: Pour Vinr, in an organ, is à wooden pipe which 
ſerves to convey the wind from the bellows to the found- 
board, See ORGAN. | | 
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olives, oranges, and benennt. % 

PORUS' Bii.arzus, according to ſome, is the ſame 
tween them, and obſerve, that the ductus hepaticug 
runs from the liver to the ductus choledochus ; and 


- [char the branches of this diflributed through the whote 


liver, make what are called the pori bilarii.- 
POSE, in tieraldry,/ dendtes a lion, horſey or other 
beaſt ſtanding ſtill with all his four feet on the ground. 
POSIFION, or Srruarion, in phyſics, an affee.. 
tion of place, which expreſſes the manner of any body's 
„ In 
Postriom, in archit „ denotes the ſituation of 2 
building with regard to the points of the horizon, Vi. 
truvius directs ihe poſitĩon of a building to be fuch, 39 


PORT A, or Vena-PorTA, in anatomy, one of the 
three primary veins of the human bod ꝶ y 
The vena-porta in its ſtructure has ſome reſemblance 
of a tree; the roots or inferior branches of which ate di- 
vided into the right and left. From the right ariſe all the 
meferaic velizof the inteſtines, the internal H=morrhoi- 
dal, and the right epiploics : and from the left, Which is 
called the ſplenic vein, ariſe the gaſtric veins, which are 
various, and form the coronary vein of the ſtomach ; the 
vaſa brevia, the epiploic, and the gaſtro-epiploic veins; 
the pancreatic, and ſometimes alfo the internal hæmor- 
rhoidal vein. The trunk of the vena-porta, which goes 
to the liver, affords the cyſtic veins, the right gaſtric, 
the duodenal, and this laſt often the pancreatic. In the 
branches, where the trunk begins to explicate, it confti- 
tutes the ſinus-portæ in the livet; and from this it is 
divided into innumerable branches, which ate difperſed 
through the whole ſubſtance of the liver. : 
PORTAIL, in architecture, the frontifpiece of a 
church viewed on the ſide on which is the great door. 
Portail is alfo uſed for the great door of a palace, 
caſtle, &c. 4 * * 
PORTAL, in architecture, à little gate whete there 
are two gates of a different ay alſo a little ſquare 
corner of a room cut off from the feſt by the wainſcot, 
and forming a ſhort paſſage into the room. The fame 
name is alſo ſometimes giyen to a kind of arch of joiners 
work before 4 door. rk rea 


PORTATE, or a Cross-PoxtATE; in heraldry, a | 


croſs which does not ſtand upright, as croſſes generally 
do, but lies acroſs the eſcutcheon in bend, as if it were 
carried on a man's ſhoulder. 0 
PORT ICO, in architecture, a kind of gallery on the 
ground, ſupported by columns, where people walk under 
covert, Though this word is derived from porta, à pate 
or door, yet it is uſed for any diſpoſition of columns 
which form a gallery. e Sn EM 
PORTION, in bw, a part, or proportion, either of 
money given with a daughter, or of an inheritance. _ 
Po rio, in the canon-law, is that proportion or al- 
lowance which a vicar receives out of à rectory or impro- 
priation. | . B 
PORTIONER, is where a perſonage is ſerved by two 
or more clergymen alternately, in which caſe the miniſ- 
ters are called portioners, becauſe they have only their 
proportion of the tithes or profits of the living. 


PORTMANTEAU, a cloak-bag of cloth, leather, 


&c. in which the cloak, linen, and other habilichents of 
travellers are diſpoſed and laid on the horſe's crupper, 
PORTRAIT, PouRTRAIT, or Pourtraithre, in paint- 
ing, the repreſentation of a perſon, and eſpecially of a 
face done from the life, — Bode KL 
In this ſenſe we uſe the term portrait-painting, in con- 
tradiſtinction to hiftory painting, where à reſemblance of 
perſon is uſually diſregarded. p | 
the life, are uſually painted in oil- cold urs; ſometimes 


they are painted in miniature with watet-colours, cray- 


ons, paſtils, cc. | 
PORTUGAL, the moſt weſterly kingdom in Eu 
it is about three hundred miles long, and one hu 
broad, and is fituated between the ſeventh and tenth deg. 
of weſt longitude, and between the thirty ſeventh and 
forty-ſecond of north latitude; being bounded by Spain 
on the north and eaſt, and by the Atlantic otean on the 

ſouth and weſt, This country is neither ſo hot nor fo 


| ſimple 1 without any compariſon; or it is 


ortraits, when as large as 


7 
a 
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Ppsrriom, Falſe Poſitions or Rule of Fulſbuud, in with- 
metic, confiſts N 2 falſe numbers, 
taken at random, and, from the differences found there. 
in, determining the number ſought. | 
\ * Po8rT10N is either ſingle or double. 

Single POSTTION' is when there happens in the propro- 
fition ſome partition of numbers into parts proportional, 
* 3 one operation, the queſtion may be reſolyed 
rr ß 
Imagine a number at pleaſute, and work therewith, 
according to the tenor of the queſtion, 2s if it were the 
true number, and what proportion there is between te 
falſe concluſton and the falſe poſition, ſuch proportion 
| hath the given number to the number ſought; therefore 
the number, found by augmentation, ſhall be the feſt term 
of the rule of three, and the number ſuppoſed ſhall be the 
ſecond term, and the given number ſhafl be the third 
term. 70 ; DAL Seb SEATER og TE Þ HE 
Doubli Posrtion, is when there ean be no partition 
in the numbers to make à proportion: re, you 
muſt make a ſuppoſition twice, proceeding” thereing 26- 
cording to the tenor of the queſtion ; and if either of the 
ſuppoſed numbers Happens to folve the propoſiton, the 
work is done; but, if not, obferve the errors; and whe: 
ther they be greater or leſs than the reſolutiviyrequireth 
and mark the etrots accordingly, with the ſign 4 of. 

Then multiply conttariwiſe the one poſition by the other 
error, and if the errors be beth tod great, of both too 
little, ſubtract the one produR from the other, and divide the 
difference of the products by the differchee of the errors. 
hut if the errors be unlike, as the one and the other 
—, add the products, and divide the ſum thereaf by the 
ſum of the errors added together: for the proportion of 
the errors is the ſame with the proportion of the exceſſes 
or defects of the numbers ſuppoſed to the numbers 
r 7 ogy Sorts con eg 4H oboe 0 

Fosrrfiox, in geometry. + A line is ſaid to be given in 
poſttion, when its — he bearing, or direction, with 


n 


"7 4 


| Posrt16N is alſo'uſedi for a theſis or propoſition main- 
tained in the ſchoolls. 
POSITIVE, a term of relations ſometimes bppoſed to 
negative: hence a poſitlve quantity, in-algebray is a rea! 
or affirmative quantity, or u quantity greater than no- 
thing: thus eaſled in oppoſition tos privative or negative 
quantity, which is leſs that nothing, and marked by the 
ſign . age toe ate deſigned by the character + 


| regard to ſome othet line, is given. 7 e 8 


prefixed or ſuppoſed to be prefixed to hem. 
PostrivꝝE 1 


ſimply, and "abſolutely; without com 
Sen, 2 750 aa 5 6 
| Posrv1yg, in muficy denot 

| ed behind er at the febt vf an orguniſt, plsyed wirt che 
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gentlemen, yeomen, labsurers, ſervants, appre 


and all others within" the Evunty that art ave the ape ot 
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ſſteens except wamen, ecelefiaſtical 
POSSESSION, in law, the holding or occupying of 
an thing, either de jure or SRI Gs mn Aa, ao 
Þoſſelion de Jure is the title a man has to enjoy a thing, 
though it be uſurped, and in the actual poſſeſſion of an- 
other; or where lands are deſcended to a perſon, and he 
has not yet entered into them: and poſſeſſion de facto, or 
actual poſſeſſion, is where there is an actual and efteQual 
ener es.. 
POSSESSIVE, in grammar, à term applied to pro- 
nouns which denote the enjoyment or poſleſſion of any 
thing, either in particular or in common; as neut, mine, 
and tuus, thine; nter, ours, and veſter, yours. See PRo- | 


© IM 


f 


UN. FFT : „ Wea 
"POSSIBILIT V, Poſſibilitas, in law, is defined io be 
any thing that is altogether uncertain, or what may or 
may not be, and is taken to be either near or remote. A 
near poſſibility is where an eſtate is limited to one after 
another's decreaſe, whilſt a remote poſſibility is ſomething 
extraordinary. that is never likely to come to paſs. 
POSSIBLE, Pofibile,. is ſometimes oppoſed to real 


7 


} 


ex- 
iſtence, and underſtood of a thing which, though it does 
not actually exiſt, yet may exiſt; as a new ſtar, another 
world, &c.. which are particularly ſaid to be phyſicall 
poſſible. It is alſo oppoſed to impoſſible, in which ſenſe 
it is applicable to any thing that does not contradict it- 
ſelf, or involve contradictory predicates, whether it ac- 
tually exiſt or not, as a man, fire, &c. theſe are alſo ſaid 
to be , Wm 4ogts $h: fwd 
POST, a courier or letter-carrier, or one who fre- 
quently changes horſes, poſted or placed on the road, for 
quicker diſpatch. The word is alſo applied to the 
houſes where ſuch a perſon takes up and lays down his 
charge. | pie. 


don and the adjacent parts; by which any letter or par- 
cel not exceeding ſixteen ounces weight, or ten pounds 
value, is ſpeedily conveyed to and from all parts within 
ten miles Ln bb ol in og ins 9925 
PosT, in the military art, is any place or ſpot of 
ground fortified or not, where a body of men may make a 
Rand and fortify themſelves, or remain in a condition to 
fight an enemy. Honce it is ſaid, that the poſt was re- 
lieved, the poſt was taken ſword in hand, &c. 
Advanced PosT is a ſpat of ground ſeized by a party 
bo eve the army, and cover the poſts: that are be- 
an. da i Re, 35 
Pos rs, in building, large pieces of timber placed up- 
right in houſes. The poſts framed into breſſummers for 
ſtrengthening the carcaſe of à houſe, are called prick- 
pots and the corner-poſts are called the principal 


Burning a little the ends of the poſts that are to be ſet 
into the ground, is ſaid to be an excellent method to pre- 
b vent them from rotting. H c 
Posts, in ſculpture, ate ornaments formed after the 
manner of rolls or wreatbipgs, ſome of which are ſimple, 
and others enriched, or flouriſhed. | A 
POSTERIOR, a term of relation implying ſomething 
a or ere, after aa tes in dich ſenſe it is 
uled in o y ſition to rior 2 | anterior, C158 4 
© POSTERN, in for 
made in the angle of the flank of a baſtion, or in that of 
the curtin, or near the-orillon, deſcending into the ditch; 


R hE : 
#) 4 


by which the garriſon may march in and out unperceived 
by the enemy, either lere the works, or to make pri- 


vate ſallies aer TAE FE; ISS | 
| POSTHUMOUS, a child born after the death of his 
father, or taken out of the body of a dead mother, from 
whence it ig frequently applied to the works of an author 
not publiſhed till after higdeceaſe, 
 POSTIL, a name angiently given to a note in the 
margin of the Bible, and afterwards to one in any other 
book g The e,, 
POSTING), among merchagts, the putting an ac- 
count forward from one bock to another, particularly 
ſtom the journal or waſte- hook to the leger... 
2 POSTIQUE, in architecture, an ornament of ſculp- 
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moir, containing ſomething learnt or recollected after the 
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perſons, and ſuck as |, marble, ot other matterz is alſo ſaid-t6 be polligus⸗ 


a gh, is .incruſtated ih a decoration, of .architec- 
ure, & c. ü Dot 448 1h 
- POSTPQNING, putting any thibg, after or behind 
another, with regard to tim. Wen 5 
POSTSCRIPT, an article added to a letter or me- 


Re, ²· AAA Pr et 
_ POSTULATE, Pi/tulatum, in mathematics; &e, id | 
deſcribed to be ſuch. an eaſy, and ſelſ- evident ſuppoſition; 
as needs no explication or illuſtration to render it intelli- 
gible; as, that a right line may be dra un from one point 
to another; that a eirele may be deſcribed on any cen - 
ter given, of any magnitude, & . However, authors are 


Nenn 
8 


„not well agreed as to the ſignißeation of the term. poſs. 


tulatum; ſome make the difference between axioms and 
poſtulata to be the ſame as that between theorems and 
problems; axioms, according to thoſe authors, being in- 
demonſtrable theoretical truths. But others will have it, 
that axioms are primitive and common to all things, par- 


taking of the nature of quantity, and which therefore 


may become the objects of mathematical ſcience : ſuch as 
number, time, extenſon, weight, motien, &c. and 
that poſtulata relate particularly to magnitudes, ſtrictly ſo 
called, as to things having local extenſion, ſuch as lines, 
ſurfaces, and ſolids; ſo that in this ſenſe of the word poſ- 
tulatum, Euclid, beſides axioms, or thoſe principles which 
are common to all kinds of quantities, has afſumed eer - 
tain poſtulata to be granted him peculiar to extenſive mag- 
nitude. Hence ſeveral of the principles aſſumed in his 
Elements, and ranked among the axioms by the moderns, 
are by Proclus ranked among the poſtulata, which has 
induced Dr. Wallis to judge that the laſt of the two ſenſes 
given to the term poſtulatum is - moſt agreeable to the 


| meaning of the ancient geometers. 


Penny-PosT, à poſt eſtabliſhed for the benefit of Lon- | 


POS TURE, in painting and ſculpture, the ſituation 
of a figure with regard to the eye, and of the ſeveral 
principal members thereof with regard to one another, 
whereby its action is expreſſed. .. 
POTABLE, Potabilis, ſomething that may be ſwal- - 
1 8 en f M.... 4 
POT-ASH, the lixivious aſhes of. certain vegetables, 
uſed in the making of glaſs, ſoap, &e. See GLass, 
SOAP, Kc. 00-60 te go AND. Ed 
There are two principal ſorts of theſe ſalts brought 
chiefly. from Germany pearl aſh, and pot-aſh. The pearl 
aſh is either of the whitiſh pearl colour from which it re- 
ceives its name, or externally of a bluiſh caſt, which 
theſe kinds of ſalts are apt to receive in calcination from 
the contact of any inflammable matter. Both the pearl- 
aſhes are tolerably pure alkalies: diſſolved in water, or 
deliquiated in the air, they leave only a ſmall quantity of 
earthy matter, ſcarcely more than every alkaline ſalt does 
upon repeated. ſolutions and calcinations. They are 
ſometimes, however, adulterated with heterogeneous ſaline 
matters, ee ſea-ſalt, - The purity of pearl-aſh 
from ſubſtances of the earthy kind points out the method 
in which it has been prepared, namely, evaporating a ley 
of vegetable aſhes till the ſalt remains dry. 
Pot - aſh is a much more impure ſaline maſs: that called 
Ruſſia or Moſcovy pot - aſh is accounted the beſt. This 


1. | is of a dark. colour, conſiderably hard, and does not eafily 
ERN, in fortifiggtion, is a ſmall gate generally 


grow moiſt in the air: on boiling it in water, a quantity 
of earth remains undiſſolved, much larger than that of the 
ſalt which is extracted. It is nevertheleſs found to be 
ſtrongly alkaline, to be more pungent to the taſte, to ſa- 
turate more acid, and more powerfully to diſſolve oils, 
than the purer alkaline falts : hence it is preferred by the 
ſope · boiler, „%% 6501 EN wy FT WE p * $3 © «18 

his ſalt is ſaid to be prepared, by burning wood with 
a cloſe ſmothering heat; making! a ley from the coarſer 


part of the aſhes, and moiſtening therewith the finer part 


into the conſiſtence of a paſte, ſtratifying this paſte with 
ſome of the inflammable kinds of wood, and ſetting the 


| pile-0n fire. It is not improbable that the ſaline and 


earthy part of the aſhes would thus run together into hard 
5 ; but a maſs poſſeſſing the activity of Ruſſia pot- 
aſh is not to be obtained by any proceſs of this kind. For 
the diſcovery of the ingredient on which that yoo ee | 
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ny Fx are obliged to Dr. Home, who, in His Nay 
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on bleaching; has proved, by a number of curious ex- 
pot-aſh contains a large admixture | whi ; workm: made, a 

„ 3 AI Wards the wheel; on the fore - pieces are placed the pte 
pared earth; on the ſide- pieces he reſts his feet; and theſe 


perimerits, that Ruſſia 
of quick-lime.. _ V 
POTATO E, in botany, the Engliſh name for a ſpecies 
of the tuberoſe rooted rx Mrs ee 
Guliure ff PorA ros. — The moſt advantageous way 


- of propagating potatoes is, the planting them at large diſ⸗- 


Ld 
1M 


* 


tances, and digging or horſe-hoeing the ground everal 
ehh , ĩͤ K 3 


Mf. Tull gives an example of this, in which the hoe- 
ing ſucceeded much better than dung, and without the 


expence of it. A piece of ground was planted with pota- 
toes, the greater part of it in the common way; but in 
one part, worſe than the reſt, oy had been ſet at a yard 
diſtance every way. The reſt of the ground was dunged 
this poor part had no dung, but was ploughed deep at 
ſeveral times four different ways, ſo that the ground was 
ſtirred and broken thoroughly every- where about the po- 
tatoes. The conſequence was, that though no dung was 
uſed here, and though the plants appeared much weaker 
than in the dung part, yet the crop was greatly better 
than that of the other part of the field. The roots here 
were all large, and in the other parts of the field, where 
the dung had been uſed without ploughing, they were ſo 
ſmall, that the crop was ſcarce worth taking uß. 
This is one of many inſtances of the no great uſe in 
dupging land, without properly ſtirring it up, and ſerves 
to prove, what the crops of corn and every thing elſe 
confirm upon trial, that the ſtirring the earth ſufficiently, 
without any farther trouble, will anſwer better without 
any other manure, than all the manure in'the world with- 
out it. Tull's Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry. 7 At 3 Y 
POTENT, or PorENcR, in heraldry, a term for a 
kind of a croſs, whoſe ends all terminate like the head of 
a crutch. : 4. Hy 


- POTENTIA, pow, that whereby a thing is ca- 


pable either of acting, or being acted upon. See the ar- 


ticle POWER. | 

POTENTIAL, in the ſchools, is uſed to denote and 
diſtinguiſh a kind of qualities, which are ſuppoſed to exiſt 
in the body in potentia only, by which they are capable 


in ſome manner of affecting and impreſſing on us the ideas | 


of ſuch qualities, though not actually inherent in them- 
* in which ſenſe we ſay, potential heat, potential 
cold. enn 0 | 910g. 3 
PoTENTIAL, in medicine. Cauteries are diſtinguiſh- 
ed into actual and potential. See the article CAu- 
r. Ahiulo £70 © [21-03 
PoTENTIAL, in grammar, an epithet applied to one of 
the moods of verbs. The potential is the ſame in form 
with the ſubjunctive, and is according to Ruddiman 


implied in that mood, ſor which reaſon that grammarian 


rejects it; but others will have it differ from the ſubjunc- 
tive. in this, that it always implies in it either poſſum, 
volo, or debeo. It is ſometimes called the permiſſive mood, 
1 it often implies a permiſſion or conceſſion to do a 
thing. ä | k * F 
POTERIUM, burnet, in botany. See Burner. 
POTION, Por1o, a liquid medicine, conſiſting of 
2s much as can be drank at one draught. The writers 


on pharmacy diſtinguiſh potions into cathartic, cardiac, 


and alterative, | | 
_ POTTERY, the manufacture of earthen-ware, or 
the art of making earthen veſſels. FOLKS $f 
The wheel and lathe are the chief, and almoſt the only 
inſtruments uſed in pottery : the firſt for large works, and 
the laſt for ſmall. The potters wheel conſiſts principally 
in the nut, which is a beam or axis, whoſe foot or pivot 
plays perpendicularly on a free-ſtone, ſole or bottom. 
From the four corners of this beam, which does not ex- 
ceed two feet in height, ariſe four iron-bars, called the 
ſpokes of the wheel; which, forming diagonal lines with 
the beam, Yeſcend, and are faſtened at bottom to the edges 
of a ſtrong wooden circle, four feet in diameter, perfect 
like the felloes of a coach - wheel, except that it has nei- 
ther axis. nor radii, and is only joined to the beam, which 
ſerves it as an axis by the iron- bars. The top of the nut 
is flat, of a circular figure, and a foot in diameter; and 


on this is laid the clay which is to be turned and 


falhioned. 


The wheel, thus diſpoſed, is encompaſſed 


with four ſides of four different pieces of wood faſtened 


1 


which the workman fits, is made, a little inclining to- 


are made inclining to give him more or leſs room. Having 


prepared the earth, the potter lays a round piece of it on 
the circular head of the nut, and fitting down turns the 


wheel with' his feet till it has got the proper velocity; 
then, wetting his hands with water, he preſſes his fiſt or 
his fingers-ends into the middle of the Jump, and thus 
forms the cavity of the veſſel, continuing to widen it 
from the middle; and thus turning the inſide into form 
with one hand, while he proportions the outſide with the 


other, the wheel conſtantly turning all the while, and be 


wetting his hands from time to time. When the veſſel 
is too thitk, he uſes a flat piece of iron, ſomewhat ſhar 


on the edge, to pare off what is redundant; and when it 


is finiſhed, it is taken off from the circular head, by a wire 


paſſed underneath the veſſel, © © 


The potters-lathe is alſo a kind of wheel, but more 
ſimple and flight than the former; its three chief mem- 
bers are an iron- beam or axis three feet and & half high, 
and two feet and a half diameter, placed horizontally at 
the top of the beam, and ſerving to form the veſſel upon: 
and another larger wooden wheel, all of a piece, three 
inches thick, and two or three feet broad, faſtened to the 
ſame beam at the bottom, and paralle} to the horizon. 
The beam or axis turns by a pivot at the bottom in an 
iron- ſtand. The workman gives the motion to the lathe 
with his feet, by puſhing the great wheel alternately 
with each foot, fil giving it a greater or leſſer degree of 


| motion, as his work requires. I hey work with the lathe, 


with the ſame inſtruments, and after the ſame manner as 


with the wheel. The mouldings are formed by holding 
| a piece of wood or iron cut in the form of the moulding 


to the veſſel, while the wheel is turning round; but the 
feet and handles are made by themſelves and ſet on with 
the hand; and if there be any ſculpture in the work, it 
is uſually done in wooden moulds, and ſtuck on piece by 
piece on the outſide of the veſſel. For the glazing of the 
work, ſee GLAZING. 3 ee 
POT TLE, an Engliſh meaſure containing two quarts. 
See Mast 3 3 0 SI EAR ne 
POULTICE, or PovuLTi1s, a form of medicine alſo 
called cataplaſm. See CATAPLASM, . 
POULTRY, all kinds of domeſtic birds brought up 
in yards, as cocks, hens, capons, ducks, turkeys, &c. 
OUNCE, gum ſandaric pounded and fifted very 
fine, to rub on paper, in order to preſerve it from ſink- 
_—__ to make it fit to write upon, 
 Pounce is alſo a little heap of charcoal duſt, incloſed 
in a piece of -muſlin or ſome other open ſtuff, to be 
paſſed over holes pricked in a-work, in order to mark the 
lines or deſigns thereof on paper, "ſilk, &c. placed under- 
neath ; which are to be afterwards finiſhed with à pen 
and ink, a needle, or the like. This kind of pounce is 
much uſed by embroiderers, to transfer their patterns up- 
on ſtuffs; by lace-makers, and ſometimes alſo by en- 
grarers. e 16 eee Wot 
POUND, Libra, a ſtandard- weight, for the propor- 
tion and ſubdiviſions of which, ſee the article WEIGHT- 
Pouxp alſo. denotes a money of account; ſo called, 
becauſe the ancient pound * -falver' weighed 4 pound 


ehr 30 3 An n 
wyers;/ deriotes a place of firength, 


* 


OUND, among la of Rrenget? 
in which to keep cattle that ate diſtrained, ot put in for 
treſpaſs, until they are replevied or redeemed; _. 

POUNDAGE, a ſubfidy of twelve pence in the pound, 
granted to the crown dall goods and merchandizes ex- 
ported or imported; and if by aliens, one penny more. 
OURSUIVANT, PuntuvANr, in heraldry, the 


N 


2 


loweſt order of officers at arm: 
POURTRAIT, or PoRTRATIT. See the” art 
Pour al,, ðᷣ ͤ n ĩ˙ 4 01 4 * 1 . 
POURVEYANCE, or PurveYance," in law, ts 
providing corn, fuel, victuals, Nc. for the king's nou: 
bold; and hence, the officer,” who did fo, wa tems 
pourveyo t.. ] ,, 
 ' POWDER, Pulvis,” in pharmacy, 
well broken, either in a mortar, * 
mical operations. 


4 
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 POWDERINGS, - among. builders,” certain devi 
N ſervin to fill up vacant places in carved works. 3 
POWER, Fatentia, in phyſtology, the faculty of do- 


* 


1 


4 
o 


may be called active power, and the latter paſſive power. 

Of paſſiue power, all ſenſible things abundantly: furniſh 
us with ideas, whoſe ſenfible qualities and: beings we find 
to be in a continual flux, and therefore we look on them 
as liable to the ſame changes. Nor have we fewer in- 
ſtances of active power ; ſince whatever change is obſery- 
ed, the mind muſt collect a power ſomewhere able to ef- 
feR it; but, eſpecially, by teſlecting on the operations of 
our own minds, as the power of perception, of volition, 
&c. See the articles FxeeDoM, | WIL, PERCEPTION, 


Dr. Keil demonſtrates that the phyſical power, or ac- 
tion of bodies, propagated in orbem; as light, heat, odour, 
&c. has its efficacy increaſed or diminiſhed in a dupli- 
cate ratio of the diſtances from the center of radiation, or 
exertion-of that t,, tiring 22g Hy 
 Pow8R, in mechanics, denotes any force whether of a 
man, horſe, a.ſpring, the wind, water, &c. Which be- 
ing applied to a machine, tends to produce motien. See 
Machixz ahd Exncins, | e un 3 
The intenſity of a power is its abſolute foro; that is, 


its moving or acting force ma be greater or Jeſs, accord 
ing as its velocity is increaſed or diminiſhed, in reſpect of 
that of the weight. As for example, if a man be the power, 
and can raiſe from the ground a certain weight, that 
weight will expreſs or be equal to the intenfity of the 
power; for in this caſe, whatever engine be madg uſe of, 
that part of the engine, where the weight is duly applied, 
will move juſt as faſt as that on which a man acts with his 
A power may act in any direction whatever; but a 
weight has only one direction, viz. towards the center of 
the earth. See GRAviTaTION. 
When we ſpeak of the mechanical yo the word 
wer is. taken in a very different ſenſe from that above 
id down; fince, in this caſe, it fignifies only an organ 
or inſtrument, whereby a power of a known intenſity is 
made to act upon a weight: and therefore we muſt take 
care not to attribute any real force to any ſimple or com- 
pound machine, as many are apt to do merely becauſe the 
name power has been given to mechanical organs, not 
from their effect, but from the effect which the power 
produces by their means. For how much ſoever the 
force of a power is thereby increaſed, in order to ſuſtain or 
raiſe a weight far ſuperior to it in intenſity ; yet this can- 
not be done without loſing in ſpace and time what is gain- 
ed in force; contrary to what ſome have vainly imagined, 
becauſe the vulgar commonly ſpeak of a machine as they 
do of an animal ; attributing that effe to the machine, 
which is only the effect of the power by means of the ma- 
chine: thus, it is uſual to ſay, ſuch a machine raifes ſuch 
a quantity of water, or performs ſuch and ſuch work; 
when we ſhould ſay, if we would ſpeak philoſophically, 
ſuch a running ſtream ; ſuch a fall of water, the wind, 
or ſo many men, horſes, oxen, &c. raiſe ſo much water 
in ſuch a time, &c; by means of ſuch or ſuch a machine. 
It were therefore to be wiſhed, that the word power were 
to be confined to its proper ſenſe, and not uſed to ſignify 
one of the mechanical organs; however, as it has been 
| cuſtomary to uſe it in that ſenſe, we have done ſo too, but 
withal thought proper to give the above caution, -— 
The ſimpſe mechanical organs or powers are the lever, 
ballance, axis in peritrochio, pully, ſcrew, wedge, and 
2 plane. See the articles Lever, BALL Ack, 


Powes, in law, ſignifies in general, a particular au- 
nority, granted by any' perſon to another to repreſent 
him, or act in his ftead. ct ape” ba 
Powsrs, in arithmetic and algebra, are numbers or 
quantities ariſing from the ſquaring or multiplication of 
any number or quantity by itſelf, and then that product 
by the root or firſt numbet again; and this third product 
the root again; and ſo on ad inſinitum; as 2, 4, 8, 
. 64, 128, 256, &c. Where 2 is called the root 
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make, or able to receive any change ; the former of which | 


its force, ſuppoſing its velocity equal to its weight: for 
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or-firſt-power, g is its ſquate or ſecond power, B its cube 
or, third power, 16 its biquadrate or fourth power, &e. 


And theſe powers in letters or ſpecies are expreſſed by re- 
ng Ot 92 1449 44 | peatingithe root as often as the index of the power ex- 
= Pe therefore is two - fold, via. conſidered as able to 


preſſes. Thus a is the root or firſt power; ua, the ſquare 


ing tlie root ſo often, when the powers ate high, we 
only put down the root wich the in 

it, thus g 4 is the ninth power of 4j , , are the 
16th and 94th powers of 5. See: the artiele IN VOL v- 
TIDN;.. 1 3 1 ee e en S169 en iin 
Powen of an Hyperbele, is the ſixteenth 
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I part of the 
ſquare of the conjugate axis, or the one fourth part of the 


ſquare of the ſemi-conjugate axis; or it is equal to a rec- 


tangle under the one fourth of the tranſyerſe axis, and 
one fourth part of the ſum of the tranſverſe axis, and pa- 
rameter. re $65 4 SAMS ITE + Wt „ 
POX, or SMALL-Pox, Variola, in medicine; a con- 
tagious diſeaſe appearing on the ſurface of the ſking. which 
it covers with puſtules, or ulcerous eruptions, that fre- 
quently. leave ſcars behind them. 

- The ſmall-pox is commonly divided into two kinds; 
the diſtin& and the confluent. The diſtinct or regular 
fort, according to Sydenham, begins with a ee 
chilneſs, which is ſuccesded by an intenſe heat, violen 


ſometimes epileptic fits; eſpecially in children, which 
ſhew the pox to be ready to burſt forth, and that — 
will be mild. The eruptions are uſually on the fourth 
day from the beginning, at which time the feveriſh ſymp- 
toms either abate or wholly diſappear. The ſpots are at 


fitſt reddiſh, and ſpread themſelves over the neck, breaſt, 


and the whole body, On the eighth day the ſpaces be- 
tween the puſtules which were hitherto white, begin to 
grow red, and ſwell, the eye-lids ate puffed up, and cloſe 
the eyes; next to the face; the hands begin to ſwell ; and 
the puſtules of the face, before ſmooth and red, begin to 
be rough and whitiſh, and throw out a yellowiſh 
matter. On the eleventh day, the ſwelling of the face 
and inflammation diſappear 3 and the puſtules being ripe, 
grow dry and fall off: and on the fourteenth or fifteenth 
day, perifh entirely. In the confluent forts there are the 
fame ſymptoms, but more violent; and as the diſeaſe in- 
creaſes, the. eruptions do not ariſe to any conſiderable 
height: this ſort is attended with ſpitting in adults, and 
generally with a looſeneſs in children. | | 


But though moſt authors, as we have already 28 
t ſorts, 
Dr. Mead thiaks it mote accurate, and agreeable to the 


divide the ſmall pox into the diſtinct and con 


nature of the diſeaſe, to divide it into ſimple and malig- 
nant. The ſimple ſort is that in which the eruption is 
attended with a flight fever of ſhort duration, the puſtules 
fill kindly, make good matter in a few days, and at laſt 
fall off in dry ſcabs. The malignant fort is that in 
which the eruption is attended with 4 malignant fever, 
the puſtules hardly come to any tolerable degree of matu- 
rity, and either ſuppurate not at all, ot if they do in ſome 
meaſure, they are with difficulty brought to end in little 
cruſts. The malignity appeating in various forms, has 
given various appellations to this diſeaſe, as the cryſtalline, 
the warty, and the bloody. The puſtules of the cryltal- 
line fort, inſtead of a thick well-digefted matter, contain 
nothing but a thin pale water, and are in ſome meaſure 


pellueid. And this fort is ſometimes obſerved in the-dif- 


tint as well as the confluent : ſometimes this fluid flies 
off, and leaves hollow bladders. The warty puſtules con- 
tain no fluid, but grow hard and prominent above the ſkirt 
like warts; theſe are peculiar to the diſtinct ſort. The 
bloody puſtules are produced more ways than one; for 
ſometimes, at the very beginning of the diſeaſe, the puſ- 


tules are ſmall tubereſes fall of blackiſh” blood, as if the 
ſkin was pinched with à forceps; then purple and livid 


ſpots follow, as in the true plague: but it more ſrequent- 
ly happens, that the puſtules coming but very thicks on 


the third or fourth day after, when they ought to fill, be- 


come livid and à little bloody, with black ſpots ſpread 
over the whole body, which forebode death in a day or 


two, theſe being real gangrenes, It very often falls out 


at this time, that a thin blood flows not only out of the 


| patient's mouth, noſe, and eyes, but alſo by as Sh | 
| , | of 
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or ſecond. power, 4 u U the cube, a ααν che biquadrate or 
fourth power. And to avoid the tediouſneſs of repent- 


x of the power over - 


pain of the head and back, vomiting, drowſineſs, and 
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over the fire; and hen the maſs is grown cold, reduce it 
to a powder: a ſeruple of this, made into a holus with dil of 
roſes, will be a proper doſe.” The moſt convenient matiner 
of giving the oil of vitriol is in the tincture of roſes j of which 
tincture hve or fix ſpophfuls may be taken four or ive times 
a day. In every lort of this diſeaſe, it is proper to open 
the body on the decline, that is, on the ninth or ten 
day from the eruption; becauſe a putrid fever generally 
comes on about that time, while the puſtules are dryin 25 
or upon the ſubſiding of the ſwelling of the inflamed lan 
where there is no ſuppuration; gentle cathartics ate the 
ſafeſt means of removing this fever, and ſuch as were 617. 
rected before the eruption; but if any purulent matter 
ſhould {till lurk under the withered ſkin of the puſtules, 
the body is not yet to be purged,” but rather to be ſup- 
ported by proper diet, till the matter is all come away. 
French Pox, Lues Venerea, is defined a malignant and 
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'of the bod) bat more eſpecially by the urinary paſſages, 
l — on the firſt days of the diſtemper: 
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theſe are thanifeftly of the confluent kind 
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In the management of the patient, in the'diſtin&{ſort,- 
i is a general rule, ſays Dr. Mead, to keep the patient in 
bell during tbe firſt days of the diſtemper; but neither to 
fle him by heat and cloaths, nor to check the perſpira- 
tion by eee t to be taken to ſupply him 
with pure and cool air. With regard to diet, it ought, 
to be very ſlender, moiſtening, and cooling, ſuch as oat- 
meal or n ; and in the beginning, the beſt re- 
gimen is that which keeps the body open, and promotes 
urine: this end is obtained by boiling: preſerved fruit 
with their food, and giving them ſubacid liquors for drink, 
as ſmall beer acidulated with orange or lemon: juice, whey 
turned with apples boiled in milk, &e. r g d 
In the cure, Sydenham adviſes bleeding on any of the 
three firſt days, and then an ounce or an ounce and an 


diſeaſe, ſome evacuation ought to be made, which may 


balf of emetie wine. Mead alſo, in the firſt: place, ad- 


viſes bleeding even to children, and affirms that when 
they are ſeized with convulſions at the onſet of the 


be ſafely done by leeches applied to the temples, or be- 


| bind the ears, and that in moſt young ſubjects, if blood 
cannot be drawn from the arm, either of the jugulars may 


— 


be opened. In youths and adults, he ſays, it is often ne- 
ceſſary to take away blood two or three times, only with 
an intermiſſion of two or three days between each time; 
for blood - letting is ſo far from being an obſtacle to the 
eruption of the puſtules, if the patient is not too weak, 
that it forwards it conſiderably. He adds, that after 
bleeding, a vomit ſhould be given, if the ſtomach abound 
with phlegm. or bile, or be loaded with food unſeaſonably 


taken: otherwiſe a purge may be preſcribed before the 


eruption of the puſtules, which may be the infuſion of 
ſena with manna, or manna alone, eſpecially for children. 
To keep the inflammation of the blood within due 


bounds, and to aſſiſt the expulſion of the morbific matter 
through the ſkin, take half an ounce of bezoardic powder, 


and two drams of purified nitre; mix _ theſe powders: 


half a dram of this mixture may be taken by an adult 
three or four times in a day; diminiſhing the quantity 
for children according to their age. Sometimes equal 
quantities of theſe ingredients may be preſcribed; and if 
the efferveſcence of the fever runs very high, a proper 
quantity of the ſpirit of vitriol may be added to the pa- 
tient's drink. When the eruption of the puſtules is com- 
pleted, an adult patient may take about fourteen drops of 


liquid laudanum, or an ounce of ſyrup of white poppies, 


in a little cowſlip-flower-water, every night. But opiates 


are improper for children. 


If this method is proper in the diſtin ſmall-pox, it 
will be found more neceſſary in the confluent. In the 


cryſtalline ſort, the water of the puſtules can never be 
brought to a laudable ſuppuration ; therefore, while the 


thinner parts are made to tranſpire through the ſkin, the 
grofſer ought to be drawn off through the urinary paſ- 
ſages. To this purpoſe nitre may be adminiſtered three 
or four times a day, from a ſcruple to half a dram, in 
ſmall wine; and while nitre is thus taken, it will be 
proper to interpoſe medicines which cheriſh the heart, 


and promote the flux of the humours into the puſtules, as 


the cordial confection, or the bezoardic powder, ſome- 
times with a little ſaffron. Beſides, on the fifth or ſixth 


day, bliſters are to be applied between the ſhoulders, and 


epithem is moſt convenient. 


to the arms and legs; for which purpoſe the bliſtering 
In the warty ſmall-pox, 
which is more dangerous than the cryſtalline, the utmoſt 
endeavours are to be uſed to take off the fever, and to 
provoke a ſweat, in order to digeſt the morbid humour, 
by the cordial medicines above-mentioned; and, in this 
caſe, bliſters are likewiſe to be applied. The blood 


ſerves, that if. there be any room for phyſic, thoſe medi- 
eines bid faireſt for ſucceſs, which tend to thicken - the 
blood : the beſt of this kind are the Peruvian bark, alum, 
and oil of vitriol; which are beſt uſed alternately. in this 


manner, a dram of the bark may be given every fixth 


hour, and three hours after a proper quantity of alum; 
which will be a powerful medicine, if thus compounded, 
melt three parts of alum with 
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y | to obſerve no particular regimen, but may 
ſmall-pox requires peculiar attention; and Mead. ob- 


one part of dragon's blood, 


puttedinous dyſcraſy of all the humours; but eſpeciall 


of the ſerum and lymph, ariſing from a venereal e 
ceived into the body; or, according to Sydenhamy when 
a gonorrhea has continued a long while, or long eno 
for the poiſonous matter to make its way into the blood: 
or by aſtringents given unſeaſonably, it cannot make its 
exit, then the patient is infected with the French pox. 
See Gmͤmm nA... be ne & a ile 
The buboes in the groin conſtitute the firſt degree of 
this diſtemper: then follow pains of the head, joints, of 
the ſhoulders, arms, and ancles, coming on by fits, but 
at no certain intervals, unleſs in the night, when the pa- 
tient is warm in bed. See BUuöB—õS 
There ate alſo ſcabs and ſcurfs in various parts of the 
body, which are as yellow as a honeycomb;;' ſometimes 


they have large ſurfaces, anſwering the deſeription which 


authors give of the leproſy, All theſe: ſyniptoms gra- 
dually increaſe, eſpecially: the pain, which becomes fo 
intenſe. that the patient is unable to lie in bed, 
Afterward, nodes or exoftoſes ariſe in the ſkull, ſhin- 
bones, and bones of the arms, which being attended 
with conſtant pain and inflammation, at length grow ca- 
rious and putrefied. Phagedenic ulcers likewiſe ſeize va- 
rious parts of the body, but generally firſt begin with the 
throat, and from thence gradually creep by the palate to 
the cartilage of the. noſe, which they . deſtroy, and the 
noſe being deſtitute of its prop, falls down flat.” The 
ulcers and pains daily increafing, the patient ſinks under 


the torment, and one member rotting away after another, 
is hurried inge his grave. 2 nn 0b . 
The methods of curing the French pox are principally 
four: 1. The common one, by ſalivation. 2. By giv- 
ing quickſilver-pills. 3. By mercurial friftions, which 
are to be purged off before a ſalivation is raiſed, And, 4. 
By ſweating, with a decoction of guaiacum. For the fit 
of theſe methods, ſee SaLivaTION. 
The ſecond method of curing the French pox is by 
quickſilver pill. This was brought into reputation by 
Belloſte; and, though he has kept the compoſition a ſe- 
cret, yet there is no reaſon to doubt but it is quickſilver 


W 


mixed with a certain proportion of cathartic. Turner's 


imitation of this pill is as follows: take of quickſilver, 
two drams; turpentine, and pill of calocynth with aloes, 
of each half a dram; of which make twelve pills. The 
quickſilver muſt be well incorporated with the turpen- 
tine till it becomes inviſible; and then the pill of calo- 
cynth with aloes is to be added: ſometimes it will require 
a little crabs eyes, to give it -a conſiſtence. If one of 
theſe pills be taken night and morning, after the two firſt 
days, it will give two or three ſtools a day, without gripes 
or ſickneſs. It may be proper, either night or morning, 
after the pill, to ſweat the patient with a pint of the 
ſtrong decoction of guaiacum, drank hot upon it- In 
the milder ſpecies of this diſeaſe, the patient is directed 
about his 
affairs as uſual. The method of cure, as is allowed, m 
be preſcribed to very good purpoſe in this \Hubborn 
diſeaſe; but it is not thought ſo effectual as falivation3 
without which, Turner is of opinion, that and 
carious tophi cannot be cure. 
The third method of curing: the French pon 1 by 
mercurial ſrifiions, which Deſault gives as me 
when the patient has a pox of a long continuances ny 
the venereal poiſon is diſperſed all over the-bodyphelhon 
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de prepared" by bathing and drinking whey: Put in a 
recent pox the bath is not neceſſary. ” Aﬀter this; inſtead 
of railing a falivation, he brings on a flux of the belly, 
by means of clyſters of àa decoction of ſena, and the pulp 
of caſſia, before the frictions ate adminiſtered. * When he 
finds that the looſeneſs does not anſwer the number of 


frictions, nor the quantity of mercy made uſe of, he | 
purges the patient With powder of Jalap, and procures | 
copious ſtools, While the looſeneſs is. going on, the fric- | 


tion does the office of a purge. and in proportion as 
they are repeated, the flux of the belly revives ; and When 
it ſlackens or ſtops, he has recourſe to the clyſters and. 
purges of jalap. He purſues this method till the ſymp- 
toms ceaſe, and till he is perſuaded, by the abundance of 
the evacuations, the venereal” poiſon is entirely drained 
off. By this means he carries off the pox and ponorrhoea 
at once. Dr. Douglas not only approved, but uſed this 
method with ſucceſs. The frictions are to be made with 
mercurial ointment, and one third of quickſilver, from 
two or three drams to an ounce or an ounce and a half, 
_ A 32504 


night or every other night. 
he Band vod laſt method of curing this diſtemper is 
with ſtrong decoctions of guaiacum. This we have the 
firſt account of, from Sir Ulric Hutten, who purſued it 
himſelf. A pound of guaiacum is to be boiled in a gallon 
of ſpting-water, to one half, and the ſcum reſerved to 
anoint the ſores; and a ſecond decoction is to be uſed for 
common drink. Boerhaave, who recommends this me- 
thod, ſuppoſes that a ſalivation will be ineffectual, if every 


drop of fat in the blood is not melted down into water, 


and carried off; and the patient reduced to a death-like 
pateneſs. He likewiſe ſuppoſes that guaiacum performs 


its taſk by reſolving all the unctuous particles, whether in ö facit 


incorporated in the maſs of blood, or accumulated in their 
proper repoſitories ; and by emaciating the habit ſo ex- 
quiſitely, as not to leave one drop of oil therein. He di- 
res the patient to keep in a room oſ ſuch à warmth, as 
That its mere heat will incline him to ſweat; he adviſes 
alſo, through the whole courſe of the cure, to abſtain 
from every thing that has the leaſt oilineſs in its nature, 
eating nothing but ſea biſcuit and raiſins, and drinking 
only a weaker decoction of e He muſt alſo 
drink eight ounces every day o 

more the better, till ſome days his habit is bloated with it, 
as if he had the dropſy. After this, let the patient every 
morning drink faſting as much of the decoction as his 
ſtomach will hold, and place himſelf in an erect poſture 
in a ſweating· box; or if he lies a- bed, let a ſtove be put 


under it. In either place he muſt receive on his naked 


body the ſteam of kindled ſpirits of wine, and there let 
him ſweat as long and as plentifully as his ſtrength will 


allow. After he has ſuffered this heat for half an hour, 


let the flame be extinguiſhed, and the patient ſweat in his 
bed about half an hour longer. After which let him take 


eight or ten ounces of veal-broth boiled in 'a ſmall quan- 


tity of rice, but void of fat. His body muſt now be care- 
fully wiped with warm dry flannel, after which let him 
riſe and drink of his decoction, as formerly, throughout 
the day. This muſt be done morning and evening, in 
every article, for fourteen days ſucceſſively; after this, in 
the morning fourteen days more. 
PRACTICE, in atithmetic, Practica Italicu, or Ita- 


lian uſages, certain compendious ways of working the 


rule of proportion, or golden rule, eſpecially where the 
firſt term is one or unity. They were thus called from 
their expediting of practice and buſineſs, and becauſe 
— introduced by the merchants and negotiants of 
The moſt uſeful of theſe practices are as follow: 1. 
Ince the uſe of the rule of three is to find a fourth propor- 
tional to three given numbers, divide the firſt and ſecond, 
or the fiſt and dd. by ſome common number, if that 
can be done exactly; and work with the quantities in 
their ſtead: as in the following example 
Price of oe. is 9 ſhillings: What is the price of 5? 
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ice of 145 is 1 ſhillings; What is the price of 715? 
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2. If the firſt" term be 1, and the ſecond an aliquot 
part of a pound, ſhilling,-or penny; divide the third by 
the aliquot part, the quotient is the anſw eri 
Note, to find the aliquot part, thoſe who cannot do it 
otherwiſe, may ſee the table of aliquot parts of a pound 
in table e „„ ce LAME: 
E, gr. If x ell coſt. 10 ſhillings : e ells ? 
e 3 facit 478 J. 10 ſhillings. 
3 If the firſt or thitd number be 1; the other not ex- 
ceeding large; and the middle term a compound, 1, e. 
conſiſt of ſeveral denominations, it may be wrought 


, & 


without reduction, thus: 5 

Priee of 15. is 38. 8 d. 3q. What is the price of 5557 
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For, four farthing f AL a penny, 5 times 3 fafthings 
make 3d. 3. and 12d, making 1 8. 5 times 8 pente 
make 38. 4 d. which, with the 3 d. from the red of 
farthings, make 4s. 7d, Laſtly, 5 times 3 ſhillings 
make 15, and with the 3 ſhillings from the place of 
pence is 18 8. the price required therefore is 18s. 7 d. 


4. If the middle term be not an aliquot, but an ali- 
quant part, reſolve rhe aliquant part into its aliquot parts 
divide the middle term by the ſeveral aliquots, the ſum ol 
the quotients is the anſwer, To find the aliquot parts 
contained in an aliquant, ſee the table of aliquant parts of 
a pound, hereafter, _ 5 . 
For an inſtance of this rule: If 1 ell coſt 15 ſhillings! 
What coſt 124 ell??? 1 11 
e, 7 9n..; A 
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N J. 8 * | BY 3 4 BY 
tp La If the fert or ſecond term be 1, and in the formet 
caſe the ſecond or third, in the latter the firſt, be reſolvi- 
ble in factors; the whole operation may be performed in 
the wind without writing down any figures; as in the 
WWW—˙11rr oi. SER. 
Price of 116, is 24 ſhillings : What is the price of 
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205. 
4 io 
fa: « 80 | 
i * .* 5 
mo or: 91 | facit 48: 08. —24h 
6. Where one of the given numbers is'1, we have ſe- 
veral compendious uſages to ſave multiplication and divi- 
bog. E. gr. If 9 Þ. coſt 20 ſhillings: What does 155. 
co 1 
It is obvidus the ſum required is had by adding to the 
tenth part of 208. viz. 2 8. the ninth part of the tenth, 
viz. 3 d. &, and 3 of a penny; the anſwer therefore is 
25 . / ⅛ͤ ͤci I tes 6544 ot 
Again, if 556. coſt 648. What coſt 157 
Since 5 is half of 10, the double of the tenth part of 
the given price, viz. 10s. 9d. 3 ꝗ is the ſum required. 
Again, if 1164 coſt 18d. What will 195. coſt ? 
Since 19 20-1; from the given price doubled and 
increaſed. by a cypher, viz. 360, ſubtract the fimple 18 
the remainder is 342 penee 288. 6d. the ſum re- 
quired, ry ball fy Lp 1 
If two terms of the ſame denomination differ by an 
unit, we have a peculiar kind of compound, which will be 
clear from the following examples. E. gr. If 5. coſt 
30 8. What will 4i6. coſt ? ET 
Since the price of 416. is 4 part ſhort of that of 5 iB: 
divide the given price 30 by 5; the quotient 6 being ſub- 
tracted from the dividend, the temainder, viz. 248. is the 
ſum required; %%%ö! bn 
Again, if 816, coſt 243, What coſt g pounds? 
Since the price of 95. exceeds that of 8 by + part, di. 
vide the given price 24 by 8, and add the quotient 3 to 
the dividend ; the ſum 27 is the anſwer. 1 49990 
8. Sometimes one may uſe ſeveral of theſe compends 
or practices in the ſame queſtion. E. gr. If 100 b. coſt 
30 5. 4d. What coſt 5otb? - Jo) 2.2 
FP 1 
if 60 fh. _ 4s. What coſt 25205) 
det 24.0 Re | : 42 * $4 
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70d, mne balf of 208, J 2 ee, [2 li ne Nc. 92 5 
42 a fourth. 1 1 P69 47 tue l | | 
* $4 's 4 1 D 1 
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Weh 1 6. 36. een, 
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A 91 50. 2 forty-eighth: 

38. 4d. a ſixth. 
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38. an aliguant part com- | 248, of a half andLa-5th; 
© poſed of a 10th and 20th. 4 158. of a half and a 4th. 
65. of a fifth and tenth. 10 of ahalfa 5th & 1 

8. of a fqurth and tent. A 455 ofahalf a ach & roth. 
. of two filths. |. 18s. pfahalfandtwo gths. 
98. of a fourth and fifth. [35.9% a half, ee 
11 8. of a half apd a 20th. 2 * th Chute hatinity 
125 of a half anda 10th, [| e es, 


To multiply by aliquant part, ks the artiele Mouzi- 
PLICATION, | 
PRAGMATIC SANCTIQN, i in the civil Jay, i 18 defin- | | 
ed by N to be a reſcript, or anſwer of the ſove- 
reign, delivered b 7 advice of his council, to ſome college, 
order, or body 0 people, upon conſulting bim on ſame 
caſe of their community. The like anſwer — to any 
particular perſon, is called ple reſcript, . We. term 
agmatic ſanction, is chiefly applied to a ſettlement of | 
Charles VI. emperor of Cann who, in the year 1722, 
having no ſons, ſettled his hereditary dominions on his 
eldeſt daughter, the archducheſs Maria Therefa, which 
was confirmed by the diet of the empire, and antied 
by Great-Britain, France, the States- Genezal, and moſt 
of the powers in Europe. 

PRAME, among failors, a fort of lighter employed! in 
different parts of the Baltic ſea, to load and deliyer 41 
See CRAFT and LicyTER, + 

PRASIUS, PrasiTEs, in natural hilory; the name 
of a gem much approaching tothe nature of the emerald, | 
but wanting its hardneſs, and being of a coarſer green, 
with an admixture of yellow. | 

PRATIQUE, or PRATTIC, in commerce, a nego- | 
ciation, or communication, of commerce, which a mer- 
chant veſſel obtains in the port it arrives in, and the 

countries it diſcoyers : hence to obtain a pratique, is to 
obtain a liberty to frequent a port, to go aſhore, to buy 
and ſell, &c. 
| Pratique i is particularly uſed for a licenſo to traffic, 
granted to the maſter of a ſhip in the ports of Italy upon 
a bill of health; that is, a certificate that the place whence 
he came is not annoyed with any infectious diſeaſe. | 

PRAYER, in theology, a petition put up to God, 
either for the obtaining ſome futute favour, or the re- 
turnfag thanks for a paſt one. 

Divines diſtinguiſh three kinds of prayer, el, 
which is cloathed in words and ſounds, to be uttered by | 
the mouth; mental, which is only formed or conceived | 
in the mind, and not delivered in words; and ejaculatory, 
which is a ſhort ſudden flight, without ſtudy, order, ar 
method. Among us prayer is moft frequently conſidered | 
under the diviſions of pteconceived and extemporary: 
under the firſt come all ſęt forms, whether public or pri- 
vate, by which the mind is direQed in the order, manner, | 

| expreſfion, &c. of its petitions ; ; the ſecond is that Where 
the mind is left to itſelf, and its own conduct, doth as to 
matter, manner, words, Kr. 

PREACHING, in theology, the Fe of the 

word of God in public: or the making a ſermon, or pub- 
lic oration on ſome paſſage in the ſacred Scriptures, in | 
order to. inform the e ue and mend the lives of the 
hearers. 

PREADAMIF E. a Ae cee given te the . 
tants of the earth, who, according to ſome N lived 
before Adam. 


| 
f 


Iſaac de Pereyra, in 1655, publiſhed. A 3 in which 


he attempted, to prove that the Jews. alone were deſcended 
from Adam; and that the Gengiles, whom he called 
Preadamites, lived long before Adam: this book was an- 
ſwered by Demarets, profeſſor of theology at Gro- 
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| unknown to all the aſtronomers before $i 


preeeſſion of the equingctial points may be 


are dg into as and. ignitary,; ; 1 pre 
e than the revenue. for its ſupport ; buta 


bend wit "dignity, has always a Juris ARnexed 
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DARY, an_eccleſiatic who enjoys 4 pre 


0 98 between a prebendar and a canon is, 
that the. former receives his ay vm ta confideration of 
officiating in the church; But the cal merely by 
eing received into the c thedral or e » 
Cale PrEBENDARY of Hereford, called 2 50 Prebes- 
ule Epiſcopus, is one of the twenty-eight minor pre- 
l aries, who bas, er officio, the firſt canon's place that 
falls, He was anciently co of the biſhop and ca- 
rings at the altar; on which ace 
count he was called the golden prebendary..  ./-. | 
ee ot PRECEDENCY, a place of ho- 
11 5 which a perſon is entitled: this is either of cour- 
eſy or of right, The former is that which is due to age, 
eſtste, Kc. | which is regulated by cuſtom, and civility; 
| the; latter is 1 05 by authority, and when. roken | in up- 


on eh ion at law. 


ENT, in law, à caſe which has been deter- 
and which ſcrves as a rule for all of the ſame na · 
567 „thus the precedents of a court will reverſe a Judg- 
7 gantrary to N en * a 

2 41gn1 in cat T. 8, popularly 
tor, or a 355 the choir. 9 
in law, a command in writing ſent bya 


1 855 DE 


| ge juſtice, juſtice of the peace, &c. for brioging a per · 


9s 1 FIT ON. matter, before him. | 
ECESSION, Præteſſu, in aſtronomy, a term ap» 
| plied. to a low motion of the equinoctial points towards 
the weſt; that is, in the language of aſtronomers, in 
Rs or contrary to the order of the ſigns. 
This motion of the equinoctial points is occaſioned by 
s of the world revolving round thoſe of the — — 
tic ; in order to illuſtrate which, let DCH (plate CIII. 
11.) be a part of the earth's orbit, C its center, EC 
e Axis of the ecliptic, E its pole, CP the axis of the 
80 P its als; through the points E and P draw the 
great. circle PA, meeting the ecliptic AL, i in A; the 
arch PA is equal to the inclination of the axis of the 
earth. ta the plane of the ecliptic, viz. the angle P CH, 
which is found by obſeryation to be about 66% 30', and 
therefore. its complementat arch E P, of angle. P (E= 


the 


2 
Arne b the pole P, from the point E, deſcribe 2 


leſſer circle P FG, which will be parallel to the ecliptic; 
if the axis of the earth be directed at any particular 
time to P, it is found by obſervations of many yeart, that 
it will not be conſtant tiy directed to the point P, but in 
ſeventy · two years time be directed to ſome other point Q, 
| thai the arch PQ= 1 degree; *. 1 mo | 
ce QX 72 =25Q20 years, point 1 Ol 

che Acc 2 * 7355259 vs circle PFG, about the pole 
of the ecliptie E, which revolution is called annus magnus, 
che great year; after which, the ſtars being re · inſtated in 
their proper places, the ancients imagined. tr We 
be à total renovation. of all things. 

he cauſe of this conical motion of the a axis was | 
r Iſaac Newton's 
time, none of them being able to gueſs from whence i 
could proceed; but this ſublime geometer ſoon inveſt 
gated its cauſe, and demopnſtrated that it reſults from the 
iaws-of mation and gravity, that is, from the ſpb 
figure of the earth; for i the earth was à perlodt ſphere, 
its axis would. always, cgntigue parallel to itſelf, and 4 
ſequently have na ſuch motion. 1 vt 
ceived ;. for the circle E PA, paſſing through both the 
pole of "the ecliptic and equator, will Cy the {olftitial of 


lure, "Ind A the ſalſtitial point, when the ais of the 
earth points to P; but after na -two yea 5 


then the great circle E Q B.will 


points to Q, 


ningen. 
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noctial points are always ys degrees diſtant from: the 
ſolſtices, they muſt conſequently move in the ſame time, 
through the lame arch, and the ſame way, viz. weſt ward, 
-— DT 1 !! 

This retrograde 


motion, by carrying the equinoctial 


do if thoſe points continued immoveable: and this arch 
of regreſſion being 500 a year, or one degree in ſeventy- 
two years, makes the equinoxes happen 200 in time ſooner 
each year than they would otherwiſe do. And though 
this change be not ſenſible in a few years, yet theſe points 
are found to have a very different ſituation from what they 
had two thouſand years age. g 
By reaſon of this preceſſion of the equinoctial points, 
the fixed ftars ſeem to move towards the eaſt, and thereby. 
to have their longitude, which is always reckoned upon 
the ecliptic, from the vernal equinoCtial point encreaſed: 
and hence the conſtellations ſeem to have deſerted the 
places allotted them by the aneient aſtronomers; for in- 
ſtance, the beginning of the ſign Aries, which in Hippar- 
chus's time, was near the vernal equinoctial point, 
and gave name to that point of the ecliptic, is now re- 
moved near a whole ſign, or thirty degrees eaſtward; fo 
that Aries is now where Taurus uſed to be, Taurus where 
Gemini uſed to be, &c. and thus all the conſtellations of 
the zodiac have changed their ancient places; but to avoid 
confuſion, aſtronomers have thought fit to Jet the ſeveral 
portions of the ecliptic, where theſe conſtellations were 
at firſt obſerved to be, retain their old names; ſo that the 
vernal equinoctial point is ſtill reckoned the firſt degree of 
Aries. However, theſe portions of the ecliptic, where the | 
conſtellations were at firſt, are called anaftra, to diſtin- 
guiſh.them from the places where they now are, which 
are termed /tellata, on 7 e 
PRECIFITANT, Precipitans, in chemiſtry, is ap- 
plied to any liquor, which, when poured on a ſolution, 
ſeparates what is diſſolved, and makes it precipitate, or 
fall to the bottom of the veſſel, pg Sf 
PRECIPITATE, ee in chemiſtry, a ſub- 
ſtance which having beendiflolved in a proper menſtruum, 
is again ſeparated from its ſolvent, and thrown down 
to the bottom of the veſſel, by pouring ſome other liquor 
upon it, | | e e 
"PRECIPITATION, Precipitatio, a proceſs in che- 
miſtry, which is a kind of ſeparation, whereby the parti- 
cles of a body difiolved and ſuſpended in any menſtruous 
liquor, are detached therefrom, and fall down to the bot- 
tom of the veſſel. Theſe particles ſometimes precipitate 
of their own accord, but oftener by the aſſiſtance of ſome 
other liquor added to the menſtruum. So that precipi- 
tation is the reſeparating ſolid bodies from any fluid men- 
ſtruum, wherein they are diſſolved, by the addition of a 
third body, which, counteraQing the power of the men- 
firuum, cauſes that which was diſſolved to regain its ſo- 
lid form, and ſubſide in the ſtate of a powder. | 
The great Jaw of precipitation, according to Dr. Shaw, 
is this: whenever one body has diſſolved another, and a 
third be added to the ſolution 5 which third has a greater 
relation to either of the former, than they have to each 
other; then the union of the two firſt will be diſſolved, 
and the third uniting itſelf either with the firſt or ſecond, 
leaves the other at liberty to fall to the bottom, or riſe to 
the top, according to its ſpecific gravity: thus if cam- 
phor be diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, and water be added to 
the ſolution, it is thereby made to float upon the ſurface; 
becauſe there is a greater appetite of union between water 
and the ſpirit of wine, than there is between camphor and 
that ſpirit. | 8 p | 
As precipitation is apparently oppoſite to ſolution, its 
application muſt be neceſſarily founded on the ſame prin- 
ciples. The manner of its performance is a ſimple com- 
mixture of the precipitant with the ſolution to be preci 
pitated; only with this caution in reſpect to bodies which 
produce much ebullition on their mixture, that the preci 


Boerhaave makes the following obſervations on the 
different manner, in which precipitation is performed by 
ſeveral different agents. 1. By water poured on oils dif 
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ſolved in alcohol, where the li abr turns milky.” 2. BY. 


| water poured to ſolid reſins diſſolved in alcohol, where 
| alſo. the liquor turns milky, 3. By water in the diſtill4- 
tion of olly, ſpirits, if any water run aſter the ſpirit is 
5 draun off, 4. By acids on acids: thus filver and mer- 
ints to meet the ſun in his apparent annual motion, | cury are preci 
makes him arrive at them ſooner every year than he would | have been dived b 


itated out of ſpirit. of nitre, in which they 
adding ſpirit of ſalt. 5. By metals 


* 


Y 


| with metals, and other bodies. Thus, for example, di- 


lute an ounce of filver diflolved in ſpirit of nitre, with 
twelve times the quantity of rain-water; put poliſhed 
plates of copper into this liquor, and the ſilvet will be pte- 
cipitated, and the copper diſſolved : then put this ſolution 
of copper into another glaſs, and add to it poliſhed plates 


of iron ; the copper will be precipitated, and cafe over the 


iron; finally, the copper falls to the bottom, and the 
iron diſſolves. Pour this ſolution bf iron into a freſh 

glaſs, and drop upon it oil of tartar per deliguium; the 
diſſolved iron, immediately falls to the bottom, and. the 
alkali unites with the acid, and regenerates true nitre, 
aſter ſo many changes. Thus. does this. ſalt, travel from 


one body to another almoſt unaltered, though it is more 
| attracted by one than another, till at length it reſts in 


that which in this reſpe& is the ſtrongeſt, and is on! 
thence expelled, when oil of vitriol is poured upon ths 
nitre thus regenerated. On theſe two principles precipi- 
tation depends, and is the true and often abſtruſe cauſe 
of numberleſs wonderful operations, both in art and na- 
ture. Take a grain of white or red precipitate, rub it 
upon a poliſhed and heated copper- plate, and wherever 
the matter has paſſed, the copper will immediately look 
like filver; for the copper attracts the acid of the nitre 
from the calx of the mercury, and thus preſettly makes 
an amalgam upon the ſurface of the copper, and then ac- 
quires à filver colour. 6. Alkalies often precipitate 
things diſſolved by acids. This happens frequently, but 
not always, nor in perfection: alkali precipitates copper 

diſſolved by an acid, but the copper is afterwards ill | 
ed by a ſalt made of the two. 7. Arids generally preci- 
pitate things diſſolved by alkalies; but in this caſe alſo 
there are ſome proceſſes which ſhew us exceptions. 8. 
Sharp ſalts, without being changed, and lying perfectly 
concealed, have ſtrange and unexpected effects by means 
of precipitation. If an ounce of luna cornea, which is 
perfectly ſcentleſs, inſipid, and inactive, and affords no 
ſign of acrimony in the fire, be ground, and united in a 
ſtrong heat in a glaſs retort with half an ounce of inodo- 
rous and perfectly inſipid oy rang of antimony, there in- 
ſtantly ariſes an extremely ſtrong poiſon, or an exceed- 
ingly corroſive butter of antimony, the exhalation of 


which proves mortal. We ſee in this one inſtance how 


dangerous the art of miking is, and with what care we 
ought to go about the compounding of bodies, 1 
5 PRECONTRACT, in law, properly ſignifies a con- 
tract made beſore another, but is chiefly applied to mar- 
riege contracts,” / [fo 40 - | 1 
PRECORDIA, Pracordia, in anatomy, a general 
name for the parts ſituated about the heart, in the ſore- 
part of the thorax; as the diaphragm; pericardium, and 
even the heart itſelf, with the ſpleen, lungs, &c. 
PRECURSOR, P+zcarſor, in theology, denotes 4 
fore-runner, or perſon who goes before any one to. notify 
his coming. The term prectirſor, however, is peculiar- 
ly applied to St. John the Baptiſt, who is ſtyled the pre- 
curſor of Jeſus Chriſt,  _ Eg, Lara; 
PREDESTINATION, in general, ſignifies a dectee 
of God, whereby from all eternity he 'ordained ſuch a 
concatenation of cauſes as muſt produce ney event by 4 
kind of fatal neceflity, and maugre all oppoſitio. 
Nothing has occaſioned more diſputes than this ny 
ſubje& of predeftination ; the Lutherans ſpeak of it with 
horror, whilſt the Calviniſts contehd for it with great 
zeal; the Moliniſts and Jeſuits pteach it down as a moſt 
dangerous doctrine, whilſt the Janſeniſts aſſert it as art 
article of faith; the Arminians, Remonſtrants, and Pe- 
lagians, are all avowed enemies to predeſtination. 
PREDETERM!NATION, in philoſophy, that cofl- 
currence of God, which determines men in all cheit ac- 
tions, both good and evil; and this concurrence, or in- 
uence, is called phyſical predetermination, or premo- 
tion: for divines maintain, that God has no fhate in the 
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fins of mankind, inaſmuch as he only affords his con» 


currence to the phyſical part of their actions, not. to the 
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Sa PREDIAL Tiruss, are thoſe that are paid of things 
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thing actually in being before another. 


FRE DICRMEN 


patriarchs, &c. 


ariſing and growing from the ground only; as corn, hay, 


uit, . 6 0 9 5 n 18 ö a e bp, 
_. _ PREDICABLE, among logicians, denotes à general 
_ - yuality which way 


be predicated, or aſſerted of ſeveral 
things : thus animal 
birds, fiſhes, &c. 


category. See CATEGORY. x. 


and denied of ink. 
_ PREDICTION, Pradictio, 


— 


ture. | 


PREDOMINAN T, Predeminans, that which pre- 


vails, or has ſome ſuperiority, over another thing. 
 PREENING, in natural hiſtory, the action of birds 


* 


drefling their feathers, to enable them to glide the more 
readily through the air, &c. _ | 15 


For this purpoſe they have two peculiar lands on their 


rump, which ſecrete an unctuous matter into a bag that 
is perforated, out of which the bird occaſionally draws it 
with its bill. 


PRE-EXISTENCE, Pre-Exiftentia, the ſtate of a 


PREFACE, Prefatio, ſomething introductory to a 
book, to inform the reader of the deſign, method, &c. ob- 


ſerved therein; and generally whatever is neceſſary to fa- 


Cilitate the underſtanding of a book. 
PREGNANCY, Graviditas, the 
has conceived, or is with child. See GENERATION, 
Coxckrriox, Fox ros, ce. | 
PRELATE, an eccleſiaſtic raiſed to ſome eminent and 
ſuperior dignity in the church ; as biſhops, archbiſhops, 
See BisHoP, &c. | | 
PRELIMINARY, in general, denotes ſomething to 


be examined and determined, before an affair can be treat. 
ed of to the purpoſe. 


PRELUDE, Preludium, in muſic, is uſually a flou- 


riſh or irregular air, which a muſician plays off-hand, to 

try if his inſtrument be in tune, and fo lead him into the 

piece to be played. | 
SES, 


PREMI or PREMISSES, Premiſe, in logic, an 


appellation given to the two firſt propoſitions of a ſyllo- 


is predicable of mankind, beaſts, 
T. among logicians, the ſame with 


_PREDICATE, Predicatum, in logic, that part of a 
xropoſition which affirms or denies ſomething of the ſub- 
eck: thus, in theſe propoſitions, . /now is white, int is not 
white, whiteneſs is the predicate which is affirmed of ſnow, 


the | foretelling of what 
is to come, either by divine revelation, art, or conjec- 


ſtate of a woman who 


giſm, as going before, or preceding the concluſion. 


mentioned in the beginning o 
Deen. 


Ways; 
granted. 


PRENMISESs, in law, r ſi 3 ak land, &c. 
a deed, See the article 


PREMIUM, or Premium, 


PREMONSTRATENSES, in church hiſtory, a re- 


ligious order, inſtituted by St. Norbert, about the year 
1119. | | 


PREMUNIRE, or Premunire, in law, is taken two 
either for a writ, or for the offence for which it is 


Formerly the church of Rome carried its pretended 


right of ſupremacy to ſuch a height, that ſeveral ſtatutes 
Were made to check and reſtrain the growing power of 
the pope; but more eſpecially ftat. 16 Rich, II. c. 5. 
commonly known by the name of the ſtatute of premunire, 
which ordains the puniſhment of offenders on this ſtatute | 
to be this; that they ſhould be out of the king's protec- 


tion, attached by their bodies, i. e. impriſoned at the 


ment, which is incurred not only 
Pope's ſupremacy ; but alſo by 


king's pleaſure, and loſe their lands, goods, and chattels. 


Premunire is now chiefly uſed for the above puniſh- 
by thoſe who aſſert the 
ole who refuſe to take 


the oath of allegiance, or of the king's ſupremacy, 


bring any action; and a writ of premunire lies as well 


&c. 


It is ſaid no perſon, who has incurred a premunire, can 


properly ſignifies a reward 
or recompence; but it is chiefly uſed in a mercantile 
ſenſe for the ſum of money given to an inſurer whether of 
ſhips, houſes, lives, cc. 
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1 


for a pat grieved, as for the 
offences premunire are ſo 'y ſevere, that they are ſe]. 
dom put — bt 1” 516 et i 2» 
 PRENDER, in law, fignifies the power or right a 
perſon has to take a thing before it is offered him. 
PREPARATION, Preparatio, in mathematics, ſome. 
thing preparatory to the demonſtration of a propoſition, 
Thus if a propoſition in geometry is to be.demotiſtrates 
the preparation conſiſts in drawing certain lines; and * 
propoſition in arithmetic, in ſome computation to be pre- 
viouſly made to come at the demonſtration..': 4 
. PREPARATION, in pharmacy, &c. the manner of pre. 
paring and managing any medicine, in order to fit it to 
ſerve the purpoſe for which it is int ende.. 
| PREPARATION, in anatomy, the art of preſerving the 
parts of animals for anatomical uſes; which is done 
either by drying them thoroughly, or putting them in 3 
proper Iiquo. ee 


| In drying parts which are thick, when. the weather 


is warm, care muſt be taken to prevent putrefaction, fly. 
blows, inſects, &. This is eaſily done by the uſe . 2 
ſolution of corroſive ſublimate in ſpirit of wine, in the 
proportion of two drams of ſublimate to a pound of ſpirit; 
the part ſhould be moiſtened with this Jiquor as it dries, 
and by this method the body of a child may be kept ſafe 
even in ſummer. Dried preparations are apt ta crack and 
moulder away in keeping; to prevent this their ſurface 
ſhould be covered with a thick varniſh, repeated as often 
as occaſion requires. Toa 4 <0 N 
Though ſeveral parts prepared dry are uſeful, yet others 

muſt be ſo managed as to be always flexible, and nearer 
a natural ſtate; which may be done in a well reQified 
colourleſs ſpirit of wine, to which is added a ſmall quan- 
tity of the ſpirit of vitriol or nitre. When: theſe are pro- 
perly mixed, they neither change their colour nor the 
conſiſtence of the parts, except where there are ſerous or 
mucous liquors contained in them. The brain, even of 
a young child, in this mixture grows ſo firm as to admit 
of gentle handling, as do alſo the vitreous and cryſtalline 
humours of the eye. The liquor of the ſebaceous glands 
and the ſemen are coagulated by this ſpirituous mixture; 
and it heightens the red colour of the injection of the 

blood-yeſlels, ſo that after the part has been in it a little 
time, ſeveral veſſels appear which were before inviſible. If 
you will compare theſe effects with what Ruyſch has ſaid 
of his balſam, you will find the liquor above: mentioned 
to come very near to it. The proportion of the two ſpirits 
muſt be changed according to the part prepared: for the 
brain and humours of the eye, you muſt put two drachms 
of ſpirit of nitre to one pound of ſpirit of wine. In pre- 
ſerving other parts which are harder, thirty or wy drops 
of the acid will be ſufficient; a larger quantity will make 
bones flexible, and even diſſolve them. The part thus 


| preſerved ſhould be always kept covered with, the liquor, 


therefore great care ſhould be taken to ſtop the mouth of 
the glaſs with a waxed cork and a bladder tied over it, to 
prevent the evaporation of the ſpirit. 
Some prefer malt-ſpirit to ſpirit of wine, becauſe this 
laſt is apt to change into a brown colour; whereas the 
malt-ſpirit never loſes its limpid appearance. 
 PREPOSITION, aps? in grammar, one of the 
parts of ſpeech, being an indeclinable particle, which yet 
ſerves to govern the nouns that follow it; ſuch as per, pre, 
propter ; and through, for, with, acc... 
REPUCE, Preputium, in anatomy, the foreſkin 
being a prolongation of the cutis of the penis, covering 
the glans. *' 1 2 
PREROGATIVE, Prerogativa, a preveminence 
"which one perſon has over another. IE 
PREROGATIVE of the King, Prærogativs regis, that 
power which the king hath, not only over other perſons, 
but over the ordinary courſe of the common law, in right 


of his crown. | CEN OW *r 
Court, a court belonging to the arch 


PREROGATIVE 4 | 
biſhop of Canterbury, wherein wills ate proved and ad- 
miniſtrations granted that belong to the archbiſhop by -- 
prerogative ;, that is, where the party, at his dea . 


five pounds, or upwards, out of the dioceſe where he — 44 . 


and within the archbiſhop's province. See WILL, 
BATE, &c. „ „ 14 Conn, | ; 
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gury, or ſign of ſome future event; Which was \thiefly 
taken from the flight of birds, the entrails of victims, 
6 So Bn OT ̃ . i ond 1.25.3.0871 
Among phyſicians, the term preſage is ſometimes 
uſed for pr gnoſtic ſign. See PRO NOS TIC. „ 


eyes being flat, can ſee diſtant objects diſtinctly, but thoſe, 

near confuſedly: which defect of —_ got this appella- 

tion, becauſe old people are naturally ſubject to it. 
Spectacles, or convex glaſſes, are the only remedy for 


neſs of the eyes, they cauſe the rays of light to converge 
in ſuch a manner from near objects, as to make them fall 
exactly on the retina, and thereby produce diſtinct viſion. 
PRESBVYT ER, in the primitive chriſtian church, an 


from their maintaining that the government of the church 
appointed in the New Teſtament was * preſbyteries; 
that is, by miniſters and ruling elders, aſſociated for its 
government and diſciplin ee. | 
knowledge which God has of events before they come to 
pas. 20) naomn® nt ets Yes. 
: PRESCRIPTION, in law, is a right or title acquir- 
ed by uſe and time, introduced for aſſuring the property 
of effects, in favour of perſons who have for a certain time 
had them in their poſſeſſiou e. 
- PresSCRIPTION; in medicine; is the aſſigning a proper 
and adequate remedy to a diſeaſe, from an examination of 
its ſymptoms, and an acquaintance with the virtues and 
effects of the materia medica, 1 
PRESENT, Præſens, in grammar, the firſt tenſe of a 
verb, expreſſing the preſent time, or that ſomething is 
now performing; as ſcribo, I write, or am writing. See 
K STINT . 

PRESENTATION, in law, the act of a patron offer- 
ing his clerk to be inſtituted in a benefice of his gift, the 
ſame being void. . 

PRESENTEFE, the clerk preſented to a benefice by 
the patron. | Th 
PRESENTMENT, in law, a denunciation of jurors, 
or a juſtice of the peace, or other officers, without infor- 
mation of an offence inquirable by the court, to which 
it is preſentedz or it may be ſaid to be an information 
made by the jury in a court before a judge, who has au- 
thority to puniſh any offence committed contrary to law ; 
and it is what the grand jury finds and preſents to the 
court, without any bill of indidment delivered; yet it 
is afterwards reduced into the form of an indictment. 
PRESEPE, or Px sePe, in aftronomy, the name 
given to three nebulous ſtars in the breaſt of Cancer. 

PRESERVATION, in general, denotes the art of 
preſerving things in a ftate of perfeQion ; or, at leaſt, 
from being ſo far corrupted and ſpoiled, as to be no 
longer uſeful. CE N | 
PRESERVATIVE, among phyſicians, denotes a me- 
dicine taken by way of precaution ; or, to ſecure a man 
from a diſeaſe that threatens him. EE 
PRESIDENT, Preſes, an officer created or elected 
to preſide over a company, in contradiſtinction to the 
other members, who are called reſidents, 
PRESIDIAL, a bench of judges eſtabliſhed in the ſe- 
veral cities of France, to judge ultimately of all the 
cauſes brought before them by way of appeal from the 
ſubaltern judges, 5 ö | 
PRESS, Meads, in the mechanic arts, a machine of 
wood, or iron, ſerving to ſqueeze any body very cloſe. 
Thus, let AB (plate CIV. fig. 1.) be a cheeſe-preſs, 
where CE, F G, are levers, moving about the points D, 
E, F, G, by applying the hand at C; 8, the ſtone, or 
weight; and H, the cheeſe to be preſſed. Now if CD 

=5s, DE=2, FG=6, GH =2, FR=1,FH=4; 
then in the lever CE, D is the fulcrum. Call the power 


F G, whoſe fulcrum is G, if the power at F be 1, the 
force at R is $;z and therefore the power at C is to the 
weight 8, "as 1 to 4 x $, or 3. | Alſo the weight of the 


\ 


* 


. | | . 5 ; 6? 2 ? N 723 5 1 b 4 
..'- PRESAGE; Prefagium, in antiquity, denotes an au- 


PRESBVY TA, vgergurus, in optics, a perſon whoſe, 


this defect; for if theſe are well fitted to the degree of flat - 


elder, one of the ſecond order of eccleſiaſtics; the other 
two 3 L TITAN INT | 
PRESBYTERIANS, à ſect of proteſtants, ſo called 


PRE SCIENCE, in theology, /fore-knowledge, or che 


at C; then the force at E or F is 4. And in the lever 


ſtoge at R is to the preſſure. at H, as 2 to 5, or 1 to f 
and the power at C is to the preſſure at H, as 1 to 3 x4, 


| Prefies uſually conſiſt of ſix pieces ; two flat ſmooth 


planks,” between which the things to be preſſed are laid; 


two ſerews or worms faſtened to the lower plank, and 
paſſing; through two holes in the upper; and two nuts 


in form of an 8, that ſerye to drive the upper plank, 
which is moveable, againſt the lower, which is fixed. 


. FRE8SE8 uſed for expreſſing Liquors are in moſt reſpeRs 


the ſame with the common preſles, only the under plank 
is perforated with a great number of holes for the juice to 


run through. Others have only one ſcrew, or arbor, 


paſſing through the middle of the moveable plank, which 


deſcends into a kind of ſquare box, full of holes, through 


which the juices flow, as the arbor is turned, 


But that the reader may be enabled to form a more dit. 


tinct idea of theſe preſſes, we ſhall give a draught of the 
common and great wine-preſs uſed for ſqueezing the juice 
out of grapes. | 

other ſupporters of the common wine-preſs. C, C, the 
cheeks, which are upright beams, the lower extremities 
of which are ſunk in the earth, where they are ſtrongly 


fixed by,croſs-bars. and maſonry : they are traverſed at 


top by two beams, the lowermoſt of which is the nut, or 
receptacle of the ſcrew, D is the ſcrew with its wheel, 
E the bearer, or large piece of timber on which the wheels 
reſt, in order to fink the beams croſſing the planks that 
cover the grapes, F. G, G, the maye, or planks on 


which the grapes are diſpoſed, in order to be ſqueezed; ' 


theſe planks are cut in notches, to receive the liquor and 
convey it to a veſſel appropriated to receive it. The ma 


is ſupported on a maſſive work of maſonry. H is the 
wheel that ſerves to force down the ſcrew and bearer upon 


the grapes, which are laid upon the maye in a ſquare 
heap: this it does by winding off the cord from the wheel 
of the ſcrew D, by which means the ſcrew and the bearer 


E, are preſſed down upon the grapes, which are uſually 


covered with croſs-beams reared above each other. I is a 


leather- pipe, terminating in two wooden tubes, for con- 


veying the wine from one veſſel to another. K is a large 
bellows to agitate the wine when it has ſettled into an 
even ſurface in both veſſels, L the ſame bellows in pro- 
file. M is a large fountain, which affords a quick flow. 
And N is a ſtopple to cloſe the veſſel newly filled, and 
prevent the wine. from ruaning over, upon withdrawing 
2 6 

AB (fig. 3.) repreſents the baſe and other ſupports of 
the pu. A eee C, C, &c. the ot Ing ſide- 
beams; D, D, great beams, two in number at leaſt, and 
frequently four, or. even ſix; E, the ſcrew; F, the nut 


|. of the preſs; G, the wheel, which, by the help of five or 


fix men, turns the ſcrew ; and H, the cage, which is an 


a ſquare, and lined with maſonry within. This cage is 
ten feet long, and four and an half broad on each fide, and 
may be either raiſed out of, or ſunk into the pit of ma- 


| ſon-work I ; from whence it is exhibited as aſcending in 


the figure referred, It uſually weighs three thouſand 
pounds; and being fuſpended in the manner repreſented, 
forms, in conjunction with the ſcrew, a lever of an im- 


menſe force for ſqueezing down a bearer upon grapes | 
Zee 


placed upon the maye K, as in the former figure 
the article WINE. 

Cyder PRESSs. See CVDER. 
Oil PxEss. See OlL-MiII. 5 
_ Paess uſed by Joiners to keep cloſe the pannels, &c. of 
wainſcot, conſiſts of two ſcrews, and two pieces of wood 
four or five inches ſquare, and two or three feet long, 
whereof the holes at two ends ſerve for nuts to the 
ſcrews. | | 


Press uſed by Inlayers reſembles the joiners-preſs, only | 
the pieces of wood are thicker, and only one of them 


moveable; the other, which is in form of a treſſel, be- 
ing ſuſtained by two legs joined into it at each end. 
This ſerves for ſawing and cleaving of wood required 
in marquetry. See MarqQueTRY. 


Foundirs-Pakss, is a ſtrong ſquare frame, conſiſting of ; 


four pieces of wood firmly joined together with tenons 
c. It is of various fizes: two of — ; 


A (plate CIV, fg. 2.) is the baſe or pedeſtal and 
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aſſemblage of ſeveral ſtrong pieces of timber formed into 


m are required to 


8 monld, at the two extremes whereof 24 afe place: 
40 as.that, by driving wooden wedges between the — 1 | fum 
and ſides of the preſs, the two parts of the mould: for the 
metal may be preſſed cloſe together." Ses the article 
7 OUNDERY, 

The book-binders-preſs confi ſts of two large wooden 


: chidelts joined by two ſtrong wooden ſerews ; which, be- 


_—_— 


ing turned by an lron-bar, draw together or ſet aſunder 
the cheeks at pleaſure. ' See the artiele Book- BINpER. 


The cheeks are placed flat on à wooden ſtand, in form 


of a cheſt, into which the cuttings fall. A- ſide of the 


cheeks are two pieces of wood of the ſame length with the 


_ ferews; ſerving to direct the checks. Upon the cheeks 
is the ſhaft or fuſt, to which the cutting-knife is faſtened 


by a (crew, which Has its "Rey! to N r N on ocea- See! 


ſion. 


T be ſhaft -confiſts of ſeveral parts 32 woah ſcrew, 
which catching within the nut of the two feet that ſuſtain 


it, bfings the knife to the paper, which is faſtened in the 


preſs. This ſcrew, which is pretty long, has two di- 


recdtories, which reſemble thoſe of the ſcrew of the cheeks. | 


To make the ſhaft ſlide ſquare, that foot of the ſhaft |- 
where the knife is not fixed, has a kind of groove direct - 


eld by a thread faſtened along one of the cheeks, © Laftly, 


fig. 4. where 'ND 5 a preſs wi 


the knife is a piece of ſteel fix or ſeven inches long, point- 
ed a-top, and ſquare all the reſt. 
 Pxtss, in the woollen manufaRQory, i is a large wooden 


machine, ſerving to preſs eloaths, 8 &c. to render 


them ſmocth, and give them a See plate CIV. 
1 a an iron- (crew, wud 
KE a preſs with a wooden ſcrew. 
The principal parts of this machine are the cheeks of 
the preſs, marked A, A, &c. the nut, in which the box 
is fixed, marked B, B; the windlae, C; an iron- 
ſcrew, D; a wooden ſcrew, E; a female ſcrew, 
or box, to receiv the male one, F ; the bed to lay'the 
folded ſtuff on, K; an iron-lantern, L; anda wooden 
one, M; and N, the ſtuff in the preſs. 


Pass for Lin Silks, Ec. is called a calender. See 


CALENDER. + 
For the Rolling and Printing Pass. dee the article 
PRINTING, - 
+ PRESSING, in the manufaRures, is the violently 
* a cloth, ruff, &c. to render it nde and 
io x 
© T. 8 are two bod of preſſing, viz. cold or hot. 
As to the former; or cold preſſing, after the ſtuff has 
been ſcoured, fulled, and ſhorn, it is folded ſquare in 


equal plaits, and a ſxin of vellum, or paſteboard, put be- 
tween each plait. Over the whole is laid a ſquare wooden 


plank, and ſo put into the preſs; which is ſcrewed down 
tight by means of a lever. After it has lain a ſufficient 
time in the preſs, they take it out, removing the paſte- 
boards, and lay it up to keep. 

Some only lay the ſtuff on a firm table, after FREE 
and paſteboarding, cover the whole with a wooden plank, 


and load it with a proper weight. 


The method of preſſing hot is this: when the ſtuff has 
received the above preparations, it is ſprinkled a little 
with water, ſometimes 13 then plaited equally, 


and between each two plaits are put leaves of paſteboard; 


and between every ſixth or ſeventh plait, as well as over 
the whole, an iron or braſs- plate well heated in a kind of 
furnace. This done, it is laid upon the rann . for- 
cibly ſcrewed down. 

Under this preſs are laid five, ſix, &c. pieces at the 
fame time, all furniſhed with their paſteboards and iron- 
plates. When the plates are well cold, the ſtuffs are 
taken out and ſtitched a little together to keep them in 
the plaits. 

. Fhis manner of ae was only invented to cover the 

defects of the ſtuffs; and accordingly it has been fre- 
- quently. prohibited. 

PRESSURE, or PxRSss fon, in general, denotes the 

. nes a thing cloſe together. dee the articles FLUID, 

IR, 

PREST, a "qury i in money paid by the ſheriff upon his 
cs in the exchequer, for 1 Ten in his 

ands | 


- Paror-Monzr, the money given to new lifted ſoldiers, 


| 
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men. 


3 arch- deacon; and 
PRESTER, | in p byſology 


exhalation, thrown. 
ſuch violence, as by the'collifion it is ſet on fire. It d An 
from the thunderbolt in the manner of its inflam 


and its burning and breaking wn _— it touches with 
greater vehemence. 


other c 
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 PRESTATION. Sgnifies. we yment of a "09" 
their * 


ty 


15 * el confiſtin ng of an 


clouds d 


downw 8 with 


very quick; in he W muſic, intimates'to perform 
ny 48 o does extremely W. th 


PRESU 
Hin. 


I have wrote. 
PRETERITI N, in rhetoric; a 


| pretending to _w. over a thing untouc 
mary view of it. 


RESUMP: 100 5 in was e an pinion or b. 
ing Hein, the fame with heir at ton 


PRETERIT, Free in grammar. a 
expreſſes the time paſt, or an action _ 


e whereby, in 


e ee 


- PRETEXT, a colour or motive, whether real e 


Pr ned, for doing ſomething. 


RETOR, or PR rok, a'magi 


cient Reden, not unlike our lor 
chancellor, or both in one; as being ve 
of —_ juſtice among the citizens. 

AN GuarDs, Prætoriæ Cobortæ, in Ro- 


man antiquity, were the emperor's guards, who at len 
were increaſed toten thouſand ; they! had this 1 


tion, according to ſome, from their being ſtationed at a 
pon in the palace called Pretorium : their commander 


led præfectus pretori. 


te among the an 


CTY or lord 
with the power 


M, Pretorium, among the Romans, 4. 


ed the hall or court wherein den oy _ and 


ſuſtain, as 


i Bea implies: an \ additional or gb. 

| ening brace to ſupport the yard, and act in concert with 
the common braces, hen the yard ſuffers zn extravr- 

dinary ſtrain, as by a weight of Gal 

| See BRACE, 


wherein be adminiſtered juſtice. 
PREVENTER, among — a term given to'ſe-' 
veral ropes: whoſe uſes are to ſupply the places of others, 


| they fu may be carried away by the great MB which 


ail in 


4 quartering wind. 


PREVENTER-SHROUD, —_ PrEvenTER-STAY, 10 


STA v. 
PRIAPISM, Tpraiou®-, in medicine, A continul 

ainful erection of the penis. 
PRIAPUS, in medicine, denotes the genital partsin 


denote thoſe which are placed to ſupport and co-operate 
with the common ones. 


See the articles SHROUD and 


It denotes, i in antiquity, a fabulous deity, _—_ 


very much for the extraordinary ſize of his parts. 


RICKING, in the ſea- language, is to make a | 


ſteer. 


jon a the plat or chart, near about where the ſhip then is, " 
1s to beat ſuch a time, in order to find the courſe they are. 


PRIEST, Sacerdos, a N ſet apart for the ate. 


mance of banden and other offices of religion. 


PRIEST, Preſbyter, in the Chriſtian church, isa 


inveſted with holy orders; in virtue of which he has 2 
power to preach, marry. adminiſter the ſacraments, 
&c. 


PRIME Viz, among phyſicians, denote: the whole 


alimentary duct; including the wcnn 
and inteſtines, with their appenda 


ges. 
PRIMA GE, in commerce, a ſmall duty a the water 


ſide, uſually about twelve-pence per ton, or fix-pence 2 
bale, due to the maſter and L — a ys ; to the 
maſter, for the uſe of rapes, &c. to diſcharge 

_ to the mariners, for the loading, or unloading of te 
veſſel. | 
| PRIMARY- PLANET, i in aſtronomy, ori that rene 


round the ſun as a center. 


PRIMATE, Primer, in church-polity, 28 ch 


PRIME, 8 an ap 
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the ſame or like kind; thus, we ſuy, the prime miniſter, : 
PRIME is ſometimes uſed to denote the ſame with deci- 
mal, or the tenth. part of an unit. See the article DE- 


In weights, it ſtands for the twenty-fourth' part of a 
grain, See the articles WEIGHT and GAA. 

PRIME Figure, in geometry, one which cannot be di- 
vided into any other figures more ſimple than itſelf, as a 
triangle among planes, and the pyramid among ſolids. See 
fie ĩ˙ ... 1 n 

For PRIME Numbers, in arithmetic, ſee the article 
Nuk 1 e OF LOh 

PRIME ef the Moon is the new moon, when ſhe firſt 
appears, which is about three days after the change. See 
Moon, and GetDtEn Number. 
PRIME Vertical is that vertical circle, which paſſes 
through the poles of the meridian, or the eaſt and weſt 
points of the horizon; whence dials projected on the 
plane of this circle are called prime vertical, or north 
and ſouth dials. „ 


* 
. 


| PRIMING, or Prime of a Gun, is the gunpower put | 


into the pan or touch-hole of a piece, to give it fire there- 
by. And this is the laſt thing done in charging., 
PRIMING, among painters, ſignifies the laying on 
the firſt voloute f 5 | „ 
PRIMITIX, the firſt fruits gathered of the earth, 
which the ancients made preſents to the gods. 
PRIMITIVE, in grammar, is a root or original word 
in a language, in contradiſtinction to derivative: thus, 
God is a primitive, godly derivative, and god-iike a com- 
pound. | 
""PRIMOGENITURE, 
firſt- born. | | | 
PRIMUM MoriLE, in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem of aſtro- 
nomy. See MoBILE. | 
PRINCE, Princeps, in polity, a perſon inveſted with 
the ſupreme command of a ſtate, independent of any ſu- 
erior. | N 
F PRixcx alſo denotes a perſon who is a ſovereign' in his 
own territories, yet holds of ſome other as his ſupe- 
rior. | 
PRINCE of the Senate, in old Rome, the perſon who 
was called over firſt in the rol! of ſenators, whenever it 
was renewed by the cenſors: he was always of conſular 
and cenſorian dignity. See SENATE. 
Prince's FEATHER, in botany, the ſame with ama- 


ranth. See AMARANTH us. 
ief and moſt neceſſary 


Primegenitura, the right of 


_ PRINCIPAL, Principalis, the ch 
part of a thing. | 

In commerce, principal is the capital-of a ſum 
lent, ſo called in oppoſition to intereſt, 

It alſo denotes the firſt fund put by partners into a 
common ſtock, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the calls 
or acceſſions afterwards required. 

PrINC1PAL Point, in perſpeQive, is a point in the 
perſpective plane, upon which a line drawn from the eye 
perpendicular to the plane falls. It is in the interſection 
of the horizontal and vertical plane, and called the point 
of ſight and point of the eye. 1 

PRIN CI AL Ray, in perſpective, that which paſles 
7 from the ſpeCtator's eye to the perſpective 

ane. | 
PRINCIPLE, Principium, in general, is uſed for the 

cauſe, ſource, or origin of any thing. 
PrINCIPLEs, in phyſics, are often confounded with 
elements, or the firſt and ſimpleſt parts whereof natural 
bodies are compounded, and into which they are again 
reſolvible by the force of fire. See ELEMENT. 

PRINT, the impreſſion taken from a copper-plate. 

A print may be taken off, ſo as that the out-lines and 
principal ſtrokes may be exactly copied for graving, in the 


due or 


following manner. If the print be not above a year or 


twoold, the paper need only be well-moiſtened with wa- 
ter, as for printing; but if it be more ancient; it ſhould 
be laid to ſoak all night in water, and afterwards hung 
in the air till it becomes dry enough for the preſs. The 
paper thug prepared is to be laid with its printed ſide next 
the plate, thinſy caſed over with white wax; and is thus 
to be communicated to the rolling - preſs, whereby an 
_ impreſſion of the cut will be gained. a 
102 | Hap Ih 
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PRINTER, a perſon who compoſes and takes im 
preſſions from moveable characters ranged in order, or 
from plates engraven, by means of ink, and à preſs; 
or from hlocks of wood cut in flowers, &c. and taken off 

in various colours on calicoes, linens, filks, &ce. 
FRINTIN O, the art of taking impreſſions from cha- 
racters or figures moveable, or immoveable, on paper; 
linen, ſilk, &c; There are three kinds of printing; the 
one from moveable letters for books; the other from 


copper- plates for pictures; and the laſt from blocks, in 
| which the repreſentation of birds, flowers, &c. are cut 
for printing calicoes; linens, &. the firſt called common 


e ene z the ſecond rolling preſs. printing, and the - 
aſt calicoe, '&c. printing. The principal difference be- 
tween the three conſiſts in this, that the firſt is caſt in re- 
lievo in diſtinct pieces, the ſecond engraven increux, and 
the third cut in relievo, and generally ſtamped, by placing 
the block upon the material to be printed, and ſtriking 
upon the back of it. ; 29-4 129 | 
Progreſs/ of PRIN TIN. Who the firſt inventors of 
the European method of printing books were, in what. 
ctys and what year it was ſet on foot, are queltions long 
diſputed among the learned. In effect, as the Grecian 
eities contended for the birth of Homer, ſo do the Ger- 
man printers for that of printing. Mentz, Haerlem, and 
Straſburg, are the warmeſt on- this point of honour, and 
theſe are left in poſſeſſion of the queſtion, which is not 
yet decided; though it muſt be owned that Mentz 
has always had the majority of voices. John Guttem- 
burg, and John Fuſt, of Mentz; John Meutel of 
Straſburg, and L. John Koſter of Haetlem, are the 
perſons to. whom this honour is ſeverally aſcribed, by 
their reſpective countrymen ; and they have all their ad- 
vocates among the learned. However, their firſt eſſays 
were made on wooden blocks, after the Chineſe manner. 
The book at Haerlem, the vocabulary called Catholicon, 
and the pieces in the Bodleian library, and that of Bennet- 
college, are all performed in this way; and the impreſ- 
ſion appears to have been only given on one fide of the 
leaves; after which the two blank ſides were paſted toge- 
ther, 
method, and therefore bethought themſelves of an im- 
provement; which was by making ſingle letters diſtinct 
from one another, and theſe being fr one in wood gave 
room for a ſecond improvement, which was the making 
them of metal; and, in order to that, forming moulds, 
matrices, &c. for caſting them, See LETTER. Wy 
From this ingenous contrivance we ought to date the 
origin of the preſent art of printing, contradiſtinguiſhed 
from the method practiſed by the Chineſe. And of this 
Schoeffer, or Scheffer, firſt ſervant, and afterwards part- 
ner and ſon in-law of Fuſt, at Mentz, above-mentioned; 
is pretty generally allowed to be the inventor; ſo that h 
may properly be reckoned the firſt printer, and the Bible, 


which was printed with moveable letters in 1450, the firſt 


printed book; the next was Auguſtine De CivirateDei, then 
Tully's Offices, printed about the year 1461. In theſe 

books they left the places of the initial letters blank, and 

gave them to the illuminers to have them ornamented and 
painted in gold and azure, in order to render the wor 
more beautiful, and, as ſome think, to make their books 
paſs for manuſcripts. Thus at preſent in ſome curious 


| works, the initial letter at the beginning of a book, or 


chapter,-is ſometimes left out, and a ſpace is left for its 
being afterwards printed with various ornaments from a 
copper-plate. | | 
Some authors tell us, that Fuſt carrying a parcel of 
Bibles with him to Paris, and offering them to ſale as ma- 
nuſcripts; the French, upon confidering the number of 
books, and their exact conformity to each other; even to 
a point, and that it was impoſſible for the beſt book-wri-- 
ters. to be ſo exact, concluded there was witch-craft in 
the caſe, and, by their actually inditing him as a con- 
jurer, or threatening to do fo, extorted from him the ſe- 
cret : and hence the origin of the popular ſtory of Dr. 
Fauſtus. | 2 777 | 5 
From Mentz, the art of printing ſoon ſptead itſelf 
throughout a good part of Europe; keene and Straſ- 
burg had it very early; which, as the current of authors 


467 


the invention. From Haerlem it paſſed to Rome in 1 


78 


# 


But they ſoon found the inconveniences of this 


repreſent it, occaſioned their pretending to the honour of 


- Oxford, and an edition of Rufpnus on the Creed was 
um the ſame year in octavo. From Oxford, Caxton 
brought it to London about the year 1470, and the fame 


_ thing printed but in Latin, and the vulgar tongues; and 
this firit in Roman characters, then in Gothic, and at laſt 


at Mexico, Lima, Philadelphia, New York, Boſton, &c. 


into little cells or boxes. "Thoſe of the upper caſe are in 


| largeſt being for the letters moſt uſed ; and theſe boxes 
are not in alphabetical order, but the cells which contain 


whole length of the plate, and ſerves to ſuſtain the letters, 


is a row of holes, which ſerves for introducing the crew 
Vs in order to lengthen or ſhorten the extent of the line, 
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chier 
hop, of Canterbury, who (ent W. Turner, maſter 


bol the robes, and W. Caxton, merchant, to Haerlem to 


learn the art, Theſe privately prevailing with-Corſeitles, 
an under workman, to come over, a preſs was ſet up at 


year it was carried to Paris. Hitherto there had been no- 


in Italic: but in 1480, the Italians caſt a ſet of Greek 


types, and they have alſo the honour of the firſt Hebrew 


editions, Which were printed about the ſame time with the 
Greek. Towards the end of the ſixteenth century there 
appeared various editions of books in Syriac, Arabic, 
Perſian, Armenian, Coptic, .or Egyptian characters, 
ſome to gratify the curioſity of the learned, and others for 
the uſe of the Chriſtians of the Levant. - Out of Europe 
the art of printing has been carried into the three other 
parts of the world: for Aſia, we fee impreſſions of books 
at Goa, and in the Philippines; at Morocco, for Africa; 


for America, The Turks, indeed, rigorouſly ' prohibit 
printing throughout their empire, as imagining that the 
too fiequent communication with books might occaſion 
ſome change in their religion and government; yet the 
Jews have ſeveral editions of their books printed at Theſ- 
ſalonia, and even at Conſtantinople. « 

Method of PRINTING. The printing-letters or types, 
as they are ſometimes called, we have already taken no- 
tice of, and have deſcribed the method of forming and 
caſting them under the articles LETTER and LETTER- 
FounDERY. | | 9 

The workmen employed in the art of printing are of 
two kinds; compoſitors, who range and diſpoſe the letters 
into words, lines, pages, &c, according to the copy de- 
livered them by the author; and preſſmen, 5 
ink upon the ſame, and take off the impreſſion. The 


types being caſt, the compoſitor diſtributes each kind by 


itſelf among the diviſions of two wooden frames, an upper 
and an under one, called caſes; each of which is divided 


number ninety- eight; theſe are all of the ſame ſize, and 
in them are diſpoſed the capitals, (mall-capitals, accented 
letters, figures, &c. the capitals being placed in alphabe- 
tical order, In the cells of the lower caſe, which are 
fifty-four, are placed the ſmall] letters with the points, 
ſpaces, &c. The boxes are here of different. ſizes, the 
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© and into England in 1468, by means of The, Bow 
archbi 


. 
more letters: the whole being performed with a degres 1 
of expedition and addreſs not 205 to be imagined. - A 

A line being thus compoſed, if it end with a word or | 
ſyllable, and exactly fill the meaſure, there needs no 
farther care; otherwiſe more ſpaces are to be put in, or 
elſe the diſtances ſeſſened between the ſeberal words, in 
order to make the meaſure quite full; ſo that every line 
may end even. The ſpaces here uſed are piects of metal 
exactly ſhaped like the ſhanks of the letters; theſe are f 

various thickneſſes, and ſerve to ſupport the letters; and 
to preſerve a proper diſtance between the words; but not 
when the work is printed. The firſt line being thus fi. 
niſhed, the compoſitor proceeds to the next; in order to 
which he moves the braſs- rule from behind the former, 
and places it before it, and thus compoſes another line 
againſt it, after the ſame manner as before: going on 
thus till his tick is full, when he empties all the lines 
contained in it into the gally. See GaAIiInmn. 
| © The compoſitor then fills and empties his compoſing 
ſtick, as before, till a complete page be formed, when 
he ties it up with a cord ot packthread, and ſetting it by, 
proceeds to the next, till the number of pages to be con- 
[tained in a ſheet is completed: which done, he carries 
them to the impoſing-ſtone, there to be ranged in order, 
and faſtened together in a frame called a chaſe, and this 
is termed impoſing. The chaſe is a rectangular iron- 
frame, of different dimenſions, according to the ſizeof 
the paper to be printed, having two croſs pieces of the 
ſame metal, called a long and ſhort-croſs, mortiſed at 
each end fo as to be taken out occaſionally. By the dif- 
ferent ſituation of theſe croſſes the chaſe is fitted for dif- 
ferent volumes: for quartos and octaves, one tranſverſes 
the midgle lengthwiſe, the other broadwiſe, ſo as to in- 
terſect each other in the center: for twelves and twenty- 
fours, the ſhort croſs is ſhifted nearer to one end of th 
chaſe : for folios, the long croſs is leſt entirely out, and 
the ſhort one left in the middle; and for broad-fides, both 
croſſes are ſet aſide. , | ance 
To drefs the chaſe, or range and fix the pages therein, 
the compoſitor makes uſe of a ſet of furniture, conſiſting 
of ſlips of wood of different dimenſions, and about half 
an inch high, that they may be lower than the letters : 
ſome of theſe are placed at the top of the pages, and call- 
ed head · ſtieks; others between them to form the inner 
margin; others on the ſides of the croſſes to form the 
outer margin, where the paper is to be doubled; and 
others in the form of wedges to the ſides and bottom of 
the Rogen Thus all the pages being placed at their pro- 
per diſtances, and ſecured from being injuredby the chaſe 
and furniture placed about them; they are all united, and 


— 


the letters ofteneſt wanted, are neareſt the compoſitor's 
hand. Each caſe is placed a little aſlope, that the com- 


poſitor may the more eaſily reach the upper boxes. The | 


inſtrument in which the letters are ſet is called a com- 
poſing-ſtick, ſee plate CIV. fig. 5. which conſiſts of a 
long and narrow plate of braſs or iron, &c. cc, on the 
right ſide of which ariſes a ledge 5, which runs the 


the ſides of which are to reſt againſt it: along this ledge | 


by moving the ſliders e, d, farther from, or nearer to, the 
ſhort ledge at the end a, Where marginal notes are re- 
quired in a work, the two fliding pieces e, d, are opened 
to a proper diſtance from each other; in ſuch a manner as 
that while the diſtance between d and c forms the length 
of the line in the text, the diſtance between the two ſlid- 
ing pieces forms the length of the lines for the notes on 
the {ide of the page. Before the compoſitor proceeds to 
compoſe, he puts a rule, or thin flip of braſs-plate, cut to 
the length of the line, and of the ſame height as the letter, | 
in the compoſing ſtick, againſt the ledge, for the letter to 
bear againſt. Tings thus prepared, the compoſitor 
having the copy lying before him, and his ſtick in his left 
hand, his thumb being over the ſlider 4; with the right 
he takes up the letters, ſpaces, &c. one by one, and places 
them againſt the rule, while he ſupports them with his 
left thumb, by prefling them to the end of the flider d; 
the other hand being conſtantly employed in ſetting in 


| 
| 


faſtened together by driving ſmall pieces of wood called 
quoins, cut in the wedge-form, up between the flanting 
ſide of the foot and fide ſticks and the chaſe, by means of 
a piece of hard wood and a mallet; and all being thus 
bound faſt together, ſo that none of the letters will fall 
out, it is ready to be committed to the preſſman. In this 
condition the work is called a form ; and as there are two 
of theſe forms required for every ſheet, when both ſides 
are to be printed, it is neceſſary the diſtances between the 
pages in each form ſhould be placed with ſuch exactneſs, 
that the impreſſion of the pages in one form ſhall fall ex- 
wy on the back of the pages of the other, which is called. 
regiiter. ö 1 | 
, 25 it is impoſſible but that there muſt be ſome miſtakes 
in the work, either through the overſight of the compoſi- 
tor, or by the caſual des of letters in the caſes; 
a ſheet is printed off, which is called a proof, and given 
to the corrector; who reading it over, and reQifying it by: 
the copy, by making the alterations in the margin, it is 
delivered back to the compoſitor to be corrected. For the 
characters uſed in correcting a ſheet for the compoſitor,” 
fee CORRECTION. | 5 „ e 
The compoſitor, then unlocking the form upon be 
correcting-ſtone, by looſening the quoins er wedges 
which bound the letters together, rectiſies tlle miſtakes 


% 


by picking out the faulty or wrong letters with. a ſlender: 
ſharp-pointed ſteel-bodkin, and puts others i ther 


places; but when there are conſiderable alteratians, and 
particularly where inſertions or omiſſions ure t b 225 3 


| , . 3 


he is under a neceſſity of over-running. Thus, if one or 
more words to be inſerted in a line cannot be got in, by 
changing the ſpaces of a line for leſſer ones, part of the 
ine muſt be put back into the cloſe of the preceding one, 


or forward into the beginning of the ſubſequent one, and 
this continued till the words are got in. Aﬀter this an- 
other proof is made, ſent to the author, and corrected as 


before; and, laſtly, there is another proof, called a reviſe, 


which is made in order to ſee whether all the miſtakes 


marked in the laſt proof are corrected. 


The preſſman's buſineſs is to work off the forms thus 


prepated and corrected by the compoſitor; in doing which 
there are four things required, paper, ink, balls, and a 
preſs. © To prepate the'paper for uſe, it is to be firſt wet- 


ted by dipping ſeveral ſheets together in water: theſe are 
afterwards laid in a heap over each other; and to make 


them take the water equally, they are all preſſed cloſe 
down with a weight at the top. The ink is made of oil 
and lamp-black, for the manner of preparing which, ſee 
Printing Ix K. 


» 


The balls by which the ink is applied on the forms, 


are a kind of wooden funnels with handles, the cavities 
of which are filled with wool or hair, as is alſo a piece 
of alum-leather or pelt nailed over the cavity, and made 
extremely ſoft by ſoaking in urine, and by being well 
rubbed.” One of theſe the preſſman takes in each hand, 
and applying one of them to the ink-block, dabbs and 
works them together to diſtribute the ink equally, and 
then blackens the form which is placed on the preſs, by 
beating with the balls upon the face of the letter. 


The printing-preſs repreſented in plate CIV, fig. 6. is 


a very curious, tho' complex machine; the body conſiſts 
of two ſtrong cheeks a a, placed perpendicularly, and 
joined together by four croſs-pieces; the cap b; the head 
c, which is moveable, being partly ſuſtained by two iron- 
pins, or long bolts, that paſs the cap; the ſhelves d a, 
which ſerve to keep ſteady a part called the hoſe, and 
the winter e, which bears the carriage, and ſuſtains the 
effort of the preſs beneath. The ſpindle / is an upright 
piece of iron pointed with ſteel, having a male-ſcrew 
which goes into the female one in the head about four 
inches. Through the eye g of this ſpindle is faſtened the 
bar I, by which the preſſman makes the impreſſion. Part 
of the ſpindle is incloſed in a ſquare wooden frame called 
the hoſe, h, and its point works into a braſs-pan ſupplied 
with oil, which is fixed to an iron-plate let into the top 
of the platten. At each corner of the hoſe, there is an 
iron- hook faſtened with pack-thread to thoſe at each cor- 
ner of the platten i, in ſuch a manner as to keep it per- 
ſectly level. The carriage II is placed a foot below the 
platten, having its fore-part ſupported by a prop called 
the fore-ſtay, while the other reſts on the winter. On 
this carriage, which ſuſtains the plank, are nailed two 
long iron-bars or ribs, and on the plank are nailed ſhort 
pieces of iron or ſteel called cramp-irons, equally tem- 
pered with the ribs, and which ſlide upon them when the 
plank: is turned in or out. Under the carriage is fixed a 
long piece of iron called the ſpit, with a double wheel in 
the middle, round which leather-girts are faſtened, nailed 
to each end of the plank ; and to the outſide of the ſpit is 
fixed a rounce m, of handle to turn round the wheel. 
Upon the plank is a ſquare frame or coffin, in which is 
incloſed a poliſhed ſtone on which the form u is laid; at 
the end of the coffin are three frames, viz. the two tym- 
pans and friſket : the tympans o are ſquare, and made of 
three flips of very thin wood, and at the top à piece of 
Iron ſtil] thinner ; that called the outer tympan is faſtened 
With hinges to the coffin; they are both covered with 
parchment ; and between the two are placed blankets, 
which are neceſſary to take off the impreſſion of the letters 
Upon the paper. The friſket p is a ſquare frame of thin 
iron, faſtened with hinges to the tympan ; it is covered 
with paper cut in the neceſſary places, that the ſheet, 
Which is put between the friſket and the great or outward 
I mpan, may receive the ink, and that nothing may hurt 
the margins, T6 regulate the margins, a ſheet of paper 


's faſtened upon this tympan, which is called the tympan- 
ſheet, and on each fide is fixed an iron-point, which | 


makes two hales in the ſheet, which is to be placed on the 


ame points, when the impreflion is to be made on the | 


other ſide. In preparing. the preſs for working, the 


parchment which covers the outer tympan is wetted till it 
is very ſoft, in order to render the impreffion more equa- 
4 ble ; the blankets are then put in, and ſecured from 
| llipping dy the inner tympan; then While one preſſman 


* 


— 


taken from the ink-block ; the other perſon places a 
ſheer of white paper on the tympan-ſheet, turns down the 
frilket upon it to keep the paper clean and prevent its 


* 


&c. weighing about 300 pounds weight, under the plat- 
ten; pulls with the bar, by which means the . 
preſſes the blankets and paper cloſe upon the letter, 
whereby half the form is printed ; then 0 J bar, he 
draws the form {till forward, gives a'fecond 


tympans and friſket, takes off the printed ſheet and lays 
on a frefh one; and this is repeated-till he has taken off 
the impreſſion upon the full number of ſheets the edition 
is to conſiſt of. One ſide of the ſheet being thus printed, 
the form for the other is laid upon the preſs, and worked 
off in the ſame manner. _ 5 85 5 hs 
Chineſe PRINTING is performed from wooden planks or 
blocks, cut like thoſe uſed in printing of callico, paper,, 
8 5 
Relling-Preſs-PrINTING is employed in taking off 
prints or impreſſions from coppet- plates engtaven, etched, 
or fcraped as in mezzotintos. 2 
This art is ſaid to have been as ancient as the year 1540, 
| and to owe its origin to Finiguerra, a, Florentine gold- 
ſmith, who pouring ſome melted brimſtone on an engra- 
ven plate, found the exact impreſſion of the engraving left 
in the cold brimſtone, marked with black taken out of the 
ſtrokes by the liquid fulphur: upon this he attempted to 
do the ſame on filver plates with wet paper, by rolling it 
ſmoothly with a roller; and this ſucceeded : but this art 
was not uſed in England till the reign of king James I. 
when it was brought from Antwerp by Speed. The 
form of the rolling-preſs, the compoſition of the ink uſed 
therein, and the manner of applying both in taking off 
prints, are as follow, 1 


The rolling: preſs AL (plate CIV. fig. 7. may. be 


* 


conſiſts of two wooden cheeks, P, P, placed perpendicu- 
larly on a ſtand or foot L M, which ſuſtains the whole 
preſs. From the foot likewiſe ariſe four other perpendicu- 
lar pieces c, c, c, c, joined by other croſs or horizontal 
ones, d, d, d, which ſerve to ſuſtain a ſmooth even plank 
or table HI K, about four feet and a half long, two feet 
and a half broad, and an inch and a half thick, Into the 
cheeks go two wooden cylinders or rollers, DE, FG, 
about fix inches in diameter, borne up at each end by 
the cheeks, whoſe ends, which are leflened to about two 
inches diameter, and called trunnions, turn in the cheeks 
between two pieces of wood in form of half moons, lined _ 
with poliſhed iron to facilitate the motion, Laſtly, to 
one of the trunnions of the upper roller is faſtened a croſs, 
conſiſting of two levers, A, B, or pieces of wood tra- 
| verſing each other, the arms of which croſs ſerve inſtead 
of the bar or handle of the letter-preſs, by turning the 
upper roller, and when the plank is between the two 
rollers, giving the ſame motion to the under one, by 
drawing the plank forward and backward. e 
Ihe ink uſed for copper- plates, is a compoſition made 
of the ſtones of peaches and apricots, the bones of ſheep, - 
and ivory, all well burnt, and called Frankfort- black, 
mixt wich nut oil that has been well boiled, and ground 
together on a marble, after the ſame manner painters do 
their colours. _ 3 „ 

_ The method of printing from copper - plates is as fol- 
lows : they take a ſmall quantity of this ink on a rubber 
made of linen-rags, ſtrongly bound about each other, 
and therewith ſmear the whole face of the plate as it lies 
on a grate over a charcoal fire. The plate being ſuffici- 
ently inked, they firſt wipe it over with a foul rag, then 
with the palm of the left hand, and then with that of the 
right; and to dry the hand and forward the wiping, they. 
rub it from time to time on whiting. In wiping the plate 
perfectly clean, yet without taking the ink out of the en- 
 graving, the addreſs of the workman conſiſts.” The plate 
thus prepared is laid on the plank of the preſs; over = 

8 | ab 1 8 | TH plate 


\ 


is beating the letter with the balls 9, covered with ink I 


flipping; then bringing the tympans upon the form, and 
turning the rounce, he brings the form with the ſtone, 


pull, ana 
letting go the bar, turns back the form, takes up the 


divided into two parts, the body and carriage: the body 1 
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wn plate is laid the paper, firſt well moiſtened, to receive the | PRI V, in law, denotes one who is partaker, or 4 1 
impreſſion, and over the paper two or three folds. of flan- | an.intereſt in an affair. 

nel. Things thus diſpoſed, the arms of the croſs are | . PRIZE, ot PRisz, in maritime affairs, a veel . 

i pulled, and by that means, the plate with its furniture, | at ſea from the enemies of a ſtate, or from pirates; * 

. 1 through between the rollers, which pinching. very | that either by a man of war, a privateer, &c. having 

. Bons yet equally, preſſes the moiſtened paper into the commiton for that purpoſe. . e ee 


ſtrokes of the engraving, whence it licks out the in. PROBABILITY is nothing but tue appearance of the 


* — — 


FP PRIOR, in general, ſomething beſore or nearer the 
beginning than another, to which it is hy ary 1295 
a * u 


Pkron, more particularly, denotes the ſuperior of a 
_ convent of monks,. or the next under the abbot. 


- .. Grand Por is the ſuperior of a large abbey, where 


8 


ſeveral ſuperiors are required. 


-*. PRISAGE, Priſagium, that part or ſhare, which be 
longs to the king, or admiral, out of grizes taken at ſea 


from an enemy: this is uſually a tenth part. See the ar- 
ticle PRIZE. F 


. PRISCILLIANISTS, in church hiſtory, Chriſtian 
' heretics, ſo called from their leader Priſcillian, a Spa- 
niard by birth, and biſhop of Avila. He is ſaid to bay 


- 


| than the contrary; 


q 


4 
: 


\ 
, 


4 


J 


practiſed mage, and to have maintained the principal 


errors of the Manichees ; but this peculiar tenet was, that 
it is lawful to take falſe oaths, in order to ſupport one's 
cauſe and intereſt... PO fig 
PRISM, Priſma, in geometry, an oblong ſolid con- 
_ tained under more than four planes, whoſe baſes are equal, 
parallel, and alike ſituated. 3 
The word is Greek, ſignifying any thing ſawn, and 
derived from pio, or p-, to ſaw. A No 5 
I he priſm is generated by the motion of a rectilinear 
figure, as A, B, C (plate CIV. fig. 8.) deſcending al- 
ways parallel to itfelf, along the right line AE. 
f the deſcribent be a triangle, the body is ſaid to be 
a triangular, priſm; if ſquare, a quadrangular one, 
&c. | | | 
From the geneſis of the priſm, it is evident it has two 
equal and oppoſite baſes ; and it is terminated by as many 
parallelograms as the baſe cofiſiſts of ſides; and that all 
the ſections of a priſm parallel to its baſe are equal. _ 
Every triangular priſm may be divided into three equal 
pyramids, EOS VV pre 
PRISsM, in dioptrics, a triangular glafs-priſm, much 
ploy in experiments about the nature of light and co- 
ours. | | | 
PRISMOID, Priſmoides, in geometry, a ſolid figure, 
bounded by ſeveral planes, whoſe baſes are right-angled 
parallelograms, parallel, and alike fituated. . 
PRISON, a goal, or place of confinement. 
article GOAL. DO 


See the 


PRISONER, a perſon reſtrained or kept in priſon | 


upon an action civil or criminal, or upon command- 
ment : and one may be a priſoner on matter of record or 
matter of fact. A priſoner upon matter of record is he 
who being preſent in court, is by the court committed to 
priſon ; and the other is one carried to priſon upon an 
arreſt, whether it be by the ſheriff, conſtable, or other 
8 : | 


| 


; 


| 


* PRIVATEERS, in maritime affairs, a kind of private 


ſhips of war, fitted out by private perſons at their own 
expence; who have leave granted them to keep what 
they can take from the enemy, allowing the admiral his 

| ſhare. | "gp 
PRIVATION, in general, denotes the abſence or 
want of ſomething; in which ſenſe, darkneſs is only a 

privation of light. See LiGHT. 1 
PRIVATIVE, in grammar, a particle which, when 
prefixed to a word, changes it into a contrary ſenſe. _ 
Among the Greeks the à is uſed as a privative, and 
among the Latins, in. The Engliſh, French, &c. bor- 
row both the Greek and Latin privativess __. 
PrIvaTIVE QUANTITY, or NEGATIVE QUANTITY, 
in algebra, denotes a quantity leſs than nothing, in op- 
poſition to affirmative or poſitive ; and is expreſſed by the 
ſign (—) minus, prefixed thereto. 5 150 
PRIVILEGE, in law, ſome peculiar benefit granted 
to certain perſons or places, contrary to the uſual courſe 

of the law. F 1 13 

Privileges are ſaid to be perſonal or real. Perſonal 


privileges are ſuch as are extended to peers, embaſſadors, 


members of parliament and of the convocation, and their 
menial ſervants, &c. | 5 


| agreement or. diſagreement of two. ideas by the interveg. 


tion of proofs whoſe connection is hot conſtant and im 
mutable, or is not perceived to be ſo; but is, of apne... 
for the moſt part to be ſo, and is enough to induce the 
mind to judge the propoſition to be true OT falſe, rather 


Of probability there are degrees from the neighbour. 
hood of certainty and demonſtration, quite down to im. 
probability: and. unlikeneſs, even to the confines of in. 


poſſibility; and alſo degrees of aſſent, from certain know. 


ledge, and, ha is next to ity full aſſurance and cons. 
ence, quite down to conjecture, do iſtc 
z uk, wd 
That propoſition then is probable for which there are 
arguments or proofs to make it paſs or be received for 
true. Probability being then to ſupply the defe& of ov; 
knowledge, is always converſant about = thing wherecf 
| we have no certainty,. but only ſome inducements to re. 
ceive it for true. The grounds of it are, in ſhort, theſe 
two following: V' Fes + 
Firſt, the conformity of any thing with our own know 
ledge, experience, or obſervation. n 
Secondly, the teſtimony of others vouching their ob- 
ſervation and experience, In the teſtimony of others is 
to be conſidered, x. the number; 2. the integrity; 3. the 
{kill of the witneſſes ; 4. the deſign of the author, if it be 
A teſtimony cited out of a book; 5. the conſiſtency of the 
parts and circumſtances of the relation; 6. contrary teſti- 
monies, The ads before it rationally aſſents or diſſents 
to any probable propoſition, ought to examine all the 
grounds of probability, and ſee how they make mote or 
leſs for or againſt it; and, upon a due ballancing the 
whole, reject or receive it, with a more or leſs firm aſſent, 
according to the preponderancy of the greater grounds of 
probability on one {ide or the other. TS 
PROBABILITY, in poetry, the appearance of truth in 
the fable or action of a poem. e 
PROBATE of a will or teſtament, in law, is the ex- 
hibiting and proving of laſt wills and teſtaments beſote the 
eccleſiaſtical judge delegated by the biſhop who is ordinary 
at the place where the party died. "$15; A , 
PROBATION, in the. univerſities, is the examina- 
tion and trial of a ſtudent who is about to take his de- 
Srees. _.. Fs | 


PROBATION, in a monaſtic ſenſe, ſignifies the year of 
novitiate which a religious moſt paſs in a convent, to 
prove his virtue and vocation, and whether he can bear 
the ſeverities of the rule. | 
PROBATIONER, in the church of Scotland, a ſtu- 
dent in divinity, who bringing a certificate from a pro- 
ſeſſor in an univerſity of his good morals, and his having 
performed his exerciſes to approbation, is admitted to un- 
dergo ſeveral trials. „%% ny 
ROBAT OR, in law, one who undertakes to prove 
a crime charged upon another; ptoperly, an accompliec 
in the crime who impeaches others... 
PROBATUM Est, it is proved, a term frequently 
ſubjoined to a receipt for the cure of ſome diſeaſe. 
PROBE, a. ſurgeon's inſtrument for examining the. 
circumſtances of wounds, | ulcers, and other cavities,. 
ſearching for ſtones in the bladder, cc. 
PROBLEM, mTpPanue, in logie, a propoſition that 
neither appears abſolutely true or falſe ; and, conſequen*” 
ly, may be aſſerted either in the affirmative of 4g" 
tive. | 5 5 / 8 WP 
PROBLEM, in geometry, is a propoſition, wheres 
ſome operation, or conſtruction is required; 2s 40 divide 
a line, or angle, erect or let fall perpendiculars, Be. 3 
PRoßl EM, in algebra, is à queſtion: or prop? or 
which requires ſome unknowy truth to be inveſtigated,9 8 
the truth of the diſcovery. demonſtrated. So. that a eo 


blem is to find a theorem. 


. 
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Kepler's PROBLEM, in aſtronomy, is the ee 
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| planet's Places from therime; Geile fromRepter,whs, 
2 ſed it. It was chis, to find the poſition of al 
right 1 which, paſſing 
ellipſis, ſhall cut off an urea Yeſcribed by its motion, oh 


| ofthe Wig. Sec ANOMALY; © | 


ttionals between two given Tines, in geometry, Is, 
| W of the cube; it was ſo called from the peo- 


medy againſt a plague, were. anſwered, chat the plague | 
ſhould ceaſe when Apollo's "= which was in form of 
jo bens Thould be doubled. e the Wiel Durlica- 


| T"PROBLEMATICAL RizorvTION, in algebra, a 
method of ſolving difficult queſtions, by certain mules, 
called canons. i 
PROBOSCIS, in natural biſtocy, is the trunk * 
ſnout of an elephant, and ſome, other animals and in- 


ſects 

PROCAT ARCTIC Shue, in inedicines the pre- 
exiſting, or pte-diſpoling cauſe, or occalion of « diſcaſe. 
See DIsEASE.. | 
PROCEDURE, or ProCBEDINGsy/ in lazr, the 8 | 
of the ſeveral acts, infiruQions, &c. of ax 
fue. 
It. is either civil or criminal: civil procedure relates to 
the eſtate alone; criminal or extraQrdinary. procedure, 
where the perſon is proſecuted, _ 
PROCEED, among merchants, whatever ariſes from 


any thin 
13 PR OGESS, i in law, denotes the 1 in any 
cauſe, real or perſonal, civil or criminal, from ane eie 
writ to the end thereof. | 
PRockss, in chemiſtry, the whole courſe of an expe- | 
riment or ſeries of « et nating to produce ſome· 
thing ne. 
Proctss, Proceſſus, in anatomy, denotes. any protu- 
berance or eminence in a bone. | 
PROCLAMATION, a public notice given of any 
wing 8 of which the king thinks proper to advertiſe his 


_ ſubje 

FROCON DYLUS, a name given to the firſt joint of 
each hnge 
*PROCONSUL, 3 a Roman magiſtrate, ſeat to govern 
a province with conſular authorit 
PROCONSUL, in our ancient aF books, is the ſame 
with juſtice in eyre. See JUSTICE. 
PROCREATION, the begetting and bringing forth 
children. See GENERATION. 
PROCTOR, a perſon commiſſioned to manage an- 
other perſon's cauſe in any court of the civil or eccle- 
ſiaſtical law. 
PRocToRs, in an univerſity, are two officers. choſen 
from among the ſtudents, to ſee good order and exerciſes 
daily performed. 
PROCURATOR, a perſon who has.a charge com- 
mitted to him to act for another. 
PROC VON, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond 
magnitude in the conſtellation called Canis Minor. 

RODUCING, in geometry, ſignifies the drawing 
out a line farther, till ic ary any aſſigned length. 
PRODUCT, in arithmetic and cometry, the factum 
of oy A more numbers, or lines, &c. into one another: 
=20, the product required. 

PRODUCT ION, in ae the ſame with proceſs. 
See PROCESS, 
PROEM, a term ſometimes uſed for prelude or 
preface. 
PROEMPTOSIS, in aſtronomy, the appearance of 
the new moon a day later, by reaſon of the unar equa- 
tion. See Moon. 
PROFESSOR, in- the univerſities, a- perſon who 


| teaches. or. reads public lectures i in ſome att or | ſcience 
from a chair for the purpoſe. 


ing, fortification, &c. wherein are expreſſed the ſeveral 


5 were the building cut down perpendſcularly from 


portrait, &c. when repreſented 
ple of Delos, who, upon conſulting the oracle for a te- On almoſt all medals, faces are repreſented in profile. . 


hes a judgment concerning the event of a diſeaſe, as 


whether it ſhall end in life or death, be ſhort or long, 
mild or malignant, &. 


ro eſo, ot Jaw-| | 


PROFILE, in architecture, ths draught * a TY 
heights, 3 and thickneſſes, ſuch as they would ap- 
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hographical ſeRion, and Why worn ſciagraphy, This 
s the ſame as elevation, in Wen to à plan, which 


through one of the foci of an I called ichnography. * 
PRroriLE alſo denotes. the out-line of a figure, build= 
which\ſhall:be'in+ any given proportion to'the-whote w_ ing, member of architecture, &c. Hence profil ing ſome- 


ON; times denotes deſigning or nde the member with a 
Daliacal PROBLEM, or a problem forfinding two mean tule, compaſs, &c. 


PROFILE, in ſeulpture and 'n inting, denotes a head, 
idewiſe, or in a {ide-view. 


PROGNOSTIC, po ſvoole, among phyſicians, ſigni- 


PROGRAMMA, anciently, lignified a letter, Andes 


with the king's ſeal. 


PROGRAMMA is alſo an univerſity term for « billet or 


advertiſement, poſted up, or given into the hand, by way 
of invitation to an oration, &c. containing the argu- 


m or ſo much as is neceſſary for ulhderiubding: thete- | 
0 


PROGRESSION, in general, denotes a regular * 


vancing, or going forward, in the ſame waage and man- 
ner, * 


ProGREsSSTON, in the mathematics, is either arithme- 
tical or geometrical. 


Arithmetical PROGRESSION 1 a werden of e or 


quantities increaſing or deotentng by an equal interval, 


or common difference. 
Theſe numbers or quantities are faid to be the moſt 


ſimple or natural progreſſion that begin their ſeries of in- 
creaſe or decreaſe with a cypher. 


o: 4: 24: 34:44: 5a: ba: &c. increaſing, 
16 152 — —a: et. ; = Za: — 4a: — 54. — Ga: &c. 3 
Or univerſally putting à for the firſt term in the pro- 
greſſion, and o for the common exceſs or difference. 


4 4: 4-274 37: 4e: 4e: -b: &c. 
In the firſt of theſe ſeries it is evident that, if there 
be but three terms, the ſum of the exttemes will be _ 
to the mean. 
As in theſe, 0:4: 23: Or, 42: 23: 34: Or, 23: 3a: 
4a: &c. viz. 2a+0=a+a: Or, a+ 3a=24a+ 2a, Kc, | 
Alſo, in the ſecond ſeries increafing or decreaſing, it 
is evident, that if the terms be 4:2 T1 : 414 2e, &c. 
increaſing, then a + a 2, viz. 24 + 20, the ſum of 
the extremes, is double to ae, the mean; or if they be 
a:a—e:a—2e, &c, decreaſing ; ; then 214-2, viz. 


24 ae, the ſum of the extremes, is double to ae, the 


mean. And ſo it will be in any three of the terms. 
Secondly, if there are four terms, then the ſum of the 
two extremes will be equal to the ſum of the two means. 
As in theſe, a: f: a+22: a+ ze, in the ſeries increaſing z 


here a+a+ 3e=a+e+a+2e, Allo, in theſe, a: a—e: 
4-25: a— Je, in the ſeries decreaſing ; here 4 137 


a—e+a—2e, &c. in any other four terms. 
Conſequently, if there are never ſo many terms in the 


to the ſum of the two means chat are equally diſtant from 
' thoſe extremes. | 

As in theſe, a:a+e 244 20: a+ "wy a 4e: :4+ Fele. 
Here a4 a S fe, 2 Je, 


Whence it follows, that if the ſum of the two extremes 
be multiplied into the number of all the terms in the ſe- 
ries, that product will be double the ſum of all the 
ſeries. 

And if the difference betwixt the two extremes be di- 
| vided by the number of terms leſs 1, the quotient will be 
the common difference of the ſeries. 

Geometrical PROGRESSION is a ſeries of eftitnbers, or 
quantities, increaſing by one common multiplicator, or 
decreaſing by one common diviſor. 


copper pes is when it begins with unity or 1. 

As 1. 4. 4. aaa. agag . a. a, &c. in 2. 

For 1: 4: ::: a: a:: and : 'aada, &c. 
bb bbb bbbb 5 


_ to the e 1 is alſo called — or or- 


Py 2*— —— — — &c. are terms in * 
n aa 77 , | 


e 7 Feet 


Then, le. e: 25: 4 36:44 4: 4 re: a +'be : &ci 


ſeries, the ſum of the two extremes will always be equal 


And if the number of terms be odd, the ſum 3 the two 
| extremes will be double the middle term, &c. | 


The moſt natural and ſimple ſeries of geometrical po | 


3 . pe 8 N 0 5 
PE” - _ — 
8 — 0 
— — — * 
= ea ED A 3 * 


: extremes are both conſequents and antecedents, that ſe- 
- ries is in e 


terms, except the laſt, are antecedents ; and all the 
terms, except the e er 1 
hut univerſally putting à the 


* * 


the cauſe does not _—_ to the court. | 


| body put into motion by an external force impreſſed 


angle of elevation K AM ( 
greater will be the height D B to which the 


twice the altitude A G of the perpendicular projection. 


45 deg. as on 40 and 50, 30 and bo, 20 and 70 de- 


C . . 4 . 5 . a 
a 2 a a SITES). 6 eee 3 : 
Ori .... - ce : 
Reo WT Ro FLEE CO BEAD Te ae To KR 
| . eee 
For a: :: e ae e, &ic, | | 
BEL YEP To K 
And a: -:: -:: —=Z—;—! -: —, &c. 
Ng e ne et are: 


from weſt to caſt ; 


7 


% 
” 
* x * 
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That is, when all the middle terms betwixt the two 
metrical progreſion. 
Therefore, in every ſeries of quantities in , all the 


rſt term in the ſeries, 
and e the ratio, viz. the common multiplier or diviſor, | 
then there will be, | 3285 . 


4. de. ace. ace. areee .ar*, a. &c. in 2 


In any of theſe | 
tities are in =, the rectangle of the two extremes will be 
equal to the ſquare of the mean. See PROPORTION: - 

PROHIBITED Goops, in commerce, the ſame. 
with contraband goods. 3 "FH 

PROHIBITION, in law, is a writ that iſſues out of 
the chancery, King's Bench, or Common Pleas, to prohi- 
bit ſome other court, either ſpiritual or ſecular, to pro- 
ceed in a cauſe there depending, upon a ſuggeſtion that 


PROJECTILE, or Prije#, in mechanics, any heavy 


thereon, and diſm | 


its courſe, ' 2 00 

A projectile is any body A (plate CV. fg. 1.) thrown 
or projected in an upright, oblique, or horizontal direc- 
tion ; as a ſtone from the hand, an arrow from the bow, 
or a ball or bomb from a cannon or piece of ordnance. 
The force with which the body is projected, is called the 
impetus, and the diſtance to which it is thrown, is call- 
ed the horizontal random, or amplitude of the projec- 
tion, | 
Every projectile is acted upon by two forces or powers, 
viz, the impetus of the projectile force, and that of gravity. 


iſſed from the agent, and left to purſue 


By the firſt, the body paſſes over equal ſpaces, AB, BC, 


CD, &c. in equal times; and, by the ſecond, it de- 
ſcends through the ſpaces AG, AH, Al, which are as 
the ſquares of the times; and, therefore, by theſe two 
forces compounded, the body will deſcribe,. not a right 
line, but acurve AQ; and of that ſort which we call a 
parabola; and this will be the caſe in all directions but 
that in the perpendicular, when the path of the projectile 
will be (to appearance) a right line. The greater the 
g. 2.) of the cannon is, the 

ef bo- 
dy will riſe. Alſo the greater will be the diſtance or am- 
plirade of the projection, till the ſaid angle becomes 


equal to 45 degrees K AO; upon which elevation, the 


random AQ will be the greateſt poſſible, and equal to 
On any elevation AM or AR, equally above or below 


grees, the random A C will be the ſame; which caſe an 
engineer frequently finds of great uſe. SITES 

f the obje& be ſituated above the horizon, then, in 
order to ſtrike it with the leaſt impetus, let a piece. of 
looking-glaſs be fixed to the cannon perpendicular to its 
axis; and; holding a plumb-line over the glaſs directly 
under the eye, the cannon is to be elevated till the ob- 
je& appears exaQly under the plummet, and there fixed; 
if then it be diſcharged, it will firike the object re- 

_— ED vg 

Y From what has been ſaid, we may eaſily underſtand 
how a body projected upright, from the earth's ſur- 
f.ce, does really Agde a parabola, though, to appear- 
ance, it aſcends and deſcends in a right line. For it is 
urged by two forces, viz, the projectile upwards, and the 
force ariſing from the motion of the earth about its axis 
o eaſt ; in which caſe it muſt neceſſarily de- 
ſcribe a parabola, 1 | | 


| property of the curve 


| horizon. . The perpendi 
by which the ball riſes, and the heights to 
| riſe with the velocities A L and AM. are as the ſq 
of the velociti 


ſeries it is evident, that if three quan- Eq 


the ordinates GM, H 1 en and ſince; this js the | 
DI rojecti, ibes, 3 
evident the. projectile (ſcribes a OD | rity Pu bh 
Let AM (ig. 2.) repreſent the force with which aba 
is projected from the cannon. in the direction A M; thi. 
may be reſolved into two othets AL and L M, of which 
the former is perpendicular, and the latter parallel to the 
dicular-force or velocity A L is thy 
whicwit will 


e ball deſcribes equal ſpac es AB | B e powder, 


CoM. n thewn; 
& of triangles AR, RS,ST, 
| D, &c, that 1s, the horizon. 
tal ſpaces paſſed over in the proj 1 equal time: 
9 75 3 be hen a ene 
ow, ſince the perpendicular velocity is to the hi. 
zontal velocity, as AL to LM, { ys 8 
the ſpace paſſed through by the former in half the time 
of the projection, LM would be the ſpace paſſed through 
in the horizontal direction in the fame time, if the veſo- 
city LM were of theſame fort with A L, viz, uniformly 
retarded and accelerated ; but ſince LM is not retarded, 
8 2 A wy carry the oy through twice the 
pace in the fame time; that is, through AD= 
LB=2 LM. 1 n Lo EAT? I F+-3 ough A= 
And fince the time of the aſcent from A to B is equal 
to the time of deſcent; the bal] will paſs over DC=AD 
in the time of the deſcent from B to C; therefore, the 
horizontal ſpace A C, which the ball paſſes over durin 
the whole time of the projeCtion, is equal to 4 times L 
wherever the point M is taken in the circumference 


AG. mA Wl | 

Hence, when A O is the direction of the cannon (O 
being the middle point of the ſemi-circle) the line NO, 
which is the horizontal velocity, will be the greateſt 
poſſible (from the nature of the circle) and conſe- 
quently 4 NO = AQ, the greateſt poſſible horizontal 


ection will, in equal times, 


random; which, therefore, is made of an angle OAK 


= 45 deg. For OAK <FUN=EON8 
NO Sg AN); therefore, fince ANO =9g&?, AON 
„ „% ̃ ore mm 

Hence, AN=FE(=NO AQ) will be the 
height of the projection on the angle OAK = 45% 


, becauſe 


Whence A Q will be the parameter, or latus rectum of 


the parabola AF, If MQ=OR, then will LM=TR, 
and, conſequently, the horizontal random on the elevation 
AM, and AR, will be equal, viz, A C; but the height 
of the projection on AR will be AT = SD. Whence 
the height 8 D is to the height DB (as RK to M K) as 
the tangent of the angle of elevation RA K to the tan- 
gent of the angle M AK. From what has been 
demonſtrated it is eaſy to underſtand, that an object 
ſituated on the horizon may be hit by a ball diſcharged in 
an elevation of 45 with a La chargs of powder, than on 
other angle of elevation. oO 
he time of the projection A BC is equal to the time 
of the perpendicular aſcent and deſcent through LA or 
B D (becauſe the horizontal velocity does no way 
that in the perpendicular) but the time of aſcent and de- 
ſcent in AL is to that in AG, as II to AG; that 
is (ſince AL: AG:: AM :AG) as AM to AG; 
chat is (becauſe AG: AM:: AM: AL = MK) as ME 
to AM, or as the fines of the angle of elevation to 
the radius AG. „ eee eee eee, 
Therefore, the times of two different projecuem®. 
ABC, ASC, will be as the chords AM and AR, 28 
the ſines of the angles of the elevation to the radius AG 


an 


In the parabola it is demonſtrated, that the ſeveral ab- 
ſciſſæ AG, AH, Al, &c. (fig. 1.) are as the ſquares of 


Suppoſe it required to know from what height #99 
ought to fall to acquire ſuch a velocity, that being 


flected 
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|  Befied in the direftion AF, it mould deſcribe the given 
_ parabola Lia as. it 8 

In order to this we ate to conſider, that (the equation 
being x þ y) the velocity of a ball, ſhot from the can- 
non, Commences in the direction of the axis A L (or ab- 
ſeils x) in the point A; but that in the direction AF, or 
of the ordinate y, is from firſt to laſt the ſame ; conſe- 


quently there muſt be a certain point to which the ball | 


having defcended, acquires a velocity equal to that in the 
direction AF, which is uniform; and this muſt be when 
25, to determine which, putting the equation x p=yy 


427, D ms 
in Kante we have & = 2; but ſince, in his caſe, 


we have $=j3 therefore, p=2 75 and D n (per 
equation 3) therefore, 4 r Ap that is, 4 Pl. 
e if a. heavy body fall eh height of 


3 of the parameter of the given point A, and in that 
int it be reflected (with the velocity there acquired) 


” 


* 


"if Tas required to ftrike the point B (fig. 4.) whoſe 
diſtance AD and height B D are given, with the leaſt 
* impetus of all that will hit it, then, in order to find the 
| elevation of the cannon, draw AB and E A perpendicu- 
lar to AC; on the pou A deſcribe the arch abc; which 
biſect in 53; then a line AF, drawn through that point, 
will be the elevation of the cannon, as required; and the 
leaſt impetus will be equal to 5 See the de- 
monſtration of this by the inventor, Dr. Halley, in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, and by Dr. Keill, Tntroduct. 


1 


page 280, 28 1. From a bare view of the diagram, the 
reaſon of the uſe of the looking glaſs and plummet men- 


tioned before is evident. | 0 
If a ball be projected perpendicularly upright in the 
direction A F (fig. 5.) with a velocity that will carry it 
to the height of one mile, or 5280 feet; it will be 18 
ſeconds (nearly) in the aſcent, and as much in the deſcent 
(for as 16, 2 feet: 5280 feet ::1*:x*; whence x = 18” 
(nearly) the time of aſcent. or deſcent) now, in the pa- 
rallel of London, the motion of the earth's ſurface, and 


of all bodies upon it, is at the rate of 10,8 miles per mi- 


nute, or 950 feet per ſecond, from weſt to eaſt; there- 
fore, in 36 ſeconds, the time of the afcent and deſcent, 
the ball will be carried over 34,214 feet, or more than 6 
miles, in the horizontal direction eaſtwards, from the 


point A to H. Now, ſince the ball is carried at the ſame 


time with a retarded force upwards, and an uniform force 


forwards, it will deſcribe the parabola ADH. And be- 


cauſe the horizontal motion in the ſpectator and in 
the project is the ſame, they will be carried through 
equal ſpaces AN, OB; AM, PC; AL, FD, &c. in 


the ſame time; and, conſequently, the projected ball 


will always appear perpendicularly over the ſpectator in 

every point of the curve, which is the occaſion of the 

deception abovementioned. _ & 214. 88 
Hence the objection uſually urged againſt the motion 


of the earth, from the apparent aſcent and deſcent of pro- 


jectiles in a right line, is the reſult of ignorance; as, in- 
deed, are all other arguments of this kind. e 
PROJECTILE. See the article RA g. | 
PROJECTION, in mechanics, the act of giving a pro- 
jeQile its motion. Apt 
If the direction of the force, whereby the projectile is 
put in motion, be perpendicular to the horizon, the pro- 
jection is ſaid to be perpendicular ; if parallel to the ap- 
parent horizon, a horizontal projection: if it make an 
oblique angle, the projection is oblique. | 
| The angle RAC (plate CV: fig. 2.) which the line 
of direction AR makes with the horizontal line A C, is 
called the angle of elevation of the projectile. 
PRoJECTION, in petſpective, denotes the appearance. 
or repreſentation of an object on the perſpective plane. 


The projection of a point A (plate X db 5.) uh 
es from the 


point a, through which the optic ray OA pa 
objective point through the plane to the eye; or it is the 
| Point a, wherein the plane cuts the optic ray. 


4.4 


And hence is eaſily conceived what is meant by the 


projection of a line, a plane, or a ſolid. ' - 


' FROJECTION' of the. Sphere, in plano, a repreſentation 


9-4-4 


He 


in the direction A F, it will deſcribe the given parabola. 
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ol che ſeveralſpoints of the ſurface of the ſphere, and the 


circles deſcribed. thereon, or any affigned parts thereof, 
ſuch as they appear to!the eye ſituate. at a given diſtance 
ces a tranſparent. plane placed between the eye and the 
TV * N 13 
. The projection of the ſphere. is either orthographic, 
ſtereographic, or gnomonic. 
_ Orthographic PROJECTION of the Sphere. is that where- 
in the circles of the ſphere are drawn on a plane, the 


| exe being placed at an infinite diſtance, vertically to one 


Let ABD E (plate CV. fg. 6.) be the primitive 

circle, or plane of the projection, which we may ſuppoſe 
to be meridian ; and let AED be a'great circle elevated 
above the plane = angle BAE. Suppoſe this circle 
be projected on the plane into the curve AF D, by per- 
pendiculars, paſſing through every point thereof; it is 


required to find the nature of the projected curve 


AFD. 1 FR | 

In order to this, let EF and HG be two perpendicu- 
lars: draw GI parallel to CE, and HI parallel to C F, 
and Gg to CI; and from g let fall the perpendicular 
gh; then is the right-angled triangle G HI equal and 
ſimilar to ghC, and g % C is ſimilar to E FC. Where- 
fore, putting AC ECS, CI, GIl=y, CF =b, 
and H]=y; then, by the property of the circle, we have 


=G1I;, but GI: HI:: 

5: : 4:0; therefore, y = _— MOST} which 

ſnews the curve AF to be an ellipſe, whoſe ſemi-axes 

we A Oand CF. F 
Hence the circles of a ſphere viewed at an infinite 

diſtance are projected into ellipſes. Thus, the circle of 

illumination on the diſk of the moon is an ellipſe. Thus 


projected - into elliptic ſhadows, And hence it is we 


| Now becauſe CE: CF:: radius : co-fine of ECF, it 
appears that the ſemi-diameter CE of every circle is 


projected into the co-fine FC of its elevation aboye the 
plane of projection. Hence alſo it appears, that in this 
| 33 the ſame number of degrees in a right circle, 

CE, will be projected into very different portions 


as 
of the diameter of the plane B E. Thus 10 degrees from 
the pole of the primitive will be projected into the arch 
CK, but 10 degrees from the periphery will be projected 
into EM. But CK is to E M, as the right fine of 10 
degrees to the verſed fine of the ſame; that is, as 1736 to 
152, or nearly as 12 to 1. Hence the reaſon why the 


motion is always unequal, with other phænomena of the 
like nature, e | an 


ciple, that if the plane of any meridian be ſuppoſed the 


of that meridian, will project all the circles in the oppo- 
ſite hemiſphere into circular arches on the ſaid plane. 
Thus, let AGD E (plate CV. fg. 7.) be any me- 
ridian; then the diameter A D, dividing it into the up- 
per and nether hemiſpheres, is called the line of meaſures ; 


B, FE, G, in the oppoſite ſemi-circle, into the points 
H, I, C, into the line of meaſures A D, by the viſual 
rays EB, EF, EG. ander. | | 
Hence, if thé arch AB = FG =10 degrees, then will 
their repreſentations in the line of meaſures be AK and 


circles of 10 dejftees and of 80 degrees do paſs in pro- 
jection, viz. the t ircles G HE and GE, as is evident 
from conſidering he figure. Hence the reaſon why the 
meridians do all Ii& nearer to each other in the middle 


, why the ſeveral parts of the earth cannot be duly re- 


preſented on ſuch maps, either in reſpect of magnitude 


or poſition, See Mar. Wd, lags 
| On E, as a center, deſcribe the arch CM, and draw 


| 
1 , 7 K n ; 4 PT. / 
ö . „„ f 


AIxID=GP; that is, „ eau: and g e, 
er:) k C: Fer that is 


alſo, a ſphere ſet in the ſun- beams will have its circles all 


conſtruct the orthographic projection, called the analem- 


ſpots in the ſun appear to move ſo much faſter over the 
middle parts of the diſk than on the outſide, and why their 


 - Stereographic PROJECTION of the Sphere, that on which 
our maps are commonly made, and depends on this prin- 


plane of the projection, then an 425 placed in one pole 
and an eye, placed at the pole E, will project every point 


T'C; and the points H and I are thoſe through which the 


ts of the map tha on the outſides; and, conſequent- 
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ide line EK ; the,arch GK will be projeed into the |the nearneſs and remoteneſs, making. a difference in th 

Une CL. itn the dent Bf a CEL. Bor View, require diffeten e e 1e 
Seren ds) is: $4 . Perraule cb. 
AE therefore; avy' arch ( K is Prchected Ito a line |Terves, chat che projeQure of ae dale and. corniche . 
L 6qual to the tapgent of: the angle CEL. But the CEN e n the modern building by on 
angle CEL is equal to half the angle.G CE, or areh/ [third ; which ſeems to, alle 2 good: meaſure rom the 
GK; therefore, any arch G K is projefted"jneo u line] Ancient proporBioning, the projeRure to the height of the 
equal to the tangent of half that arch. "Hence the | edeſtal, whereas the. mz - s make, the projeure the 
- Jine/CD is called the Hine of half-tangents, i eſpe of Logs in all the ofders, f ugh. tbe. heighe of the pedeſtal 

| | APSUS, in ſurgery, a prolepſias 


- ae en e en e nm e e de lit 1 
We ſhall here fepreſent the eaſes of theſe aſtronomical] PR LA] on, or, fallin, 
problems, as they are performable b L uit circles of the! out of any part of 14 bod r 
by u grap | us inteftt 


— 


ot leſtial globe, or by the ſtereographical projection of the thus we ſay, *prolap e n 
Peneral metidian. Ns the axis of the ſphere. E Qthe] PROT Asus Axt is ſuch a prolaphon of the inteſti- 
equinoctial line. H O the horizon , London. S C num reQum,. that it is freque 15 avert Yor 


— 


| | en. © 5 n ros 18 ntly inverteq, or prol agg 
y the ecliptic or ſun's path. Z D the prime vertical, or to ſuch a degtee both in adults nd infants, Wo! Ry 
azimuth, EP the axis of the ecliptic. NAS an hour near a handbreadth hanging gut gf its natural fituation, 
vircle or meridian. Z AD an azimuth circle. EVP Heiſter thinks, that the cauſe of this diforger may de a 
a circle of longitude. 23 I S the tropic of Cancer. great weakneſs or relaxation in the rectum, which fre. 
y by the tropiè of Capricorn. e 9H WO | quently happens to croſs and clamorous children, er ftom 
y means of theſe circles, various ſpherical triangles |azeneſmus, violent paitis of the piles, adyſentery, 55 


þ | are formed for calculation. Thus, let A pe the glace of | or ulcer inthe bladder, a difficult expuliton of the birt) 
= the ſun in the ecliptic; then, in the right-apgled triangle or the feeces,” &. The diforder is hot difficult to cur 
oe '  AXC, we have CA, the ſun's place; or longitude from|| when recent and the patient nor weak 3. but in the con- 
dhe equinqx C; A X, the ſun's declination north; CX, I trary circumſtances, to effect à perfeſt cure is next to im. 
Dis the ſun's right aſcenſion; ACX, rhe angle of obliquity||poſfible. If a gangrene or cancer ſhould infe@ the rectum, 
: af the ecliptic. And ſuppoſing, the fun tiling in the ho- as in ſudh oaſes it may, the abovementioned author adviſes 
xizon at M on the day of the ſummer tropic, and N Ms the application of dif utient ang coll ignt, remedies, and 
an hour circle, then there is formed the ri hr-angled if they prove unſucceſsful, an extirpatipn of the morbid 
triangle NOM, in which we have NO= # Z = the part. T'be reduction of the inteſtine, which ſhould be 
latitude of the place Z.; MO. the amplitude from the effected as ſoon as poſſible, is done and retained in the 
north; NM the complement of the ſun's declination ſame manner as is directed in returning and retaining the 
5 ; ONM the angle of the hour from midnight; prolapſed anteſtines in wounds uf the abdomen. See Au- 
.OMN the angle of the ſun's poſition. On the ſame || DOMEN. 304140 47 ant Jn 
Tropical day the ſun is at I at fix of the clock, becauſe the |  PRoLAapsus OcuLtisa diſtemperature of the eye, in 
Hour circle of ſix is projected upon the axis NCS; which it is ſo violently inflamed and ſwelled, that it can- 
therefore, in the right- angled triangle IC K, we have | not be qontained in its orbit, but protrudes itſelf out of its 
IK the ſun's altitude at fix. CK the azimuth from the | natural ſeat. - The cauſes of this diſorder: are varipus, 
eaſt at ſix ; CI the declination north; I CK the latitude | proceeding ſometimes from a violent inflammation, or z 
of the place. Again, when the ſun on the. ſame day | redundancy of humours in the eye, from an obſtruction 
comes to the prime vertical Z CD, is place, when due | of the reductory veſſels, and ſometimes from a fchirrhus,. 
eaſt and weſt, is at G; therefore, in the right-angled tri - cancer, or ſome external violence. When the diſorder is 
| angle GBC, we have GB the ſun's declination north; | recent, and occaſioned by humours, they may be generally 
GC theſyn's altitude, when eaſt or weſt ; B C the hour | diſperſed, according to Heiſter, by bleeding, purging, ant 
of his being due eaſt or weſt ; B CG the latitude of the | velicatories, with internal attenuants and diluents; and 
A 6 +. | external djſcutient fomentations. But if the caſe. is too 
© Suppoſe the ſun in the horizon at M, once moxe; then | obſtinate to yield to remedies, recourſe muſt be had to 
in the right-angled triangle MCR, we haye CM the | the chirurgical operation of the paracentefis, as in other 
amplitude from eaſt to 1 K M R the declination north; dropſical caſes. | YO 
CR the Fw Ky difference; RC M che co-latitude of At every dreſſing a concave plate. of lead muſt be firm- 
the plane; R M C the angle of poſition. In the oblique | ly ſecured upon the eye, till it recover its natural figures 
triangle AZN, we ah ZN the au et of the place After the paracenteſis, which our author chooſes to do in 
Z; AN the co-decljnation; AZ the complement of the | the ſc]erotica, rather than the cornea, he dips his compreſs _ 
altitude AF; ANZ the hour from noon, equal t@ X; | in ſpirit of wine. When the eye is infected, even to the 
AZ N the azimuth from the north. And the ſame may root, with a ſchirrhus or cancer, there is no ſafer method 
be done for any ſtar at A, or Alea place. Laſtly, let of relieving the patient, than by extirpating it clean out 
Y be any ſtar, then, in the qblique triangle Y NE, we | of the orbit, deterging and healing the wound. See the 
have V E tbe co-latitude of the ſtar, viz. VK; YE the | article Wounn. - > W {th 
co-declination of the ſtar; NE = * 2 = the qbliquity | PROLAPSUS INTESTINT, or a prolapſion of the intef - 
of the eeliptic; NE Vthe ſtar's longitude in the ecliptic; | tine. See, the articles EnTEROCELE and OgCHEOCELE- 
EN the hour for midnight. | HE | PROLAPSUs, QMENTT, or a falling of the omentum 
Snomonic PROJECTION of the Sphere, is the projection] into the ſerotum. See EpieLocftls. © 
of the ſeveral circles of the ſphere, on a plane which | ProLAPsUs UTExt is when the uterus falls down and 
touches the ſurface of the ſphere, the eye being placed in | appears out of the vagina; whereas when it only deſcends 
the center. See DIALLING., | | into the vagina, it is termed a deſcent, or bearing down 
PROJECTURE, in architecture, the out-jetting, | of the wonib. The apparent and moſt general cauſe of 
prominency, or emboſſing, which the mouldings and | a prolapſus uteri is from too great a relaxation and weak» * 
other members have beyond the naked wall, column, &c. | neſs of its'ligatures, and of the vagina, and is obſerved 
and is always in proportion to its height. The word is | moſt frequently to follow. a difficult labour, or other vio- 
alſo applied to galleries, balconies, &c. which jet out be- lent ſtraining, though it may ſometimes happen even to 
yond the face of the wall. Vitruvius gives it as a general] maids and young girls: as to the other ſpecies of this dif- 
rule, that all projecting members in building have their | order called the deſcent of the womb, wherein the po- 
projeluſes equal to their height; but this is nat to be | lapſed uterus is inverted like a bag, ſo that its internal 
underſtood of particular members, or mouldings, . as | ſurface appears outermoſt, which at the ſame time lies 
dentils, coronas, the faſciæ of arthitraves, the abacus of | concealed: in the vagina, it is never obſerved but wen the” 
the Tuſcan and Doric capital, &c. but only of the pro- | uterus is. forced down together with the ſecundines, of 
jectures of intire corniches. Some modern architects are | after a difficult labour ; and if it is not ſpeedily reduced, 
of opinion that the great point in building conſiſts in | the caſe ſoon becomes paſt cure, and kills the patients In 
knowing how to vary the proportions of projectures agree | order to reduce the uterus, after the patient has diſcvarg” 
ably to the circumſtances of the building. ＋ hus, they ſay, ed her urine; ſhe is 1 be placed in à proper gy" 5 
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_. carefully n the placenta, if it adheres. to the 
uterus, the latter is to be replaced 5 | 
'Ferurning the pendulous part firſt with the three middle 
fingers, and then With the whole hand into the cavity of 
the abdomen. When the parts have recovered their for- 
mer ſituation the patient is to keep in bed, lying on her 
back, 'with her legs cloſe together; and 1 855 in this 
poſtute is of itſelfvery' often ſufficient: however, it may not 
be imptoper to ſecure the womb from falling down again, 
either in coughing, ſneezing or otherwiſe, by retainin 
ie lips of the pidenda togerher by a proper bandage. ff 
there is an inflammation, bleeding and fomentatibn of the 
part with milk and water muſt be uſed. This diſorder is 
not ſo dangerous when the womb appears externally from 
a'telaxatiaon of its ligaments, but without inverſion, and 
not in the time of labour, as it is not likely to be attend- 
ed with inflammation or mortification;; but when it hap- 
pens in a weak habit, it is often impracticable to ſuſtain: 
it in its proper ſituation. In this caſe it muſt be aſſiſted 
by a proper bandage, and a retaining inſtrument inter- 
nally, ſuch as a peffary, or any other inſtrument for that 
vibe I ß nes nn, 
% Nor kr ec 'Vacinz, or a bearing down of the va- 
gina, is often confounded with the prolapſus uteri, inſo- 
much that they are often called by the fame name; not 
being eaſily nor orgy from each other. Heiſter 
takes a prolapſus of the vagina to happen when that body 
appears either wholly or in part without the labia puden- 
di; and a total prolapſion ſhews itſelf without the relaxed 
labia, like a fleſhy ring, red or bloody, and ſwelled more 
or leſs, according to particular circumſtances. With re- 
gard to the treatment, when it is without inflammation, 
the prolapſed parts ſhould be returned without the leaſt 
delay, to prevent 4p inflammation, ſchirrhus, or gan- 
gtene, after being fomented with ſome aſtringent and 
Jiſcurient liquor; after which the patient ſhould keep her 
bed for ſeveral days, retaining her thighs cloſe together, 
without moving her body. In ſome caſes it will be pro- 
per to heat the patient with ſome mineral waters of the 
chalybeat kind, and ſome preparations of ſteel; but if the 
diſorder is inveterate, endeavours muſt be uſed to palliate 
it, by ordering the patient conſtantly, to wear the T 
r d Seng] 
If the prolapſed parts are inflamed, diſcutient fomen- 
tations and cataplaſms are to be applied externally, and 
bleeding and the other internal medicines directed under 


25 — 


the article INFLAMMATION, © BY POR 
- PRoLarsvs Uv, a diforder of the uvüla, which 
is ſometimes ſo much enlarged and elongated as even to 
"reach the larynx and pharynx, and obſtruct the actions 
both of reſpiration and deglutition. If it proceeds from a 
recent inflammation, as may be judged from the pain, 
heat, and redneſs of the circumjacent parts, the patient 
may be relieved with cooling gargles, and injections of 
wine and water, or a decoction of proper herbs with a 
little alum; but at the ſame time proper coolers muſt be 
uſed internally, with bleeding, purges, and clyſters, to 
prevent the inflammation from ſpreading through the 


fauces, and exciting a quinſy. When this diforder con- 


tinues, notwithſtanding the uſe of remedies, it will be 


neceſſary, depteſſing the tongue with a ſpatula, to clip 


off the redundant part of the uvula with a pair of ſciſſars; 
after which the blood being permitted to run a little time, 
It may be reſtrained by a gargle of warm wine, vinegar, 
or if it ſtill continues, apply a little alum, or a cautery, 
tll-the- ß; ß 
PROLATE, in geometry, an epithet applied to a 
ſpheroid produced by the revolution of a ſemi-ellipſis 
ibu , ͤ , TRIS EIT ST, 
PROLATION, in mufic, the art of ſhaking or mak- 
ing ſeveral inflections of the voice or ſound on the ſame 
NCT nw T9 CORO TY 
PROLEGOMENA, in philalogy, certain prepara- 
tory obſervations or diſcourſes * N book, &c. 
containing ſomething neceſſary ſor the reader to be ap- 
| 4 — of, to enable him the better to underſtand the 
book, or to enter Jeeper into the ſcience, cke. 
PFROLEPSIS, Ie, a figure in rhetoric, by which 
we anticipate or prevent what might be obj 
adverſary; thus, it may be objefted, &c. 4, | 
PROLEPTIC, po E, an epithet applied to a 
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great meaſure inconſiſtent with the deſign of 1 pio 
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Periodical difeaſe, which anticipates, or whoſe 1 
| Teturns ſoonet and ſooner every time, as is ſrequently the 
* PROLOCUTOR. of the Convocation, the ſpeaker. ot 
/ on Cen 
, PROLOGUE, ' Prologus, in dramatic poetry, a dif- 
courſe addreſſed to the audience before the drama or play 
begins. The original intention was to advertiſe the au- 
dience of the ſubje& of the piece, and to prepare them to 
enter more eaſily into the action, and ſometimes to make 
an apology for the poet. The laſt article ſeems 0 

to have taken poſſeſſion of the prologue in the Briti 
drama. The French have left of the uſe of prologues: 
thoſe few they uſe have nothing in them of the genuine 
prologue, 0 an no relation to the ſubject, but being 
mere flouriſhes or harangues in praiſe of the king; &c. In 
the ancient theatre the prologus Was properly the actot 
who rehearſed the prologue: the prologus was eſteemed 
one of the dramatis perſonæ, 120 never appeared in the 
piece in any other character: the prologue, therefore, 
among them, though tiot an eflential, was yet an acceſſarz 


| part of the piece; with us it is no part at all, but ſome- 


thing intirely diſtin@ and ſeparate { with them the drama 
was opened with the appearance of the prologus; with us 
it is not opened till after the prologus is retired. With 
us he always directs his ſpeech to the audience, confider- 
ed as in a play-houſe; but with them he ought in pro- 
priety to have ſpoken to a chorus of byſtanders, or per- 
ſons to be preſent at the real action: but this being in a 
Dgue, 
it was directed to the audience. The prologhe is of Moch 
more ancient ſtanding than the epilogue. See the article 
. e e oo JE ge wy 
PROMETHE US, in the ancient aſtronomy, the 


| name of the conſtellation now called Hercules. See Htr- 


CULES, Ds x 5 : 5 wet 4 „nn ene 
"PR E, in law, is when upon any valuable conſi- 


deration one binds himſelf by word of mouth to another 
to perform a thing agreed on. It is held upon ſuch a pro- 
' miſe that action will lie for breach, which will nat if the 
promiſe be without conſideration, that being a naked bar- 


— 


Bain, from which no action can atiſe, 3 
 PROMONTORY, in geography, a bigh point of 
land or rock projecting out into the fea : the extremity 
of 85 towards the ſea, is called a cape, or head- 
e 451 Hts 2h HOUT ee. 
PROMT ER, ia the drama, an officer whoſe buſineſs 
it is to watch attenttvely the actors ſpeaking on the ſtage, 
in order to ſuggeſt and put them forward, when at a 
ſtand, to correct them when amiſs, &c. in their, patts-. 
' PROMULGATED,” or PROMUTd ED, ſomething 
' publiſhed or proclaimed, and generally applied to a law, 
to denote, the | publiſhing of proclaiming it to the 


* o 


people. C e 

" FRONAOS, in the ancient Architecture, a porch to a 
church, palace, or other ſpacious building. See the ar- 
Ee es es acts holy arr rr dg Get 
PRONATORS, Pronttof#," in anatomy, two muſ- 
cles of the radius,” Which ſerve to turn the palm of the 
hand downwards, and are diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
rotundus and quadratus. The 'pronator quadratus, or 
tranſverſus, is à ſmall fleſhy muſcle,” lying tranſverſel 
on the inſide of the lower extremity of the fore arm. 1 
is fixed: by one ſide in the long eminence at the lower part 
of the internal angle of the ulna, and by the other in the 
concave fide of the lower extremity of the radius, It is 
nearly as broad as it is long, and is wholly fleſhy, with- 
out any mixture of tendihous. fibres. The pronator ro- 
tundus, or obliquus, is a ſmall muſcle more broad than 
thick, ſituated on the upper part of the ulna, oppoſite to 
the ſupinator brevis. It is fixed to the internal condyte of 
the os humeri, and from thence paſſes obliquely before 
the extremity of the tendon of the brachiæus, and reaches 
to the middle part of the convex ſide of the radius, where 
it becomes flat; and is inſerted below the ſupinator bre- 


S + 


vis, by an extremity almoſt altogether fleſhy. _. 
PRONG. Hos, in huſbandry, the. name of an inſtru- 
ment uſed to hoe or break the ground near and among 
the roots of plants... The prong-hoe conſiſts of two hook- 

ed points, of fix orſeven inches length; and when ſtruck 


into the ground, will ſtir and remove it the ſame depth 
1 GX. CO ISI MET in te 
| y 7 * ** " ; « - 48 
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* 
4s the plou 


cutting up t 


- courte 


demonſtrative. pronouns ; relative 
pronouns ; gentile pronouns, or ſu 
country, as noſtras, veftras, and cijas; interrogative pro- 
nouns, and reciprocal pronouns. See DEMONSTRA- 
FELL RELEASE LS os 
: PRONOUNCING, or PRONUNCIATION, in paint- 
ing, the marking and expreſſing the parts of all kinds of 
bodies with that degree of force, neceſſary to make them 


which conſtitutes or denominates a 


We + 


Wc 
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h does; and thus anſwer both. 1 
e weeds, and opening the land. 
ge comes into excellent ale, even in the horſe-hooing * 
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' buſbandry ; and in this the hoe-plough. can only come 


of the rows of the corn, tur- 


* 


within three or four inches 51 
neps, 1 the like; bt this inſtrument may be uſed af- 


f * 


ter wards; and wich it the land may be raiſed and ſtirred, 
even to the very falk of the plant. 
_-PRONOUN, Pronomen, in grammar, a declinable 
part of ſ 
out ſome perſon, or thing. 


ſpeech, which being put inſtead of a noun, points 


divided into the fix following elaſſes, viz. 
Fre poſſeſſive 
ch as denòte a perſon's 


Pronouns are 


more or leſs diſtin and conſpicuous, 


80g: <0 1 N 8 
Pronunciation makes much the moſt difficult part of a 


written grammar; in regard that a book expreſſing itſelf 


to the eyes, in a matter that wholly concerns the ears, 
ſeems next akin to that of teachin 
guiſh colours: hence it is that there is no part ſo defective 
grammar as that of the pronunciation, as the writer has 


in 8 
frequently no term l 
$ 


to give the reader an idea of 
the ſound he would expre 


ems neceſſary to fix as nearly as poſſible all the ſeveral 


founds employed in the pronunciation of that language. 
Cicero tells us, that pronunciation underwent ſeveral 
changes among the Romans; and indeed it is more pre- 


carious in the living languages, being, as Du Bos tells 


us, ſubſervient to faſhion in theſe. The French language 
is clogged with a difficulty in pronunciation from Which 
moſt others are free; and it conſiſts in this, that moſt of 
their words have two different pronunciations, the one in 


common proſe, the other in verſe. * 

PRONUNCIATION is alſo uſed for the fifth and laſt part 
of rhetoric, which conſiſts in varying and regulating the 
voice agreeably to the matter and words, ſo as = ef- 


fectually to perſuade and touch the hearers. It is much 


the ſame with what is otherwiſe called emphaſis. 
PROOF, in arithmetic, an operation whereby the 

truth and juſtneſs of a calculation is examined and aſcer- 

tained. The proper proof is always by the contrary rule: 


thus ſubtraction is the proof of addition, and multiplica- 


tion of diviſion; and vice verſa. 
Prooe, in law, & c. denotes the mediums or arguments 

uſed to evince the truth of any thing. 
PROOF is alſo uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe with ſtandard; 

thus we call that proof ſpirit, which is of the ſtandard 


ſtrength, or half alcohol half phlegm. _ e, 
PROPAGATION, Propagatio, the act of multiply- 


ing the kind, or of producing the like in the natural way 
of generation. 5 
PROPER, Proprium, ſomethiog naturally and eſſen- 
tially belonging to any thing. Le 
PROPER, in grammar, is applied to nouns, or names, 
which are diſtinguiſhed into proper and appellative. 
ProPER FRACTION. See the article FRACTION... 
PROPERTY, Proprietas, in a general ſenſe, that 
ing proper; or it 
is a particular virtue or quality which nature has beſtow- 
ed on ſome things excluſive of all others: thus colour is 
a property of light ; extenſion, figure, diviſibility, and 
impenetrability, are properties of . c. 1 
ROPERTY, in law, is defined to be the higheſt right 
a perſon has, or can have, to any thing; it being uſed to 
denote that right which one has to lands or tenements, 
goods or chattels, in no reſpect depending upon another's 


* 


| PROPHECY, =popnrue, a prediction made by divine 
inſpiration, N e 


Mr. Whiſton condemns all allegorical explanations of | 
. I 


ends of ft 
e prong- | 
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the 1 of the Old Teſtament cited 
as Weak, ſtic 

ſenſe of the prophecies, be all 


 chriftianity. He therefore 


| therefore, to ſolve the difficulty, he is fore 


2 


dy the Jews. 


— 7 


the blind to diſtin- 


for want of a proper term, 

therefore, he ſubſtitutes a vicious and precarious one. To 

gry: © jul idea of the pronunciation of a language, it 
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enthaſhaſtic, Ne, and adds, 


m thod of : thei rand the! ot 1570 

1etnod ot mewing their comple tion than Dy. abplving 

them ſecondarily and typically to our Load, ar IS ; 

been in Their fuß wrt e intention e fle 

in the times of the Old Teſtament, we loſe all the rea] 

advantages of the ancient 2 as to the pri 5 
e 


owed, 


& 4 


| the proof of 
ts up a new ſcheme in oppo- 
fition thereto { he owns that taking the preſent text of the 
Old Teſtament/for genuine, it is impoſſible to expound - 
the apoſtles cizations of the prophecies of the Old Teſta. 
ment on any other than the allegorical eee and 
ed to have e- 
courfe to a ſuppoſition contrary to the ſenſe of all Chriſtian 
writers before him, viz. that the text of the Old Teſta- 
ment has been greatly corrupted ſince the apoſtolical age 


"Perſons pretending to prophecies are puniſhable ar 
common law; by ſtatute, likewiſe, if an perſon. publiſh 


re e e | | fuch prophecies with an intent to raiſe ſedition, they ſhall 
PRONUNCIATION, Pronunciatio, in grammar, the 
manner of articulating or ſounding the words of a lan- 


forfeit-101. for the firſt offence, and ſuffer a year's impri- 
ſonment; and for the ſecond, incur the forfeiture of all 
their 17775 VVV 
PROPHET, wgopnry;, in general, | a perſon who 
foretels future events, but is particularly applied to ſuch 
inſpired perſons among the Jews as were commiſſioned by 
God to declare his will and purpoſes to. that people. 
1 . the canonical books of the Old Teſtament, we 
have the writings of ſixteen prophets, four of which ac 
denominated the greater prophets, viz. Iſaiah, Je;emiab, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, fo called from the length ot extent 
of their writings, which exceed thoſe of the others, vie. 
Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonas, Micab, Nabum, 
Habakkuk, Haggai, Zachariah, and Malachi, who are 
called the leſſer prophets from the ſhortneſs of their 
writings, The Jews do not place Daniel among the 
prophets, becauſe, they ſay, he lived the life of a courtier 
rather than that of a prophet. An account of the ſeyeral 
writings of the prophets may be ſeen each under its par- 
„ RL 51D 1d wits at "= 
| PROPHYLACTICE, poguaenrmn,. in medicine, 
that part thereof which inſtructs as to the method of pre- 
ferving health and averting diſeaſes, __ 
' PROPITIATION, in theology, a ſacrifice offered to 
God to aſſwage his wrath, and render him propitious. 
Among the Jews there were both ordinary and ublic a- 
crifices, as holocauſts, &c. offered by way of thank (giv- 
ing; and extraordinary ones, offered by particular x 
ſons guilty of any crime, by wey of propitiation, Lhe 
Romiſh chureh believe the maſs to be a ſacrifice of propi- 
tiation for the living and the dead. The reformed 
churches allow of-no propitiation but that one offered by 


| Jeſus Chriſt on the croſs. Propitiation was alſo a f 


among the Jews, celebrated on the tenth of the month 
 Tiſri, in commetnoration of the pardon. proclaimed to 
their forefathers by Moſes on the part of God, who 
thereby remitted the puniſhment due to the crime of their 
worſhipping the golden calf. e 
PROPITIATORY, or Mtrcy-SEAT, among the 
ews, was the cover or lid of the ark of the covenant. 
. 5 „„ 
The cherubims ſpread their wings over the propitis- 


"PROPLASM is ſometimes uſed for a mould, where 
any, metal or. ſoft matter, which will afterwards grow 
hard, is caft : hence, Po ere, aan by 
PROPLASTICE, the art of making moulds for calt- 
ing thin Ml tte HL EIT 
_ PROPOLIS, the name of a certain ſubſtance more 
2 and tenacious than wax, with which the bees 
58 up all the holes or cracks in the ſides of their 
ves, «6 + 10 1 
' PROPORTION, in arithmetic, the identity or fin: 
tude of two ratios, magnitudes or 2 501 
are (aid to be proportional, the firit A to the ſecond » 
and the third C to the fourth D, when the ratio of the 
firſt A to the ſecond B is the ſame thing with the ratios 
ay: x 2 5 6 10 ſame thing. 
the third C to the fourth D; or which is the lame! 


when the firſt A as often contains or is. contained in tbe 
ſecond B, as the third C contains or is conta . 


? 


_aarrr, 


jonal numbers, becaufe the firſt numper 4 is as 
often contained in the ſecond number 8, as" the third 
number 12 is contained in the fourth number 24, that 
| is, woes; aud which. is therefore called the” common 


ratio. „ Ae Gor nn : ; | EE 2 NN $ 
Whence it follows, that mapnitudes, which to one. 


the one to the other, and, if à magnitude have the ſame 

ratio to other magnitudes, thoſe magnitudes are equal 

one to the other. Which is the nigth prop of Euc. v. 
Nowy, in the comparing the quantities A 

ther, if the ratio of the fecond B t 

to be the ſame with the ratio of the firſt A to the fecond 


B, and of the third © to the fourth D; then theſe four | 


quantities A, B, C, D, are faid to be in geometric propor- 
tion continued, or ſometimes in geometrie progreſhion, 
and are therefore called progrefional numbers; and fo for 
any greater number, viz. 5, 6, 7, &c. Thus, the numbers 
2, 2 I, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, Kc. or, Br, 27, 9255 T, 5 3» 
&c. are in geometric proportion continued, becauſe there 
is the ſame conſtant ratio between them, and are therefore 
called progreffional numbers, or geometrical ſeries ; the 
firſt of which is called an increaſing ſeries, becauſe it is 
generated by a continual. multiplication ; the ſecond is 


called a decreaſing ſeries, inaſmuch as it is generated by | 
| ea g 5, he r I 


continual diviſion. | Rr tes 
When 3, 4, or more quantities, A, B, C, D, &c. are 
continually proportional, the firſt A ſhall have a dupli- 
cate ratio to the third, C, of that it has ta the fecond B, 
as bein g compounded of the ratios of the firſt to the ſecond, 
of the ſe 
ſo always in order one more, as the proportion ſhall be 
expreſſed. „ VV 
In comparing the quantities A, B, C, D, e if 
the ratio che ronä quantity B to the third C be great- 
er or leſſer than the ratio of the firſt A ta the ſecond B, 
or of the third C to the fourth D; then thofe quantities 
A, B, C, D, are ſaid to be in geomettie proportion diſ- 
continued; thus in the numbers, 4, 8, 24, 48, becauſe 
the ratio of the hoon $ to the third 24 is triple greater 
than the ratio of the firſt 4 to the ſecond 8, or of the 


third 24 tothe fourth 48, which is but double, therefore, | 


thoſe 4 numbers are in geomettic proportion diſcontinued, 
and the fign for diſcontinued proportion is:: and, where 
the ſign is placed, it ſhews that there the proportion is in- 
terrupted, and begins a- new, and accordingly, where 
four quantities are thus expreſſed A: B:: C: D, they are 
thus to be read, as A is to B, that is, in proportion to B, 
CANE / ĩͤ ͤ 0 Fs oa - 
From theſe premiſſes d Ny conſidered, all the various 
properties of proportional numbers or quantities will be 
carry roſy ated. | a EN ar. 
Firſt, If four quantities be in proportion either con- 
tinued or diſcontinued, the product of the extremes is 
equal to the product of the means. 
Thus, if in diſcontinued proportion it be ra: a:: rb: 
b, the product of the extremes is r xaxb gra b, evident- 
ly equal to that of the means, axrxb=arb. 
Again, if in continued proportionals it be a: ;: ary: 


ar fr, the product of the extremes is aXarrr=aarrr, | 


evidently equal to the product of the means ar Xarr = 
Whence, on the contrary, ro tes 
If, of four quantities, the product of the means is equal 
to the product of the extremes, then theſe four quantities 
are all in geometric proportion. e e, ee 
If three quantities are in geometrical proportion con- 
tinued, the product of the extremes is er to the ſquare 
of the mean or middle term. Thus, if three terms be a, 
4, ar r, the product of the extremes is axarr =aarr, 


evidently equal to the ſquare of the mean or middle term 


ar ͤ © n og 
If there be never ſo many continual proportionals, the 
product of the extremes is equal to the product of any 
two of the means, equally diſtant from the extremes; as 
alſo to the ſquare of the middle term, if the number of 
terms be odd. As in the feries a, ar, arr, a, ar, 
ar*, ar”, &c. the product of the extremes, and of any 
two terms equally remote from them, and the fquare of 


the middle term is = 4 fe, as is manifeſt from multiply- | 


cond to the third, and of the third to the fourth; 


to the third C ig found | 


* 9 , * 
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Tf ſeveral qu 
diſeontinued, 


Nee, Bf e e 
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then, 3s fee: erer eri fot 


My N III x ar NTT Naur er, 
and the fame magnitude have the ſame ratio, are equal R OE J0r FouReiades Doe 8 *» ata ng 


e,, OG ee 
i If , © Ye e als ty” MF 4 7 {4 1 A 2 + 
Ik they are continued, as @, ar, a7", Han, gry 


| &c. then'l ſay as 4 art T ar, For Furf4 ure, 


CC tart, &c. Fora ware any 
er AAA Far, =arXa+ar, + ar, Tan, + 
4 „1%, evidently 
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4 , =aar+aar', +aar*, +aa 
e al. y i 9 "ho 


antities are /proportionaly continued, 0f, | 

s one antecedent. is to its conſequent; 1G 

is the ſum of all the antecedeyts to the fun of afl the 
N I, * 4 "OED * 5 | 


If they are diſcontinued; ud a ,bei ere 


ene ws may, eakly dba the fum of cy geometric 
„ A] er wn 
| For ſuppoſe G the greateſt term, L the leaſt,” and the 


proportion of the gteateſt to the next Tefſer, as R to 1. 


Suppoſe the ſum. of the whole progreſſion &: now ſince 


the antecedent is to the conſequent asR'to 1; and the 
ſum of all the antecedents, is 8— L, and the ſum of all 
the confequents 8— G; it wilt be R: 1::8— L: 8-86 


and therefore by the firſt, RS —RGSS LL; and taking 


away S on both fides, and adding RG, we ſhalt have 
RS—S=RG—L; and dividing both fides of the equa- 


tion by R-, we ſhall have $ = <= eder 


| Example. Suppoſe 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, 2, 1, f, 4, and it 
be required to find its ſum, , RE RP 
| HereR =2, G = 64, L 94, and conſequently R 


 G—L= 127 4, and ſince Kd , therefare the ſum is 


327 +. By this theorem may the ſum of any infinite pro- 
 greffion decreaſing be found. For here L the leaſt term, 
being leſs than any affignable quantity, may be rejected as 
nothing; from this caſe it xcally vaniſhes, and then the 


* 222 
| theorem will be 8 "Ros py: x 


Example. Suppoſe this decreaſing ſeries 4. & inks 


Ir > rigs &c. infinitely continued, the whole fum 


will be x, or unity for R x Oger, which, divided by 
R—x=1, makes 1, = ſum. | 3 


nued, the ſum will be ; for R is 3, and & , and there- 
fore RxG=3x4= 1, which, divided 
makes I for the ſum ; and univerſally let any quantity be 


n N F e 
Suppoſe this ſeries 4, 5, 5, 4+» Kc. infinitely conti- 


by R—1 = 2, 


| propoſed, if I take a part thereof denominated by a, viz. 


7 „ and of this a part denominated by a, and ſo on infinite- | 


| ly, whatever be the number a, the whole progreſſion wi 
3 e e e e 
be a part denominated by 4 — 1, that is, + u 
N ee % ., 
3 . | | 
&c, infinitely continued = ——. 5 hae 
If there be two ranks of quantities in geometrical pro- 
portion, their products and quotients ſnall likewiſe be 
. proportional thus: | e ee een THY RO 
Siena 

BOP Ll mies, 
Their products actacrs i; bd: bdrsy and quotes 


* 
a af AoA OE noon 
— 


7 pong grace evidently proportional ; for firſt the 


of the extremes 


arhb : | i (5% 1 1 wt 
CA e 


| 


; 


product of the means. Tv 09:01:93) 
For if a, ra, rra, rrra, , or 2. 4. 8. 16. A, it is plain 
the product of the extremes and of the means is the ſame 
eee eee, eg norton dre a+ 4s 
In diſcrete proportionale, let a: ra 11 bir; chat is, 
2:4: 15: 30. The product of the extremes and of the 
means can here be. no other than r G.. 
On which proportion is groanded the golden rule, or 


4 4 
* 


Rule of Three in arithmetic; ſo called, becauſs having three 
| JT „ numbers 


1 13 


#3 


- * 


If four quantities are proportional, either oontinvally 
or diſcretely, the product of the extremes is equal to the 
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Humbers(avn> 4.1) intoagheshow tofing mn tren. 
Furth reional e for, this / ourth „be un; 
term is xnoyyn, be. 


gauuſe it is the ſame with the product of the means.. 4:and. 


15. Wherefort the rule direQs-u8/to myltiply the third 


dy te ſecond; that you may thereby vbtain; the product 


of the means hich, divided by one of the extremes, yiz. 


— 


the firſt, muſt needs give the other, War e 


1 ſought. See ULE. of 0 ree diretbs....:. WO MY 
- 8 ; » < * „een a TS fo 
. . Traverſe, at Reciprocal PROPORTION, is when, of, four 


numbers or quantities, the third bears the ſame propor- 
tion to the hirſt, as the ſecond: does to the fourth... see 


Ne e ee ne eee 
Harmonical P̃opoRTrox is when four numbers or 
quantities ate taken in a certain order, the firſt dae the 
ſame ratio to the fourth, as the difference of the firſt and 
ſecond. has to the difference of the third and fourth, Ex. 
ample, 9, 12, 16, 24, are harmonlcally proportional, viz. 
: 24:12 +9-::24—16 (or g: 24: 3: 8) but if the 
firſt is to the Sn, as the difference of the firſt and ſe- 
cond, it is called contra-harmonical proportion; as. 2, 
8, 4, 6, where 2: 6:: 64:82 (i. e. 2:6: 2 £9 N 
IT his kind of proportion may exiſt alſo between three 
numbers, one of which is compared as a middle term to 
both the extremes; that is, if the firſt has the ſame ratio 
to the third, as the difference of the firſt and ſecond to the 
difference of the ſecond and third; or as the difference of 
the ſecond and third to that of the firſt and ſecond; for 
ſuch coincide with the former, b 
twice. Example, 3. 4. 6, are harmonical, becauſe 3: 
6 :: 4-3: 6—4 (viz. 3—— 2: 1: 2) and theſe contra- | 
harmonical, 3, 5, 6; becadè 3: 6::6—- 5: 5-3 (viz. 3: 
6 :: 1: 2.) And if in a ſeries of numbers every 3 terms 
are harmonical, it is a harmonical ſeries or progtreſſion 
(i. e. a ſeries of conjunct or continued harmonials.) Ex- 


ample, 10. 12. 15. 20. 30. 60. wherein every 3 terms þ 


next together are harmonical. And when of 4 terms the 
2 middle are different, that may be called disjunct harmo- 
nical proportion. VE e Wooley nlp ror 

But this conſiderable difference is to be obſerved be- 
tween this kind of proportion and the former, that in a 


# 


ſeries of continued harmonials every four terms adjacent 


will not alſo be harmonical, as they are geometrical or 
arithmetical in theſe kinds of progreſſion. Example. 
Though 10, 12, 15, are harmonica], and alſo 12, 15, 20; 
yet 10, 12, 15, 20, are not ſo. | 2 
If we take the word proportion ſtrictly, according to 
the general definition, for an equality of ſimilar relations 
between two numbers, then it muſt be owned there is no 
new ſpecies of proportion here; for there is no new kind 
of relation in any two terms, but only a mixed compari- 
ſon between two numbers and their differences from 
others; and the proportion conſtituted is really a geome- 
trical one, or an equality of ratios ; not, indeed, of the 
given numbers, but of the ratio of the extremes compar- 
ed to the ratio of the differences of theſe extremes with 
the middle terms: but though this is not ſtrictly a pro- 
portion among the given numbers immediately together, 
yet it is certainly a complex and new relation (diſtant 
from the immediate arithmetical or geometrical relation 


between the ſeveral couplets or numbers themſelves) to 
which, alſo, the name proportion is applied. 


This denomination of harmonical ariſes from muſic ; 
becauſe the relations or proportions of ſounds that make 
harmony, are found to be of the kind here defined, of 
which a more particular explanation may be ſeen under 
the article ConcoRD.. „ ty org 

PROPORTION is alſo uſed for the relation between un- 
equal things of the ſame kind, whereby their ſeveral] parts 
correſpond to each other with an equal augmentation or 
diminution: +- + W e ae. n roll. 
Thus, in redueing a figure into little, or enlarging it, 
care is taken to obſerve an equal diminution, or enlarge- 
ment, through all its parts; ſo that if one line, e. gr be 
contracted by one-third. of its length, all the reſt ſhall 
be contracted in the ſame proportion. 1 CobAg 


The making reductions of this kind is the great uſe of | 


the proportional compaſſe. 6 
PROPOSITION, Propoſitis, in logic, part of an ar- 

gument wherein ſome quality, either negative or poſitive, 

is attributed to a ſubject 3 or, dee to Chauvinus, it 


| the prefect's lieutenant, ot an,officer whom the pig ſect of 


|. . FROPRETOR, a Roman, magiſtrate, who,. having 


taking the middle term | 


| animate, are introduced as living and rational beings. 


'| tures, 


$ % 
1 ta a 
1 9 5 31 # 
x 4 


thewn. If 


operation propoſed, and its e 


- * * 


of what he Is going to relate. 


| the pretorium, commiſſioned to do any part o 
his place. 3 0 


his duty in 


diſcharged. the qffice, of pretor at home, was ſent into x 
province to command there with his former pretorial zu- 
thority. It was alſa an appellation. given to thoſe who, 
without having been pretors at Sub were {ent extraor. 
dinarily into the provinces to adminiſter juſtice with the 
! authority of preters, Loo oo oo IN 

PROPRIETOR, or PROPRIETARY, he who has the 
| propertr.of aoy Ding.. 
nee hire WEAKER 
immediate ſignification of a word agrees to the thing it is 
applied to; in, which ſepſe it is uſed. in oppoſition to 


1 


figurative, or remote ſignificatiIoo. 
_ PROQUESTOR,; Proqueſter, the queſtor's lieute- 


nant, or a 
his ſtead. BE „%% %„ ̃ ⁰ͤ⁰ %% ( RE | 
PRO RATA, in commerce, a term ſometimes uſed 
by merchants for, in proportion; as, Each perſon muſt 


perſon who diſcharged the office of queſtor in 


reap the profit or ſuſtain the loſs, pro rata to his intereſt, 


1 


that is, in proportion to his ſtock,” “. 
PROROGATION, Preragatis, the act of prolonging, 
adjourning, or putting off. to another. time. The differ- 
ence between a prorogation and 'an adjournment. of par- 
liament is, that by prorogation the ſemon is ended, and 
ſuch bills as paſſed in either houſe, or both houſes, and 
had not the royal aſſent, muſt, at the next, aſſembly, be- 
gin again; becauſe that every ſeſſion of parlianient is in 
law a ſevera A : whereas, if the patliament be 
only adjourned, there is no new ſeſſion, and conſequent- 
ly all things continue in the ſame ſtate they were in be- 
ſore the adjournment. See ADJOURNMENT. and Pan- 
LIAMENT. ons te ys ge 
PROSCRIPTION, ae a publication made 
in the name of the chief, or leader of a party, whereby he 
promiſes a reward to any one who ſhall bring him the 
head of one of his enemies. © Goo oe ne nt 
PROSE, 7 75 the natural lapguage of mankind, 
looſe and unconhned, by poetical meaſures, rhymes, &c. 
in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to verſe. 
PROSECUTOR, in law, he that purſues a cauſe in 
another's name, e Th LI...” 
PROSELYTE, a new convert to ſome religion or re- 
ligne .r frog eee 
PROSODV, Proſadia, that part of rammar which 
treats of the quantites and accents of ſyllables, and the 
manner of Rigg verſes, 7 ooo 
PROSOPOPOELA, Tlfoanenee, a figure in the- 
toric, whereby we raiſe qualities, or things inanimate, 
into perſons. This figure is divided into two parts: 1. 
when good and bad qualities,  accidents,. and things in- 


=. 


o 


The ſecond part of this figure is when we give a les 
to inanimate things, and make rocks, woods, vers, 
buildings, &c. expreſs the paſſions of rational eres 


PROS TAT, in anatomy, | a gland generally 7 | 


poſed to be two ſeparate bodies, though in realit 
* a 


one, of a roundiſh, or ſomewhat heart-faſhioned 5 
ſituated juſt beſore the neck of the bladder, and ſurtound- 
ing the beginning of the urethra. © 
FI W TI 9 ROS THA- 
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 SROSTHAPAEBRESIS, „ease in uf 
75 the difference between the true and mean motion, or 
true and mean place, of a planet, called alfo equation of 
the orbie ox of che center, and ſimply equation. 
- Proſthapheereſis amdunts to the difference between the 
mean and _— —B op 964% 
 PROSTHESIS, in grammar, the prefixing ſome let- 
ter or {ſyllable at the beginning of a word, as in gnatus, 
- - PRoSTHEsS1s,” among ſurgeons, is the ſupplying that 
which'is deficient by the appoſition of new matter, as the 


filing up ulcers; wounds, &e, with new fleſh. ' 


' PROSTYLE, in antient architecture, a range of co- | | 
e | tament, 3 part of the proverbs of Solomon, 
the ſon of David, ki 


lumns in the front of a temple. . e 
PRO T A818, in the antient drama, the firſt part of a 
comic or tragic piece, wherein the ſeveral perſons are 
ſhewn, their Characters intimated, and the ſubject of the 
piece propoſed and entered upon. 1 
PROTECTION, the ſhelter, defence, authority, and 
aid em by any one in behalf of another. 
PROTECTOR, a 


perſon who undertakes to ſhelter 
and defend the weak, helpleſs, and diftreſſed, | 

| PROTECTOR: is alſo ſometimes uſed for a regent of a 
kingdom, made choice of to govern it during the mino- 


rity of a prince. wo e 
| PRO EST, in law, is a call of witneſs, or an open 
affirmation that a 
conditionally, yield his conſent to any act, or to the pro- 
ceeaing of any judge in a court in which his juriſdiction 
is doubtful; or to anſwer upon his oath farther than he 
is bound by law, © ed, ARE 
PROTEST, in commerce, is a ſummons wrote by a no- 
public to a merchant, banker, or the like, to accept 
or diſcharge a bill of exchange drawn on him, after his 
havin refrſed either to accept or pay it. 
PROTESTANT, a name firſt given in Germany to 
thoſe who adhered to the doctrine of Luther; becauſe in 


1529, they proteſted againſt a decree of the emperor 


Charles V. and the diet of Spires ; declaring that they 


appealed to a general council. The name has alſo been 
given to thoſe of the ſentiments of Calvin, and is now 
become a common denomination for all thoſe of the re- 
formed churches. | Cd Ss ee | 
- PROTHONOTARY, a term which properly figni- 


ſies firſt notary, and which was ancient!y the title of the 
principal notaries of the emperors of Conſtantinople. 
PRoTHONOTARY with us is uſed for an officer in the 
court of King's Bench and common pleas ; the former of 
which courts has one, and the latter three. The Protho- 
notary of the King's Bench records all civil actions ſued in 
that court, as the clerk of the crown-office does all cri- 
minal caſes. | ew tin 
PROTHV RIS, in the ancient architecture, is fome- 
times uſed for a quoin or ſtone in the corner of a wall, 


and ſometimes for a crofs beam or rafter. Prothyris is 
alſo uſed by Vignola for a particular ſort of key of an 
arch; an inſtance of which is found in the Ionic order: 


it conſiſts of a roll of water-baſes between two reglets 
and two fillets, crowned with a Doric 
figure greatly reſembling that of modillion. 
| PROTHYRUM, in architecture, a porch at the 
outer door of a houſe. 1 

PROTO-TYPE is che original or model after which 
a thing was formed, but chiefly uſed for the patterns of 
things to be engraved, caſt, &c. | 


PROTRACTION, in ſurveying, the ſame with plot- 
| : | root and propagate. 


ting. See the article PLOTTING. 

ROTRACTOR, in ſurgery, a kind of forceps, ſo 
called from extracting foreign bodies out of wounds. 
 ProOTRACTOR is alſo the name of an inſtrument uſed 
for protracting or laying down on paper the angles of a 
field, or other figure. © © ; 
Thhe protractor is a ſmall ſemi-circle (plate CII. fig. 10.) 
of braſs, or other ſolid matter ; the limb or circumference 
of which is nicely divided into 180 degrees; it ſerves not 
only to draw angles on paper, or any plane, but alſo to 
examine the extent of thoſe already laid down. For this 


but it is now uſed for all the food 


perſon does, either not at all, or but | 


cymatium ; its | 


8 7 
» 4 a 10 
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no- ¶ the other fide; computing on the ptotractor from B, wilt 
ſhew the quantity of the angle that was to be meaſured. 
»PROTUBERANGCE, in anatomy, is any eminence, 
© | whether natural or pretet · naturalʒ that projects or adyances. 


out. und the reſt. - F | "of 
_PROVEND, or PRO VRN DER, originally ſignified a 

kind of veſſel containing the meaſure of corn daily given 

to a horſe, or other beaſt af labour, for his ſubſiſtence 1 

ven to cattle; 

n, is a conciſe, wit- 


"PROVERB, according to Ca 
grounded upon experience, and for 


„ and wiſe ſpeech, 


the moſt; part containing ſame uſeful inſtruction. 


Book of PROYERBs, a canonical book of the Old-Teſ- 


ng of Iſtael. The firſt twenty-four 
chapters are acknowledged to be the genuine work of that 
prince the next five chapters are a collection of ſeveral 
of his:proverbs, made by order of king Hezekiah z and 
the two laſt ſeem to have been added, though belonging 
to different and unknown authors, Agur the ſon of Jakebz 
and king Lemuel, _ © e : 
In this excellent book are contained rules for the con- 
duct of all conditions of life; for kings, courtiers, maſ- 
ters, ſervants, fathers, mothers, children, ce. 
PROVIDENCE. the conduct and direction of the ſe- 
2 parts of the univerſe, by a ſuperior intelligent 
eing. "0% # | | | | 
The notion of a providence is founded on this ſuppoſi - 


laws of nature, nor ſo connected the chain of ſecond 
cauſes, as to leave the world to itſelf; but that he ſtill 
preſerves the reins in his own hands, and occaſionally in- 
terpoſes, alters, enforces, reſtrains, and ſuſpends thoſe 
laws by a particular interpoſition. d 46 : 

Some, with the Epicureans, deny a providence, as ima- 
gining it inconſiſtent with the happineſs of the divine 
W . DEANS. | 

Others again deny the exiſtence of a providence, on 
_— of the ſeemingly unjuſt diſtribution of good and 
evil. | VET SOOT 22357 
Simplicius argues thus for a providence : If God do 
not look to the affairs of the world, it is either becauſe be 
cannot or will not; but the firſt is abſurd, ſince to go. 
vern cannot be difficult, when to create was eaſy; and 
the latter is. both abſurd and blaſphemous. See Gp. 


The ſentiments of Cicero are likewiſe very preciſe 


and pertinent to this purpoſe : he thinks it impaſſible for 
one who duly conſiders the innumerable objects of the 
univerſe, and their invariable order and beauty, to enter- 
tain the leaſt doubt, but that there is ſome efficient 
cauſe who preſides over and directs the mighty fabric! 
Nay he lays it down as a fundamental principle of all ſo- 
cieties, that there is a divine providence, which directs all 
events, obſerves the actions of mankind, whether good or 
bad, diſcerns the very intention of the heart, and will cer- 
tainly make a difference between good men and the 
wicked, 5 | ld OM Det 
Nuns of PROVIDENCE, a community of young women 
at Paris, who make two vows, viz. of chaſtity and obe- 
dience. They are habited in black, and board young 
ladies who chooſe to be educated among them. By 
PROVINCE, in geography, a diviſion of a kingdom 
or ſtate, compriſing ſeveral cities, towns, &c. all under 
the ſame government, and uſually diſtinguiſhed. by the 
extent either of the civil or ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction, 
PROVINE, a branch of a vine laid in the ground to take 
- PROVISO, in law, a condition inſerted in a deed, 
upon the obſervance of which the validity of the deed de- 


nds. * | 
""PROVOCATIVE, in phyſic, a medicine which is 


ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen nature, and incites to venery. 


PROVOST, Præpoſitus, an officer, whereof there are 
divers kinds, civil, military, &c.- 1155 e 
ProvosT of a city or town, is the chief municipal ma- 
iſtrate in ſeveral trading cities, particularly Edinburgh, 
Paris, &c. being much the ſame with mayor in other 


laſt purpoſe let the ſmall point, A, in the center of the | place 

otractor, be placed above the angular point, and let the 

de AB coincide with one of the fides that contain the 

angle propoſed ; then 
103 


: PRovosT Marſhal of an Army, is an officer appointed 


the number of degrees cut off by | 


to ſeize and ſecure deſerters, and all other criminals. . 


tion, that the Creator has not ſo fixed and aſcertained the 
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ty in the room of another. 31 N * 1250 a (UG AHA REA OR 
Sal PRUNELLE&, in chemiſtry. See the \article 


in 
N 2 8 tf HEELS 
| are plums dried in the fun- 
ſhjne, or in an oo“. 7 


n commerce, 
PRUNIFEROUS Txzxes; choſe with 
- fleſby fruit, with a nucleus in the middle 
- botanifleg hh, 252 bg 1) ore os 0028 $548 
- PRUNING, in gardening and agriculture; is telop- 
ping off the ſuperfiuous branches of trees, in order to make 
o_ bear better fruit, grow higher, or appear more re- 
- There is not any part of gardening, which is of more 
general uſe than that of pruning; and yet it is very rare 
to ſee fruit · trees ſkilfully managed: and almoſt every gar- 
dener will pretend to be a maſter of this buſineſs, though 
there are but few who rightly underſtand it; nor is it to be 
learned by rote, but requires a ſtrict obſervation of the 

different manners of growth of the ſeveral ſorts of fruit- 
trees; ſome requiring to be managed one way, and others 
muſt be treated in a quite different method, which is only 
to be known from carefully obſerving how each kind is 
naturally diſpoſed to produce its fruit: for ſome ſorts pro- 


NMiras. 
PRUNES, i 


= 


1 | 


"ind calls by 


produce their fruits, for the moſt part, upon the former 
year's wood, as peaches, nectarines, &c. and others upon 
curſons or ſpurs, which are produced upon wood of three, 
four, or five, to fifteen or twenty years old, as pears, 
plums, cherries, &c. therefore, in order to the right 
management of fruit-trees, there ſhould always be pro- 
viſion made to have a ſufficient quantity of bearing wood 
in every part of the trees, and, at the ſame time, there 
ſhould not be a ſuperfluity of uſeleſs branches, which 
would exhauſt the ſtrength of the trees, and cauſe them 
to decay in a few years. | 
The reaſons which have been laid down for pruning of 
fruit-trees, are as follow : firſt, to preſerve trees longer 
in a vigorous bearing ſtate; the ſecond is, to render the 
trees more beautiful to the eye; and, thirdly, to cauſe the 
fruit to be larger, and better taſted, 3 
1. It preſerves a tree longer in an healthy bearing ſtate ; 
for by pruning off all ſuperfluous branches, ſo that there 
are no more left upon the tree than are neceſſary, or than 
the roots can nouriſh properly, the root is not exhaufted 


cut out; whereby much of the ſap will be uſeleſsly ex- 
pendess . | 625 5 

2. By ſkilful pruning of a tree, it is rendered much 
more pleaſing to the eye: but here I would not be under- 
ſtood to be an advocate for a ſort of pruning which I have 


gular line againſt the wall, according to the ſhape or 
figure they would reduce the tree to, and cutting all the 


the abſurdity of which practice will ſoon appear to every 
one who will be at the pains of obſerving the difference 
of thoſe branches ſhooting the ſucceeding ſpring. All 
therefore that | mean by rendering a tree beautiful, is, 
that the branches are all pruned. according to their ſeveral 
ſtrengths, and are nailed at equal diſtances in proportion 
to the different ſizes of their leaves and fruit; and that no 
part of the wall, ſo far as the trees are advanced, be left 
unfurniſhed with bearing wood. A tree well managed, 
though it does not repreſent any regular figure, yet will 
appear very beautiful to the ſight, when it is thus dreſſed, 
and nailed to the wall. | | | 
3. Itis of great advantage to the fruit ; for the cutting 
away all uſeleſs branches, and ſhortening all the bearing 
ſhoots, according to the ſtrength of the tree, will render 
the tree more capable to nouriſh thoſe which ace left re- 


ter taſted. And this is the advantage which thoſe trees 
againſt walls or eſpaliers have to ſuch as are ſtandards, 
and are permitted to grow as they are naturally inclined ; 
for it is not their being trained either to a wall or eſpalier 
which renders their fruit ſo much better than ſtandards, 
but becauſe they have aleſs quantity of branches and fruit 
for their roots to nouriſh ; and, conſequently, their fruit 
will be larger, and better taſted, 1 04 
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the ſummer-ſeaſon, ſo 


in the different parts of the tree, and to diſp| 


duce their fruit on the ſame year's wood, as vines; others | 


in ſupplying uſeleſs branches, which muſt afterwards be 


ſeen too much practiſed of late; viz. the drawing a re- 


branches, ſtrong or weak. exactly to the chalked line; 


maining, ſo that the fruit will be much larger, and bet- 


perſons who! ſuppoſe, that if the;, 
ſeaſon, ſo. as not to hang in very great d. 
order, and, in winter, to get a-gardener to prune them, 
it is ſuficient: but this is a very great .miſtake.;-for the 
greateſt care ought to be employed. about them in ch. 
{pring,. when the trees are in vigorous growth z which is 
the only proper ſeaſon to procure a quantity of good woos 
leſs branches, as ſoog as they ate produced, whereby the 
vigour of the tree will be intirely diſtributed to ſuch 
branches only, as are deſigned to remain 3. which. w; 
render them ſtrang; and more capable to produce good 
fruit; whereas, if all the branches are permitted tg re- 
main, which are produced, ſome of the more vigorous 
will attract the greateſt ſhare of the ſap from the tree, 
whereby they will be too luxuriant for producin fruit 
and the greateſt part of the other ſhoots will be ſtarve; 
and rendered ſo weak, as not to be able to produce an 
thing elſe but bloſſoms and leaves, as hath been befor, 
mentioned; fo that it is impoſſible. for a perſons let him 
be ever ſo well ſkilled in, fruit- trees, to reduce them into 
any tolerable order by winter pruning only, if they are | 
wholly neglected in the ſpring... I 
There are others, who do not intirely negle&their trees 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, as thoſe before mentioned: 
but yet do little more good to them by what they call 
ſummer pruning ; for theſe perſons neglect their trees at 
the proper ſeaſon, which isin April and May, when their 
ſhoots are produced, and only about Midſummer go over 
them, nailing in all their branches, except ſuch. as ate 
produced fore-right from the wall, which they cut out: 
and at the ſame time often; ſhorten moſt of he other 
branches; all which is intirely wrong practice; for thoſe 
branches which are intended for bearing the ſucceeding 
year, ſhould pot be ſhortened during the time of their 
Nenad which will cauſe them to produce two lateral 
oots from the eyes, below the place where they were 
ſtopped, which ſhoots will draw. much of the ſfrength 
from the buds of the firſt ſhoot, whereby they are often 
flat, and do not produce their bloſſoms; and if thoſe two 
lateral ſhoots are not intirely cut away at the winter 
pruning, they will prove injurious to the tree, as the ſhoots 
which theſe produce will be what the French call water- 
ſhoots: and in ſuffering thoſe luxuriant ſhoots to remain 
upon the tree until Midſummer, before they are diſplaced, 
they will exhauſt a great ſhare of the nouriſhment from 
the other branches, as was before obſeryed; and by 
ſhading the fruit all the ſpring · ſeaſon, when they are cut 
away, and the other branches faſtened to the wall, the 
fruit, by being ſo ſuddenly. expoſed, will receive a very 
great check, which will cauſe their ſkins to grow tough, 
and thereby render them leſs, delicate. This is to be 
chiefly underſtood of ftone-fruit and grapes; but pears 
ae being much hardier, ſuffer not ſo much, 
though it is a great diſadvantage to thoſe alſo, to be thus 
managed. 7OU hg. 
It muſt alſo be remarked, that peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, cherries, and plums, are always in the greateſt vi- 
gour, when they are the leaſt maimed by the knife; for, 
where theſe trees have large amputations, they are very | 
ſubject to gum and decay; fo that it is certainly the 
moſt prudent -method carefully to rub off all uſeleſs buds 
when' they are firſt produced, and pinch others, whers 
new ſhoots are wanted to ſupply the vacancies of the wall; 
by which management trees may be ſo ordered, as to want 
but little of the knife in winter pruning, which is the 
ſureſt way to preſerve theſe trees bealthlal, and is per- 
formed with leſs trouble than the common method. 
The management of peats and apples is much the ſame 
with theſe trees in ſummer; but in winter they muſt be 
very differently pruned: for, as peaches and. nectarines 
do, for the moſt part, produce their fruit upon the former 
year's wood, and therefore muſt have their branches ſhorteny 
ed according to their ſtrength, in order to produce new 
ſhoots for the ſucceeding year; ſo pears, apples, plums, 
and cherries, on the contrary, producing their fruit upon 
curſons or ſpurs, which come out of the wood of five,ux 
or ſeven years old, ſhould not be. ſhortened, becauſe 
thereby thoſe buds whigh were naturally diſpoſed to fon 
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Jaſt year's ſhoot, ſo, by ſhortening the branches, the bloſ- 
_ ſoms are cut way, which ſhould always be carefully, 
ayoided 1 535 | 


| þ 4$40, £8 aL. 7 Fi 
© Thete are ſeveral authors who have written on the ſub- 
jet of pruning in ſuch à prolix manner, that it is im- ſh 


,offible for a learner to underſtand their meaning: theſe 

ave deſcribed the ſeveral. ſorts of branches, which are 
produced on fruit- trees; as wood - branches, fruit - branches, 
irregular branches, falſe branches, and luxuriant branches; 
all which they aſſert, every perſon Who pretends to 
pruning; ſhould diſtinguiſh well: whereas there is no- 
thing more in all this but a parcel of words to amuſe the 
reader, without any real meaning; for all theſe are com- 


hended under the deſcription already given of luxuriant | 


or uſeleſs branches, and ſuch as are termed uſeful for 
fruit-bearing branches: and, where due care is taken in 

the ſpring of the year, to diſplace theſe uſeleſs branches, 
as was before directed, there will be no ſuch thing as irre- 
_ gular, falſe, or Juxuriant branches, at the wintet prun- 


jng; therefore it is to no purpoſe to amuſe people with a | 


cant of words, which, when fully underſtood, ſignify 
juſt nothing at all. * 


The following hints will be of great uſe in pruning 


ſtandard trees, Ne ne EO 2 
Firſt, you ſhould never ſhorten the branches of theſe 
trees, unleſs it be where they are very luxuriant, and grow 
irregular on one ſide of the ttee, attracting a great part 
of the ſap of the tree, whereby the other parts are un- 
furniſhed with branches, or are rendered very weak ; in 
which caſe the branch ſhould be ſhortened down as low 
as is neceſſary, in order to obtain more branches, to fill 
up the hollow of. the tree: but this is only to be under- 
ſtood of pears and apples, which will produce ſhoots from 
wood of three, four, or more years old; whereas moſt 
ſorts of ſtone fruit will gum and decay, after ſuch ampu- 
MM. ( . 5 
But from hence I would not have it underſtood, that 
I would direct the reducing of theſe trees into an exact 
ſpherical figure, ſince there is nothing more deteſtable than 
to ſee a tree, which ſhould be permitted to grow as it is 
naturally diſpoſed, with its branches 9 at propor- 
tionable diſtances, according to the ſize of the fruit, by 
endeavouring to make it exactly regular at its head, fo 
crouded with ſmall weak branches as to prevent the air 
from paſſing between them, which will render it incapa- 
ble to produce fruit. All that I intend by this ſtopping 
of luxuriant branches, is only when one or two ſuch 
happen on a young tree, where they intirely draw all the 
ſap from their weaker branches, and ſtarve them: and 
then it is proper to uſe this method,” which ſhould be 
2 time, before they have exhauſted the roots too 
much. FE „ 
Whenever this happens to ſtone fruit, which ſuffer 
much more by cutting than the former ſorts, it ſhould 
be remedied by ſtopping 'or pinching thoſe fruits in the 
ſpring, before they have obtained too much vigour ; 
which will cauſe them to puſh out ſide branches, where- 
by the ſap will be diverted from aſcending too faſt to the 
leading branch, as hath been directed for wall trees; but 
this muſt be done with caution, as before. 
| You muſt alſo cut out all dead or decaying branches, 
which cauſe their head to look very ragged ; eſpecially at 
a time when the leaves are upon the tree, theſe being def. 
titute of them, have but a deſpicable appearance; beſides, 
theſe will attract noxious particles from the air, which are 
1njwious to the trees; therefore the ſooner they are cut out 
the better: indoing of this you ſhould obſerve to cut them 
cloſe down to the place where they were produced, other- 
wiſe that part of the branch left will decay, and prove 
equally hurtful to the tree ; for it ſeldom happens, when 
a branch begins to decay, that it'does not die quite down 
to the place where it was produced. and, if permitted to 
remain long uncut, does often infe& ſome of the other 
parts of the tree. If the branches are large which you 
cut off, it will be very proper, after having ſmoothed the 
ut part exactly even with a knife, chiſſel, or hatchet, 
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whereby the trees would be filled with wood, but never; 
| re Ree fruit; and as it often happens, that the. 


loſſom - buds are firſt produced at the extremity of the be cut out; for theſe not. only occaſion e 
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to put on a plaſter of grafting clay, whic h will: ; ; 12 


head of the tree; but by lying over each oF rub off; 


PRUNUS, the plum - tree, in Botany, See the article 
PLum-TREE. - wh bas ee Pt ee 
RUSSIA, a province of Poland, ſituated on the coaſt 
of the Baltic ſea, and divided into Regal and Ducal Pruſſia, 
of firſt ſubject to Poland, and the laſt to the king of 
ruſſia. eee 5 
 PRUSSIAN-Btvs, among painters, &c. is prepared. 
by precipitating a ſolution of green vitriol and alum with 
a lixivium dtawn from fixed alkaline ſalt that has been 
calcined with animal coals. Commonly about three parts 
of alkali and two of dried ox-blood are calcined fo long 
as any flame appears, then thrown into boiling watery 
and the ſtrained decoction poured into a hot mixture of 
ſolutions of four parts of alum and one or leſs of vitriol. 
The liquor becomes inſtantly thick or curdly, and looks 
at firſt of a greyiſh colour, which changes to a brown, 
and in a little time to a bluiſh green; The matter being 
well Rirred together, and mixed with a quantity of bard 
ſpring water, a green precipitate ſubſides : ſpirit of ſalt 
oured upon the edulcorated powder, diſſolves a part, and 
eaves the reſt blue. e 5 
Mr. Geoffroy is the beſt who has given a plauſible the- 
oty of this proceſs, or any rational means for improving 
it. He obſerves, that the Pruſſian blue is no other than 
the iron of the vitriol, revived by the inflammable matter 
of the alkaline lixivium, and perhaps brightened by ai 
admixture of the white earth of the alum ; the green co- 
lour N from a patt of the yellow ferrugineous calx 
or ochre unrevived, mixing with the blue; and that this 
ſpirit of ſalt diſſolves this ochre more readily than the blue 
part, though it will diſſolve that alſo by long ſtanding, or 
if uſed iti too large quantity. From theſe principles he 
was led to increaſe the quaritity of inflammable matter, 
that there might be enough to revive the whole of the 
ferrugineous ochre, and produce a blue colour at once 
without the uſe of the acid ſpirit ; in this he perfectly ſuc=- * 
ceeded, and found at the ſame time, that the colour might 
be rendered of any degree of deepneſs or lightneſs at plea- 
ſure. If the alkali is calcined with twice its weight of 
dried blood, and the lixivium, obtained from it, poured 
into a ſolution of one part of vitriol to ſix of alum, the 
liquor acquires a very pale blue colour, and depoſites as 
* a precipitate.: on adding more and more of a freſh 
ſolution of vitriol the colour becomes deeper and deeper, 
almoſt to a blackneſs, He jmagines with great probabi- 
lity, that the blue pigment thus prepared will prove more 
durable in the air, mingle more perfectly with other co- 
lours, and be leſs apt to injure the luſtre of ſuch things as 
are mixed or applied in its neighbourhood, than that made 
in the common manner; the tarniſh and other inconveni- 
encies, to which common Pruffian blue is ſubject, ſeeming 
to proceed from the acid ſpirit, which cannot be totally 


ſeparated by any ablution. He takes notice of an amu- 


ſing phœenomenon, which happens upon mixture. When 
the liquors are well ſtirred together, and the circular mo- 
tion as ſoon as poſſible ſtopt; ſome drops of ſolution of 
vitriol, depurated by long ſettling, let fall on different 
parts of the ſurface, divide, foread. form curious repre- 


ſentations of flowers, trees, ſhrubs, flying inſects, &c. in 
great regularity and perfection: theſe continue ten or 
twelve minutes; and on ftirring the liquor again, and 
dropping in ſome more of the ſo 
ceeded by a new picture. bs 


ution of vitri 3 Are ſuc - 


1-5. 
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Mr. Macquer bas ingenioufly applied the preparakie 1 "There are ale (evi 
of this . do che dying of wool and flk ; and fchnd and uvula, ur the pietygoophatynig#vs,” and pterygo- Aa- 
means fixing the blue fecula in their a . By ap- | phylinus, which have got their names from being 2g 
ping cloth firſt in 2 diluted ſolution of vitriol and alum, | need by the ſame proces. 2p | "yg0-Raphylinus 2. | 
"then in the ley diluted, and afterwards in water acidulated riſes from the ut per part of the ſaid proceſs, and defcend. 
_ with ſpirit of vicriol, it acquires a light blue colour; Which 
becomes derper and deeper on repeating the dippings al. lam 
-  ternately in the ſame order as before; and adding to the] to the N part of the membrane of 'the palate, into 
liquors each time a little more of the reſpeQiye ſaline mat || which it is inferred, and ſerves to draw the byuls b. 
ters, This blue dye, he ſays, in beauty and luſtee ex | wards and forwards, . 
creds that of indigo and woad as far as ſcarlet does the}, PTOLEMAIC, or ProzzMzAR Syfem of Aﬀroniny, 
madder red; and penetrates the whole fubſtance of fulr is that invented by Claudius Ptolemzus, a celebrated. 
leſt cloth, without weakening it. The colour is durable ||aftronomer and mathematician” bf Pelufium, in : pt; + 
in the air, and ſtands boiling with alurn water, but Js dif- Who lived in the beginning of the ſecond cemary'of hy 
charged by ſope, and, without certain precautions, liable JJ NNN 


to be ſpecky or unequal. See the Memoirs of, the French | This hypotheſis fuppoſes the earth immoveably fixee 
dong fi. 199.907 1 . 


PSALM, aN, a divine ſong or hymn; but chiefly and 


3 1 1 > 2 20 BOY th OP | 
pairs of möfkles bf the phiar(ns 
8 9 * v4 0 
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ing between its two lamellz#, turns back its tehdoh oper 
the thin apophyſis of the interior lamella, as over a puſley, | 


* 3 3 2 


pe 
. 


verſe; and that the ſun, the moon,” the planets; and 
appropriated to e hundred and fifty Pſalms of David, a ſtars all move about it, from eaſt to weſt, once in twenty- 


four hours, in the order following, viz. the moon next to 


canonical book of the Old Teſtament. 


- Moſt of the Pſalms have a particular title, ſignifying 


either the namè of the author, the perſon who was to ſet 
it to muſic or pg it, the inſtrument that was to be uſed, 
or the ſubje and occaſion of it. Some have imagined, 
that David was the ſole author of the Book of Pſalms; 
but the title of many of them prove the contrary, as 
Pſalm xix. which appears to have been written by Moses. 
Many of the Pſalms are inſcribed with the names Korah, 
eduthun, &c, from the perſons who were to ſing them. 
ſalm Ixxii, and 'cxxvii. are under the name of Solomon; 
the former being compoſed by David for the uſe of his ſon, 
and the latter being probably compoſed by Solomon him- 
The authority and canonicalneſs of the book of Pſalms 
has always been acknowledged, both by Jews and Chriſ- 
tians. 1 
its obſcurity than the great number of commentaries up- 


on them. HS | 8 
PSALMO D, Jain, the art or act of ſinging 
pſalms. x | | | 


 PSALTER, Janus, the ſame with the book of 


Pſalms. | 


 PSALTERY, Jax]nprov, 2 muſical inſtrument, much 


in uſe among the ancient Hebrews, who called it nebel. 

PSEUDO, from Jud, 'a Greek term uſed in the 
compoſition of many words, to denote falſe, or ſpurious 
as the pſeudo-acacia, or baſtard acacia; pſeudo-fumaria, 
or baſtard-fumitory ; pſeudo-ruta, or baſtard-rue, & . 
P SIT TACUS, the PAarRorT, in ornithology, See the 
article PARROT. | ther 5 gh 


PSOAS, in anatomy, the name of two muſcles, diſ. 


tinguiſhed by the epithets magnus and'parvus. The pſoas 
magnus is one of the flexor muſcles of the thigh, and a- 
riſes from the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth vertebræ of 
the loins. 'The pſoas parvus is one of the flexor-muſcles 
of the loins, which ariſes by a ſlender tendon from the os 
pubis, where it is joined to the ilium ; and is inſerted in- 
to the fide of the upper vertebra of the loins ; it is often 
wanting, and when found, its office is to aſſiſt the qua- 
dratus in elevating the oſſa innominata, eſpecially when 
we lie down. 0 ee 
PSORA, Joęa, in medicine, the ſame with the itch. 
See the article ITCH. ee e e 
PSYCHOLOG Y, Jux-a29142 that branch of anthro- 
pology which treats of the ſoul, its faculties, paſſions, &c. 
- PSY CHOMANCY, JVA, a kind of divinati- 
on, performed by raiſing the ſouls of perſons deceaſed, 
- PSYCROMETER, an inſtrument for meaſuring 


the degrees of coldneſs or heat in the air, and more uſu- | 


ally called thermometer, See THERMOMETER. 

— PTERYGOIDE, ſomething reſembling a wing; from 
a reſemblance to which, four apophyſes or proceſſes of the 
os ſphenoides have been called pterygoide. | 
_ PTERYGOIDAUS, in anatomy, the name of two 
muſcles of the lower jaw, one internal and the other ex- 
ternal. The internal. pterygoidzus muſcle has its ori- 


in in the cavity of the pterygoide proceſs, and its termi- 


* 


nation is in the interior and lower ſuperficies of the 93 8 
of the jaw. The external pterygoidæus ariſes from the 


: extorior lamina of the ſame proceſs, and terminates a lit- 


fle above the inſertion of the other. 
2 


heavens, and above all the fiction of their primum 
See (plate CV. Ag. 9] See alſo Mood, &c. 


owever, nothing can be a greater argument of 


che earth, then Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupi⸗ 
ter, Saturn, the fixed ſtars, the firſt and ſecond rye 
mobile, 


This ſyſtem or hypotheſis was firſt invented, and ad- 


hered to, chiefly becauſe it ſeemed to.correſpond with the 
ſenſible appearances of the celeſtial motions, © They took 
it for granted, that the motions which thoſe bodies ap- 
peared to have, were ſuch as they truly and really per- 
formed: and not dreaming of any motion in the earth, 
nor being apprized of the diſtinction of abſolute and rela- 
| tive or apparent motion, they could not make a proper 
judgment of ſuch matters; but were under a neceſſity of 
being miſled by their ſenſes, for want of the affiſtances 
we now. enjoy. JJ 
It is eaſy to obſerve, they had no notion of any other 
ſyſtem but our own, nor of any other world but the 
earth on which we live. They imagined that al! the fix- 
ed ſtars were contained in one concave ſphere, and tha 
the primum mobile was circumſcribed by the empyte 
heaven, of a cubic form, which they ſuppoſed to be hea» 
ven, or the bliſsful abode of departed fouls.  __ 
It would ſcarce have been worth while to have ſaid 6 
much about ſo abſurd an hypotheſis, as this is now wel 
known to be, were it not that there are ſtill numerous re- 
tainers thereto, who endeavour. very zealouſly to defend 
the ſame, and that for two reaſons principally, viz. be- 
cauſe the earth is apparently fixed in the center of the 
world, and the ſun and ſtars ſeem to move about it daily; 
and alſo becauſe the Scripture aſſerts the ſtability of the 
earth, the motion of the fn, &c. But that the diurnal 
motion of the earth occaſions all theſe appearances, 
have abundantly proved under. the articles DIURNAL and 
„„ e eee, OD gs a 
PTYALISM, 7]vaaiouds, in medicine, a falivation, 
or frequent and copious diſcharge of ſaliva, „ 
PUBERT Y, Pubertas, among civilians, &c. the age 
when a perſon is capable of procreation, or begetting 
children. „ e 
Boys arrive at puberty at fourteen years of age, and girls 
at twelve; eighteen years of age is. accounted full pu- 
| PUBES, among anatomiſts, &. denotes the middle 
part of the hypogaſtric region of the abdomen, lying be- 
tween the two inguina or groins, See the article An- 
r e ee en 
PUBLICAN, Publicanas, among the Romans, one 
who farmed the taxes and public reßenues. 
PUBLICATION, Publicatia, the act of making 4 
thing known to the world; the ſame with promul 
ation. 323 
by PUCERON, Podura, in zoology, à genus of wing- 
lefs inſects with fewer than fix pair of legs. The bod) 
is ſhort and roundiſh; the tail is crooked and forked ; 


the legs are three pairs, and ſetye only for walking ; and 
the 578 are tbo. "but each com pled of eight lefſer 
„ He dE 

The pucerons are extremely numerous, lying 25. 8 
young branches of trees and plants; and often " Gaally 


* 


ſuch cluſters as wholly to cover them: they are uſually 
, denominated from the trees and places where they ar 
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ſound ; there . a vegetable, either in the ſtelds 
has not a peculiar: ſpecies of puceron 
to ſeed www . ĩ 22 fe; 
PUDEN DA, the parts of generation in both ſexes, 
See the article GENERATION... I , 1 
PUDDENING, a chick roll of rope fi d about the 
maſt of a wn ny won the yard from falling down when 
. the rigging is hot W rf 
0 pUERH Tr v, in e is defined by Longinus 
comes flat and inſipidſq . „ „ 210Þ 
Puerility, he 2 the common fault of thoſe 
who affect to ſay nothing but what is brilliant and extra- 


4 PUGIL, Pugillus, in phyſic, &c, ſuch a quantity of 
flowers, ſeeds, or the like, as may be taken up between 
the thumb and two-fore-fibgers. ' 1 
1 7 eſteemed to be the eighth part of the manipule or. 
handful. e e bl +0. of moe 
PUISNE,-or Punx, in law, one younger born. 


* 


powers, called by the Latins trochlea, and by the ſea- 
"If ADBE plate CVI. fig ) be dl mich 
If ADBE ( « fig. 1.) be a pully upon whic 

hang the —_— PW; then ſince the * Mong. 
of the ſtrings A P and B W, from the center of motion 


, 
ny 


from thence it appears that, ſines AC = BC, we ſhall 
always haveP = W, for an equilibrium; and, therefore, 
no advantage in raiſing a weight, &c. can be had from a 
fingle pulley, 


In a combination of two pullies, A B and DF EG, 


(fig. 2.) the power is doubled; for the pulley D EG is 


reducible to the lever E D, which muſt be conſidered as | are here placed in each block in two tier ; ſeveral being 


upon the ſame pin as in the firſt method, and every one 


44 having another under it, as in the ſecond ; as aiſo that, 


fixed in the point E to the immoveable ſtring HE; and 
the power acting at D is _ to P, and the 4 W is 
ſuſtained from the center C of the pulley z but 
CE: DE; therefore, fince DE 2 CE, it is W,=2P, 
or PS TW. „„ 5 
The force of the pullies may alſo be eaſily ſhewn by 
com 
it is evident, if the weight W (fig. 3.) be raiſed one inch; 
each ſtring HE, DB, will be ſhortened one inch, and 
conſequently the ſtring AP will be lengthened two in- 
ches; and 10 P will paſs through twice the ſpace that W 
does, in the ſame time: N 290 the tackle of pul- 
lies, in the form of fig. 4. wil | l 
times; and that of fig. 5. and 6 will increaſe it fix 
In the diſpoſition of pullies according to fig. 8. it is 
plain, ſince each pulley has a fixed rope, it. muſt be con- 
ſidered as a lever of the ſecond fort, and ſo will double 
the power of the fore-going pulley; and ſo four pullies 


will increaſe the power ſixteen times. | 58 

Tho the laſt- mentioned form be of the greateſt force 
from the ſame number of pulleys; yet, if we conſider the 
ſimplicity, force, and conveniency of the tackle of pullies 
altogether, none is ſuperior to that of the form of fig. 7. 
where the uppermoſt pulley is fixed, and each has a rope 
annexed to the weight; its power is therefore thus eſti- 
mated: when the weight W is raiſed one inch, ther 


deſcend one inch, by which means the rope C D will be 
lengthened two inches, and one by the rifingof the weight 
Wz wherefore the pulley E will deſcend three inches; 
and thus the rope EP will be lengthened ſix inches by 
that means (viz. three on each ſide); al ſo, the riſing of the 
weight will cauſe it to lengthen one inch more, fo that the 


ceed ſor any other number.. 


\ 


The following curious and 
pullies. is given bythe ingenious Mr. Smeaton in 
XLV1Ith Vol. of the Philoſophical Tranſaltions. 4. 
The preſent method of arranging pullies in their 
blocks may be reduced to two. The firſt conſiſts in plac- 
ing them one hy the ſide of another, upon the ſame pin; 
the other in 8388 directly under one another, up- 
on ſeparate pins. But in each of theſe methods an incan- 
venience ariſea, if above three pullies are framed in ane 


* 


C, the pully will be reduced to the 
lever or ballance AB, with reſpe& to its power; and 


* 


paring the velocities of the power and weight; for 


——— 


increaſe the power five | 


uſeful combination of | 
the | 


| 


much will be loſt 


| increaſing the number of lines. 


as the 2 


made the draught, is a compoſition of twenty ſhieves, 


| 


bloagk: For, according to the firſt method, if above. ſix 
pullies are placed by the fide of one another, as the laſt 
line, b which thedraughtis made, or, as it is uſually called, 
the fall of the tackle, muſt; neceſſarily be on the outſide 
pulley or ſhieye, the difference of their friftion will give 
it ſo great à tendency to pull the block away, that as 
by the rubbing of the ſhieves againſt 
the block, on account of its obliquity, as will be got by 


The ſecond method is free from this objection; but, 
of tur two blocks, taken together, muſt be 
equal to the' ſum; of the diameters of the fix pullies, be- 
fides the ſpaces between for the ropes, and the neceſfary 


| appendages of the framing, were there more than three 


pullies in each block, they would run out into ſuch an 


Inconvenient length, as to deduct very conſiderably from 
the height, to which the weight might otherwiſe have 


been raiſed ; ſo that upon thoſe accounts, no very great 
purchaſe can be made by the common tackles of pullies 


I alone, * f 
PULLEV, in mechanics, one of the five mechanical | 


In-order therefore to encreaſe its , ſometimes a 
ſecond tackle is fixed upon the fall of the firſt but here 
it is obvious, that, whatever be the power of the ſecond 
tackle, the height to which the weight might otherwiſe 
have been raiſed by the firſt, will be leſs in the ſame pro- 
portion as the purchaſe is encreaſed by the ſecond. 

Again, very frequently the fall of the firſt tackle is 
applied to an axis in peritrochio, which increaſes the 
purchaſe very commodiouſly without the inconveniences 


laſt mentioned; but then the machine is rendered cam- 


berſome, and, conſequently, leſs fit for a moveable ap- 
atus. Tk big. RENO 
All thoſe impediments I have avoided, by combining 
the two methods, above deſcribed, in one. The pullies 


when the tackle is in uſe, the two tier, that are the re- 


moteſt from one another, are ſo. much larger in diameter 
than thoſe that are neareſt, as to allow the lines of the 


former to go over the lines of the latter without rubbing. 
From this conſtruction ariſes a new method of reeving 
the line upon the ſhieves: for here, let the number of 
ſhieves be what it will, the fall of the tackle will al ways 
be upon the middle ſhieve, or on that next the middle, 
according as the number of pullies on each pin is Odd 
Jo do this the line is fixed to ſome; convenient part of 
the upper block, and brought round the middle ſhieve 
of the larger tier of the-under block ; from thence round 
one of the ſame ſort, next the center one of the upper 
block; and ſo on till the line comes to the outlide 
ſhieve, where the laſt line of the larger tier falls upon 
the firſt ſhieve of the ſmaller, and being reeved round 
thoſe, till it comes at the oppoſite ſide, the line from'the 
laſt ſhieve of the ſmaller tier again riſes to the firſt of the 
larger, where it is conducted round, till it ends on the 
middle ſhieve of the upper block on the larger tier, as 
will appear more plain, by inſpection of plate CVI. 


* 9, r e : 0 6 #45 
In this method all the lines are clear of one another, 


ope | and the blocks are kept parallel, The model which 1 
AB will be lengthened as much, and ſo the pulley C will | 2 whic 


had the honour to ſhew the Society, and from which I 


five on each pin. With this model, which may be eaſily 
carried in the pocket, I have raiſed 600 weight, But 


with a tackle of this ſort, properly executed in large, one 
man will eaſily raiſe a ton, and a greater number in pro- 


power P goes through ſeven inches, while the weight W 


riſes one: therefore, P: W:: 1:7. And thus you pro- but 20 ſeems to be the largeſt nuniber, that will be 


y 


I have tried ſeveral numbers of ſhieves 


as far as 36 


well in practice. 29 eee e, et 
A very commodious tackle. of twelve might be exe- 
cuted in wood, in the ſame manner that common blocks 
are made. my V 3 Tags, i Re N 

- PULMONARIA, age of Jeruſalem, in botany, a 


genus of plants, with a monopetalous flower, divided 


into five obtuſe and erecto · patent ſegments at the limbs: 


there is no pericarpium, the ſeeds, which are four, b. ing 
contained im dhe ealyx unalter et. 
| The lane ob dae af Jeruſalem are accounted pec- 
Os 25 toral 


tte lungs. 


. . 7 q 


WW. 
total and cardiac and'herefore bod in-alldiforders of 
BOY STS BO $0 en 
. PULMONARY Vel, in anatomy, are arteries and 
veins, which carry the blood from the heart to the lungs, 
and back again from the lungs to the hearr. 
-  PuLMonaRy ' Confiurption, See the article Cow 
ne ct fg a oO 7 5th 
- PULP, in pharmacy, the fleſhy and ſuceulent part of 
fruits, extracted by infuſion or boiling, and paſſed through 


a ſieye. . „ ifs g 2 Po) « | f 
he term pulp for the fatteſt, ful- 


Some phyſicians uſe t 
left, and moſt ſolid part of the fleſh of animals. | 
PULPIT, pulpitum, an elevated place in a church, 
from which ſermons are delivered: the French give the 
ſame name to a reading-deſk. Ae of 4 
PULSE, pulſus, in the animal œconomy, denotes the 


beating or throbbing of the heart and arteries. See the 


5 


articles HEART and ART ERV. i 7 5 
No doctrine has been involved in more difficulties 
than that of pulſes; ſince, in giving a phyſiological ac- 
count of them, phyſieians have eſpouſed quite oppoſite 


ſentiments; whilft ſome doubt whether the pulſe is 


owing to the ſyſtole or diaſtole; as alſo, whether the 
motion of the heart, and arteries, is one and the ſame, 
for a moment of time. See SYSTOLE and DiASsTOLE. 
With regard to motion, the pulſes are reckoned only 
four, great and little, quick and flow. When quickneſs 
and greatneſs are joined together, it becomes violent; 
and when it is little and flow, it is called a weak pulſe. 
They are alſo ſaid to be frequent and rare, equal and 
unequal ; but theſe are not the effential affections of 
motion. Frequency and quickneſs are often confounded 
with each other. A pulſe is ſaid to be hard or ſoft, with 
regard to the artery, according as it is tenſe, renitent, 


and hard, or flaccid, ſoft, and lax ; for the diſpoſitions of 


the arteries contribute greatly to the change of the pulſe ; 
Wherefore it ſometimes happens, that the pulſe in both 
arms is not alike, which is very common in a hemiplexy. 
Add to theſe a convulſive pulſe, which does not proceed 
from the blood, but from the ſtate of the artery, and is 
known by a tremulous ſubſultory motion, and the artery 
ſeems to be drawn upwards : this in acute fevers, is the 
ſign of death; and is ſaid to be the pulſe in dying per- 
ſons, which is likewiſe generally unequal and intermit- 
ting. A great pulſe ſhews a more copious afflux of the 
blood to the heart, and. from thence into the arteries ; 
a little pulſe, the contrary. See the article CIRCULATION. 

The pulſes of perſons differ according tothe largeneſs of 
the heart and veſſels, the quantity and temperies of the 
blood, the elaſtic force of the canals ; as alſo with regard 
to the ſex, age, ſeaſon, air, motion, food, ſleep, watchings, 
and paſſions of the mind. The pulſe is larger and more 
quick in men than in women ; in the bilious and ſangui- 
neo-bilious, than in the .phlegmatic and melancholic. 
Thoſe who are lean, with tenſe fibres, and larger veſſels, 
have a greater and a ſtronger pulſe than thoſe that are 
obeſe, with lax fibres and imall veſſels z whence they are 
more healthy, robuſt, and apt for labour. In children, the 
pulſe is quick and ſoft ; in adults, greater and more vio- 
lent. In the old, it is commonly great, hard, and flow. 
Labour, motion, and exerciſe of the body, encreaſe the 
circulation of the blood, the excretions, and particularly 


reſpiration; reſt renders the circulation ſlow and weak; 


intenſe ſpeaking increaſes the circulation, and conſe- 
uently renders the pulſe large and quick. In watching, 
the pulſe is more evident; in ſleep more flow and lan- 
guid, After drinking hot things, ſuch as coffee and tea, 
or hot bath-waters, as well as after meals, the pulſe vi- 
brates more quick. But nothing produces a greater 
change in the pulſe than affections of the mind: in terror 
it is unequal, ſmall, and contracted; in joy, frequent 
and great; in anger, quick and hard; in ſadneſs, ſlow, 
ſmall, deep, and weak; and in intenſe ſtudy, languid 
and weak. With regard to the air, when after the 
predominancy of a weſt or ſouth- wind, it becomes 
north or eaſt, the pulſe. is ſtronger and larger; as 
alſo when the quickſilver riſes in the barometer. But 
when the atmoſphere is denſe, humid, rainy, with a 
long ſouth wind; as alſo where the life is ſedentary, the 
ſleep long, and the ſeaſon autumnal, the pulſe is languid 
and ſmall, and W decreaſed. In May it is 


o 


oy 


« 


I þ 


t, and ſometimes violent ; in the middle of ſummer, 
quick but weak; in the autumm, flow, foft; and weak; 
in the winter, hard and great. A draftic purge and "4 
emetic render the pulſe hard, quick aud weak with lo 
| of ſtrength '; chalybeates,” and the bark, render + 
great and robuſt, and the complexion lively; volatiles 
ampfify and increaſe the pulſe; acids and nitrous 'Teme. 
dies refrigerate the body, and appeaſe the pulſe; Opi- 
ates and the like render it ſmall and: weak, and- decreaſe 
the elaſticity of the ſolids ; whereas things abounding 
with a friendly ſulphur increaſe the pulſe; but poiſon; 
render it ſmall, cbntracted, and hard. When the quan. 
tity of the blood is too great, bleeding raiſes the pulie- 
The ſeveral indications of the pulſe in different dif. 
orders, may be ſeen under the reſpective names of theſe 

T ß ane 
Puxse is alſo uſed for the ſtroke with which any me- 
dium is affected by the motion of light, ſound, &c. 
through it. . . eee 
Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, that the velocities of 
the pulſes in an elaſtic fluid medium (whoſe: elaſticity is 
proportionable to its denſity) are in a ratio compounded 
of half the ratio of the elaſtic force direMly, and half 
the ratio of the denſity inverſely ; ſo that in a medium 


/ 


- 


| whole elaſticity is equal to its denſity, all pulſes will be 


PULSE, Legumen, in botany, a term applied to all thoſe - 
grains or ſeeds which are gathered with the hand, in con- 
tradiſtinction to corn, &c. which are reaped, or mowed : 
or it is the ſeed of the leguminous kind of plants; as 
beans, vetches, &c. but is by ſome uſed for artichokes, 
aſparagus, &c, 5 
PULsION, che act of driving, or impelling a thing 
forwards. {7 417 reds 27 2 $f 

 PULVERIZATION, Pulverizatio, the art of pulve- 
rizing, or reducing a dry body into a fine powder ; which 
is performed in friable bodies, by pounding or beating 
them in a mortar, &. but to pulverize malleable ones, 
other methods muſt be taken. To pulverize lead, or 
tin, the method is this: rub a round wooden box all 
over the inſide with chalk ; pour a little of the melted 
metal nimbly into the box; when, ſhutting the lid, 
and ſhaking the box briſkly, the metal will be reduced 
to powder. See the article GRANULATION. . | 
ULVINATED , in the ancient architecture, a term 
applied to a frieze which ſwells or bulges out in the 
manner of a pillow. - —- e 
PULVIS Fulminans, among chymiſts, a powder, fo 
called ſrom its ſmart and loud exploſion, when it begins 
to melt, after being placed upon an iron- plate over a 
gentle fire. It is prepared thus: Take three ounces of 
purified nitre, and one ounce of brimſtone, and grind 
them well together in a mortar; then putting a ſmall 
quantity, as about half a dram, over the fire, in the man- 
ner already mentioned, it will make a great exploſion. 
The more philoſophical way of accounting for this effect 
of the pulvis fulminans is, according to Dr. Shaw, by 
ſuppoſing. that the acid ſpirits of the nitre and ſulphur, 
being-looſened by the heat, ruſh towards one another, and 
towards the ſalt of tartar, with ſo great a violence, as, 
by the ſhock, at once to turn the whole into vapour and 
ſmoke.. - 3 „ 

PUMICE, in natural hiſtory, a flag or cinder of ſome 
foſſil, originally bearing another form, and only te- 
duced to this ſtate. by the action of the fire, though ge- 
nerally ranked by authors among the native ſtones. It 
is a lax and ſpongy matter, frequently of an obſcure, 
ſtriated texture, in many parts, and always very ca- 
vernous and full of holes; it is hard and harſh to the 
touch, but much lighter than any other body that comes 
under the claſs of ſtones. It is found in maſſes of dif- 
ferent ſizes, and of a perfectly irregular ſhape, from the 
bigneſs of a pigeon's egg to that of a buſhel, We have 
it from many parts of the world, but particularly about 
the burning mountains, Etna, Veſuvius, and Hec la, by 
whoſe eruptions it is thrown up in vaſt abundance; and 
being by its lightneſs ſupported in the air, is cartied 
into ſeas at ſome diſtance, by the winds, and thence t9 
diſtant ſhores, The great uſe of the pumice among the 
ancients, ſeems to have been ag à dentiftite, and * 
preſent it is retained in the ſhops on the fame MP, : 


F 


| 


| 


e 
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of a ſyringe, for raiſing of water. 
Ihe theory of pump-wotk depends, in a great mea- 
ſure, upon the properties of the inverted ſyphon :' thus, 
let A BCD E F G (plate CVI. g. 10) repreſent an in- 
verted ſyphon, ABCD a column of air, and D G the 
lower part of a pump, immerſed in the water of the well 
HFI; let P be the piſton of the pump at E, in its loweſt 
ſituation, and at F in its higheſt. Now as both theſe 

tts communicate with the water, one by preſſing on 
it, the other by opening into it, the) may be looked 
upon as communicating with one another. Wherefore 
AB C D, the column of air, would, by its weight or 
preſſure, force up a column of water into the pipe D G, 
to the height of thirty-two feet, were the air exhauſted 
from the ſaid pipe, and continued to that height; ſince 
the weight of à column of air is equal to that of ſuch a 
column of water, of the ſame baſe, If, therefore, the pi- 
ſton P be thus thruſt down to E, meeting the water there, 


tion, the water will riſe from E to follow the piſton with a 


and the greateſt as | /AC-DE= ER... 
Il in lifting up the piſton, the velocity of the water be 

Jeſs than that of the piſton, it will not be able to follow 
jt, but will leave a ſpace between them, which will 
increaſe more and more, as the velocity of the water be- 
comes leſs than that of the piſton. The conſequence of 


loſt ; and not only that, but the piſton, when the water 
leaves it, will riſe very, hard, as having a weight of water 
upon it, and the air of greater denſity above than below; 
whence the equilibrium, which ought to be in pumps, is 
deſtroyed, and the balance againſt the workman. Now, 
as this'can happen even where the diameter of the ſuck- 
ing-pipe is equal to that of the pump-barrel, much ſooner 
will it happen when the ſucking-pipe is Jeſs than the bar- 
rel, becauſe the water, riſing through a leſs paſſage, will 


quit the piſton, and Jeave the greater void ſpace between. 
On the contrary, if the leaſt velocity of the water riſing 
in the pipe, be greater than that of the piſton, there wi 

be no void ſpace ; and the pump-barrel may be made in 
proportion, as much wider than the pipe, as the velocity 
of the water is greater than that of the piſton, Now that 
this may be the caſe, we ſhall ſhew, by calculation, what 
diameters the barrel and pipe ought to have, compared 
with the velocity of the water and piſton, Let A re- 
preſent the leaft altitude of the atmoſphere A C=31 
feet of water; BD F the higheſt elevation of the pi- 
ſton over the ſurface of the water H I, which let be 16 
feet. And let the greateſt velocity of the piſton, which 
can well be given to a pump, be that of four feet in a 
ſecond zo; and V =the leaſt velocity of the water that 
Tiſes in the pipe; D=the diameter of the barrel; and 
d the diameter of the pipe. | 


Now. here we have /A —vB=V=the leaſt velo- 
city of water; and the fall, which will produce that ve- 
locity, is the ſquare of. that expreſſion, viz. A+B—2 
AB, that is, 31+ 16—24/31+10=2 feet 6 inches, 
the height of hs fall required. Whereas, by the com- 
mon way of taking the ſquare of A B, viz. AA B for 
the height, we have 1 | 
ordinary error muſt be of very bad conſequence in 


practice. SY: pe | 
l VB=v/31=y/16=5,6— 


| Here the veloci VEE 
=1, 6 per ſecond. The velocity of the water, at the 


* 


„ . 


be the velocity of the piſton at D, that the water may 
follow, it; , whence. the piſton moving with the ſame 
velocity at F, where the velocity is but 1, 6, we have 


57 6 of ſuch a. ſtroke would be loſt or ineffectual. We 
may here obſerve, ; by the way, that ſince; the veloci 
of the water at D is 5, 6, and the greateſt velocity whi 
can be given to the piſton, , without damaging the ma- 
chinery, is but 4 ; therefore a piſton, working at the 


* 


labour. | 
But, ſince we find ſo great à void in the pipe at F, of 


| 


and from thence it be raiſed to F with an uniform mo- 


this will be, that a part of the ſtroke of the piſton will be 


feet for the fall, which extra- 


bottom of the pipe D, is as Naß. 63 that alſo muſt 


5 6—1,,6=4. feet of void ſpace ; therefore. 4 parts in 


5 PUMP, in hydraulics, a machine; formed on the m del l 


variable motion; the leaſt of which is as AiF, 


be longer in filling the pump - barrel, and therefore muſt | 


lower end of the pipe or barrel, will always have water 


; 
+ the bore of the pipe F D be to that of the barrel 
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the ſume diameter with the piſton, it is evident, if ce 


1 contra@ all the part below F into a ſmall pipe; as FD, 


and let the part FG remain as it was for the barrel for 


the piſton to play in, as at F G, that then the water will 


riſe into the barfel FG with a greater velocity, than be- 
fore, in proportion as the pipe is leſs; conſequentl 1 

9 
as the velocity of the piſton P, or the water in the barrel, 
is to the velocity of the water in the pipe, there will al- 
ways be a ſufficiency of water to prevent a vacuum in the 
barrel Which rule in ſymbols is thus expreſſed, D D: 
4d: V: o; whence D *v=4*V for a general canon; 


any three of which quantities being given, the fourth may 


be found. Thus, for example; ſuppoſe. D, v and * 


were given to find d, we have 4. . Let the diameter 
of the barrel D=6 inches; and ſuppoſe the piſton gives 


20 ſtrokes in a minute, each a two feet ſtroke, ſpending 
as much time in its aſcent as deſcent ; then will the mo- 
tion of the piſton. be 80 feet per minute, or 17 
per ſecond ; whence v equals 1 J. Laſtly, to ob- 
tain the value of V, we muſt fix on the length of 
the pipe FD, which let be 16 feet; then the | high- 
eſt elevation of the piſton will be 18 feet, if it comes 
to the bottom of the barrel, as it ought to do; where- 
fore, an height of water of 18 feet in the pump G D, 
acts againſt the weight or height of 31 feet in the leg 


AC. Now the velocity V of the water in the pipe F 5 


being uniſorm, or conſtantly the ſame, we muſt find 


what difference of uniform velocities will be generated 
by falls from 31 and 18 feet heights. Thus / 16% : 32 


: 4/31 : 43 nearly; and 163: 32:: 18: 3245 
whence the difference of theſe Ae K will 
be 43 — 324 =10+ = 10 feet three inches per ſecond ; 
therefore V int. Wherefore 5 = =4d=2, ft inches 
of the diameter of the pipe FTP). 
The reaſon why we make no uſe of the expreſſion 
VAC—yYDF in this caſe, is becauſe this gives only 


the difference of the inſtantaneous velocities, or the leaſt 
velocity with which the water at F can begin its motion 


| upwards ; whereas we here want to find what the con- 


ſtant and uniform motion of the water will be, or how 


much it will ſupply every ſecond uniformly, which is 
a 


done by the method above. For ſince a fall of 163 gives 
an uniform velocity of 32 feet per ſecond, a fall of 31 
feet will give 433 thus a fall of 18 feet will give 322, 
and their difference muſt be that of the water at F. 
If we know the velocity of the piſton v, the diameter 
of the barrel D, and the diameter of the pipe & we Mall 


find the velocity of the water in the pipe V =IJ7; or thus 


in words, multiply the ſquary of the diameter of the bar- 
rel by the velocity of the piſton ; divide the product 
by the ſquare of the diameter of the pipe, the quo- 
tient will be the velocity ſought from the water in 
the pipe. This velocity, when found, muſt be taken 
from 43, the remainder 43—V will be the uniform ve- 
locity produced by a fall from the higheſt ſituation of the 
piſton to the loweſt ſurface of the water in the well, 
and which is found by ſaying, as 32: „ 155 7:43— U 
HD; whence D F, the higheſt elevation of the piſton, 
will be known. „% 275 han rhhl 
When we know D, V and d. we find v the velocity of 
the piſton by this theorem, B v ; that is, in words, 
multiply the ſquare of the diameter of the pipe by the 
velocity of the water in it, and divide the product by the 
ſquare of the diameter of the barrel, the quotient is the 
velocity of the piſton required. %% RG hh 
Having given the velocity of the water in the pipe V, 
the diameter of the pipe d, the velocity of the piſſon 1, 
to find the diameter of the barrel D, we have his theo- 
* 3 that is, multiply the ſquare of the 
diameter of the pipe by the velocity of its water, and di- 
vide that product by che velocity of the piſton; the ſquare 
root of the quotient is the diameter of the barrel 


y 1 
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more than enough to prevent any void ſpace or loſs of g 


e ſhall now procged to the deſcription of two or 
three of the moſt uſeful pups, but firſt give an account 
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gi 4 7. 3 N ü is 4 Din 
oF tA BCD: Gr. 11.) be the bucket. of a piſton, 50 
any other part where a valve is required; in the midele 

- © there is a circular but tapering hole from top to; bottom, 

in whielis fitted the tapering or conical piece EH, 
with a piece I K to be ſcrewed in and out of the bottom 

part HG. It is to be ſcrewed out, when the ſaid folid 

' E G is put into its place or hole in A C; and afterwards 

ſcrewed in, when the whole together appears as in the 

figure LMN OP. The piece E G now becomes a 

valve, or capable of permitting the water to aſcend, and 

to igrevent fs Molcept: : wn oo ned 4 ngdt,0: 

l hat the water paſſing againſt the bottom of the valve 


thereof, and its lying in the hole only by its own 
weight; the length of the key at K being ſufficient to 
permit ſuch a riſe of the valve, as will admit a ſpace be- 
| tween it and the hole for the water to paſs as freely as re- 
quired ; and, that the valve may hot be thrown quite out 
of the hole, the croſs-piece I is added, of a greater length 
than the diameter of the loweſt part of the valve. 
Ik che valve E G and its ſocket A C be of braſs, and 
fitted, by grinding them with emery firſt and putty after- 
wards, with a drill bow into each other, they will not 
only be water-tight, but even air-tight z and that too, if 
but ſlightly touched with the emery or putty ; for if the 
are ground to a poliſh, the attraction of cohefion will 
take place, and prevent the valve from riſing ſo freely as 
it ought to do; yea, ſometimes thoſe ſurfaces have been 
found to cohere ſo ſtrongly, that the force of the riſing 
water could not overcome it: but all this would be pre- 
vented, and every thing ſucceed to one's wiſh, if they were 
made as above directed, as has been found by long ex- 


perience, and trying every way. 


ed into ſeveral kinds, according to the different manners 
of their acting; as the common ſucking pump, forcing 
pump, lifting pump, ke. 

1. The ſtructure and action of the common ſucking 
pump, as it is called, has been ſo far deſcribed in the a- 
bove theory of pumps, that little remains to be ſaid on it. 
However, it may not be imptoper to give a figure or two 
of this kind of pump, in order to ſhew its ſtructure, and 
the contrivances uſed in working it. Fig. 12. reprefents a 
ſimple ſucking pump, in which A is the ciſtern; A B, 
the barrel or pipe, ſtanding in the water E F; G D, the 
piſton and bucket, with its bucket and valve D; and C, 
the valve open for the aſcent of the water. Fig. 13. is a very 
ſimple and uſeful contrivance for working two pumps by 
means of the ballance A B, having large iron balls at 
each end, placed in equilibre on the two ſpindles C, as 
repreſented in the figure; on the right and left are two 

boards I, nailed to two croſs-pieces faſtened to the axis 
of the machine. On theſe two boards, the perſon who 
is to work the pumps, ſtands, and ſupports himſelf by 
four poſts, E, D, erected perpendiculerly, and having 
croſs- pieces on the top. At the diſtance of ten inches on 
each ſide of the axis, are faſtened the piſtons M N, which 
go to the ſuckers. The man, by leaning alternately on 
his right and left foot, puts the ballance in motion, by 
which means the pumps O, P, are worked, and the water 
thrown into the pipe H, and carried 'to a height propor- 
tional to the diameter of the valves, and the action of the 
ballance. It will be neceſſary to place on each fide an 
iron ſpring, as F, G, in order to return the ballance, and 
prevent its motion from being too great. Fig. 14. is ano- 
ther machine for working two pumps, where A repre- 
fents a large weight faſtened to the axis, to regulate the 
motion of the machine. On each fide of the axis B, is 
a piſton which goes to the ſuckers of the two pumps 
C, D. The machine is put in motion by the man's 
treading on the board E, and, conſequently, the two. 
bd pumps deliver water alternately. -- All which is ſo plain 

14 from the figure, that it needs no farther deſcription. 
14 2. The forcing pump, of the common ſort, is a ma- 
chine thus eonſtructed: AB ( . is the barrel ſtand- 

ing in the well or mine at B; G C'is the piſton ; and C 

a ſolid piece without any hole or valve, becauſe no water 


will raiſe it upwatds, is evident from the conical form fixed 


Kinds and Strudure of Puniys: Pumps arediſting/ſh- | 
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_  ought.to- be uſed in pre gt kinds of water-en-| its motion neither air nor water ſhould. paſs between. 4, 
„where valves are neceſi 


, diſtance below, a valve, with its diaphragm, j 

to te batrel, a8 at D. Between, this and the —— A 
tuation of the piſton bete goes off a pipe at H, in 
the piſton, eing drawn up from C towards A a 

che air above D, by which means the water ruſhes into 
the. ſpace C D chen, when the piſton. js forced down 

az the water cannot repsſs at D, it is forced to aſcend in. 
to the pipe zt H, and through, its. valve E into the cif 


tern F, which-may be ſituated at any diſtance above the 
Pump, from whence the water will run off by the ſpout. 


3. The lifting pump is only a forcing pump of ang 
ſtruQure, repreſented in fig.. 16. ray a 2 5 
ixed in the frame K II M; which alſo is fixed im. 
moveable, with the lower part in the water t0 be 
exhauſted. GE QH O is a frame with two. fro, 
iron rods, moveable through holes in the upper and 


lower parts of the pump I K and L M; in the bottom 


of this frame is fixed an inverted piſton B D, with ; 

bucket and valve upon the top at D. Upon the = 
the barre], there goes off a part K H, either fixed to the 
barrel, or moveable by a ball and ſocket, (as here repre- 
ſented at F) but in either cafe ſo very nice and tight, 
that no water or air poſſibly get into the barrel, 


which would fpoil the effe& of the pump. In this part, 


at C, is fixed a valve opening upwards. Now when the 


piſton-frame is thruſt down into the water, the piſt 
deſcends, and the water below will ruſh up . 
valve D, and above the FOR where, upon the 
frame's being lifted up, the piſton will force the water 
through the valve C up into the ciſtern P, there to run off 
by the ſpout, Note, this ſort of pump is ſet ſo far in the 
- pg that the piſton may play below the 'ſurface of 
For the deſcription of a piſton that works without fric- 
tion, fer Porr Pio. 
General Obſervations on Puur-Wokk. From what has 
been ſaid under the articles Frum, ATMOSPHERE, and 
Gravity, we preſume the reaſon will appear ſufficient- 
ly evident, why no ſingle pump, though perfectly tight, 
can raiſe water by a piſton playing at a greater diſtance 
than 32 feet; nor can this be remedied by ſeveral valves 
in the pipe below the piſton, as ſome have pretended : for 
let AB (plate CVI. fig. 17.) be the barrel of a pump, GF 
the piſton, BE a pipe going from the barrel to the water 
at E, 60 feet below it; and let B, C, D, E, be 4 valves 
placed in the pipe at 20 feet diſtance from each other. 
Now when the piſton is drawn up from B to F, ava 
cuum will be made between, but the valve B will not riſe 
by the water below it; for the water in the part B C can- 
not riſe itſelf, much leſs can that in the part CD below 
it, as being preſſed with the weight of the column above, 
and its own weight downwards, therefore no part of the 
watry column BF can move of itſelf, or by itſelf. Now 
no power can be applied any where but at E to move the 
whole column; nor can the whole be moved without raiſ- 
ing all the valves at once ; therefore the power” able to 
raiſe the valve at E, and conſequently the valve at B, muſt 
be able to overcome the preſſure of a column of water 60 
feet high: but the air can ſuſtain a column only of 32 
feet high ; therefore the air cannot raiſe the valye E, nor 
any of the reſt; and conſequently, the water cannot riſe 
in the barrel A B of a ſingle pump, if longer than 3a feet. 
Air Pump. See the article AR PT. 
Chain-PUMP,-a- machine chiefly uſed on board large 
ſhips. It conſiſts of two rollers, one fixed at the top, 
and the other at the bottom of the machine. Round the 
two rollers an endleſs chain, furniſhed wich bars; or ſmall 
leather buckets, is fixed; and on one ſide is @ tube or 
barrel exactly fitted to the burs, extending from the deck 
or place where the water is delivered, to the lower roller 
in the well. Both theie rollers are ribbed to prevent the 
chain from flipping, and the upper one has 'a double 


| winch fixed to it. When this roller is turned round, the 


chain is drawn thro* the tube or barrel, and conſequent) 
cauſes the water to aſcend with the buckets to the top d 
the tube, where it is diſcharged/” oo. 
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is to paſs through it, as in the other This piece mould | 
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PUMP: BRAKE. See the article Bears.” 
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_ . PUN; or Punt, a bonceit atifing from the uſe of t 
words that agree in-ſound, but differ in the ſenſ. 
p UNC H, an inſtrument of iron or ſteel, uſed in ee 
ral arts, for the piercing or ſtamping holes in plates or 
metals, &c+ being ſo contrived as not only to perfbrate, 
but to cut out and take away the piece. 18 8 REA. © N ö 
 PUNCHEON, Pvunxcnin, or Punchion, à little 
block or piece of ſteel, on one end whereof is ſome fi · 
gure, letter, of mark, engraven either in ereux or relievo, 
impreſſions whereof are taken on metal, or ſome other 
matter, by ſtriking it with a hammer on the end not en- 


Ve- 


graved. There are various kinds of theſe puncheons uſed | 


in the mechanical arts; ſuch for inftange are thoſe of the | 
goldſmiths, cutlers, pewterers, &e. 

The puncheon, in coining, is a piece of iroti ſteeled, 
whereon the engraver has cut in relievo the ſeveral. fi- 
gures, arms, effigy, inſcription, &e. that are to be in the 


matrices, wherewith the ſpecies are to be marked. Min- 


ters diſtinguiſh three kinds of puncheons, according to 
the three kinds of matrices to be made; that ot the 
effigy, that of the croſs or arms, and that of the legend, 
or inſeription. The firſt includes the whole portrait in 
relievo; the ſecond are ſmall, each only containing a piece 
of the croſs or arms, for inſtance, a fleur-de-lys, an harp, 
a coronet, &c. by the aſſemblage of all which the intire 


matrice is formed. The puncheons of the legend only | 


contain each one letter, and ſerve equally for the legend 
on the effigy fide and the croſs ſide. See the article CoiNn- 
ING. RE: ; 5 
- PuUNCHEON is alſo uſed for ſeveral iron tools of various 
ſizes and figures uſed by the engravers in creux on metals. 
Seal-gravers particularly uſe a great number for the ſeve- 
ral pieces of arms, &c. to be engraven, and many ſtamp 
the whole ſeal from a ſingle puncheon. 
PUNCHEON is alſo a common name for all thoſe iron 
inſtruments uſed by ſtone- cutters, ſculptors, blackſmiths, 
&c. for the cutting, inciding, or piercing their ſeveral 
matters. 5 | . F 
PUNCHEoN, in carpentry, is a piece of timber placed 
upright between two poſts, whoſe bearing is too great, 
ſerving, together with them, to ſuſtain ſome large weights. 
 PUNCHEoON is alſo uſed for the arbor or principal part 
of a machine, whereon it turns vertically, as that of a 
crane, &c. VV . b 
 PUNCHEON is alſo a meaſure for liquids, containing an 
hogſhead and one third, or eighty-four gallons, 
| PUNTA LACRYMALIA. See the article LAckr- 
MALIA. . 8 n 
PUNCTATED HyyeRBoOLA, an hyperbola whoſe 
oval conjugate is infinitely ſmall, i. e. a point. 
PUNC UATION, in grammar, the art of pointing, 
or of dividing a diſcourſe into periods by points expreſ- 
ſing the pauſes to be made in the reading thereof. See 
the article PoINT. | | [us tt 
PUNCTUM, in geometry, &c. See the article PorxT.. 
PuncTum $ALIENS, in anatomy, the firſt rudiments 
of the heart in the formation of the fœtus, where a throb- 
bing motion is perceived. _ | A 
PUN CTURE, in ſurgery, any wound made by a ſhatp- 
pointed inftrament. 2 e 
- PUNICA, the pomegranate- tree. 
GRANATE-RTEE. _—_ 7 | | | 
PUNISHMENT, in law, the penalty which a perſon 
incurs on the breach or tranſgreſſion of any la. 
PUPIL, papillus, in the civil law, a boy or girl not 
yet arrived at the age of puberty. i. e. the boy under four- 
teen years, and the girl under twelve. b” 5 
f &e. for a youth un- 


"= 


See the article PoME- 


PveiL is alſo uſed in univerſities, 
der the education or diſcipline of any perſon. - 
Puri, pupilla, in anatomy a little aperture in the mid- 
dle of the uvea and iris of % eye, through which the 
Tays of light paſs to the eryſtalline, in order to be painted 
on the retina, and cauſe viſion. 
FPURCHASE, in law, the buying or acquiring of 


lands, &c. with money, by deed or agreement, and not 
| admixture of ſoreign 


by deſcent or right of inheritance, 

PURE, ſomething free from any 
or heterogeneous matters: thus we ſay pure fire; &c. dee 
_ theantnds Fang, Mt fg 25d gre 


* 


* HYPERBOLA, in conics, is an hyperbola with- 


* *PURFLEW, 4 term in heraldry, exprefling ermingz  Þ 


peans, or any. of the furs, when they compoſe. a bordure 
found n goat of arms: thus they fay, He beareth gules a 
bordure, purflew; valry : meaning that the bordure is 


% 


4 


ment which evacuates the impurities of the body by ſtool; 
'- PURGATORY, a place in which the juſt; who de- 
part | 
- fences which do not merit eternal damnation: bro 
Broughton has endeavoured to ptove, that this notion 
has been held by Pagans, Jews, and Mahometans, as well 
„ „„ 7. ooo ot 
PURIFICATION, in matters of religion; 4 ceremo- 
ny which conſiſts in cleanſing any thing from a ſuppoſed 


pollution or defilement. 


| Chriſtian church, obſerved on the ſecond of February, in 
| memory of the purification of Chriſt in the temple, -and 
his mother's ſubmitting to the Jewiſh law of purification; 
after the birth of a male child. L 
PURIFICATION, in chemiſtry, the act of purifying or 
tities from then. 5275 pie 
PURIM, or the Fraft of Lots, a ſolemn feſtival of the 
Jews, inſtituted in memory of the deliverance they re- 
ceived ſrom Haman's wicked attempt to deſtroy them, by 


means of Mordecai and Efther. 


PURITAN, a name ne in deriſion to the 
diſſenters from the church of England, on account of 


lition to all traditions and human conſtitutions. 


in the middle of their leng tn. 

PURLUE; or PuxIIEU, ſignifies all that ground near 
any foreſt, which being made foreſt by king Henry II. 
Richard I. and king John, was afterwards by perambu- 


the laws of the foreſt, 0 
PURLUE-MAN, or PURLIEU-MAN, a perſon who has 


in the ſame, though under certain reftritions; | 
FT PURPLE, a colour compoſed of a mixture of red and 
blue, be . | 


| A beautiful tranſparent purple for painting, | may be 


made by boiling four ounces of raſped Brafil-wood- in a 


| pint of ſtale beer, and half an ounce of logwood, till the 


liquor is heightened to the colour you defire, which may 
be known by dipping a piece of paper in it. If you find 
it too red, add a quarter of an ounce more of logwood, 


which will render it ſtill deeper, and by this method you 
may bring it to any degree of purple, by putting in ei- 


ther more or leſs logwood to the former compoſition, and 


ple as no mixture of reds, and blues will produce. Ma- 
dam Mariana of Amſterdam, famous for painting in mi- 
niature, and for her excellent manner of illuminating 
prints, ſays, that the beſt purple that can be made; may 
be compoſed between the carmine and indigo; to 
ſtrengthen which, on the red fide, you may add lake, be- 


very fine effect. 

| URPLE FEVER, the 
article FEE. 
 PURPURA, 
ſhells, having no hinge, formed of 
and covered from the top to the bottom with ſpines; tu- 


tremity is uſually protended to a _confiderablelength;-:.. 
45 PURPURE, PouRPRE,. or PURPLE, n ac- 


compounded of gules and azure, bordering on violet, and 
me- ene e .of » gra; deal: ahi 769,and..3 Jigtle 


out any oval, nodes, ſpike, or conjugate point. 
103 | . 


tt 


black. But it was,excluded by che antient beralds as On- 
ly an imperfect colour. Ia the costs of noblemen * | 
275 e called - 


round within the purlieu, and is qualified to hunt with- 


24 „ TH ns. E nn 
ſame with miliary fever See the 


bercles, and umbos: the mouth, is ſmall, and appr 8 
to a round ſigure: the elavicle is ſhort, but the * 4 


cording to ſome, is one of the five colours of armories, 


PURGATIVE; or PURGING MEDICINES, a medica- 


out of this life, are ſuppoſed to expiate certain of- 


refining natural bodies by ſeparating the fzces and impu- 


their profeſſing to follow the · pure word of God, in oppo- 


PURLINs, in building, thoſe pieces of timber that lie 
acroſs the rafters on the inſide, to keep them from ſinking 


lations and grants of Henry III. ſevered. again from the 
ſame, and made purlieu; that is to ſay; pure and free from 


* 


in natural hiſtory, a genus of ſimple 


* 


PURIFICATION of the Bleſſed Virgin; a feſtival Np the 80 


fixing it with alum. This will produce ſuch a clear pur- 


tween the lighter and darker part : and ſo lake when it is 
uſed in the ſame Way, on the toregoing purple +, produces. a : 


— — 


bs ; repreſented in engraving, by diagonal lines Kaen from 
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_ Uilled invethyſt; an in thoſe of prices, meteu 
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tte ſiniſter chief to the dexter baſe point. 
- .,* PURREL, a liſt ordained by act of parliament to de 
madd at the end of kerſeys, to prevent deceit in dimisim 
mnt ( 
„ ÞURSIVENESS, among farriers, is a diforder in 
© horſes, otherwiſe called broken wind, in which the horſe | 
makes a hiſſing whiſtling ſound in his throat, and has a 


þ 


1 


' preater heaving in the flanks than in common colds, | mous for che enormit) of their fine, as their 


P PUS, in medicine, à white or yellowiſh putrid mat- 
ter, formed of corrupted blood, and contained in a wound | 


* 


or Veen, TED | Wall Bog 
"PUSTULE, a pimple, or ſmall eruption on the ſkin 
WMD RT TT TI CE Wy os. 
PUT LOGS, or PuTLocks, in building, are ſhort, 
pieces of timber about ſeven feet long, uſed in building 


ſcaffolds. They lie at right angles to the wall with one 


of their ends reſting upon it, and the other upon the poles. 


- which lie parallel to the ſide of the wall of the building. . | chres 


PUTREFACTION, a kind of flow corruption pro- 
duced by heat and ſome moiſt fluid, particularly the air 
en! water; which, penetrating the-pores, diflolves and 
ſets at liberty ſome of the more ſubtile parts, particularly 
the ſalts os oils, and thus loofens the compages, and 

changes the texture of bodies. | | 
- PUTRID, ſomething rotten, or putrefied. 

PUTTY,' the ſame with ſpodium. See SpoDIUM:. 

PuTTY, in its popular ſenſe, is a kind of paſte com- 
pounded of whiting and linſeed oil, beaten together to 

the conſiſtence of a thick dough. : 

It is uſed by glaziers for the faſtening in the ſquares of 
glaſs in ſaſh-windows, and by painters for ſtopping up 
the crevices and clefts in timber and wainſcots, &c. 
Pur ſometimes alſo denotes the powder of calcined 

tin, uſed in poliſhing and giving the Jaſt gloſs to works 
of iron and ſteel. | ok | 4 

PYCNOSTYLE, in the antient architecture, is a 

building where the columns ſtand very cloſe to each 
other; only one diameter and a half of the column being 
allowed for the intercolumniations. g 


According to Mr. Evelyn, the pycnoſtyle chiefly be- | 


' Jonged to the Compoſite order, and was uſed in the moſt 
magnificent buildings; as at preſent in the periſtyle at 
gk. Peter's at Rome, which conſiſts of near three hun- 
dred columns; and in ſuch as yet remain of the antients, 
among the late diſcovered ruins of Palmyra. | 
PYGME, the ſame with cubit. See the article Cuzir. 
PYGMY, a perſon not exceeding a cubit in height. 
PYLORUS, in anatomy, the right or lower orifice of 
the ſtomach, which is connected with and opens into the 
inteſtines. See the article STOMACH and INTESTINES, 
PYRAMID, rupahits, in geometry, a ſolid ſtanding 
on a triangular, ſquare, or polygonal baſis, and terminat- 
ing in a point at the top; or, according to Euclid, it is a 
folid figure, conſiſting of ſeveral triangles, whe ſe baſes | 
are all in the ſame plane, and have one common vertex; 
Hence the ſuperficies of a given pyramid is eaſily found 
by meaſuring theſe triangles | 
ed to the area of the baſe, is the ſurface of the pyramid 
required. 6 ws 
t is no leſs eaſy to find the ſolid content of a given 
pyramid ; for the area of the baſe being found, let it be 
multiplied by the third part of the height of the pyramid, : 
or the third part of the baſe by the height, and the pro- 
duct will give the ſolid content, as is demonſtrated by 
Euclid, lib. 12 prop. 7 - 5 
If the ſolid content of a fruſtum of a pyramid is requir- 
ed, firſt let the ſolid content of the whole pyramid be 
found; from which ſubſtract the ſolid content of the part 
that is wanting, and the ſolid content of the fruſtum, or 
broken pyramid will remain. See FRus rum. % 
Every pyramid is equal to one third of its circumſcribing 
priſm, or that has the ſame baſe and height. 
All pyramids are in a ratio compounded of their baſes 
and altitudes; ſo that, if their baſes be equal, they are in 
r we- to their altitudes; and vice verſa. © 
Equal pyramids reciprocate their baſes and altitudes ; 
that is, the altitude of one is to that of the other, as the 


| 
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more than ten actes of ground, and is 


| abdomen lying in the lower part of the rectus. It has its 
name from its figure, and its origin from the margin of 


eparately; forſtheir ſum add- 


+ . 7 * * 
as 4 * 
* 1 


which from © ſquare, trian 


miniſhi 


gy 


to a vertex or point, 


other eglebrated ones of Egypt, as fa. 
aptiquity, 
Theſe are ſituated on the weſt ſide of the Nile e 
polite to Grand Caſto ; the baſe of che larzelt covers 
m | + of according to ſome, 
near ſeven hundred feet high, though others make jt fix 
hundred, and ſome but little more than five hundred, 
The pyramid is ſaid to have been, among the Egyptians, 
a ſymbol of human life; the beginning of which is repre. 
ſented by the baſe, and the end, by the 'apex; on which 
account it was, that they uſed to erect them over ſepul- 


-PYRAMI DAL, ſomethi ng relating to a pyramid, 5 
PY n e in anatomy, the two 

protuberances of the medulla oblongata The f ' 

veſſels are alſo by ſome authors thus termed- £26177 
PYRAMIDALIS, in anatomy, a ſmall muſcle in the 


the os pubis, with a broad. fleſhy head, whence it grows 
gradually narrower, till it ends in a ſmall round tendon in 
the linea alba, . ſometimes almoſt at the navel, This muſ- 
cle is ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes it has its fellow, and in 
ſome ſubjeQs they are both wanting. 
PYRAMIDALIS is alſo the name of one of thedilatores, 
or muſcles which ſerve to turn up the noſe. This muſcle 
riſes at the foot of the noſe, and is uſually continuous 
with the froytalis. It deſcends along the fide of the 
noſe, where it is by degrees a little expanded. It is 
inſerted into the alæ of the noſe, and often ſends down its 
fibres as far as to the upper-lip, | + +, 
„ the ſame with the parabolic 
pindle, | iD CE LE RES 
PYRENOIDES .Processvs, in anatomy, a proceſs 
of the ſecond vertebra of the neck, called alſo odontoides, 
and dentiformis, 4 . 
 PYRETICS, medicines good againſt fevers. See PE- 
VER and FEBRIFUGE, R. „„ 
PYRIFORMIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the thigh, 
receiving its name from its figure, which reſembles that 
of a pear. It riſes thick from the lower part of the os ſa- 
crum, where it is joined to the ileum; from thence it 
runs tranſverſely towards the joint of the hip, and termi- 
nates in a ſhort tendon, which is inſerted in the middle of 
the internal Jabium of the upper edge of the great tro- 
chanter, by two or three branches, „„ 
'PYRITES, in natural hiſtory, a claſs of compound 
inflammable metallic bodies found in detached maſſes, but 
of no determinately angular figure, See the ariicle 
CoPPERAS. ee 4 4 | 
PYROMANCY, ugeα⁰i0E? a kind of divination by 
means of fire. The ancients imagined they could foretel 
future events, by inſpecting fire and flame; and to this 
end, they conſidered its direction, which way it turned: 
ſometimes they added other matters to the fire, ſuch as 4 
veſſel full of urine, having its neck bound about wits 
wool, watching narrowly on which fide it burſt, and 
thence taking their augury : ſometimes they threw pitch 
on it; and, if it took fire immediately, they eſteemed it 
a good augury. | Go, "ook 98 LP 
YROTECHNY, vupoſe xv, the art of fire, or 3 
ſcience which teaches the gganagement and application o 
fire, in ſeveral operations. Pyrotechny is of-two Kinds, 
military and chemical: military pyrotechny is the doctrine | 
of artificial fire-works and-fire-arms, teaching the fu 
2 and uſe of thoſe uſed in war, the 3 of = 
cations, &c, as gun-powder, cannons, bombs, grane” 
1m carcaſſes, ks. &c. and thoſe made for 
amuſement ſake, as rockets, ſerpents, K&K. 
PYROTICS, Supa, in medicines. N © 
remedies, either actually or potentially hot ad hen | 
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Wy „ Fo E Fo 4 . 4 ; p 28 * 2 e ER» e 2 NT, 5 . | 50 ; 8 „ | 7 bp 
Neelie will "burn die feſh and raiſe an'eſchar. , See | We that had lifez and believed in the doArine. df 
WR C %% on Se TINO og. 28 metempſychoſis, See the articſe Ma rzMrsvenosts. 8 4 
© . — pYRRHICHIUS, in the Greek, and Latin poetry, a | Pythagoras made his ſcholars undergo a ſevere novi- 1 
boot conilting of two-ſyllables,: both ſhort, as d. | ciate of ſilence for at leaſt two years j and it is faid, that "I 
_ » "PYRRHONIANS, Prnanongans,orPyrRHONISTS, | where he diſcerned too great an itch for talking, he ex- "=Y 
 « fot of ancient philoſophers, (o called from E yreho,' a | tended it to five : his diſciples were therefore divided into 1, = 
| native of Elie in Pelopon ſus. The opinions of theſe two claſſes, of which the firſt were ſimple hearers, and w=_ 
7 biloſophers,. Who were. al > called 'Sceptics, terminated the laſt ſuch as were allowed to propoſeitheir difficulties, bow. 
in the- incomprehenſibility. of all things, in which. they and learn the reaſons of all that was taught them. The * 
found teaſon both for affirming.and denying, according- | Pythagoreans, it is ſaid, on their riſing from bed, rouſed 5 
Iy they ſeemed, duting their Whole lives, to be in ſearch the mind with the ſound of the lyre, in order to make 5 
of truth, without ever acknowledgipg that they had found them more fit for the actions of the day; and at night te- i 
it: hence the art of diſputing upon all things, without famed the lyre, in order to prepare themſelves for ſleep, 
ever going farther than ſuſpending our judgment, is called by calming all their tumultuous thoughts. The figura- 
pyrrhoni m. [Ji ive manner in which he gave his inſtructions, was bor- 
Pyrcho maintained; that life and death were equally | B from the Hebrews, Egyptians, and other orientals. 
rants. and heis charged with teaching that honour} Some think he derived his philoſophy from the books of | 
indifferent; and he is charged with teach „ that onour en £4 with eee 0 
and infamy, the juſtice and injuſtice of actions, depended B bye . e ee ele iel and Daniel at 
2 cg TA N d. chat Babylon; but this is mere conjeQture. . | 
ſolely on human laws and cuſtoms z. and, in a word, tha EC ee © hoe be Toft eine in ated Kos 
'  - there is nothing in itſelf honeſt or diſhoneſt, juſt or un., TOR TS er BG de . e- e 4 
„ . 8 hd. to al} | Laertius and others attribute ſeveral treatiſes to him, His : 
uſt : an abominable doctrine, that opens the way to Gy N + 5 
eee | ade, mates, aoagtr; I 8 verſes, attributed by ſome to one of his diſciples, F 
ma iin * 6 5 OI : | are al 2 Fe. | 6 
 PYTHAGOREANS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, Dir 4" to be an exact copy of the ſentiments of that 0 
| H 3 | vine Philoſopher, from whoſe ſchool proceeded the 
ſo denominated from their hong the Let g of 7 are greateſt philoſophers and Jegiſlators. "7 
fel bias ie Romans, in the year of Rome 20; or, pa, h bez in antiquity, the priefteſs of Apollo at 
4 0 455 e eee r Kerri Tus in Delphi, by whom he delivered oracles : ſhe was thus called 
00 2 vy, 22 ent Mac 6 mo | from the god himſelf, who was denominated Apollo 
the year of the world 3472. [9 | Pythios, from his ſlaying the ſerpent Python, | 
Pythagoras, from his extraordinary defire of knowledge, | This prieſteſs was to be a pure virgin; ſhe ſat on the 
travelled in order to enrich his mind with the learning of lid of a brazen veſſel mounted on a tripod or three-leg- 
_ Hug TD pt pile argon . CM 8 fool ; mg _—_— w a violent 3 3 © | 
e firſt that to name opher, that is, 4 er oracles in a few ambiguous and obſcure verſes, or . 
lover of wiſdom, which implied, that he did not aſcribe in a ſhort ſentence in proſe, 4 See ORACLE. i 5 
the poſſeſßon of wiſdom to himſelf, but only the defire | PYTHIAN Gaus, in antiquity, ſolemn games ce- * 
700000000000 rr g 
is maxims of morali i or he was for | brance of his having killed the ſerpent Python, 
having the ſtudy of philoſophy ſolely tend to elevate man | Theſe were held every two years, about the month E- 7 
to a reſemblance of the Deity. He believed that God is | laphebolion, which anſwered. to our February, The ce- ! 
a ſoul diffuſed through all nature, and that from him hu- ae of theſe games was attended with the Pythian + 
man ſouls are derived; that they are immortal, and that | ſong, in which was celebrated the fight of Apollo and the 1 
men need only take pains to purge themſelves of their | ſerpent. The victors were crowned with branches of 
4 in ee to br oy. yr wt _ | 8 3 at the firſt inſtitution, the crown was of 
e principle o gs; and believed, that betwee zech-leaves, $1 1 e 4 
God and man there are various orders of ſpiritual beings, | PYXIDIUM, Cuy-Moss, in botany, a genus of nl 
who are the miniſters of the Supreme Being. He con- moſſes, conſiſting of a firm, tough, and flexile matter, 7 
—_— - . 2 the Deity, and wy *. r. 1 _ wy ſhape 2 . ns cups, or drinking 9 
worſhipped with as few ceremonies as poſſible, His diſ- glaſſes, with longer or ſhorter ſtems, fe 6 "fl 
ciples brought all their goods into a common ſtock, con- 5 9 in anatomy, the acetabulum, or cavity of the . 
1p- DONE, e 4 1 
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